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conſiderable period « after they | have : happened, but 
it is aremark, of the truth o of which, ſince the i in- 6 
vention. of | printing, and ſince the ſources of public 
information have been ſo wonderfully augmented, | 
we might be Permitted | to entertain 4 doubt: nor 
is it eaſy t to conceive, chat, at a time when every 
i tranſaction of. importance is committed to writing, ' 
and by f ſome medium or other (it might bei imagin- 
eh would find its way to the preſs, a political ſe- 
cret 1 ſhould be kept even for a month. 3 
Notwithſtanding this, "whoever Has formed his 
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opinions of Political affairs from, t the | information 

contained i in newſpapers, and other r periodical pub- | 
lications, will find, when he — to peruſe this | 
volume, that he reads a hiſtory which is, in all its | 
moſt eſſential parts, entirely new. He has heard 
of the names of | ſtateſmen and generals, the 
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names of the places where they have been engaged, 
but he is altogether ignorant of the intrigues, the 
factions, tiye projects, and the motives which have 
- produced the events « of the year l7 gg. . 
We ſhall not anticipate the prominent parts of . 
the following narrative: 5, We ſhall not deſtroy the 
reader s entertainment by a premature develope- 
"ment be will meet with matter which, i is not " 
I only new, but extraordinary, —arid, "from the 
| RA from which we kave derived our informa- 
| tion, we can only ay, chat we cannat entertain a | 
; doc of its authenticity. $a. un. 
Though from Principle“ we ars enemies to war 
| ER pretence,. yet, as far as accuracy i is « oon 5 
Ferned, 1 We are defirous of obtaining the ſuffrage of TY 
military men, We cannot but flatter ourſelyes 
{hat the detail of the ate important campaign i 8 
5 more complete than any thing that has e ever appear- = 
&u Upon t the ſabjea, and that it i indeed ſuch that 
"hot only the politician may read it for entertain- 
ment, but that the ſoldier may ſtudy it | for in» 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


During the Reign of KI&x G CHaRLEs II. 
PART III. 


F the general character of the age of Charles, we 
muſt refer to the introduction to our firſt part. It 
was an age in which genius burſt forth without encou- 
ragement, and philoſophy revived without patronage. It 
was the age of profligacy, atheiſm, and bad taſte, The 
hiſtorian had little to record but faction and injuſtice ;. 
and the poet, if he painted from nature, had nothing to, 
celebrate but ſcenes which were adapted only to the pen- 
cil of a Petronius. The really eminent in this period 
were a few individuals, who roſe ſuperior to the corrupt 
morals, and illiberal ſentiments of the times. 


Of the illuſtrious Clarendon mention has already been 
made, in treating of the political character of the times; 
but he is now better known by his merits as an hiſtorian 
than as a ſtateſman, though his integrity and wiſdom 

were equally eminent in both. He had attended the 
king in his exile, who appointed him lord Chancellor 
of England, and firſt miniſter of ſtate, with the univerſal 


- appro- 
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| 

| approbation of his people. Whilſt Charles was directed 

1 by him, his conduct was diſtinguiſhed by lenity and mo- 

geration; he declined being the judge of his own or of 
his father's wrongs; the army that had ſo long go- 
verned the nation was diſbanded ; all the ceremonies of 
the church of England were reſtored ; and, whilſt he 
uniformly preſerved an air of neutrality which removed 
prejudices, his whole behaviour was well calculated to 

| ſupport and increaſe popularity. 


But the virtue of Clarendon was of too ſtubborn a na- 
ture for the age in which he lived: had he been content 
to have enſlaved millions, he might have been more a 

- monarch than his king; but he not only conſidered it his 
duty to be the guardian of the laws of his country, but 
the cenſor of the vice and immorality of the court. 


It is not extraordinary that ſuch a man .ſhould have 
been obnoxious to the courtiers: his manners alone im- 
preſſed them with awe ; his life was a reproach to them; , 
and he preferred being a victim himfelf, rather than abet, 
under ' whatever ſanction, the infamous pleafures of his 
royal maſter. 1 e 
No circumſtance is ſuppofed to have contributed more 
to his dowufal than his having prevented Charles from 
repudiating his queen to marry Mrs. Stuart, for whom 
the king had conceived a paſſion equally violent, and more 
conſtant than the generality of his attachments were.— 
Clarendon was the means of a private marriage taking 
place between'that lady and the duke'of Richmond. 


This honourable conduct Charlesnevercould forgive; but 
he waited for ſome better pretence to remove him; and an 
opportunity was not long wanting. Charles had declared 
war againft the Dutch, with a view of recruiting the ſup- 
ply for his amuſements, as the money appointed for that 
purpoſe was to go through his hands. The Far Oe 
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nated ſo far unſucceſsfully, that this end wat defeated, and 
a treaty concluded at Breda, which was then confidered 
as inglorious, though the colony of New York was ceded 
by the Dutch te the Engliſh, and continued a moſt valus 
able acquiſition till the preſent time. 


But this was the ſignal of Clarendon's overthrow: he 
had adviſed the peace, and it was called diſgraceful to the 
nation. The king readily gave him up to the reſentment 
of the parliament ; a charge was opened againſt him, con- 

ſiſteng of vulgar rumours, not one of which could be 
proved; indeed the proſerution ended greatly to his H- 
nour, but his enemies advanced conſiderably in their de- 
figns, by throwing upon him the conſequetices of their 
own miſconduct. Theſe calumnies rendered him leſs 
popular amongſt the people, and in the end achieved his 
ruin. | | th 


He was removed from his poſt of chancellor 1667, and 
impeached by the houſe of commons of high treaſon : 
finding the popular torrent united to the violence of 
power running againſt him, he withdrew to France. The 
fo iſlative paſſed a bill of jncapacity and bauiſhment, 
| or he continued to reſide there, employing his leiſure 
in reducing his Hiſtory of the Civil War into form, for 
which he had before collefted the materials. T8 


Hie died at Rouen, in the year 1673. | 


Such was the vriworthy fate of the earl of Clarendeny 
a nobleman of unblemiſhed virtue, an incorruptible judge, 
and an able miniſter :!=but bis reward is with the Moſt 
High! TONS 0 


Clarendon, as a writer, poſſeſſed all that knowledge of 
bis ſubje&, all that ſtrength of head and integrity of heart, 
which are eſſential to a good hiſtorian : he has been ac- 
cufed of partiality, but this proceeded from an amiable, 
perhaps an invincible cauſe—the fervour of loyalty. = 
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lis ſtyle is prolix, clogged with parentheſis; but it has 


been pronounced by a great maſter in criticiſm * “to be 


the effuſion of a mind crowded with ideas, and deſirous 
of imparting them; and therefore always accumulating 
words, and involving one clauſe and ſentence in another.“ 


There is in his negligence a rude and inartificial ma- 
jeſty, which, without the nicety of laboured elegance; 
ſwells the mind by its plenitude and diffuſion. His nar- 


rative is not, perhaps, ſufficiently rapid, being ſtopped 


too frequently by particularities; which, though they 
might ſtrike the author, who was preſent at the tranſac- 
tions, will not equally detain the attention of poſterity ; 


but his ignorance, or careleſsneſs, of. the art of * 


are amply compenſated by his knowledge of nature an 


of policy, by the wiſdom of his maxims, the juſtneſs of his 


reaſonings, and the variety, diſtinctneſs, and ſtrength of 
his characters. 


Bulſtrode Whitelocke, che memorialiſt, deſeryes a di- 


ſtinguiſhed place amongſt the writers of Engliſh hiſtory. He 


hadagreat ſhare in thoſe tranſactions of which he has Sirens | 
uperior 


an account, and, as an impartial narrator, is perha 
to Clarendon ; he was a man of a clear and cool head; and 


though zealous in the cauſe which he eſpouſed, was rarely 


miſled by his affections, and never known to be tranſported 


to bigotry. The editor of his memorials of the Engliſh 


affairs obſerves © that he ſometimes writes up to the dignity 
of an hiſtorian, and elſewhere is content to ſet down oc- 
currences diary-wiſe, never intending this for a book in 
print, but merely for his own memory and uſe; yet ſuch 
was his relation to'the public, ſo eminent his ſtation, and 


ſo much was he on the ſtage during all the time of the 


action, that the particulars of his diary go very far to- 
wards a complete hiſtory of his times. He not only 
ſerved the ſtate in ſeveral ſtations and places of truſt of 
the higheſt importance, acquitting himſelf with great re- 


putation, but likewiſe converſed with books and ac. 


quired large treaſures of knowledge and contemplations. 


# Dr, Jobnſon. 
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Like Portius Czfar, deſcribed by Nepos, he was © Rei- 
publicæ peritus, et jurisconſultus, et magnus imperator, 
et cupidiſſimus literarum: nor was the felicity of his 
leſs conſiderable than his knowledge of affairs, or leſs | 
Frviceable to-the cauſe which he eſpouſed.” ALT 
Clarendon has left this teſtimony of his merit : © White- 
locke was a man of eminent parts and great learning out 
of his profeſſion, and ſingular reputation in it: if he 
ſwerved from his allegiance, it was with leſs rancour and 
malice than other men; he never led but followed, and 
was rather carried away with the torrent than ſwam with 
the ſtream.” Whitelocke wrote memorials of the Engliſh 
affairs from the ſuppoſed expedition of Brute to this iſle, 
to the end of James the I. publiſhed with an account of 
his life and writings, by William Pen. He died in 1675. 


The character of Edmund Ludlow is ſeen in the fulleſt 


light by contraſting him with his antagoniſt, Cromwell ; 
ſince, if we except their valour, in which they were equal, 
there could not exiſt two more different men. | 


Ludlow was ſincerely and ſteadily a republican ; Crom- 
well not attached to any kind of government, and leaſt of 
all perhaps to that. Ludlow ſpoke his mind plainly, and was 
never taken for any other than what he profeſſed himſelf to 


be. Cromwell valued himſelf on acting a part, or rather 


ſeveral parts well; and when he performed that of a com- 
monwealth's man, he performed it fo admirably, that though 
Ludlow knew him to be a hypocrite, he thought he had 
pow thrown. off the maſk. Ludlow was entirely devoted 
to the parliament, and would have implicitly obeyed their 
orders, eſpecially after it was reduced to the rump. Crom- 
well never undertook any buſineſs for them but with a view 


to his own intereſt. 3 


The Memoirs of Ludlow were publiſhed after his death, 
at Vevay, in the canton of Berne, Switzerland; and for 
V0) HER | 7 . | plainneſs 
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plainneſs and candour, integrity and ſpirit, few writings of 
the kind can be compared with them. It remains a ſtain 
to this hour on the character of the whig 338 in 
the reign of William, that when Ludlow, depreſſed with 
years and with perſecution, wiſhed to reviſit his native Jand, 
at a period when he. expected to ſee the cauſe of liberty 
triumphant, and the conſtitution reſtored (as in fact it was), 
the parliament, led rather by faction than influenced by 
_ patriotiſm and juſtice, refuſed him an aſylum. Sir Edward 
Seymour, the man who had obtained poſſeſſion of Lud- 
low's eſtate, had the unparallcled effrontery to move the 
reſolution in the commons againſt reverſing his outlawry. 


Algernon Sidney is rather to be regarded as a politician 


than as an hiſtorian ; though it is not even certain that his 
Treatiſe of Government was ever meant for the public eye, 
He was one of thoſe ſpeculative politicians who ambſe 
themſelves with theories, which the depravity of human 
nature will never admit of being reduced to practice. Early 
diſguſted with the abuſes of regal power, he was as zealous a 
republican on principle as others were from animoſity and 
faction. As Sidney had taken a diſtinguiſhed 9 5 on the 
repubhcan fide, he did not accept of the general act of in- 
demnity after the reſtoration, but received a particular 
pardon from the perfidious Charles. After this he was 
implicated in the Rye-houſe plot, the very exiſtence of 
which ſeems, upon good authority, to be now denied. In 
November 1683, he was tried and condemned by a pack d 
jury and an infamous judge; only one witnefs appeared 
againſt him, but his papers On Government were deemed 

equivalent to another: in theſe he had aſſerted, har potver 
is delegated from the people to the prince, and that be is ac- 
countable to them for the abuſe of it. This was not only con- 
ſidered as treaſon, but blafphemy againſt the vicegetents of 


the great governor of the world. He was executed, to the 


 difgrace of. the nation, on the 7th of December 1683. 


To the memory of Sidney, as well as of his fellow 
| =o _ martyr, 
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martyr, Lord Ruſſell, juſtice was rendered, though too 
late, at that moſt brilliant period of Engliſh hiſtory, the 
firſt year of Willam and Mary, when the attainder was 
reverſed by the parliament, with ſcarcely a difſentient voice. 
Hume, with his uſual accuracy and impartiality, has la- 
boured to prove the reality of the Rye-houſe plot; but 
whoever relies upon Hume as an hiftorian will find him- 
ſelf as much miſled in his politics as in his religion. He 
writes with that regard to truth which may be expected 
ſom an  atheift, and with that accuracy which is to be 
looked for in an author whoſe only God was gain. 


With his uſual veracity, Mr. Hume has repreſented 
Sidney as a deiſt, at leaſt, if not an atheiſt, becauſe he 
did not attend the public worſhip of any ſect of Chriſ- 
tians. Why did not this correct hiſtorian affix the ſame 
ſtigma upon Milton? The fact is, the religious teriets of 
Sidney had ſome affinity with thoſe of the quietifts, or 
the quakers. He conſidered religion as a divine philoſo- 
phy, which exiſted only in the mind and fpirit, and had 
no conne tion with external obſervances—a pure and 
ſunple communication between God and our own ſouls... 
Thus he was more of a vitonary and enthuſiaſt than an 
infidel.. In his private character, he was a man of extra- 
ordinary courage and of almoſt invincible obſtinacy. The 
ſtrange calumny of modern times, therefore, which te- 
preſents him as the penſioner and tool of France, meets a 
full confutat ion in the confideration of the greateſt ble- 
miſh in his character. From his undeſerved fate, his 
writings have had more popularity than they perhaps de- 
— has been ſaid, that they may be r an 
ample compenſation for Cicero's lix books De Repub- 
lica,” which are loſt; - Of the truth of this eſtimate it is 
not caſy to form an opinion, as the compariſon is not 
within our reach. From the beſt treatiſe on government, 
all that can be learned are a few niaxims, which, on par- 


ticular occaſions, the ſtateſman or legiſlator may reduce ta 


practice; but a perfect theory on this ſubject we. expett 
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as little to ſee as a perfect government itſelf. So much 
will depend upon national character, upon times and cir- 
cumſtances, that it may be doubted whether any form 


can be preſcribed to ſuit every nation on every occaſion ; 
and after all, the preſervation of liberty will 2 more 
upon the ſpirit, the morals, the character of a people, 


than on the form of its government. Rome was enſlaved 
while the republican form was ſtrictly obſerved; while 
Britain, under a monarchy, has enjoyed as much liberty 
as human nature, perhaps, is capable of enjoying. While 
we ſay this, it is but juſtice to add, that Sidney was a. 


man of great reading and of ſtrong ſenſe; and perhaps no 
man ever thought more intenſely upon the ſcience of go- 


vernment, or poſſeſſed better opportunities for collecting 


information on the ſubject. 


Shafteſbury, though a politician, is rather to be re- 
garded as an orator and a ſtateſman than as an author, 
as ſcarcely any thing of his is extant but his ſpeeches in 
parliament. He was a member of the long parliament, 
and had great influence with the preſbyterians: he had 
been a favourite of Cromwell, and afterwards had a 
conſiderable hand in the reſtoration. His paſſions were 
violent, his principles flexible, his talents univerſal; and, 
whilſt he changed his party as ſuited his intereſt or am- 


bition, he never was accuſed of betraying his friends. 


When we conſider him ſitting in the higheſt tribunal in 
the kingdom, explaining the laws, detecting frauds, ex- 


erting all the powers of his eloquence on the fide of juſ- 
_ tice, we admire the able lawyer, the irreſiſtible orator, 

the upright judge; but when he enters into the iniqui- 
tous meaſures of the cabal, proſtitutes his eloquence to 


enſlave his ccuntry, and becomes the factious leader, 
the popular incendiary, we regard him with a mixture of 


equal deteſtation and regret. After a life of extraordi- 
nary viciſſitudes, he died in Holland, in a kind of volun- 
tary exile, in 1682. It is remarkable, that he was (as 


well as Maynard, we think, and chief juſtice Hales) a 2 
cbs l 
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ber of that committee for revifing the laws, under the 
protectorſhip of Cromwell, whom Mr. Humer with his 
accuſtomed accuracy, brands as a collection of ignorant 
blockheads, who were for ſetting afide the whole body of 

Engliſh law, and ſubſtituting the Jewiſh law in its ſtead. 


Hobbes we have conſidered as a metaphyſician, but he 
was alſo a political writer. He unqueſtionably poſſeſſed 
much learning, more 'thinking, and not a little know- 
ledge of the world. His ſtyle is incomparably better 
than that of any other writer in the reign of Charles II. 
and, for its ſtrength and purity, was ſcarcely equalled in 
the ſucceeding. He was for ſtriking out new paths in 
ſcience, in government, and in religion; but as his 
ethics have a ſtrong tendency to corrupt the morals, 
ſo have his politics to deſtroy the liberty of every human 
creature. He is repreſented as a ſceptic in religion, and 


a dogmatiſt in philoſophy ; but, in fact, he was a dog- 


matiſt in both. The principles of his Leviathan are as 
little founded in moral or evangelical truth as his plan 
for ſquaring the circle in mathematical demonſtration. 


In tranſlation he has done as much juſtice to Thucy- 
dides as injury to Homer; but he conſidered himſelf 
born for greater things than treading in the footſteps of 
his predeceſſors. His book on Human Nature is eſteem- 


ed the beſt of his works. He died in 1675. 
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CHAPTER L 


State of Politics at the latter End of the Year 1798. The Meeting Par- 
liament. His Majeſty's Speech. Addreſi—Debate ou the Addreſs in the 


Houſe of Lord. In the 


uſe of Commons. Houſe of Commons occupied 


en a new Meaſure of Finance. Mr. Tierney's Motion in Favour of Peace 


pegatived. N for continuing the Suſpenſion of 


the Habeas Corpus FP. /, — 


| Debetes ou that Meaſure in the Houſe of Commons—1n the Houſe of Lords. 


MIDST the various calami- 
A ties in which the preſent de- 

te and diſaſtrous conteſt has in- 
volved the European world, it has 
been happy for this country that 
our 1 and misfortunes have 
been chiefly of a pecuniary nature. 
While immenſe tracts of territory 
are laid waſte ; while provinces are 
deſolated, and the path of the de- 
ſtroyer marked only by ſlaughter 
and by blood, our inſular ſituation 
has fortunately protected us fromwit- 
neſſing theſe diſtreſsful ſcenes ; the 
part which we have taken in the 
conteſt has been chiefly in that 
which has been emphatically term- 
ed our own element, - and there we 
have been, as might be e ed, 
almoſt uniformly fucceſsful. From 
this cireumſtance even the pecu- 
niary embarraſſments, which the 
war has created, have been leſs felt 
than might have been apprehended, 


Our naval ſuperiority has given us 


a monopoly of almoſt the whole 
commerce of the univerſe; and 
while our expenditure has been in- 
creaſing in an enormous and alarms 
ing degree, our means have had 
almoſt a proportionate augmen= 
tation, , 
Leaving for the preſent a diſqui- 
ſition, the importance of which we 
do not mean to deny, that which 


would aſcertain the probable- per- 


manence of thoſe means,—let it ſuf» 
fice at preſent to remark, that ta 
this ſtate of things we are in no 
ſmall degree indebted for that in- 
ternal tranquillity, and that union 
of ſentiment,which have been lat- 
terly ſo conſpicuous. To this may 
be added, that horror of revolution, 
which the conduct of the French, 
in the different ſtages of theirs, has 
ſo juſtly inſpired. Thus, even men 
who may not totally approve of the 
conduct of adminiſtration, are be- 


come ſtill more firmly xiveted to 
„„ the 


A 


the Britiſh Conſtitution, which can 
alone ſecure to them the bleſſings 
they at preſent enjoy ; and we be- 
lieve it is a ſentiment nearly uni- 
verſal, even among thoſe who moſt 
warmly diſapprove of the preſent 
adminiſtration, that if they cannot 


be conſtitutionally removed, it is 
better (whatever may be their ta- 


lents or their conduct) that they 
ſhould be continued in office. Ex- 
yp has taught them, that it is 
unſafe to depart on any occaſion 
from the maxims which the wiſdom 
ef their anceſtors have eſtabliſhed ; 
and that it is wiſer, in the words of 
the poet, to hear thoſe ills we 
have, than fly to others that we 


know not of.” 


The reſult, indeed, of every in- 
novation oh an eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, is evidently (from the exam: 

le before us) yncertain, while the 


- evils WIN the change are cer- 


tain / and manifeſt, But if that eſta- 
blifhed canſtitution has been found 


by experience to be a good one in a 


— 


genera view, to hazard its exiſtence 
n the hope of practically amending 
« ' . . . 7 . 
It would be inſanity in the extreme. 


| Fhis has ever been our ſentiment; 
and from the firſt opening of the 


French revolution we have affirm- 
ed, that the ſituation of France and 
England admitted of no compariſon 
whatever“. France was led by a 


chain of circumſtances, unlike every 
thing that has exiſted in this coun- 


try, ko a change of government :— 
In England there was no cauſe or 
motive'to induce ſuch an event: 


France had no conſtitution, and 


her government was univerſally 
acknowledged to be vicious in the 


extreme: — England has made the 


peaceful experiment of her conſti- 
tutipn for more than a century, and 
fopad the proſperity, freedom, and 
happineſs of the people, the glorious 
reſult. When the people 1 


dee the Preface to dur Yolume for 1791 
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therefore, effected a change in their 
government, even while that change 
promiſed to achieve ſomething for 
the amelioration of the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, the example was contempla- 
ted in England with curioſity in- 
deed, but with little of the ardour 
of imitation, A few theoriſts, fond 
of novelty and ſpeculation, were de- 
firousof recommending the conduct 
of the French as an object of emula- 
tion; but their harangues were 
heard with a frigid ſcepticiſm by 
the maſs of the people; while ſome 
who thought more deeply on the 
ſubject fgreſaw, that to form a 
perfect conſtitution was not an eaſy 
taſk, - and that if it were, a ſyſtem of 
morality without religion, and of 
politics without a government, were 
not the means of effecting it, The 
calamities which our neighbours 
have experienced decided the diſ- 


pute; the abettors of French prin- 


ciples in this country were ſoon re- 
duced to a very ſmall compaſs in- 
deed, and, within the circle of our 
knowledge at this hour, we can ſafe · 
ly ſay we know of none. 

One cauſe of diſunian ſtill exifted, 


and that was the war—Of this fome 


have diſapproved, who equally cen- 
ſured the republican politics of 
France, and much more their irre- 


ligious ſentiments. Could it have 


been avoided, all men are agreed 


that it was highly deſirable that 


Britain ſhould have remained at 
peace. The friends of adminiſtra- 
tion have affirmed that war was an 


evil not to be avoided, while others 
have believed that the repeated con- 


ceſſions of France ought to have 
been attended to, and that the preci- 
pitate raſhneſs of miniſters brought 
on a calamity which all unite to 
deplore. The abrupt and unjuſti: 
fable termination of the negotia- 


tion at Liſle made a forcible argu- 


ment in extenuation at leaſt of the 


condudy 
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conduct of miniſters, and thoſe who was alone conſiſtent with ſecurity 
believed them fincere in thoſe offers and honour. 
of pacification could no longer he= Our preparations at home, and 
ſitate in throwing the blame upon the zeal of all ranks of people, had 
the oppoſite party, ſince he who deterred the enemy from attempt» 
offers to negotiate, diſavows (till his ing to invade our coaſts. 
object and his terms are fully ex- In Ireland the rebellion had been 
plained) every hoſtile intention. © repreſſed : the views of ill-minded 

Thus every cauſe contributed to people, who had planned the ſub- 


produce that unity of ſentiment, verſion of our conſtitution, had 


Tg: genes ſpread of loyalty, which been fully detected and expoſed; 
marked the period of which we are thoſe whom this had miſled muſt 


no to treat, the latter end of the year now be awakened to their duty; 
1798 and the beginning of 1799, and the miſeries which thoſe trai- 


On tlie opening of the parlia- torous deſigns had produced im- 


mentary ſeſſion on the 20th of No- preſſed the neceſſſty of expelling 


vember, the benches formerly occu- every attack on the eſtabliſhed go- 
pied by the minority appeared ſtill vernment of their country, | 
deſerted ; but as little could be ef- Under the preſlure of protracted 
fected either by their counſel or war, it was a great ſatisfaction to 
their oppoſition, the abſence of obſerve, that che produce of the 
theſe.able ſtateſmen was the leſs to public revenue had been fully ade - 
be regretted. The ſpeech from the quate to the increaſe of our per- 
throne was for the moſt part a re- manent expenditure: the national 
capitulation of the events which credit had been improved, and 
had occurred during the receſs. commerce had flouriſhed in a de» 
is majeſty commenced with ob. gree unknown, 
ſerving ! That the ſucceſs which had Our ſituation unhappily render- 
attended our arms during the courſe ed the continuance of heavy ex- 
of the preſent year had been pro- pences indiſpenſable to the public 
ducti ve of the happiest conſequen- ſafety : but the ſtate of our re- 
ces, and promoted the proſperity of ſources, and the public ſpirit, would 
the country. Our naval triumphs furniſh the neceſſary ſupplies with- 
had received freſh ſplendor from the out eſſential inconvenience to the 
the memorable action in which lord people, and with as litile addition 
Nelſon had attacked a ſuperior ene- as poſſible to the burthens of the 
my, and turned an extravagant en- ſtate. The aid given to public 
terpriſe to the confuſion of its au- credit by the plan for the redemp- 
thors; the blow thus given to the tion of the land-tax had been at- 
payer and influence of France tended with the moſt beneficial 
ad afforded an opening which effects. We had ſurmounted great 
might lead to the general delive- difficulties; our perſeverance (in 
rance of Europe. T1 a juſt cauſe) had been rewarded 
« The magnanimity of the em- with ſucceſs; and our ſituation in 
peror of Rufſia, and the vigour of a period of danger, compared with 
the Ottoman Porte, had fhown that that of other countries, proved that 
theſe powers were impreſſed with the ſecurity of the Britiſh nation 
a juſt ſenſe of the preſent crifis, and - depended (under Providence) on 
their example wonld be an encou- its own conſtancy and vigour.” 
ragement to other ſtates to adopt Earl Darnley moved the addreſs 


that ſpirited line of conduct which in the accuſtomed manner, rejoice - 
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ing in the proſperity of the coun- 
try, expatiating on the victory of 
the Nile, and echoing back enco- 
miums on the emperor of Ruſſia and 
the Ottoman Porte. The addreſs 
concluded with aſſuring his majeſty 
of the zeal and loyalty of his parlia- 
ment, and the cheerfulneſs with 
which that houſe would ſupport the 
crown and conſtitution. 

Lord Craven ſeconded the mo- 
tion: nothing, he ſaid, could afford 
more pleaſure than the deſcription 
of the preſent ſtate of the country. 
After being deſerted by the allies, 
Whoſe cauſe we had come forward 
to eſpouſe, it was gratifying to ſee 
the noble ſtand we had made, and 
the ſucceſs we had obtained over 
the common enemy of mankind. 
By our ſingle exertions the navy of 
the French republic was annihi- 
lated ; her boaſted army of Eng- 
land had loſt its title; not only our 
| coaſts at home, but our moſt valu- 
able poſſeſſions abroad, were fe- 
cured. + Through the vigilance of 
our marine, but one of all the 
ſquadrons the French had fent out 
to affiſt the rebellion of Ireland 
had reached the place of its deſti- 
nation; and even that had been 
unable to withſtand our well. direct- 
ed force, There was only one 


branch of commerce which we did 


not before almoſt excluſively poſ- 
ſeſs, namely, that of the Levant; 
and of that trade France would be 
now totally . deprived, and we 
ſhould reap all thoſe advantages 
which had heretofore maintained 
her navy. The fituation of Buo- 
naparte was alſo in our favour; 
cut off from all means of retreat, 
and beſet on every fide with ob- 
ſtacles. Theſe ſucceſſes had given 
ſpirit and alacrity to ſeveral of the 


foreign powers, who had unequi- 


vocally determined to join againſt 
the common enemy. Ruſſia and 
the Ottoman Porte had declared 
— themſelves ; and Auſtria, though 
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unwilling, would find it her intereſt 


doubt but that lord 


to unite in the exertions which our 
example had recommended to all 
Europe, and without which it 
would be vain to look either for 


ſecurity or peace. 


The marquis of Landſdown ex- 
preſſed the greateſt pleaſure in pay- 
ing his tribute of gratitude an ap- | 

lauſe to thoſe commanders who 

ad performed their duty fo glori- 
ouſly, and achieved as much as 
men could achieve for the honour 
of their country: but he ſaid there 


remained a duty alſo for ug to per- 


fortn at home, a duty which refted 
upon the king's miniſters and their 
lordſhips—it was, to draw from 
thofe victories the advantages they 
were calculated to ſecure, and to 
make a right application of thoſe 
memorable. events which had been 
extolled with fo much rapture. The 
greateſt conqueſts were but fleeting 
objects, unleſs well uſed ; and how- 
ever faſcinating with their ſplendor, 
would paſs away without ſolid 
cauſe of joy, unleſs made the 
means of attaining the moſt defir- 
able good, ſo often recommended 


by himſelf in that houſe—a ſafe and 


honourable peace, The real patriot 
would think his ſervice beſt repaid 
by knowing it had tended to pro- 
cure the ceſſation of arms, and the 
return of tranquillity. He had no 

Nelſon would 
highly prefer this ſatisfaction to 
any perſonal compliment which 
could be paid him; and the marquis 
acknowledged his regret, in obſerv- 
ing that the victory of the Nile, 


which might have led to peace, 


was employed as a reafon for new 
exerfions, and a continuance of 
the war : and in what manner? by 
again, combining with the Earo- 
pean powers, by every one of whom 
we had already been abandoned. 
Not only that great man lord Nel- 
fon, but every diftitiguiſhed officer 
in the ſervice, would feel diſappoint- 

ment 
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ment if their triumphs produced 
none of thoſe advantages to Great 
Britain, which, with wiſe manage- 
ment, they were calculated to con- 
fer. He wiſhed to be rightly un- 
derſtood—He was ſatisfied it was 
of the utmoſt conſequence to check 
the progreſs of the French revolu- 
tion, It was not neceſſary, nor 
was it ſound policy, to load with 
opprobrium even the enemy : but 
to ſpeak of the conduct of the 


French without uſing the language 
of the moſt unequivacal reproba- 


tion, was impoſſible; their courſe 
of havock and devaſtation, their de- 
teſtable tyranny and baſeneſs, muſt 
excite a ſteady reſolution to check 
their career, and ſave the world 


from the calamity to which they 
would doom it in every boſom 


which cheriſhed liberty as the ſu- 
preme good, But how its progreſs 
was to be checked, what were the 
means moſt likely to be efficaci- 
ous, was the obje of moſt ſerious 
importance, and to which be par- 
ticularly called the attention of 
their lordſhips. Had we not the 
experience of five years to prove 
to us, that we had undertaken the 
taſk in a manner not calculated to 
obtain the end? What probability 
appeared that we ſhould be more 
proſperous in future than we hi- 
therto had been. His majeſty's 
ſpeech afforded but little hopes of 
it; inſtead of a great and well or- 
ganiſed plan, going directly to the 
object in which the powers of 
Europe had concurred—inſtead of 
improving the victory of the Nile 
to this purpoſe, and reſtoring tran- 
quillity to Europe, the continuance 
of war was announced | It never 
could be denied, but that if a ſenſe 
of general danger had brought 
our allies to a league upon honeſt 
principles, in which, inſtead of 
diſgracing themſelves by. looking 


to this country for ſubſidies, they 


would reſume the dignity which 
became them; if their union had 
not been diſtracted by mercenary 
views, by plans of rapine and g- 
grandiſement, by the intervention 
of deſpicable intrigue, aud diſ- 
truſtful jealouſies, it never dould 
be denied but that, at every period 
of the revolution, the powers of 
Europe would have been able to 
have ended their career and miſ- 
chief. 

We now were told of the vigour 
manifeſted by Ruſſia and the Porte; 
a monſtrous alliance between Turks 
and Rufhans! We all knew that 
their mutual diſtruſts exceeded 
thoſe of other nations: it was he- 
reditary; it was implanted in their 
nature, and ſtrengthened by their 
education. The family upon the 
throne of the Ruſſians had uni- 
formly cheriſhed the notion that 
Conſtantinople was to be a part of 
their inheritance. It was with this 
view they named the ſecond ſon of 
the preſent emperor, Conſtantine II. 


And was it from a coalition of this 


ſort that we were to derive hopes of 
vigorous operations againſt France? 
If Ruſſia were in earneſt, why did 
we not hear of the other northern 
powers coming forward and joins 
ing in the league? As to the 
Grand Seignior, what was the Ot- 
toman Porte? Turkey was the moſt 
helpleſs of all the countries upon 
earth; incapable not only of ex- 
ternal operations, but of domeſtic 
defence, and in a ſtate of univer- 
ſal inſubordination. Defeated in 
more than thirty attacks upon one 
rebellious pacha—unable to reſiſt 
the rebellion of a ſubject was it 
from ſuch a country that we were 
to expect a-vigorous co-operation ? 
upon ſuch a league that we could 
place our confidence? Experience 
ought to teach us caution; and im- 
preſs upon our minds the convic- 


tion of the hollow principle upon 
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it would diſcharge them. 
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which combinations of this kind 
were formed. When a court was ſo 
little actuated by motives of honour 
and juſtice, as to forfeit its obliga- 


tions, could we afterwards rely on 
its fidelity? If we ſhould advance to 


a man in neceſſity a ſum of money 
to enable him to carry on a juſt 
claim to eſtates which, were with- 
held from him, and by ſuch ſuc- 
cour he had ſucceeded in his law- 
ſuit, ſhould we not ſay that his firſt 
duty was to repay thoſe perſons 
who had ſaved him from ruin? 
What was true of an individual 
was true of a court. We had 
aſſiſted the great powers of the 
continent : 'one of them had con- 


trated large engagements with us, 
and was enabled by our ſuccour to 


make valuable acquiſitions. It did 


not appear, by his majeſty's ſpeech, 
that this great power had come 


forward to diſcharge its obligations: 
it had not given any aſſurance that. 


The 
loan was raiſed under the guarantee 


of the Britiſh government; and, if 


a new combination ſhould be made 
with courts that had hitherto looked 
to their own diſtin& and indivi- 
dual intereſts only, and deſerted 
the common cauſe the inſtant they 


had obtained fome miſerable ac- . 


quiſition to themſelves, we could 
have no proſpect of advantage from 
a league with ſuch nations. 
Nay, if the jealouſies of theſe 
wers ſhouid be ſtifled for a mo- 
ment, ſomething more was neceſſary 


to the combined movement of Eu- 


rope againſt France: the powers of- 
the Baltic ſhould join the confede- 
racy. But no exertion from this 
quarter was to be ſeen, and we were 
told that the war muſt be prolonged 


| upon the ground of disfointed com- 
bination,—a combination neither 


general nor diſintereſted, Were 
they leſs ſenſible of their danger 
than we? Were they leis liable to 


H AND | 

feel the atrocity of the French iyſ- 
tem ?—It could not be ſaid that 
they were, The protection whieh 
we derived from our marine, from 
our inſular ſituation, and from pub- 
lic opinion, made us more ſecure 
than any other kingdom on the 
continent: and when it was evident 
that we were employed only for 
their own ends; that, however ſo- 
lemn' their engagements, they de- 
ſerted us without a ſtruggle of con- 
fcience, and made their peace with 
our enemies whenever _oy had 
made an acquiſition; could' we 


again entangle ourſelves with ſuch 


confederates? The marquis ſaid, 
that he anticipated the reply to all 
this. How could we make peace? 
It was impoſſible to negotiate with 
the directory. Whether our mi- 
niſters were ſincere in their attempts 
he would not pretend to ſay; but 
if they were, their meaſures were ill 
imagined, and worſe conducted. 
If they were not, this country was 
involved in diſgrace, and laid open 
to the reproaches of all Kurope. It 
was an open and unequivocal mode 
of conduct which he had always 
recommended; and it particularly 
behoved their lordſhips to teſtify 
that they would ſupport the govern- 
ment which would act upon this 
upright principle. It would be 
giving dignity to England to make 
this declaration at a moment of 
conqueſt. He did not mean that 
this country ſhould humiliate itſelf, 
nor was he acquainted- with the 
preſent diſpoſitions of the French 
directory; but it could not be at- 
tended with bad conſequences to 
make the avowal of a liberal ſj ſtem, 
and the moment of victory would 

aſcertain our ftncerity. | 
After ſuch declaration, our conrfe 
(ſhould they refuſe it), was ſafe and 
clear, But it would be wite to lay 
aſide all idle plans of conqueſt and 
acquiſition which we could not 
maintain; 
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maintain; as Corſica and St. Da- 


mingo, which we had captured, 
and found it expedient to give up. 
It would be wiſe to refuſe our afſent 
to all continental intrigues, in which 
it was likely that the French would 


out · manceuvre us, as they hitherto 
had done, and gained as much 


intrigue as by arms. To all ſuc 

intrigues this country ſhould be a 
ſtranger; for all combinations which 
had duplieity for their origin were 
as much againſt the intereſts of 


Great Britain as of humanity. A 


ſpirit of diſintereſtedneſs, a ſyſtem 
of moderation, was the policy, as 


it ought to de the pride, of our 


country. At home the crown had 


gained every thing; it could not, 
and it ought not, to look for any 


further acceſſion of power. The 
preſent was a favourable moment 


for ſecuring the unanimity which 


now prevailed. The attachment of 


the people was ſtronger and more 


valuable than a hundred treaties, By 
retrenching expences, by intro- 
ducing order and œconomy into 


every department of the ſtate, party 
would Go 


on be no more, and we 


might reap the advantages of our 
_ preſent ſituation. A union with 


Ireland had been rumoured; to 
which he ſhould certainly give his 


ſupport, if founded on a principle 


which he could approve. Two 
bodies brought together, and acting 
as one, might certainly effect more 


than ſeparately could be effected. 


Every thing beneficial might be 
expected from ſuch a junction, If it 


were built upon public opinion; 
but if it were to be a government 
of influence, corruption, and all its 
conſequences, would enſue, —con- 
ſequences which Ireland had already 
felt but too ſeverely. 
We were now arrived at that 


point in our hiſtory, when we muſt 
reſume the good ſenſe of our an- 
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ceſtors, and govern by patriotic 
principles, not by bribery or pa- 
tronage. Iaſtead of looking to 
great families, we muſt look to the 


people; and inſtead of the graſp 


and range of jatluence, truſt to the 
economy with which every branch 
of our adminiſtration was conducted. 

So much for our home affairs; 
and as to our external pobtior, 
there remained but one, good and 
practicable courſe; to purſue an ho- 


.nourable ſyſtem as the only means 


of att2iniog a permanent peace. 
Lord Komuey role” to remark, 
that it was eſſential the people 
ſhould think the miniſters tiacere 
ia their late negotiation: whether 


it was ill imagined, however, he 


did not pretend to ſay, but he would 
contend that it was well conducted, 
and, he hoped, had had the effect 
of convincing the people both of 
its fincerity and the abilities of ad- 
miniſtration. 

Of Turkey, and ovr alliance 
with it, he formed better expecta- 
tions than the noble marquis had 
expreſſed. The Turks had ſeen 
their errors with reſpect to France; 


end it would have been well if they 


had oppoſed them long ago with 
vigour, 'They were now deter- 
mined to do this, encouraged by 
the fidelity of this country towards 


all with whom they entered into. 


engagements. The emperor Paul 
was remarkable for his moderation 
and his virtues; there was reaſon 
then to believe he would be honour- + 
able in bis conduct where he had 
pledged bis faith. It had been ſaid, 
that Denmark and Sweden were 
preparing arms, aud, with the other 
powers, combining in one common 


cauſe. If Europe bad undertaken 


this before, there was no doubt but 
the great nation would have given 


way. It was not yet too late, aud 
our proſpects brightened. In our 


finances 


10 


-Hnanees there was nothing to alarm 


us; the funds were higher than 
they had been for a conſiderable 


time, We poſſeſſed great advan- 
tages at this moment, and the great- 


_ eſt was the unanimity of the peo- 


ple. But we ought to abandon the 
Further purſuit of conqueſt, as we 


_-could not retain them when ac- 
in- 


uired ; of which the ſtriking 
ances were Corſica and St. Do- 
mingo, It was true we had reſign- 


ed theſe; but St. Lucia, Marti- 


nique, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Spice Iſlands, were yet in 
our poſſeſſion, and there was no ap- 


\ *pearance of any intention to give 


them up; but he did not pretend 


to judge of the policy of ſurrender- 
ome places, and retaining 
others. His majeſty's miniſters 


could beſt decide which were te- 


nable, as they had the beſt means of 


formi 


right eſtimates. 
Lord Holland differed from the 


marquis of Lanſdown, who, he 
ſaid, had ſo well defcribed the im- 


practicability of any junction be- 


tween Pruſſia and Auſtria; although 
be recommended another combina- 


tion upon more honeſt principles. 


So far was he himſelf from recom- 
' mendin 


any further continental 
connections, that he thought our 


influence hitherto. operating upon 


the German courts had been the 


cauſe of all the-miſchief which had 


taken place, and of the mortifyin 


ſituation in which the continenta 


_ Rates in alliance with the French 


republic found themſelves at this 


moment. Promiſes had been from 
time to time held forth, and uni- 
formly broken. He meant not to 


depreciate from the victories we 


had gained: th 


were additions to 
the national credit and honour; but 
if the only advantage we were to 
gain by them was to be a revival 
of the horrors of war, England 
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had little cauſe to rejoice. The 
ech from the throne held forth 
the probable ſucceſs of a powerful 
confederacy againſt France. We 
had heard ſuch language before, 
but we had only ſeen, in conſe- 
quence of theſe confederacies, de- 
vaſtation extended over the ſurface 
of the globe, with leſs and leſs 
—— of procuring tranquillity. 
former confederacy. of princes 
was the chief cauſe of the calami- 
ties produced by the French revo- 
tion. Experience might teach us that 
it was impoſſible to derive any ad- 
vantage to this country from them, 
We might recolle& that we never 
had an alliance with any of them, 
who had not deſerted us. Auſtria, 
the moſt conſiderable, was only a 
drain upon us, and a temptation 
for the conqueſ of the enemy. 
The late glorious victory — 
to induce us to ſhow a. diſpoſition. 
for peace. It would not be humi- 
lation, but magnanimity; nor would 
the — of this country fancy it 
was a degradation, if his majeſty's 
miniſters, in their name, — 
evince a pacific ſpirit, The e 
of England had” no wiſhes — 
ſiſtent with the glory of their coun- 
try, and he heartily regretted that 
they had not their due weight and 


power in the government. Of the 


diminution of expence, he ſaw but 
little probability; having obſerved, 


that in the years when we had the 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances of retrench- 
ment, ourexpenditure hadincreaſed 


the more. : 


He felt, he ſaid, the difficulty of - 
ſucceeding in the hour of victory 
in any attempt to moderate deſire. 
It was an unwelcome taſk even to 
addreſs their lordſhips on the ſub- 
jet of peace; but he fo far coin- 
cided with his noble friend (the 
marquis of Lanſdown) as to think 
that the greateſt victories were 
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ufctef, „ 1ihleſs employed to obtain 


this only legitimate end of war. 


Lord Mulgrave was es 
that any Engliſhman ſhould think 
that this was a moment for pro 
fing peace, eſpecially to ſuch an 


enemy as we had to contend with: 


reference to the fate of former at- 
tempts had little to do with the pre- 
ſent. Was the relative ſituation of 
the two countries the ſame now as 


at the beginning of the war, either 


in point of glory, in point of fi- 
nance, of in point of the popularity 
of the two governments? When the 
conteſt firſt began, the parties ſtart- 
ed as great rivals upon equal terms; 
at preſent, however, every thing 
which could conſtitute advantage 
was in our favour: in ſuch a of. 
tion of things, would it he wiſe to 
truſt that moderation” which the 


noble lord had ſo highly extolled ? 


Onght we to reſt our ſecurity upon 
the pacific diſpoſition of the preſent 
rulers of France? Was it ſound 


ect had ariſen of ſecuring the in- 
dependence of Europe, to throw 
away our advantages, and feek, by 


_ at a moment when a pro- 


. crouching at the feet of France, a 


precarious, hollow, and fallacious 
eace, without endeavouring to 
turn the glory we had-earned into 
an univerial benefit to the world. 
It was his opinion, that miniſters, 
inſtead of omitting any favourable 
opportunity of bringing the war to 
an honotirable concluſion, had car- 
Tied their defire for peace too far : 
the enemy had miſtaken it for ina- 
bility to maintain the conteſt, and 
their infolence and ambition had 
increaſed ; their obſtinacy indeed 
had deluded them, and led the way 
for this country to obtain the moſt 
ſplendid ſucceſſes, However indi- 
'viduals might lament the loſſes they 
had ſuſtaitied, however the burthens 


of the ſtate might be increaſed, 
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every patriot muſt rejoice in the 
triumphs we had celebrated. In 


that proud eminence which we now 


occupied, we ought not to forget 


po- our ſuperiority, by renewing nego- 


tiations which preſented no 


ſpect of honourable termination: | ; 


it was not by extenuating our ſuc- 
ceſſes, it was not by magnifying our 


we loſſes, that a ſtable peace could 


e promoted: Britain ſtood hi 
amongſt the nations of Europe; 
ought to invite them to combine 
under her auſpices, to reſort to her 
banner for protection, and confide 


in her efforts for ſecurity. It had 


been ſaid, that jealouſies and rival- 
ſnips ſubſiſted between ſeveral of 
the powers that were confederated 
4 France. Auſtria and Pruſ- 

a had entertained them, and ſepa- 
rated; but they had reaſon. ſorely 
to repent their conduct; the events 
which ſucceeded plainly proved, 


that there was no fafety but in 


union, No evil could compare 
with that of giving way to France; 
and, in fact, had we not ſeen theſe 
little diſſenſions laid afide? Ruſſia - 
and the Ottoman Porte (an exam» , 

le beyond all former ſpeculations, 

cauſe the occaſion was beyond all 
former precedents) were now cor- 
dially co-operating in the ſame 
cauſe, When we Conſidered the 
different fituations of this country 
and of France, there was every 


thing to animate us. On the one 


fide was glory, the reſpect and love 
of ſubjects, and the — of war; 
on the other, hatred, inſubordina- 
tion, and the exhauſted reſources of 
rapine and violence. The mode- 
ration ſo highly extolled, after they 


had pillaged a great part of Europe, 


had carried them as far as Egypt in 


_ ſearch of new fources of plunder ; 


in a moment like this, therefore, it 
would be the higheſt of puſillani- 
mity to abandon other powers, to 

whom 


12 


whom experience had taught the 
wiſdom of + fidelity ; and to purſue 
ſelſi ſn meaſures, when ſo bright a 
proſpect was before us of an ho- 
nourable termination of the conteſt. 

Lord Holland roſe to explain; 


BRITISH AND 


The marquis of Lanſdown 


ſtrongly reprobated the idea of plac- 


ing ourſel ves at the head of Europe; 
it was (he ſaid) a vain, fooliſh, idle 
boaſt, which could only terminate 

in confuſion and diſaſter. The col- 


lections which had recently been 
publiſhed in the correſpondence of 
our ſtateſmen fince the Revolution 


he ſaid he never had affirmed that 
the French had been always mode- 
rate in their conduct; moderation 
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had never been the character of 
any government in France, repub- 
lican or monarchical, 
had been periods in which concilia- 


tion on the part of this country 


F* 


would have led to peace. It was 


certainly an unwelcome taſk to re- 
mind their lordſhips that theſe op- 


: reer had been loſt. The 
u 


ms of money fent abroad from 


England had continued the war on 


the continent without Fare 
and this war had conſolidated t 


todo fatal! 


e 
power of France. We had proved 
how inadequate a for- 


mer coalition had been to cruſh 


- 
n 


ſatisfaction in 28 


the revolution, and he ſaw no rea- 
ſon to imagine that the preſent 


would be more ſucceſsful, _ 
Lord Grenville expreſſed much 
a different 
opinion: the powers of the conti- 
nent were now willing to embrace 
a line of conduct more ſuited to 
their intereſts; and was this a mo- 


ment for England to ſhow that ſhe 


» 
* 


Contribute to their deliverauce. 


2 


- 


* 


was guided by little ſelfiſh politics? 
Tonſtead of bringing Europe to its 
fate, and abandoning the victims of 
French domination to their miſery, 
it onght-to be the buſineſs of Great 
Britain to animate their efforts, and 
It 
was the duty of miniſters to pro- 
mulgate this glorious purpoſe, to 
conciliate differences, to allay jea- 
louſies, and not, by reviving them, 
to prevent that co-operation which 
was ſo neceſſary to the general ſaſe- 
ty, and connected with the true in- 
tereſts of the country. 


But there. 


(Bolingbroke, Townſend, Sir R. 
Walpole, and others) demonſtrated« 
how much our wiſeſt politicians 
diſapproved of continental con- 
nexions, the ſyſtem of ſubſidies, and 
the attempt to take the lead in Ru- 
rope. The duke of Marlborough, 
who poſſeſſed conciliatory talents in 
as eminent a degree as any man ever 
did, ſaid, „that it was ſome little 
merit to have made eight nations 
act as one man. Great as the abi- 


lities of the duke of Marlborough 


were, he would venture to ſay, that 
had his grace been now alive, it 
would be above his powers to form 
ſuch a confederacy, or make four 
nations act as one man, or even iu 
concert! No that the experiments 
were to be made at the expence of 
ſo many millions of lives, he would 
be apt to ſay, „Lou have made 
one trial, and failed, and we do not 
wiſh for the ſake of humanity that 


it ſhould be madeagain;” for him- : 


ſelf, he had for ſeveral years op- 
poſed the attempt to take the lead 
in continental connexions, and he 
now oppoſed the renewal of them. 
Lord Sydney affirmed, that he 
could not diſcover in the writings 


of our beſt ſtateſmen any of that 


marked diſapprobation of foreign 
alliances in ſituations of emergency. 
Arguments of lord Bolingbroke in- 
deed might be produced; but he 
did not think his authority, or the 
principles on which the infamous 
treaty of Utrecht was concluded, 
would have great weight, He com- 
plimented lord Grenville and Muſ- 

een eee 
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rave upon their ſpeeches, declar- 
* that ha eee heard more 
eloquence in the courſe of a long 
parliamentary life, | 
The marquis of Lanſdown per- 
ſiſted that the ſtateſmen whom he 


had named (and they were the beſt) 


were of decided opinion that this 


country ſhould never take the lead 
in continental politics, (as he had 
ſaid before) nor attempt to cut and 
carve up Europe. | 

Lord Grenville roſe to declare, 
that the preciſe queſtion was, whe- 
ther the French ſhould have this 
honour, and cut and carve it up 
inſtead of us? not, that this country 
ſhould exerciſe a power and prac- 
tice ſo unwarrantable. 

In the houſe of commons on the 
ſame day, his majeſty's ſpeech havin 
been read, lord G. Leviſon Gowes 
roſe to move the addreſs, He ſaid, 
that the miniſters had made two at- 
tempts at a negotiation for peace 
that the dawn of rational liberty 


having began to break upon the ho- 


rizon of France, and a ſpirit of mo- 
deration having effected an extra- 
ordinary change in, the minds of 
the French people, our government 
had ſuppoſed that theirs was alſo 
inclined to, pacification, and would 
obſerve the conditions; but we had 
deen much miſtaken. The direc- 
tory, fluſhed with ſucceſs and daz- 
zled by their victories, imagined 
that the preſſure. of our difficulties 
and dangers had compelled us to 
this meaſiire ; and there were ſome 
Engliſhmen, (he was ſorry to ob- 
ſerve) who cheriſhed the ſame idea, 
That we had many and great difh- 
cultjes to contend with, no impar- 
tial obſerver would deny; but, 
though our credit had experienced 
ſome decline; although apprehen- 
ſions had been entertained of our 
funding ſyſtem, and a national bank- 
ruptcy was ſaid to ſtare us in the 


from being a people of 


HISTORY, _ ; 
face; yet the vigour of the Britiſh 
nation had been called forth ; a ſpi- 
rit of reſiſtance to the Inſolence of 
the enemy had been excited; a 
conſciouſneſs of our own ſtrength 
had been ſo forcibly impreſſed on 
our minds, that no ſervices had 
been refuſed—no contribution with- 
held—no ſacrifice declined, The 
country had ſtriking inſtances be- 
fore its eyes of what it had to ex- 
peR from the preſumption. of the 
enemy, and was convinced that all 
its ſafety depended upon its exer- 
tion. It was to this, conviction 
we owed our voluntary contribu- 
tions,, and our warlike defences : 
peaceful 
purſuits, and little familiariſed with 
the uſe of arms, we had ſuddenly be- 
come a nation of well-diſciplined mi- 
litary men. The enemy had obſerved 
our ardour ; they had deſiſted from 
the vain threat and impotent deſign 
of invading the Britiſh ſhores ; they 
had ſhrunk from their madly- medi- 
tated ſcheme of deſpoiling us of 
our wealth, and deſtroying the 
ſources from whence it ſprung. 
Whatever might have been their 
lan of plunder and, of maſſacre, 
(a plan which would be found as 
wicked in intention as it was, terri- 
ble in aſpect), that plan our vigi- 
lance had watched, and our pru- 
dence confounded, | 
In their attempts on Ireland they 
had not proved more. ſucceſsful ; 
in vain had they ſupplied the diſaf- 
fected with arms, and effected a par- 
tial landing. The few who had 
diſembarked had been compelled by 
our noble commanders to ſurren- 
der, At the ſame. period, another 
force had been prepared from Hol- 
land, deſtined to corroborate in the 
ſame deſign; but their fate was 
known, and their attempts fruſ- 
trated by the activity of our ſqua- 
dron, Our ſecurity, derived from 
8 thelp 
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theſe efficient efforts, and from the 
inability of the French to accom- 
plim their object of invaſion, per- 
mitted us to contemplate with juſt 


enxultation the gloriaus ſcenes which 


_ theſe 
ed the Ottoman Porte in its moſt 


opened on Great Britain : amongſt 
which ſtood ſo conſpicuous the 
brilliant victory lately recorded. 
The impreſſion which it had made 
on the continent promiſed the 
moſt auſpicious ſul; aud, how- 
ever we might regret that, our gal- 


ant admiral did not fall in with the 


enemy's fleet, to complete its anni- 
bilation, on maturer reflection it 
was a fortunate circumſtance, Had 
the hoſtile fleet been deſtroyed, 
ve could not have known its deſti- 
nation, or been convinced of the 
dious machinations of tbe 
rench directory. The world 
would have been ignorant of the 
craft with which it endeavoured to 
Inveigle the powers with whom the 


French nation was united in trea- 


ties, and whom it profeſſed to re- 
ſpect, whilſt it purpoſed to violate; 

he very moment it was repeating 
profeſſions, had it not attack- 


vulnerable point, ſuppoſing that 


this power was either too dull to ap- 


prehend its deſigns, or too feeble to 


 refift them? Were we deſirous to 


diſcover other advantages of this 
unparalleled triumph? we had 
only to obſerve its influence on the 

otiation at Ra 
be traced the firſt ſymptoms of 


rited reſiſtance to the ambitious en- 


croachments of the enemy. At 
Naples, its effects were not leſs con- 
ſpicuous; and wherever the joy- 
fal tidings had reſpunded, men and 
meafures had aſſumed a new tone 
and complexion ;—ſuch were the 
precious fruits which the wiſdom af 
a people might reap from victories 
won by valour. And was this the 


- * 


BRITISH AND _ | 


reer—to diſpirit their 1 75 to 
damp their zeal, and ſuſpend 
their exertions? Some indeed had 
argued that thefe very circum- 
ſtances of proſperity ſhould direct 
our attention to peace, and enable 


us to effect its attainment, To fe- 


cure an honourable peace, he was 


=as ſincerely diſpoſed as any who 


could hold this language ; nor was 
he dĩſinclined to ſeek it from any a- 
verſion to any form of government; 
but the ſpirit which actuated the 

directory promiſed no ſtability no 
faith. He adverted, he ſaid, in a 
peculiar manner to their hehaviour 
towards Switzerland, and towards 
the infant republics which they had 
created and pretended to patroniſe. 
Whil& the conferences were hold-" 


ing at Raſtadt, and a negotiation 


dt, where might | 
pi- 


momeut to arreſt them iu their ca- 


had actually began between them 
and the emperor, they ſeized upon 
au important poſt in Germany, In- 
deed their conduct had been the 
fame to almoſt every ſtate; and was 
it a moment to relax our endeayours, 
when the emperor of Ruſſia was 
eager to fecond our operations ? 

ould we cruelly. damp the hopes 
of the Belgic inſurgents, whole 
principal dependance was our aſſiſt · 
ance, and who ſo anxiouſly expect- 
ed deliverance from our — 0 
ſion? What, in a word, would be 
the reſult, but to repreſs the indig- 
nation which burned in every na- 
tion againſt Gallic jnſolence and 
Gallic oppreſſion? England was 
nov ſeated on a proud preeminence, 
and, by perſevering in »firm reſiſt- 


ance to our inveterate enemy, mig 


bring to a ſafe concluſion the mo 
arduous conteſt in which any na- 
tion had ever been involved. 
Sir H. P. S. Mildmay ſeconded 
the motion ; and, after expatiatin 
on the ſacrifices which we had al- 


ready made to the intereſts of hu- 
manity, he ſaid we were * » 
| u 
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ſuch terms in pacification as ac- with ſuch immenſe fleets, . with the 
corded with the brilliancy of our ableſt, the beſt, the moſt noble offi- 
viRories—the dignity of our fitua- cers that ever waved a banner, was 
tion—and the influence which we not the enemy repulſed in the be- 
held over the other cabinets of Eu- ginning of their expedition ? - be- 
rope. | n cauſe miniſters had not performed 

Sir on Sinclair dwelt much their duty. He next touched upon 
upon the battle of the Nile. The our diſaſters in the Weſt Indies, at 
peculiar criſis, and the difficulties St. Domingo. He ſaid we had ſuf- 


' which he had to ſurmount, bad fered much, to which there was no 


raiſed lord Nelſon to the firſt rank allufion in the ſpeech from the 
amongſt the naval heroes of the throne. Our ay goa thither had- 
time. Yet much as he exulted in been either raſhly undertaken, ti- 
this glorious exploit, he thought it midly proſecuted, or treacherouſly 
was impoſſible not to ſee that, by abandoned. It was neceſſary to 
the miſcondut of the miniſters, inquire into the circumſtances and 
his lordſhip's laurels had been al- nature of this project; to aſcer- 
moſt, blaſted ; his companions had tain what number of troops had 
been in danger of being left to re- been ' employed ; what numbers 
ine the failure of their enterpriſ- perjſhed ; the ſums of money ex- 
ſchemes, whilſt the force of pended, and how accounted for. 
France was permitted to return ia That houſe would be wanting in 
triumph to her poſts; for in conſe- its duty, if it paſſed in filence over 
quence of the force under his com - affairs thus important; but which 
mand being ſent in detachments to had been paſſed over in the ſpeech 
the Mediterranean, the gallant ad- without a comment. Perhaps the 
miral had been for weeks occupied miniſters would ſay, that the forces 


in ineffectual ſearches, waſting his of this country had not been de- 


time after the fleet of the enemy. feated, and that St. Domingo had 
Had the miniſters appointed a ſuffti- merely been evacuated : but why, 
cient number of cruiſers on the if it was poſſible to obtain, did 
ſtation, their track might have been they iſſue orders to abandon it? 
eafily diſcovered, their fleet defeat - Surely this argued great defect of 
ed, and their troops brought into judgment, on the afhrmation of in- 
our ports. Sq much inattention tegrity. Ta the Eaſt Indies alſo we 
had been ſhown to this part of the had experienced heavy loſles ; _ 
ſervice, that, not having fmall owing to that fatality which. 
cruiſers, admiral Nelſon had been long attended our navy, thoſe poſ- 
obliged to ſend the Leander, a 50 ſeſſions had of late been deſeried. 
= ſhip, with the diſpatches to To the ſame cauſe might be attri- 
rope after the action. Undoubt- buted the capture of two very va- 
edly there bad been a ſplendid vic- luable Eaſt-India ſhips, by the 
tory obtained, but why was it not cruifers of the enemy. Another 
e complete? [A cry of Hear! topic af importance, which demand- 
bear 7} I aſk, (continued fir John the utmoſt attention, had paſſed 
Sinclair) why was not Buonaparte unnoticed in the ſpeech from the 
brought a priſoner to the metro- throne—the | finance, We. had 
polls why was not the force heard much in every other place of 
of France ſucceſsfully ued in raiſing the expenditure- within the 


its progreſs to Alexandria? why, year; probably aa es” 


to collect the ſenſe of the nation 
from the effect it might have on the 
projects of the new committee of 
finance ſitting at the manſion-houſe. 
It would be well to treat that houſe 
with a little more reſpect, and not 
revive in the perſons of a few mer- 
chants there the characters of the 
Scotch lords of the articles, who 
previouſly were accuſtomed to di- 
geſt every law which was propoſed 
te the parliament of that country. 
He fincerely hoped their privileges 
would be afferted, and all innova- 
tions reſiſted ; and he a. he ſaid, 
this opportunity of proteſting againſt 
ſuch jocks, decaue, of all the 
meaſures, the plan of finance, re- 
ported to have been diſcuſſed there, 
was the moſt impolinic and vneqpi- 
table; and if it extended to the new 
ſpeculations of the enemy, it was 
not poſſible to know what miſchiev- 
ous effects it might produce on the 
permanent revenue of the country. 
The hon. baronet (ſir J. S. yoga 
had alluded in his ſpeech to the 
. / progreſs of the aſſeſſed taxes, and 
expreffing pleaſure that the laſt had 
fallen ſhort of the miniſter's ex- 
pectations; as alfo, that the land- 
tax was likely to meet with few ſup- 
porters amongſt the proprietors of 
land; as every thing taken from the 
owners by that project would be 
taken from the improvement of 
their eſtates, and whatever blighted 
agricultural induſtry would impo- 
veriſh the country. 1 
clair faid, that he wiſhed the mi- 
_  Nifter to unfald his plans, that the 
hauſe might form ſome notion of 
the burthens they had yet to bear, 
and tlie W they muſt 
yet adopt, It was likewife, he 
thought, the duty of the right hon, 
gentleman to apologiſe far certain 
expreſſions with which he had end- 

ed his parliamentary career laſt ſeſ- 
Kons. [As this ſentence had obviy 


r6 BRITISH AND 


.ouſly ſome reference to the affair 
between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tierney, 
there was a general cry, Io order 


The ſpeaker tlien pronounced it an 


infallible rule of the houſe, that no 
ſpeech ſhould be ſubject of ani- 
madverſion excepting on the day of 


its delivery, or at the next fitting, 


and conſequently. this language was 
diſorderly. Sir John pleaded his 
ignorance in having tranſgreſſed, 
and'declared that he cheerfully ſub- 
mitted to ſuch high authority; on- 


cluding with'a hope that our victo- 


ries might reſtore peace, and not be 
waſted on the projects of a finance 
miniſter. | 


Sir Francis Burdett. opened his 


ſpeech with regretting that all our 


conqueſts were only fignals of new. 


expeditions and accumulated bur- 
thens, inſtead of the long-wiſhed- 
for blefling—peace, He had ap- 


prehended that the victory of ad- 


miral Nelſon would produce a 
union of ſtates, which before were 
adverſe to each other, and enable us 
to preſerve the balance of Europe. 
With joy he would conſent to this 
union as a means of attaining tran- 
quillity ; but, on the contrary, if 
it was uſed as an inſtigation for con- 
tinuing the war, our moſt noble ex- 
ploits could only be regarded as fore- 
runners of calamity. In the ſpeech 
from the throne there appeared a 
ſtudied ambiguity of expreſſion ; 
and it was impoſſible to trace the 
future meaſures of admmiſtration, 
the line of policy which would be 
purſued, or the ſacrifices which the 
country would be required to make 
towards plans of ambition or of 
ſecurity. Not a word was dropt of 
our allies, of the zealous emperor 
of Germany, or the faithful king 
of Pruſſia; but we had panegyrics 
on the magnpnimity of Ruſſia, and 
the deciſion of the Ottoman Porte, 
Refore we could conſem to the 


plans 
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Plans of the miniſter for extending 
our commerce, and increaſing our 
proſperity, it was neceſſary to know 


-what were the real objects of the 


conteſt. It was not difficult to 
ſwell periods with theſe terms ; but 
a member of that houſe would but 
Ill diſcharge his duty to his conſti- 


tuents by implicitly confiding to 


any miniſter the preſervatibn of 
the one, and the means of adding 
to the other. But there was one 
point which particularly demanded 
attention z the promiſe of accom- 
pliſhing the ernste of all Eu- 
rope. To him theſe words were 
unintelligible. Were we again to 
empty our coffers to reſtore Bel- 

ium to the emperor, or Italy to 
its priſtine ſtate ? Would new coa- 
litions ſucceed againſt France in the 
plenitude of power, when, in her 
diſtracted ſituation, in the infancy 
of her glory, without allies, her 
antient territory ill ſecured, and 
herſelf alone, ſhe had fought her 
battles with ſucceſs againſt all Eu- 
rope? If the emperor, the kings 
of Pruffia, Spain, and Portugal; 
if the diſciplined troops of England, 
and its reſources, could not ſubdue 
her; was there any reaſon for us 
to expect conqueſt from new alli- 
ances riling out of the ruins of the 
old? His next ſubje& of animad- 


verſion was what he conſidered to 


be an attack upon the laws and li- 
berties of our country. The men, 
he ſaid, who held the ſituation of 
conſervators of the public ſafety, 
who had the command of the veſ- 
ſel of the ſtate, had criminally de- 
ſerted their legaF poſts, and had 
thrown overboard the ballaſt con- 
ſtitution—diſabling the national 
bark for ever. This abridgement 
of the privileges of Engliſhmen 
was the work of the miniſters ; but 
could not have been achieved, if 
2 man had faithfully 
his duty and bis obligations to 
1799- 


country. They could not have di- 
vided the kingdom againſt itſelf, 


uſurped the juriſprudence, and dared 


to have erected a Baſtile in Britain. 
Having complained of theſe griev- 
ances, he believed, he ſaid, that the 
language of every real patriot would 
be, „that if unanimity was defirg- 
ble, let us be reſtored to our good 
old laws for rules of action; Fer a 
fair repreſentation of the people in 
their parlament be made; let us 
ſee the priſons deſtrayed, and our 
conſtitution re-eſtabliſhed : for, 
without theſe, to call upon the 
country for uaconditional ſupport, 
was adding mockery and inſult to 
injury and injuſtice.” | 

The queſtion was carried with 
only one diſſenting voice. 2 

The firſt' weeks of the ſeſſion 
were-principally occupied by a new 
ſyſtem of finance, introduced by 
the miniſter, and which in a future 
chapter it will be our object to de · 
tail. The next meaſare of import- 
ance introduced by his majeſty's-. 
miniſters, was the continuance of 
the bill for the ſuſpenſion of the 
habeas corpus act; but, previous 
to this buſineſs, -a motion was 
introduced by Mr. Tierney re- 
lative to peace, which it is ne- 
ceſſary to notice. It was on the 
[ith of December that Mr, Tier- 
ney ſubmitted his motion to the 
houſe of commons; and it was in 
ſubſtance, „ that the -miniſters 
ſhould adviſe his majeſty againſt en- 
tering into any engagements which 
could impede a negotiation for 
peace, whenever a diſpoſition ap- 
peared in the French republic to 
treat on terms confiſtent - with the 
intereſts of Great Britain,” 

He was well aware, he ſaid, that 
this motion was an encroachment 
on the prerogative of the crown, 
which unqueſtionably poſſeſſed the 
power of making war or peace: 
but it belonged tothe houſe to grant 
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ſupplies ; and, as one of its mem- 
bers, he had as good à right to ſay 
that the ſupplies granted to the 
croun ſhould granted excluſivel 
to England, as to vote again 
_=_— : a right which no one would 
attempt to deny. 

But it might, be oßjected, that 


» 


this motion tended to damp the riſ- 


ing 755 of Europe. If that ſpirit 
was likely to animate all Euro 


* 
* 


againſt the common enemy, he 
Would be the laſt man in the coun- 
try. to wiſh it diſcouraged; but 
there was no ſpirit arifing from a 
good principle in any quarter; and 


on its principle alone muſt depend 


the value and the duration of any ſpi- 


rit. What had been the conduct of 


the powers of the continent? Had 
a 2 courſe of oppoſition 
to the ambitious projects of France 


ever been purſued by any of them ? 


Pruſſia had been at peace for three 


ears. The miniſter of the repub- 
c was treated there with all the 
refpeA which nations obſerve to- 
wards thoſe with whom they wiſh 
to' continue a good underſtanding. 
The, emperor alſo had no diſpute 
with the French at preſent. Ruſſia 
made profeſſions in our favour ; but 
this was all. The Ottoman Porte 
had expreſſed ſome reſentment 


againſt what Mr. Tierney ſaid he 


conſidered a ſudden act of injuſ- 
tice: not that he meant to ſay the 
French had not been guilty of the 
moſt ſcandalous injuſtice in many 
reſpects before; but the oppoſition 
of the Porte to the republic would 
diſcontinue the inſtant they could 
obtain for themſelves what they 
wanted: they would have no ſhare 
in the general deliverance of Eu- 
rope. A general ſpirit to reſiſt the 
French was not to be Teen; nor a 

neral confederacy to be expected. 

he great confederacy againſt 


France was when the unfortunate- 


them to French principles. 
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monarch was under trial, and at the 
time of his death. The combined 
powers were then in the greateſt 
force. France had no ſettled. go- 
vernment; all that ſhe poſſeſſed 
was employed to reſiſt invaſion. 
Her troops were undiſciplined; and 
ſhe had nothing to depend upon 


but the energy of the people. It 


was then that a confederacy was 
moſt formidable. But what had 
been its effect? Total diſcomfiture 
of the confederates! Wbether it 
was produced by the ſkill of the 
French, or their own jealouſy and 
indeciſion, the conſequenge was the 
ſame. And was the ſkill of the one 
leſs, and the union of. the other 
greater, than before? Were the 
generals weaker now, and the allies 
more attached to each other? Was 
it to be believed that Auſtria would 


place more confidence in Pruſſia 


(ſuppoſidg a new combination. was 
ormed). than ſhe did formerly? 
Could England have. more confi- 
dence in either of them, after hav- 
ing been deſerted by both? Ought 
we to vote for larger ſupplies than 
any that had yet been voted, for 
the purpoſe of adjuſting this or that 
polag which might belong to the 
eft or right fide of the Rhine? 
Were theſe points eſſential to the 
welfare. of alot Britain? Could 
we derive any hope from the prom 
action of the Noa porte: 
Would any man ſay, that any of 
theſe combinations could be of real 
ſervice to England ? i 
To all this it had been anſwered, 
that thoſe nations now underſtood 
their own intereſt better than be- 
fore. What proof was there of it? 


The combined powers predicted all 


the evils which had happened in 
conſequence of the anarchy of: 
France; nor did they fail to aſcribe 
Here 
Mr, Tierney ſaid it was neceſſarx 
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to explain What he himfelf meant 


French principles, as they were 
miſunderſtood, and 5 un- 
derſtood by different perſons. Some 


called any wiſh for parliamentary 
reform the reſult of ſuch principles. 
With theſe he could not agree; but 


as wrt thoſe which produced and 
were ſuppotting the preſent tyrann 

of Fear, " Grie would aa 
reprobate and rejoice, in their ex- 
tinction than bimſelf, Could any 
thing now be done to inflame the 
nations more than had been done 
by the republic before? What 
could infpire monatchy with greater 
hatred againſt French principles 
than the conduct towards their mo- 
narch? Could the nobility of any 
country teſtnt any thing more than 


the abolition of their order, and 


the. deſtruction of their titles? 
What could inſpire. the church with 
more zeal than the overthrowin 

all church eſtabliſuments? Theſs 
were the men who once united 
ãgainſt France; and it was from 
theſe that the deliverance of Eu- 
rope was again expected. Was it 
reaſonable to expect, after having 


obtained Mantua, Ne 
d 


and other places, that France wou 
be more eafily driven within her 
ancient limits? or could this great 


object be accompliſhed without a 


greater evil happening to our own 
country? in ſhort, without ſuch 
conſequences to 'our finances as 
could not be calculated without 
diſmay ? But where was the line of 
demarcation to be drawn? Were 
we only to attempt to rethice 
France within her former bounda- 
ries,” the other powers would not 
aſſiſt us here. They would not aid 
us in reſtoring to each other what 
had been loſt. If the confederacy 
were to be formed, it would be di 

ſolved long before this object could 
be accompliſhed ; not that there 


* 


rg 
was any thing in this motion to 
revent its accompliſhment; but, 
inſtead of extending the confede. 
racy, it would be wiſer to leave them 
to apply to us, and not hold out a 
determination to bring about the 
deliverance of Europe, which-was 
indeed impracticable. 5 
His majeſty's declaration after the 
breaking up of the conference at 
Liſſe, in a ſpeech which did honour 
to his councils, expreſsly affirmed, 
that whilſt any ſuch determination 
prevailed, his earneſt with to reſtors 
eace to his ſubjects myſt be fruit- 
eſs. He renewed before all Eu- 
rope the moſt ſolemn aſſurance, 
that in ſpite of repeated, provoca- 
tions, and at the very moment when 
Providence had bleſſed. his arms 
with ſucceſs, he was ready to con-. 
clude peace on the fame terms 
which he had before propoſed. 
The rejection of ſuch an offer de- 
monſtrated the implacableanimoſity 
and infatiate ambition of the enemy 
to whom alone muſt be attributed 
the conſequences of this direful 
war. f 3 
Mr. Tierney obſexved, that this no- 
ble declaration was made after the 
brilliant victory of lord Duncan, and 
clearly manifeſted that even exulta» 
tion and triumph did not ſtand in 
the way of his majeſty's pacific 
diſpoſitions to Europe. But, alas! 
we now. were told that the laſt 


ſplendid achievement of lord Nel | 


on had changed them ! Sp 
The laſt obje&ion which he ſhould | 
anticipate was, that this motion 
might intimate to France that we 
could not any further co-operate 
with our allies. But we did co-ope- 
rate by our naval exertions ; had 
co-operated effectually by our naval 
victories; and it was his ardent des 
ſire that we ſhould continue to co- 
operate by the force of our fleet; 
but not by ſending troops or ſub- 
Ba kdies 
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ſidies to the continent. In the name 
of the comfort, the quiet, and the 
ſafety of the country, he proteſted 
againſt it! We were carrying on 


a war, the expenſe of which, by 


eſtimate, was 30 millions a year, 


which was two millions and a half 
every month. We had added in 
fix years 150 millions ſterling to 


dur debt, by which we had created. 
the neceſſity of adding 8 miilions 
to our annual burdens; a ſum equal 
to the whole of our expenditure 
when his preſent majeſty came to 
the throne, Were he to affirm that 
the real addition to our debt at the 
end of the year would be 180 mil- 
lions, he ſhould not exceed the 
point. It was firmly his opinion, 
that the chancellor of the exchequer 
knew that our affairs could not be 
wound up for a peace eſtabliſhment 
without the greateſt difficulty, and 
therefore was willing to prolong 
the war, But, to what a ſtate were 
we reduced when the tenth of every 
man's income was demanded under 
one head, independent of all other 
impoſts, to ſupport the eſtabliſh- 
ment, and that this ſubjected every 
man to. the inconvenience of hav- 
ing his accounts examined? We 


\ 


were aiſo called with too much rea- 


fon an armed nation; for, though 
he felt the pride which an Engliſh- 
man ought to feel at the attach- 
ment of his countrymen to their 
country, evinced by their qualify- 
ing themſelves to defend it, this 

eaſure muſt increaſe the influence 
of the crown, which was a great 
evil in its nature, beſides the bring- 
ing under military diſcipline ſo many 
men who were more uſeful in the 
ivil offices of life. The law had 
Elenced every man in the country, 
(excepting in that houſe) by the 
uſpenſion of the habeas corpus 
act; and when all theſe circum- 


* ho 


Kances were added together, was. 


it probable that the conſtitution of 
England, or the purſes of the peo- 
ple, could ſupport this ſyſtem of 
deſtruction much longer: | 

As to the other parts of the em- 
pire, Ireland for inſtance, he would 


ſay but little; but he underſtood 


that, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
to repreſs rebellion there, further 


exertions were yet wanted, He 


merely hinted at this; he would not 
argue the poiht, for reaſons which 
the houſe might gueſs. 
looked at our eſtabliſhments in'the 
Eaſt, we ſhould ſee very large ex- 
penſes; and in the Weſt fodies 
the firſt thing which preſented itſelf 
was the evacuation of St. Domingo. 


He meant not to reproach the gal- 


lant officer who conducted it—he 
was ſenſible of the great value of 
his military ſervices; but this eva- 
cuation was an alarming thing. 
Here was a power to be raiſed 
which coſt ten millions of Britiſh 
money, and ten thouſand ' Britiſh 
ſubjects! From this frightful ex- 
penditure of blood and money, 
what had been the reſult? Fifty 
thouſand blacks had ſtarted up in 
arms! and thus, within a few hours 
fail of our Weſt-India colonies, 
there was a force of no leſs than 
50,000 black men difciplined to 
arms, and inflamed with enthuſi- 
aſtic notions of liberty. Thea tet 
us conſider the ſituation of the 
enemy : they had now, if not the 


firſt, certainly rhe moſt ſucceſsful 


general in Europe: he was now at 
the head of a large army in Egypt, 
where he had remained many 
months without having received 
one check. Should he come back 
again to France, and turn his mind 


againſt this country, Mr. Tieraey- 


ſaid, he hoped we ſhould be able to 
meet him; but it would be a v 
ſerious thing : and ſurely, with 
theſe proſpects, we had enough 2 


If we 
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do, without embarking in any in- 
termediate ſcheme for the deliver- 
ance of Europe!—He concluded 
with wiſhing that the energy of this 
country might be directed to the 


' Intereſt of Great Britain, and not 


be waſted in viſionary projects of 
ideal conqueſts. To himſelf it would 
always be a conſolation to reflect 
that he had lifted up his voice, 
ogy 6 porn and feeble as it was, 
in the cauſe of patriotiſm and 
truth. | 

Mr. Canning aroſe, and in a ſpeech 
of conſiderable length re · ſtated moſt 
of thoſe objections which Mr. Tier- 
ney had anticipated, but not in his 
_— removed, On the firſt, 

r. Canning ſaid, he was not in- 
clined to lay the greateſt ſtreſs 
(conſtitutional form); the nature 
of this motion, though extraordi- 
nary, was not unprecedented; much 
leſs did he mean to deny the right 
of the houſe of commons to offer 
its advice to his majeſty on the 
ſubject of negotiation or of war. 
It had ſeveral times interfered in 
both; though a fatality had always 
ſeemed to attend theſe interferences, 
as almoſt in every inſtance from the 
revolution to our own time th 
had been either nugatory or mit- 


' chievous, But, whatever might be 


the force of precedents, theſe alone 
would not be ſufficient to juſtify 
the motion, unleſs it cquld beproved 
that ſome neceſſity exiſted which 
called for ſuch an interference of 
the houſe of commons. And this 
could only ariſe from ſome open- 
ing for peace now preſenting itſelf, 
of which miniſters did not ſhow 
themſelves diſpoſed to take advan- 


tage, or from their having evinced 
A 


iſpoſition hoſtile to it at former 
periods. 

That any ſuch opening now ex- 
iſted, the hon. gentleman had not 
vrged ; his motion therefore muſt 


* 


nr., 


be attributed to a falſe impreſſion 
on his mind of the conduct of 


miniſters in former negotiations: 


he ſeemed to retain a confuſed re- 
collection of what had paſſed at 


Liſle; he remembered that an em- 


barraſſment had been thrown in the 
way by a queſtiot about allies, but 
utterly forgot that the allies, who 


had created this embarraſſment, were 
the allies of France, and not of 


Great Britain; and under this miſ- 


take he was applying to this coun- 


try a cure for the miſcondu& of 
the enemy. Yet, Mr. Canning ſaid, 
he was prevented from admitting 
even this foundation for the pro- 
ceeding, by the approbation ex- 
preſſed of the maniteſto publiſhed 


at Liſle, which Mr. Tierney had 


acknowledged exhibited undoubted 
proofs of the pacific diſpoſition of 


the miniſters, Yet what had been 


that gentleman's conduct under this 
avowed belief? Convinced (as he 
himſelf expreſſed) that his majefty 
had done all in his power to obtain 
peace—that he had exceeded all that. 
could have been expected of him 
in forbearance and moderation 
that he had diſplayed, even after 
the victory of lord Duncan, the 
moſt decided diſpoſitions for tran- 
quillity—conviaced that the abrupt 
concluſion of the negotiation had 
been the act of the enemy—that* 
his majeſty had no choice, and muſt 


of neceſſity carry on a war which 
the ambition of France would not 


allow him to terminate—in this 


conviction Mr. Tierney had voted. © 
againft the ſupply! He meant not 


to impeach this conduct; doubtleſs 
he had his reaſons for it; but he 


ſubmitted it to the judgment of the 


houſe, whether (if no folid advan» 
tages were derivable from ſapport- 


ing this extraordinary motion) it 
was worth while to adopt an un- 


neceſſary and r meaſure 
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to evince our wiſh for peace merely 
to ſecure à vote againſt the ſupply for 
carrying on the war! The intereſts 
of Great Britain were to be conſi- 

red with relation to the different 
circumſtances of the enemy, and 
of Europe. What might be a ſe- 
cure peace for England with France 
when reduced in power, andEurope 
at liberty, would be highly unſafe 
hn ns France in her preſent ſtate 
of aggrandiſement, with great part 


of Europe at her feet, and the re- 


ſources of other nations at her diſ- 
poſal. It would alſo be more dif- 
ficult for us, ſingle and unaſſiſted, 
to extort from France ſuch terms 
as would be conſiſtent with our in- 
tereſts, than to obtain the ſame, if 


backed by a powerful confederacy 


in Europe. 


A declaration conveyed to France 


by this motion, that we were de- 

termined at all events to treat ſingly, 
would inflame her pride, and in. 
creaſe her demands—to affirm pub- 
licly that we 'would make no com- 
mon cauſe with othernations, would 
neceſſarily place thoſe nations at 


EA her mercy, or on her fide, The ef- 


fe& muſt therefore be to deprive us 
of the probable advantages of the 


peace to be obtained, and our power 


of obtaining it: it preſcribed a more 
arduous taſk with leſs efficacious 
means. N 
At the ſame time this motion did 
not haſten the concluſion of any 
peace; for it left not miniſters at 
ſiverty to conclude any which they 
id not think conſiſtent with the 
' ſecurity of the country; and if they 
5 (as laudably they might) 
t no peace would be ſuch which 
did not provide for the ſafety of 
Europe, what aſſurance did this mo- 
tion afford againſt a hopelefs pro- 
longation of the war? 
If the honourable gentleman had 


. faifly ſtated the idea of his own 
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mind, inſtead of uſing ſo much cir- 
cumlocution about the © conſiſten- 
cy with ſecurity and intereſts of 
reat Britain,” he would have re- 
commended a /eparate peace. 

It is told us, that we ſhould not 
ſucceed in effefting a © general de- 
liverance;” nor did he pretend to 
affirm that we ſhould : but that this 
was the obje& which we ought to 
have in view he always would con- 
tend, even if we had reference only 
to our own ſafety. This deliver- 
ance he willingly. acknowledged 
could not be effected by our exer- 
tions alone; and unleſs other powers 
were diſpoſed to co-operate ſin- 
cerely, we had no chance of attain- 
ing our wiſhes. But he would af, 


if there were no ſuch diſpoſitions 


evident, what was the neceſlity of 
the motion? Why ſhould parlia- 
ment interfere to prevent bis ma- 
jeſty's miniſters from taking advan+ 
tage of intentions which did not 
exiſt, and co-operation, which never 
would he offered? But if, on the 
other hand, theſe powers were ready 
to take a part in a common ſalva- 
tion, and only waited for our en- 
couragement to begin, was it the 
dictate of our duty and our. intereſt 
to ſave. France from her. merited, 
deſtruction, and, by ſych, a. pro- 
ceeding as was here recommended, 
extinguiſh the reſentments which her 
aggreſſions had enkindled through- 
out Europe? If, however, this co- 
operation ſhould be offered, we. 
ought to receive it with ſuſpicion, 
and diſtruſt, and, judging from the. 
manner in which we had been 
duped before, conclude henceforth 
that no fidelity was to be expected. 

Surely this was illiberal and un- 
juſt ! What, becauſe Auſtria and 
Pruſſia had been unfaithful to aur, 
alliance, and inconfiſtently with 
their own. intereſts had made peace 
at different times, were Ruſſia _ 
mg the 
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the Porte to be conſidered as powers 
on whom no reliance could be 
placed, and from whoſe exertions 
no advantage could be gained? 
Are the errors of the guilty to fur- 
niſh ground of preſumption againſt 
the innocent? The words in his 
majeſty's ſpeech, mentioning “ the 
vigour and decifion of the Ottoman 
Porte,” ſeem to have conveyed 
fomething obviouſly abſurd and ri- 
diculous—he could not imagine for 
what reaſon, Why ſhould not the 
Grand Seignior take as correct a 
view. of his intereſts, as any other 
power whoſe cuſtoms might be 
more conformable to our own? 
The declaration of the motives 
which had actuated the Porte was 
as able and maſterly a compoſition, 
as ſound in principles of policy 
and juſtice, as any ftate paper ever 
bliſhed by any cabinet. 
But this Turk was a Maliometan, 
and therefore an ally unfit for a 
Chriſtian, For his own part, he, 
thought an alliance with a Maho- 
metan might be as good as a peace 
with an atheiſt; the ſanction of its 
engagements be as ſacred, and its 
ſtipulations as likely to be fulfilled, 
Yet this was not all: the Turk was 
ſlow to anger, hard to be driven 
into action. If ſuch were his cha- 
rater, what muſt have been the 
provocations that had rouſed him! 
But the Turks and Ruſſians were 
natural enemies :—what did this 
rove, but that the aggreſſions of 
rance had been ſo multiplied, fo 
various, and fo extraordinary, as to 
unite againſt: her thoſe powers the 
moſt oppoſite in nature and in- 
tereſt—to make the neceſſity of re- 
ſiſtance, and the duty of ſelf - pre- 
ſervation, ſuperſede every narrower 
conſideration, every motive of con- 
trated policy? 7 


For our old allies, however, it is 


taken for granted, that no apology” 


* 
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can be made, no good reaſon be 
alleged why they ſhould be more 
worthy our confidence, or true to 
their own.intereſts: yet, had we not 
known individuals. in our own 
conn whoſe ideas reſpecti 

— had totally been —. 
Had not the invaſion of Switzer- 
land, the ſwindling tranſaction with 
America, and the negotiation at 
Liſle, wrought a ſurpriſing change 
in the public mind in England? 


And why ſhould we limit the bene- 


fits of experience to our own'couny 
trymen only? Might not the ſtateſ- 
men of | Auſtria or Pruffia have 
caught ſome ligt from the - 
ceedings on the continent? Were 
they not to be believed, if they 
made this declaration; and what - 
ever engagements had formerly ſub- 
ſiſted between them and the direc- 
tory, when they detected the fraud 
which had been practiſed on their 
judgments, and the atrocity of their 
allies, they withdrew their friend ; 
ſhip and their allegiance? | 

| Mr. Catiningewett long upon the 
credit which was due to this peni- 
tent retraction; it would be the 


intereſt of England, he ſaid, to pro- 
fit by any future offers of co -· ope- 


ration from ſuch quarters: they had 
ſuffered, and in the ſchool of af- 
fliction had learnt wiſdom. | 
But, however wilting they might 
be to ſeize a favourable opportu- 
nity for ſhaking off their yoke to 
France, were we even able to rally 
them on our fide in the onſet, their 
aſſiſtance was worth nothing. Ex- 
hauſted and diſpirited as they were, 
they had neither the heart nor 
ſtrength to fight the battle of inde- 
pendence—and too true it was that 
they had been cruelly reduced and 


broken down yet 
| Spoliatis arma ſuperſunt. 
The arms which they had remain - 
e ing 
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tion, and the deſire of revenge! 
Let France 2/4 oa to the bad paſ- 
ſions of our allies—let her cajole 
their fears, or inflame their appe- 
tite for aggrandizement—the foun- 
dations of our tacit alliance with 
the allies of France were already 
laid in their juſt reſentment, in 
their proud indignation, in every 
virtuous and every honourable feel- 
ing ! Fay 

When did ſucha conteſt terminate 
in giving permanent preponderance 
to evil? Another and a graver 
doubt was ſtarted: Whether, with 
half the world iu arms at our fide, 
the objects which we ſtrove to ob- 
tain would be in any politic ſenſe 
Britiſh objects? There was a time 
when any doubt, whether the ſitua- 
tion of the powers of the continent 
relatively to us, or to each other, 
and the balance of Europe, were 
objects of Britiſh concern, would 
have been ridiculed and reviled. 
But all this was now changed, it 
ſeemed: therefore, without ſtating 
any afirmative opinion of his own, 
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_tlemen on the oppoſite ſide of the 
honſe, what were actually ſuch ? 


— * — 
— 


expedition - to Egypt, as having 
threatened our poſſeſſions in the 
Eaſt. Was then the deliverance 
of Egypt from a French army a 
Britiſlr object? Was not the co- 
operation of the Turk deſirable to 
enable us to effect this purpoſe ? If, 
by the joint aſſiſtance of Ruſſia and 
the Porte, we could ſweep the Le- 
vant and the Mediterranean of the 
remains of this piratical armament; 
if the coaſts of Italy were thus ren- 
dered unaſfailable by _the enemy, 
and the ſouthern parts of France 
thus laid open to our attack, and 
the ports and commerce ſccurgd to 
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he would only inquire of the gen- 


/ . Mr, Tierney had alluded to the 
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ing were arms moſt terrible to ty- us; were theſe ' Britiſh. objects? 
rants—their wrongs, their deſpera- 


Were the Netherlands? There was 
a time when the dependence of 
theſe upon France was conſidered 
as ſo prejudicial to this country, 
that there was no caſe in which 
they would not have been thought 


a ſufficient cauſe for engaging in a 


war. He did not pretend to ſay it 
was ſo; but ſuch had been the opi- 
nion of their importance by able 
politicians. If, by the aid of Pruſ- 
ſia, we could reſcue Holland from 
her preſent ſtate of ſervitude and 
degradation, raiſe her once more 
among the independent powers of 
Europe a rich, flouriſhing, and 
a happy country, connected with us 
by - old habits, common intereſt, 


and the reciprocation of commer» 
cial advantages; would any perſon 


deny that this was a Britiſh object, 
or be proud hereafter to have thrown” 
an inſuperable impediment in the 
way of its accompliſhment ? 13 
If, then, any one of theſe might 


poſſibly be attained by our foreign 


alliances, much more if we could 
ſuppoſe it would open a paſſage to 


all, was it not ſurpriſing that a. 


member oſ the Britiſn parliament 
ſhould entertain ſo perverſe an am- 
bition as to be able to ſay hereafrer, 
All this might have been accom- 
pliſhed, but by my ſingle motion to 
prevent it?“ 

Yet he was far from undertaking 
that, if the motion did not paſs, our 
ardent wiſhes would be accompliſh- 
ed, The debate was not, whether 
ſuch exertions would lead to ſuch 
reſults, but, whether we ſhould 
throw away the only chance we 
had for their being made? The 
hon. (gentleman had not affirmed 
that Europe could not be ſaved; he 
anly defired that we might give no 
encouragement, have no fhare in 
ſaving it! It was not neceſſary to 


argue whether the ſucceſs was pro- 


bable, 
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bable, but whether it was ſo impro- 


bable as not to deſerve the experi- 


ment. | 
Was this motion intended as a 
motion for peace? If fo, why had 


he not the candour to ſay ſo? Was 


it delicacy or national honour which 
ſtood in the way of direct negotia- 


tion? For himſelf, he had no ſuch 


delicacy, and did not approve it. 
Mr. Tierney would not ſpeak 70 
France, but at her; he had not pro- 
poſed that we ſhould boldly ſay to 

the directory, Will you make 
peace? but ſay, loud enough to be 
overheard by it, I wiſh theſe 
French gentlemen would make an 
overture to us.“ 

Was this a mode of preſerving 
the dignity of our country? or, was it 
not doing that ſneakingly, which, if 
it was fit to be done at all, muſt, to 
have effect, be done openly, unequi- 
-vocally, and directly 

But the miniſters had loſt all their 


pacific diſpoſitions, and were be- 


come inveterately and incurably 
warlike: the ſpirit of moderation 


in the laſt manifeſto was evaporated ; 


and however they had borne the 
tidings of lord Duncan's victory, 
that of lord Nelſon had intoxicated 
them to madneſs. That the confi- 
dence of the country was high, that 
the government partook of the ſpirit 
of the people, he was happy to ac- 


knowledge; but that this ſpirit had 


ſtarted ſaddenly out of the late vic- 
tory he would not allow : confirmed 
it was, indeed, by a triumph which 
muſt have created enthuſiaſm if it 
had not been there. Let the days 
and months of anxiety be recollected 
which we paſſed before the intelli- 
gence of this memorable event ar- 
rived, We aſked not that Nelſon 
might conquer Buonaparte, but that 
Buonaparte might not deceive and 
eſcape him; not that we might gain 


the battle, but find the enemy; for 
the reſt we had nothing to fear, 


« Concurrant pariter cum ratibus 
rates, ö 

«- Spetent numina ponti, et 

« Palmam qui meruit ferat !”? 


In our preſent ſituation, then, 
fortified by confidence, proſperity, 
and the ſucceſs with which it had 


-pleaſed Heaven to bleſs our arms, 


what was the advantage we ought 
to make of our ſtrength? 4 Hoard 
it up for your own. life,” ſaid the 
hon, gentleman. Could an Eng- 
liſhman forget that the nations of 
the continent ſtood by whilſt we 
were engaged in a ſtruggle wherein 
our very exiſtence was at ſtake? 
They neither offered aſſiſlance, nor 
manifeſted any intereſt in our pre- 
ſervation.” Undoubtedly this had 
been their conduct, and undoubt- 
edly revenge was in ofir power. 
We might tell thoſe who had aban- 
doned us, that it was now our 
turn to breathe, whilſt they were 
contending; that, as they had left 
us contentedly to our fate, we 
would conſign them unpityingly to 
theirs, We might thus act in ſtrict 
retaliation; but a Britiſh houſe 
of commons would feel that it had 
a nobler vengeance in its power— — 
even to ſay to the nations of Eu- 
rope, . You deſerted us at our ut- 
moſt need; but the firſt uſe we 
make of our proſperity is to invite 
you to partake of it! We diſdained 
to call you to ſhare our danger, but 
we are now by our own exertions 
ſecure; come and take ſhelter 
under our ſecurity,” ----- 

This would be real triumph; this 
would be powerful recrimination, 
and a conduct which would im- 
mortaliſe the country ! 

Mr, Canning ended. with re» 
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marking, that the motion was 
founded on no principle of policy or 


of neceſſity; ſince, if it were intend- 


ed for a cenſure on miniſters, it was 
unjuſt; if for a control, nugatory. 
Its tendency was to impair the 


power of proſecuting the war with 


vigour, and to diminiſh the chance 
negotiatin e with dignity ; 
it' contradiQard the: policy of 4 
anceſtors, and degraded us in the 
= of the world; it muſt carry 
ifmay throughout Europe, and, 
above all, adminiſter hope, power 
and conſolation: to France. | 
Mr. Jekyll ſaid, that he expected 
a motion propoſed in ſo plain a 
manner would at leaſt have been 


attended with one advantage, would 


have procured us the ſatisfaction of 
hearing what was the preciſe object 
of the war. But the gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt had left us as much in the 
dark in this reſpect as ever. From 
ſome parts of his argument, we might 
imagine we were to avenge the 
atrocities of the French; from 
others, that we were to fight for the 
deliverance of Europe. But, after 
all, the point was left totally unde- 
termined. Our attention was par- 


ticularly directed to the victory of 


the Nite, and the enthuſiaſm, it in- 
ſpired, and the ſpirit it created. 
But what was the real ſource of this 


enthuſiaſm and this ſpirit? He 


would tell them: the joy which it 
occaſioned was combined with the 
hope of peace between this country 
and France, Now we were in- 
formed, that not peace, but war, was 
the great reſult; and called upon to 
rejoſce, not in its pacific effects, 
but its tendency to increaſe warlike 
exertions. 0 24 
But if the moment of triumph 
not the moment to negotiate, 
in what ſtate of dur affairs could we 


turn our thoughts to this object 


DRITISH AND 
with propriety? This country again 


was to be embarked upon the ocean 
of continental politics; we were 


again to enter the liſts, without 
s for which we 


knowing the pu 
are engaged, or the extent to which 
we might be involved. 61 i 

« It belongs to Britiſh generoſity to 
attempt the deliverance of Europe, 
to revenge the wrongs of other na- 
tions, and puniſh the perfidy of. 
France!” And yet theſe allies of 
France are hollow, and ready to de- 
ſert her. This, if it proved any 


thing, x too much: Spain 


was diflatisfied, and Holland weary 
of her oppreſſor. But what had 
been our fortune with our allies? 
Had we miſ-uſed, plundered, or in- 
ſulted them? They had left us, as 
France had been left. Thoſe treated 


with generoſity by us, were as little 


to be relied on as thoſe who had 


been the victims of the injuſtice of 


the directory. Experience had diſ- 
tinctly taught us what we were to 
expect in ſuture: Pruſſia, after re- 
ceiving one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds for ſeveral years, 


deſerted us; the Emperor, after 


many loans and advances, had aban- 
doned the common cauſe; ſo had 
the king of Sardinia, after having 
accepted two hundred thouſand 
pounds. Would any wiſe ſtateſman 
_ dependence again on the fide · 
ity of ſuch allies? 

Of the Ottoman Porte he did not 
wiſh to ſay any thing offenſive; 
but ſurely-the Turks were the moſt 
inert, ignorant, and ſluggiſh people 
now exifting. Had they not been 


baffled and defeated by one of their 


own rebel pachas? Could they be 
expected to make an efficient attack 
upon the power of France? They 
might, indeed, make an appearance 
with a flouriſhing: manifeſto, drawn 
up in the ſpirit of more learned ca · 

uacte, 
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binets, and be mighty liberal with 
their preſents of pelices and aĩigrettes; 
but what part could they perform 
in the deliverance of Europe ? 
That theſe plays, ſo big with, 
event, would probably: be accom» 
panied with a ſubſidy, had met with 
no reply. Could fo important a con- 
fideration have eſcaped the ſagacity 
of Mr. Canning? During the for- 
mer coalition, when we were called 
to ſanction ſubſidies to Pruſſia and 
Auſtria, we were told that it was 
impoffible for theſe powers to go on 
without pecuniary aid from this 
country, What, then, were we to 
expect ſhould they be rouſed into 
action? Was it likely that they 
would be ſtimulated by any motive 
fo ſtrong as the wealth of England: 
He hoped we ſhould hear that night, 
whether we were again to be called 
pon to produce it. Continental 
connection had been hitherto the 
forerunner of foreign ſubſidy ; and 


— 


there was too much reaſon to fear 


it would again be ſo. It was a ſe- 
rious concern, and we ought to re- 
member the remonſtrances and ſtate- 
ments of the bank directors, when 
the bank ſtopped payment. They 
then demonſtrated to the mĩniſter 
the ruinous conſequences of ſuch 
remittances. If loans were to be 
granted, our ſpecie muſt be ſent 
abroad again, and this was no 
trifling evil. We had already ex- 
ienced the danger it occaſioned, 

he clamours which the ſtoppage 
of the bank produced had ſubſided; 
but, if a ſimilar event ſhould occur, 
it was not eaſy to ſay what miſchief 


would follow. Things which for- 


merly would have ſurpriſed us in- 
deed, in the preſent time were 
ſcarcely regarded but as a nine days 
wonder, We had ſeen new ſchemes. 
of finance, we had ſeen the land- 
tax ſold, we now ſaw the tenth of 


every man's property about to be 
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put in requiſition, Spies, under 
the name of ſurveyors, were to be 
employed in collecting the revenue. 
Men were obliged to diſcover their 
circumſtances, or be taxed by an 
arbitrary aſſeſſment. No one could 
feel more ſenſibly than bimfelf the 
ſplendour of lord Nelſon's victory; 
but whilſt this bluſh of rimph fa 
upon the face of the country, there , 
was a diſeaſe upon its vitals, which 
excited-real alarm—the ſtate of our 
finances! | 
To avoid continental connec- 
tions, had been recommended by the 
moſt eminent of our writers; be- 
cauſe, they always tended to impo- 
veriſh our own country: and'w 
we were told in the preſent caſe, 
that thoſe powers on whom the ty- 
ranny of France had fallen were ſo 
exhauſted that they had not reſources 
left to enable them to caſt off her 
yoke, what an n demand 
or pecuniary aid muſt be made 
by Fo land ! * 
Sir 2 Murray Pulteney ſaid; 
that after the able ſpeech of Mr. 
Canning. he ſhould not detain the 
houſe with many remarks; but there 
was one point which ſeemed to have 
eſcaped him. He alluded to our 
ſucceſſes the laſt year, during which 
period we could not be ſaid to be 
uite deſtitute of allies, The ſitua· 


tion of the continent obliged France 


to make great pres both on 
the Rhine and in Italy, which-might 
be conſidered in ſome meaſure as 
equal to a campaign. This circum- 
ſtance operated greatly in favour af 
this country. If France had ſeen 
all the continent at her feet, and 
expended the ſums ſhe had ſpent in 
military preparations by land upon 
her marine, it would have been 
more difhcult and. dangerous to 
have detached ſo large a diviſion of 
our navy to the Mediterranean, by 
which lord Nelſon's victory was 


obtained, © 
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obtained, With reſpect to the de- 


verance of Europe, he underſtood 


it not as a philanthropiſt merely, 
but as it was connected with our 
ſafety, and to be conſidered as a 
Britiſh caſe. 

Mr. Dickinſon, jun. differed from 
any who might think that the mo- 
tion was an encroachment on the 


. king's prerogative; and conſidered 


the houſe of commons as a place 
where they could converſe with his 
majeſty and his miniſters. 
The motion would be attended 
with many miſchievous conſe- 
quences; and none of the leaſt was, 
that to thoſe abroad ho were not 
acquainted with the nature of our 
conſtitution, it might appear a proof 


of a different intereſt between the - 
king and the parliament, and that 


his majeſty was not free to regulate 
all matters of peace and war; a ſup- 


poſition perfectly unfounded. It 
would likewiſe damp the ſpirit of 
Europe, and remove the apprehen- 


fions of the enemy being aſſailed by 
a new coalition. The ſituation of 
France was widely different alſo: 


their trade and commerce were de- 


ſtroyed, their navy annihilated, their 
reſources nearly exhauſted; they 
had no longer the eſtates of the no- 
bles and the clergy, no longer the 
confiſcated property of thoſe they 
had murdered! In every point of 


view, the chance of checking their. 


power was now more favourable 
than ever; and on theſe grounds 
he diſapproved the motion—which 
was negatived without a diviſion, 
The diſcuſſion of the bill for the 
ſuſpenſion of the habeas-corpus 
act ſhortly ſucceeded this debate. 
The bill for continuing the ſuſpen- 
fion was introduced by the chan. 


cellor of the exchequer on the 2oth 
of December; and oa the following 


day, on the ſecond reading, Mr. 
Tierney obſerved, that if no reaſon 


was aſſigned for this procedure, he 


ſhould withhold his aſſent. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


replied, that the grounds on which 
the ſuſpenſion had been laſt voted 


were freſh in the recollection of 


the houſe; and as none of them 
had been removed or altered, he 
judged it unneceſſary to aſſign an 
new reaſon for the meaſure. If, 
however, the houſe demanded it 
the miniſters were amply prepared 
for that purpoſe. | 

Mr. Courtenay opened his ſpeech 
with enumerating the benefits of 
the habeas corpus act. Every per- 
ſon was convinced of its utility, 
every writer had pronounced its 
panegyric: it was a ſtatute on which, 
the-perſonal liberty of every Eng- 
liſhman depended, an act which had 
made every individual in this coun- 
= paramount in fecurity to that 
of any other ſubje&, in the world. 
It had been well deſcribed by Fer- 
guſon in his Treatiſe on Civil So- 
ciety, who obſerved, „That it 
forced the executive power td re- 
leaſe each priſoner, unleſs it brought 
him forward to a trial within due 
ſeſſion, and opened: the doors of 
a prifon to every man who was 
not lawfully confined for ſome ſpe- 
cified crime: but it required the 
ſtrength of the political, of the 
turbulent and refractory ſpirit of 
the people to ſupport it.” 

That ſpirit was now no more, 
or the miniſter would never have 


brought forward a meaſure to de- 


prive them thus of their ſecurity 
for freedom. | 


There were at this moment above 


70 perſons confined in conſequence 
of the ſuſpenſion of this act. Had 
there not been time to briug moſt 
of them to a trial? Their trial and 
conviction would be the beſt reaſon 
for continuing to entruſt ſuchpower 
to the executive government, Two 

| terme 
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terms had paſſed ſince moſt of them 
had been apprehended, Had there 
been any inſurrect ions in this coun- 
try ſince? So far otherwiſe, that 
we could not refer to any period iu 
our hiſtory ſince the revolution in 
which there had been leſs diſaffec - 
tion than at the preſent. 

The people confined under the 
authority of this ſuſpenſion had 
been treated with unprecedented 
rigour and inhumanity. Defirous of 
obtaining ſome information upon 
the ſubject, he had procured an 
order to ſee one of the priſons in 
which perſons were confined on the 
reports of ſpies and informers. 
Though he found. ſome of the 
hardhips ſaid to have been endured 
were exaggerated; the worſt of cri- 
minals had never been ſo treated in 
this country as in the preſent in- 
ſtance. The priſoners were locked 
up in cells, without fire, without 
candle; they had only a truckle 
bed; and the only means afforded 
for the admiſſion of light let in 
alſo the cold and rain.; they had no 
ſociety whatever: in this fituation 
they remained the whole of their 
time, excepting for an hour each 
day. He mentioned theſe particu- 
lars as much with a view to inform 
the miniſters as the houſe; for he 
did not believe they were acquainted 
with them, or, if they had been, 
that they would have permitted 
theſe ſeverities. 

Mr. Courtenay faid, he had talked 
with many of the priſoners, and 


a—_—_ the reſt with col. Deſpard, - 


a gentleman who had been for ſeve- 
ral years employed. in the ſervice of 
this country, He had been long 
confined in a cell, without fire, 
candle, or companion; and though 
he was now removed to a better 
place in the priſon, even his wife 
was never permitted to ſee or ſpeak 
to him but through an iron grate 
for a few minut yy 
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His next viſit was to the cells 
where other perſons were confined 
under the authority of this act: all 
the places were damp and diſmal, 
nor was it poſſible to exclude the 
wet without excluding the light and 
freſh air. He —..— to the houſe, 
whether ſuch rigour ought ever to 
be practiſed. He had inquired of 
lawyers whether they bad ever heard 
of it, and they had ſaid No, not 
even in the caſe of any felon: yet 
ſo theſe men were treated in this 
ny which (for what reaſon he 

new not) had been called the 
Baſtile. This appellation was ſo 

enerally, known, that, on taking a 

ackney coach, and inquiring if 
the coachman knew where it was, 
he ſaid, Yes, very well, and took 
him to the priſon in Cold - bath 
Fields. This ſhowed the feelings 
of the public as to the place. But he 
could not help obſerving, that when, 
the Baſtile ſtood under the regular 
government of France, priſoners 
were better treated than in his. 

The direction of this priſon was 
under the chief management of a 
clergyman of the church of Eng- 


land, a miniſter of the goſpel of 


Chriſt ! a loyal ſubjeR, and a good 
friend to government; for he had 
pronounced a high panegyric on 
the ſedition bills! Perbaps the ri- 
gour of this divine aroſe from his 
rinciples of piety, and of benevo< 
ence to the priſoners; perhaps he 
thought that the more they were, 
punithed in this world, the better 
chance they had in the next! 

Mr. Courtenay ſolemnly affirmed 
that the account he had given of 
this place, and the treatment of the 

iſoners, was true: nor had he 
ſtated all which he diſcovered in 
the courſe of his viſit. He found 
there a man confined for ſelling a 
book, entitled,“ The Duties of 
Citizenſhip ;” bis name was Smith: 
he was uſed like a felon ;; * 
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ther this was right, whether it was 


conſonant to the ſpirit of the law 
of England, he wiſhed the houſe 
to determine. Was it the intention 
of the miniſters that perſons ſhould 
be detained under the authority of 
fuch an act, in a fituation injurious 
to their health, and deſtructive to 
their lives—with crimes unproved, 


und accuſers unknown? 


There was another inſtance of 
the ſeverity of this priſon: a pro- 
ſtitute was confined in it, and ſhe 
was afflicted with an illneſs incident 
to her mode of life: ſhe was kept 


in one of the damp cells he had 


deſcribed. There was alſo a 56 
of about nine years of age, for of- 
fending his maſter, who was ſub- 
jected to the fame rigour. The 
Houſe ought not to reſt on theſe 
decounts from him, or from any 
individual, but appoint a commit- 
tee, and order an inſpection into 
them. - 1 

Mr. Secretary Dundas obſerved, 
that the queſtion was, whether this 
bill ſhould now be read a ſecond 
time or not? The honourable gen- 
tleman who had juſt ſpoken had 


ſtated a number of facts; whether 


faithfully or not, they certainly had 
no earthly connection with this bill. 
They related merely to the bad con- 
duct of a gaol, and might as well 
be ſaid to aim at gaols in general 
throughout the kingdom, but had 
nothing to do with the power 
which the legiſlature had given to 
the executive government of this 
country, and the continuance of 
which was the object of the bill. 


The management of gaols was un- 


der the care of ſheriffs and magi- 
ſtrates; and if the honourable gen- 
tleman was induced by humanity 
to pity the condition of all. pri- 


ſoners, or from ſympathy to deplore 
the ſufferings of the ſeditious, his 


courſe was, to have gone to ſome 
magiſtrate with his complaint, If 


* 
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he imagined, indeed, that the cafe 
was ſo deſperate that no remedy 
could be effectual but a general 


motion upon the ſubject in that 


houſe, there was nothing to prevent 
him from-bringing it forward, If 
he had any thing to urge againſt 
government on account of the ſe- 
parate confinement of any pri- 
ſouers, or on any other account, 
let the accuſation be made public, 
and then ſome .of the miniſters 
might anſwer it; but it ſurely was 
not reaſon enough to throw ont 
the bill, becauſe ſome of the people 
had been ill treated. As to the fa- 
cetious anecdote of the coachman, 
who might have learnt from the 
gentlemen whom he carried to call 
this priſon a Baſtile, he doubted not 
but a ſhilling would ſatisfy any 
coachman that any priſon ought to 


be called ſo, if the gentleman who 


ave it him was pleaſed to give it 
that name; but none of theſe rea- 
ſons ſeemed to him ſtrong ehough 
to weigh with the houſe to with- 
hold the power which the execu- 
tive government had received from 
the wiſe legiſlature. 

To prove that this meaſure ought 


not now to be continued, it ſhould 


be proved that no treaſonable ſpirit 
had ever exiſted. Was this the fact 
at Maidſtone ? It was not, however, 
on the guilt of one or two indivi- 
duals that the act was founded, but 
on a combination of perſons at home 
acting in concert for the deſtruction 
of the ſtate, whoſe views extended 
alſo to a league with our enemies 
abroad. This indeed was now be- 
come a forlorn hope, the eyes of 


the Engliſh being opened at laſt; 


but ſome of evil intentions yet re- 
mained, and on the conviction of 
it he ſupported the motion. 

Mr. Tierney faid, he was under 
the neceſſity of delivering his ſen - 
timents, as he was about to with- 


ſtand a meaſure which he had aſ- 
ſented 
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ſented to the laſt year—the further 
ſuſpenſion of this act. But our ſitua- 
tion was different then : the houſe 
had received an intimation from his 
majeſty that there was a preparation 
for the invaſion of this country, and 
that many were ready to aid-andabet 
the deſign; in addition, there was a 
bill of indictment for high treaſon 
found by a grand jury againſt cer- 
tain -perſons : whether either of 
theſe things would have been ſuffi- 
cient for t | 
| beas corpus act he need not argue, 
it was enough that both united were 
But now there was no 
apprehenſion of invaſion, no dan- 
ger from ſeditious ſpirits; and with- 


out the ſame grounds he could not 


vote in the ſame manner. With 
regard to the gaols, he conſidered 
their abuſes —— alſo for his 
change of conduct. If men were 
treated as felons when nothing was 
againſt them but ſuſpicion; when a 
gentleman /u/pedted of treafon was 
to be puniſked in the fame manner 
as a perſou convicted of crimes; it 
was a part of -juſtice to oppoſe the 


continuance of this meaſure; nor 


could he vote in conſcience the fur- 
ther ſuſpenſion of the liberties of 
Engliſhmen. | « 
The attorney-general, in an ela- 
borate ſpeech of conſiderable length, 
exonerated the court of king's 
bench from the charge of ſeverity 
reſpecting libels. He had exami- 
= he ſaid, its records, and'traced 
the hiſtory of its proceedings, to 
enable him the better to judge bow 
far accuſations of this kind were 
juſt 3 and the reſult of his inquiries 
authoriſed him to athrm, that never 
ſince the law had taken cogniz- 
ance of libels were the fentences of 
the courts leſs rigorous. If gentle- 
men would only take the trouble to 
compare them now with any pe- 


riod ſince the revolution, it would 


\ 


ſuſpenſion. of the ha- 


HISTORY: | it 


de clearly ſeen that the judges of 
our time, without neglecting their 
duty, had much ſoftened the cha- 
rater of puniſhments in general, 
and that the puniſhment of libels in 
—— was not ſu Nr 
ormerly the practice had been for 
the attorney- general of the crown 
to dire the puniſhment when per - 
ſons were brought up for judg- 
ent; but he had ated upon a ſen- 
timent of a diſtinguiſhed and infi- 
nitely able lawyer, lord Thurlow, 
who fitſt diſuſed the immemori 
practice of directing it: and if the 
tempered and mild judgments of 
the court did not wholly ariſe out 
of this circamſtance, certainly much 
kindneſs and lenity ſucceeded it. 
Let them look at the ſtate trials of 
1794, and they would find, . that 
public meetings were held for the 
purpoſe of propagating ſedition; 
that not merely the miniſters of the 
crown, but every inſtitution, reli- 
gious, political, and moral, was li- 
belled, with every individual in 
hate ver conſpicuous ſituation he 
1 be placed. There were cor- 
refponding ſocieties, and corre. 
ſponding clubs, inſtituted and affi- 
liated, not for the purpoſe of make 
ing the members reſponſible for 
their conduct, or to procure a con- 
ſtitutional reform of any abuſes, 
but for the purpoſe of deſtroying 
that houſe, of erecting a convention 
on its ruins, of overthrowing the 
government, and in its ſtead to in- 
troduce the wild and graceleſs ſyſ- 
tem of a neighbouring country, 

Did not the leaders of diſaffec- 
tion. juſtify every libel, and encou- 
rage every outrage, on the charac- 
ter and conduct of parliament ? But 
to ſpeak more immediately to the 
ſubject in queſtion, What was the 
caſe' of Mr. Smith, of whom, in 
ſtrains of lamentation, ſo much 
had been ſaid 3-It was this: Mr. 

Smith 
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Smith was ſecretary of the corre- 


ſponding ſociety, Certainly it was 


not illegal to have been ſo, but it 
was no 12 roof of loyalty. He 


had publiſhed libel upon libel; and 
if he had been proſecuted for each, 
no ſingle life could have longevity 
enough to paſs through the ſeries 
of the years of impriſonment to 
which the law in its wiſdom might 


have configned him, Had the. ho- 


nourable gentleman, who pleaded 
ſo ſtrenuouſly his cauſe, ever per- 
uſed the pamphlet entitled The Du- 
ties of Crtizenſhip? It inculcated 
anarchy and treaſon ; every thing 
facred, honourable, and. good, in 
the nature and character of inſti- 
tutions and men, was there blafſ- 


phemouſly and wickedly libelled 


and traduced ; religion and its 
miniſters were held up to ridicule; 
the law and its officers were miſre- 
preſented and vilified ; his Britannic 
majeſty was mentioned with con- 
tempt ; and that conſtitution under 
which ſo many bleſſings were en- 
joyed was made the theme of un- 
founded and unprovoked invective. 
It was the duty of every perſon to 
read this book before he cenſured 
in the Britiſh houſe of commons, 
and condemned, the proceedings of 
the court of king's bench! It was a 


delicate ſubject to diſcuſs the ver- 


dicts of juries and ſentences of 
judges; but to comment without 
diſcriminating; to comment in 
erfect ignorance, betrayed not 
eſs of temerity than want of 


. candour, and, in ſuch a crifis of af- 


fairs, was not only unkind but in- 
flammatory, Towards Mr, Smith 
he aſſured the houſe that nothing 
harſh or ſevere in his confinement 
had proceeded from government, 
nor he believed had ever been expe- 
rienced. When Mr. Smith had 


made ſome complaints, lord Ke- 


nyon directed an inquiry into the 
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truth of the caſe; and the reſult was, 
that the governor of the priſon and 
the phyſician teſtified that it was'a 
proper place for confinement, and 
that every poſhble attention was 

aid to the health of the priſoners. 

e could not diſmiſs the ſubje& 
without ſome obſervations on its 
being called a Baſtile ; it was re- 
ſerved for the beneficent and mo- 
derate age of philoſophy. and the 
rights of man to call thoſe places 
baſtiles, which were inſtituted for 
offenders againſt the law. This 
kind of ſcandal claimed cloſe kin- 
dred with the revolutioniſts of 
France; for our priſons were firſt 
called baſtiles by the orators of Co- 
penhagen-houſe and Pancras' fields, 
who uſed it not only in their public 
harangues, but in confidential let- 
ters, ſo that we could trace it moſt 
diſtinctly to the hot-bed of anarchy z 
and now it was only uſed by perſons 
willing to propagate French princi- 
ples,and deſtroy the Engliſh govern- 
ment. But to return to the treat- 
ment of priſoners : If it could be 


proved that fince the ſuſpenſion, of 


the habeas-corpus act a few perſons 
had met with ſome rigour; nay, if 
there exiſted many inſtances oſ the 
kind, much as he ſhould. lament it, 
it would not be ſufficient to with- 
hold the act. He knew not who 
were the viſitors of places where 
ſuſpected perſons were confined z 
but ſurely they might have inquir- 
ed of the ſheriffs concerning the 
truth or falſehood of the repreſenta- 


tions of prifoners. Had this conduct 


been purſued, impoſition would 


have been detected, and the accuſa- 
tion would not have been brought 


forward in that houſe. He men- 
tioned the ſtate trials at Maidſtone, 
and reminded Mr. Tierney that his 
vote for the ſuſpenſion of the ha» 
beas corpus. in the laſt ſeſſion was 


given becauſe the grand jury bad 


found 
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found: a bill of indictment for'bigh 


' treaſon, The parties were tried, 


one was found guilty, the reſt were 
gp z but, after the attempts in 
Ireland, it was evident that all of 
them were implicated in a deſign to 


- invite France to invade England. 


The evidence, it was ſaid, was col- 
lected from ſpies; but it muſt be 
remembered, that this deſcription 
of perſons was always niore calum- 
niated as they ſpoke more truth. 
Miniſters could not be juſtified to 
let the government take its chance 


againſt internal traitors, by not uſing 


means of ſafety on the evidence of 
ſuch men. He concluded with ob- 


ſerving, that, whilſt any hopes were 


entertained by the United Iriſhmen 
of ſevering that _— from this, 
their cotreſpondence with the diſaf- 


feed here could only be through. 


the agency of individuals; but it 
would be from ſociety to ſociety, 


if there were any United Engliſh- 


men who had the ſame views as 
the United Iriſhmen. 

To thwart theſe views, to fruſ- 
trate the deſigns of all who ſought to 


overturn the civil, religious, and mo- 


ral-government of the world, was 
the great object of the power which 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature had 
lately entruſted to the executive go- 
vernment; to continue that power 
for a limited time, under the · moſt 
urgent neceſſity, was the object of 
the bill now before the houſe, and 
therefore had his moſt hearty conſent. 

Mr. Burdon faid, that he himſelf 
had viſited the Cold- Bath Fields“ 
priſons, and had ſeen nothing to 
Juſtify the complaints of the ill- 
treatment of the priſoners; it was 
neceſſary - that a jailor ſhould be 
truſted with that authority which 
was eſſential to the ſafe cuſtody of 
the priſoners, and the police of the 
priſon. The refidence of ſtate 


priſoners there was by no means an 
1799. x 


on 


agreeable circumſtance, being a 
thing for which the place was not 
deſigned. With reſpect to regula- 
tions, every thing ſeemed to be con- 
ducted in the beſt manner, of which 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment was capable. 
The ſtate priſoners had an allows 
ance of 13s. and 4d. a week, and 
much neatneſs, regularity, and pro- 
priety, appeared throughout the 
place. 

Sir Francis Burdett was con- 
vinced, that great ſeverity in ſome 
inſtances had been uſed. What 
muſt be the ſituation of a cell ſeven 
feet ſquare after a perſon had been 
confined in it ſome houry, or when. 
perſons were confined | bo many 
weeks without being permitted to 
go aut, but for a few minutes to 
waſh themſelves? In theſe cells 
there was no wood or paper to keep 
the perſons confined from the con- 
tact of the wall; and in wet weather, 
or after a froſt, it was evident, that 
a brick wall muſt be fo damp as to 
be extremely inſalutary where no 
fire was allowed. But theſe mat- 
ters, he agreed, were not ſtrictly in 
point before the houſe, only it was 
the intereſt of government that 
men who were taken up under the 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
ſhould not be treated more rigorouſ- 
ly than the circumſtance required. 
It was the duty of that honſe to take 
care, that the extraordinary powers 
which it granted fhould not be 
abuſed, and it poſſeſſed the power 
to grant ſuch an inqueſt as was ne- 
ceſſary to put an end to oppreſſion, 
if there was proof that it had been 
exerciſed. The proceedings of - 
vernment, and the judgment of courts 
of law, had been defended by the 
attorney-general in caſes of libel; 
certainly that matter was not con- 
nected with the preſent ſubject, not 
had it any reference to perſons 
taken vp PO YG 9 
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the habeas-corpus at. A caſe of: 
great hardſhip he wonld mention, 
which was well authenticated; a 
number of perſons were brought up 
to town_from Mancheſter; th 


were loaded with irons; in this 
ſituation they travelled, and, when 


they arrived, were lodged in the 
correction houſe in Cold-Bath 


Fields. From the effects of travel- 


ling in ſuch a ſtate, their legs were 
much ſwelled, and when lodged in 
the priſon the Bow-ſtreet officers 


- ordered the irons to be knocked off, 


which was then a very painful opera- 
tion: after this they were thrown into 
places quite unprepared for their 
reception, and the next day taken 
before the privy-council, 
Several of theſe men were manu- 
facturers; they had no opportunit 
of giving direction about their at- 


fairs, nor of obtaining redreſs, as 


they were not permitted to be ſeen 
by any perſon, | 
At this moment indeed he under- 
ſtood, that their ſituation was im- 
proved, and that they had all the ac- 
commodation of which it wauld 
admit. As to the bill before the 
houſe, no grounds bad been ſtated 
for it, much leſs was there any cauſe 
for the precipitation with which it 
was hurried on; it was more im- 
portant than any meaſure of finance 
could be, inaſmuch as men's per- 
ſons were of more conſequence 
taan their property; and unleſs 
ſtrong proofs could be produced of 
the conſpiracies with which we 
were told our country was threaten- 
ed, we,ought well to guard this bul- 
wark of our liberties. | 
The fſolicitor-general obſerved, 
that one good effect bad followed 
the diſcuſſion, namely, that it was 
now admitted there was no reaſon 


to complain of the manner in which 


the priſoners were treated. | 


The purpoſe of ſuſpending the 


, preſent family were at that time 


habeas-corpus act was to. enable 
the executive government to ſe- 
cure fuch perſons as were ſuſpect- 
ed of conſpiracy where the proof 
was difficult to be obtained. Eng- 
land in former times had deri ved 
the greateſt advantage from this 
ſuſpenfion : it was uſed in the 
reiga of king William when many 
were hoſtile to. the exiſting eſta- 
bliſument, and it confirmed the au- 
thority and ſafety of the new go- 
vernment. It was alſo uſed in the 
rebellion of 1745; many perſons 
then ill - affected to the family on 
the throne were taken up, and 
when all danger was over were ſet 
at liberty, and to this ſalutary 
meaſure the country owed its ſecu- 
rity : the benefits reſulting from it 
were the more conſpicuous when 
contraſted with the fituation of af+ 


fairs, at a period when. it was not 


employed. The rebellion of 1745 
threatened to be of mort import- 
ance than the former, though the 


more firmly eſtabliſhed, begauſe the 
plans of the leaders were de- 
feated, nor could they be ſo without 
a meaſure of this kind, which af- 
forded the moſt powerful arguments 
in its favour at ſo critical a juncture 
as the preſent. It was to the ſuſ- 
penfion of this act we owed the late 
diſcoveries in Ireland, and conſe- 
quently the ſafety of the ſtate; for 
he need not acquaint the houſe that 


endeavours had been uſed in that- 


kingdom to inftitute ſocieties of 
United Britons, Governments with - 
in governments had been organifed 
with all the appendages of execu- 
tive directories, councils, and com- 
mittees. Though fuch defigns were 
known to have exiſted, it would 
have been difficult to charge them 
to any individual, becauſe indivi- 
dual guilt was ſo wrapt up in the 
general maſs, | Catholic emancipa- 
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Eon had been the pretext for deep 


- deſigns of treaſon; it had been 


the veil employed to conceal the 
plot for diſuniting the two coun- 
tries. Reform had been the term, 
and deſtruction the meaning. And 
when theſe precautions, in recent 
as well as early periods of our hiſ- 
tory, had enabled us to avert the 
danger which impended, it was the 
duty of the houſe to accord ſuch 
powers as alone could be efficient 
or our preſervation. | 

Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, that a 
great deal of miſreprefentation had 
ariſen upon the ſubject of the pri- 
ſoners. The charge of ill treat- 
ment, which had been made, was 
certainly of a very ſerigus nature: 
it was no light thing to ſay, that the 
executive government could be ſo 
malignant as to exerciſe any rigour 
towards them further than was ne- 
ceſſary for ſafe cuſtody, and to pre- 
vent them from tainting the minds 
of thoſe with whom they had com- 
munication, Many of the regula- 
tions which prevailed in this-priſon 
were recommended by the excel- 
lent Howard, and were ſuper-in- 
tended by ſeveral perſons who had 


an active ſhare with this benevolent 


character in inquiries upon the 
ſubject. Different boards exiſted 
to receive information of the ſtate 
of the priſon; one of theſe boards 
met once a week, and the minutes 
of their proceedings would throw 
much light upon the queſtion. 
Nothing could be more ſatisfacto 

than the account given of the health 
and ſituation of the priſoners, 
Their food conſiſted of as good le 


of mutton and pieces of beef as he 


bad ever ſeen at his own table. 
The utmoſt cleanlineſs prevailed 
throughout the place. Of two 
hundred and forty (the number 
which the priſon contained) the ſick 
were only three, and the deaths 
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for the whole year only two; though 
if the ſtate of many of the perſons 
when they came in were conſidered, 
the place reſembled” an hoſpital ra- 
ther than a priſon. The minutes 

to which he alluded would ſhow 
what had been the condutt of ſome. 
of the priſoners, and the neceſſity 
of watching them with care, It 
was ſtated by the chaplain, that two 
of the perſons confined (Burkes 
and Smith) had behaved fo ill at 
church, had ſo openly expreſſed 
their contempt of the worſhip, that 
he propoſed in future their at- 
tendance ſhovld be diſpenſed with, 
Mr. Smith's authority had been 
quoted for the hardſhips he. ſuffer- 
ed; but, in a letter to his wife, he 
he ſtated that he was in a better 
fituation than he could have ima- 
gined, and particularly diſapprove 
ed of thoſe who ſtyled the pri- 
ſon a baſtile, This inſtance ſhould 


not only teach gentlemen to beware 


of taking vp their opinions lightly, 
but it ought to teach the public to 
diſtruſt repreſentations given upon 
ſuch partial teſtimony. To prove 


afterwards that it was falſe, did not 


correct the evil, He truſted that, 
for his own part, he was not the 
laſt to feel what was due to indivi- 


dual ſnffering ; but there were alſo 


duties owed to the community, and 
he well remembered the words of 
lord Hale, who, when aſked how he 
felt when he pronounced ſentence of 
death on a criminal, replied, © that 
he felt for the country as well as the 
pfiſoner,” Mr. Wilberforce re · 
commended tnis example to the 
entlemen on the other fide the 
— who ſeemed tremblingly 

alive to the ſituation of 2 
taken up on ſuſpicion of the great · 
eſt crimes, but diſregarded the fate 
of the nation. Thoſe who believed 
it to be in danger ought not to re- 
lax their efforts, or deptive the exe 
C2 cgcuilve 
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ecutive overnment of means to 
rovide for its ſecurity. Nor ſhould 
t be forgotten, that men who ex- 


poſed themſelves to ſuſpicion muſt 
often incur the diſadvantages of 


guilt. It was a falſe compaſſion 
which commiſerated the hardſhips 
of one man, and was callous to the 
miſeries of many. 4 

Mr. M. A. Taylor confeſſed that 


miniſters had exerciſed the power en- 


truſted to them with lenity ; but aſ- 


ſerted there wasno ſufficient ground 
ſtated for the, bill. With ny 

public proſecutions, he neither im- 
peached the ſeverity of the attorney- 
general nor the courts of law. He 
had read the book written by Smith, 
and he thought it of the moſt dia- 
bolical tendency, He was con- 
vinced the ſtate-priſoners had not 
been, treated in the ſevere manner 
repreſented; and he did not doubt 


but that if the honourable baronet/ 


ſaw that he had been deceived, he 
would readily acknowledge it. 
Mr. Elliſon wiſhed they might be 


always treated in a conſtitutional, 


not a capricious manner; and. that 
all magiſtrates throughout the king- 
dom would give in a report of their 
treatment, that. it might appear 
they had experienced ſuch as might 
be expected from the humane hearts 
of Engliſhmen, and not be left to 
the mercy of an obdurate gaoler. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
remarked, with much exultation, 


the change of opinion which had 
taken place in the minds of ſome gen- 


tlemen on the other fide the houſe, 
who now confeſſed thoſe precau- 
tions had been neceſſary which they 


formerly aſſerted would lead to diſ- 


aſters : abroad and deſtruction at 
home; but who, at the ſame time 


that-they joined in congratulations 


upon their ſucceſs, oppoſed their 
gontinuance. Ts BY 
Te ſtate of the country was 


oy, 


ect to 


univerſally acknowledged to be 
ameliorated, Was not this a proof, 
that thoſe who reprobated the mea- 
ſures which had produced thishap- 


py alteration were much miſtaken ? 


he calamities which had deſolated 
other nations were unknown in 
ours : the powers which parliament 


had entruſted to the executive go- 


vernment were uſed with modera- 
tion, and were beneficial in their 


effects. To avert ſtill the dangers 
with which we had been threatened - 


was the object of the further ſuſ- 


nſion of the habeas- corpus act. 


ittle could thoſe be read in the 
volume of human nature, who did 


not diſcover in jacobiniſm every 


thing which was corruptive and 
degrading; every thing which tend- 
ed to diſguſt and annoy mankind. 
The progreſs of this wretched ſyſ- 
tem had been checked by our wiſe 
and ſalutary precautions, but would 
not fail to return if we diſcontinued 
them, Evil had been propagated 
with obſtinacy, and ſhould our per- 
ſeverance in a good cauſe ceaſe? 
Was ita time to ſlumber when there 
exiſted men who were hourly plan- 
ning our deſtrution—men who 
neyer waked, or flept, or walked 
abroad, without a- dagger thirſtin 
for our blood ? Ought we to ca 
aſide that ſhield which enabled us 
to defy its point, and which had 
effectually preſerved our lives? 
Let us but refle& upon all that 
had paſſed in Ireland; upon the de - 
ſigns of the enemy at this moment; 
upon the traitorous agents in this 
country ; upon the confeflion of 
ſome of themſelves; and 'the ne- 
ceſſity of continuing a meaſure 
which had already reſcued England 
from ſuch imminent danger would 
be as obvious as it was deſirable. 
The queſtion being put, the houſe 
divided—Ayes, 96; Noes, 6. 
Dec, 26. The chancellor of the 
W | exchequer 
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exchequer again moved for the 


ſuſpenſion of the act of habeas 
corpus. 

Mr. Courtenay roſe, he ſaid, to 
adduce reaſons for it no longer be- 
ing neceſſary, and read a declara- 
tion made by his majeſty, in April, 
wherein were theſe words: © The 
. Preparations of the embarkation of 
troops and warlike ſtores are now 
carried on with conſiderable acti- 
vity in the ports of France, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, with the avow- 
ed deſign of invading theſe domi- 
nions, and in this attempt the ene- 
my is encouraged by the corre- 
| 440g of traitorous perſons and 
ocieties of theſe kingdoms.” 

Here was a plain reaſon aſſigned 
for the ſuſpenſion ; but was the caſe 
the ſame now Were our enemies 
preparing to invade us at this time? 

n what place, and in what manner? 
by whom were they now aided and 
abetted? and was our fituation 
preciſely ſuch as it had been the 
year before? On the contrary, had 
not our evemies been diſcomfited 
in different parts of the world ? 
had not the glory of Great Britain 
reſounded over the globe, ſignaliſed 
in the Mediterranean and the Adri- 
atie? nor was it probable that 
the French would attack this coun- 
try, when it was ſo unlikely that 
they would be able to retain their 
own conqueſts. | 

He adverted next to the priſon 
of Clerkenwell. He re-aſſerted 
what he had formerly ſtated upon 
that ſubject - that men were conſined 
in narrow cells, without fire of can- 
dle, and, if they cloſed the wooden 
ſhujters of the window, they could 
have no light or freſh air. Experienc- 
ed lawyers had acknowledged, that 
they remembered no inſtances of 
rigour like this towards any ſtate- 
priſoners in the courſe of the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in England, 


=y 


habeas-corpus aft ? 
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and he defied any perſon to refute 
this fact. As a corroboration of it, 
he begged leave to read a letter from 
the wife of colonel Deſpard, which 
was as follows: 1 
« Some mention having been 
made in newſpaper reports of the 
houſe of commons relative to the 
treatment of colonel Deſpard in the 
new priſon, I think it neceſſary to 
ſtate, that he was confined near 
ſeven months in a damp cell, not 
ſeven feet ſquare, without fire or 
candle, chair, table, knife, fork, a 
lazed window, or even a book. I 
made ſeveral applications in perſon 
to Mr. Wickham, and by letter to 
the duke of Portland, all to no pur- 
poſe. The 2oth of laſt month he 
was removed into a room with a 
fire, but not till his feet were ul- 
cerated by a froſt. For the truth 
of this ſtatement, I appeal to the 
hon. Mr. Lawleſs, and John Reeves, 
eſq. who viſited him in priſon, and 
at whoſe interceſſion he was remov- 
ed. The goaler will bear witneſs 
that he never made any complaint 
of his treatment, however ſevere it 
was. This ſtatement of facts is 
without the knowledge of the co- 
lonel, who has ſerved his majeſty 


thirty years, and all his family are 
now in the army. 


„ CaTtHariNEg DesParD. 


« Berkeley Square, 1798.” | 
Mr. Courtenay ſaid, that, when he 
ſaw the colonel in priſon, he made 
no complaint to him. He aſked 
him if he had been in the ſame 
ſituation as ſome other perſons in 
that priſon on the ſuſpenſion of the 
e anſwered, 
es; but had been removed out of 
t by the humanity of Mr. Reeves. 
If theſe things were not true; if 
he was not to believe the letter of 
Mrs. Deſpard, nor truſt to the evi- 
dence of his own ſenſes, it was ex- 
C3 traordinary | 
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farſt mentioned to him, he did not 
think it was known to the mini- 


application had been made to them 
in vain; therefore they muſt have 
known it. Mr. Courtenay caſt ſome 
ſevere refleftions on Mr. Wilber- 
force, who had doubted whether 
ſuch atrocious inhumanity had ever 
been exerciſed ; diſplaying, he ſaid, 
much religious facetiouſneſs, tem- 
pered with Chriſtian rancour. A 
worthy magiſtrate had obſerved, 
that the priſon was not originally 
deſigued for perſons of this de- 
ſcription, and that the ſtate priſon- 
ers being fent to it was a matter of 
neceſſity. But there could be no 
neceſſiiy to uſe them ill in contine- 
ment. Why could not a proper 
houſe be hired for. this purpoſe ? 
Was it to be ſuppoſed that the peo- 
ple of this country, who afforded 
30or 40 millions for the public ſer- 
vice, would grudge 3 or 400 pounds 
for the maintenance of prifoners ? 
Could we be affected by the expenſe 
of a few hundreds of pounds devo- 
ted to humanity? In his own opi- 
nion, this abuſe. of the power given 
to goverament by this act might be 
| logically urged-againſt its renewal. 
The attorney-general afhrmed, 
there was no greater inſtance of 
cruelty than for a' member of par- 
liament to ſtate, as an authentic ac- 
count, any paragraph in a newſpa- 
per to the prejudice of a. public of- 
ficer. - Such was the caſe reſpect- 

ing the duke of Portland and Mr. 
Wickham. Some complaints had 
been made to the duke relative to 


to the keeper of the priſon, ſtating, 
"that he was directed by his grace 
to defire that Mrs. Deſpard ſhould 
have acceſs and converſe with him 


in the preſence of any propoſed 


ſters; but it now appeared that an 


houſe, which ſhe did. 


colonel Defpard. Mr. Wickham, 
in the month of May, 1798, wrote 


perſon. Mrs. Deſpard wrote à let 
ter to the duke in June; in conſe- 
quence of which he ſent for the 

aoler of the priſon, and gave him 
— importing, that every 
indulgence ſhould be ſhown to the 
priſoner which the nature of the 
warrant. would admit. After this, 
Mrs. Deſpard wrote again, to which 


no anſwer was given, becauſe pro- 


per directions upon the ſubject of 
it had been ſent before. 


She then 
y. to Mr. Wickham, who ad- 
viſed her to ſend another letter, if 
ſue had further cauſe of complaint. 
The duke defired her to call at his 


He heard 
her complaints himſelf, and order- 


ed the colonel every thing conſiſt- 


ent with ſafe cuſtody ; allowed him 
the uſe of books ; commandet the. 
gaoler to attend.to the circumſtance 
of his being a. man of rank, and 
afford him all the accommodation 
which common feeling dictated on 
this occaſion, After this an order. 
was iſſued out for all the priſoners, 
to have every indulgence compati- 
ble with ſecurity z nor was any 
time, except one week, loſt, in 
which Mr. Wickham went to Tun- 
bridge. Some time after, the duke 
ordered colonel Deſpard to be re- 
moved to the place where he now 
was. Here the attorney-general - 


read the deſcription of the cells, 


maintaining that they were neither. 
damp or unwholeſome, He then 
read the depobtion taken in priſon, 
by which it appeared that the colo- 
nel was ſurpriſed at the ſtatement 
of his hardſhips in the houſe of 
commons, and was willing (if it 
was neceflary) to contradict it him- 
ſelf. The letter of Mrs. Deſpard 
was not of her writing: it was in- 
deed admirably adapted for the pur- 
poſe. There were artful men in 


that priſon, and ſome of them had 


proved how ill they merited the le- 
8 8 = 


publication. 
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pity which had been ſhown to them. 


Many of theſe had a great number 
of O'Connor's pampblets ready for 
hey debated on the 
worſt of all poſſible ſubjects fince 
they bad been permitted to Be toge · 
ther. He mentioned theſe inſtances, 
to convince the houſe of the great 
impropriety of haſtily adopting opi- 
nions upon the reports of new ſpa- 
he priſoners ſhould not be 

treated with more rigour than the 
neceſſity of things required, and 
to this they ought to ſubmit with- 
out a murmur, : | 
Mr. Witverforce began by al- 
luding to his ſpeech in a former de- 
bate, which had occaſioned much 
illiberal remark. ** Religious face- 


tiouſneſs and Chriſtian rancour,” 


were mis-matched epithets applied 
to theſe ſubſtantives. But waving 
theſe, and to come to the point in 
queſtion, we certainly ought not to 
remove our guard till our ſecurity 
was eſtabliſhed, Whilſt we had 
enemies of formidable ſtrength and 
of formidable malice, both within 


and without—whilſt there were 
members of that houſe, who, if they. 


did not aid, were very cordial ta 
perſons of this deſcription, it par- 
ticularly behoved the wiſdom and 
vigilance of parliament to baffle 
their machinations, and counteract 
their purpoſes, The priſoners, whoſe 
cauſe had been fo pathetically 
pleaded, might heretofare have been 


objects of humane compaſſion; but 


where was the humanity and com- 
1 theſe gentlemen for them 

fore they were accuſed of high- 
treaſon? Where was the anxiety to 
regulate priſons, and alleviate miſe · 


ries, before ſtate · pr iſaners were con · 
- fined therein? Had the treatment 


of vagrants, the ſufferings of inſol- 


vent debtors, been an object of in- 


quiry? Not that he urged theſe 


| | abſervatigns to cenſure any ſympa- 


-, 


thies of nature, but merely to re- 
monſtrate on the injuſtice of bring- 


ing accuſations againſt reſpectabſe 


characters, without any eyamina» 
tion, and with no other motive than 
7. Jo . 1 
r. Je 0 ventry, ob- 
ſerved, that Den — 1 
who had ſupported this meaſure the 
laſt year oppoſed it now, was becauſe 
they imagined the ſame inducement 
no longer exiſted; and here he 
agreed with them ; for the laſt year 
it was an apprehenſion of treaſon, ' 
now it was a diſcovery of it; of 
which the trials at Maidſtone fur- 
niſhed ample proof. He was the 
repreſentative of a populous manu» 
facturing city, and at this moment 
ſpeaking the ſentiments of ninety- 
nine of them out of a hundred, 

Sir Francis Burdett contended, 
that all his aſſertions had been 
grounded on facts, and dwelt ſome 
time upon the indelicacy of inſinua- 
tions reſpecting the motives of his 
conduct, and that of his friends. 
The papers ſent. by the priſoners of 
Mancheſter deſcribed thoſe hard- 
ſhips, the exiſtence of which had 
been denied. Theſe priſoners 
could nat obtain any thing like a 
bed in their ſmall ſolitary cells, 
without paying forit : they certainly 
were left without fire or candle, the 
wet continually flowed down the 
walls, and here they were to linger 
ſeven months. Fur other treatment 
had been promiſed them by the - 

ivy-council; but though they 

d repeatedly written to Mr. Flood 
(the magiſtrate), intreating him to 
ſee bis promiſe realiſed, they could 
obtain no other anſwer than, that if 
they wiſhed to ſpeak with him on 
public affairs, he would ſee. them; 
but reſpecting their private ſituation, 
it was not jn bis power to make any 
alteration.” No ſpecies of guilt 


vx · proved could juſtify this harſh 
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uſage; and it ſeemed unneceſſary to 


add, thatall accounts ofthe comforts 
enjoyed by the priſoners muſt have 


been exaggerated, if theſe facts of 


their actual ſufferings could be ſo 
well atteſted. b 

Mx. Burdon affirmed, that he 
himſelf had taken pains to ſee whe- 
ther they were well atteſted ; for as 
ſoon as he read the letter of Mrs, 
Deſpard in the public papers, he 
felt it was his duty to inveſtigate 
the cauſe of her complaint, He 
had had a long - converſation with 


the colonel, who affured him, in the 


preſence of the ' governor of the 


priſon, that he was as well in 


every circumſtance as the nature of 


the place would admit; indeed, he 


was determined to make no remon- 
ſtrance, as he had all the comforts 
which the ſecretary of ſtate had ap- 
peinted, and he did not expect 


more, It was true he had a chil-- 


blain in his heel; but ſo little did 
he think of it, that he would not 
employ the ſurgeon of the priſon 
upon the occaſion: he was (he 
faid) an old ſoldier, and placed no 


confidence in medicine. As ſoon 


as this was made known, be was re- 
moved to a room where he had every 
accommodation which he could 
reaſonably deſite: he had frequent 
interviews with his wife, with whom 
he was permitted to converſe for 
almoſt any length of time. Of her 


letter he was totally ignorant, or 


ſhould have diſapproved it. 
Mr. Burdon affirmed that the 


cells were not damp; he had exa- 
miped them himſelf; they were 
raiſed conſidetably above the 


ground, the walls were thick, and 
well white-waſhed ; the beds did not 
touch them; to ſay that they were 
expoſed to the inclemencies of the 


weather, was a falſe aſſertion. What 


could be the motive for agitating a 


queſtion like the preſent, and what 


could be the effect of traducing the 
fair character of reſpectable magif- 
trates, whoſe conduct ſhould not be 
lightly arraigned ? | 
Upon minds unbiaſſed by party, 
no doubt could remain of the pro- 
priety of the further ſuſpenſion of 
the habeas- corpus act; the ground 


of the meaſure might be changed, 


but the very change confirmed the 
neceſſity. | 

Mr. Canning thought ſo lit- 
tle” could be added to this teſti- 
mony, that his obſervations upon 
mn ſubje& would be conciſe and 
ew. ö 


not even ſpell, was ſuppoſed ta 
have written a'moſt able letter, de- 
ſcribing, in an affecting manner, the 
crueltics endured by her huſband ; 
but it was ſoon difcovered that this 
ſame letter was not written by. Mrs, 
Deſpard; it was by one of her 
friends, and its contents were not 
truth; indeed, they were fo forcibly 
contradicted, had thoſe who had 
brought the matter forward ſo com- 
pletely” defeated, that he believed 
they would not venture to re-ſlate 
it again; at leaſt, he hoped that Mr. 
Courtenay, whatever his creed 
ment happen to be, would not ex- 
— e it to the examination of Mr. 

ilberforce. Theſe were ſubjects 
which had better remain undiſcuſſed 
in that prey and he adviſed him 
to keep his humanity for Smith and 


Binns, his religion for Newgate, 


and his jokes for the hackney. 
coachmen, | 
Mr. Courtenay contended, that 
not one fact adduced by him had 
been diſproved. The ftate-priſoners 


had been actually confined in ſuch 


cells as he had deſcribed, and were 


immured in a priſon intended for 


convicted felons. | 
The attorney-general expreſſed 


tis aſtoniſhment that this gentleman 


mould 


by 


An illiterate woman, who could 
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ſhould affirm, „Although eve 
body denied what he had Be. 


no-one contradicted it.” 

Mr. Courtenay maintained that 

it was ſtill undiſproved, though not 
un- contradicted. 
The Houſe went into a commit- 
tee upon the bill; and it was agreed 
that it ſhould remain in full force 
till the 21ſt of May, 1799. 


In the houſe of lords, on Friday, 


Jan. 4, lord Grenville moved for the 


ſuſpenſion of the habeas-corpus act. 

Aſter the bill had been read, the 
earl of Suffolk roſe to oppoſe it. 
He faid, it was highly neceſſary that 
miniſters ſhould affign ſome reaſon 
for the renewal of this bill before it 
was propoſed to the houſe; and the 
infringement upon the conſtitution 
of our country demanded ſome 
weighty reaſon, which had not yet 
been made known. Theſe indeed 
were times of difficulty and — 
but was the danger ſuch as to juſtify 
a meaſure as grievous as it was un- 
conſtitutional? , Ought not the evi- 
dence to be produced of its neceſſity 
before it was adopted? and, if mi- 
niſters were to be intruſted with a 


power ſo extraordinary as this bill 


would confer upon them, they 
ſhould well refle& upon the lenity 
and moderation with which it ſhould 
be uſed, | 

His lordſhip adverted to the treat- 
ment of colonel Deſpard, whoſe 
ſituation inſpired univerſal regret 
wherever his amiable character was 
known. Sincerely he, hoped that 
ſome of the accounts had been ex- 
aggerated reſpecting it; but to be 
confined in a cell ſeven ſeet ſquare, 
without fire, or any other light than 
came from the top, without chair, 
table, or any thing to reſt upon but 
a truckle-bed, was a cruel mode of 
puniſhment for a gentleman who 
had lived in the enjoyment of luxu- 
des. But here it could not be juſ- 


* 


— 
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tified: there had been no ſpecified 
charge againſt him, notwithſtanding 
his confinement had laſted fix 
months; and he appealed to the 
humanity of the ſecretary of ſtate, 
whether this ſpecies of confinement 
was proper for a gentleman of the 
rank and character of colonel Def. 
pard. If theſe meaſures were to be 
2 _ no crime had been 
cifically alleged, no ſubje& i 
the kingdom could be ſafe, wy D 
Lord Grenvillethoughtthereaſons 
formerly given for paſſing this bill 
amply ſufficient, and they remained . 
in ſufficient force to induce their 
lordſhips to continue it, As to the 
barſhneſs with which it was ſaid 
colonel Deſpard had been treated, 
he did not whey to ſay he knew 
any thing about the matter: he had 
been told lately that ſomething of 
the kind had been complained of, 
and that it was immediately. dif- 
countenanced by government, The 
ſubje& had already undergone in- 
veſtigation, and more would ſoon 
be made, by which, he believed, it 
would appear that no unn 
rigour had taken place. ; 
ord Holland declared, that it had 
been his intention to have oppoſed 
this bill in a former ſtage of it; and 
he ſhould have done ſo but for an. 
accident, which detained him when 
it was read a ſecond time. To pro- 
poſe ſuch a bill as-this, under very 
different circumſtances from the 
png would have alarmed him; 
ut to propoſe it without any evi- 
dence on the table of the houſe, 
was a thing too extraordinary” to 
paſs unnoticed. It was under the 
act of the babeas corpus that all or 
any of us walked the ſtreets in free- 
dom; and, but for that act, every 
individual mightin aninſtant be put 
into confinement,.to pine within the 
walls, and to be a prey to the hor- 
rors, of a priſog, without hope of | 
| any 
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any appeal to the laws of his 
country, 

Only the moſt imperious neceſ- 
ſity ought to induce the houſe to 
abandon fo ſtrong a bulwark to the 
liberty of the ſubject, and it was the 
part of their lardſhips to conſider 
what proof they bad before them of 
the exiſtence of that neceſſity. Were 
he to admit all that had been urged 
by miniſters to be true (which 
would iodeed be alarge conceſſion), 
the whole taken collectively would 
not be ſufficient for this ſuſpenſion. 
That we were in a ſtate of war, was 
mo reaſon: the evils of war were 
enough of themſelves, without being 
zggravated by the loſs of liberty; 
and although he would not join 
with thofe who were in the habit 
of pronouncing eulogiums on the 
conſtitution which they ſought to 
ſubvert, yet he thought too highly 
of it to doubt its being adequate 
to its own protection, even in the 
hour of turbulence and trouble, in 
which ſituation we were not at pre- 
ſent involved, The cuſtam of mi- 
Diſters was to call every man a ja- 
cobin. who oppofed them in any 
thing ; but this was a bad argu- 
ment, a poor reaſon for taking away 
the privileges of the whole com- 
munity. The habeas-corpus act 
was ſo excellent a law, that nothing 
leſs than the detection of a conſpi- 
racy to overturn the government 
could juſtify this meaſure. Befides, 
| before ſo much of the liberty of 
the ſubje&t was taken away, we 
ſhould be very careful to whom it 
was entruſted. Certainly not to 
thoſe who already had abuſed that 
truſt, nor to any fet of men whilſt 
thare was tranquillity in this coun- 


try. The fuſpenſiog reſted either 


on the ſuggeſtion of the miniſter, 
or on the general diſpoſition of the 
people of England. What had 
theſe diſpoſitions been ? Why, the 


- 


very moment they were informed 
that an infult had been offered ta 
their monarch, they teſtified attach- 
ment to his perſon; t proved, 
that, however they might wail the 
evils of war, they had an attachment 
to the government under which 
they lived; aud, therefore, his lord. 
ſkip affirmed the bill was totally un- 
neceſſary, and a groſs calumny on 

neliſhmen, 

But jt was ſtill afſerted that there 


had exiſted conſpiracies of a deep 


and inſidious kind, formed by men 
of ſettled hoſtility to all order and 
the laws. Here it might be well 
ta remember, that ſeveral perſons 
had been brought to trial on 
charges of high treaſon; that the 


reports of the houſe had almoſt pre- 


diſpoſed the whole Britiſh public to 
pronounce them guilty before trial ; 
that the crown, in ſhort, had ex- 
erted all its ſtrength, and employ- 
ed all its means, an that memorable 
occaſion ; aud what had been the 
reſult } why that the accuſed were 
honourably acquitted by a jury of 
their countrymen; and the trea- 
ſons and ſeditions, of which mini- 


ſters had ſpoken ſo much, and 


which the country regarded with 
ſuch horror, diſappeared in a. mo- 
ment ; the nation ſobered, and ge- 


neral tranquillity took place of ge- 


neral panic, If then no conſpira- 
cy exiſted, if ſedition had been 
ſuppreſſed, and treaſon routed, 
what neceſſity could there be for 
the further Nc nſion of the ha- 
beas corpus? But if all the dan- 
gers ſtated in the preamble had 
been real, he would not admit that 
they juſtified an act which ſecured 
the perſonal liberty of the ſubject, 
and enabled him to obtain, without 
delay, a trial by twelve fair men of 
his country. From this act was 


derived alt our privileges and all 


our ſecurity; and the moment in 
i ; which 
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which it was ſuſpended, the whole 


pation would be in the power of 
the miniſter, - It was for their lord- 
ſhips therefore to conſider the na- 
ture and magnitude of the vote 
they were called upon to give, If 
there were danger of invaſion; if 
traitors really were in this country: 
we might oppoſe, to the one, our 
vaſt military force; and, to the 
other, our judicious laws. Whilſt 
courts of juſtice ſat in tranquillity ; 
whilſt the laws of treaſon were 
comprehenſive and vigorous; whilſt 
the ſpirit of the people manifeſted 
itſelf in ardent expreſſions of loy- 
alty to the ſovereign, and attach- 
ment ta the conſtitution; where 
was the pretended neceſſity for ad- 
opting this+ meaſure? There was 
but-one caſe ig which it could be 
neceſſary ; which was, if there ac- 
tually exiſted theſe conſpiracies, 
and ſome of the perſons concerned 
in them were in cuſtody, but could 
nat be brought to trial without the 
riſk of giving the alarm to the reſt, 
then, and then only, the bill ſhould 
have his ſupport. t 

He took a rapid view of the ſtate 
of Ireland; denied that the rebel- 
lion in that country juſtified new 
rigours in this; —that had the go- 
vernment of Ireland ameliorated 
their condition, by removing their 
rievances, rebellion never would 
— broken out amongſt them, 

_ Whilſt talking of the trials of 


Maidſtone, he maintained, that Mr. 


O'Connor. had been honourably ac- 
quitted ; and connecting this aſſer- 
tion with the argument, that, as no 


. danger exiſted, as the people de- 


clared for their own government, 
the preamble ſtated a libel on their 
lovalty, He would acknowledge, 
that to preſerve confidence between 
the governors and the governed was 
eſſential; but it muſt be recollect- 


ed, all firm confidence was mutual. 
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If governors required it, they muſt 
themſelves ſet the example: but 
here the true policy was reverſed ; 
the governors ſhowed diſtruſt, and 
expected confidence. What was 
the ſtate of our public affairs? 
Thanks to the raſhneſs of our ene- 
mies, to the bra very of our ſeamęn, 
and, above all, to admiral Nelſon, 
of whom he could not peak in 
terms too high; — thanks alſo to the 
admiralty = its arrangement of 
our naval force (for he had plea- 
ſure in acknowledging. the merit 
which had diſtinguiſhed that de- 
partment of our executive goveru- 
ment) ; thanks to all theſe, there 


was an end of every apprehenſion 


from the enemy: but this only 


tended to ſhow. ſtill further, that 
there was no plea for the ſuſpen- 


ſion of the bill. 

Alas! the ſyſtem of miniſters 
was a ſyſtem of terror; and they 
endeavoured to keep the attention 


of the public upon its own danger, 


inſtead of the incapacity or corrup- 
tion of miniſters, It was from this 
motive that they accuſed every man 
of being inclined to French prin- 


ciples who diſſented from theirs, 


and this bill was a part of that ſyſ- 
tem of alarm with which they wiſh- 


ed to ſurpriſe the good ſenſe of the 
| 


Engliſh; but all this deception 
could not - laſt long; the public 
would judge freely of the conduct 
of 2 and the bubble 
would burſt, at laſt, with diſgrace 
upon their heads. His lordſhip 
concluded with ſaying, “ that when 
he conſidered the failure of the ob- 
jets of miniſters in public affairs, 
the zeal and loyalty manifeſted by 
the people, the treatment, they had 
experienced, and the conduct which 
they had obſerved, he was aſtoniſh- 
ed that their rulers ſhould ſo ca- 
lumniate them as to affirm that the 
bill was neceſſary! 


* 
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Lord Grenville ſaid, that if the 
debate on this bill had depended on 
opinion the gentlemen of the 

tion entertained of admini- 
tration, he ſhould have no hope, 
perhaps no ambition, to convince 
the noble lord of the propriety of 
any of their meaſures, But al- 
though they had not been favoured 
with zit approbation, they had re- 
peatedly received the ſupport of 
the houſe. On ſome minds, in- 
deed, prejudice had ſo ſtrong an 
effect, that even facts could not al- 
ier them; but there were alſo others 
on whom reaſoning and evidence 
made conſiderable impreſſion. As 
to the trials of perſons acquitted at 
the Old Bailey, were we now to 
learn that the acquittal was a proof 
of innocence? So far was acquit- 
tal from negativing the reports of 
conſpiracy, that it tended to con- 
frm it. Was it not proved that 
| there had exiſted, in this country, a 


the Correſponding Society ?. the ob- 
ject of which was, to pull down 
our government, to deſtroy our 
property, to introduce a new. ſyſ- 


French republic, under the ſpe- 
cious maſk of parliamentary re- 
form, With reſpe& to another 
point brought forward againſt mi- 
niſters, namely, their repreſenting 
every man as a jacobin who did 
not agree with them; for his own 
part, he denied the charge; but 
had it been founded, had it been 
the deſire of miniſters to ſtigmatife 
them as being attached to French 
principles, he knew of no oppoſt- 
tion who had, at any time, afford- 
ed them better opportunity. But 
on what evidence was the neceſſity 
of the bill maintained? (here lord 
Grenville quoted the proclamation 
in April laſt, which ſtated, that 
our enemies were aided and abetted 


-% 


certain deſcription of people called 


tem of power on the model of the 
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by . perſons in this country) this 
evidence laſt year was deemed (he 
ſaid) ſo ſatisfactory, that a ſi milar 


bill to the preſent paſſed unani- 


mouſly. Had not the fact corro- 
borated exactly the miniſter's pro- 
noſtication? Was it not confirmed 

y the on ſq honourably acquit- 
ted at Maidſtone ? The houſe need- 
ed not to be informed that he al- 
luded to O Connor. Had not that 
traitor, ſince his honourable acquit- 
tal, thrown himſelf on the mercy 
of that gracions ſovereign whom 
he baſely -had attempted to de- 
throne? Had he not detailed, upon 
his oath, a ſeries of the deepeſt de- 


_ againſt Ireland, which were 
aft 


erwards confirmed by a rebel- 
lion? Nor was this all; O*Coigly, 
one of his confederates, had alſo 
been convicted of treaſon; and it 
appeared, beyond a doubt, that a 
communication was to be made to 
the directory, not from, any ſociety 
in Ireland, but in England. All 
theſe things proved the aſſertion, 
that there had exiſted a conſpiracy 
in this country—that it alſo exiſted 


in Ireland—and a deſign had long 


been conceived of ſeparating the 
kingdoms from each other, As to 
the idea of the Engliſh conceiving 
themſelves calumniated by this bill, 
it was as abſurd to ſuppoſe it, as 
that they would thiak they were all 
called murderers, becauſe a law had 
been made againſt murder. If the 
diſcontent of the people had been 
2 againſt their government, 

e would not propoſe this meaſure; 
becauſe, in ſuch circumſtances, lit- 
tle could be done by the impriſon- 
ment of a few. But he was per- 
ſuaded the public would view the 
bill as miniſters intended to ufe it, 


not for the deſtruction of their li- 


berry, but its protection; a mea- 
ſure which was not to bring them 


into miſery, but adopted, in ten- 


derngfs, 


ANTS. 
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derneſs, for their future happineſs 
and preſent ſecurity. 


Lord Holland affirmed that he 


had. not ſaid abſolutely, the verdict 
of a jury diſproved a conſpiracy; 
but it had proved that, when mini- 
ſters came to parliament, and aſked 
for extraordinary powers, they had 
taken u rms who were not 
guilty of that conſpiracy, or that 
there was. none at all exiſting, 
This point the noble ſecretary had 
been very ready to debate, but he 
had carefully- avoided ſaying one 
word on the main ſubjet—the 
ſtate of the country. The reaſon 
recited in the preamble laſt year 
was, that the enemy was about to 
invade us. This was not now pre- 
tended; nor, had it been true, was 
it a reaſon for juſtifying the ſuſpen- 
fion of the habeas corpus. As to the 
Maidſtone trials, it was not yet evi- 
dent that the conſpirators, in Eng- 
land, were either numerous or 
powerful: it never had been ſign- 
ed, and the French government 
would not have been ſo abſurd as 
to àct upon ſuch a document as 
the proof of meeting with co-ope- 
ration. Of Mr. O*Connor he ſaw 
no cauſe for being aſhamed to re- 
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peat, that he had been honourably ac- 
quitted at Maidſtone ; this did not 
infer that he had been ſo of 4 
vious charge. His lordſhip had al- 
luded to the diſturbances of Ire- 
land; were theſe any reaſons for 
ſuſpending the habeas corpus 
here? The ſyſtem purſued in Ire- 
land had not produced effects to in- 
duce us to think that ſevere laws 
were the beſt remedy. Under all 
the attempts to repreſs evils by le- 
iſlative ſeverity, the rebellion had 
increaſed there; and if it were now 
checked, it was by the valour of 
our troops. 
He conceived the object of this 
bill was to enable government to 
t off the trials of perſons appre - 
ended, leſt thoſe trials ſho ii be 
attended with diſadvantage to the 
whole community. But govern- 
ment had much better conſult (in - 
his opinion) the tranquillity of the 
country, and the ſafety of the con- 
ſtitution, by ——_ grievances, 
and taking away colourable pre- 
texts for rebellion. 9 
The houſe then divided. 
Content? 26 
Non -· content - + I 


if 
| 
1 
| 


- Reſolutions propoſed 
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CHAP. II. 


Union worth Ireland, Meſage from bis Majefly. Debate in the Hoſe of 


Commons on his e Me ſſage. Debate on the Propoſal for a Union. 


Propoſed 


wit 


dy the Miniſter as preparatory to a Union. Reſolutions 
by Mr. Sheridan—rey<#ed. Forth Debates on the Minifter's 
| + a, Committee of the wuhole Houſe on the Reſolutions. Conference 

the Lords, His Majeſty's Meſſage, relative to the Union, delivered to 


tbe Houſe of Lords. Conference with the Commons, Reſolutions preſented 
the Commons. Lord Auckland's Motion for Papers, Hebate on that ſub- 


get, Debate in the Houſe of Lords on the Reſolutions. Debate on the Pro- 


' "oſal for an Addreſs to his Majeſty; 
Point Addreſs of both Houſes to his Majeſty. 


ference with the Commons, 


HE union with Ireland, on 

which we have ventured to 
deliver a curſory opinion, while it 
was yet a project, is certainly a 
ſubject of the higheſt magnitude 
and importance to both countries ; 
and we cannot help exprefling our 
ſurpriſe, that it has not excited a 
greater intereſt and attention in the 
bulk of the nation, Whatever 


| may be the conſequences of this 
meaſure, in, a commercial view, 


its 5 effects cannot be neu- 
tral; they will either be productive 
of great good, or of great evil. 
With reſpe& to commerce, we do 
not anticipate any ſpeedy conſe- 
quences of great moment, Capi- 
tal changes hauds more feadily 
than it changes local fituation; the 
current of commerce is not eaſily 
diverted into diſtant channels, and 
manufaQures are ſlowly eſtabliſh. 
ed, and with difficulty removed. 
But the political change which this 
meaſure muſt effect, will be more 


| ſpeedy in its operation, and of 


much greater importance, Thoſe 


who have ſpeculated deeply upon 


the ſubje& of parliamentary re- 
form (a meaſure which we a 


is full of hazard), will do well to 


Debate on the Addreſs, Second Con+ 


conſider what was the nature and 


conſtitution of the Iriſh lis 
ment, and to weigh well the ef- 
feats which are likely to reſult 


from the change which will now 


be made in the conſtitution of the 
Britiſh houſe of commons. We 
believe we are not inaccurate when 


we ſtate, that two thirds of the- 


Iriſh houſe of commons were mem - 
bers for obſcure boroughs, elected 
by a few nominal burgeſſes; but, 
in reality, nominated by ſome great 
man who was regarded as the owner 
or patron of the borough. Such a par- 
liament was eaſily marſhalled, was 
eaſily managed, By the preſent ar- 
rangement, the counties only, and 
the principal towns, are to return re- 
preſentatives; the borough ſyſtem, 
therefore, and the ariſtocratical in- 
fluence, are forever atan end in the 
ſiſter kingdom. On the other hand, 
may not the admiſſion of one hun- 
dred members, elected in the man- 
ner which. we have noticed, be re- 
garded as tantamount to the famous 


meaſure of reform, which, we be- 


lieve, was patroniſed by lord Chat- 
ham, of adding 100 county mem- 
bers to the Britiſh parliament? It is 
not the number of the members, 

g ; ſg 
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ſo much as the mode and the mo- 
tives on which they .have gained 
their ſeats, that will render them 
difficult to be influenced by a mi- 
niſter; and that two bodies of men 
are more eaſily managed than one 
which is numerous and indepen- 
dent, we may eaſily prove from 
late experiments in a neighbouring 
nation. One effect, therefore, is 
obvious, from the meaſure of the 
union; that the conſtitution of the 
Britiſh legiſlature will certainly be 
rendered more popular; there will 
be a greater ſcope for the exertion 


of popular talents and democratical 


intrigue; and the. influence of mi- 
niſters will be proportionably nar- 
rowed. The limitation of the Iriſh 
peerage may alſo be conſidered as a 
ep towards a meaſure which was 
propoſed in a late reign, the limĩ · 
tation of the numbers in the upper 
houſe; and ſhould the precedent 
ever be proceeded on, at any future 
time, Great Britain will behold a 
material change in its conſtitution ; 
whether for the better or the worſe 
we will not venture to predict. 
From what we have ſtated, how- 
ever, the reader will perceive, that 
the clamour which has been excited 
againſt the union, as hoſtile to li. 
berty, has but little foundation; 
and we muſt add, that it is with 
little grace, or at leaſt with little 
conſideration, that it can be op- 


poſed by the advocates of parlia- 


mentary reform, and the- avowed 
enemies of arjſtocratical influence. 
Independent, however, of theſe ef- 
fects, we can ourſelves foreſee ma; 
ny advantages ariſing from a unity 
of government; and our readers 
will recolle&, that, in giving our 
opinion on the meaſure, in a for- 
mer volume, we rather doubted of 
its ſeaſonableneſs than of its gene- 
ral policy. | a 

lu our next volume we hope to 
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preſent our readers with a ſatisfac- 
tory detail, from indubitable autho- 


rities, of the progreſs of this im- 


portant-meaſure in Ireland, and the 
real means by which it was effected. 
In the mean time the queſtion was 
ably debated in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment; and from an atiteative review 
of the arguments which were em- 
ployed there on both ſides, the 
feader will be enabled to form an 
opinion which will be tolerably ac- 
curate on the merits of the queltion 
at large. | 

The ſubject of a union with Ire« 


land was introduced with ſome ad- 


dreſs into the Britiſh houſe of com- 
mons, on the 22d of January 79% 
under the form of a meſſage from 
his majeſty, to the following effect 
« GEORGE R. 
His majeſty is perſuaded the 
the unremitting induſtry with which 
our enemiesperſevere in theiravow« 
ed deſign of effecting the ſeparation - 
of Ireland from this kingdom cau- 
not fail to engage the particular at- 
tention of parliament ; and his ma- 
jeſty recommends it to this houſe 
to conſider of the moſt effectual 
means of finally defeating this de- 
agn? by diſpoſing the parliaments 
of both kingdoms to provide, in 
the manner which they fhall judge 
moſt expedient, for ſettling ſuch a 
complete and final adjuſtment as 
may beſt tend to improve and per- 
petuate a connection eſſential for 
their common ſecurity, and conſo- 
lidate the ſtrength, er, and re- 
ſonrces, of the Britiſh empire.“ 
Mr. Secretary Dundas then moved, 
that this meſſage be taken into con- 
fideration on the morrow. + 
Mr. Sheridan faid, as his majeſty's 
meſſage would be taken into con- 
ſideration on the following day, he 
took it for granted that the addrefs, 
which would then be propoſed, 
would contain an aſſurance, _ 


/ 


the houſe ſhould 


Fore, Mr. Secretary 
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proceed -to an 
early conſideration of the ſubject. 
He, however, thought it neceſſary 
to.give notice of his intended op- 
poſition, For his part, he viewed 
the bringing forward of the queſtion 
at this time as a meaſure -replete 
with ſo much miſchief, that he held 
it his duty to do every thing in his 


=o to arreſt its farther progreſs. 


hat he pointed at particularly, 
was the time of bringing forward 


the queſtion; notwithſtanding, he 


ſhould join in returning his majeſty 
thanks for his communication. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ſaid, he was at a loſs to gueſs by 
what arguments the hon. gentleman 


would attempt to ſatisfy the houſe, 


that they ought not to proceed to 
the conſideration of the meaſure: 
for his part, he wiſhed to inform 


the houſe, that he only intended to, 


propoſe an addreſs on the morrow, 
and after aſufficient interval to pro- 
ceed to the farther diſcuſſion of 
the ſubject. The day he wiſhed to 
propoſe would be Thurſday ſe'n- 


night. He did not intend even then 


to preſs the houſe to come to a vote 
until the outline had been explained. 

Mr. Sheridan made a ſhort reply. 
He deprecated the miſchievous con- 
ſequences of any diſcuſſion at all of 
the meaſure, therefore he was not 
to wait for the diſcuſſion when he 
„ gs the conſequences. With 
reſpect to the arguments by which 
he ſhould attempt to perfuade the 


houſe, he hoped at leaſt that the 


right honourable . gentleman would 


wait till he heard them. we” 


The motion for taking his ma- 
jeſty's meſſage into conſideration on 
the following day was then agreed 


to. 
On Wedneſday, — 23, there · 
Dundas brought 
ſev@al papers relative to the pro- 
ceedings of certain ſocieties in Ire - 


land, and the rebellion in that cdun . 
try, v hich were ordered to be laid 
on the table. After this, the order 
of the day for the conſideration of 


his majeſty's meſſage being read, 


Mr. Secretary Dundas roſe, and 
ſaid, he thought it almoſt unneceſſary 
to ſay one word more than ſimply 
to move an addreſs to his majeſty, 
thanking him for his moſt gracious 
communication; as his right hon. 
friend had yeſterday ſtated to the 
houſe, that it was not intended to 
conſider at preſent the immediate 
topics in the meſſage, but only to 
move an addreſs ſignifying the rea- 
dineſs of the houſe to take them 
into their ſerious conſideration, and 
to appoint a farther day for reſum- 
ing the ſubjet. He then moved 
the addreſs, the ſubſtance of which 
was, that the houſe would proceed 
with all due diſpatch to the con- 
ſideration of the ſeveral intereſts 
recommended to their ſerious at- 
tention in the meſſage. „ ee 

Mr. Sheridan roſe, and ſaid, he 
muſt frankly declare, that he was 
not of the ſame opinion with the 
right hon. gentleman, who thought 
that there was nothing more neceſ- 
ſary, on the -part of his majeſty's 
miniſters, than to move a mere ad- 
dreſs, returning the thanks of the 
houſe: for his majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious communication. The ſubject 
was too important to be paſſed over 
lightly, in any ſtage of its progreſs. 
Not one man-in the country would 
be free from reproach, if he could 
— with apathy, or with an eaſe 
of temper approaching to indiffe- 
rence, a queſtion which at once 
would involve every thing dear to 
Iriſhmen, and which ought to be 
dear to every ſubjęct of the Britiſh 
empire. He therefore thought that 
more was neceſſary on the part of 
his majeſty's miniſters, than merely 
to move an addreſs; as de” = 
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that the acipal object of the meſ- 
fage from the crown was to invite 
the commons of Great Britain to 


the conſideration of the moſt prac- 


ticable means of finally adjuſting 
the intereſts in common between 


Great Britain and Iteland. From 


this conſideration he was led to in- 
quire, how the terms of the final 
adjuſtment, made and agreed to by 
the parliaments of the two coun- 
tries, in 1782, carne to fail, No 
man acquainted with the hiſtory of 
that period could have forgotten in 


what kind of circumſtances that 


adjuſtment took place: on this he 
made ſome very pointed remarks, 
and ſaid, before miniſters recom- 
mended to the houſe of commons 
to take meaſures that lead inevitably 
to the diſcuſſion of ſome plan of 
union, it was incumbent upon them 
to have ſnown that the laſt pledge 
of the Engliſh parliament to the 

ople of Ireland, by which their 
ndependence,was recogniſed, and 


their rights acknowledged, had not 


produced that unanimity which the 
parliaments of the two countries 
ſought, to cheriſh. He thought it 
impoſſible for any man clearly to 
ſhow, that there ever was want of 
unanimity on any important occa- 
ſion. He ſaid he was the more 
ſtrongly impreſſed with this belief, 
becauſe a ſolemn declaration of the 
Iriſh parliament, ſanctioned by all 
Ireland, was now on record, wherein 
it was ſtated, that the independence 
of Ireland would be aſſerted by the 
people of Ireland, and that their 
rliament was an independent par- 
iament, and that there was no 
wer whatever competent to make 
ws for that country. From this 
23 he ſaid, = muſt think 
t t le in that country, 
who really cheriſhed and loved —. 
tional liberty, would come forward 
to a ſecond adjuſtment with a tem · 
1799. a 
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per which he was afraid would au- 
gur not tranquillity, but diſquie- 
tudes He owned that there was 
ſomething informal in this way of 
treating the queſtion immediately 
before the houſe, notwithſtanding, 
much as he reſpected the forms, he 
felt, that to be Glent on the preſent 
occaſion would be to ad unbecom- 
ing a man enamoured of free diſ- 
cuſſion: his country had claims upon 
him, he ſaid, which he was not more 
proud to acknowledge than ready 
to liquidate. 

Me. Sheridan added, that he was 
perfectly ready to give credit to 
miniſters for purity of intention 
for he really thought they would 
not propoſe a meaſure which they 
believed would ultimately terminate 
in a Teparation of Great Britain from 
Ireland. It was a connection which 
he wiſhed to preſerve, as much as 
any man, and was equally averſe 
to ſedition and revolt: upon this 
he dwelt with great energy, and ſaid, 
he had no doubt but France anxi- 
ouſly looked on, eager to come in 
for a ſhare of the plunder of the 
liberties of Ireland. This he uſed 
as an argument againſt the preſent 
meaſure, as baving a tendency rather 
to encourage the enemy than to 
drive them from their ſettled pur- 
poſe. "He aſſerted alſo, that it was 
the condut of miniſters towards 
the Iriſh nation from which alone 
we could have — reaſon to appre- 
hend danger; by dividing the native 
and conſtitutional defenders of Itce- 
land, they would ſow among them 
the ſeeds of treaſon, and encourage 
the attempts of the enemy on that 
unfortunate country. He next made 
ſome general remarks on the diſ- 
miſſal of certain reſpectable cha- 
racters from office, and eſpecially 
fir J. Parnell, as mentioned in a let. 
ter from lord Cornwallis, which 
ſhowed that the object was a union, 

though 
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though the word union was not to 
be found in the meſſage. On this 
ground he contended that we had 


not a ſingle proof of the people of 


Ireland manifeſting a wiſh to unite; 
on the contrary, they had unequi- 
vocally declared themſelves hoſtile 
to the propoſition; and if it was 
effected, it would be a union ac- 
compliſhed by ſurpriſe, fraud, cor- 
ruption, and intimidation. Indeed, 
had we been told that the whole 
people of Ireland had declared that 
they would ſhake off all allegiance, 
and that the parliament had vio- 
lated the rights of the people; that 
the country did not proſper under 
its conſtitution; then, he ſaid, there 
were ſtrong reaſons for agreeing to 
the propoſition of union; but this 
had not been the caſe: the Iriſh 
commons had been thanked for 
their patriotic vigilance in defeating 
their internal enemies. He next 
made ſome remarks on the conſpi- 
racy in England, as aſſerted by mi- 
niſters, whoſe reports, he obſerved, 
ſtood contradifted by juries, and 
whoſe accuſations had been falſified 
by verdicts of acquittal: and he 
alſo contended that the juries of 
Ireland had returned verdicts 6f 
convictions more contrary to juſ- 
tice, and more dishonourable to 
them as men, than the juries of 
England could poſhbly do. Mr, 
Sheridan further obſerved, that 
the parliament of England was not 
competent to legiſlate for the par- 
liament of Ireland; as every advan- 
tage of ſituation favoured the one, 
of which the other was deprived; 
and he remarked, that lord Clare 
had faid, that the Engliſh parlia- 


ment was leſs acquainted with the * 


ftate of Ireland than any body of 
men in the world. The only argu- 
ments he had feen for the 2 at 
meaſure, which he could ſuppoſe 
came from miniſters, were thoſe 
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contained in a book rites, by 
two gentlemen in office in Ireland, 
and a more offenſive or more flimſy 


production he had never ſeen. Aſt- 


er making ſome very ſhrewd re- 
marks upon this pamphlet, he con- 
cluded with propoſing the following 


amendment: 


At the ſame time to expreſs the 
furpriſe and deep regret with which 
the houſe, for the firſt time, learned 
from his majeſty, that the final ad- 
juſtment, which, upon bis majeſ- 
ty's gracious recommendation, took 
place between the two kingdoms in 
1782, had not produced the effects 
expected from that ſolemn ſettle- 
ment; and, farther, humbly to ex- 
preſs to his majeſty, that his faithful 
commons had ſtrong reaſons to be- 
lieve that it was in the contempla- 
tion of his majeſty's miniſters to 
propoſe a union of the legiſlatures 
of the two kingdoms, notwithſtand- 


ing that final and ſolemn adjuſt- 


ment; humbly imploring his majeſty 
not to liſten to the counſels of thoſe 
who ſhould adviſe ſuch a meaſure 
at the preſent criſis.” 

Mr. Canning roſe, and combated 
the arguments of Mr. Sheridan; and 
obſerved, that though the words 
« final adjuſtment” were made uſe 
of in the journals of 1982, yet 
if the houſe would but attend te 
what followed in the ſame jour- 
nals, they would ſee that another 
reſolution followed, evidently of a 
perſpective nature, which declared 
the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing ſome 
more permanent ſyſtem, by which 
the tranquillity. and proſperity of 
Ireland could remain uninterrupted, 
and continue to be improved. 

His honourable friend had con- 
tended, that this was not a proper 
time to diſcuſs ſuch a queſtion, 
when Ireland was in ſuch. a con- 
vulſed ſtate, The houſe could not 
but remember, he ſaid, that for 

three 
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three years yok thoſe who were in 
the habit of oppoſing his majeſty*s 
miniſters had repeatedly been call- 
ing for inquiries into the ſtate of 
affairs of Ireland; though ſuch in- 
quiries'were nat then brought within 
the view of the houſe; but now it 
ſeemed they had no wiſh for any 
inveſtigation, and alltheir curioſity 
had ſubſided; Surely his honourable 
friend had not inquired into the 
ſtate of Ireland fince late events 
had taken place, Was it not noto- 


rious, that the object of the traito- 


rous machinations which had given 
riſe to the rebellion was not any 
partial change of men or meaſures, 

ut a total ſubverſion of the exiſt- 
ing government and conſtitution of 
the country, and the complete de- 
ſtruction of all connection between 
the ſiſter · kingdom and Great Bri- 


tain. After the detection of thoſe 


deep and deſtructive plots, ſurely it 
ought to be deemed expedient to 
examine into, and adopt the moſt 
effectual means of counteracting, the 


pernicious conſequences that might 


ſtill flow from them. 

He next made ſome obſervations 
upon Dr. Duigenan's Auſwer to Mr. 
Grattan, on which he paſſed ſome 
very handſome compliments, and 
remarked that Dr. Duigenan ſtated 
it as an unavoidable alternative, 
either that a plan of union muſt be 
adopted, or that ſome other muſt 
be deviſed, for the fortification of 
the proteſtant aſcendancy. The hon. 
gentleman had ftrongly inſiſted on 
the intimidation which the preſence 
of an armed force would be likely 
to impreſs on the public mind of 
Ireland; it was by promoting ſuch 
an union of intereſts and affections, 
as this meaſure would inſure, that 
we might hope to remove the neceſ- 
ſity of keeping a large armed force 
in Ireland; and removing that ne- 
ceſſity, in fact, would remove one 
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of the objects of his own cenſure 
and complaint. But where were the 
effects of that intimidation which 
the honourable gentleman ſeemed 
to apprehend? It ſurely did not af 
fect either the liberty of ſpeech, or 
the liberty of the preſs; both he 

remarked had been pretty freely in- 

dulged on the preſent ſubjs&t. He 

alſo obſerved, that ſome of the moſt 

ſtrenuous friends of reform in Ire- 

land had frequently ſaid, that they 

wanted only to be brought nearer 

to the perfection of England, and 

defired that they might enjoy the 
ſubſtantial bleſſings of the Britiſh 

conſtitution. 

Here he made ſome very judi- 
cious animadverſions on the French 
conſtitution, as well as their con- 
duct towards the people of Picd- 
mont ; all which he reprobated in 
the moſt ſtriking language, 

Mr. Canning then obſerved, that 
it had been frequeatly ſaid, that 
nothing had been done for Ireland- 
but what ſhe had extorted, and what 
ſhe had a right to demand ; but he 
would wiſh to aſk, whether an in- 
dependent country could demand 
to trade to the colonies of another 
independent country, as a matter of 
right? Could an independent coun» 
try, he ſaid, infiſt upon ſending her 
linens to England under the moſt 
advantageous circumſtances as a 
right? He did not mention thoſe. 
things as reproaching Ireland with 
the gratitude which ſhe owed to 
England, but merely to ſhow the 
good diſpoſition of England to- 
wards Ireland. ; 

After ſome obſervations upon the 
benefit which mult reſult from the 
preſent meaſure, he concluded by 


conjuring the houſe not to refuſe to 


conſider a queſtion which involved 
in itſelf the beſt, perhaps the only 
means which could remove the 


dangers, and quiet the diſſenſions 
node D 2 of 
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of Ireland, while they cemented the 
connection which it was eſſential 
for both countries to ſtrengthen. 
- Mr. Jones was againſt the mea- 
ſure, and contended that it would 
have a tendency to promote the diſ- 
tractions of the country, and extend 
that ſyſtem of horrible rapine which 
had unhappily too long prevailed. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt faid, the hon. 
gentleman, in bringing forward his 
amendment, had but one argument 
in ſupport of the concluſion which 
he laboured to eſtabliſh, viz. that 
there was no power which could 
make the reſult of the deliberation 
for adjuſting the reciprocal intereſts 
of both countries effectual. He had 
taken upon himſelf the talk of de- 
nying to the parliament of either 
kingdom the right of incorporating 
one country with the other. If the 
parliament of Ireland had no right 
to incorporate itfelf with the legiſ- 
lature of this country without the 
ſenſe of the people of Ireland, as 
little had the parliament of Great 
Britain a right to follow the ſame 
meaſure with- that of Ireland, as 


little had the parliament of Scot- - 


land a right to agree to the terms 
of the union which had been ef- 
fected, and as little had the parlia- 
ment of England a right to oy 
that union. If there were any trut 
or conſiſtency in what the honour- 
able gentleman had ſaid in his denial 
of the right which he challenged, 
then all the ſolid and beneficial 
_ eſtabliſhments which had been car- 
ried into effect ſince the period of 
the union muſt give way and fall 


to the ground. With refpe® to the 


competence of parliament to carry 
the meaſure into effeR, there did not 
appear the leaſt doubt. The honour- 
able gentleman had declined enter- 
ing upon any inquiry whatever re- 
lative to Ireland; now, faid Mr. Pitt, 
he is bound to make out to us, that 


the ſtate of Ireland is completely 
ſatisfactory, and that there is no 
need of the preſent meaſure: how- 
ever, for his part, he had heard no- 
thing but complaints, and had ſeen 
the rebellion raging with inveterate 
fury, and aiming a deadly blow at 
the connection between that coun- 
try and Great Britain. If the hon. 

entleman looked to Ireland for a 
egiſlature calculated to apply a ra- 
dical cure to theſe calamities, he 
would find himſelf diſappointed; 
ſurely he never could ſuppoſe that 
the parliament of Ireland could be 
ſo well adapted to have that degree 
of connection with the great mals of 
the people as the parliament of Great 
Britain. The honourable gentleman 
did not ſcrupleto aſſert, that the final 
adjuſtment with Ireland in 1782 
had been found competent to ſettle 
every difference, and that he wiſhed 
to perpetuate the connection be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland: 
but, for his part, he did not wiſh it 
to be perpetuated, but that Ireland 
ſhould participate in all the bleflings 
of the Britiſh empire. 

He next made ſome obfervations 
on what Mr. Sheridan had advanced 
relative to the final adjuſtment, and 
* irhg == it was dictated by 
the ſpirit of momenta ularity, 
and os not founded "ox the fol 
intereſts of the country. He faid, 
when the a& was paſſed which gave 
independence to Ireland, it was ac- 
companied by a reſolution, with a 
ſalutary proviſion. This reſolution 
ſtated that it was the opinion of the 
houſe, that the — nan between 
both kingdoms ſhould be conſoli- 


dated by future meaſures or la- 


tions founded upon the baſis of 
mutual conſent. He then ordered 
the extracts to be read from the 
journals: after which he proceeded, 
and faid, he had the authority of 
that reſolution to prove, hag 
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final adjuſtment was then made; 
and nothing had been fince attempt- 
ed to provide for that defective ſet- 
tlement, but the partial and inad- 
equate meaſure of the Iriſh propoſi- 
tions, which were Ser by the 
perſons who framed the reſolu- 
tion. The onus, he ſaid, of ſhowing 
that it was a final adjuſtment, lay 
with thoſe who framed the reſolu- 
tion, viz. the honourable gentleman 
and his friends. He contended that 
there might be a probable caſe in 
which the legiſlatures of both king- 


- domsdiffer, and referred to the caſe of 


the regency ſome years back, when 
he ſaid, the Iriſh parliament decide 
upon one principle, and the Britiſh 
* p94 upon another, notwith- 
nding however they both led to 
the appointment of the ſame perſon. 
He here remarked that the perſon 
muſt have been regent in one capa- 
City in one country, and in a Capa- 
City directly the reverſe in the other; 
— therefore contended, op the 4 
ce might, upen grounds equa 
juſtifiable, ne * veſted in _ 
diſtinct perſons. He ſaid, he had 
now been arguing to provide for 
the proſperity and ſafety of Ire- 
„and to remedy the miſerable 
imperfections of the arrangement 
made in 1782: the preſent ſtate of 
that country were indeeddeplorable; 
and, if any inſtitution were inade- 
quate to eſtabliſh the internal tran- 
quillity of that country, he did not 
heſitate to ſay the Iriſh legiſlature 
was, not from defect of intention 
or want of talent, but from its own 
nature, incapable of reſtoring the 
internal happineſs of the country, 
and fixing the proſperity of the 
propre on a firm and permanent 
$ 


| At, Sheridan made a ſhort reply, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ſaid alſo a few-words in explanation, 

Mr. Martin remarked, that if, 
upon a future diſcuſſion of the ſub- 
jet before the houſe, it ſhould aps 
pear that a union with Ireland would 
contribute to the advantage of .both 
countries, it ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. Sheridan then withdrew his 
amendment, and the original mo- 
tion was put and carried. 

On Thurſday, Jan. 31, the order 
of the day being read for. taking 
his majeſty's meſſage into conſi · 
deration, 

Mr, Chancellor Pitt roſe, and ſaid, 
when he propoſed to the houſe the 
ſubject the laſt time, in order to fix 
that day for the farther conſidera- 
tion of his majeſty's meſſage, he 
indulged a hope that the reſult of 
a imer communication to the par- 
liament of Ireland would have open- 
ed a more favourable proſpect than 
at preſent exiſted ® of the ſpeedy ac- 
compliſhment of a meaſure which 
he then propoſed : however, he ſaid, 
he had been diſappointed by the 
proceedings of the Iriſh houſe of 
commons. He was convinced that 
the parliament of Ireland poſſeſſed 
the power, the entire competence, 
to accept br reject a propoſition of 
this nature—a power which he by 
no means meant to diſpute: but 
while he admitted the rights of the 
parliament of Ireland, he felt that, 
as a member of parliament of Great 
Britain, he had a right to exerciſe, 
and a duty to perform, viz. to ex- 

reſs the general nature and out- 
line of the plan, which, in his eſti- 
mation, would tend to inſure the 
ſafety and the happineſs of the two 
kingdoms. Should parliament be of 
opinion that it was calculated to 
produce mutual advantage to the 
two kingdoms, he ſhould propoſe it 


* The Iriſh parliament bad juſt then rejected the propoſal for a union. Of the whole 
of theſe proceedings ip Ireland we mall give a full 2ceount in out next volume. | 
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to be recorded, that the parliament 
of Great Britain was ready to abide 
by it, leaving it to the legiſlature 


ol Ireland to reject or adopt it here- 


after upon a full confideration of 
the ſubject. Notwithſtanding the 


© opinion expreſſed by the Iriſh houſe 


of commons, he was convinced that 


the meaſure was founded upon ſuch 


clear and demonſtrable grounds of 
utility, and attended with ſo many 
advantages to Ireland, that all that 
could be ſaid for its ultimate adop- 
tion was, that it ſhonld be ſtated 
diſtinctly, temperately, and fully, 
and then left to the unprejudiced 
judgment of the 1 of Ire- 
nd. He ſhould therefore, before 
he ſat down, open to the houſe a 
eries of reſolutions, compriſing the 
general heads of the plan, and move 
that the hoũſe reſolve itſelf into a 
committee to diſcuſs thoſe reſolu - 
tions, 1 | 
The general principle, to which 
both ſides of the houſe acceded, 


Was, that a perpetual connection 


between Great Britain and Ireland 
was eſſential to the intereſts of both 
countries, Ireland had been at- 
tacked, he ſaid, by foreigu enemies, 


and by domeſtic traitors, whoſe 


great object it was to difſolve the 
connection. When he addreſſed the 


houſe laſt upon the ſubject, he ſtated 


that the ſettlement, Which was made 
in 1782, fo far from deſerving the 
name of a final adjuſtment, was one 
that left the connection between 
Great Britain and Ireland expoſed 
to all the attacks of party, and all 
the effects of accident, That ſets. 
tlement, he contended, confiſted in 
the demolition of the ſyſtem which 
had before held the two countries 
together. Such was the final adjuſt- 
ment, which he could prove not 
only from the plaineſt reaſoning, 
but by the opinion expreſſed by the 
Britiſh parliament at that very time. 
Ona former night, he ſaid, he ſhowed, 
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from the journals, what was the opt. 
nion of thoſe by whom the final 
adjuftment was propoſed, when it 


appeared that the "_— was fent 


to the parliament of Ireland, re- . 
commending to them the adoption 
of fome plan for a final adjuſtment 
between the two countries, and 
wiſhing to know the groundy of 
the grievances of which they com- 
plained, In anſwer to this meſ- 
ſage, the parliament of Ireland 
ſtared certain grievances, the prin- 
cipal of which was, the power 
claimed by the parliament of Great 
Britain of making laws to bind Ire- 
land; but with reſpe& to that part 
of the meſſage relative to'the BE 
priety of adopting ſome meaſures 
for a final adjuſtment between the 
two countries, they were wholly 
ſilent. Their grievances were re- 
dreſſed by parliament, by the repeal 
of what was called the declaratory 
a N 
[Mr. Sheridan here deſired that 
that part of the journals to whic 
Mr. Pitt alluded might be read.) 
After this, Mr. Pitt proceeded, 
and faid, that after the motion for 
the bill, of whicu ſo much had been 
faid, an addreſs was moved to his 
majeſty, and carried, praying him 
to take ſuch farther meaſures as to 
him ſeemed proper to ſtrengthen 
the connection between the two 
countries. He ſaid, he had dwelt 
longer upon this part of the ſubje& 
than was abſolutely neceſſary, but 
it was merely to ſhow that the final 
adjuſtment of 1582 was incomplete. 
He next made ſome remarks on the 
obvious impediments to the pro- 
ſperity of Ireland : one of the moſt 
rominent features was a want of 
induſtry and a capital, which, he 
faid, were -only to be ſupplied by 
blending more eloſely with Ireland 
the induſtry and capital of this 
country. He alſo made ſome ob- 
{ervations on the religious diflinc- 
„ tions; 
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tions; which, he ſaid, he was aware 
was a dangerous and delicate topic, 
eſpecially when applied to Ireland. 
However, no man could ſay, in the 

reſent ſtate of things, and while 

reland remained a ſeparate king- 
dom, that full conceſſions could be 
made to the catholics, without en- 


.dangering the ſtate, and ſhaking 


the conſtitution of Ireland to its 
centre, He next made ſome remarks 
on the great advantages which Ire- 
land would derive from a union 
with Great Britain ; which, he ſaid, 
he could prove from the documents 
which he held in his hand, as far as 
related to the mere interchange of 
manufactures. The a 
exported to Ireland from Great Bri. 
tain in 1797 very little exceeded a 
million ſterling (the articles of pro. 
duce amounted to nearly the a 

ſum), while Great Britain, on the 

other hand, imported from Ireland“ 
to the amount of near three mil- 

lions in the manufactured articles 

of linen and linen yarn, and be- 


tween two or three millions in pro- 


viſions and cattle, beſides corn and 
other articles of produce. After 
dwelling upon this ſubject at ſome 
length, he made ſome obſervations 
on what the honourable gentleman 
oppoſite him (Mr. Sheridan) had ſaid 
when his majeſty's meſſage was 
brought down, viz, that the parlia- 
ment of Ireland was incompetent 
to entertain and diſcuſs the queſ- 
tion, or rather to act upon the mea- 
ſure propoſed, without having pre- 
viouſly obtained the-conſent_of the 
prople of Ireland, their conſtituents; 

owever, from what the honourable 
gentleman ſaid afterwards, he con- 
cluded that he made this objection 
rather by way of deprecating the 
diſcuſion, than as entertaining the 
ſmalleſt doubt upon it himſelf, If, 
however, the honourable gentleman, 


vr any other gentle man on the other 


future day. 
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fide of the houſe, ſhould ſeriouſly 
entertain a doubt on the ſubject, he 
ſhould be ready to diſcuſs it with 
him even then, or at any fature 
opportunity; No man, he ſaid, who 
held the parliament of Ireland to be 
co-equal with that of Great Britain, 
could deny its competency on' this 
ee He then made ſome ob- 
ervations relative to the union with 
Scotland, and remarked, that it was 
as much oppoſed, and by much the 
ſame arguments, prejudices, and miſ- 
conceptions, creating the ſame 
alarms, and provoking the fame 
outrages, 'as had lately taken place 
at Dublin; yet, he faid, let any man 
look at the advantages which Scot- 
land had derived ſince the union: 
the population of Edinburgh had 
been more. than doubled, and a 
new city was added to the old 
one. He alſo remarked, that Glaſ- 
gow had increaſed in proportion. 
After a variety of arguments to 
prove the great advantage of a 
union with Ireland, he brought 
forward his reſolutions, of which 
he wiſhed that the more detailed 
diſcuſſion might be reſerved till a 


| RESOLUTIONS, 

& x, That in order to promote and 
ſecure the eſſential intereſts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to confo- 


lidate the firength, power, and re- 


ſources of the Britiſh empire, it will 
be adviſeable to concur in ſuch mea- 
ſures as may beſt tend to unite the 
two kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland into one kingdom, in ſuch 


manner, and on ſuch terms and 


conditions, as may be eſtabliſhed 
by acts of the reſpective parliaments 
of his majeſty's ſaid kingdoms, © 
2, That it appears to this com- 
mittee, that it would be fit to pro- 
poſe, as the firſt article, to ſerve as 
a baſis of the ſaid union, that the 
faid kingdoms of Great Britain and 
4 JT Ireland 
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Ireland ſhall, upon a day tobe agreed 
upon, be united into one kingdom, 


by the name of the United King dom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 
6 3, That for the ſame purpoſe it 


appears alſo ta this committee, that 


it would be fit to propoſe that the 
ſucceſſion to the monarchy and the 
imperial crown of the ſaid united 
kingdoms ſhall continue limited and 
ſettled, in the ſame manner as the 
imperial crown of the ſaid king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland 


now ſtands limited and ſettled, ac- 


carding to the exiſting laws, and to 
the terms of the union between 
England and Scotland, 

4. That for the ſame purpoſe it 
appears alſo to this committee, that 
jt would be fit to propoſe that the 
ſaid united kingdom. be preſented 
in one and the ſame parliament, to be 
ſtyled the parliament of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 


land; and that ſuch a number of 
Jords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
ſuch a number of members of the 


houſe of commons, as ſhall be here- 


after agreed upon by acts of the 
reſpective parliaments as aforeſaid, 
ſhall fit and vote in the ſaid parlia- 
ment on the part of Ireland, and 
ſhall be ſummoned, choſen, and re- 
turned, in ſuch manner as ſhall be 
fixed by an act of the parliament of 
Ireland previous ta the ſaid union; 
and that every member hereafter to 
fit and vote in the ſaid parliament 


of the United Kingdom ſhall, until 


the ſaid parliament ſhall otherwiſe 
provide, take, and ſybſcribe the ſame 
oaths, and make the ſame declara- 
tion, as are by law required to be 
taken, ſubſcribed, and made, by the 


members of the parliaments of 


Great Britain and Ireland, 

&« c, That for the ſame purpoſe jt 
appears alſq ta this committee, that 
it wquld be fit to propoſe that the 


churches of England ang Ireland, 


and the doctrine, worſhip, diſei. 


pline, and government thereof, ſhall 


be preſerved as now by law eſta, 


bliſhed. 

« 6, That for the ſame purpoſe it 
appears alſo to this committee, thar 
it would be fit to propoſe that his 
majeſty's ſubjects in Ireland ſhall at 
all times hereafter be entitled to the 
ſame privileges, and be on the ſame 
footing in reſpect of trade and na- 
vigation, in ail ports and places be- 
longing to Great Britain, and in all 
caſes with reſpect to which treaties 
ſhall be made by his majeſty, his 
heirs or ſucceſſors, with any foreign 
power, as his majeſty's ſubjects in 
Great Britain; that na duty ſhall be 
impoſed on the import or export 
between Great Britain and Ireland 
of any articles now duty free; and 
that on other articles there ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed, for a time to be limited, 
ſuch a moderate rate af equal duties, 
as ſhall, previous to the union, be 
agreed upon and approved by the 
reſpective parliaments, ſubject, after 
the expiration of ſuch limited time, 
to be diminiſhed equally with reſpect 
to both kingdams, but in no caſe 
to be increaſed ; that all articles 
which may at any time hereafter be 
imported into Great Britain from 
foreign parts, ſhall be importable 
through either kingdom into the 
other, ſubject to the like duties and 
regulations as if the ſame were im- 
ported directly from foreign parts; 
that where any articles, the growth, 
23 or manufacture, of either 

ingdom, are ſubject to any inter- 
nal duty in one kingdom, ſuch coun- 
tervailing duties (over and above 
any duties on import to be fixed as 
aforeſaid) ſhall be impoſed as ſhall 
be neceſſary to prevent any inequa- 
lity in that reſpect; and that all 
other matters of trade and com- 
merce, other than the foregoing, and 


than ſuch others as may before the 


union 
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union be ſpecially agreed upon for 
the due encouragement of the agri- 
culture and manufactures of the re · 
ſpective kingdoms, ſhall remain to 
be regulated from time to time by 
the united parliament. | 

« 7. That for the like purpoſe it 
would be fit to propoſe, that the 
charge arifing from the payment of 
the intereſt or ſinking fund for the 
reduction of the principal of the 
debt incurred in either kingdom 


before the union, ſhall continue to 


be ſeparately defrayed by Great 
Britain and Ireland reſpectively. 
That, for a number of years to 
limited, the future ordinary expenſes 
of the united 8 in peace or 
war, ſhould be defrayed by Great 
Britain and Ireland jointly, accord- 
ing to ſuch proportions as ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed by the reſpeRive parlia- 
ments previous to the union; and 
that, after the expiration of the time 
to be. ſo limited, the proportions 
ſhall not be liable to be varied, ex- 
cept according to ſuch rates and 
principles as ſhall be in like manner 
agreed upon previous to the union. 
4 8. That for the like purpoſe it 
would be fit to propoſe, that all 
laws in force at the time of the 
union, and that all the courts of 
civil or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
within the reſpective kingdoms, 
all remain as now by law eſta- 
bliſhed within the ſame, ſubject only 
to ſuch alterations or regulations, 
from time to time, as circumſtances 


may appear to the parliament of 


the United Kingdom to require, 

That the foregoing reſolutions 
be laid before his majeſty, with an 
humble addreſs, aſſuring his ma jeſty 
that we have proceeded with the 
utmoſt attention to the conſidera- 
tion of the important objects re- 
commended to us in his majelty's 
gracious meſſage. | 

« That we entertain a firm per- 
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ſuaſion that a complete and entire. 
union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, founded on equal and li- 
beral principles, on the ſimilarity 
of laws, conſtitution, and govern- 
ment, and on a ſenſe of mutual 
intereſts and affections, by pro- 
moting the ſecurity, wealth, and 
commerce, of the reſpective king- 
doms, and by allaying ine diſtrac- 
tions which have unhappily pre- 
vailed in Ireland, muſt afford 

means of oppoſing at all times an 
effectual rebitance to the deſtruc- 
tive projects of our foreign and do- 


meſtic enemies, and muſt tend to 


confirm and augment the ſtability, 
power, and reſources, of the em- 


ire, 
* Impreſſed with theſe conſidera- 
tions, we feel it our duty humbly 
to lay before his majeſty ſuch pro- 
arge as appear to us beſt calcu- 

ted to form the baſis of ſuch a 
ſettlement, leaving it to his majeſty's 
wiſdom, at ſuch time and in ſuch 
manner as his majeſty, in his pa- 
rental ſolicitude for the happineſs 
of his people, ſhall judge kt, to 
communicate theſe propoſitions to 


his parliament of Ireland, with 


whom we ſhall be at all times ready 
to_concur in all ſuch meaſures as 
may be found moſt conducive to 
the accompliſhment of this great 
and ſalutary work. And we truſt 
that, after full and mature conſi- 
deration, ſuch a ſettlement may be 
framed and eſtabliſhed, by the deli- 
berative conſent of the parliaments 
of both kingdoms, as may be con- 
formable to the ſentiments, wiſhes, 
and real intereſts of his majelty's 
faithful ſubjects of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and may unite them 
inſeparably in the full enjoyment 
of the bleſſings of our free and in- 
valuable conſtitution, in the ſupport 
of the honour and dignity of his 
majeſty's crown, and in the preſer- 

vation 
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vation and advancement of the wel- 
fare and proſperity of the whole 
Britiſh empire.“ ci a 

Mr. Sheridan roſe, and, in a very 
bold and animated ſpeech, replied 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, 

hough the right hon. gentleman 
had introduced, he faid, the queſ- 
tion with, a great diſplay of elo- 


quence, he muſt yet critically pur- 


fue him in all the mazes of his dex- 
trous declamation, He obſerved, 
that he had taken an opportunity 
Jaſt week of oppoſing the meaſure 
of legiſlative union with Ireland, 
in the firſt ſtage of the diſcuſſion, 
which, as a matter of couzſe, was to 
lead to that queſtion. He did it from 
2 conyiction, that meaſures of ſuch 
magnitude and of fuch novelty, 
ſhould always be oppoſed in the in- 
faricy of their progreſs. However, 
after confidering the ſubject more 
fully, he was convinced, under the 


. circumſtances of the con- 


ulſed and diſordered ſyſtem of po- 
ticy and general government of Tre. 
hnd, that it was not only impolitic, 
but even unſafe, to agitate the diſ- 
cuſſion of topics, the iſſues of which 
were to lay the moſt hardy and 
ftout-hearted proſtrate at the feet 
of a Britiſh miniſter. Conſiderin 
the manner in which the fubje& 
was brought forward in Ireland, 
and the fate of the queſtion in the 

arliament of that kingdom, it 
might be doubted whether the right 
hon. gentleman would perſevere 
in the meaſure. He had, however, 
ſolemnly pledged himſelf, that it 
ſhould be the favourite object of 
the remainder of his political life 
to effect a legiſlative union of the 
two kingdoms. But, thank God ! 
ſaid Mr. Sheridan, the houſe had 
not given a pledge to 2 5 him. 
The right hon. gentleman had ſown 
already the moſt frightful diſſen- 
ſions in that unfortunate country. 
| He had divided its parliament 


* 


azainftitſelf, He had held it up to 
ſcorn, by libelling its meaſures, and 
traducing its wiſdom ; and, after all, 
he had to array the Britiſh parha- 
ment againſt it, with a pertinacity 
which diſtinguiſhed ignorance, and 
with the fierceneſs of men who 
were to be told, that a country ſtrug- 
pling for its liberties only waged 
the war of faction, and wielded the 


weapons of diſaffection and treaſon, 


The right hon. gentleman had con- 


tended, that the commercial advan- 


tages derived hy Ireland from her 
connection with Great Britain were 
neceſſary to her exiſtence; and he 
added, in the ſame breath, that to 
have thoſe advantages continued to 
her, a union was indiſpenſable, The 
inference, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, was, 
that Ireland muſt abandon all her 
commercial advantages if ſhe re- 
jected the proffered alliance. From 
this he contended, that the people 
of Ireland could not come with un- 
biaſſed minds to this diſcuſhon, and 
it would be impoſſible that a free 
choice could he left to the parlia- 
ment of that country. He alſo 
contended that Jreland ought to 
conſent to a uhion, becauſe ſhe 
was incapable of defending herſelf 
againſt her. internal and external 
enemies without her powerful neigh- 
bour. Mr. Sheridan inſiſted that 
the inference was irreſiſtible, Was 
it generous, he ſaid, to hold out 
ſuch language to Ireland ? Would it 
be proper to force the people of Ire- 
land to aſk, why they have not had 
thoſe advantages yielded to them, on 
which, according to the opinion of 
the Britiſh miniſter, their proſperity 
depends? With reſpe& to what the 
right hon. gentleman had ſaid rela- 
tive to lrcfand not being able to 
deſend herſelf, it was well known 
that her volunteers had defended 
Ireland during the war; but he 
contended that it was a moſt cruel 
taunt, uttered in the face of the 

. wholg 
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v hole people of Ireland, to ſay, that 


while we have 40,000 Britiſh troops 
in the heart of their country, we 
will awe them by ſuch a force, re- 


proach them with weakneſs, not- 


withſtanding we have had 200,000 
of their beſt inhabitants to ſupport 


us in the preſent war; whilſt 100,000 


fighting men of their nation have 
fallen in our battles, in the Weſt 
Indies and elſewhere, What was 
it but to ſay, you have aſſiſted us, 
but you are now naked, ignorant, 
and unciviliſed; if you do not ac- 
cept from us the benefits we offer, 
we will proceed to confer them 
upon you by force. He next took 
notice of an argument which the 
right hon. gentleman had made uſe 
of in favour of an union, viz. the 

roſperity which Scotland had en- 
Joyed fince it had been united with 

ngland. But, ſaid Mr, Sheridan, 


might not Scotland have attained 


the increaſe of wealth and profpe- 
rity merely by the dint of her own 
induſtry? Beſides, Scotland could 
not well be compared with Ireland, 
In Scotland, the gentlemen of pro- 
perty were fond to reſide and en- 
courage trade, &c, but in Ireland 
quite the reverſe, It was alſo 
urged, that two independent legiſla- 
tures would ſeldom agree; and fro 

this want of concurrence the mo 

ſerious calamities might ariſe. It 
might as well be argued, that twq 
independent houſes of parliament 
may not co-operate, becauſe the 
lords, for example, may throw out 
a money-bill ſent from the com- 
mons, or that the commons may 
refuſe to concur in the amendments 
made by the lords. The whole of 


.theſe objections, ke ſaid, were re- 


futed by experience, Mr. Sheridan 
faid, he ſhould move two reſolu- 
tions, which, in caſe the propoſi- 
tions ſhould be carried, he would 
wiſh to be placed before them, for 


the purpoſe of takin off, in ſome 


degree, that * jealouſy which the 
Iriſh parliament would be apt to 


entertain of their paſſing the 22 


after the meaſure of the unjon ha 


been ſo decidedly rejected in the 


houſe of commons in Ireland, Mr, 


Sheridan then read the following 


reſolutions j== "WO deen 
That no meaſures could have 


4 tendency to 1 and perpe ; 


tuate the ties of amity between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which 


have not for their baſis the fair and 


free approbation of the parliaments 
of the two countries. 
„% That whoever ſhall endeavour 


to obtain ſuch approbation, in either 
country, by employingthe influence 


of government for the purpoſes of 


corruption or intimidation, was an 


enemy to his majeſty and the con- 
ſtitution.“ *r 
Lord Hawkeſbury roſe, and re- 
minded the houſe of the motion 
which the honeurable gentleman. 
had brought forward lat ſeſſion, 
relative to an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Iriſh government. Ia 
that buſineſs, he ſaid, the houſe 
was deſired to interpoſe its authority 
reſpecting meaſures which were re- 
ſolved on and carried into execu- 
tion. He argued, that the oppo» 
fition -which the hon. gentleman 
gave to the meaſure then before the 
houſe, was founded- on the inter- 
ference of the Britiſh parliament in 
what had recently been rejected by 
one of the branches of the Iriſh le- 
giflature. It had been infinuated, 
that the people of Ireland were 
againſt the meaſure of a union; 
this he begged leave to deny, The 
people of Cork, and thoſe of Lime- 
rick, had expreſſed themſelves in fa» 
vour of it; and he. had no doubt, 
if it once came to be duly conſi- 
dered, but the great majority'of the 
whole nation would view it in-the 
n ſame 
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ſame favourable light. His lordſhip 


faid much had been urged as to the 


commercial proſperity of Ireland, 
in conſequence of the independence 
of her parliament ; but, whatever 
that proſperity might have been, 
the courſe of events, which had for 
ſome years paſt taken place in Ire- 
land, had convinced him that there 
muſt be ſomething radically wrong 
in the internal ſituation of that 
country. He ſaid, if Ireland had 
continued proſperous and tranquil 
fince 1782, he ſhould have enter- 
tained hopes that the intereſt of 
the empire might be ſecured with- 
out recurring to the meaſure then 
under conſideration ; but the re- 


verfe had been the caſe, and one 


ſubject of diſcontent had alternatel 

riſen after another, till it had ter- 
minated in the fouleſt and moſt un- 
natural rebellion. His lordſhip add. 
ed, that it was his deſire to extend 
the bleflings of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion to all the ſubjects of the Bri- 


tiſh empire; and it was his particu- 


Jar wiſh, that the people of Ireland 
Mould derive every benefit that re- 
ſulted from it to the people of 


England. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſpoke in explana- 
tion, and denied that he had voted 
an the Irifh propoſitions, as ſtated 
by his lordſhip. 

Dr. Lawrence contended, that 
the inference drawn by the noble 
lord, with reſpect to the inconſiſt- 
ency of the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan) having made a motion 
for an inquiry Jak ſeſſion, and then 
oppoſing the meaſure under con- 
ſideration, was not well founded, 


The ſituation of the two countries, 
in his opinion, was totally different 


at the preſent period from what his 
lordſhip had conceived them to be. 
When the meaſure was firſt intro- 
duced, he was not clearly decided 


that he ſhould. vote againſt it; cir- 


nothing had been obje 


cumſtances, however, had taken 
place elſewhere which made him 
regret that the meaſure had ever 
been brought forward at all. Ire- 
land, he ſaid, appeared at preſent 
to be in a ſtate of confiderable irri- 
tation, and it was certainly of the 
higheſt importance that ſuch a diſ- 
ſition ſhould not be aggravated 
by the ſtimulation of any jealouſy 
which they might have conceived 
of an intended attempt.on the inde- 
ndence of their parliament. Dr. 
Lawrence made fome remarks on 
the meaſure being introduced under 
the name of a union; and obſerv. 
ed, that, after one of the parties, 
which was to give its aſſent to the 
marriage, had abſolutely rejected 
it, how could that be called a 
union? A marriage was a matter 
of that delicate nature, that if the 
parties contracting it were not a- 
greeable to each other, the cloſer 
they were drawn together by the 
bond, the farther in fact they were 
put aſunder. Therefore, to preſs 
forward a meaſure of ſo much mo- 
ment by the parliament of Great 
Britain, when the parliament of 
Ireland had rejected it, was cer- 
tainly pregnant with the moſt diſ- 
aſtrous conſequences, 
The houſe then divided on the 
veſtion of. the ſpeaker's leaving 
the chair—Ayes 140; Noes 15. 

Mr. Grey ſaid a few words againſt 
the meaſure, as having a 8 
to inflame Ireland, and produce the 
moſt alarming conſequences. 
Mr. Tierney agreed with Mr, 
Grey, as to the dangerous conſe- 
2 of preſſing farther the mea · 

ure. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he would 
move his reſolutions on Thurſday, 
as he had heard nothing advanced 
againſt them, 

Mr, Chancellor Pitt * that 

ed . 
4 
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the reſolutions, becauſe they had 
not been Before the houſe, nor had 
been mgved. However, he ſaid, 
whenever they were brought for- 
ward, there were ſufficient on the 
face of them to ſhow the impro- 
priety of adopting them. 

The reſolutions having been read 
in the committee, the houſe was 
reſumed, and the committee aſked 
leave to fit on Thurſday, till when 


the houſe adjourned, 


Thurſday, Feb. 7. Mr. Chancel- 
lor Pitt moved the order of the day, 
for the houſe to reſolve into a com- 


mittee, in order to take into farther 


conſideration his majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious meſſage reſpecting the pro- 
poſed union with : 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, according to 
the rules of the houſe, the right hon. 
ntleman had an undoubted privi- 
ege of moving the order of the day 
before he (Mr. Sheridan) could at- 
tempt to move his reſolutions, the 
nature of which he intimated on a 
former occaſion, If that privilege 
was inſiſted upon, he muſt poſtpone 
his motion for the prefent. 

Mr, Chancellor Pitt then waved 
his privilege, to give the precedence 
to the hon. gentleman, 

Mr. Sheridan proceeded, and faid, 
he felt it incumbent upon him to 
take up as little of their time as 
poſſible, He ſhould, therefore, 
only urge a few of the reaſons 
which might be advanced in ſup- 
port of the reſolutions which he in- 
tended to move. As he knew the 
irritation produced in the public 
mind by the agitation of the queſ- 
tion, and alſo the marked diſappro- 
bation which the mere ſuggeſtion 
of the meaſure had received from 
the Iriſh parliament, he had hoped 
that theſe conſiderations would have 
_— the right hon. gentleman not 
to have perſiſted in that pledge, 


which he had given in the firſt de- 
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bate on the ſubject. He had de- 
clared, that to accompliſh a union 
of the two kingdoms ſhould be the 
object not only of his political 
life, but of his natural life. Hap- 
pily, however, ſaid Mr. Sheridan, 
the houſe were as yet pledged to 

nothing. The effect of the pledge 
which the right hon. gentleman had 
given, muſt be conſiderable on the 
ople of Ireland, as it would in- 
flame all thoſe diſcontents which 
had already occaſioned fo much 
miſery in that country. It had 
been contended, that Ireland could 
not exiſt without the 1 rt of this 
country; and a noble friend of the 
right hon. gentleman had held out 
a threat of withdrawing from Ire- 
land that protection, without which 
ſhe neither could defend herſelf 
againſt a foreign enemy, nor ſur- 
vive inteſtine warfare, Thus, faid 
Mr. Sheridan, the people of Ire- 
land were told what was to be the 
conſequence of their refuſing to 
ſurrender their independent legiſla- 
ture, Much had been ſaid upon 
the corruption and miſ-government 
of the Iriſh parliament. He did 
not mean to ſay that the Iriſh par- 
liament had never neglected its du- 
ty, nor over-ſtretched its power; 
but it was very extraordinary that 
this argument ſhould come from 
the mouth of the right hon. geutle- 
man, who had ſo lately allowed 
that parliament to be the ſaviour of 
Ireland; when he had, through 
the medium of the viceroy, con- 
gratulated them on the ſuppreſhon 
of an inſurrection and the defeat of 
an invading enemy. Mr. Sheridan 
faid, if he were aſked whether the 
liament of Ireland might not 
ave ſometimes fallen into er- 
rors—whether many of the evils 
which exiſt might not have been 
remedied by them—this, he faid, 
he did not mean to deny; but con- 
teuded, 
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tended, that an union was not the 
cure for the evils complained of; 
and that the Britiſh legiſlature could 
never correct political defects, or 
remove the diſtreſſes of Ireland, ſo 
well as its own legiſlature. He de- 
nied the afſertion, that we had no 
alternative but divifion and ſeparà- 
tion, or union. The real alterna. 
tive, he ſaid, was that the Iriſh go- 
vernment ſhould no longer continue 
to be a corrupt Engliſh job. It had 
been aſſerted, that there was ſome 
innate depravity in the Iriſh cha- 
racer, which rendered them unfit 
to have a parliament of their own. 
This he utterly denied, and con- 
tended that the corruption com- 
plained of was obvious—the go- 
vernment of Ireland had been made 
a job of for the advantage of the 
Britiſh miniſter. The right hon, 
E had contended, that Ire- 
and was helpleſs and dependent. 
He had threatened the country with 
a meaſure which it deteſted, and 
which muſt drive the people to take 
every precaution againft the cor- 
ruption and intimidation with which 
he menaced them. He had ſaid, 
that Ireland would obtain great 
commercial advantages in conſe- 
quence of a union, and that the 
tuation of the catholics and diſ- 
ſenters would be improved; but he 
had not ſaid why theſe ameliora- 
tions would not take place without 
a union. After ſome more obſerva- 


tions of the ſame kind, Mr, Sheridan 


moved the following reſolutions: _ 

That no meaſures could have a 
tendency to improve and perpetuate 
the ties of amity and connection, 
now exiſting between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which have not for 
their baſis the manifeſt, fair, and 
free conſent, of the two countries. 

«© That whoever ſhall endeavour 
to obtain the appearance of ſuch 
conſent and approbation, in either 


counitry, by employing the influ- 
ence of government for the pur- 
poſes of corruption and intimida- 
tion, is an enemy $© his majeſty 
and the conſtitution: C 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, he ſhould 
make a few remarks on the motion 
of the hon. gentleman, as it ſtood 
divided into two patts, The firſt 
was, that no meaſure of union 
ſhould be purſued without the un- 
biaſſed conſent of the parliaments 
of both countries. This, he ſaid; 
was a truiſm which was never at- 
tacked, but muſt be aſſented to as 
ſoon as ſtated. The ſecond part of 
the motion ſtated, that whoever 
ſhould, by corruption or intimida- 
tion, attempt to carry the queſtion, 
was an enemy to his country, 
This, he had no doubt, had a re- 
ference to what had paſſed on for- 
mer debates, when it had been in- 
ſinuated that ſuch' conduct had 


been purſued, It alluded to the 
. caſe of an high officer in the ſiſter 


kingdom, who had quitted his fitu- 
ation on account of his diſagree- 
ment with his colleagues in an im- 
ortant meaſure of government. 
Ir. Pitt obſerved, that, if many 
gentlemen were connected together 
with the fair intention of acting 
for the ſervice of their country, it 
would be neceſſary, in order to pre - 
ſerve a unity of action, that they 
ſhould agree in their ſyſtem. It 
was impoſſible, therefore, to aſſert 
that doctrine, unleſs he meant to ap- 
ply it to the particular inſtances to 
which he had alluded. The chan- 
_ then moved the order of the 

a A . a 
Mr. Grey ſaid, he could ſee no- 
thing but danger in the diſcuſſion 
of the queſtion, and particularly as 
it would affect the public mind in 
Ireland. The houſe, in his opi- 
nion, ſhould have reſiſted it in the 
firſt ſtage; but, above all, they 
- ſhould 
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ſhould not, at that time, leave it 
in the power of miniſters to bring 
forward the meaſure whenever they 
peice, and hold out a proſpect to 
reland which muſt keep that coun- 

try in continual alm. 

Mr. Jones ſaid, the queſtion as 
it ſtruck him was, whether or not 
three-fourths of the people of Ire- 
land were to be cut. out from the 
fair and equal benefits of the con- 
ſtitution? | 

Mr. Speaker called the hon. gen- 
tleman to order, and told him he 
was not ſpeaking to the queſtion, 

Mr. Sheridan faid a few words in 
explanation, He ſaid that the houſe 
then knew that the Iriſh houſe of 
commons was adverſe, o the mea- 
ſure; that, however, was not his 
whole inducement for oppoling it; 
for, had.that not been the caſe, his 
ſentiments of it would have been 
the ſame. He had contended, he 
faid, that Ireland, with 40,000 men 
in the heart of her empire, relying 
upon this country for commercial 
advantages, and thoſe threatened to 
be withdrawn, was not in a ſitua- 
tion to give her free conſent to a 
meaſure of that kind. The right 
hon, gentleman well knew, that 
there were one hundred and fixteen 
placemen in the Iriſh houſe of 
commons; and that, by making 
two great examples, the diſmiſſin 
the chancellor of the exchequer, — 
the prime ſerjeant, the others would 
be ſure to remain ſtaunch and true 
out of fear. If the union was de- 
ſirable, as the right hon. gentleman 
had ſaid, the people of Ireland 
ought to know upon what principle 
it was to be carried, and not to be 
deceived by falſe appearances, and 
dazzled by the ſplendour of the 
imperial parliament. He remark- 
ed, that, if the meaſure was car- 
ried. by threats, this country would 
have ample ceuſe to repent, as it 


e 
would give a perpetual pretence to 
rebellion, He W eee 
the idea of a union on ſuch terms. 
Mr. Grey and Mr. Jones ſaid 
each a few words in explanation; 
after which the houſe divided on 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt's motion. For 
the preyious queſtion, 14 t; againſt 
it, 25: Strangers were then ex- 
cluded the gallery, and, on their 
re- admiſſion, | 
The hon. St. A. St, John was 
ſpeaking againſt the queſtion for 
the ſpeaker's leaving the chair. He 
obſerved, that it was believed pretty 
225 that the proſperity of Ire- 
and had increaſed ſince the decla- 
ration of the independence of the 
Iriſh parliament. He therefore 
thought ſomething more ought to 
be 3 in ſupport of the mea- 
ſure than merely the neceſſity of 
it. Many compariſons had been 
made between the probable effect 
of the Iriſh union, and the certain 
effect of the union with Scotland. 
It had been contended that union 
had produced mutual ftrength. 
This, however, did not appear to 
him a conclufive reaſon ; neither 
had any perſon attempted to ſhow 
that Scotland might not have im- 
proved if the union had not taken 
place, He, however, was not call- 
ed upon to diſcuſs that point; but 
fimply to ſtate, whether, in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs, the houſe 
of commons in Ireland having de- 
clared its ſenfe agarnſt conſiderin 
the meaſure at all, any good could 
reſult from. the agitation of it at 
that moment? In his opinion, it 
would only have a tendency to irri- 
tate the houſe of commons in Ire- 
land. He ſaid, he was not much in 
the habit of beſtowing praiſe upon 
the houſe of commons of Ireland, 
but, he would ſay, that, by the 
ſteps they had taken upon the mea- 
fure, they had ſhown themſelves 
much 
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much more mob of being called 
repreſentatives of the people of 
Ireland than he had thought they 
were, After a few more remarks 
of the ſame nature, he concluded 
by oppofing the motion for the 
ſpeaker s leaving the chair. 

Mr. Grey roſe, and ſaid, the houſe 
was * upon, under circum- 
ſtances the moſt extraordinary, to 
agitate a queſtion, the moſt mo- 
mentous that ever came before 
any parliament, either in point of 
conſtitutional right or public po- 
licy. It was called upon to diſcuſs 
a bargain, on the merits of which 
one of the parties, whoſe conſent 
was abſolutely neceſſary to pive it 
effect, had declared they would not 
liſten to the very preliminary of 
the propoſal, A union, he ſaid, 
was what he heartily wiſhed for; 
but he meant ſomething more than 
a mere word, He meant not of 
parliaments, but of hearts, affec- 


tions, and intereſts; an union of 


vigour, of ardour, of zeal, for the 


general welfare of the Britiſh em- 


pire. It was that ſpecies of union, 
and that only, that could tend to 
increaſe the ſtrength of the empire, 
and give it ſecurity againſt any dan- 
ger. But, ſaid he, if any meaſure 
with the name of union only be 
propoſed, and the tendency of 
which would diſunite, and create 
diſaffeQtion, diſtruſt, and jealouſy, 
it would tend to weaken the whole 
of the Britiſh empire. Of this 
nature he took the preſent meaſure 
to be, Great evils he admitted ex- 
iſted in Ireland; but did they owe 
their origin to the legiſlature of Ire- 
land ? That Ireland had an inde- 
pendent, legiſlature was true; and 
that with that legiſlature great cala- 
mities had happened in that coun- 
try, was alſo true; but he did not 
think that becauſe theſe two thin 

were co · exiſtent, that therefore the 


one of them muſt be conſidered as 
the cauſe, and the other the effect. 
Although the conduct of the par- 
liament of Ireland was anſwerable 
in many reſpects, we ought to look 
to other cauſes than that of the inde+ 
pendence of their legiſlature; be- 
cauſe a great deal off it had been 
owing to the conduct of govern- 
ment, and for which, he ſaid, the 
right hon, gentleman was reſponſi- 
ble. „Look {ſaid Mr. Grey) at 
the hiſtory of Ireland, and you will 
find that if it had not been for the 
interference of Britiſh councils and 
of Britiſh intrigue, none, or but 
few, of the evils which were felt; 
would ever have taken place—evils 
of which government was the pa- 
rent, and which were now made the 
reaſon for taking away all the ſem- 
blance of liberty among the Iriſh 
people. All the feuds and religious 
animoſities and difſenfions, which 
had diſtracted Ireland, had been 
cauſed by government; and yet go- 
vernment was making uſe of theſe 
evils as a pretext for taking away 
the liberty of the people of Ireland.” 


Mr. Grey next made ſome obſerva - 


tions upon the adjuſtment in 17823 
and ſaid, the right hon. gentleman 
had contended that there could be 
no final ſettlement or adjuſtment at 
that time, becauſe it was even then 
expreſſed that ſomething was left to 
be done; but the right hon. gen- 
tleman ought to have- had the can- 
dour to acknowledge, that there 
might be a final adjuſtment, and 
et ſomething be left to be done 
hat was to ſay, there might be a 
final adjuſtment of one thing, and 
another might be left to be ſettled, 
which indeed 'was the caſe. The 
final adjuſtment referred to the po- 
litical independence of the Iriſh le- 
giſlature; but the point to be ſet- 
tled was one that related to trade. 
The repeal of the ſixth of Gangs 
| e 
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the Firſt, was the firſt meaſure of 
liberality from England towards 
Ireland. After this, a plan was 
22 and a bill brought in, by 
his hon, friend Mr. Fox; and that 
was conſidered as all that was ne- 
ceſſary upon the ſubject; and Mr. 
Grattan, after the declaration of the 
independenceof the Iriſh parliament, 
obſerved, in the Iriſh houſe of com- 
mons, that it was all they wanted 
from Great Britain upon the conſti- 
tutional point, The next circum- 
ſtance which Mr. Grey took notice 
of, was the objection which the right 
hon, gentleman ſtated to two inde- 
pendent parliaments; as an argu- 
ment againſt which, he had quoted 


the caſe of the regency. But what, 


ſaid he, was the caſe of the regen- 
cy? The parliament of Ireland 
veſted in the heir apparent the full 
power of a regent, without any re- 
ſtriction. The parliament of this 
country had voted the ſame perſon, 
but with certain limitations and re- 
ſtrictions. But the two countries 
were by no means alike, In Eng- 
land there was a vaſt deal of power 
and influence which attached to the 
ſovereignty, independent of that 
which is properly to be called go- 
vernment: in Ireland there was 
none, Mr. Grey ſaid, he had not 
heard the firſt ſpeech of the right 


hon, gentleman' upon the meaſure, 


though he had heard that it was 


eloquent. But what had been the 
etfet of it in Ireland? It bad 
tended to inflame the parliament 


there inſtead of reconciling them; 


and they had agreed to have a call 
of the Houſe, for the purpoſe of 
watching the farther progrels of the 
Mr. Grey concluded 
with ſome general obſervations 
upon the ſituation of affairs on the 


'Diizdas faid, not- 


continent. - 
Mr. ſec 

withſtanding the arguments ſo 
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ſtrenuouſly advanced on the other 
ſide of the houſe, he roſe with a 
conſiderable degree of fatisfac- 
tion to refute the objections urged 
againſt the union . with Ireland. 
he laſt honourable gentleman had 
dwelt with much minuteneſs on the 
diſcuflions of the year 1782, and 
on the commercial and political 
fituation in which Ireland was then 
placed, But he begged leave to ob- 
erve, that every deduQion from 
thoſe circumſtances, and every 
rant made to Ireland at that time, 
d nothing to do with the queſtion 
then before the houſe; which con- 
tainedin it no ſuggeſtion derogatory 
ged independence 

of the Iriſh parliament, He was 
ready to admit, that, by the tranſ- 
actions of 15782, the Iriſh parlia- 
ment was placed on the ſame foot- 
ing of independence, in relation to 
Great Britain, as Scotland* was 


with reſpe& to England before the 
union of the two 


ingdoms; and 
certainly he had never heard that 


the propoſal made in 1709, for the 
'union of England and Scotland, 


had, at any period, by the oppo- 
. nents of the meaſure, been 1 


ed as an attack on the independence 
of the parliament of Scotland. 
With regard to the meaſure itſelf, 


he had entertained an opinion that 


the queſtion would have been ar- 
Fuel in a different ſtage of the bu- 
ineſs, and that there would not 
have ariſen, any debate on leavin 
the chair. However (he ſaid) he 
was ready to meet the opponents 
of the meaſure in any way the 
leaſed, as he was 83 wi 
uch authorities as would over- 
turn every objection that could be. 
offered. He ſaid he would aſſume 
as a propofition, which he believed 
no man would have the boldneſs to 
deny, that there exiſted in Ireland 
a ſpirit of _"_— and panes, 
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of treachery and treaſon,. which 


menaced the overthrow of the pre- 


ſent government. Now the queſ- 


tion was, whether or not the politi- 


cal diſeaſe was not likely to be re- 


moved by incorporating the two 


parliaments? He did not mean 
any thing diſreſpectful to the par- 
liament or 3 of Ireland when 
he affirmed that the evil machina- 
tions of the enemy in both coun- 


tries had been too ſucceſsful in moſt 
Inſtances, and that the check or 


control ef the Engliſh government 


was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſal- 


vation of Ireland. He faid, it was 
impoſſible to imagine a. remedy 
more appropriate to the radical 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, than the mea- 
ſure of an incorporate union of the 
legiſlatures of the two kingdoms. 
The proteſtants would, of courſe, 


lay aſide their jealouſies and diſ- 
truſt; being certain that againſt 
any attempt to endanger the pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland, tbe 


whole ſtrength. of the united par- 
liament would be exerted ; and, on 
the other hand, every catholic, who 
was a friend to the connection with 
Great Britain, defirous of obtaining 
every indulgence, and of being ad- 
mitted into a participation of every 
privilege conſiſtent with that con- 
nection, would be confident that 
their cauſe would be candidly and 
impartially conſidered by a united 

arliament. Gentlemen, he ſaid, 

ad talked much of the parliament 


of Ireland, and had infiſted that a 


conſent to the preſent meaſure 
would totally deſtroy the liberty and 
independence of the Iriſh parlia- 
ment. This, however, was a wrong 
concluſion. Would there not be 
by the incorporated parliament, the 


_ three eſtates of king, lords, and 


commons? 'and, if there was a ſuf- 
ficiency of the ariſtocracy and de- 
mocracy of the different countries, 


awards by William; and, laſtly, by 


BRITISH AND. 
how could the fndependence of the 


parliament or the liberty of the 
people ſuffer? It ought alſo to be 
recollected that, with all the boaſt- 
ed independence of the parliament 
of Ireland, it could not give yigour 
or effect to its acts till approved of 
by the third eſtate, bol reſidence 
was in England. If the parliament 
of Ireland were as independent as 
its advocates inſiſted, why was it 
obliged to adopt the meafures of the 
parliament of Great Britain on ail 
occaſions of peace os war. The 
incorporated parliament of Ireland 
would have all the privileges of the 
incorporated parliament of Scot- 
land ; this he corrobarated. He 
himſelf was one of the forty-five 
Scotch-members; and could, in the 
face of five hundred and thirteen 
Engliſh members, freely diſcuſs and 
watch the intereſts of Scotland. 
Mr. Dundas next obferved, that an 
objection had been made by ſome 
gentlemen that the buſineſs ought 
not to haye been proceeded on in 
England till the propoſition had 
been made by the parliament of 
Ireland He confeſſed, however, 
he did not underſtand: the objec- 
tion. It was intended to follow, 
ſtep by ſtep, the manner of recom- 
mending and adopting the union 
between Scotland and England, but 
we had many records by which ve 
might direct our proceedings. When 
the queen of England ſent. a meſ-· 
ſage to the parliament of England, 
on the ſubject of the union, her 
majeſty ſent alſo a ſimilar meſſage 
to the parliament of Scotland. The 
meaſure of a union with Scotland 
had — often in contemplation 
that the general plan required litt 
amendment. It had beem'propoſcd 
in the days of James the Fitſt ; in 
thoſe of Charles the Firſt ; in theſ 
of the uſurper Cromwell; after- 
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Anne. He remarked, that it never 
was offered in the one parliament, 
without at the ſame time recom- 
mending it to the other. Mr. Dun- 
das next entered into a comparative 
view of the benefits which Scot- 
land derived by the union with 
Great Britain. At the time of the 
union, the linen trade in Scotland 
amounted to about one million of 
yards; but, by the foſtering care 
of the united parliament, and from 
a benign conſolidation of the in- 
tereſts of both kingdoms, it had in- 
creaſed ta the quantity of twenty- 
three millʒons, manufactured in the 
year 1796. He obſerved, that theſe 
improvements, and this increaſe of 
trade, were not confined to any par- 
ticular part of Scotland, but were 
experienced in every corner of it, 
Many melancholy pictures, he ſaid, 
in the ſhape of prophecies, were 
preſented to the public view on that 
memorabie occation. Among other 
falſe prophecies, he mentioned the 
celebrated ſpeech of lord Belhaven. 
He then made ſome obſervations on 


a letter from queen Anne to the. 


Scotiſh parliament, recommending 
to them to take the articles which 
had been agreed upon at London 
under their - conſideration ; and 


ſhowed, from this letter, that her, 


majeſty was a true propheteſs, as 
not one ſyllable of her predictions 
had failed with reſpect to the ad- 
vantages which Scotland derived 
from a union with England, Mr, 


Dundas faid, it had beenaſked, what 


right we had to impute all thoſe ad- 
rantages to the union of the two 
kingdoms, as Scotland might be ex- 
pected, like other nations, to have 
advanced in proſperity from the 
various cauſes which bad cohtri- 
duted to the modern wealth of other 
ſtates? Many anſwers might be 
given to the queſtion, founded on 


the local Gtuation. of Scotland, her das, aud ſaid be right honowabla 
* * b 5 2 


gen- 
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internal p6licy, and her relation to 
other nations, which muſt have for 
ever debarred that kingdom, in a 
ſeparate ſtate, from participating 
that proſperity which had marked 
the progreſs of other ſtates in Eu- 
rope. He then quoted part of the 
ſpeech of Mr. Seton, of Pitmed- 
don, as a complete anſwer to the 
above queſtion. This gentleman 


- 


was one of the commiltoners for - 


treating with England for an union, 


and, upon the firſt article being 


brought under conſideration of the 
Scotch parliament, delivered his 
ſentiments upon it. It had been 


aſked,” by an hon. gentleman, why 
not give thoſe advantages to Ire - 


land without a union? To which 
he anſwered, that if Great Britain 
ſhould communicate thoſe indul- 
gences to Ireland, it would be im- 
paſũble, under the preſent conſti- 
tution and government, to take ad- 
vantage of them; for the ſtrength 
of both countries muſt be conſoli- 
dated in order to enable Ireland to 
reap the full advantage. It had 
been inſiſtled upoũ by ſome gentle- 
men, that we ought to proceed no 
farther in the buſneſs, after the 
houſe of commons of Ireland had 


expreſſed its repugnance to the 


meaſure. No decifion, however, 
of that houſe, ſhould deter him 
from telling and explaining to the 
people and parliament what were 
the propoſals which miniſters were 
deſirous to ſubmit to their cool and 
diſpaſſionate confideration. The 
Iriſh houſe of commons had ex- 
preſſed what they thought of 3 
union; and it was our buſineſs to 
tell what we think of it alfo. Af - 
ter ſome obſervations of a ſimilar 
nature, he concluded by voting for 
the ſpeaker leaving the chair. 

Mr. Sheridan replied to ſome of 
the arguments urged by Mr. Dun+ 
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gentleman had contended that much 
of the diſcontents in Ireland, were 
founded on the excluded ſituation 
of the Catholics, and that if Ireland 
came under the regulation of an 
incorporated and imperial- parlia- 
ment, their 'fituation would be al- 
tered for the better. But, unfortu- 
nately for the right hononrable gen- 
tleman's argument, another part of 
his ſpeech proved how little they 
had to expect on that hea.l, for he 
had ſhown that the Britiſh parlia- 
ment (without the ſame excuſe of 


that body in got ut who formed 


. three-fourths of the community, 
and therefore without the dread of 
their participation of equal privi- 
. leges with the proteſtants being at- 
tended with that danger to the ſu- 
3 of the Proteſtant intereſt) 
ad acted far more illiberally to- 
wards the Catholics, than the par- 
liament of Ireland, under all the in- 
equalities attending their numbers, 
had ever done, He then aſked, to 
what cauſe was it to be attributed ? 
To the influence, ſaid he, of the 
Engliſh councils, and not to the 
Iriſh parliament ? The right ho- 
, nourable gentleman had ſaid, he 
wiſhed to treat with Ireland upon 
equal terms; but Mr. Sheridan de- 
nied the poſſibility, ſurrounded as 
they were with Engliſh troops, 
which were ſaid to be neceſſary for 
their defence, and depending, as it 
had been faid, on the Britiſh par- 
liament for the continuance of their 
- commercial advantages, they could 
not be in a ſituation to give a free 
conſent, The next thing noticed, 
was the cempetency of the Iriſh 
arliament to diſcuſs the matter, 
| The right honourable gentleman 

had. talked. of „ a ſovereignty in 
abeyance in the people,” and had 
denied it on the ground, 'that if it 
was allowed, all, the acts paſſed by 
the parliament, ſuch as the ſeptennial 


act, the act of union, &c. were 
nullities, and that all were uſurpers 
who held ſtats in the houſe. Mr. 
Sheridan contended, that there was 
a ſovereignty in abeyance in the 
people: the practice of the revolu- 
tion clearly ſhowed it. When king 
James the Second abdicated the 
crown, the parliament did not pro- 
ceed to do any act of itfelf, for ſet- 
tling the crown, but expreſsly-called 
a convention, which the lord mayor 
of London and fifry commoners 
were invited to attend. Every ſtep 
was actually taken in the then preſſing 
exigency of affairs, to ſnow that the 
appointment of the crown was in 
the people, and in them only. He 
concluded by giving his hearty ne- 
gative to the ſpeaker's leaving the 
chair. - ; 

Mr. Tierney ſaid, he never roſt 
to ſpeak upon a queſtion with more 
uneafineſs than the preſent. How- 
ever, he ſaid, he expected an anſwer 
to a queſtion, which he thought de- 
eiſive upon the ſubject. He wiſh- 
ed'to know what advantages could 
be gained by a union, which could 
not be obtained without it? He was 
clearly of opinion, that theſe reſo- 
lutions would produce the ſame 
effect, if they were ſent over with- 
out parliament _ predged to 
them. Ag argument had been uſed 
in favour of the preſent meaſure, 
that it would defeat the hopes of the 
—_ and domeſtic enemy; for his 
part he did. not think it would pre- 
vent the attempts of the enemy, or 
put an end to the inteſtine troubles, 

becauſe its effects would be to cre- 

ate ſtiil greater diviſions than exiſt- 

ed at this period, Much had been 


ſaid ofthe benefits reſulting to Scot- 


land from the union, and the right 
honourable gentleman had given 
ſeveral ſtatements upon that ſub- 
ject. But although he had proved 
that Scotland had increaſed in pro- 


ſperity, 


4 


rity, he had not attempted to 
—— that that proſperity had been 
the conſequence of the union. Mr. 
Tierney ſaid, he wiſhed by no means 


to contend, that the meaſure was 


radically a bad one, or that we 
ought to abandon it for ever, but 
he merely wiſhed to convince the 
right honourable _ gentleman and 
the houſe, that after the opinion 
which had been expreſſed in the 
Iriſh parliament, and throughout 
that country againſt it, he ought 
at leaſt for the preſent to ab- 
ſtain from preſſing it. The right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Dun- 
das) who had drawn ſo many ar- 
guments from the proſperous ſtate 
of Scotland, had confounded him- 
ſelf with his country, and had en- 
deavoured -to prove the benefits 
which had followed to Scotland, b 
a ſtatement of the proſperity whic 
had flowed upon himſelf. In- 
deed, the whole of his argument 
ſeemed calculated to perſuade the 
Iriſh parliament to engage in the 
preſent meaſure, as likely to turn 
out a good ſpeculation for them- 
ſelyes. | 1 

Mr. Secretary Dundas ſaid a few 
words in explanation, and contend- 
ed, that he did not ſay that the im- 
perial parliament would be a good 
field 7 and adventure to 
the members of the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, Therefore, heſaid, the ho- 
nourable gentleman muſt permit 
him to ſay, it was impertinent in 
dim to put words into his mouth 
he had never uſed. 

Mr. Tierney ſaid, Does the 
right honourable gentleman mean 
to call my obſervation imperti- 
nent 2” | ' 7 © 
A ery—“ The queſtion—the 
queſtion !” | 

Mr, Tierney. ſaid, he conſidered 
ſuch language unparliamentary. 

Mr, Grey ſaid, he believed his 
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honourable friend had been miſled 
by his momentary warmth, and'he 
thought Mr, Dundas did not uſe 


the expreſſion, - 
Mr. Dundas explained. | 
Mr., Tierney expreſſed himſelf | 


ſatisfied with the explanation. 
Mr, Speaker acknowledged, that 
the expreſſion, as it had been uſed, 


did not appear to him to be parlia- 


mentary, 

Mr. W. Grant ſpoke in favour 
of the motion, 

Mr, W. Smith ſaid a few words 
on the ſubject. 

The houſe then divided 

For the ſpeaker's leaving the- 
chair ' « - - 149 

Againſt it 24 
8 r. Chancellor Pitt * would 

improper to proceed farther at 
that CERES — hoped the 
ſpeaker's leaving the chair wauld 
not be oppoſed at any future day, 
the queſtion having been decided. 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he would not 
pledge himſelf to agree to the 
ſpeaker's. leaving the chair at any 
time, as the intelligence from Ire- 
land was of ſo alarming a nature. 

Mr. Pitt made a ſhort reply to 
Mr. Sheridan, 

The committee on the union re- 
ported progreſs, and aſked leave to 
fit again on Monday—after which 
* houſe 1 . * 

n Monday, February 11, Mr. 
Chancellor Pin moved the order of 
the day for the houſe going into a 
committee for the further conſide- 


ration of his majeſty's meſſage; 


which being read, and the ſpeaker 
having moved thatthe ſame be taken. 
into confideration, 

Mr. Sheridan roſe, and ſaid it. 
was not his intention at preſent to 
oppoſe the ſpeaker's leaving the- 

air, for the purpoſe of preventing 
the houſe from reſuming the conſi- 


deration of his majeſty's * . 
| 3 e 
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- He did underſtand, he ſaid, that an 
honourable friend of his, who was 
in the country, had an intention 
of coming to the houſe for that 
purpoſe. - Having already on ſe- 
veral occaſions argued at conſi- 
derable length inf the principle 
Ff the meaſure, it was not his in- 
tention to oppoſe the houſe going 
into a committee in the abſence of 
his honourable friend, as he knew 
that it was in his power to ſuggeſt 
in the committee any other plan for 
conſolidating the intereſt of the 
Britiſh empire. 
As the right honourable gentle- 
wan, however, was, by the forms of 
the houſe, entitled to a pre- audience, 
* he would not at that time go into 
any detail of argument to prove 
that the refolution he intended to 
move was ſuch as the houſe ought 
to adopt, but he would merely ftate 
it as @ propoſition which was fairly 
entitled to the conſideration of the 
committee. This propoſition was 
no lefs than that'all the advantages 
which were profeſſed to be expected 
from an union, wonld be more cer- 
tainly attained by the parliament of 
Great Britain ſetting the example 
of aboliſhing all civil incaparities 
on account of religious diſtinctions. 
He did not mean that any ſteps 
ſhowld be taken for that purpoſe 


which ſhould have the leaſt appear- 


ance of trenching upon the inde- 
pendence of the Irifl parliament; 
on the contrary, he had taken care 
to word his motion ſo as to avoid 
any. ſuch conſtruftion. Whether 
its fitneſs at the preſent criſis would 


or would not be diſputed, it had this, 


recommendation at leaft, that it was: 


conſidered by bis majeſty's miniſters \ ed himſel 


in 1995 to be a meaſure of prudence, 
ſafety, and indiſpenſable neceſſity. 
Here Mr. Sheridan read an extra#t 
fromearl Fitzwilliam'slet:ers to lord 


Carliſle, ſtatiug the agreement of 


* 
- 


lprions carried would then excite 


the duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt 
in the opinion that the emancipation 


of the catholics was neceflary for 


the preſervation of Ireland. Mr, 
Sheridan ſaid he would be glad to 
know, whether the events which 
had ſince happened in that diftrafted 
country, all of which were predicted 


by earl Fitzwilliam, were not fuch 


as to induce the right honourable 
entleman to regret that he had not 
—— the meaſure to be brought 
forward at that time? It was neceſ- 
fary that the right honourable gen- 
tleman ſhould explain the motives 
for the ſudden change in his ſenti- 
ments. If there had been no change, 
the inference” then was, that when 
he appeared to countenance the 
ſcheme. of emancipation, he never 
entertained any idea of carrying it 
into execution. Had the righr . 
nourable gentleman attempted to 
prove that all the efforts of the Iriſh 
parliament would be ineffectual to 
the extinction of religious feuds and 
political diſeontents, then, ſaid Mr. 
Sheridan, it would be thought no 
way ſurpriſing that he had changed 
his opinion. The primary object 
of lord Fitzwilliam's adminiſtration 
was, from the firſt moment of his 
landing in Ireland, avowed to be 
the complete emancipation of the ca- 
tholics; and it was well known that 
it conſtituted. the avowed ground 
of his recall. The right honourable 
gentleman had ſaid, that he wiſhed to 
wait for a moment of calm, when 
the irritation occafioned by the firſt 
view of the meaſure ſhould ſubſide, 
and its manv advantages could be 
confidered. In this the right ho- 
novrable gentleman had eontradict- 
f as to the principle, for 
he Iovdly talked of the neceſſity of 
an immediate remedy, If he avowed 
that he defigned to carry it by coer- 
cion, his anxiety to have his reſo- 
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no ſurpriſe, Mr. Sheridan, after a 
few general remarks on the catho- 
lies, concluded by moving, 

That it be an inſtruction to the 
committee to conſider how far it 
would be conſiſtent with juſtice or 
policy, and conducive to the gene- 
ral intereſts, and eſpecially to the 
conſolidation of the ſttength of the 
Britiſh empite, were civil incapaci-, 


ties, on account of religious diſtinc- 


tions, to be done away throughout 
his majeſty's dominions. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, that of 
all the ſpeeches he had ever heard 
the honourable gentleman make in 
that houſe, that which he had juſt 
concluded was the moſt extraordi- 
nary ; for he began it by ſaying, 
that though he roſe to move an in- 
ſtruction to the committee, yetHhe 
did nat think any was neceſſary, and 
that it was equally competent to 
him to propoſe his motion in the 
committee itſelf; and on this ac- 


count he would not oppoſe tho. 
From 


ſpeaker's leaving the chair. 
this ſtrange mode of proceeding, he 
faid, he could hardly think that the 
honourable gentleman had any ſe- 
rious intention of perſiſting in his 
motion. | 
The next fingularity in the ſpeech 
was, that his motion was inconſiſtent 
with the propoſed reſolutions; and 
et he immediately after added, that 
it might be ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead, and that it would completely 
ſuperſede the plan of a legiſlative 
union, What was till more ſur- 
iſing, at a more advanced part of 
is ſpeech he laboured to prove, 
that, inſtead of producing the effe& 
of conſolidation, it would have in 
fact a direct contrary tendency. 
Mr. Pitt next obſerved, that if 
the honourable gentleman's motion' 
ſhould be taken in the manner in 
which it had been opened, that the 
abolition of the religious difabilities 


- the thi 


from the right honourable 


r.. 

were intended to operate by way of 
example upon Ireland, then there 
were three points which ought to 
be weighed before the houſe gave 


its aſſent to it. The firſt was, what 
probability there was that the adop- 
tion of ſuch a meaſure by the par- 
liameut of Great Britain would in- 
duce that of Ireland to adopt it; the 
ſecond, whether their acceding to it 
would have the defired effe& of an- 
— religious animoſity; and 
was, ſuppoſing theſe two 
objects accompliſhed, how far it 
would go towards itrengthening the 
connection between the two coun- 
tries. He faid, admitting that reli- 
ious excluſions were abohſhed here, 
e could not perceive how it was to 
operate upon Ireland, which was a 
ſeparate kingdom. But, indeed, the 
arguments of the honourable gentle- 
man were throughout the moſt ex- 
traordi nary he had ever heard. He 
would therefore no longer detain 


the houſe from proceeding to the 


order of the day. 

Mr. Speaker obſerved, that if the 
houſe were of opinion that the tenor 
of his majeſty's meſſage did not 
warrant the introduction of the 
motion, to diſcuſs it at preſent was 
certainly irregular; but if it came 
within the committee, it was not re- 
2 worded ; it ought to be ſome 

uch words as theſe: ** That it be 
an inſtruction to the committee in 
the firſt inſtance.” | 

Mr. Seridan ſaid, he had not the 
leaſt objection to withdraw his mo- 
tion for the preſent, or he would 
aſſent to the amendment to avail 
himſelf of an opportunity of making 
ſome comments on what had _—_ 
ntle- 


man oppoſite. He thought it very 
ſtrange language, to tell a member 
of the houle he was not ſerious in 
the arguments which he preſſed up- 
on its attentipn. Probably the right 

EI honourable. 
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On Mr. Pitt's motion that the 
ſpeaker leave the chair, general 
d not the 


honourable gentleman only aſcribed 
to him what he felt to be too much 
the habit of his own mind. He had 
argued that it was unſafe to grant 
catholic emancipation without uni- 
on. He would then aſk, why he 
had authoriſed lord Fitzwilliam to 
promiſe it? why he had raiſed that 
expeCtation in the minds of the ca- 
tholics, of the fallacy of which he 
had ſince endeavoured to convince 
them by a ſyſtem of torture of every 
denomination? The houſe, in adopt - 
ing his motion, would only repeat 
the ſentiments of his majeſty's mi- 


niſters in 1795; however; it was 


not his intention to take the ſenſe 
of the houſe upon the ſubject at 
W 

Mr, Chancellor Pitt made a ſhort 
reply to Mr. Sheridan. With reſpect 
to the tranſactions of 1795, be de- 


nied that the circumſtances of re- 


fuſing to grant the Iriſh catholics 
at that time their requeſts was the 
cauſe of the inſurrections which 


had fince taken place; he alſo de- 


nied that there were any hopes 


which lord Fitzwilliam was directed 


to hold out to Ireland, and which 
were afterwards withdrawn; and he 
contended that the cabinet of this 
country never gave the lord lieu- 
tenant any ſuch authority, therefore 
there remained no ſuch to be with- 
drawn. v5 

Mr, Sheridan ſaid, this was a 
ſubje& upon which the right hon. 
gentleman and himſelf were at iſſue, 
and was the material queſtion which 
ought to be inquired into. 

Ir. Pitt replied, that he could by 
no means agree that the houte 
ſhould be called upon to conſider 
' the ſituation of the catholics of 
Ireland whilſt both parliaments re. 
mained diſtin, becauſe he con- 
fidered ſuch a. motion to be an at- 
tack upon the independence of the 


legiſlature of Ireland. 


d * 


| 3 ſaid, he ha 
vanity to ſuppoſe that any argu- 
ments of his could * right 
honourable gentleman from a =_ 
ject on which he ſeemed to have 
ſet his mind. However, what he 


had to ſay was principally on the 


- ſettlement of 1782. In that year he 
was, officially employed in carrying 
into effect what, he would venture 


. to ſay, was then univerſally conſi - 


dered as a final adjuſtment between 


Ireland, and had a ſeat in the houſe 
of commons there, when the reſo. 


lutions paſſed in 1782: it was 


wiſhed at that time to talk them 
aver, which, he ſaid, was done'very 
fully; and he remarked that the 


whole aſſembly was ſatisfied with. 


them, He obſerved, that there 
was one member of that houſe 
(viz. Mr. Flood) who was not very 


well diſpoſed to them: he called on 
him, as an official perſon in that 


houſe, to ſay, whether there was any 
other meaſure to be grounded on 
that reſolution; to which he an- 
ſwered that gentleman, from the 
authority of thoſe with whom be 
acted, that there was no conſtitu- 
tional meaſure to be brought for- 
ward; there were ſome meaſures 
that were to be propoſed, re- 
lazive to commerce; but ſurely, 
ſajd general Fitzpatrick, the union 
is a conſtitutional point, and 
therefore ſo far inconſiſtent with 
the ſettlement of 1782. He would 
venture to ſay, that for the fifteen 
years following the reſolutions, there 
had been no doubt entertained upon. 
the independence of the Iriſh legiſ- 
lature in a conſtitutional point of 
view. With reſpe& to the terms 
of the union he did not mean to ſay 


any thing, nor was it neceſſary, in 
the view he had of the,watzer, ta 


conlider 
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conſider any thing about the terms, 
becauſe he looked upon the whole 
as a flagrant breach of faith, 

The right honourable -Dudley 
| Rider ſaid, that he felt pleaſure in 
hearing the right honourable ge- 
neral ſtate it as a ground on which 
he came forward that night to de- 
liver his ſentiments, that he was 
once a ſervant of the crown; or, 
as the honourable gentleman (Mr, 
Sheridan) expreſſed it, a mercenar 
ſupporter of ſome miniſter. Suc 
an expreſſion he conceived. to be 
indecorous and unparliamentary. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid a few words 
in explanation, and obſerved, that 
what he had aſſerted was, that the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt), by retracting the pledge, and 
fruſtrating the hopes, which, at the 
opening of. lord Fitzwilliam's ad- 
miniſtration, he had held out to 
the Iriſh Roman catholics, was truly 
the cauſe of all the calamities which 
had fince continued to afflit Ire- 
land, And to thoſe, in general, 
who had ſupported that right ho- 
nourable gentleman when he gave 
that pledge, and equally ſupported 
him when he retracted it, he ap- 
plied the word mercenary, wherever 
thoſe perſons were to be found. 

Mr, Rider then reſumed and ad- 
verted to the arguments of general 
Fitzpatrick, He faid, there could 
be no doubt but that'the ſettlement 
in 1782 was -not conſidered as final 
by the parliament of 1783, who 
paſſed an act for completing what 
was left imperfect in the only point 
which was then not ſettled. And 
he alſo contended, that ſtill leſs 
could it have been the opinion of 
the parliament of 1785, who adopt- 
ed the commercial propoſitions, in- 
volving not only. regulations of 
trade, but the moſt important queſ- 
tions of navigation and revenue, 


Il, ſaid he, the right honourable 
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general was correct in his aſſertion, 


that, by entertaining the preſent 


queſtion, the houſe was * 


againſt the independence then fina 
ly ſettled, that would preclude, no, 
doubt, all diſcuſſion upon the ſub - 
ject; for if it were a breach of faith 
to open a negotiation between two 
independent legiſlatures, ſor the 
purpoſe of an arrangement of, 
points eſſential to their intereſts by 
mutual conſent, ſuch a breach of 
faith had certainly been committed 
by the propoſal of the preſent meas» 
ure. | 
General Fitzpatrick ſpoke in ex- 
2 He denied, as the right 
onourable gentleman ſeemed to 
aſſert, that he was conſcious of 
ſome other points reſerved in 1782, 
as well imperial as commercial; by 
imperial he meant of a conſtitu- 
tional nature, exclufive of regula- 
tions ſtrictly commercial. With 
reſpet to the ſettlement being fi- 
nal, touching all matters of im- 
perial concern, that, he ſaid, was 
evident from the addreſs voted to 
his majeſty by the houſe of com- 
mons, in which all the friends of 
the duke of Portland concurred. - - 
cup name ore Pitt 1 
upon ſome of the princi ints 
which had 9 ng Bet ht. 
honourable general's ſpeech. He 
wiſhed (he ſaid) to alk whether 
there was any thing inconfiſtent in 
the conduct of the two ſeparate le - 
giſlatures, rendered perfectly inde- 
pendent by the adjuſtment of 1782, 
in diſcuſhng and entering into 
agreements and regulations, which 
any two ſtates, equally ſeparate and 
independent of each other, might. 
do? Could the right honourable. 
general. maintain, that any reco- 
8 of the independence of 
the Iriſh iament, in the year. 
1782, made Ireland more incapa- 


ble of treating of the queſtion of 


union, 
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uhion; or of any other grand po- 
Irical conſideration, than any other 
country Whatever? Where then 
was there any 
charge which had been brought 
againſt them? Mr. Pitt obſerved, 
he himfelf never conſidered it as a 
final adjuſtment, ſo as not to be al- 
tered, but merely a recognition of 
the independence of Ireland. Hav- 
ing faid ſo much upon this point 
already, and as it continued the 


object of diſcuſſion, he judged it 


neceſſary to ſift it to the bottom. 
In conſequence of the ſtatement 
made by the parliament of Ireland, 
apainſt the power claimed by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, of 
making laws for them, a bill was 
judged neceffary to repeal the act 
of George the Firſt, and a motion 
to that effect was aſſented to by the 
Britiſh parliament, This power af- 
ſumed, was therefore nid aſide by 
the repeal of the declaratory law. 
After this had paſſed, an addreſs 
was carried to his majeſty, praying 
Him to take fuch farther Len e 
7 might appear to him proper to 

rengthen the connection between 
the two countries [ Here Mr. Pitt 
read the proceedings from the jour- 
nals]. His majefty's moſt gracious 
anſwer (he ſaid) was, that he would 
take ſuch meaſures as might be ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe. With 
this view the duke of Portland was 


fent to Ireland, with the right ho- 


noufable general as his ſecretary. 
Mr. Pitt wiſhed-to ak the right 
honourable general whether there 
were not inſtructions given to him 
then, for the accompliſhment of 
farther arrangements? And he 
maintained, that the primary object 
of the duke, when at the head of 
the government in Ireland, was 


directed to the eſtabliſhment of a 


new ſyſtem, calculated to promote 
and perpetuate the connection be- 


\ 
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ground for the 


tween the two countries. From 
this confideration he was perfectly 
of opinion, that the ſubject of the 
union grew out of what was im- 
properly called the final adjuſtment. 

General Fitzpatrick ſaid a few 
words in explanation, and obſerv- 
ed, that though he certainly had 
acceſs to the official diſpatches 
tranſmitted to government, by the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, while he 
ated as ſecretary to the duke of 
Portland, it could not be ſuppoſed, 
that, after a period of ſixteen years, 
he could be able to ſpeak with ac- 
curacy to their contents; but this 
he could affert, that the objects 
which the duke of Portland, at that 
period, had in view, (as far as he 
was acquainted with them) did not 
relate to any imperial conſtitutional 

ints. | 

After a ſhort reply from the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Tierney roſe to make a * obſer. 
vations relative to the tranſaction 
of 1782, He had met with an au- 
thentic document of the buſineſs in 
Ireland at that time. It was an ad- 
dreſs of the houſe of commons, on 
the reſolutions in queſtion. The 
addreſs, he ſaid, was moved by Mr. 
Grattan; and certain expreſſions in 
it, were ſo remarkable, as to leave 
no doubt on the ſubſect. The paſ- 
ſage ſtated, that, in conſequence of 
what had been done, no conftitution- 
al gugſt ion could now ariſe to inter- 
rupt the harmony between the two 
countries, The debate which aroſe 
on this ſubject, was ſuggeſted by 
the recorder of Dublin, who had 
ſaid, that actual recognition, inſtead 
of mere repeal, was neceſſary. In 
the ſame record he found the ſpeech 
of his right honourable friend, ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick, on that occaſion, 
The ſpeech ſtated his right honour- 
able friend te have ſaid, that if the 
final adjuſtment was not conſidered 
HS a — 
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as having ſettled the whole queſ- 
tion, he ha 
would be ſettled; | 

Mr. Secretary Dundas wiſhed to 
aſk the right honovrable general, 
whether, at a 


the addreſs which had been alluded 


conſequence of the duke of Port- 
land faying 


a ſettlement of thoſe points, which 


it neceſſary to arrange. 

General Fitzpatrick ſaid, he had 
no recollection of the circumſtance. 
Mr. Jones deprecated the farther 
agitation of the queſtion at the pre- 
ſent moment. The language which 
had been uſed, he ſaid, by the right 
honourable ſecretary, had a ten- 


land. EDI 
Mr. Dundas ſaid; he never uſed 


tendency. _, 
Mr. Sheridan contended, that 
the houſe had recogniſed Ireland 
to be independent by an act as ſo- 
lemn as. the bill of rights, The 
Iriſh addreſs, entered upon the 
journals of the houſe, declared, that 
their ſeparate legiſlatures was eſſen · 
tial to their liberties. "Therefore, 
he ſaid, it was inconſiſtent then to 
enter upon the journals a ſet of re- 
ſolutions directly contrary to the 
privileges which the Iriſh parlia- 


clared its determination to main- 
tain. The right honourable gen- 
tleman had found out, that thoſe 
who oppoſed him laboured under 


who differed from him, were diſre- 
putable for the mere circumſtance 


d no hopes that it ever 


eriod ſubſequent to 


to, hen a reſolution was taken to 
prorogue the Iriſh parliament, that 
meaſure had not been delayed, in 


nourable 
that he entertained 
ſome hope of being able to obtain 
the independence of Ireland made 
was free to judge for herſelf. 


dency to irritate the people of Ire 


any words which could have that 


ment, in its former reſolution, de- 


a charge which had never before 
been deemed ſerious ; thoſe, indeed, . 


7 
of being ont of office. e 
honourable gentleman was offended 
with an alluſion to the conduct of 
France with regard to Switzerland ; 
but in the odiam of that compart- 
ſon he begged leave to ſhare wit 
his honourable friend, for in prin- 
ciple the conduct of the rigtit ho- 
ntleman was the ſamE 
as the moſt jacobinical proceeding 
of the directory. It had been fly | 
indeed, that no force was to be uft 
towards Ireland, and that her free 
conſent would be required. This 
country, however, was to claim the 
privilege of judging, when 9 
was to be conſidered as mad and 
intoxicated till ſhe acceded to the 
propoſitions which that houſe was 
to reſolve were neceſſary for her 
intereſt; in principle this was the 
ſame as the conduR of France, 
which had been ſo much repro- 
bated. Every placeman who dared 
to vote according to his own judg- 
ment. was deprived of his place. 


been made to the confeſſions of the 
conſpirators in that country, and 
of a perſon who was deſcribed as 
his (Mr. Sheridan's) friend; and he 
had ſeen many attempts made out 
of doors at leaſt to implicate thoſe 
who gave evidence at Maidſtone in 
the guilt of Mr. O'Connor. With 
reſpect to the evidence which he had 
given on Mr. O*Connor's trial, be 
did not in the leaſt retract; and he 
called upon a learned gentleman” 
who had been preſent: at the tria 
to point out any inconſiſtency i 
his conduct. After a few remarks 
on the ſame ſubje&, he concluded 


by urging the danger of W 
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76 
the agitation of the queſtion at the 


preſent moment. 1 7 8 
Mr, Solicitor General made a 
ſhort reply to Mr. Sheridan's re- 
marks concerning Mr. O'Connor, 
Mr. Percival, alſo made ſome re- 


marks on the evidence given on 


Mr. O'Connor's trial, and ſaid, he. 


thought the whole of the evidence 
whic 


O'Connor, was capable. of being 
interpreted in a double way. But 


though he conſidered this ſubject. 


as very important, he ſhould de- 
Cline 1t for the preſent. An ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) 


had brought forward an addreſs, . 


voted by the Iriſh houſe of com- 
mom, which he conceived to be 


unanſwerable; however, he could 


not agree to that. His majeſty re- 


quired, by a meſſage, to know what 


were the grievances of which Ire- 
land complained ;. they ſtated, that 
they required an independent le- 
giſlature. Upon this being granted, 
they conſidered that their conſtitu- 
tional grievances were at an end. 
But they did not mean that there 
might not be imperial grievances, 
If it be that there was a great 
majority in the Iriſh houſe of com- 
mons on the addreſs, it was rather 
extraordinary that in the following 

ear there ſhould be ſo great a ma- 
Jority requiring a renunciation on 
the part of Great Britain of her 
power. The honourable gentleman 
had adverted to the time when the 
meaſure was brought forward, and 
ſaid, the period when they had 


choſen to propoſe the union, was 
when they could moſt inſult the 
8 of Ireland by it; they 

ad brought it forward at a time 
when they could not reject it:“ yet, 
he ſaid, one of the arguments of 
the honourable gentleman was, that 


was given upon that occa- 
fion, in favour of the character of 
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they would reject it. The honour- 
able gentleman ſaid alſo, that ſuch 
was the force in Ireland, that the 
parliament of that country could 
not enter upon the diſcuſſion of 
that ſubject with any degree of 
freedom. He had deprecated the 
diſcuſſion of the ſubject, as it would 
be a means of irritating the minds 
of the Iriſh. people: he was ſo 
he had not, throughout the whole . 
of the debate, attended to that cir - 
cumſtance; if he had, he would not 
have employed the ſimilies which 
he had done, in his aſſertion that 
the conduct of England towards 
Ireland reſembled that of France 
towards Switzerland. _. „ 
Mr. Sheridan faid a few words in 
2 N * 
The right honourable Sylveſter 
Douglas made a few general remarks 
12 the ſubject of the competency 
of the Engliſh parliament. ; 
Dr. Lawrence contended, that the 
advantages to be derived. from a 
union were reciprocal to England 
and Ireland, = that the control 
of England over. the legiſlature of 


Ireland, by means of the royal pre- 


rogative of aſſent and diſſent, was 
ſufficient to prevent any ill conſe- 
quences from the preſent form of 
its government. It had been urged, 

that the union was a meaſure calcu- 
lated to heal the diſquiets of the 


country, and, calm the diſcords 


among the various contending ſects; 
but why was it to be done by means 
of aunion? There wereother modes, 
and by the conduct purſued in lord 
Fitzwilliam's ſhort adminiſtration 
it plainly appeared that the people 
of Ireland were anxious to have the 
remedies propoſed by that noble- 
man. | 

The Scotch union had been urged 
as an argument in favour of the 


preſent meaſure, but this he would 
| not 
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not admit as by any means analo- 
gous. To prove this, he went into 
a very long hiſtorical detail. He 
concluded by wiſhing the -houſe 
moſt ſeriouſly to conſider the miſ- 
chiefs that were likely to enſue by 
purſuing a line of conduct inimical 
to the wiſhes, and contradictory to 
the reſolutions, of the Iriſh nation. 
He ſhould, he ſaid, object to the 
ſpeaker's leaving the chair. The 
houſe then divided—for the ſpeak- 
er's leaving the chair, 131; againſt 
it, 19 ;—majority, 112. 

The houſe then reſolved itſelf 
into a committee pro formd, and, 
being reſumed, the committee aſked 
leave to fit again the next day. 

On the 12th of February, the 
order of the day being read for the 
houſe to go into a committee upon 
his majeſty's meſſage reſpecting the 
union with Ireland, | 
. Sir John Sinclzir ſaid, he ſhould 
have oppoſed the ſpeaket's leaving 
the chair, had not it been an under- 
ſtood compaR, that gentlemen on 
that ſide of the houſe would not 
farther preſs their oppoſition to that 

int. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he did not with 
to detain the houſe, but he could 
not agree with the honourable ba- 
ronet that there was an underſtand. 
ing on the part of gentlemen on 
that fide of the houſe, that the 


were not at full liberty to oppoſe - 


the ſpeaker's leaving the chair, 
There was indeed an exhorfation 
fromtheright honourable gentleman 
oppoſite (Mr. Pitt) not to give that 
oppoſition ; but he ſhould not, he 
ſaid, have expected the honourable 
baronet would have been very de- 


firous of obeying that exhortation. 


Mr. Sheridan added, that he wiſhed 
to ſay a fingle-word to two points 
which had been ſubjects of diſcuſſion 
in the courſe of the meaſure before 


5 
them, previous to the houſe goin 
into a committee: it had been aſ- 


ſerted, that, during the whole of the 
debate —_ the ſubject, no one 
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member had aſſerted, that a union, 
abſtractedly conſidered, might not 
be good for Ireland, if it could at 
any future period be carried with 
mutual harmony and 
This aſſertion, he ſaid, uſt con- 
tradict: he wiſhed to ſtate it as his 
opinion, that though the attempt at 
this period would be attended with + 
multiplied dangers, yet at no other 
time it would be a deſirable mea- 
ſure, - The other point was, an ho- 
nourable gentleman had aſſumed, 
that no one had ventured directly 
to aſſert in the houſe, that parlia- 
ment was not competent to give 
ſanction to a legiſlative union, In 
anſwer to this point, he maintained, 
that there was a broad and viſible 
diſtinction in the cafes of the two 
parliaments, the one incorporating, 
and the other ſurrendering its inde- 

endence. However, he ſaid, he 


had no heſitation in ſaying that he 


thought parliament was not compe- 
tent to ſurrender an independent 
legiſlature—they could not do it 
conſiſtently with their duty to their 
conſtituents, | | 
Mr. Martin faid a few words in, 
favour of the meaſure, and the 


ſpeaker then left the chair; and 


the houſe went into a committee 
on the reſolutions, the right honour- 
able Sylveſter Douglas in the chair.. 
The firſt reſolution being read, 
Mr. Hobhouſt faid, he had voted 
with thoſe gentlemen who had op- 
oe the ſpeaker's leaving the chair, 
cauſe he conceived the times to 
be verv unfavourable to the mea- 
ſure. The parliament of Ireland 
nay, he ſaid, the whole nation of 
Ireland, were abſolutely hoſtile to 
the meaſure. At preſent he ſhould 


give 


intent, 


q 
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mould be remedied. 
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give no vate, but wait until the 


committee had brought the plan to 
the greateſt improvement which the 
preſent ſtage of the buſineſs would 
allow : upon the report. he ſhould 
rhaps trouble the houſe with his 

| 2:40 A7 | | 
Mr. Banks ſtared, that be thought 
the committee the proper ſtage of 
diſcuſſion, He contended that Ire- 
land was not in a ſtate to coaleſce 
and unite with this country, from 
tbe religious difcords and political 
feuds. The method to remove theſe 
diforders by a union was not the 
proper way, and he argued that the 
lriſh parliament was the only me- 
dium by which all thoſe diſorders 
Mould | The very 
ſource of them, he contended, lay 
pot in the government of Ireland, 
ut in the prevalence of Engliſh 


i. 


faction and influence, He had heard 


it advanced as an argument in fa- 
vour of the unian, that the con- 
nection now exiſting between the 
two countries was frail and fragile, 
and might be eventually deſtroyed. 
He always underſtood that the par- 
lament of Ireland was more under 


the influence of. the crown than 


| - 1 


25 of Evgland, and therefore he 


w no danger of any ſeparation. 


The union, if carried, would not 
tend to tranquilliſe Ireland; not one 
catholic, he believed, would be the 
leſs in arms, but all the dangers 


remain cqual, without adding any 
a heſe 


ſtrength to the empire. Upon t 


. 1 grounds he ſhould oppoſe it. 


Mr. Speaker faid, the occaſions 


_ were few on which he was diſpoſed 


to take any part in the debates and 
Proceedings of the houſe, however 
he thought it incumbent upon him 
to expreſs his opinion by his vote. 
His view. of the ſubject, he aid, 
was very different from that of bis 


- hovourable friend (Mr. Banks), who 


— 


had ſtated that the ſituation of Trep 
land was ſuch, as to render it not only 
inexpedient, but unſafe, to coaleſce 
with her. For his part, he had lon 

been fatisfied of the urgent — 
preſſing neceſſity of the meaſure in 
queſtion from the ſituation of that 
unhappy country. His honourable 
friend was alſo diſpoſed to think 
that the legiſlature of that country 
was fully 2 to the redreſſing 
of thoſe grievances which required 
parliamentary interpoſition. Its ade- 
quacy, in his opinion, could not in 
the leaſt be doubted; but there 
were radical and inherent ' evils, 
cloſely interwoven with the ſtate 
and condition of Ireland, which, 
though they were not occafioned 
by the ſeparation of the two legiſ- 
latures, yet he was convinced the 
incorporation of the two legiſla- 
tures would effectually remove. In 
contemplating the ſtate of Ireland, 
even at a period of apparent tran- 
quillity, it was impoſſible nat to 
diſcover the ſeeds of animoſity 


which had unhappily been matured. 


by circumſtances into inſurrection 
and rebellion. To account in 

meaſure for thoſe animoſities, it 
might be ſufficient to ſtate, that a 
large majority of the people were 
* and that four - fifths of the 
property was in the hands of pro- 
teſtants, who are alone legally com- 
petent to hold high offices of ſtate, 
and to perform the functions of the 
legiſlature. Hereditary feelings and 
reſentments had beſides contributed 
to keep thoſe elements of internal 
difcord in almoſt conſtant agitation : 
he therefore contended, that no re- 
medy could be effectual, but ſuch 


as would ſtrike at the very root of 


the evil, by which the proteſtant 
and catholic inhabitants of the two 
countries would become one people, 


under the ſuperintending ambority 
„ 


— . tt 4 th as wn ts See 
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and protection of an · united and 
imperial partiament. Mr. Speaker 
acknqwledged that he was anxious 


for the removal of the moſt obnoxi- 


ous grounds of complaint, againſt 
what was termed the proteſtant 
aſcendancy, but he ſought for that 
defirable object by no other means 
than thoſe of a [egiſlative union, 
His honourable friend, who ſpoke 
laſt, thought it would be expedient 
for the parliament of Ireland to 
tread back ſome of the ſteps that 
had been taken, and to re- enact the 
-whole code of popery laws (the re- 
peal of which bad been the ſubject 
of ſuch general encomium and fa- 
tisfaction) againſt the catholics who 
did not produce certificates of their 
bona — and loyal conduct during 
the late rebellion, and to provide 
that thoſe by whom ſuch certificates 
were produce ſhould be admitted 
to all the rights and privileges en- 
joyed by the proteſtants; but he 
had alſo intimated ſuch an opinion 
of the catholics as to leave little 
hope that many of them would be 
entitled to the benefit of ſuch a 
diſtingion. Mr. Speaker next ad- 
verted to the meaſure of 1793, by 
which the competency to enjoy and 
exerciſe the elective franchiſe, and 
to hold certain offices, was afforded 
to the Roman-catholics of Ireland, 
and to the opinion which had been 
ſtated concerning it from the au- 
thority of Mr. Foſter, who had ſaid, 
That he could not thank the Iriſh 
miniſter for this, though he did for 


many other meaſures; for that from 


his ſoul he conſidered it as the pre- 
lude and certain forerunner of the 
overthrow of- the proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment in Ireland—that it ha- 
' zarded the Hanover ſucceſſion, an 

the connection with Great Britain.” 
If the predictions of Mr. Foſter 
were” well founded, and he con- 
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feſſed that they accorded in a great 
meaſure with his own ſentiments 
and apprehenſions, he ſaw no means. 
by which their accompliſhment 


could poſſibly be averted, but by 


a legiſlative union, or by a renewal 
of the reſtriftions and diſabilities . 
which were done away by the act 
of 1793. Some gentlemen had en- 
tertained an opinion, which be ac- 
knowledged was entitled to ſerious 
attention and conſideration, that as 
the meaſure had been diſcounte- 
nanced by the houſe of commons 
in Ireland, to perſiſt in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of it here would be to add to 
the irritation which unhappily pre- 
vailed in that country. Such 
effect (he ſaid) he would fincerely - 
lament, and ſhould be very ſorry in 
having any ſhare in producing. He 
truſted that we ſhould adopt fuch 
reſolutions as would rather tend to 
appeaſe than. to inflame—ſuch as 
would be a pledge of our liberality 
and our. juſtice; that we ſhould 
manifeit the ſincerity of our wiſhes 
to communicate to Ireland a full 
participation of all the advantages 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, He con» 
cluded by giving the reſolution his 
moſt cordial ſupport. | 

The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth reſolutions were then read 
by the chairman, and, agreed to 
without any objection. The queſ- 
tion being put upon the ſixth reſo- 
lution, which goes to grant an equa» 
lity of privileges in trade and navi- 
gation, -&c. to Ireland, : 

Mr. Wilberforce Bird ſaid, it was 
well worth the attention of the 
committee to conſider maturely the 
effects which an agreement to this 
reſolution might produce upon par- 
ticular manufactures throughout the 
kingdom. When a comprehenſive 
view was taken of the general com · 
mercial and manufaQuring _—_ 
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of a great nation, it might perhaps 


not be improper to loſe all fight of 
local and particular intereſts, and 
to attend only to'what might pro- 


' mote the general welfare and pro- 


ſperity of the whole community. 
However, this was not the exact 
light in which a meaſure of that 


. complicated tendency ſhould be 


viewed by the repreſentatives of a 


manufacturing town, whoſe con- 


ſtituents might come forward with 
petitions againſt it when it was 
finally determined. 

Mr, Dent ſaid, if the manufac- 
turing towns had confidered their 
intereſt affected, they would have 

titioned. 2 . 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, con- 
ſidering the ſubject with a view to 
the general proſperity of the em- 


"Ti pire, he had no heſitation in ſay- 


ag, that he conſidered it as a mat- 
ter of indifference in what part of 
the empire the manufactures flou- 


riſhed, except that it ſhould be in 


that part in which they could be 
carried on to the greateſt advan- 
tage. However, he had' not the 
leaſt reaſon to think that theſe re- 
ſolutions would create even local 
injury to the manufactures of this 
country—they ſtood upon a much 
ſtronger foundation. | 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird ſaid, that, 
as the reſolution had not been pro- 
perly before the houſe till now, no 
E could be preſented againſt 


Mr. R. P. Carew objected to the 


ſeventh reſolution, as not expreſſing 


the exact taxation which ſhould take 
lace between the two countries as 
foon as the union ſhould be ef- 


7 ent to fix 
the exact proportion to be paid by 
the two countries. When he opened. 


* 


expedient, 
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the ſubject (he ſaid) he thets ſtated 
that the proportion Ireland ought 
'to pay would not be greater than 
that which ſhe now, paid. 
Mr. R. P. Carew profeſſed himſelf 
ſatisfhed with the vg ey and 
after a few words from Mr. Dent 
and Mr. W. Bird, the reſolution was 
agreed to. Va oF Kay"? 


When the houſe was reſumed, 


the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on the Thurſday following. 

On Thurſday, Feb. 14, the right 
honourable Sylveſter Douglas ap- 
peared at the bar, with the report 
of the committee of Monday upon 
the reſolutions reſpecting the union 
with Ireland. The queſtion being 
put, that the report be brought up, 

Mr. Hobhouſe ſaid, when he firſt 
heard that his majeſty's miniſters 
were employed in forming aſcheme 
of union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, it'was no ſmall degree of 
ſurpriſe to him that they ' ſhould 
have reſorted to ſo dangerous 'an 
With 'reſpe& to the 
catholics, who conſtituted three 
fourths* of the population of the 
country, they of all others muſt 
ſuffer moſt in conſequence of a 
union. Many of the penal laws 
againſt them had indeed been re- 
pealed, but there were ſtill degrad- 
ing incapacities to which no man 
oughe to be ſubject, until his opi- 


 nions, of whatever nature they were, 


had ſhown themſel ves in overt acts 
of miſchief. The elective franchiſe 
had indeed been granted to them, 
but the remaining right, viz. of 
ſitting in the parliament of their 
own country, had not been ceded ; 
and thus the object they had long 
in view, and the attainment of whic 


ed. - 
r. Chancellor Pitt 28 that earl Fitzwilliam, the lord lieutenant, 


afforded them ſtrong indueements 
to expect, would be entirely de- 
feated by a legiſſative union. 1 
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for that year, in which it was ſtated, 


union, © a mob of many t 
aſſembled, and had been guilty 6f 


ly, if ſuch diſturbances were cauſed 


was to be expeted when it was 
forced upon them? Would it not 


have been adviſeable to have tried 


firſt how far it was agreeable to the 
Irith nation? Had the parliament 
and country ſpoken in, favour of 
the meaſure, then it ſhould have 
been ſubmitted to the Britiſh par- 
liament, Byt what would it ſignify 
to ſtate terms to thoſe who would 
not liſten to them? He had how- 
ever heard it ſaid, that whatever 


may he the ultimate opinion of the. 


Iriſh legiſlature with reſpect to a 
union, yet it was neceſſary for the 
Engliſh: parliament to record its 
ſenſe upon the ſubje&, with a view 
to prevent the miſrepreſentations 
of malice as to its intention; but 
would this be deemed a good rea- 
lon for preſſing a meaſure which 
increaſed the irritation of Lreland ? 
He wiſhed to promote the connec- 
tion between the two countries, and 
to guard againſt the artifices of thoſe 
who — at their ſeparation. No 
man more than himſelf deplored 
the late calamitous events ift Ire- 
land; but certainly the parliament 
of that country had ſhown itſelf 
adequate to the taſk of ſuppreſſing 
diſturbances, and repelling attacks 
upon its conſtitution. He would 
alk (he ſaid) whether a reſident le- 
piſlature, acting upon the ſpot, were 
not more likely to prevent or ren- 
der ineffectual the intrigues of an 
artful enemy, than one fitting at a 
diſtance? It had been contended, 
that the government of Ireland was 
extremely vicious, and contained in 
itſelf the ſeeds of ſeparation; that 

1799. 


that, upou a ſurmiſe of a 3 ö 
ouſands 


the greateſt outrages; and certain 


by the mere report of a union, hat 
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bad looked into the Annual Regiſter the government being in the hands 
of the proteſtant minority; and the 
honours and emoluments of the 


church being in the poſſeſſion of 
the ſame minority, the maſs of peo» 
ple muſt be always diſcontented i 
all this he was ready to allow, but 
he could net ſee how a union with 


this country could poſſibly remove 


the evil. If the catholics were only 
to be allowed to elect proteſtant 
repreſentatives in the imperial par- 
liament, they would have leſs power 
than before, for they had a ſhare 
now in ſending three hundred mem- 
bers to parliament, but then they 
would be confined-to a far inferior 
number: on this Mr. Hobhouſe 
made ſome very judicious remarks, 
It had been contended, that great 
commercial advantages would ac- 
crue to Ireland from a union, but 
he begged leave to aſk, whether, as 
the number of abſentees would be 
conſiderably increaſed, the value of 
their imports would not ſuffer, and 
conſequently their trade on the whole 
be diminithed? Mr. Hobhouſe next 
made ſome remarks on the compact 
of 1782, and contended that the 
ſubſequeat reſolution muſt have re- 
ferred to commercial regulations or 
minor canſiderations. 

He alſo made ſome 6bſervations 
on the competency of the Iriſh par- 
liament, and quoted ſome authori- 
ties to prove that the parliament 


could not transfer the power of 


making laws to other hands, it be- 
ing but a delegated power from the 

ople. However, he was not anx- 
10us-to form a decided opinion as 
to the extent of the powers of par- 
liament; for, admitting that parlia« 
meat was adequate { create even 
a new conſtitution whenever it 


- pleaſed, ſtill the ſovereignty was in 


the people. He concluded by ſay- 


ing he was heartily againſt the pro- 
Lord 


fed union. 
90 F 
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Lord G. L. Gower ſaid a few 
words in favour of the propoſed 
union; and conſidered it not only 
as neceſſary to conſolidate all the 
powers of the empire, but to guard 
againſt external attacks and internal 
conſpiracies, _ 

Mr. Peel obſerved, that during the 
diſcuſſion of the Iriſh arrangements, 
he was a petitioner at the bar of the 
Britiſh houſe of commons againſt 
thoſe arrangements with Ireland, 
The object of thoſe propoſitions 
was to open a more free intercourſe 
betwixt two independent kingdoms. 
The one poſſeſſing great foreign do- 
minions and univerſal commerce; 


the other n no foreign do- 
i 


minions and very little trade; con- 
ſequently they enjoyed ſeparate in- 
tereſts, which muſt be the caſe while 
they bad ſeparate legiflatures. From 
this conſideration, it was evident 
that thoſe arrangements, however 
well intended, would have been 
prejudicial to the manufactures of 
Great Britain. The plan of union 
embraced. great advantages, both 

litical and commercial, which, 

ſaid, by uniting two countries 
into one country, were calculated 
to add ſtrength and ſecurity to the 


empire. Though he confeſſed him- 


ſelf a friend to the principle of the 


' , meaſure, he thought it his duty to 


draw the attention of the houſe to 


the ſixth refolution. Each country 
was to provide for its own public 


debt; and that of Great Britain 
being infinitely larger than the debt 


of Ireland, heavy taxes were ne- 


eeſſarily impoſed on almoſt every 
article of conſumption; which had 
fo ſtrong a tendency to enhance the 


8 price of labour, that goods manu- 
factured under ſuch a preſſure 
could not be tendered on equally 


low terms, with the produce of la- 
bour in places where fimilar bur- 
thens did not exiſt. Mr. Peel ſaid, 
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fincerely regretted. 


unleſs this objection could be re-. 
moved, the meaſure could not be 
expected to have the concurrence 
of Great Britain. He next made 
ſome remarks upon what Mr. Hob- 
houſe had ſaid, relative to the in- 
creaſe of abſentees. He was ready 
to admit the injury which had al. 
ready reſulted to the fiſter kingdom 
from that circumſtance. In a coun- 
try, however, governed by equal 
laws and a' free conſtitution, he 
could fee no practical means of 
compelling a reſidence, or remov- 
ing the evil, under the preſent order 
of things, The clamours raiſed 
againſt the union by intereſted men 
in Ireland might, he ſaid; miſlead 
the judgment of many people; but 
the deluſion could not be of a long 
continuance, and, in the end, rea- 
ſon would take the place of pathon, 
and policy prevail over prejudice. 
Earl Temple faid, it might, per- 
haps, better have become him to 
have liftene> to the arguments 
urged by others upon the ſubje, 
than to have intruded his own. He 
thought it, however, the duty of 
every maũ, who had the honour of 
arliament at heart, to reſcue it 
om the charge which an hon. ge 
tleman, who oppoſed the meaſure, 
had ſent into the world“ that the 
houfe was inclined to ſupport 4 
meaſure, which they wiſhed the 
country to believe his majeſty's mi- 
nĩſters meant to carry into effect by 
force, by corruption, and by brib- 
ery.” He was well aware, thi 
there were many who oppoſed this 
meaſure, both in England and Ire 
land, on very different principle; 
and that there were ſome who op- 
25 in Ireland of known honolf 
nd integrity. Their abilities be 
admired; the perverſion of them be 
It had bees 
contended, by the hon, gentlemi 
who oppoſed the meaſure, that 1 
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would have a tendency to irritate 


the minds of the Iriſh people. He, 


remarked, that their paſſions were 
irritated already, by the men whoſe 
factious endeavours only looked to 
this or any meaſure as a ſtock on 
which to engraft confuſion and re- 
bellion. On the heads of thoſe 
men, he ſaid, and on their heads 
alone, who had deſerted their coun- 
try in order to fetter its govern- 
ment and cramp its councils, fall 
the irritation of the paſſions and the 
inflammation of the public mind 
in Ireland. It had been ſaid by 
ſome hon. gentlemen, How mean it 
was to take advantage of the weak- 
neſs of Ireland, and to force this 
meaſure upon the country. But 
how much more mean would it have 
been in England to have deſerted 


Ireland in the moment of her weak-' 


neſs, and neglected her in the time 
of her peril? The hon. gentlemen, 
whom he conceived did not fancy 
themſelves, ſtrangers to the ſtate of 
Ireland, boldly aſſerted, that a union 
would infringe the compact of 1782: 
that compact which the hon. gen- 


tlemen thought proper to call. 


nal.“ But he wiſhed to aſk the 
hon. gentlemen, who had ever call- 
ed that compact * final?” Did 
the 2 of England or Ire- 
land ever call it “ fn No: 
none, faid he, till the hon. gentle · 
men choſe to call it ſo, becauſe it 
beſt ſuited their purpoſe that it 
ſhould be thought ſo. The next 
argument which had been urged 
againſt the propoſed meaſure was 
very exdiacoiling The hon, gen- 
tlemen contended, that the parlia- 
ment of Ireland had no right ro paſs 
an act which in its principle was 
contrary to the conſtitution of the 
country, and yet they allowed the 
competence of the Jriſh parliament 
a complete emancipation to the 
catlalics. Now he called upon them 
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to mention any one meaſure ſo 
completely militatin r every 
principle of the Iriſh conſtitu- 
tion, as it now ſtood, than the 
very meaſure they recommended. 
It had been contended, that a 


union with Ireland would affect the 
trade of that country. This, he 


ſaid, could not poflibly be; for the 
additional ſecurity, which would be 
iven to the country, muſt give ad- 
ditional encouragement to the em- 
ployment of Britiſh capital. 


Ee N 


portion to the protection w 
would be given to the landholder. 
It had been the opinion of ſome 
ntlemen in both countries, that, 
in caſe of a union, all the advan- 
tage wauld be on the fide of Eng- 
land; but he aſked, what were the 
advantages England would gain di- 


ſtinct from Ireland? Here the noble 


lord drew a compariſon between 
Ireland and Scotland, and ſhowed 
the great advantages which Scot- 
land had derived by a union with 
ne ug After which he con- 
cluded by giving his decided vote 
for the report of the committee 
being brought up. 

Mr. T. T. Jones ſaid a few words, 
in anfwer to what had fallen from 
earl Temple. N | $5. 

Mr. Wilberforce Bird ſaid he w 
— to have ſeen a gentleman (Mr. 
Peel), who had ſo ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed the Iriſh propoſitions, come 
forward and warmly eſpouſe the 
defence of a meaſure that muſt 
prove ſtill more injurious to the 


trading and manfacturing intereſts 


of England. | 
Viſcount Mo ſupported and 
recommended the meaſure of a 
union, as the only one that could 
correct the vices that were evidently 

inherent in the Iriſh government. 
The ſolicitor-general reprobated 
the agitation of 
Fa &£ompetency 


queſtion, of the - 
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competency or incompetency of 
parliament to ſurrender the rights 
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vont Fa 
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entruſted to it by the people, whoſe 
ſovereignty was held up as the only 
ſource of government, It was at- 
tempting to eſtabliſh a doctrine that 
led to nothing but anarchy, and the 
diſſolution of all regular govern- 


ment ! | 


Colonel Mark Wood ſpoke in fa- 
vour of the meaſure. 
Mr. Banks ſaid a few words in 


confirmation of his former ſenti- 


ments. With reſpect to the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, he thought it 
was more to be aſcribed to the vo- 
lunteers than to the exertions of 
any men in parliament, If it was 
thought neceſſary to grant further 
immunities to the catholics, the 


| Parliament of Ireland was compe- 


tent for it; but, he thought, they 
had granted indulgences to the ca- 


tholics at a time when they were 


not fitted to receive them. With 
reſpect to a union, he was con- 
vinced there were many difficulties 
in the way, He could not ſee-how 
local matter, ſucks as canals, elec- 
tion diſputes, &c. could be ſo well 
adjuſted here as in a local parlia- 
ment. a 2 

' Viſcount Belgrave ſaid a few 
words in ſupport of the meaſure, 
General Fitzpatrick ſaid a few 


words relative to the final adjuſt- 


ment of 1782. It appeared that in 
what had paſſed on the ſubject be- 


tween him and the chancellor of 


the exchequer on a former night, 
relative to the adjuſtment of 15982, 


there might be ſome miſunder- 


landing as to the dates, He was 
diſpoſed to think, that what the 
fight honourable gentleman had 


. . Rated to have been in the contem- 
plation of the Duke of Portland, 
when in Ireland, muſt refer to a 

riod prior to the final adjuſtment 
| & 1 792, and to ſomething in agi- 
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tation in the outſet of the buſineſs, 
He aſſerted then, that nothing far- 
ther had ever been in the contem- 
plation of the duke of Portland 
ſubſequent to the bills by which 
the independence of Ireland had 
been eſtabliſhed, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt expreſsly 
ſtated, that the official diſpatches 
of the duke of Portland did prove 
that, after the modifications of 
Poyning's at—after the reſolutions 
on which the bill ſettling the point 
of Iriſh independence had paſſed, 
ſomething more was neceſſary. Sub- 
ſequent to the proceedings of the 
Iriſh parliament on the ſubject, and 
when the bill for the repeal of the 
act of George the Firſt was conſi- 
derably advanced in its progreſs, 
the duke continued to think | 
thing farther neceſſary, to ſecure 
not only commercial points, but 
matters of politicaÞ and imperial 
concern, General Fitzpatrick till 
believed his recollection to be ac- 
curate, a 

The houſe then divided on the 
ueſtion for * up the report: 
or it, 120; againſt it, 16; — ma- 
jority, 104. The houſe then pro- 
ceeded to the conſideration of the 

report, and the firſt reſolution was 
read and agreed to. 

Mr. Tierney objected to the other 
reſolutions as unneceſſary; the great 
object of ſhowing to the people of 
Ireland the diſpoſition of the houſe 
towards a union, being attained. 
He particularly obje&ed to the ſixth 
reſolution, relative to the commer- 
cial regulations, becauſe he might 
be inſtructed by his conſtituents to 
oppoſe it, | 

The right honourable S. Douglas 
ſupported the reſolution; ag neceſ- 
ſary to ſhow the intention of par- 
liament. ä 
Mr, Wilberforce Bird, right ho- 
nourable D. Ryder, Mr. * 
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Sir W. Geary, and Mr. J. H. 


Browne, ſaid each of them a few 


words on different ſides of the 
queſtion. | | 
The reſolutions were then agreed 
to, with ſome amendinents; and 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, that 
a meſſage be ſent to the lords, re- 
queſting a conference reſpecting 
the means of perpetuating and im- 
proving the connection between the 
two countries, which was ordered, 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, that 
earl Temple carry the meſſage. 
Earl Temple then went up to the 
houſe of peers, and communicated 
the reſolutions at a conference." 
Monday, April 22, Mr. Chan- 
cellor Pitt moved the order of the 
day, for taking into confideration 
the addreſs from the lords upon the 
ſubject of the union with Ireland; 
which being read, he moved that 


the ſame be now taken into conſi- 


deration. 

The addreſs being read, Mr. 
Chancellor Pitt moved, * that the 
houſe do concur in the ſaid ad- 
dreſs,” : 

The right honourable Silveſter 
Douglas ſaid, the ſubje& was of 


the moſt extenſive nature, and com- 


prehended a great variety of conſi- 
derations. Since it had been firſt 
ſtated, ſeveral new objections had 
been urged againſt the meaſure, 


and particularly in the fiſter kiug- 
n . ? 


There were two obſervations which 
occurred in the progreſs of diſcufſ- 
ing the ſubject. One of theſe was 
expreſſed in ſuch forcible language, 
by the grand jury of the city of 
Cork, that he begged leave to re- 
peat it. They ſaid, 4 while they 


could not but lament that there had 
been a conſiderable difference of 
7 amongſt the loyal ſubjects 
ol his majeſty, they could not but 
Jemark, that the enemies of his 
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majeſty's government in both coun- 

tries had been unanimous in their 
oppoſition ta this meaſure.” The 
other obſervation was, that the 
opponents to this meaſure had en- 
deavoured to prove, that the union 
between England and Scotland was 
totally irrelevant to the union with 
Ireland ; but ſurely, he ſaid, in 
this mode of proceeding, there was 
leſs candour than dexterity, as ex- 
perience muſt teach every man to 
the contrary. He next made ſome 
remarks with reſpect to the compe- 
tency of parliament; and ſaid, it 
appeared to him, that, if 1t was 
not competent to parliament to con- 
clude a treaty of this nature, he 
ſaw no conſtitutional authority in 
the country that was competent. 
The holding of, the contrary ſen- 
timent directly led to the miſchie- 
vous and dangerous doctrine of the * 
ſovereignty of the people, and to 


the fiction of an original compact 


between the governors and the go- 
verned. He next made ſome ob- 
ſervations on the ſettlement of 1782, 
which he ſaid had been ſtyled final ; 
from which it was contended, that 
nothing henceforward was to be al- 
tered, even though for the benefit 
of Ireland. Mr. Douglas then en- 
tered into the nature of that ſettle- 
ment, and ſhowed that. it was never 
intended as final, but that ſome- 
thing farther was neceſſary to be 
done; in conſequence of which, 
an addreſs was preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, deſiring that he would be 
pleaſed to take meaſures farther to 
cement the connection between the 
two countries. 

Mr. Douglas then adverted to 
other objections. It had been con- 
tended by ſome, that this country 
was propofing to Ireland that which' 
was perfectly nugatory. That under 
the pretence of admitting her a 
ſhare in the legiſlature, it would be 
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here would be 


merely a Britiſh parliament, bind- 
ing Ireland by its acts as formerly, 
as the number of Iriſh members 


would be fewer than thoſe of the 


Britiſh. But, on the contrary, Ire- 
land, in the event of an union, 
would not only have its own repre- 
ſentatives, hut every member of 


Great Britain would become its re- 


preſentative, and it would be as 
miich their duty to watch over the 
Intereſts of Ireland as of Great 
Britain. 1 

With reſpect to the trade of Ire- 
land it had been aſſerted, that, ſince 


the compact of 1782, the trade had 
was then offered had been at firſt 


flouriſhed, and eſpecially in the ſta- 
ple linen manufacture. This, he 
contended, was ill founded and fal- 


lacious. It appeared to him, that 


the progreſſive improvement of the 
Friſh linen trade had not been ac- 
celerated ſince 1582, more than for 


fifty years previous to that period. 


In ſupport of which, he quoted 
facts from Mr. A. Young, who 
made the tour to Ireland; and 
ſhowed that the linen and other 


manufactures had increaſed more 


the laſt twenty preceding years 
than they had done for a century 
before. 

With reſpect to the executive go- 
vernment here, the complaint had 
been frequently made, that mini- 
ſters had no adequate information, 
and no regular means of attainin 
the neceſſary knowledge of e 


The inference drawn from this was 
wrong, that therefore the executive 


adminiſtration ſhould not iaterfere 
at all in the affairs of Ireland, The 


evil complained of, he ſaid, could 


only be remedied by a legiſlative 
union, when Iriſh members ſent 
rfectly acquainted 
with the local intereſts of Ireland. 


Another objection had been raiſed . 
to bringing over Iriſh members and 


peers, and increaſing the number 


\ 
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of abſentees. This he confidered 
as a bad compliment to any coun- 
try to paſs a kind of ne exeat regno; 
but, he made no doubt, but when 
Ireland became ſecure and tranquil, 
which the meaſure of union was 
likely to effectuate, the evil com- 
plained of would be in a great mea- 
ſure removed. | 

Lord Sheffield ſupported the re- 
ſolutions and addreſs, notwithſtand- 
ing he was of opinion that the mea- 
ſure of a union was ill prepared for 


Ireland, and that country was ill 


repared for a union. If the out- 
line of the liberal propoſition which 


properly communicated, in a man- 
ner which ſuited the Iriſh charac- 
ter, it would, he was convinced, 
have been differently received. It 
was not, however, the queſtion 
then, he ſaid, whether the meaſure 
had been brought forward and con- 
ducted as it ought to have been, 


but whether the Britiſh parliament 


ſhould do what depended on it, to 
obviate the miſchief which muſt 
ariſe from independence and a ſe- 
rate legiſſature? It had long 
[208 his opinion, and every ug 
which had happened to Ireland, 
and particularly during the laſt 
twenty years, had convinced him 
of the neceſſity of a union. Much 
had been ſaid with reſpe& to the 
© final adjuſtment ;” but that which 
was ſo called only referred to the 
then aſſerted independence of par- 
liament, and which by no means 
precluded a union; on the con- 
trary, it was the» opinion at that 
time that farther meaſures were ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh a connection on 
a ſolid and permanent baſis. 
He next made ſome remarks on 
the diſturbed ſtate of Ireland; and 
obſerved, that a great proportion 
of the people were as il diſpoſed 
to government, as bigoted, as ig 
* 85 norant, 
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' norant, as unciviliſed, as they were 


at the time of the maſſacre in 1641. 


His lordſhip then made ſome very 
judicious remarks on the ſituation 
of the proteſtants and catholics of 
Ireland, and ſhowed that the mea- 
ſure 'of a union was particularly 
calculated to remove thoſe evils. 
Indeed, he ſaid, it ſeemed highly 
incumbent on the Britiſh parlia- 
ment to take the moſt effectual 
ſteps topromote the proper remedy. 
4 He next made ſome obſervations 
with reſpect to the conduct of the 
ple of Cork and Galway, who, 
be faid, had expreſſed themſelves 
in favour of the union; their addreſſ- 
es were ſigned by 373 of the prin- 
cipal nobility, biſhops, magiſtrates, 
clergy, and perſons of property, 
both proteſtants and.catholics ; and 
there was great reaſon to believe, 
that the ſentiments expreſſed in the 
addreſſes were much more general 
in theſeveral counties which had not 
addreſſed than had been ſuppoſed. 
No country, he ſaid, was better 
circumſtanced for manufactures 
than Ireland, for ſhe had plenty of 
water and fuel—the firſt requiſites 
in manufactures. The encourage- 
ment to her induſtry, he contend- 
ed, would be great, eſpecially as it 
would be impoſſible to countervail 
the difference of. price, of labour, 
and of exciſes in the two countries 
and commercial men would acknow- 
| ledge the ſuperior advantage of a 
near market, and a quick return, 
fo neceſſary to 'a country wantin 
capital, It had been een 
that the proſperity of Ireland aroſe 
from the independence of its par- 
liament, and not from the commer- 
cial advantages derived from Great 


Britain. This aſſertion was ſo en- 


tirely unſupported, that he ſcarcel 

knew how to reaſon about it. His 
lordſhip here went into a long de- 
tail relative to the imports of the 
Product and manufactures of Ire - 


took 
tries Ireland would never be ſettled, 


grant to Ireland 7 full participation 
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land into Great Britain, on an Ave- 
rage of the laſt = years; and 


likewiſe of the imports of the pro- 


duce or manufactures of Great 


Britain into Ireland; and; after 


making ſome general remarks upon 


the meaſure of the union, he con- 
cluded by ſaying, until a union 
lace between the two coun- 


but be diſturbed by the moſt miſ- 
chievous ſpeculations and intrigues, . 
the ſport of parties, and of the 
enemies of England. bc 
Sir Francis Burdet agreed with 
the hon, gentleman with regard. to 
the —_ union being a com- 
prehenſive term; indeed, ſo com- 


prehenſive as to be equally appli- 


cable to the moſt oppoſite things. 
An union, he ſaid, accompliſhed 
by a conviction in the minds of the 
Iriſh people of their advantages, 


and an union ways yo about by a 
mere hollow vote o 
-liament, ſeconded by military force, 


a corrupt par- 


were totally different. It was ma- 


terial (he ſaid) then to know what 


was meant by the term union; be- 


-cauſe an union, which ſhould con- 


ciliate the people, reſtore peace, li- 


berty, and juſtice to Ireland, would, 


in his mind, be inconſiſtent with 
the whole ſyſtem which had been 


recently ated upon. 


- Mr. Buxton ſaid a few words in 


reply. to what had fallen from the 


honourable baronet, and contended 
that, unleſs the meaſure of an union 
was adopted, Ireland, in the end, 


- muſt become a province of France. 


Mr. J. H. Browne reprobated the 


conduct of the honourable baronet; 


and contended, that the violent in- 
vectives which he had made uſe of 
were the very words which had 
frequently been re-echoed by France 


and the United Jriſnmen. With re- 


ſpect to the addreſs, - he would 
cheerfully vote forit, as he wiſhed to 
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of all the Britiſh privileges and ad- 


vantages. 


General Loftus was of opinion, 


that if the meaſure had been fairly 
before the Iriſh houſe of commons, 
it would have met with better 


. 


. ſucceſs. an os 
. General Fitzpatrick ſaid the preciſe 


queſtion now was, whetherthe houſe 
was to agree to this ſtage of the pro- 


ceeding, which was, to lay the reſult 


of their deliberations at the foot of 
the throne? as it was profeſſed 
that no ſtep was to he taken in the 
matter till the Iriſh parliament 
ſhowed-a diſpoſition to acquieſce in 
it. With reſpect to the chief bond 
between the two countries at pre- 
ſent, he thought erroneous opinions 
were entertained, It was not the 
crown merely, but the power of 
RoPping Iriſh acts of parliament in 


England, which conſtituted the great 


bond. This he and many others 
had thought ſufficient in 1782, when 
it was eſtabliſhed; and that arrange- 
ment he ſtill thought ſufficient, not- 


withſtanding what had been ſaid to 


the contrary. He next made ſome 


obſervations on the point concern» 


ing which ſome difference had ex- 


iſted between him and the right ho- 


nourable gentleman oppoſite, and 
faid, that the papers which the right 
honourable gentleman had com- 
municated to him upon the ſubject 


had confirmed him in his former 
ſtatement. e 


Mr. Canning made ſome remarks 
on the final adjuſtment of 1782, 
and contended that farther meaſures 
were in fact at that time in con- 
templation. However perfect that 
ettlement might be with reſpect to 

he objects to which it was applied, 
it could not in an equal degree com- 
prehend and adjuſt things which 
were wholly out of its ff and 
operation, If it were eſteemed final, 
as Concluding all differences and 


diſcuſſions which it was intended 
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to conclude, it could not be final 
to the extent of precluding all future 
diſcuſſions and ſettlement of points 
not then in contemplation, of points 
which did ariſe out of the nature of 
that very meaſure itſelf, He next 
adverted to what had been ſaid re- 
lative to the djſapprobation of the 
parliament and people of Ireland 
manifeſted to the meaſure of an 
union. Admitting the diſapproba- 
tion to be general, what injury or 
diſadvantage could arife from the 
parliament of Ireland being made 
to underſtand preciſely what it was 
that they rejected, from their being 
called upon to decide, not upon the 
name, but the thing. Indeed, faid 
Mr. Canning, it would be an act of 
injuſtice in us not to determine to 


record, in a diſtin and unqueſtion- 


able ſhape, not anly the offer which 
we had made, but the principles 
and terms on which we made it. 
Evident as it muſt be that ſuch an 
explanation was neceſſary to the 
ſucceſs of the meaſure, it was not 
leſs evident that, in caſe of a failure, 
our beſt juſtification in the eyes of 
Ireland, and of the world, would 


be to be found in. ſuch a record of 
the good intentions of the liberality, 


and generoſity of Great Britain. 
Strong as his conviction was of 
the advantages to be derived to 
Ireland from an union, he ſhould 
he as averſe as any man from preſl- 
ing it upon the Iriſh parliament in 
any manner that ſhould be injurious 
to its honour and independence, 
The attack upon the independence 
of the Iriſh parliament was ſtated 
to be the more unpardonable, as 
there was no ſettlement or ſecurit 
to be attained by an union which 
eould not beequally well provided by 


an arrangement between the two 


ſubliſting and ſeparate 1338 
This argument (he ſaid) hie was fo 
far from agreeing to, that he could 


almoſt be ſatisfied to reſt the u hole 


queſtion 
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queſtion on this point alone, and 

iveup the plan of union altogether, 
if it did not appear plain that there 
could be no mode of arrangement 
deviſed for the poſſible differences 
and difagreements between the two 
kingdoms ſhort of union, which 
would not take away from the par- 
liament of Ireland even the ſhadow 
of independence, and deprive it of 
all freedom and dignity in the points 
the moſt eſſential to its very being 
as a parliament. 

It had been faid, that no union 
but that of affection could poſſibly 
be laſting or advantageons. This 
he readily acknowledged; and to 
argue whether or not the union now 

opoſed would-be ſuch a union, 
it would be neceſlary to inveſtigate 
the probable advantages that would 


reſult from it. Let it not be ima 


gined that, becauſe the Iriſh are 
quick in feeling, that they are crea- 
tures of paſſion only, and that they 
are not capable of appreciating real 
benefits, or of being convinced by a 
fair appeal to their underſtandings. 
Such an appeal, he obſerved, it was 
the buſineſs of the addreſs to ſecure; 
and if the union ſhould be found; 
upon examination, to offer ſolid 
and permanent. advantages to that 
country, let it not be apprehended 
that the propoſal of it by Great 
Britain can be long conſtrued in- 
to inſult or unkindneſs, He con- 
cluded by giving his vote for the 
addreſs, ; | ; 

Lord William Ruffel thought the 
ſettlement of 1782 was the, ſolemn 
pen. nnd a right which we 
could not call upon the Iriſh people 
to abandoůn 

Mr. Pitt roſe merely to ſay a few 
words upon a ſubje& on which he 
had been ſo unfortu'iate as to differ 
from a right honourable general in 
his ſpeech in the early part of the 
debate relative to the final adjuſt- 
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ment of 1782, which he (Mr. Pitt 
had contended was not conſider 


by thoſe by whom it was effected 


as a final adjuſtment. Phe right 
honourable general, after having 
ſeen the papers which alluded to 
that adjuſtment, ſeemed fully con- 
vinced that the duke of Portland 


he (Mr. Pitt) attributed to him, 
viz. that of the propriety of adopt · 


ing ſome farther meaſures after the' 


final adjuſtnent. The right hon. 
uu ſeemed to think notwith- 
anding, that it was only an opinion 


which the duke of Portland had 


lightly entertained, and ſoon gave 
up. In anſwer to which, Mr. Pitt 
read to the houſe ſeveral letters, in 
order to prove that it was not an 
opinion curſorily entertained, either 
by the duke or by the King's mi- 
niſters. 4 N 

General Fitzpatrick ſaid a few 
words in reply to Mr. Pitt, and 
tending to prove that the adjuſt- 
ment was conſidered as final. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then moved; 
that a meſſage ſhould be ſent to the 
lords, informing their lordſhips 
the houſe had agreed to the addreſs, 
and had filled up the blank with the 


words, “ and commons.” 


had entertained the opinion which 


As the queſtion was conſidered 


with the moſt minute attention by 
the commons, we have given the 
precedence to their debates, In 
the houſe of lords the ſubje&t was 
introduced on the ſame day (Jan. 
22), and in the ſame mode, viz. by 
a meſſage from his majeſty, 

The meſſage was delivered by 


lord Grenville, who then moved 


that it be taken into conſideration 
on the following day, and the lords 
ſummoned. His lordſhip added, 
that it was his intention to move an 
addreſs to his majeſty, thanking 
him for his gracious communica- 


tion. 
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On Wedneſday, Jan. 23, there- 
| fore, in purſuance of this notice, 


Lord Grenville moved the order of 
the day for taking his majeſty's 
meſſage into conſideration; which 


being done, his lordſhip moved an 


addreſs to his majeſty, thanking him 
for his moſt gracious communica- 
tion, and expreſſing their lordſhipsꝰ 
readineſs to concur in any meaſure 
which might be found neceſſary or 
expedient towards the conſolidation 


of the general intereſts of the Britiſh 


empire. | 
The queſtion being put, the ad- 
dreſs was voted nem. diſ. and t 
houſe adjourned. | | 
From this period the buſineſs re- 
mained dormant in the houſe of 
lords till Monday, Feb. 18, when a 
meſſage was delivered by earl Tem- 
ple, importing, that the commons 
deſired a conference with their 
lordſhips, in conſequence of his ma- 


Jeſty's moſt gracious meſſage for 


ſettling a complete and final adjuſt- 

2 between this country and Ire- 
and. | 

The Lord Chancellor having read 
the meſſdge, . 
The E. 

a conference be preſently held in 

the Painted Chamber. 


The conference was preſently 


held; the earl of Chatham being 
preſident. Earl Spencer, lord Gren - 


ville, viſcount Sydney, lord Auck- 
land, earl of Buckinghamſhire, earl 


of Fauconberg, and lord Bayning, 


the biſhops of Rocheſter and Exeter, 


and other peers, were the managers 


appointed to hold the conference 


on the part of that houſe; and bein 


informed that the members depute 
by the commons to manage for that 
houſe waited for them in the Painted 
Chamber, they went thither, and 
immediately returned with a copy 
of the reſolutions voted . by the 
houſe of commons on the ſubject 


rlof Chatham moved that | 


of the propoſed union with Ireland. 
After they were read by the clerk, 


and, on the motion of the earl of 


Chatham, were ordered to be 
priated, / 

Lord Grenville roſe merely to 

ive notice, that as it would he 
Irregular to name any day for the 
conſideration of the reſolutions 
which were ordered to be 133 
when they were printed, and on the 
table, he intended to move that the 
ſaid reſolutions be taken into conſi- 
deration on this day ſe'nnight. 

Lord Auckland ſaid, there were 
certain papers which it would be 
neceſſary for the houſe to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of previous to any diſcuſſion 
that might take place on the reſolu - 
tions, in order that their lordſhips 
might be enabled to make up their 
minds on every part of the merits of 
ſo important a ſubject. He moved, 
therefore, . That there be laid be- 
fore the houſe an account of the 
imports and exports of Greaf Bri- 
tain during the four laſt years pre- 
ceding the year 1793, ſpecifying 
thoſe articles, toget with - the 
amount of the ſame, exported to, 
and 1 from, Ireland in that 

iod,” | | 7 

Lord Holland ſaid, he did not 
riſe to object to the production of 
papers; but when he conſidered 
w decidedly the houſe of com- 


mons of Ireland had refuſed even 
to entertain the diſcuſſion of the 


queſtion reſpecting the union, to 
move now for papers calculated to 
make a boaſtful diſplay of the 
mighty ſacrifices, in point of com- 
mercial advantages, that Great Bri- 
tain was willing to make, as the 

ice of a compact which Ireland 

d, by the voice of one of her 
houſes of parliament, refuſed to 
liſten to, was, in bis judgment, 
unworthy the generoſity and great- 
nels of mind that n 
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the characteriſtic of every part 
of the conduct of this country to- 
wards the ſiſter kingdom. : 

Lord Grenville replied, that un- 
doubtedly, after what had paſſed re- 
lative to the reſolutions, it would 
not only be extremely irregular, 
but highly diſrefpectful to the houſe, 
if any noble lord were to riſe to en- 
ter into a premature diſcuſſion of 
the ſubject at that moment. Surely 
it was extremely neceſſary to have 
every information, to enable the 
houſe daly to confiderthe important 
meaſure previous to its being diſ- 


_ cuſſed, 


The earl of Moira ſaid, after the 
deciſion of the houſe of commons 
of Ireland was known, and the 


temper of the kingdom reſpeQing it 


was fully underſtood, the whole of 
the proceeding in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment appeared to him to be utterly 
ancomprehenfible.. , 

Lord Clifton alſo deprecated the 
farther diſcuſſion of the meaſure, 
The queſtion, however, upon 


lord Auckland's motion, was put, 


and agreed to, 

 Onthe 19th of March, Lord Gren- 
ville moved the order of the day to 
be read for ſummoning their lord- 
ſhips, for the purpoſeof taking into 
conſideration the various papers be- 
fore the houſe relative to the ſtate of 
Ireland, &c. ; which being accord- 
ingly read, 


Lord Grenville next roſe, in pur- 
ſuance of the notice he had given, 


and for the purpoſe of calling their 
lordſhips? attention to the very im- 
portant ſubject of the reſolutions 
communicated to that houſe, ſome 
time ſince, by the commons, rela- 


dive to the ſtate of Treland, on which 


it was his intention to ſubmit a 
motion to their lordſhips. He had 


(he faid) the ſatisfation to be con- 


vinced, that the two main points 


upon which the queſtion could be 
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roperly argued had been alread 
tabli 1 was ſo fully — 
preſſed upon their lordſhips' minds, 
tharmo Firerkity of opinion could 
es ariſe; viz. that whatever 
ſteps they ſhould take on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, the ſole and excluſive 
rights of the Iriſh legiſlature ſhould 
be duly reſpected, and conſidered 
upon the ſame footing as that of 
Great Britain; and, a diy, that it was 
eſſential to the intereſt of the empire 


at large that the connection between 


the two kingdoms ſhould be ſtrength- 
ened and improved to as high a 
degree of perfection as the cas ad- 
mitted. There was, he ſaid, how- 
ever, another preliminary to the 
ſabje& itſelf, which was ſtarted by 
ſome who appeared generally to 
approve of the meaſure, aud that 
was, whether, under the preſent 
ſtate of things, it was proper at all 
to diſcuſs the ſubject? In anſwer, 
he aſked, whether it would not be 
wiſe and politic to urge, with as 
little delay as the caſe would admit 
of, a fair and temperate diſcuſſion 
of the general queſtion, in order to 
do away the miſtaken prejudices 
and unfounded impreſſions which 
had prevailed againſt the meaſure 
in Ireland? There his lordſhip 
took occaſion to remark the man- 
ner in which the queſtion ſtood in 
the parliament of Ireland. The 
reſolution of their commons (for 
more it could not be called) cer- 
tainly was not conclufive; that 
which paſſed in their lower houſe 
of parliament, ſo far from amount- 
ing to any thing like a law, was, in 
fact, a dead letter upon their jout- 
nals. In ſuch a caſe the Britiſh 
parliament ſurely ought not to be 
precluded from doing what wiidom 

and prudence dictated. | 
With reſpect, therefore, to the 
ueſtion, whether, in the prefent 
date of things, in the particular 
| circum» 
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circumſtances of both countries, 
there appeared a neceſſity for the 
adoption of a plan, whereby the 
ſtrength and reſources of both 
countries might be conſolidated and 
improved? or, whether or not there 
appeared a neceſhty. for a change 
in the Iriſh ſyſtem? The neceſſity 
of a change, he believed, was al- 
lowed on all hands; the grand dif. 
ference of opinion was with reſpect 
to the remedy for the grievances 
- complained of in that country. His 
; I8&rdthip then adverted to the ſettle- 
ment of 1782, and contended that 
it was not concluſiye, neither was it 
intended, he ſaid, at that time to be 
concluſive; ſuch were the declara- 
tions at that time, and ſuch was the 
language expreſſed in the addreſſes 
to the crown. It was, then, a duty 
incumbent on parliament to come 
forward and ſupply the defects of 
the former ſettlement. With re- 
gard to the ſuppoſed exiſting bond 
of connection between the two 
countries, he was not afraid to ſa 

it was abſolutely null; not that it 
was imperfect or inadequate, but 
abſolutely null. If the two parli- 
aments were ſuffered to remain in 
their preſent ſtate; if the countries 
clung together by no other bond of 
connection than the preſent; the 
connection was, he repeated, abſo- 
Intely null. If this was ſuffered, 
the evils would be neceſſarily en- 


- tailed upon their deſcendants, if 


they did not fall upon themſelves. 
If by the Britiſh conſtitution the 
royal power could be exerciſed free 
from the controul of parliament, 
then, indeed, the regal identity 
might be a bond of connection; 
but if the whole ſyſtem of the regal 
power be not only under the con- 
troul, but caypor 20 on without the 
aid and aſſiſtance of parliament, and 
the parliaments of each kingdom 
are to remain diſtinct and ſeparate, 


then, he ſaid, the bond of connec» 
tion was obviouſly aull. Here his 
lordſhip argued at ſome lengrh, and 
aſſerted, that the countries were re- 
duced to the alternative, of either 
giving up the exerciſe of the inde - 
pendence of the parliament of the 
one country, or of all bond of con- 
nection whatever between both, 
There was, heremarked, an inſtance 
which would be introduced in this 
part of the argument, viz. the caſe 
of the regency, which took place 
in the year 1789; and the conduct 
of the, Iriſh parliament on that oc- 
caſion beſt ſpoke for itſelf, No 
regular mode was laid down before 
that period for meeting ſuch an ex-. 
igency, The queſtion was confi» 
ered by both parliaments; and the 
mode in which the Iriſh. parliament 
thought proper to ſupply the exi- 
gency was one very different from 
that adopted by the Britiſh. This, 
he ſaid, was one of the caſes that 
evinced the neceſſity of an incotpo- 
rated ynion, He next made ſome 
remarks on the competency of par- 
liament ; and ſaid, inthe gpinion of 
that excellent lawyer and ſtateſman, 
Blackſtone, parliament was compe- 
tent to effect a change in the con- 
ſtitution itſelf, as it had done in the 
meaſure of the union with Scotland. 
If it be argued that the parliament 
of Ireland be incompetent to agree 
to an incorporate union with the 
Ae of this country, it muſt 
follow that every act of the Engliſh 
parliament, not only ſince the union 
with Scotland, but even Yince its 
firſt exiſtence as a parliament, muſt 
be au infringement upon, public 
rights. p 
Another objection had been 
urged, which, if well founded, he 
ſhould feel as of very. great weight, 
viz. that which regarded the honour 
and independence of the Iriſh par- 
liament; but did the propoſed union 
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. to attack that independence, 
e ſhould not give it the leaſt coun- 
tenance. But to what did this ob- 
jection amount? Surely, when 
examined, it would be found that 
never was there a more complete 


miſtake, or a more groundleſs miſ- 


apprehenſion of terms. In the firſt 
place, he ſaid, the very notion of 
compact, on which this union was 
propoſed to be founded, implied 
the independence of each legiſla- 
ture; for, unleſs there were inde- 


pendence, there could not be a con-. 


tract; and the very recogniſing of 
the powers of parliament to enter 
into this treaty, contained an ac- 
knowledgmeni of its diſtin& inde- 
pendent authority. His lordſhip 
next made ſome obſervations rela- 
tive to the union with Scotland ; 
and ſaid, there had been many la- 
mentable cries with reſpect ro the 
effects of that union, but time had 
ſhown how fallacious they were. 
No intereſt of Scotland had been 
ſacrificed; ſo far from it,. it had 
remarkably flouriſhed fince that 


æra, in its agriculture, wealth, and 


commerce; its towns had largely 
increaſed in populatign, and many 
of its local advantages had been at- 
tended to. It was for the general 
intereſts of the empire to conſult 
the intereſts of every component 
part of it; and as this had proved 
true with regard to Scotland, and in 
conſequence of a union with that 


a fimilar meaſure would operate 

with regard to Ireland. 

Alfter apologiſing to the houſe for 
engroſſing ſo much of its time, he 
ſaid he ſhould move that the reſo, 
lutions of the houſe of commons 
be read pro forma; he ſhould then 
move, that the houſe do agree with 
the reſolutions of the houſe of com- 
mons; after which he purpoſed to 
move, that theſe reſolutions be laid 


* 
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before his majeſty in the form of a 

joint addreſs from both houſes, 

with an humble requeſt, that his 

majeſty would lay them before the 
a 


parliament of Ireland, at what time 
his majeſty ſhould deem moſt pro- 
per. He then moved, that the re- 
ſolutions of the houſe of commons, 
which had been laid before the 
houſe, be read. 4 3 * 

Earl Fitzwilliam objected to the 
diſcuſſion of the fubjec, under the 
preſent fituation af affairs. What- 
ever good, he ſaid, might be effect- 
ed, at a future period, by the meas 
ſure, till no man could tell him 
that that good could be immediate, 
Did any one know the evils exiſt- 
ing in Ireland? A rebellion raged 
againſt government ; but was it a 
matter of courſe, that whatever 
thoſe evils were which exiſted in 
Ireland, they were to be removed 
by an incorporated union ? if they 
were, it muſt be attributable to. the 
influence prevailing in that legiſla- 
ture; if ſo, the ſame might prevail 
in an incorporated legiſlature: where 
then would be the remedy? If it be 
meant to conciliate the catholics, 
and the lower orders of people, and 
this was to.be done by an incorpo» 
rated union, it would be firſt ne- 
ceſſary to ſhow. them how much 
they would be benefited by it. The 
whole of the arguments of the noble 
lord tended to Wo, that both coun- 


* tries, when incorporated, would be 
2 ſo alſo, he was perſuaded, 
‚ 


ſtronger and better. But the in- 
conveniences ſtated, as likely to 
ariſe from a ſeparate legiſlature, 
had exiſted from the moſt ancient 
times. It was not from 1782, he 
ſaid, only, but long before that pe- 
riod, that all acts of imperial cou- 
cern had been done by the Iriſh 
parliament. In the declaration of 
war in 1757, and in 1778, their 
lordſhips would find, that his 
majeſty had communicated ſuch 

dec lara · 
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declaration to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment. . 
His lordſhip ſaid, he underſtood 
that it had been ſtated, in another 
place, that, during his adminiſtra- 
tion in Ireland, he was never re- 
uired to retract what he had been 
irected by government to propoſe, 
If it had been ſtated, that he never 
received orders to bring forward 
the queſtion, of catholic emancipa- 
tion, on the part of government, 
he admitted the ſtatement to be 
true, He believed, however, in his 
conſcience, that the events which 


occurred at that period had led to. 


the evils which now exiſted, At 
that period he entered his proteſt 
againſt reſiſting the. queſtion, if it 
ſhould be brought forward from 
any other quarter; and he made 
the moſt diſtinct declarations, that, 
in caſe it ſhould be brought for- 
ward, it ſhould receive his full ſup- 
port. His lordſhip then returned 
to the ſubject of the union, and 
ſaid, he was convinced of the im- 


propriety of diſcuſſing the ſubject 


at preſent, in conſequence of 
which he gave his negative-to the 
reſolutions. | 

Lord Grenville made a ſhort re- 
ply to earl Fitzwilliam, and ſaid, 
that the noble lord had aſſerted that 
he had entered his proteſt againſt 


reſiſting the queſtion, if it ſhould 


be brought forward from any other 
er. Where that paper was, 
he knew not; however, he could 
aſſure his lordihip, he had no know- 
ledge of any ſuch proteſt and de- 
claration. 3 2 
Earl Fitzwilliam was ſorry it was 
not in the recollection of the noble 
lord that he entered his proteſt. 
Lord Grenville ſaid, he had no 
recollection or knowledge of any 
ſuch declaration. 
The marquis of Lanſdowne en- 


tered, at ſome length, upon the people of Ireland paſſed from 


ſubject; he ſaid, there was one 
ueſtion which ought to be con- 
ered, viz. whether the affairs of 
Ireland could go on, if they con- 
tinued to be governed as they now 
were; if not, is the projected union 
calculated to remove the evil? This 


was a point- which ought to be- 


ſtrictly conſidered. In his opinion, 
it was morally impoſſible that things 
ſhould go on as the were now go- 
verned: in proof of this he alluded 
to public acts which had occurred 
a few years back. In 1791, the 
Roman catholics firſt qo" 
their -petition to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment. It muſt, he ſaid, be in the 
knowledge and recollection of every 
noble lord, how that petition was 
received, and what provocation it 
occaſioned : in 1792 they preſented 
it again, but it met with the ſame 
contumely as before. In 1793 the 
Roman catholics and the proteſtants 
became ſomewhat warmer againſt 
each other. The proteſtants were 
then eſtabliſhed, and had recourſe 
to the interference of the grand ju- 
ries to concur with them in diſ- 
countenancing the Roman catholic 
body, Afterwards a petition was 
delivered by. the Roman catholics 
here, in order to repreſent their 
grievances, This petition was gra- 
ciouſly attended to, and they'were 
immediately relieved, though not 
to the extent of total emancipa- 
tion, Much gratitude was expect- 
ed for the favours conferred on the 
catholics; the contrary, he ſaid, 
however, happened; and earl Fitz- 
william was ſent to Ireland, whoſe 
ſyſtem, he was ſorry, had not been 
roceeded on. hey afterwards 
recourſe to meaſures of coer- 
cion, and the Iriſh inſtituted a 
correſpondence with the French. 
Now, faid he, a moment's reflec- 
tion muſt ſhow how rapidly .the 


one 
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one extreme to the other; and can 
it be ſuppoſed that ſuch a govern- 
ment, fo abuſed, could continue ? 
The noble marquis next adverted 
to what had paſſed in the year 1782, 


and contended, that there was no 
uſe in making the compariſon be- 


tween the proceedings of 1782 and. 


the proceedings of the preſent time. 
The proceedings of 1782 had, for 
their objects, the ſeparation of two 


parliaments, to make them indepen» 


dent of one another; the proceed- 
ings now, he ſaid, before their lord- 
ſhips, was for the purpoſe of join- 
ing the two parliaments. The no- 
ble marquis next obſerved, that 
there was one thing on which his 
mind was yet in doubt, and that 
was, as to the mode of carrying in- 
to effect the union of parliaments ; 
upon all other points his mind was 
clearly ſatisfied. He had no doubt, 
he ſaid, but that the landed and 
commercial intereſt would be bene- 
fited by it, not only in ſome local 
reſpects, but, upon a general ſcale. 
From theſe conſiderations. he felt 


himſelf inclined (as an independent 


man) to adopt all the reſolutions al- 
luded to by the noble ſecretary of 
ſtate, except one, and that was, 
that which related to the addition 
of one hundred members to the 
houſe of commons; however, if 
others were ſatisfied, he ſhould 
have nothing farther to ſay. 

Earl Camden roſe to ſay a few 
words in reply to what had fallen 
from the noble marquis, who had 
hinted, he ſaid, that the preſent 
fate of Ireland was owing to the 
recall of the noble earl Fitzwilliam 
and the . meaſures which had been 
ſubſequently purſued, He wiſhed 
to remind the houſe, that before 
that noble earl left Ireland, there 
were diſturbances in the county of 
Cavan, Soon after he (lord Cam- 
den) took poſſeſſion of the govern- 
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ment of that country, there was a 
diſturbance in Roſcommon, which 
was, however, ſoon ſuppreſſed, and 
the kingdom was afterwards quiet 
for nine or ten months, a proof, he 
ſaid, that the public mind was not 
affected by the recall of the noble 


earl Fitzwilliam, He then made 


ſome general remarks on the dif- 
turbances in Ireland, and faid, the 
fituation was ſuch as to render it 
abſolutely necefſary that ſome ſteps 
ſhould be taken, and no other had 
been ſuggeſted ſo likely to pro- 
dnce ſuch beneficial e& &s as the 
meaſure of a union, 0 
Marquis Townſhend ſaid a few 
words in favour of the meaſure. 
Lord Clifton roſe and paid ſome 
very handſome compliments to earl 
Camden for his conduct while en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of 
the government of Ireland. With 
reſpet, he ſaid, to the prefent 
meaſure, he had expreſsly ſtated to 
the houſe, not only on #« former 
occaſion, but at other times fince 
he reflected on the ſubject, that on 


an abſtract propofition, whether 


two countries, in the relative fitua- 
tion in which Great Britain and 
Ireland ftood, could be ſo united, 
no difference of opinion could poſ- 
ſibly exiſt, and he had always been 
induced to prefer the ſyſtem of le- 
giſlative union as' the moſt likely 
to promote their mutual intereſts 
and advantage, Notwithſtanding, 
however, he had, at the ſame time, 
doubted whether the meaſure might 
be found practicable, and princi- 
pally on account of the rooted an- 
tipathy to it, and ftrong national 
prejudice againſt it, which he knew 
exiſted in Ireland. Much had been 
ſaid on the ſubject of the union 
with Scotland; and, in his opt- 
nion, it was very improperly ad- 
duced as a parallel inſtance ;. for, 
on conſulting the hiſtory of e 


—— — — 


ſat in that houſe. 


" the ſubjeR. 
that à union was eſſential to pre- 


* 


* 


tranſaction, he could diſcover very 
little ſimilarity between the two 
. | | 

. There was one | game: on which 
he could nat avoid giving his de- 
cided opinion, viz. the competence 
of parliament, which had, on this 


occaſion, been called in queſtion, 


It appeared clearly to him, that if 
they queſtioned the competence of 
parliament, to enact this or any 
other thing, they might queſtion 
the right by which their lordſhips 
He concluded, 
by. ſaying, he could have wiſhed, 
and muſt ſtill perſiſt in thinking, 
that it would have been much het- 
ter. to have avoided any diſcuſſion 
of the propoſitions. However, as 


FB 5 their lordſhips had thought other- 


wilt, it was by no means his in- 
tedtion to offer any oppoſition” to 


them. 


Lord Hobart ſaid a few words on 
It was his apinion, 


ſerve the connection between the 
two countries, becauſe, while three- 


fourths of the people of Ireland 


were catholics, a wage» e 
ment could never be a ſatisfactory 
government for the kingdom. A 
noble marquis had faid, that the pe- 
tition had been derided by the par- 
liament- of Ireland; that fact, he 
could aſſure the noble marquis, was 
not ſo, for the petition had receiv- 
ed the moſt reſpectful attention. 

The marquis of Lanſdowne ſaid 
he was not preſent at the time, 


therefore could not charge his me- 


mory with the circumſtance, how- 
ever, it was reported as ſuch. _ 
Lord Hobart aſſured the noble 


marquis that the parliament of Ire- 
land had paid the greateſt reſpect to 
the petition, , but they were con- 
vinced of the danger of granting 
- Its prayer. | 


he earl of Moira roſe to oppoſe 


zor other enſue. | 
oblervation concerning the teſt re. 
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the reſolutions. He was in hopes 


that the noble ſecretary of ſtate 


would have ſeen the propriety of 
poſtponing the confideration of 
them under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, There was no perſon, he 
ſaid, who would more heartily than 


. imſelf concur in the meaſure, were 


he aſſured that it was founded in 
the wiſhes of the majority of the 
people of Ireland ; but was it not 
manifeſt that the oppoſition to it 
was not limited to the Iriſh parlia- 


ment only, but that it had been 


treated by the nation at large with 
an abhorrence amounting ahnoſt to 
a degree of. phrenſy? After this 
marked reprobation of the propo- 
ſal, what could be more calculated 
to add fuel to the flame than our 
perſevering in it? It had been 
ſtated, in ſupport of the reſolutions, 


that Ireland could not go on in its 


preſent ſtate, He had predicted, 
that* the ſyſtem of government 
which had been purſued in that 
country could not go on, and he 
had unfortunately proved too true 
a prophet. - That however was-not 
a conſequence flowing from the 
conſtitution of Ireland, but the re- 
ſult of a frantic excerciſe of ſeveri- 
ties on the part of government, 
The noble ſecretary had touched 
on the ſtate of Ireland, with regard 
to the ſtate of œconomy in the 
eſtabliſhment of its military force, 
He bad faid, that a caſe might oc- 
cur in which the parliament of Ire- 
land would refuſe to pay the troops; 
and ſeemed to think it ſtrengthened 
very materially his poſition on this 
ground of argument, by taking oc- 


caſion to obſerve, that the teſt taken 


by the military of Ireland was dif- 
ferent from that taken by the troo 

of England, and that, from this; 
much miſchief might.at one time 
f, faid he, the 


ferred 


w »* 
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ferred only to the militia of Ireland, 
it was foreign to any concluſion 
that could be drawn with reſpect to 


the preſent argument; ' becauſe that 


difference applied to troops raiſed' 
excluſively for local ſervice, and of 
courſe organiſed according to local 
convenience. If it reſpeRted the 
regutar army, the latitude muſt 


have been preſcribed in the enliſt- 


ing orders iſſued from the Britiſh 
war-office; and it wonld prove no- 
thing, but that government was 
wiſely ſatisfied that a man might be 
4 brave ſoldier and a truſty ſup- 
porter of his. country's cauſe, even 
though he ſhould believe there were 
ten ſacraments, | 
had expatiated on the benefits which 
an union would confer on Ireland, 
Poſſibly he might be right; but the 
queſtion whence any opinion was 
to be drawn reſpeRed the e 
ency-of bringing forward theſe re- 
ſolutions. hether juſtly or not, 
it appears, ſaid he, that they think 
the demand upon Ireland was no- 


thing leſs than the whole body of 


her laws, her rights, her liberties, 
her independent parliament. Un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, how does 
the maſs of the Iriſh natiom weigh 
ſuch a ſuppoſed demand? Dif- 


guſted as they have been by recent 


outrages, and ſmarting from the 
laſh of late ſeverities, and irritated 
by preſent threats of continued in- 
fliction how could it be ſuppoſed 
that they would meet. with temper 
the propoſition for drawing cloſer 
the ties to which they have been 
miſchievouſly told were owing 21 

their paſt ſufferings. Such ſuffer- 
ings, he ſaid, they had all under- 
gone or witneſſed, and they bad 
juſtly aſcribed them, not to the li- 
centiouſneſs of the ſoldiers, but to 
the principle and procedure of go- 
vernment. In the, nature of the 
union, there was not any thing that 
1799. e f 


The noble lord 


punction, and 
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held forth to the inhabitants of Tre- 
land a ſecurity againſt the violence 
of the executive government; but, 
on the contrary, many checks 
upon that government would 
be withdrawn. The noble earl 
(Camden) had alluded to ſome acts 
of the legiſlature of Ireland having 
been treated with reprobation in 
that houſe. He did not know to 
whom the noble lord alluded. What 
he had complained of always in that 
houſe was, that the conduct of the 
executive government in Ireland 
was no morereconcileable to the acts 
paſſed by the Iriſh parliament than 
it was to juſtice, or to policy on ge- 
neral principles. He had referred, 
he ſaid, to the modes of indiſcri- 
minate and ſavage torture, which 
had been adopted without com- 
revered in without 
remorſe. The picketings, the 
burning of houſes, the rapes, and 
numberleſs other outrages, that had 
been perpetrated with the view, as 


it was ſaid, of cruſhing diſaffec- 


tion. The meaſures which had 
been reſorted to were evidently in- 


proper. | 
His lordſhip ſaid there was ſome- 
thing very curious in the noble ſe- 
cretary's imagining that thoſe peo- 
ple, wt hom he called date. 
ſcribed as utterly unciviliſed, and 
treated as incapable of eomprehend- 
ing the meaning of catholic eman- 
cipation or parliamentary reform, 
were notwithſtanding intimately ac- 
quainted with all the abſtruſe diſ- 
cuſſions that had taken place re- 
ſpecting forms of government, and 
the — . on which they were 
eſtabliſhed. The inapplicability of 
ſuch a ſtatement, he ſaid, to any 
thing under preſent conſidera- 
tion, afforded a preſumption that 
the noble lord had ſome other view 
in introducing the obſervation, Aſt- 
er a few more general remarks 
G upon 


— 
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upon the ſubject, he concluded by 
' ſaying, that he felt himſelf bound 
to give his vote againſt the farther 
agitation of the queſtion. 

Earl Camden roſe to vindicate 
the government, in anſwer to what 


had fallen from the noble earl, re- 


lative to the cruelties which had 
taken place in Ireland. 

Lord Holland could not allow 
the reſolutions to lie upon the ta- 
ble, without ſtating bis ſentiments 


upon the ſubject. The noble ſe- 


cretary of ſtate had ſaid, that it 
was neceſſary to exhibit to the peo- 
ple of Ireland what the terms were 


upon which this country propoſcd 


to unite the legiſlature. Such, he 
ſaid, might very naturally be the 
deſire of his majeſty's miniſters; 
but if they had* imprudently in- 
volved themſelves by bringing for- 
ward this queſtion, .that was no rea- 
: fon. why their lordſhips ſhould be 
implicated with them. If there 
were any neceſſity for ſhowing the 
people what the intentivus of his 


majeſty's miniſters were, he thought, 


that a report of the noble ſecretary's 
ſpeech would be ſufficient for that 
purpoſe. . This, he ſaid, would be 
a better way of ſettling the buſineſs 
than the bouſe agreeing to the re- 
ſolutions, which were not only in 
direct oppoſition to the adjuſtment 
of 1782, but to the vote of the iriſh 
parliament. 

It had been argued, that Scotland 
bad derived great advantages from 
a union with Great Britain; but he 
remarked, that it was forty years 
after the paſſing of the act of union 
before the commercial proſperiiy 
of Scotland began to revive from 
the ſhock it had received. He alſo 
obſerved, that, five years after it 
was ſettled, the very ſame perſons 
who moved the unioh propoſed 
its abolition in that houſe; and 


Rated as their reaſous for that pro- 


0 


AND 

ceeding, that experience had ſhown 
that the union had not thoſe bene- 
ficial effects which were expected 
to flow from it. There was ano- 
ther ſubject upon which he could 
not avoid faying a few words. No- 


— aſtoniſhed him more than the 
apathy with which the propoſition 


for adding one hundred members to 


the houſe of commons was received, 
This invaſion of the conſtitution, 
he ſaid, was looked to with the 
molt perfect indifference. This 
propoſition was alſo incompatible 
with the opinion of all thoſe who 
wiſhed, for parliamentary reform. 
Lord Mulgrave faid, he entirely 
concurred with the noble lord 
(Moira), in admitting, that, when 
his noble friend firit introduced the 
ſubject, by bringing down his ma- 
jeſty's meſſage and moving an ad. 
dreſs, he acted moſt judiciouſly in 
moving an adjournment of a far- 
ther conſideration of it to a diſtant 
day, in order to afford time for the 
parliament of Ircland to have the 
ſubject opened to them, and to re- 
ceive it, He was, however, he 
ſaid, of a different opinion from 


the noble lord with reſpect to the 


bad effects it would occaſion in the 
kingdom of Ireland; on the con- 
trary, he thought, that after the re- 
ſolutions had undergone a calm and 
temperatediſcuflion, the Iriſh houſes 
of parliament might poſſibly, from 
knowing what the terms were on 
which this country was willing to 
unite with them, be induced to re- 
viſe the opinion of one houſe Which 
had haſtily declared upon the ſub- 
Jet, With regard to its * 
made a matter of grievance a! 
complaint by Ireland, that this 
country ſhould chuſe to have the 
outline and ground work of the 
propoſed union put on the records 
of the Britiſh parliament, . which 
ſome noble lords bad infilted * 
| e 
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be confeſſed that he ſaw not the 
ſmalleſt reaſon to ſuſpect that ſuch 
would, be the effect. The noble 
marquis had ſaid, that the adjuſt- 
ment of 1782 had no connection 
with the queſtion of union. From 


that opinion he differed totally, be- 


cauſe out of that very adjuſtment 
aroſe the immediate neceſſity of the 
propoſed union. The adjuſtment 
turned upon four queſtions ; two 
of them, he ſaid, might be deemed 
Britiſh queſtions, viz. the declara- 
tory law, and the reſolution of the 
houſe of commons that ſoon fol- 
lowed it., The Iriſh queſtions were, 
the removal of the appellant juriſ- 
dition, and the repeal of  Poyn- 


ing's law. And it was that repeal 


that ſo conſiderably looſened the 
connection between the two coun- 
tries, which rendered it neceſſary 
to come forward now with ſome 
meaſure for effectually ſecuring and 
drawing cloſer that connection be- 
tween the two kingdoms that was 
on all hands admitted, to be ex- 
tremely defirable to be kept up and 
ſecured. 

The Earl of Carliſle roſe, and 
faid, he ſhould, not have troubled 
their tordſhips at that late hour, had 
not ſomething fallen from a noble 
lord near him (lord Holland), which 


might have a miſchievous tendency. 


in Ireland if no notice were taken 
of it. That noble lord had repro- 
bated the diſcuſſing of the topic in 
that houſe, and had termed mit an 
ungenerous advantage taken of Ire- 
land, to diſcuſs it in the Britifh par- 
liament after the opinion that had 
been paſſed upon it in one of the 


houſes of parliament in Ireland. 


Nay, he had charged his majeſty's 
miniſters with'a deſign to carry the 
meaſure by force. His . lordſhip 
ſaid, he had a conſiderable time 
back been entruſted with the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and it was 
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during his adminiſtration that the 
ſyſtem of adjuſtment, that took 
place in 1782, was formed; but, 
when he heard that talked of as u 


final adjuſtment, he confeſſed he was 


at a loſs to comprehend what was 
meant by the exprethion. ' It was, 


as he had underſtood It, an adjuſt- 
ment ſuited to the circumſtances of 


thoſe times, and calculated to re- 
move the then grievances; for he 


was perſuaded that the two coun 


tries did not intend to bind poſte. 


rity, and legiſlate for future gene- 


rations. After ſpeaking at ſome 


length with reſpect to,the good ef- 


fects which a union would produce, 


he concluded by giving his vote 


for the meaſure. 

The Earl of Weſtmoreland, in 2 
ſpeech of ſome length, ſupported 
the reſolutions. He ſpoke of the 
adjuſtment of 1782, and appealed 
to lord Lanſdowne if farther mea» 
ſures were not then in contempla- 
tion, and if it were not at that 
time ſuggeſted to fend over com- 
miſſioners to ſuperintend the inter- 
eſts of Ireland. 

The Marquis of Lanſdowne was 
impreſſed with an ide, that the ca- 
binet miniſters at the time alluded 
to were then of opinion, that the 

arliamentary independence of Ire. 
and was completely eſtabliſhed. 
Lord Auckland. faid, he would 
not detain the houſe at the late hour 
which they had ſat, any longer 


than to obſerve, that when the ſub- 


ject ſhould come before the hoiſe 
again he would deliver his ſenti- 
ments at length. 


The Duke of Portland faid, the 


4 


ſettlement of 1782 had not been 


conſidered by him, or any of the 


cabinet, as 4 final ſeitlement. 


The original motion was then 
agreed to without a diviſion, 

The reſolutions were read and 
agreed to; and & | 
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Lord Grenville then moved, that 
their lordſhips be' ſummoned for 
Thurſday, April 4, when he would 
move the addreſs. 5 

On Wedneſday, April 3, lord 
Grenville reminded their lordſhips 
that he had before the holidays 


moved, that they ſhould be ſum- 


moned for the next day, in order 
to take into conſideration an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty relative to the 


connection between this country 


and Ireland. He was, he ſaid, far 


from wiſhing any delay ſhould be 


interpoſed, and yet he was under 
the neceſſity of delaying it at pre- 
ſent, on account of the indiſpo- 


ſition of a noble lord (the lord- 


chancellor). He therefore moved, 
that the order for the next day be 
diſcharged, and their lordihips 
ſummoned for Thurſday the 11th 
of April. 

Lord Auckland expreſſed his ſa- 


tisfaction that the time was extend. 


ed, as he ſhould be better able to 
arrange the obſervations he meant 
to ſubmit in regard to the papers 
on the table, by which he would be 


enabled to correct the opinion of a 


noble peer oppoſite to him (earl 
Moira), that they were greatly con- 
nected with the que ſtion of the 
union. | 

Earl Moira faid, he had already 
ſtated that the papers alluded to 
were by no means connected with 


the queſtipn of a union, and no- 


thing that had fallen from the no- 


ble lord had tended to alter that, 


opinion. His lordſhip was pro- 
ceeding to make ſome remarks upon 
the meaſure of the union, hen 


lord Kenyon reminded the nobie 


peer that his obſervations were not 


relevant to the queſtion before the 
houſe. 7 5 


The Earl of Moira did not con- 


ſider himſelf ſtrictly to be out 
of order. It was not, he ſaid, 
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as far as he obſerved, the practice 
of that houſe to reſtrict its members 
to very confined limitations, but 
to give a latitude becoming fuch an 
aſſembly. ? 

. Viſcount Sydney thanked the no- 
ble lord upon the woolſack for 
ſtepping forward to recall the houſe 
to the obſervance of its ancient 
rules, : 

Their lordſhips were then order- 
ed to be ſummoned for Thurſday 
the 11th, | | 

On the 12th of April, the clerk 
having read at the table the ſum- 
mons defiring the full attendance of 
theirlordſhips, 

Lord Grenville roſe, and - ſaid, 
after the very able manner in which 
the ſubjet had already been diſ- 
cuſſed, he felt it would be unne- 
ceſſary for him to take up any more 
of their lordſhip's time. He, there - 
fore, ſhould content himſelf with 

moving the addreſs. . 

Lord Auckland roſe with pecu- 
liar ſatisfaction to give his ſupport 
to an addreſs to the revered ſove- 
reign of the two kingdoms, for the 
purpoſe of communicating, their 
reſolutions to the lords and com- 
mons df Ireland. | 

There were few, indeed, who 
could deny. the neceflity of ſome 
great change being made in the ſyſ- 
tem of Iriſh government; and he 

Aid not believe that any noble lord 
would maintain that the union of 
the two kingdoms, accompliſhed 
upon grounds ſatisfactory to each, 


would not promote the tranquillity, , 


civiliſation, and proſperity, of Ire 
land ; but, faid he, the conſent and 
co-operation of Ireland are till 
wanting. Ireland muſt form ber 
own decifion; ſhe muſt decide 
for herſelf, through the medium of 
the deliberate wiſdom of her par- 


liament.. He did not mean to at- 


tempt an examination of thoſe ob- 
3 jeRtions 
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jections which had been ſtated 
againſt the meaſure; they had been 
amply confuted both in this coun- 


try and in Ireland. The unconſti- 


tutional doctrine, which denied the 


competeney of parliament to effect 


à union, and to operate what (by 
an inference falfely conceived, and 
idly expreſſed) was called “ its 
own extinction,“ was, he ſaid, ex- 
ploded even in the beginning of 
this century, It had been revived 
in the ſchools of democracy, by the 
admirers of the ſovereignty of the 
people, His lordſhip next examin- 
ed the nature of that independence, 
which ſome affected to ſay would 


. be deſtroyed by a legiſlative union. 


In point of fact, what was the in- 
dependence of a country which 
had no means of defence or ſecu- 
rity,or ſel· preſer vation, but through 


the aid and protection of its more 


powerful neighbour ? Ireland, he 
faid, had no power of negotiating, 
controlling, or even rejecting trea- 
ties; notwithſtanding that thoſe 
treaties might involve the moſt eſ- 
tential intereſts of the Britiſh em- 
pire, of which ſhe formed a part. 
But he waved theſe conſiderations, 
though he thought they ought to be 
ſtrong inducements to Ireland, not 
merely to accede to the propoſed 
union, but to ſeek it. His lordſhip 
uſed a variety of arguments to ſhow 
that Ireland was not fo indepen- 
dent as was imagined, He ſaid, it 
might add a little weight to his rea- 
ſons, if he might be permitted to 
explain, what he had at all times 
endeavoured to promote, the com- 


mercial proſperity and conſtitu- 


tional freedom of Ireland; and, 


What he was going to ſtate, was the 


reſult, not of new motives, but 
of long meditation, It was neceſ- 
fary to-make a ſhort reference to 
paſt tranſactions. So early as in 


$799 he ſtated and publiſhed the 
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expedieney of that enlarged ſyſtem 


of commerce, which was then de- 
manded by Ireland, and which way 
granted to them a few months aſt - 
erwards. In 1780 his lordſhip ſaid, 
he went to Ireland as chief ſe- 
crefary in a vice-royalty, which, at 
its cloſe (in 1782) received, from 
the Iriſh parliament, ſtrong affur- 
ances of national gratitude and re- 
ſpect. In the ſeſſion of 1781 he 
was named, with the recorder of 
Dublin, to be of the committee for 
the bill which extended to Ireland 
the writ of habeas-corpus by an 
Iriſh court. Ia the ſame ſeſſion, he 
promoted the bill for making the 
Iriſh judges independent. He alſo 
framed the whole-inſtitution of the 
bank of Ireland, and introduced 
the act which eſtabliſhed it. In 
1782, he was the firſt who pro- 
poſed in the Britiſh parliament the 


repeal of the ſtatute, 6 George I. 


which aſſerted the right to bind Ire- 
land by Britiſh laws, Which was 
treated by ſome perſons who heard 
him as violent and precipitate. It 
was in moſt caſes objectionable to 
refer to printed ſtatements of par- 
liamentary debates, as ſuch ſtate- 
ments were generally erroneous; 
however, he ſeid, it might happen 
that the ſubſtance of particular paſ- 
ſages might be verified, as far as 
human evidence could go. His 


lordſhip animadverted upon this 


part at ſome length, and ſaid, it 
became a general opinion that uni- 
formity of laws muſt accompany 
the communication of permanent 
advantages. His lordſhip ſaid, it 
was impoſſihle to contemplate thoſe 
papers without exultation of mind 
at ſo brilliant an exhitſition of the 
increaſing proſperity of Great Bri- 


tain. Thoſe papers, he ſaid, would 


ive their lordſhips what had never 
before been attempted, the-true va- 
luation of our whole' commerce, 
G3 according 
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gecording to current prices, and to 
other documents, the accuracy of 


which, he obſerved, was incon- 


teſtible. Here his lordſhip entered 


into a review of the total value of 


our. imports and exports in the year 


of 17598; after which he returned 
ta the ſubject of the union. He 


aſked, what were the multiplicd and 
ineſtimable bleſſings which the ad; 
dreſs and propoſitions held out to 
Ireland? why the preſervation” of 
her actual advantages, the extenſion 
of capitals, the increafed employ - 


ment of her people, with the con- 


ſequent cultivation and ſoſtening 


of their minds and manners,— 


and, above all, an introduction of 
a middle claſs, one of the greateſt 


wants in Ireland, and the moſt im- 
portant link of ſ-curity between 


the higheſt and loweſt orders. Still, 
he remarked, leaving her the ſame 
conſtitution and li erties which ſhe 
enjoyed at preſent. 

His lordſl:ip ſiid, before he ſat 
down, he would fay a few words 


upon one point, viz. catholic eman- 


cipation. It had long been his opi- 
nion, that, whatever might be the 
indulzences, whether more or leſs 


limited, to the catholics.in Eng- 


land, the meaſure of thoſe indul- 
gences ought to guide their diſcre- 
tion with reſpect to the catholics in 


Ireland. He fincerely lamented the 


abrupt and wide departure from the 


rule iu 93. Hou ever, he muſt 


not look with an unavailing regtet 
to what muſt now be conſidered as 


irrevocable; and he rejoiced, that 


their future adherence to that rule 
muſt be one of the many important 


__ conſequences of a legiſſative union, 


The Biſhop of Landaff faid, in 
riſtng to deliver his opinjon on a 
ſubject which had already been il- 
Juſtrated hy ſome of the ableſt 
ſpeakers in that and in the other 


heuſe of parliament, be could not 


* 


but feel an apprehenſion leſt he 
ſhould be conſidered by their lord: 
ſhips in the unfavourable light of a 
mah unneceffarily vexing the reluc- 
tant ear; but, as he had long been 
aceuſtomed to contemplate the ſub- 
je as an object of the firſt politi- 
cal importance, he muſt entreat 
their lordſhips' indulgence while he 
explained, his ſentiments upon it. 
When the duke of Rutland was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he ho- 
noured him with his confidence, 
The Iriſh propoſitions, as they were 
then called, wete under diſcuſſion ; 
they were, he ſaid, ultimately aban- 
doned, on the. ground of their not 
ue ing acceptable to the Iriſh nation. 
In writing to him about that time, 
he perfectly well remembered hav- 
ing ſaid, “ You, and yaur friend the 
miniſter of England. would im- 
mortaliſe your characters, if, in- 
ſtead of a mere commercial ar- 
rangement, you could accompliſh 
by honourable means a legiſlative 
union between the two kingdoms.” 
His anſwer, he ſaid, he ſliould never 
forget. He wholly approved of the 
meaſure ;- but added, the man who 
ſhould attempt to carry it into exe- 


cution would be tarred and feather- 


ed. He mentioned this circum- 
ſtance to ſhow to their lordſhips 
that the opinion which he intende 

to deliver on the ſubject was not 
raſhly or recently taken up. Hav- 
ing formed ſuch a judgment, he 
would not be deterred from declar- 
ing it on account of its unpopula- 
rity in any country. If he were to 
expreſs his ſentiments of the utility 
of a union in few words, he would 
ſay, that a union would enrich 
Ireland—that it would not impo- 
veriſh Great Britain—that it would 
render the empire, as to defence, 
the ſtrongeſt in Europe. The 
ſtrength of every ſtate depends on 
the number of its people, The 
%%% Joby © 1s i + 4 $3 lands, 
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lands, he ſaid, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, if cultivated to their full 
extent, if the meaſure took place, 
would, in kalf a century, - ſupport 
à population of thirty millions at 
leaſt; and thirty millions of people 
would afford five or ſix millions of 
men able to bear arms; but.even 
with one million in arms, with 
united hearts, what would Great 
Britain have to fear from the com- 
bined aggreſſion of all Europe? 
Having expreſſed his general ap- 


- probation of the meaſure, he made 


ſome remarks on the preſent parlia- 
ment of Ireland, whether it had a 
right to vote away its own extinc- 
tion, If this was a queſtion with 
reſpect to Ireland, a ſimilar one ap- 
plied to Great Britain, viz. whether 
the preſent parliament of Great Bri- 
tain had, or had not, a right tœac- 
cede toa union. However, he ſaid, 
a volume might be written on the 
ſubject, and ſtiil the queſtion would 
be undecided, © There was another 
queſtion which he conſidered of 
high importance, and that was, 
whether the Roman catholics in 
Ireland, being a great majority of 


the people, have, or have not, a 


right to ſome eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- | 
ment? This queſtion becomes per- 
plexed, he ſaid, when it was con-“ 
ſidered that the property, by which 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment muſt be main- 
tained, was principally in the hands 
of a ſmall minority of the people, 
who would not receive any direct 
and immediate benefit from ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment. With reſpect to 
proteſtants and catholics, he recom- 
mended the advice, of an ancient 
father of the church, who, in com- 
poling the animoſities of contend- 
ing religious parties, counſelled each 
ſide to give up little things, that 
both ſides might obtain great things 
—peace, tranquillity, and concord. 
There was another queſtion of great 


* 
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importance, viz. whether the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution would or would 
not undergo ſome change? and, if 
any, what change from the intro - 
duction of Iriſh members into the 
two houſes of parliament here? On 
theſe queſtions, he ſaid, he could 
ſpeak at conſiderable length, but 
he purpoſely declined entering into 
the detail of them. 

On the ſubject of the union, as 
far as it reſpected Ireland, thre* 
different opinions had been adopted 
in that country. The firſt was the 
opinion of thoſe who thonght that 
an union with Great Britain was 
the moſt probable and effectual 
means of ſecuring, of enlarging, 
and rendering permanent the pro- 
ſperity of Ireland. Whatever might 
be the number of perſons who en- 
tertained this opinion, he had no 
ſcruple in ſaying he concurred with 
them. A ſecond opinion was, that 
Britiſh connection was indeed eſ- 
ſential to Iriſh proſperity. This opi- 
nion, he ſaid, had been ſupported 
by men of ſuch approved integrity 
and ability, that he ſuſpected his 
own faculties when he preſumed to 
differ from them. 

In an ordinary mode of reaſon- 
ing one would fay, that if Britiin 
connection was efſential to Iriſh pro- 
ſperity, then the Cloſer that con- 
nection was, the greater would be 
that proſperity. This, he obſerved, 
would be an ordinary inference, 
unleſs it could be ſhown that the 
connection, when it had approached 
to a certain degree of proximity, 
changed at once its nature, like 
ſome phyſical powers which are at- 
tractive to a certain diitance, and 
then become repulſve, | ; 

The preſent bond of connection 
between the tao kingdoins was, 
that of their having the fame king ; 
the propoſed bond was, that of 
their having the ſame legiſlature, 
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How flight the former bond was, 
had been fully ſhown by a noble 
ſecretary in a former debate upon 
The third opinion, he ſaid, which 


prevailed in Ireland on this ſubject, 
was, that Britiſh connection and 
* Britiſh union were equally and ir- 


reconcileably hoſtile to the intereſts 
of Ireland. This, he ſaid, was a 
prepoſterous opinion, and not ſup- 
ported by experience derived from 
the hiſtory of nations. Ireland, as 
a, graft inſerted into the ſtock of 
the Britiſh empire, might throw out 
branches in every direction; but 
if,“ ſaid his lordſhip, “you ſe- 
parate it from this connection, and 
plant it in a ſoil by itſelf, it will 
neither ſtrike root downwards, nor 
bear fruit upwards, for an hundred 

ears, though it ſhould be left to 


itſelf, free from the annoyance of 
its neighbours,” His lordſhip ſaid 


he foreſaw, and with great ſatis- 
faction, the time, ſhould the union 


fake place, when the whole ſtate of 


Ireland would be changed; it would 


in time convert the bogs of that 
_ . country into corn: fields, it would 


cover its barren mountains with 
forgſts, it would dig its mines, cut 
its canals, erect its fabrics; in a 


word, it would render the people 
| induſtrious, enlightened, contented, 


and happy. 


But though ke was a friend to the 
union, he was no friend to its being 
accompliſhed, except by the moſt 


| honourable means. Ireland at pre- 


ſent ſeemed not diſpoſed to con- 
tract, What then, ſaid his lord- 
ſhip,. is to be done? Preciſely that 
which Great Britain was doing, viz. 
giving time to Ireland to confider 
this ſubject in all its bearings. His 


- lordſhip ſaid, he fpoke in the ſin- 
cerity of his heart, that no human 
means could be deviſed more ſuited 


to the ſituation of Ireland than 


a liberal, cordiah, legiflative uni- 


on between Great Britain and that 
country. 

| . Minto ſpoke at conſiderable 
length in favour of the meaſure. 
In deliberating on this queſtion, he 
ſaid, the firſt propofition which 
ſeemed to impreſs itſelf on every 
mind was, the convenience indeed 
amounting to neceſſity, not merely 
for the advantage and benefit, but 
for the preſervation and ſecurity of 
both countries, that there ſhould 
ſubſiſt between Great Britain and 
Ireland a cloſe connection of one 
deſcription. The moſt diſadvan- 
tageous ſituation in which either 


country could be placed was that. 


of a total diſconnection. The queſ- 
tion then aroſe, What would be the 
beſt and moſt eligible mode of 
farming that connection? In his 
opinion, the firſt propoſition was, 
that when two countries were ſo 
circumſtanced as mutually to re- 
quire connection, the only mode of 


connection which could perfectly 


remove the evils of ſeparation, and 
fully confer the benefit of union, 
was a perfect identity and incor- 
poration of their governments. 
The next thing his lordſhip ad- 
verted to, was that of federal con- 
nection. The queſtion of union, 
he ſaid, was ſuppoſed by ſome to 
lean towards a connection of that 


nature: however, he confeſſed he 


could find nothing in that mode of 
relation to recommend it. And 
every thing proved, that, in the firit 
place, to be inadequate to the pur- 
poſes of union; and, in the next 
place, of a very precarious dura - 
tion. On this topic his lordſhip 
made ſome very pertinent remarks, 
His lordſhip afterwards animadvert- 
ed upon the competency of parlia- 
ment, and ſaid, if parliament was 
not competent, where couid be 
found, a more adequate authority ? 
for whatever the whole nation could 
do, if there were no parljament, 
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was within the regular and funda- 
mental powers of parliament ; but 
as this ſubje&t had been ſo ably 
handled by others, he concluded 
by exprefling a ſtrong opinian, 
that the-union of theſe two nations, 
already united in their nature and 
in their intereſts, muſt in the order 
of human events come to paſs. 

Lord Boringd6n faid, that if he 
had not recollected the opinions 
profeſſed on a former night by fome 
noble lords near him, he ſhould be 
led to imagine, from the ſpeeches 
juſt delivered, that he was about to 
addreſs an unanimous houſe ;. but 
before he roſe, he waited to ſee if 
any noble lord on the oppoſite fide 
wiſhed to addreſs their lordſhips. 
However, he ſaid, he could ſcarce 


thoſe who had oppoſed the meaſure 
in former debates had abandoned 
their opinion. The idea, he ſaid, 
that the political liberties of Ireland 
were to be ſacrificed by the meaſure 
of an union, altogether ſurpriſed 
him, It was with difficulty he 
could believe that any ſuch appre- 
henſion could have ever been enter- 
tained, eſpecially when one of the 
meaſures which it was univerſally 
believed would reſult from a union, 
was the removing the political in- 
2 of four fifths of the whole 
inhabitants of that country. He 
next made ſome general remarks on 
the ſuppoſed final adjuſtment of 1782, 
He ſaid, he never could admit that 
as a concluſive argument againſt 
the union, and contended that thoſe 
perſons who were concerned in the 
completion of it did not conſider it 


flatter himſelf with the idea, that“ 


33 ina}. In ſupport of this opinion 
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he referred to Mr. Fox's ſpeech on the 
commercial propoſitions in 17835, 
who declared that the reſolution of 
the houſe of commons of the 19th 
of May 1782 in no way referred to 
commerce, but ſolely to objects po- 
litical and imperial. To prove that 
it did not refer to commerce, his 
lordſhip uſed à variety of argu- 
ments. He concluded by faying, 
that if Ireland was determined to 
reject the plan offered to her, the 
preſentation of the propoſed addreſs 
was eTſential for the purpoſe of 
making known to her, and to the 
world, what were the conditions on 
which England was willing to unite 
with her, | 
Lord Hay (Earl of Kinnoul) 
ſaid a few words in favour of the 
hey 1 : | 
he queſtion was then upon . 
the addreſs, and carried 4 Hf. 
Lord Grenville, lord Auckland, the 
biſhop of Landaff, and lord Minto, 
were then named as a committee to 
draw up an addreſs conformable to 
the motion; and when they returned 
with it, it was agreed to. 
Lord Grenville then moved, that 
a conference be defired with the 
commons on the following day, at 
half paſt four o'clock, on the ſub- * 
ject of their conference on the 18th 
of March laſt; which being put 
and carried, his.lordſhip gave no- 
tice that he ſhould then move, that 
the managers of the conference, on 
the part of their lordſhips, be in- 
firudted to requeſt the commons ta 
agree that the addrefs be preſented 
to his majeſty as the joint addreſs 
of both houſes of parliament, which 
was accordingly done, 
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felt; and ſo far was he from ap- 


countenanced and confirmed, by 2 


, | lun 
N „er., M., | ; fo 
| Finances of the Year 1799. Committee of Supply. Navy Eflimates—Sir 2 
5 hn Sinclair's Objettions— Debate on the Subject. Army Eftimates. The tha 
Fr Budget—Supply—- Ways and Means. Income Ia Hebale on the Re- qu 
by folutions relative to it Reſolutions — Debate on the Report. Bargain for an 
5 Part of the Lean. Further Debates on the Income Tax in the Houſe of me 
| Commons-—Debates on the ſame Bill in the Houſe of Lords — Amendments ert 
| made in the ſame Bill in the Houſe of Commons after its Return from the an 
| | Houle of Lords. Vote of Credit for Three Millions on Exchequer Bills, tio 
= Subfedy to Ruſan. Further Vote of Credit for Three Millions to enable his Ne 
f Mayeſty to make good Engagements. Second Budget. Mays and Means — he 
14 New Taxes. Reſolutions relative to the Service of Ireland, Mr. Tierney's op 
i Motion relative to. the Finances of the Country—Dgybate on that Subject. be 
1 India Budget. \ | tic 
1. | 5 | fit 
 - HE finances of the year 1799 afterwards he ſhovld propoſe the tet 
1 were introduced by a notice re commitment, which he hoped fit 
| iven to the houſe of commons, would take place on Friday. tio 
"0 on the 26th of November, by the Preparatory to the introduction of 38 
i} chancellor of the exchequer, that the miniſter's new plan of finance, en 
1 on that day tortnight he ſhould the houſe entered into a committee th 
j have the honour of making a ſtate- of ſupply on the 27th of Novem- ha 
i * ment of the whole ways and means ber. Mr. Hobart then brought up he 
is of the year. The plan of proceed- the report, in which it had been ro 
19 ing which he meant to recommend, voted that 129,000 men be employed ne 
4 was that of raiſing within the year for the ſervice of the navy for the pe 
5 a. conſiderable part of the ſupplies. year 1799, including 20, ooo ma- of 
10 The principle of that plan had, rines. The ſeveral reſolutions were . 
already received. the approbation of read a firſt time; and, on their ſe - pu 
i the houſe ; but what he had to pro- 2 reading, granting 120,000 men its 
4 poſe would, he truſted, be done in for the ſervice of the navy, 

. a mode leſs exceptionable than that Sir John Sinclair roſe, and ſaid, 

1 of the former year. Ihe principle, that, after a cool and careful deli- 

[I however, was the ſame, and the beration on the ſubject of the pre- 

iq advantage of it had been already - ſent reſolution, he found hiwſelt 
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prehending it would not be ap- 
proved, that he expected a general 
concurrence, For the preſent he 


| ſhould defer the detail of the plan, 


and propoſe that the reſolutions 
ſhould be voted, and a bill intro- 
ducedin purſuance of them on Mon- 
day; he ſhould then propoſe that 
the blavks ſhould be filled up, and 


that the interval of nearly a week 


ſhould be taken to peruſe it; and 


variety of what he deemed to be 
cogent reaſons, in an opinion he 
had formerly expreſſed, namely, that 
the number of feamen propoſed to 


be employed was by no means called 


for by the neceſſary ſervice and exi- 
ew of the ſtate, When he con: 
idered the depreſſed and ruined 
condition of the enemy's fleet, the 
fallen condition to which it was re- 
duged by the ſuperigr ſkill and gal. 
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lantry of Britiſh ſeamen, he could 
not but reſt ſatisS:d, that victories 
ſo brilliant and decifive as thoſe 
which our navy had achieved muſt 
render a far leſs naval force than 
that hitherto employed fully ade- 
nate to every purpoſe of annoy- 
ance and defence. But when he 
moreover conſidered, that our ex- 
ertions were now to be ſeconded 
and invigorated by the co-opera- 
tion of Ruflia, of Turkey, of the 
Neapolitans, and the Portugueſe, 


he was further ſtrengthened in the 


opinion that a leſs naval force would 
be neceſſary; and he was more par- 
ticularly impreſſed with the neceſ- 
ſity of turning the moſt ſerious at- 
tention of the houſe to the deranged 
ſituation of our finances; a fitua- 
tion which pointed out economy 
as the great object that ſhould now 
engroſs their exertions and their 
thoughts; not that ceconomy, as it 
had been characteriſed by the right 
honourable gentleman, but a vigo- 
rous, an eſſential, and general œco- 
nomy, that ſhould regulate the ex- 
penditure of not only one branch 
of the adminiſtrative power, an 
economy which ſhould pervade and 
purify every department of the 
ſtate, Al | 

He had carefully peruſed Steel's 
Liſt, and there. he obſerved that 
we were now in poſſeſſion of one 
hundred and forty · three ſail of ſhips 
of war; of theſe, that eighty-five 
were employed in actual ſervice; 
that twenty-eight were fitting out, 
refitting, in the different ports; that 
no lets than thirty fail of the line. 
were actually employed as guard- 
ſhips: and that thirty fail af the line 


ſhould be thus cooped up in a ſtate of 
inertneſs that only accumulated idle 
expenſe, was what he could not 
think of without regret, and what 
loudly called for the moſt ſerious 
confideratign of the well-wiſhers to 
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public economy. He was charged 
with holding opinions of a fingular 
nature; but the more he conſidered 
them, the leſs he could ſee them 
chargeable with ſingularity. What 
he ad; vanced was, that a greater num» 
ber than that called for haſt year, viz. 
110,090 ſeamen, was not neceſſary 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year. 
He alluded to the opinion of Mr. 
Huſſey, who was not now preſent. 
But the enemy did not now poſſeſs 
ſeventy ſail of effective ſhips: there 
was therefore nothing like the ſame 
number now neceſſary on our fide; 
and were the houſe to vote a ſupply 
of naval force in proportion to the 
now exiſting force of the enemy, 
they could not well exceed fifty-five 
ſhips. Should a peace be ſpeedily 
concluded, what would be the re- 
ſult? Immediately we ſhould have 
to diſcharge at once the immenſe 
force of 90,000 ſeamen, and 350,000 
ſoldiers. Should a war with France 
continue for a length of time longer, 
would not wiſdom and experience 
ſaggeſt the propriety of our then 
carrying on the war upon as reduced 
a ſcale as poſhble? This caution 
was hinted and enforced by an old 

olitical maxim, a maxim wiſe as 
it was old, that exhauſto denario et 
imminente calamitate cavendum erat 
ne res publica deſeretur. 


Mr. Thomas Wallace ſaid, he 


could by no means agree in opinion 
with the honourable baronet, not- 


withſtanding the declaration he had 
made, that his ſentiments upon the 
preſent queſtion were the reſult of 

a cool and careful examination. 
General Tarleton aſſured the houſe 
alſo, and the honourable baronet 
who oppoſed the reſolution, that 
neither he, nor thoſe political friends 
with whom he had the bonour to 
act, either now or ever did enter- 
tain an idea of oppoling avy thing 
that went to ſtrengthen our naval 
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department, which was the pride of 


the nation and its beſt defence; on 


the contrary, they had always ap- 
proved of the meaſures that had 
that tendency, and gave them all 
the countenance in their power. 
The reſolution was then put and 
agreed to, with only one diſſenting 


voice, namely, that of Sir John 


Sinclair. 

On the 28th of November the 
chancellor of the exehequer moved 
the houſe to reſolve itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe, to 
confider of the ways and means for 


raiſing a ſupply granted to his ma- 


zeſty. | 

The houſe having accordingly 
reſolved itſelf into a committee, 
he moved the following reſolutions: 
That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that, towards raiſing the 


ſupply granted to his majeſty, the 


ſeveral duties impoſed upon ſugar 
by the 25th, 34th, and zyth of his 


_ preſent majeſty, and alſo the duties 


of exciſe on tobacco and ſnuff, di- 
rected in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment to be continued until the 5th 


of March 1799, ſhould be further 
continued until the gth day of 


March 1800, 
That four ſhillings in the pound, 
and no more, be impoſed on all 


penſions, offices, & c. and continued. 


“ That the duty on malt, &c. be 
continued from the 23d of June 
1799 to the 24th of June 1800.“ 

| Theſe reſolutions were agreed to; 
and the houſe being reſumed, the 
ort was ordered for Friday; on 
which day the ſecretary at war pro- 
ceeded to open the army eſtimates ; 


his great object in doing which, he 


ſaid, was to ſhow the difference be- 
tween preſent and former eſtimates. 
The difference between this and the 
laſt year would be ſomething more 


than one million. The objects which 


had created this difference were the 


ſupplementary militia, proviſional 
cavalry, the volunteer corps, and 
barracks. The eſtimates for the year 
1797 amounted to the ſum of 
6,900, ooo J. Thoſe of the follow- 
ing year were voted at two different 
times. The firſt ſum ( 5,900,000.) 
was conſiderably lefs than that of 
the preceding year, and would have 
anſwered for the charges of laſt 
year, were it not that other objects, 
not expected at the time the eſti- 
mates were made, aroſe out of the 
ſituation of affairs that afterwards 
took place: the charges, therefore, 
attendant upon thoſe new arrange- 


ments, added to thoſe already eftimat- 


ed for the year 1798 (2,316, oool.) 
amounted in the whole to the ſum 
of 8, 30 5.92 5J. Beſides theſe in- 
creaſed eſtabliſhments, which were 
to be kept up for the enſuing year, 
there were ſome volunteer corps 
that had not been called out till 
the preſent time, and others that 
had confiderably increaſed fince the 
laſt eſtimate; on this account the 
eſtimate for the enſuing year would 
amount to ſomewhat more than the 
ſum of nine millions. There was 
one circumſtance which had ſwell- 
ed the eſtimate of 1798 above that 
of the preceding year, and that was 
the augmentation of pay to the 
army; and, he apprehended, that 
was an increaſe which muſt con- 
tinue. Beſides, there was a num- 
ber of regiments ſexving in Ireland, 
and now remaining there: Should it 


be continued, Ireland might hbere- 


after be called upon to contribute a 
part towards bearing that burden. 
An augmentation had alſo taken 
place in the regiments of dragoons, 
which brought on an additional 
expence of. 65,0001, Another of 
39,000 I. took place in conſequence 
of the increaſe of the companies 
of foot guards. from 100 to 120 
men, and other troops. Another 
| increaſe 
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increaſe of expence was that of the 
eſtabliſhment of a number of regi- 
mental paymaſters: this was a plan 


adopted after much conſideration, 


and he believed it would produce 
much advantage to the public. The 
expence attending this eſtabliſhment 
he ſtated at 27,0007, per annum. 
Another charge was owing to a pro- 
viſion made for a ſupplementary 
militia, becauſe that ſubje& came 
only partially before parliament laſt 
year, There'was another addition- 
al charge alſo of about 100,000. on 
the accqunt of barracks. Another 
head of charges which he had to 
bring forward was entirely new, 
and it was propoſed that it ſhould 
be permanent: it was an increaſe 
of about 12,0001, appropriated to 
the enlarging of widows'-penſſons, 
a deſcription of | perſons whom he 
conceived to be ſuch as the com- 
mittee would be glad to protect as 
far as they could, with due regard to 
public economy. Great care ſhould 
be taken te keep this within the 
bounds of moderation; in no in- 
ſtance was it higher than 30 l. and 
in ſome it was fo low as 10. a- year. 
An additional ſum was alſo to be 
employed for the ſervice of Jamaica. 
And here he might have concluded 
what he had to ſay; but —— 
which had paſſed before require 

explanation, —he meant the large 
tees that were taken in ſome de- 
partments of his office. A com- 
mittee had reported againſt a con- 
tinuation of them; and the whole 
had been collected and thrown into 
2 maſs, whereby a fund was created, 
and out of it a new divifion was 
made, and the ſalaries of the 
different clerks regulated. He at 
that time took the liberty of doubt- 
ing the wiſdom. of that meaſure ; 
he doubted whether it would pro- 
duce in the ſequel much ſaving to 
the public. He had nothing now 


* 
* . 
. 
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a little mortifie 
the ſecretary at war. 
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to add, and therefore he ſhould pra- 
ceed to move the different reſolu- 
tions, unleſs ſome gentleman ſhould 
expreſs a defire for further expla- 


nation. | 2 


Mr. Tierney ſaid, that whatever 
he might think his duty ditected 
him to ſay, he ſhould not oppoſe 
voting upon the eſtimates now j but 
although he ſaid this, yet he could 
not help adding, that he was nat 

4 by the ſpeech of 
He could 
have conceived, that the advantages 
of our victories and our triumphs 
would have been immediately felt 
in the diminution of our expences, 
whereas it appeared that ſome of 
them were increaſing. The public 
had a right to ſay that the ſecret 
at war had deluded them; for, laft 
year, the danger of invaſion ope- 


rated upon the public -mind, and 


much of the expence was incurretl 
to provide agaiuſt that calamity. 
Now the ilk and valour of our 
gallant officers, and the ſteadineſs 
of our men, had removed all fear 
with regard to inyaſion; and yet 
miniſters held out no * of any 
retrenchment, even in uſeleſs offi- 


ces. He ſhould not vote that night 


for the reſolutions, but ſhould wait 


till he was further informed; as it 


would probably happen the reſolu- 
tions would remain for two. or 
three days. He was ſure that there 
was not a man who heard him, who 
did not think there oyght to be the 
ſevereſt ceconomy in every part of 
the ſtate. The gentlemen Who had 


reaped the advantages of theſe enor- 


mous fees were to have an addi- 
tional allowance, becauſe the fees 
of laſt year had not been equal to 


the expence calculated by the com- 
mittee, and allowed upon a new 
arrangement. He did not mean to 
infinuate that the ſecretary at war 
was intereſted in any of the fees; 

| on 
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on the cbfträry, he believed his 
motives to be pure and honourable 


in all ſuch particulars. But it ap- 


peared that a farther ſum would be 
wanted to make up deficiencies in 
office, & c. and this after a full con- 
ſideration of the matter, and a re- 
rt made by a committe of ſinance. 
Sir John Sinclair expreſſed a wiſh 

to know if the report on the army 
eſtimates was to be taken into con- 
fideration on Monday next, 

| The Chancellor of the Exche- 
er ſaid, that as the diſcuſſion in 
the report might run into ſome 
length, it was his wiſh that it be 
taken into conſideration on Tueſ- 
day; eſpecially as Monday was 
already fixed upon for conſidering 
an important meaſure of finance, 
The report of the other eſtimates 
he wiſhed might be brought up on 
Monday, as they muſt be voted 
before he could open the ways and 
means of the year, which it was 
bis intention to bring forward 


* ; 5 
without delay. The feſolutions 
were then put and agreed to. 

On Monday December zd, the 
houſe having formed itſelf into 
a committee, Mr. Hobart in the 
chair, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer ſaid, before he proceeded to 
open to the committee the very 
important ſubje& .to which theit 
attention would in the courſe of 
the evening be directed, it would be 
Pe for! him previouſly to lay 

fore it a general outline of the 
ſupplies, which would be neceſſary 
for the ſervice of the current year. 
It muſt be obvious to the Committee, 


that it was impoſſible now to pro- 


duce that ſtatement with perfect 
accuracy; but from the manner in 
which the different eſtimates were 
made, a general outline might be 
proved which would approach 
pretty near the truth. This ſtate- 
ment muſt be founded upon a com- 
pariſon with the expence of the ſame 
branches in former years, 


« Independetitly of the tranſport ſervice, faid 


Mr. Pitt, which has not yet been voted, but © F. 
which TI ſhall ſtate at 1,300,000 l. the fums | 

* voted for the navy, including 120,000 ſea- 13,642,009 
men amount to 10, 720, 00 J. making in all, 1 
under the naval department, ordinary and 7 
extraordinary 1 x 5 8 * — * 
For the army there had been alteady voted, 
upon . „er nnen. . 8,840,000 tl 
The extraordinaries laſt ſeſſion amounted to , P 
about 3, zaco, ooo J. beſides a vote of credit - " 

for one million ; but theſe ſums would be & 

fully adequate to cover the extraordinaries in ; 2 

the courſe of the year, and there would be 1,000,000 4 

no arrears on this head. As no ſpecific pro- wy * 

2 viſion, however, was made for the vote of P 
credit, that artiele muſt come to be provided - 0 
for in the ſupply of this year 5 

For the ſervice of the year 1799, he imagined a 

the extraordinaries of the army would not :. 

exceed the ſum o: 

There had that night been voted, under the 


head of orduance, the ſum of — 2 


2,000,0C0 


C jb 1,500,000 th 


SY 
" % 


Miſccl- 


' Carry dorward, £ 76,982,000 
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8 I Brought forward, C. 26,982,000 
Miſcellaneous money included, expended on 660 
the plantations: ꝛ-·ÿ- +++ eve cre ee een ns , 
The ſum voted in addition to the annual mil- F 
lion for the reduction of the national debt c * | 
Intereſt due to the bank on exchequer bills, , 
and on treaſury bills A $65,000 
Diſcount on payment of the- loan of laſt year . + 210,000 
Intereſt on exchequer bills "+ » + 300,900 
Deficiencies of land and malt -+++-+ ved deere ennnn 300,000 
C. 29,15%ο,ẽ 
WAYS AND MEA NSS. 
Towards the ſupply there were the ſame ge- 15 
neral reſources as uſual, —_— the inſtance | 
of the land-tax now made perpetual. In wy" 
lieu of the land tax, however, there are By OOO. 
ſtated the particular duties which were to be 
reſerved for the ſame purpoſe -- * N 
The lottery Dod al 2,000,000 
Conſolidated fund ++» «++ cs coed e deere 1, $00,000 
Imports, exports, ſugar and coffee ͥ +++ 1,700, 0 
| | Va 6,100,0c0. 


Leaving a ſum of about two mil- 
lions to be provided for the ſervice 
of the current year. 


It remained then to be conſidered 


in what manner this ſum ſhould be 
raiſed, and in what proportions it 
might be divided betwen the two 
principal modes which ſuggeſted 
themſelves. Here two feading 
principles occurred for the guid- 
ance of our judgement. Either to 
raiſe the whole by a loan upon the 
old funding ſyflem, or to raiſe 
a conſiderable part of this ſupply 
within the year, and to make a 
proviſion for the liquidation of 
what it might be deemed expedient 
to raiſe by loan upon the principle 
adopted laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
and carried into practice with ſo 
much advantage. 7 

Laſt ſeſſion the plan of trebling 
the aſſeſſed taxes not only was taken 
to furniſh a certain portion of the 


ſupplies of the, year, but part of its 
produce was afligned for the, ex- 
tinction of ſuch part of the loan of 
eight millions as was not covered 
by the ſinking fund. The volun- 
tary and cheerful efforts which (ſo 
honourably to. individuals, and to 
the country) came in aid of the 
deficit on the aſſeſſed taxes; and 
the ſuperior produce of the exports 
and imports, beyond the eſtimate; 
brought the amount of the ſums 
raiſed to that which they had been 
calculated at. The different articles 
were eſtimated at ſeven millions and 
a half, and this ſum was fully co- 
vered by the actual receipt under - 
the different heads. The produce 
of the aſſeſſed taxes, under all the. 
modifications, and all the evaſions, 
was four millions, If he did-not 
calculate the evaſion, the fraud, and 
the meanneſs, which had ſtruggled 
to defeat the operation of the aſ- 
. 2 by ſeſſed 
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ſeſſedgtaxes (and he mentioned with 
ſhame, that in a moment like the 
preſent, in a conteſt ſo awfully in- 
tereſting to every individual and to 
the nation, there had been men baſe 
enough to avail themſelves of the 

eneral modifications which were 


intended to relieve thoſe who might 


have been called upon to contri- 
bute beyond their means, to avoid 
that fair aſſeſſment which corre- 
ſponded with their circumſtances), 
inſtead of . 1,500,0001. the volun- 
tary contributions already exceeded 
two millionss and the ſum of ſeven 
millions and a half, for which credit 
was taken, had been effective to the 
public ſervice. | 


. Mr, Pitt next proceeded to his 


new plan of finance, which was a 
tax on income. For this purpoſe, 
it was his intention to propoſe, that 
the preſumption founded upon the 
aſſeſſed taxes ſhould be laid aſide, 
and that a general tax ſhould-be im: 
poſed upon all the leading branches 
of income. No ſcale 
indeed, which could be deviſed, 
would be perfectly free from the 
objection of inequality, or entirely 
cut off the poſhbility of evaſion. 
All that could be attempted was to 
approach as near as circumftances 
would permit to a fair and equal 
contribution. The details of a mea- 
ſure which ' attempted an end fo 
great and important muſt neceſ- 
Ferily require ſerious and mature 
deliberation, The outlines of this 
plan, continued Mr, Pitt, I ſhall now 
oceed to develope to the com- 
mittee as clearly and diſtinctly as I 
am able. 285 BY 
The commiſſioners, who ſhould 
be inveſted with a power of fixing 


the rate of every one's income, 


ſhould be perſons of a reſpectable 

ſituation in life, removed from any 

ſuſpicion of partiality; men of inte- 

grity and independence. He ſhould 
J 


) 


income, 


think that no man ſhould be ad. 


"mitted to act as commiſſioner, for 
the purpoſes to be afterwards ſpe- 


cified, who did not ' poſſeſs 3000. 
per annum. To theſe, other per. 
ſons, of fimilar qualifications, ſhould 
be added, and the liſt ſo formed to 
be referred to the grand jury, or 
thoſe who had ſerved on the two 
laſt grand juries, to form the com- 
miſſioners. In caſe the party was 
diffatisfied with the deciſion of theſe 
commiſſioners, another body of com- 
miſhoners - ſhould be formed, to 
whom an appeal might be carried. 


In commercial towns, ſome ſpecial 


proviſions would be neceſſary, adapt- 
ed to the nature of circumſtances. 
The next point for conſideration, 
then, was the mode of contribution 
which ſhall be adopted. On this” 
head ir was his intention to pro- 
poſe; that no income under 60/, 
a year ſhall be called upon to con- 
tribute, and that the ſcale of modi- 
fication, up to 2001. a year, as in 
the aſſeſſed taxes, ſhonld be intro- 


duced with reſtriftion. The quota 


which would then be called for 
ought to amount to a full tenth of 
the contributor's income. The 
mode propoſed of obtaining this 
contribution differed from that 
purſued in the aſſeſſed taxes, as, in- 
ſtead of trebling their amount, the 
ſtatement of income was to proceed 
from the party himſelf. In doing 
this, it was not propoſed that in- 
come ſhould be diſtinctly laid open, 
but it ſhould only be declared that 
the aſſeſſment was beyond the pro- 
portion of a tenth of the income of 
the perſon on whom it was impoſ- 
ed, In this way, he hoped that the 
diſcloſure, at which many might 
revolt, would be avoided, and, at 


the ſame time, that every man 


would. be under the neceſſity of 
contributing his fair and equal pro- 
portion. Knowing the — 

| T4 
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of gueſſing what a man's real abi- pelled to anſwer j his books ſhould | 
lity was, he did not think that the not be called for, nor his confi- | 
charge of fixing what was to be the dential clerks or agents examined: 
rate ought to be left to the commiſ- if, however, he declined to ſubmit 
fioners. It would, he was to the inveſtigation of his books, 
ſuaded, be moſt acceptable to the and the examination of his clerks, ' 
general feeling to make it the duty and other means of aſcertaining 
of a particular officer, as ſurveyor, the truth, it ſhould be competent 
to lay before the commiſſioners for the commiſſioners to fix the af- 
ſuch grounds of doubt as might ſeſſment; and their decifion ſhould 
occur to him on the fairneſs of the be final; unleſs he appealed to the 
rate at which a party might have higher commiſſioners, No diſclo- 
aſſeſſed himſelf. "Theſe doubts, and ſure was to be compulſory ;-but, if 
the reaſons on which they were the party was unwilling to diſcloſe, 
founded, were then to be trauſmit. he muſt acquieſce in the decifion of 


ted by the ſurveyor to the com- the commiſſioners, who ſhould not 
be authoriſed to relieve without a 
full diſcloſure, Whatever facts 
might be difclofed to the commiſ- 
ſioners, in the courſe of their inveſ- 
tigations, they ſhould be ſworn not 
to reveal. After a ſtatement had been 
given by the party on oath, it ought 
never to be brought forward, unleſs 
in caſes Where perjury was flagrant, 
in order to lay the foundation of a 
proſecution for that offence. There 
was but little danger that ſuch men 
as would be commiſſioners would act 
from idle, wanton curioſity, or 
from any malicious motives; nor 
could there be any well-founded 
jealouſy, that; by diſcloſure, under 


miſſioners, in order that they might 
call for further explanation from 
the perſon concerned. When 
doubts were entertained that a falſe 
ſtatement had been given, it ſhould 
be competent for the commiſſioners 
to call for a ſpecification of income. 
It would be neceſſary to ſimplify, 
and ſtate with preciſion, the differ- 
ent proportion of income ariſing 
from land, from trade, annuity, or 
profeſſion, which ſhould entitle 
them to deduction. The commiſſion- 


ers were then to ſay whether they 


were ſatisfied with the ſtatement 
which was given. The officer or 


F 


ſurveyor was to be allowed to exa - 


mine and report whether there ap- 


peared” reaſon to believe that the 


| aſſeſſment was adequate. When 


the day of examination arrived, the 
commiſſioners ſhould bear what 


the ſurveyor and the party bad to 


allege in ſupport of the objection 
and the aſſeſſment, and examine 
other individuals. The ſchedule, 
which ſhould -be-drawn up in ſuch 


2 manner as accurately to define 


every caſe of exemption or de- 
duction, ſhould be preſented by the 
party, with the claim clearly ſpe- 


ciſied. To the truth of the ſche- 


dule he ſhould make oath. The 
party, however, ſhould not be com- 
1799. . | 


enemy. 9 „ 6 


an oath of ſecreſy, any ſuperiority 
would be given to a rival or to an 


Should the houſe approve of the 
outline of the plan, it might, like- 
wiſe, be defirable to know what 
was E in the way of extend- 
ing ratio in ſome caſes, while 
it was modified in others. Some 
allowances probably ought to be 
made, while caſes might occur in 
which an increaſed proportion 
might fairly be required. The prin- 
ciple adopted laſt ſeſſion, in this 
reſpect, might, perhaps, be proper 
to follow in 3 Per 
haps thoſe wer families might, 


174 


in certain caſts, be fair objects of 


allowance and deduction, while 


| flioſe who had no families might, 
* — juſtice, be cajled upon 


ute in an increaſed pro- 
In formitng a rough eſtimate, he 


ſhould begin with-the fg ſource of 
income, the rent of land; a ſubject 


which, ſinc e firſt political economy 
became the ſubject of diſcuſſion 


and of jr * given riſe to 
various ſpeculations and oppoſite 
theories. 
on the ſubject, Sir W. Petty, ſtates, 
in 1664, the landed rental of Eng- 
land at eight millions. In the re- 
pot upon this ſubject, publiſhed 

the Board of Agtivulture, and 
Sarticaladhy. in one drawn up by a 
perſon of the name of Middleton, | 


The land rental, after deduAting” one-fifth, oy 


eſtimated at 


The tenant's rental of land, deducting to- 
thirds of the rack · rent, he took at + ++» . 


neral eſtimate of 


Ons of our oldeſt writers 
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the number of acres of extivated | 
land is ſtated to be 40,000,000, 
To aſſign an av valve of this 
land muſt, doubtleſs, be done upon 
vague: grounds: it bad been ſtated, 
however, at the average rate of 15, 


per acre, He ſuppoſed the average 


rent to be 125. 64. pet acre, which 


would give us 25,000,000). a-year, 
only five millions 7 re ahan the ge- 
d in the year 
1778. In this, as well as every 
other denomiaation, he 2 
propoſe that every thin under 
a- year ſhould — — and 
that modifications up to col. 
mould be admitted. 
For the ſake of greater clearneſs, 
he meant to reeapitulate what he 
_ previoufly detailed. 


RP 1 
} 20,000,000 


The amount of tythes, deducting one-fifth .-.. - 4,000,000 
The produce of 2 canal navigation, &c. | 
deducting one-fifth - 25 Ach ERGY? . 3,000,000 
Te rental of houſes, deducting wits fifth+- + + -+, $,000,000 
The profits of profethons (‚HV— k 33535335 2,000, 00 
The rental of Scotland, anten it at one · eighth 
of that of England. . $1009,000- 
The income of "perſons. dene in Great Bri- 
tain, drawn from poſſeſſions "—_— the 5,009,0C0- 
( ˖·1· elne . 
The amount of annuities from the public fanda, * u. 
after deducting one - fifth for exemptions and 1 12,000,000 
/ modifications „ „ $2 + 30> 6 : 
The profits on the . ne in our 12,000; οͤ 


foreign commerce 


| The profits employed on the pie in whey | | 
meſtic trade, and the ker of 4 nf. . 28,000,000 


indufiry •— EEE TY 


© * 4 S$©-+8 0 4+ v 6 


Troy 192,900,000 


15 all. 


Upon this ſum A ux of ten the ſum likely to reſult from the 


per cent, was likely to 1 + meaſure, 


. a LI and this was 


Gentlemen would r. 
ee the aſſeſſed taxes wer? 
- afligued 
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to the payment of that 
part of the ſum raiſed for the ſer- 
vice of laſt year, which was not 
made a permanent debt, and of 
courſe this. new tax upon income 
would be ſubſtituted in the room of 
thoſe aſſeſſed taxes, and would be 
made applicable to the fame pur- 
poſe; and one t- advantage of 
this plan would be, that the object 


* ” 


for which the aſſeſſed taxes were de- 


. e would be ſooner accompliſh- 
and the public thereby more 


ſpeedily relieved. The affefſed 


taxes were mortgaged for two years, 
and, in the plan of the aſſeſſment, 
perſons ws wn income of above 
2087, a year were Charged at the 
rate of one tenth of their income. 
He ſhould propoſe the tax to 
take place on the gth of April, and 
he ſhould propoſe of courſe that the 
aſſeſſed taxes ſnould be repealed at 
the ſame time. In this way the 
ſum to be drawn from this reſource 
for the ſervice of the year was 
10, 00, 00. but from this ſam 
there would be to be paid the in- 
tereſt of the 8, ooo, ooo. charged 
upon the aſſeſſed taxes, together 
with the ſum charged on the con- 
ſolidated fund for the deficiency of 
theſe taxes the laſt year, as well as 
for the intereſt thereon for the pre- 
ſent year. From this ſum, there- 
fore, of 10,700,000/. there was to 
be deducted 1,509,000). leaving a 
ſum of 9,200,000, applicable to 
the ways and means of the pre- 
lent year, * Adding this ſum- to 
the land and malt, the lottery, 
and the other ſources which he 
ſtated on the outſet, there would 
remain the ſum of 14,000,000/. to 
be raiſed by the way of loan; but 
of this ſum he could fairly truſt to 
the growing produce of the conſo- 
lidated fund for the eſtimation of | 
4+300,0091. fo that but , 500,000). 
would be added to the permanent 


* 
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debt of the country. He truſted 


that it would not be neceſſary for 


him to go into any detail of argu- 


ment to convince the committee of 


the advantages of the beneficial 
mode adopted laſt ſeſſion of raiſing 
a conſiderable patt of the ſupplies 
within the year. If we had proved 
that, at the end of the ſixth year of 
the war, unſobdued by all the ex- 
ertions and ſacrifices we had made, 
our commerce was flouriſhing be- 
yond the example of any year even 
of peace ; if our revenues were un- 
diminiſhed; if new means of vigour 
were daily preſenting themſelves to 
our graſp; if our efforts had been 
crowned with the moſt perfect ſuc- 
ceſs; if the public ſentiment ſhould 
be firm and united in the juſtice 
and neceflity of the cauſe in which 
we were embarked; if every mo- 
tive to -exertion continued the 


ſame, and every effort we had 


made in the cauſe was a ſource only 


of exultation aud pride to the” 


heart; if, by the efficacy of theſe 
efforts, we had now the expectation 
of accompliſhing the great object 
of all our ſacrifices and all our la- 
bours; if deſpondency was diffipated 


at home, and confidence created 


abroad, ſhonld we not perſevere in 
a courſe ſo fairly calculated to 
bring us to a happy iſſue? - Let us 
do juſtice to ourſelves. | 
Mr. Tierney agreed with the 
right honourable gentleman that 


the deciſion of the houſe that night 


was not only intereſting to England, 
bat alſo to all Europe; it was be- 
cauſe he agreed with lim upon that, 


he was fo de firous of delivering a 


few ſentiments. On the ſupply, 
there was one thing which occurred 
to him at the brit glance of the 
buſincſs; which was, that ſuppoſing 
we had only one budget in the year, 
and that we bad heard already of 


the whole of ee. it would 
8 H 


then, 


— 
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then, as they ſtood, exceed by 
more than two millions the ſum 
-voted for the laſt year. He knew 


that on this occaſion the right 


honourable gentleman might ſay, 
that this year he had had better 
meaus of forming his calculations 
on the articles of expenditure, as 


well as various other events. With 


regard to what the right honourable 
.gentleman had ſaid with reſpe to 
the ſinking fund, he had nothing 
to ſay againſt it; neither had he any 
.-— thing to allege againſt the tax im- 
£7? poſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment upon imparts and, exports, 
which was commonly called the 
convoy tax. The miniſter aſſured 
the houſe they would produce 
21, 700, oool. and he alleged that he 
had ſome regulations that would be 
of public utility in that particular; 
againſt none of theſe points had he 
(Mr. Tierney) any thing to. urge, 


Leaving therefore all theſe points, 


he came to the great one then be- 
fore the houſe, the tax upon in- 
come. The houſe agreed laſt year 


to the principles laid down by the 


miniſter in his plan relative to the 
aſſeſſed taxes; but 'the houſe had 


not then the idea of going the 


length . which he now propoſed; 


they thought the whole meaſure had 


better have been abandoned alto- 
gether, than that it ſhould cauſe 
the diſcloſure of the condition of 
every perſon in the kingdom. But 
the miniſter ſays, © you need not 
make any diſcloſure of your con- 
dition in life.” Mr. Tierney re- 
marked, if the diſcloſure was not 
fatisfatory, the commiſſioner had 


- power to increaſe the duty accord- 


ing to his diſcretion ; and all theſe 
proceedings were to depend upon 
the evidence of an infamous in- 
former. To ſuch a propoſition he 
could not aſſent. But this was not 
all; for, if this houſe agreed to that 
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propoſition now, was it too much to 

ſay upon experience, if this tax 
ſhonld-not come up to the ſyſtem, 
a general diſcloſure of all property 
muſt take place, and that too in the 
courſe of the very next year? He 
took the yy laſt year of op- 
poſing the meaſure now before the 
committee under another name, 
and with a leſs diſagreeable aſpect 
than it bore at preſent. 

That meaſyre Tas, in r 
ance, leſs diſagreeable than this: 
by that, a man was in ſame mea- 
ſure allowed to withdraw from 
luxury; but here there was nothing 
of the kind allowed in any ſhape. 
He oppoſed that meaſure, becauſe 
he thought, and did ſtill think, it 
very oppreſſive, This was called 
a tax on income: the anſwer was, 
that it was not a tax on income, 
but that it was the 975 mode of 
coming at property to ſupport the 
Mate. Shs . to be ter 
meafure, for it puts a tenth of the 
property of England in requiſition; 
à meaſure which the French had 
followed in the career of their re- 
volutionary rapine, and which the 
chancellor of the exchequer had, 
with his eloquence, juſtly branded 
with the hardeſt epithets—only it i 
a little unfortunate that he ſhould 
imitate what he took ſo much pains 
to render deteſtable. js 

Did the miniſter mean to ſay, 
that a perſon poſſefling an income 
for life only of a certain ſum, and 
another perſon of the ſame income 
which he derived from the intereſt 
of his own capital, were equally 
rich, and could bear the ſame taxes? 
a widow, for inſtance, who lived 
only upon a penſion, and a perſon 


whoſe capital brought him in the 
fame money by way of intereſt? 
Certainly not, the thing was too 
palpaple to be argued; and yet, by 
this plan of making income the 
PS: IR ſtandard 
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ſtandard of wealth, theſe two per- 
ſons would be made to pay alike. 
He urged that he muſt have it in 
his power to ſay to his conſtituents 
that, before this meaſure was adopt - 
ed, every other reſource had been 
applied to and exhauſted, Yet he 
could not ſay that ; for there were 
many valuable things under the 
church | eſtabliſhment, (not in the 
{malleſtdegree beneficial to religion, 
but to ſwell out the pomp and pride, 
and imaginary greatneſs, of ſome 
inflated individuals) which ought to 
be brought in aid of the public 
burthens. The individuals poſſeſſ- 
ing theſe. things ought to be made 
to contribute their. full ſhare. The 


corporations alfo were liable in the 


ſame manner, as he ſhould conceive. 
IPG a cry of Hear / hear I] Mr. 

ierney . proceeded. He did not 
perfely underſtand what gentle- 
men meant by this ſort of vociſera- 
tion. For his part, he would not 
take the property of any body of 
men as a ſacrifice to the ſtate, al- 
together; but when he was told that 
violent hands guſt be laid on the 
property of the public, then he 
would tell them it ought to take 
another direction, and he was 
pointing out to them that direction. 

his tax was ſaid to fall nearly 
equal on all ſorts of property. "That 
was not true; he would tell them a 
property on which it did not fall; 
on the property of a certain de- 
ſeription of ſtock- holders, or what 
he called the leading London gen- 
tlemen, a deſcription of perſons 
extremely well known, whoſe pa- 
triotiſm was much eſteemed by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. Theſe 
gentlemen could pay off any dax, 
without butthening themſelves; in- 
deed, the greater the tax were-the 
richer they became, and they never 
lucceeded better than when the mi- 
Riſter ſucceeded in taxes. The 
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chancellor of the exchequer had 
ſaid that this plan would not cauſe 
the funds to fall, bat would occa- 
fion them to riſe ; ſo, if any gentle- 
man poſſeſſed 20,0007. in the funds, 
his fortune might improve by this 
duty, If you raiſe the ſtock (as a 
worthy alderman by kis ſmile 
ſeemed to think you would) for 
inſtance, two per cent, he would 
make a large ſum of money by his 
capital ; ſo that, inſtead of taxing 
theſe gentlemen, (who. by the way 
were the. moſt able to bear it) you 
would increaſe their fortunes, while 
you ruined others beyond the power 
of redemption, The plan, on the 


contrary, to be worth any thing, 


the monied men to 
take at leaſt their ſhare of the 
public burthens. He knew that 
theſe obſervations did not apply to 
the maſs of ſtockholders, but he 
perſiſted in ſaying they did apply 
to thoſe whom the chancellor of 
the exchequer -always choſe to 
favour ; he meant thoſe who were 
called the monied men of the city. 
But there was another point to be 
conlidered, for the great maſs of the 
property of the country might 
change owners in the courſe of ſix, 
ſeven, eight, or nine years, which 
would make a great difference in 
the ſtate of the country itſelf; for, 
if the rich men in the city bought 
the ſmall eſtates of a number of 
gentlemen, although the eſtate 
would be the ſame, and the re- 
venues the ſame, yet the condition 
of whole diftricts of. inhabitants 
would be materially altered. This 
was a point which, although it 
might be beyond the comprehenſion _ 
of ae montes men, was yet well 

worthy the attention of the houſe, 
He could hardly have ſuppoſed, 


ſhould com 


that what was ſaid againſt adding 


perpetual taxes, and increafing the 


capital of debt, inſtead of raifing - 


K3 large 
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large ſupplies -within the year to 


revent the accumulation of the 


debt, came from the ſame man, 


who had increaſed continually, for 
the laſt five years, the permanent 


taxes; who had, in that time alſo, 


added 150 millions to the capital of 


the national debt. He ſhould alſo 
have thought, when be heard him 
vaunting upon the integrity and 


proud ſpirit of his country, and 
the deſperation und perfidiouſaeſs 
of the enemy, that he was ſpeaking 
of a miniſtgr who never degraded 
himſelf ſo far as to negotiate with 
the French republic. He ſaid he 


was very far from calling his ſin- 


cerity in queſtion; but he muſt call 
in queſtion his recollection, when 
he heard and ſaw that the chancel- 


lor of the exchequer of 1798 cen- 
| ſured ſo unmercifully the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer of 17g 


6 
The miniſter had-been pleaſed to 
narrate, in very lofty language, 


what Europe would think of our 
; proceedings: he was a repreſenta- 


five of the 77925 of England, not 
a member of the congreſs of Rad- 


. Nadt, Upon his ek. he be- 


lieved that it was by peace, and 
ace only, the Britiſh empire 
could be ſecured, But when the 


people were told openly, as they 

were now, that this is not a war for 
our oon hongur, our own privileges, 
our own intereſt, or our own ſafety, 
but that we embarked in it for the 
ſuppoſed honour, the ſuppoſed pri- 


vileges, the ſuppoſed intereſt, the 


ſuppoſed ſafety of Europe, he ſhould 


be very unworthy the ſituation he 
was in, he ſhould betray his truſt, 
if be did not lift up his voice 
againſt -a meaſure when ſuch were 
avowed to be its objects. When- 
ever any meaſure whatever was pro- 


© |. Poſed that tended to keep up the 
_ dignity of the Britiſh empire, the 


nd him 


miniller would always 


i 


— 
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throwing - aſide all ical dif. 
ferences, and ſupporting him. On 
that ground he gave him his ſupport 
upon the vote of the navy eſtimates, 
It was without loſing fight of that 
ground that he beſitated about the 
eſtimates of the army, and be then 
ſtated his reaſons. Perbaps when 
the clauſes of the bill, 'by which 
the reſolutions would of conrſe be 
followed up, came to be laid before 
the houſe, and the blanks came to 
be filled up, he ſliould enter more 
at large into the ſubject; but he 


could net leave the houſe ſubject to 


the ſuſpicion that he was over- 
powered in his judgment by the 
mere cloquience of the miniſter. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in reply to:Mr, Tierney, ſaid, that 
as far as his calculations and fore- 
fight could enable him to judge, he 
did not expect that he ſhould be ob- 
liged to call on parliament tor a 
reater ſupply than had now been 
aid before them in the enumeration 
of the ways and means. He wiſhed 
it however to be underſtood, that by 
this aſſertion he did not preclude 
- himſelf from calling: for a further 
ſum, * ſhould unforeſeen circum- 
ſtances or emergencies make it ne- 
ceſſary ; neither was it to preclude 
bim from calling for a vote of 
credi:. Pa, 
The reſolutions were then read 
and agreed to, and the report or- 
dered to be received the next day. 


December the 4th, on the motion 


for bringing up the report of the 
commmittee of ways and means of 
the preceding day, Sit John Sinclair 
recommended a call of the houſe} 
and the motion was further oppoſe! 
by Mr. Hobhouſe. He faid bi 
mind was deeply ſtruck, in the firſt 
inſtance, by reflefting how fir. 

vently the principal ſchemes of 
the righr honourablegentleman wers 


known to prove abortive, Io — 


Aare ETOP 
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ſhop tax, and in the watch tax, he 
had obſtiaately perſiſted. Both, 
however, be was afterwards com- 
pelied to relinquiſh ; and although 


the watch tax had been repealed, it 


had given a mortal blow to the 
trade, To the ſcheme of the aſ- 


felled taxes laſt year, the right hon. 


tleman was as fondly and firmly 
wedded. But he now finds, and 
confeſſes, that the reſources he ex- 
pected from them had failed, and 
that they by no means had come up 
to his full expectations. Whether 
it were advantageous for the country 
that the neceflary ſupplies for the 
ſervice of the year flould be raiſed 
within the year, and whether the 
funding ſyſtem fhovld be in part 
or wholly abandoned, be was not 
now te determine. His abjections 


great, it involved great inconve- 
mences, and in his mind it would 
have been for the intereſt. of the 
country that it had never been 
„It had been, if not the 
parent, at leaſt the ſoſteret of many 


unneceſſary wars, which wars might 


have been prevented, if the ſup- 
ies neceſſary for carrying them on 
d deen called for nad raiſed 
within the year; for, if the 
were made to feel, on the break1 
aut of a war, the full preſſure 
the burthens which it was likely to 
create, they would not de ſo eaſily 
deluded as they were now. 
- Great alſo were the evils that re- 
— from the endeavour 2 
ies within the 52 
8 ow bo ob- 


tions to ſuch a ſyſtem, it was 4 
ſyſtem that went directiy to oppreſs 


and annibilate the middling ranks 
of ſaciety ; it would c 
to relmquiſh the fituation which 
they were wont to fill in the coun- 


try, and to forego the murierate 


 cantoris to which they had bren 


ſyſtem were very. 


| them 
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uſed. In à word, they muſt ceaſe 
to form a diſtinct claſs in the com- 
munity, where two orders only 
conld henceforward be diſcovered ; 
that of the eminently „ and 
af the miſerably iodigent. the 
comparative evils of the two ſyſ- 
tems, he could not well balance his 
mind; but, on the ground which 
he had urged in re) | ne. he 
thought hamſelf juſtified in oppeſ- 
ing the bringing up af the report. 
He Mould never conſent either to 
ſee income made the ſole criterion 
of taxation, or the expenditure pf 
property excluſively taxed, which 
only tended to ſereen the avaricious, 
or to favour the indolent. To tax 
income one wr ay 3 would be _ 
2 flagrant mjuitice; 1or one man 
may poſſeſs a fixed eſtate of one 
thouſand pounds per anaum, and 
another a ſimilar income, but from 
variable means, The moſt unqueſ- 
tionable mode of taxation would 
be that which would affect the full 
and joĩut refalt of all three, of pra- 
perty, of income, and expendi- 
ture. The opinion he entertained 
upon this ſubje& was ably expreſſed 
by an eminent writer on political 
economy (Sir James Stuart). As 
the paſſage that contained it was 
very ſhort, he might be permitted 
torexd it, 1 
on trade, although they might ap- 
pear to be income, yet I conſider 
them merely as ſtock, and chere - 
fore they ought not to be taxed, 
They may be faid to refemble the 
aimual ſhoots of z tree, which 3n- 
creafe the maſs, but are dif- 
fercat from the fruits and ſeed.” 
Thus the tax now propoſed would 
not only weaken the tree, bm, if ad- 
opted and pertoſted in, would finally 
impel us to cut down the tree, ok 
we might more wy at the 
fruit, Ski he felt to — 
cable ohjection to tit principle of 
fs - the 


' 
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the tax; nor did he ground his ob- 
jection upon the idea that it was a 


violation of the public faith, While 
money remained in the funds, the 


| » dividend muſt be paid without any 


diminution ; bat when it was in 


the pocket of the ſtockholder, then 


it became liable to taxation—but 
not before, without a violation of 


the public faith. But the moſt fla- 


| 8 injuſtice of all, that marked 
the face of this propoſition, was, 
that the man who poſſeſſed a0ol. 
per annum ſhould be equally com- 
pelled to pay his ten per cent. as 
the man who rioted in the enjoy- 
ment of 40,000). yearly income ! 
Theſe were but a few of the ob- 
jections that preſſed upou his mind 
againſt the meaſure in queſtion 
but for the preſent” he would reſt 
here, only requeſting, before he 
concluded, to be allowed to ſay a 
word on. the uſes for which this 
bold attempt had been embarked in. 
Was it not the continuance of this 
Juſt and neceſſary war? On the 
- propriety of theſe epithets his opi- 
nion was long fince expreſſed to the 
houſe, and he would again repeat 
It, and ſay, that the origin of the 
war was on our part an act of aggreſ- 
fion ; that many opportunities had 
fince occurred. for bringing it to a 
concluſion, but that they were ei- 
ther loſt or converted to no wiſe 
uſe. We were, therefore, ſtill 
. blindly to carry on the war, and, 


to perſevere in carrying on the war, - 


and that on a more extenſive and 
expenſive ſcale than before. We 
were not only to ſubſidiſe foreign 


powers, but we were alſo to fend 


over bodies of our troops to co-ope- 
rate in their military expeditions. 
Mr. C. W. Taylor, Mr. Jones, 
| . nd Sir F. Burdett, expreſſed them- 
ſelves alſo againſt the bill; which 
was defended by Mr. Buxton. 
The reſolutions were then read, 


agreed to, and a bill ordered to be 
brought in in purſuance of them. 

As the reſolutions form the moſt 
material parts of the Income Tax, 
it appears proper to inſert them 
here. . 

RESOLVED, 

That ſo much of an act, made 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, inti- 
tuled,. + An act for granting to his 
Majeſty an aid and contribution for 
the proſecution of the war,” as 
charges any perſon with an addi- 
tional duty in proportion to the 
amount x, the rates or duties to 


which, prior to the gth day of 


April 17398, ſuch perſon was aſſeſſ- 
ed according to any aſſeſſment made 
in purſuance of any a& of parli- 
ament in force at the time of paſſing 
the ſaid act of the laſt ſeſſion, be 


repealed, 


That, towards raiſing the ſupply 


granted to his Majeſty, there be 
charged annually, during a term to 
be hmited, the ſeveral rates and 
duties following upon all income 
ariſing from property in Great Bri- 
tain belonging to any of his Majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects, although not reſi- 
dent in Great Britain, and upon all 
income of every perſon refiding in 
Great Britain, and of every body 
olitic or corporate, or company, 
raternity, or ſociety of perſons 
(whether corporate or not corpo- 
rate) in Great Britain, whether 
any ſuch income ſhall ariſe from 
lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, whereſoe ver the ſame ſhall 
be ſituate, in Great Britain or elſe- 
where, or from any kind of per- 
ſonal property, or other property 
whatever, or from any profeſſion, 


office, employment, trade, or vo- 
cation: that is to ſay 


One one hundred and twentieth 
part of ſuch income, if the ſame 


ſhall amount to 60. per annum, 


and ſhall be under 657. per annum. 
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One ninety-fifth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
65]. but ſhall be under 501. 

One-ſeventieth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
40). but ſhall be under * | 

One ſixty · fifch part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
75l. but ſhalt be under 80l. 

One ſixtieth part of ſuch income, 
if the ſame ſhall amount to gol. but 
ſhall be under 8 ;. 

One fifty-fifth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
$5]. but ſhall be under gol. | 

One fiftieth part of ſuch income, 
if the ſame ſhall amount to gol. but 
{hall be under 951. | 

One forty-fifth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
957. but ſhall he under 100!. 

One be part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
100l. but ſhall be under 1051. 

One thirty- eighth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
105. but ſhall be under 1100. 

One thirty-Gixth-part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
1101, but ſhall be under 1151. 

One thirty. fourth part of ſuch 
income, if the ſame ſhall amount 
to 115], but ſhall be under 1200. 

One thirty-ſecond- part of ſuch 
income, if the ſame ſhall amount 
to 1a, but ſhall be under 125/. 

One thirtieth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſane fhall amount to 
125], but ſhall be under 130!/. 

One twenty-eighth part of ſuch 


income, if the ſame ſhall amount 


to 130l. but ſhall be under 135“. 
One twenty-fixth part of ſuch 


income, if the ſame ſhall amount 


to 135]. but ſhall be under 140!. 
One twenty-fourth part of ſuch 
income, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
$40. but ſhall be under 145). 
One twentieth part of ſuch in - 


come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
150. but ſhall he under 1 $57: | 

One nineteeath part 9 
come, 'if the ſame ſhall amount to 
15 fl. but ſhall be under 160/. 

One eighteenth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
1604. but ſhall be under 1651. 

One ſeventeenth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
1651, but ſhall be under 170ʃ. 

One - ſixteenth 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
1701. but ſhall be under 1751. 

One fifteenth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
1751. but ſhall be under 180/, 

One fourteenth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
180. but ſhall be under 1857. | 

One thirteenth part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
185]. but ſhall be under 190. 

One twelfth part of ſuch income, 
if the ſame ſhall amount to 190ʃ. 
but ſhall be under 19g. 2 

One eleventh part of ſuch in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount to 
1957. but ſhall be under 2004. 

And one tenth part of ſucly in- 
come, if the ſame ſhall amount 
to 2001. and upwards. 

On the 10th of December, while 
the income bill remained yet in agi- 
tation, the houſe having reſolved 
itſelf into a committee of 
means, the chanc the ex- 
chequer informed tlie committee, 
that he had bargained for the li- 
mited ſum of three millions as a 
loan, and reſerved the remainder 
till after Chriſtmas. The following 
were the terms of the bargain : the 
3 per cents, conſols were at 524; 
the reduced at 514, For every 1001. 
in _— then, was to be given 
FL conſols, and a proportion of 
even-eights of a, hundred pounds 
in the reduced, amounting to 
. , * 2 4 871. 
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87l. 98. 6d. the value of which in 
money was 46“. 125. 31d. The 


pay ments were to be made before 
the month of February, in four 
inſtalments ; and, as the public ſer- 
vice did not require prompt pay- 


ment, there. would be no diſcount. 
In lieu of the diſcount, then, there 


would be a bonus to the contractor 
of 135, 44. making the whole of 
what he received 99. 15s. zd. leſs 
by about th than the market price. 
Since that period ſtocks had riſen, 
and the premium on the loan was 
now 24 per cent. Thus it would 
appear, that the reaſons for poſt - 

ning the bargain for the, whole 

n, at the preſent period, were 


founded in prudence. He moved, 


that this ſum of three millions be 
raiſed by way of annuities ; which 
was agreed to. | 


On the 14th of December, Mr. 


Pitt moved that the report of the 

income tax be now taken into fur- 

ther conſideration. - pegs 
Sir John Sinclair, after enume- 


- rating the different ways reſorted to 


for railing the ſapplies, faid, he 
knew fad co tried efficacy 
and ſafety as that of the funding 
ſyſtem. To. this was owing the 
great ſplendour of this country ; 
for it was by it we had been en- 
abled to check the ambitious pro- 
jects of our enemies: but we were 
now told that the funding ſyſtem 
was exhauſted, and that it is become 


_ impoſſible to -raife large ſums of 


money upon that ſyſtem, but upon 


very diſadvantageous -terns to the 


public. We were told alſo, that 
the plan now before the houfe was 
nothing but the charge of the ſal- 
vage of the property of every hu- 
man being in the kingdom; that 


nothing coald anſaer this 


but that of riäng a large ſum of 


woney within the year, In ex- 
- wining the propriety of raiſing large 


ſupplies within the year, a queſtion 
naturally aroſe, al upon fac 
a meaſure as that which was now 
os the. houſe, whether the le- 
giſlature ought or ought not to re- 
peal the . taxes adopted laſt 
year, and form a new mode upon 
the old baſis? That property, 
ſome how or other, ought to'be the 
object of taxation, was manifeſt. 
The queſtion would then be, whe- 
ther the tax ouglit to be on capital 


- or off income? or, rather, whether 


they ſhould not be both blended 
together? He thought, that, if 
theſe very extraordinary contribu- 
tions were to be Jevied, there ought 
to be half per cent. upon the capi- 


tal, and five per cent. only upon 
income. For his own part, he 


could not conceiveany thing more 


improper than the plan of making 
income alone the ſubject of taxa- 
tion. | 


The houſe would recollect the 
very able and elaborate ſpeech of 
the right honourable leman in 
opening this buſineſs. He dwelt a 
great deal on the amtiquared notions 
of Davenant, and the mere gueſſes 
of ſome modern authors, concern - 
ing the amount of rhe income of 
the people of this country. Sup- 
poſe the calculation he made was 
right, that the income of the peo- 

le of this country was 100 mi- 
ions, yet it was worth while to ex- 
amine whether th#y could atford to 
pay away one teh of that income; 
for, it ſhould be remembered that 
this tenth was in addition to all the 
other taxes which they paid altrady. 
and thoſe which they would be 
called upon to pay. : 

The next The of objection 
which eccurred to him was, that 
this meaſure would cauſe emigra- 
tion, If the of this coun- 
try were: under · che necefiity of mak- 
ing à diſcloſure of their property 

| ot 
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ſyſtem, he ſho 
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or income, and paying ſeverely for 


that property or income, he was 
afraid that the conſequence of ſuch 
a ſyſtem would be much emigra- 
tion. ' ! 
Mr. Simeon _ by declaring, 
he ſhould lay afide what had been 
ſaid rather to raife the paſſions than 
to enable the houſe to form a diſ- 
affionate judgment of the meaſure. 
The ſtate of the queſtion was, Whe+ 
ther it would be wiſe to raife the 
neceſſary ſupplies by loans? whe- 
ther the aſſeſſed · tax bill ſhould be 


continued? or, whether the ſupplies 


ſhould be by the mode now pro- 
poſed? With reſpec to the funding 
be ſorry to ſee it 
carried to ſuch a length'that gentle- 
men ſhould be able to ſay we could 
not borrow any more: the true po- 
licy was, to ſtop before we reached 
that point; to look forward with 
ſagacity, and to ſay, we will have 
tecourſe to other means. He thought 
the credit of the country far from 
being exhauſted, though it muſt be 
admitted that national credit, like 
that of an individual, had its limits; 
and, as the hopes of the enemy were 
principally placed upon the failure 
of this reſource, he thought it were 
better not to ſtretch it to the laſt 
ſhilling. The queſtion, then, was, 
Whether the aſſeſſed · tax bill ſhould 
be continued? Upon this ſubje& 
he had not heard any one contend 
that it ought to be. In the laſt ſeſ- 
hon of parliament he had certainly 
oppoſed it, and .he had done ſo from 
a conviction that it would be de- 
ſtructire of its own end; yet he 
ſhould rejoice that it had been laid 
on, if it had ripened and matured 
the public mind to any other mea- 


ſure which it was necefſary to bring 


forward ; and, indeed, he was not 
ſatisfied in his own mind that ĩt had 
not been produced from a depth of 
wiidom, in order to fee what would 
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be the effect of it: though, there - 
fore, he had oppoſed it, yet, in a 
political point of view, he ſhould * 


think it was wiſe, if it was necef- 


faty to bring the public mind to the 
conſideration of ſome other mea- 
ſure. The next queſtion was, Whe- 
ther this was the proper plan to be 
adopted? He knew of no other 
that had been ſuggeſted, except the 
idea which had been ſtated by the 
honourable baronet upon property; 
and here he could not avoid wiſhing 
that the ' honourable member had 
rſued that idea further, becauſe 


it would have ſhown the impoſſibi- 


lity of raifing one ſhilting upon 
— There were many pro- 

ſſional gentlemen who had a ſplen- 
did income, who had no property, 
Who would eſcape the payment of 
a juſt contribution to. our exigen- 


cies. He wanted to know whether 


the honourable baronet would have 
choſen property in the funds to be 
taxed ? If fo, what price, he ſhould 
be glad to be Informed, would he 
fix tor the three per cent. conſols? 
The idea of taxing it was unjuſt in 
the higheſt degree, inaſmuch as it 
might be the ruin of the holder, 
by compelting him to fell out to 
an immenſe diſadvantage. The caſe _ 
was quite different upon income. 
There was an idea that the church 
and corporation lands might be re 
ſorted to: fuch a propofition he 
hoped never to hear thrown out; 
for, upon what prineiple conld the 
corporation lands be taken? Why 
were co eſtabliſhed ? To 
diſtribute local juſtice ; and which 
they did altniaiſter as re warty, 
and as well, as it was adminiſtered in 
Weſtminſter-hall; and he believed 
there was no complaint upon that 
ſubject io any part of the kingdom. 
What had the church lands done? 
Was it meant to imitate the example 
of France, who had ſeized all church 


property? 


{ſhip muſt continue. 
peace we had done every thing that 


emigration'wou 


| ſhown that the 


? Were not the clergy the 
depoſitaries of the religion and mo- 


rality of the country? If the means 


by which that body was ſupported 
were taken away, the boch itſelf 


muſt of courſe fall; and anarchy, 


confuſion, infidelity, and atheiſm, 
muſt enſue, The honourable gen- 
tleman here entered. into a view of 
the ſcale propoſed for laying a tax 
on income. It was not the tax that 
was hard; it was in the cauſe of 
the tax—that cauſe was the war; 


and until we had 
To obtain 


a great and'a dignified nation could 
conſent. to do. Compare the hard- 
ſhip of the tax with the hardſhips 
pay Bark Fra the continent; com- 
pare them with thoſe reſulting to 
the countries à prey to the miſeries 
of warfare; compare them to the 
hardſhips endured by the inhabi. 


tants of Switzerland or Holland; 


compare them with thoſe recently 
delivered places which have expe- 
rienced the friendſhip of the French. 
The honourable baronet ſeemed to 
fear that the articles of life would 
be raiſed fo high, that a ſpirit of 

1a be produced. It 
ſhould be recolleAed, that perſons 


. 


of 2 pounds a year would not 
| 


be at all injured by the tax; and as 
the honourable baronet had not 
price of labour 
would be affected, he might allay 
his fears reſpecting the, emigration 
of the laborious claſs. For his own 
part, he had no apprehenſion that 
perſons of 200). a year would emi- 
grate. In debating this bill, he was 
concerned to hear invidious terms 
made uſe of, and an idea thrown 
out, as.if the meaſure was in the 


nature of the Inquiſition, This in- 


uifition was to conſiſt of commiſ- 
oners who would be the moſt. re- 


ſpectable perſons, and not be choſen 


the French. 


the hard- 
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by the crown, but by the grand ju. 
ries. But the ſurveyor, it ſeemed, 
was to be confidered as a ſpy; by 
the ſame rule might the attorney 
and ſolicitor general be conſidered 
as ſpies, becauſe they inſtituted in- 
formations againſt thoſe who miſ- 
conducted themſelves. 

He next ſpoke as to the views of 
The people of this 
country knew that they deſigned to 
deſtroy our government, overturn 
the monarchy, and drive the king 
from his throne. Beſides, the coun- 
try was now better able to pay the 
tax than it was. So rapid and great 
had been the increaſe of our com- 
merce, that we had not ſbipping 
enough to do the buſineſs. ap- 
proved of the bill. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor ſaid, that if 
he thought this meaſure would pro- 
duce all the advantages which his 
learned friend who had juſt ſpoken 


had ſaid it would 122 he ſhould 


be one of the firſt to approve of it. 
As this was a meaſure which deeply 
affected the principles of the con- 
ſtitution of England, he wiſhed it 


to be gravely and candidly argued, 


and that no topics of declamation 
againſt the tyranny of France, or 
on the danger of French principles, 
ſhould mingle in the diſcuſſion. He 
gave notice laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment that he ſhould early in this 
move. for a repeal of the aſſeſſed- 
tax bill, but was prevented by the 
information he received from the 
miniſter himſelf that he intended to 


do it. The miniſter had ſtated, there 


were many inſtances of the aſſeſſed - 
tax bill being ſnamefully and ſcan- 
dalouſly evaded. He knew many 
inſtances of it himſelf. This he 
lamented as much as he held it to 
be criminal; for, however he might 
oppoſe any meafure while it was in 
that houſe, yet, after it had received 
the ſanction of the legiſlature, he 

| conſidered 
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conſidered himſelf, in conſcience 


as well as duty, bound to obey it. 
The evaſion to which he alluded 
was the more glaring, as it was 


practiſed - by thoſe who pretended 
to be ready to give their laſt 


uinea for the ſupport of the war. 

he firſt objection he had to urge 
againſt a tax on income was, that 
it would cauſe a general diſcloſure 
of property. How was this mone 
colle 
lector. Secreſy in ſuch: a caſe was 
abſolutely impoſſible. After ſhow- 
ing at great length the impoſſibility 
of concealing income, he entered 
into another objection. The genius 


of the conſtitution of England was, 


that a man's property was ſacred. 
It was upon the ſtrength of that 
principle, that every man's houſe 
was called his caſtle, in this coun- 
try; it was from that principle that 
the excife laws had always been held 


ſio odious in England. He knew 


that a tax 'on income had the ap- 
pearance, upon a curſory view, of 
being an equal tax ; but, to try this 


for a moment, he would aſk, what 


ſort of equality there was between 
ten per cent. upon income merely, 
and ten per cent. upon that income 
uce of a capital ? 
For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe a gen- 
tleman of. 6000. a year with two 
daughters, and that the eſtate goes 
away at his death to ſome other 


branch in favour of male iſſue; 


what does ſuch a man do? He ſaves 
as much money as he can to pro- 
vide for his daughters at his death. 


Now, ſuppoſe another perſon of the 


ſame income exactly, but whoſe 
eſtate devolyes upon his children; 
what is the caſe with him? Why, 
be may enjoy the whole of his 
eſtate during his own life, and yet 
leave his children better provided 
than the other who ſaves half his 
me during his life; and yet 


Qed ? By the common tax col- 
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theſe two perſons, being of the ſame 
income, muſt pay the ſame money 
under this bill, viz. 600. a year 
each. The firſt great inequality 
which the preſent. gradation eſta- 


bliſhed was, that a man of 1001. a 


year paid 2 J. 10s. and a man of 
2001. paid 20/1.; a man who from 
1907; increaſed his income to 2007. 
paid for the laſt ten pounds 47. 107. 
or above 40 per cent. If he had 
increaſed his income from 1851. to 
2001, he paid 5. for the laſt 151. 
If he increaſed it from 180“. to 
2001, for the laſt 20/7. he paid no 


more than 71. He then proceeded 


to ſtate more general objections to 
this meaſure: He conſidered a tax 


upon income as a tax upon induſtry, 


and ſuch as would make men un- 
willing to labour. There was an 
author who had made a great noiſe 
in the world (Mr. Paine), who was 


proſecuted for his book, a part of 


which could not fail to be brought 
into his mind by the bill before the 
houſe, He was for all theſe reaſons 
ainſt the motion. | 
The ſolicitor-general ſaid, he 


could by no means concur in the 


arguments the laſt ſpeaker had urged 
againſt the bill. If, when the legiſ- 
lature were compelled to impoſe a 
tax, they were to wait uncl they 
found one which was perfectly po- 
pular, he was afraid they would 
wait-long enough; for all the ob- 
ſervations which, from his ſituation, 
he had been led to make, induced 
him to believe that moſt people 
were inclined to evade the payment 
of taxes. If, however, we were to 
give this learned gentleman's ſpeech 
at length, we (ſhould repeat the argu- 
ments made uſe of by Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Simeon, and others, on the mi- 
niſterial fide of the houſe, He con- 
cluded with giving his vote for the 
ſpeaker's leaving the chair. 


Aſter a few words from Me, Elli- 


ſon on the odioufneſs of French 
12 addre ſſed to Mr. Taylor, 

concluded with calling the pre- 
| ſent a hard meaſure, but the ſtate 
of the country called for it; it 
ſhould therefore be enacted as the 
law of the land, and not called the 
infolent act of any miniſter. + 

Sir Francis Baring did not riſe to 
oppoſe the object of the bill. He 
was not, however, without his ob- 
jections to ſeveral parts of the plan. 
He eſpecially obſerved the tenor of 


objects; and there he was convinced 
it would be evaded, and frauds com- 
mitted beyond any thing it was 
flible to conceive. A man may 
ve a large income in trade, yet, 
his property cannot be aſcertained; - 
and even could it be come at, there 
are occaſions where it ſhould not be 
touched. The induſtrious aud en- 
terpriſing ſhould be protected; at 
leaſt he ſhould not be moleſted 
while engaged in producing a ca- 
pital: when it was produced, let it 
then be taxed. The manufacturing 
and trading part of the community 
would be able to evade the bill ſtiil 
more effectually; for proofs of their 
annual income, they muſt be obliged 


be valued; it was not to be ſup- 
poſed but they would underralue 
it, if by that means they could avoid -. 
the operation of the bill; and a very 
ſlight deviation from a true valua- 
tion was ſufficient to deſtroy the 
effect of the tax altogether. Theſe 
were the grounds which made him 
. diſlike the meafure, and augur ill 
for its ſucceſs. 

Mr. William Smith began by pre- 
facing what he had to obſerve, with 
profeſſing that it was not to the 
principle of the meaſure of merely 
raiſing ten millions within the year 
that he had any objection; he was, 
on the contrary, decidedly of opi- 


to take ſtock, and every thing muſt 
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nion, that it was only by raiſinp a 
large ſum of money — —5 
the finances of the country were to 
be preſerved. This bill, profeſſedty 
brought in to aſſeſs men equally, 
was to make no diſtinction between 


the man of certain and of fiuctuat- 


ing income, between the induſtrious 


and the idle; it was a ſweeping bill, 
that muſt bear dow all ranks and 


degrees of meu before it. Hethought 
the meaſure unjuſt, oppreſſive, and 
almoſt fraudulent. An honourable 


the bill with reſpect to commercial -gentleman had ſtated, that it was 


preciſely the ſame as that of laſt 
vear. So far as related to raiſing a 
ſum of money within the ygar it 
was the ſame; the principle laſt 
year was, that all' men ſhould pay 
according to their means and abili- 


ties, provided the ſum they paid 


ſhould in no inſtance go beyond 
ten per cent. The perſon to be 
taxed declared his means enabled 
him to pay ſo much money to the 


aſſeſſod taxes; this was the criterion 


oP what was to be paid. It had 


been ſaid, we ought to be ready to 


joiwin"putting our hands to the 
plough, ahd promoting the plan; 

ut to this he could never aſſent; 
and his ground of objection was, 
that inſtead of bringing men equally 
to put their hands to the plough, 


-it eſtabliſhed an inequality in the 


ſytem of taxation oppreſſi ve to the 
laſt degree. He would venture to 
atk, where, on any principle of po- 
litical ceconomy, it had ever been 
aſſerted in word, or imapined in 
thought, or by what political ſcale 
it could be conſidered juſt and ho- 
neſt, to tax in an equal degree in- 
duſtry and indolence? The prin- 
—_ of the plan went to this point. 
If it could be proved to be other- 


-wiſe, then his objection would go 
for nothing. By this bill, a man 


in his bed-chamber, who received 


-5001. a year from his capital in the 


fut 
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fonds, and a per, farmer, 
merchant, or — — lived 
by induſtry and by active exertions, 
and made an income of 5004, a year, 
were equally taxed. Were not men 
of the latter dalcrigtion cruelly uſed 
by fuch a ſyſtem? If the fact was 
true, his potion was clearly made 
out, that induſtry and indolence 
were equally taxed. A man whoſe 
income was ,ingthe funds was not 
alked, Whether it was in the per - 
manent fynds, or in the ſhort an- 
nuities, or in the exchequer annui- 
ties which expire in the year 1804. 
king with reſpe& to the general 
jection to ſuch a meaſure as this, 
the obſervation of Mr. Adam Smith, 
author of the Wealth of Nations, 
was to the effect that takes ſhould 
de proportioned to the fortunes of 
the contributors, and that when 
impoſed on annual income 
were upjuſt, inaſmuch as it was 
that ſpecies of fortune which was 
liable to vary every vear, and was 
in its nature arbitrary and uncer- 
tain, | lh ng 
It now remained to be feen what 
the people of England would ſup- 
port; they had — a great 
deal, aud he believed, under the 
preſent circumſtances, were willing 
to ſupport a deal more; but he did 
"oy they were neither willing nor 
able to ſupport. this bill. He con- 
unued to obſerve, that as 40,000 
incorrigible jacobins were ſuppoſed 
to be in the kingdom, the ſurvey- 
ors, in the diſcharge of their duty, 
might think it incumbent on them 
to puniſh theſe, and in their zeal 
might confound the innocent with 
the guilty. He concluded with ſay- 
Ing, if the proviſions of the bill 
were altered, he would be.ready to 


_ agree to its principle. 


The chancellor of the-exchoguer 
laid, it was/a ſatisfaction to him to 
ind, that the propriety of railing a 
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certain part of the ſupplies within 
the year had, in general, been con- 
ceded. He was thus relieved from 
the neceſſity of detaining the houſe 
with any argument upon that ſub. 
ject, or ſaying any thing in zeply 
to one ſolitary antagoniſt by whom 
the principle was denied. What- 
ever authority might belong to that 
individual member, and no man 
had more, the. worthy baronet him- 
ſelf ſeemed, to reſt entirely upon 
that authority, as he did not add a 
le argument in ſupport of his 
ation. There were ſome others, 
wever, who, entering upon the. 
conſideration of the ſubjet, with 
liberal profeſſions of approbation, 
aud a firm conviction of the neceſ- 
fity of great and extraordinary ex- 
ertion in the cauſe in which we 
were engaged, admitting the bene- 
fits which might be derived, both 
in "preſent vigour and permanent 
reſources, from the of railing ' 
a great part of the ſupplies withia 
the year, yet thought themſelves at 
liberty, not after full conſideration 
of the whole: details, not after 
weighing maturely the regulations 
by which this great principle was 
to be carried into execution and 
followed up with effect, not after 
long and fincere endeavours to re- 
medy, what was detective, and to 
improve what was wrong, reluc- 
tantly to diſmiſs the meaſure as 
impracticable to the end propoſed, 
but, in the firſt inſtance, haſtily, 
peremptorily, and impatiently, had 
expreſſed a determination to ſhut 
the door againſt all improvement, 
and to oppole all further deli- 
beration. Although agreeing in 
the principle, and aware, as they 
muſt be, that a meaſure of ſuch 
magnitude and importance muſt 
| much upon the arrange- 
ment of details, and the regula- 
tions of proviũons, they ſeemed 
. reſolved 


- 
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reſolved to check all attempts 


to bring theſe points again into 
conſideration. 
ceſſity of great and vigorous ef- 
forts, for the ſalvation of the coun- 
try, in which ſome of them now, 
for the firſt time, had tardily diſco- 
vered that our ſafety was involved, 


they did not wait to reject the mea- 


ſure upon any ground of final and 
Invincible objection, but they came 
forward to reſiſt it in the very out- 


ſet, previous to a mature examina- 
tion of its details, and a ſincere en- 


deavour to correct its proviſions. 
The honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt (Mr. Smith) approved of 
the principle of raifing a conſider- 
able part of the ſupplies within the 
year, but he declared bimſelf an 
enemy to any plan of rendering 
that principle effectual by a genera 
tax. This houſe would, no doubt, 
think this a moſt valuable conceſ- 
fion of the honourable gentleman ! 
If it were neceſſary for the effort 
which we were called upon to 


make; if it were eſſential to the, 


firm eſtabliſhment of public credit, 


to the future proſperity of the em- 


pire, to obtain that ſupply which 
was requiſite for the vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the conteſt; it was evi- 
dent that it muſt be obtained by a 
' ſudden tax immediately productive. 
If it were impoſſible, by an in- 


creaſe of the exiſting taxes on con- 
* ſumption, by introducing evils ten 


times more ſevere than thoſe which 
were imputed to this meaſure, it 


was evident that nothing could re- 


aliſe the principle but ſome extra- 
ordinary and general tax, If the 
honourable gentleman, as he per- 
ceived he did, admitted that ſuch 
an increaſe of the taxes on con- 
_ -ſumption, as would produce ten 
millions within the year, was im- 
practicable, it followed that there 


was no other mode but a tax upon 


onfefling the ne- 
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property, ſo far as it could be diſ- 
covered. We muſt lay the contri- 
bution, then, either upon capital or 
on income. The queſtion then was, 
whether capital or income be the 
1 1 object of contribution? The 

onourable gentleman ſaid, that ca- 
pital was the criterion which ought 
to be adopted in the caſe of the com- 
mercial man; and income, where it 
was derived from land. Taking for 
on that the principles of the 

onourable gentleman were well 
founded, no fefs than three-fourths 


of the whole income, liable to con- 


tribution, was calculated to "ariſe 
from this ſource. Even upon his 
own argument, then, he ought not 
to conſider this meaſure as ſo in- 
curable as to refuſe going into the 
committee. If then he was ſincere 
in his profeſſion of a deſire to faci- 


litate the — of a conſiderable 
ie 


part of the ſupplies within the year, 
why ſhould he refuſe to proceed 
further in a meaſure which was, at 
leaſh, capable of embracing three · 
fowethis of his object; and, in other 

luſceptible of alteration and 
1 If, however, what 

been ſo univerſally recogniſed 
as important to be done, was to be 
done effectually, the great conſider- 
ation on which of theſe leading ob- 
jects it would be moſt advantageous 
to the public, and leaſt inconve- 
nient to the claſſes 'of contribution 
to impoſe this general and compre- 
henſive tax; he was afraid, that to 
that very plan which he himſelf 
thought preferable, thoſe objections 
on which he reſted the deſponding 
hope, that the country neither 
could nor would, ſubmit to the 
meaſure, would apply with aggra- 
vated” force, Every obje ction, 
which he ſo long and vehemently 


urged againſt the danger of diſclo- 
ſure, would apply to thoſe new the- 


ories of policy on which be wor 
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act. The real diſpute, then, was 
nothing but a matter of detail. 
The greater part of the honourable 
gentieman's ſpeech was founded 
upon objeQions to the proviſions 
of the bill; and many of his objec- 
tions were either utterly unfounded 
in any thing it contained, or they 
were of ſuch a nature as to admit 
of being corrected in the com- 
mittee. | 

He knew very well that the bill 
went through a committee to get 
the blanks filled up, without under- 
going any diſcuſſion in that ſtage; 
and that it was intended to ſubmit 
it, at a future period, to the detail- 
ed examination of a committee, 
The honourable gentleman ſaid, 
that if two perſons had each pool. 
en annum, one of whom derived 
is income from land, the other 
from induſtry, they ought not to 
be both taxed equally at 5o/, He 
aſſumed, that each having 45ol. a 
year left, the impoſt was unequal, 
To complain of this inequality, was- 
to complain of the diſtributigny 
property; it was complaining of the 
conſtitution of ſociety. To attempt 
to remedy it, would be to follow 
the example of that daring rabble 
of legiſlators in another country, 
from whom the honourable gentle- 
man borrowed ſome of his political 
principles, and which though he 
now reprobated he till ſeemed in- 
clined to follow up. An income 
of cool. from land might be equal 
to about 1 5,000. ſo that a man was 
contented to take 3 per cent. for 
his capital. In funds, according 
to circumſtances, and in the differ- 


ent funds, a man might have five, 


or even fix per cent. If he laid 
out his capital in trade, and added 
too his own induſtry, he got from 
10 to 15 per cent, Now, if the 
Proportion was left undiſturbed, 
what was it that formed the encou- 
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ragement to lay out money in trade 


and manufactures, but the improv- 


ed produce derived from induſtry? 
This was the incentive which en- 
flamed enterpriſe, and ' ſtimulated 
ingenuity, To proceed beyond 
this was to diffolve all eſtabliſhed 
8 and overthrow the fa- 
ric of ſociety, which time, and 
the progreſs of accumulation, had 
reared, With reſpe& to the ine- 
quality between the ſame rate of 
contribution, for an annuitant and 
a perſon having permanent pro- 
perty, ke could not but remark, 
that this argument came rather 
ſtrangely from thoſe gentlemen 
who, ſo often in that hauſe, had 
pointed out annuities for life, even 
connected with labarious employ» 
ments, as, by preference, the pro- 
per objects of taxation: he did not 
mean that ſinecures alone were the 
objects on which they faſtened, for 
ſinecures they wiſhed utterly to 
aboliſh, and places to which induſ- 
try and labour were attached, the 
marked out as deſerving an ad- 
ditional weight of taxation,” | 
He concluded with obſerving, 
that the conſequence of this tax 
would be, that whoever contributed 
a tenth of his income under this 
bill would have a tenth leſs to ſpend, 
to ſave, or to accumulate, The 
houſe then divided—for the further 
conſideration of the report, 183 ; 
againſt it, 17: majority, 166, 
The following gentlemen voted 
againſt the re-commitment of the 
bill ;— 
Sir F. Baring, 
Sir F. Burdett, 
5 Brogden, 
ir J. Sinclair, 
B. Hobhouſe, 
1. Scr 
C. Combe, 
C. C. Weſtern, 
D. North, 
1 G. Tierney, 
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G. Tierney, 
W. J. Deniſon, 


W. Plumer, 
J. Nicholls, 
W. Huſſey, 
Hon. St. A. St. John. 
e een 
W. Smith. 
M. A. Taylor, 


The chancellor of the exche-. 


quer moved on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, that the houſe in a committee 
ſhould reſume the further confider- 
ation of the income bill, 

Mr. William Smith declared that 


it had been aſſumed, by many gen- 


tlemen, that the meaſure was ap- 
proved of by the country: but the 
cguntry as yet could not know the 
aue they had not had an op- 
portunity of being acquainted with 
it. That day ſe'nnight the bill was 
rinted, and preſented to that houſe, 
he country could not have time 
to expreſs any opinion as to its de- 
tails, although they might approve 
of the principle of raiſing a part of 
the ſupplies within the year. The 
bill was not to take place until rhe 
5th of April, a period of nearly 
four months diftance. He had en- 
deavoured to calculate what time 
would be neceſſary to carry into ef- 
fect the proviſions of the bill, and 
the beſt judgment he could form 
was, that it would not require more 
than ſix weeks for that purpoſe. 
The ſneaker faid, he was un- 
willing to interrupt the honourable 
member, but what he had ſaid did 
not apply to the queſtion, which 
was, that the order of the day 
ſhould be read. | 
Mr. Pitt obferved, that; as the 
honourable member- had given the 
houſe reaſon to apprehend it was 
his intention to avail himſelf of its 
forms to impede the preſent mea- 


ſure, he could only ſgy he mu! 
think it his duty to do the ſame; 
and the fide of the houſe on which 
he ſtood would, he believed, equal. 

ly feel that unneceſſary delay would 

28 highly detrimental to the pub- 
ic benefit. 

Mr. W. Smith complained that 
he had been miſrepreſented. The 
faculties of the right honoura. 
ble gentleman for apprehenſion 
were as quick as any man's. He 
could, confiftently with the forms 
of the houſe, ſpeak for half an 
hour upon every clauſe, if he 


\ Pleaſed, and move amendments if 


he were inclined to delay the mea- 
ſure. If he were guilty of any de- 
reliction of duty, it would be rather 
in not oppoſing impediments, 

The ſpeaker then put the queſ- 
tion for the kouſe to go into 
committee; when, upon a diviſion, 
there appeared for the ſpeakers 
leaving the chair, 116; againſt it, 
3: majority, 113. 

The houſe then reſolved itſelt 
into a committee, Mr. Smith in the 
chair. On the motion for poſtpon- 
ing the preamble being put, 

Mr. Tierney defired to know 
what reaſon there was to ſuppolc 
that the ſtatement therein contained 
was well founded. [The preamble 
ſtated, that, under the aſſeſſed taxes 
bill, people were not taxed in pro- 
portion to their income, and that 
frauds and evaſions had been prac- 
tiſed with ſucceſs.] He thought 
the preamble a libel on the peopic 
of England, and could not agree 
to its making any part of an act of 
the legiſlature, 

Lord Hawkeſbury ſpoke a fev 
words in ſupport of the moticn, 
on the . of its being a mo. 
tion of courſe. After a debate of 


conſiderable length, in which Mr. 
Buxton, Mr. W. Dundas, fir W. 


Pulteney, the honourable D. R * 
. T. 


— — 
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Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Jones, took 
a part, there was a general call for 
the queſtion ; which, on being put, 
was carried in the affirmative, that 
the preamble ſhould be read, and 
ſtand part of the bill. | 

On the firſt clauſe, that the aſ- 
ſeſſed taxes be repealed, and other 
duties impoſed in lieu thereof, 

Mr. Tierney ſaid, he ſhould op- 
poſe this clauſe, becauſe he con- 
ſidered it as a great breach of faith, 
inaſmuch as it repealed the aſſeſſed 
taxes, which were pledged to a cer- 
tain extent to pay off the loan of 
fifteen millions raiſed for the ſer- 
vice of laſt year. Thoſe who lent 
their money in that loan did it upon 
the faith, that it would be paid off 
in a given time by the operation of 
the aſſeſſed taxes. 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, he was happy to 
have it in his power to relieve the 
honourable gentleman from any 
dificulties he might feel upon this 
ſubject. In the firſt place, if there 
was in reality any foundation for 
this objection, it could not apply 
to this clauſe, becauſe it merely re- 
pealed the aſſeſſed taxes, and im- 
poſed other duties in their room, 
which other duties the houſe had 
undoubtedly the right of diſpoſing 
of in any manner they pleaſed. 

Theſe obſervations led to ſome 
explanation from Mr. Tierney and 
Mr, Pitt, and to a few ſhort re- 
marks from fir Wm. Young, 

The clauſe then received ſome 
Es amendments, and was agreed 
0, 

When the clauſe for taxing in 
an equal manner all perſons poſſeſſ- 
ed of lands, tenements, and heredi- 
taments of life and temporary 
ſtates, and every kind of income 
anting from perſonal property, and 

om trades, profeſſions, offices, em- 
ployments, and vocations, was 
» 
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Mr. Wigley roſe, and urged that 
he was averſe to the clauſe, becauſe 
the principle on which it proceeded 
was, that let income ariſe from 
what ſource it would, whether it 
was permanent or not, the perſons 
poſſeſſing it paid equally, If this 
was merely a tax for one year, he 
ſhould not have felt himſelf bound 
to object to it in ſo ſtrong a man- 
ner, but would have conſidered it 
merely as an immediate contribu- 
tion. The evil, he admitted, would 
have been leſs, becauſe its duration 
would have been limited; bur, 
when he clearly ſaw it was intended 
to continue ſome time, or rather. 
become a permanent revenue, he 
could by no means aſſent to it. 

After a debate of conſiderable 


length, in which Mr. Dent, the 


ſolicitor and the attorney general, 
Mr. Tierney, lord Hawkeſbury, 
fir, John Anderſon, Mr, Robert 
Thornton, Mr. W. Smith, fir G. 
P. Turner, and Mr, Wigley, bore 
a part, the chairman put the queſ- 
tion on inſerting the words “of- 
fice, ſtipend, peuſion,“ which was 
carried. The queſtion on the ſcale 
of charge, and other parts of the 
firſt clauſe, were afterwards put 
and carried, 

On, the 22d of December, the 
houſe went again into a committee 
upon the income tax. In that part 
of the trade-clauſe which gave the 
trader an option of returning the 
income of the year, or an average 
of the three years, Mr. H. Thoru- 
ton ſaid it was the object of the 
bill, if poſſible, that a man who had 
a fluctuating income ſhould pay to 
the exigencies of the ſtate in the 
ſame proportion as the perſon who 
enjoyed a ſtated income, To pre- 
vent evaſion be propoſed, that when 
a perſon had once made his election, 
whether he ſhould pay according to 
the full amount of profit within the 

12 pre- 
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preceding year, or for an average 
of three years, he ſhould not be at 
liberty afterwards to vary the elec- 
tion he had made. : 

Mr. Alderman Combe ſaid, that 
he certainly muſt object to that al- 
teration, for it went to an entire 
departure from that principle of al- 
leviation which he always thought 
that clauſe contained. To his mind, 
the greateſt objection to the bill 
was, that uncertain and temporary 
income was taxed to the ſame 
amount as permanent income, and 
the precariouſneſs of the income of 
traders was greater than that of any 
other claſs of men, He thought, 
therefore, the option at firſt given to 
traders of ſelecting the income of 
the laſt preceding year, or on the 
average of three years, was meant 
by the framers of the bill to cor- 
rect, in ſome meaſure, the inequa- 
lity of its operation with reſpect 
to thoſe who muſt endure much 
hardſhip by it. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the committee would 
permit that to remain as it ſtood, 
viz. that the option ſhould be an- 
nual. 1 

Mr. Thornton and the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer explained, 
This was not the idea, but only 
that an option was given to a trader, 
&c. to decide whether the average 
of three years, or the laſt preceding 
ear, was the beſt criterion of his 
income; but this option was not 
annually to be made, but ta be 
fixed at the commencement. 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer propoſed to adopt the words 
from the bill of laſt vear, that the 
retail ſhop-keepers ſhould deduct 
two-thirds of their rent; the re- 
maining third it might be ſuppoſed 
that they would pay for their own 
accommodation; which was ad- 
opted, Rd 


'The {ſchedule being gone through, 


the chancellor of the exchequer 


ſaid, that, having already opened 
to the houſe the general nature of 


the new clauſes which it was his 


intention to offer, he ſhould not 
now enter into- any detailed expla- 
nation of them, particularly as the 
clauſes ſeemed to meet the general 
concurrence of the committee. 
There was one material elauſe, how- 
ever, which had been deferred, and 
which he had not yet explained; 
he meant the claufe for granting 
certain modifications in the caſes 
of children, It was his intention 
to move, that the modification to 
be granted in theſe inſtances ſhould 
be carried beyond the modification 
allowed laſt year under the bill for 
the aſſeſſed taxes. In that act no 
allowance was made for children 
under the number of four. From 
four the ſcale roſe to eight, and 
from eight to ten. He thought, 
that, in the preſent caſe, it would 
be preferable to grant an allowance 
for each child, deſcending fo low 
as one, The prefumption which 
this deduction proceeded on was, 
that children did make a very con- 
fiderable addition to the expenſe of 
a family, and by ſo much diminiſl- 
ed taxable income. It was clear, 
at the ſame time, that the expenſe 
of children was greater in the pro- 
portion to ſmall incomes than in 
the higher claſſes of income. Up- 
on this principle the ſcale of mo- 
dification was regulated, He ſhould 
property therefore, that from the 
oweſt rate of income compre- 
hended in this hill, 60. per annum, 
up to 400. the allowance ſhould be 
five per cent. for each child; from 
400l. up to roco. he ſhould gran? 
four per cent.; from 1000l. to 5000/. 
three per cent. and, not to ſwell the 
modifications with any unneceſſary 
diſtinctions, two per cent, for all 


above 530001. The report was then 


order 
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erdered to be taken into further 
conſideration on Thurſday. 

On the 27th of December the 
committee of the houſe was re- 
ſumed, to take into conſideration 
the report of the income bill. 

Sir William Pulteney faid, he had 
always been of opinion that the war 
ſhould be carried on with the great- 
eſt vigour and effect, and that the 
wolf energy ought to be diſplay- 
ed to ſave, not only this country, 
but Europe; but, however deſirous 
be was of ſupporting the war, yet, 
with regard to the preſent bill, there 
were many things in it which re- 
quired to be diſtinctly underſtood 
and maturely conſidered. It ap- 
peared to him that the liberty of 
any country conſiſted in three 
points; ſecurity of life, ſecurity of 
perſonal freedom, ſecurity of pro- 
perty. Theſe were the three great 
poiuts in which the liberty of a na- 
tion conſiſted. Under the firſt, 
namely, the ſecurity of life, when 
he confidered the power of grand 
juries, who, in all caſes, had this 
point before them, except thoſe of a 
military nature ; and when he con- 
fidered the many excellent regula- 
tions that ſubſiſted with regard to 
treaſon, he was ready to ſay there 
was no complaint to be urged upon 
the firſt point of national liberty. 
With regard to the ſecond point; 
namely, perſonal liberty, certain it 
was, that while the habeas-corpus 
act remained ſuſpended, that was 
in ſome meaſure abridged, but for 
a temporary and particular purpoſe 
that might be ſubmitted to. But, 

with regard to the third. branch of 

national liberty, namely, ſecurity of 
property, he queſtioned whether 
any part would continue if the bill 

now before the houſe paſſed into a 

law ; and it was upon this ground 

that he hoped for the attention of 
the houſe, After giving the hiſtory 


/ 
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of taxation in England, he pro- 
ceeded: Bread, tor inftance, had 
no tax; milk was not taxed; ve» 
getables were not taxed, This - 
mode of taxation had been found 
to be a great protector to the pro- 
perty of the country; but, when 
parliament. had ſanctioned the 
ſcheme of a- miniſter, and allowed 
him to have recourſe to means of 
taxation which gave no option to 
any body, it gave ſanction to a new 
ſyſtem of taxation, and which would 
give away much of the controuling 
power over taxes. It might be 
ſaid, that it was extremely difficult 
to find out articles of conſumption 
upon which taxes could be impoſed. 
He was ready to acknowledge the 
truth of that aſſertion; but he was 
very far from wiſhing to abandon 
the ſyſtem on that account, It was 
a great check upon executive go- 
vernment; it made them careful 
and provident of the public money, 
and made parliament active in exa- 
mining what were the beſt modes 
of railing large ſums of money. 
After * on this objection 
againſt the tax on income, he con- 
cluded with ſtating this bill as dan- 
gerous in its very nature to the 
principles of the conſtitution of 
England, and that it attacked its 
vitals. | 
Mr. Ryder ſaid, as far as it was 
regular to advert to what had oc» 
curred on a former debate, he con- 
ceived that the oppoſitioa of the 
honourable member was, that the 
meaſure tended to eſtabliſh a ſpe- 
cies of inquiſition in the country. 
Every objection againſt this bill, as 
to its not being optional, was ap» 
plicable to the bill paſſed laſt year, 
He certainly did not pretend to be 
deeply read in the financial hiſtory 
of the country; but it muſt occur 
to gentlemen that poll-taxes, tenths, 
fifteenths, and ſubſidies, were le- 
13 vied 
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vied in former times, and that the 
ſame objection would apply to all 
thoſe taxes; but this might be ſaid 
to refer to a period when the ſcience 
of finance was not properly under- 
ſtood. There was one tax which 


was coeval with the exiſtence of 


the Chriſtian religion in this coun- 
try : he meant tithes, which raiſed 
from three to five millions a 


year, and which were not optional. , 


And he would obſerve further alſo, 
that they were more liable to one of 
the objections of the honourable 
baronet, that of not making a ſuf- 
ficient diſtinction between high and 
low, for they made not any diſtinc- 
tion in that particular, What 


would the honourable baronet ſay 
to the whole ſyſtem of the poor laws 


of this country, which were up- 
wards of three millions a year, not 
a ſhilling of which was optional on 
the party on whom it was impoſed ? 
Look at the taxes impoſed fince the 
preſent century, The land-tax was 
not optional; it made no diſtinction 
of claſſes; it made no difference be- 
tween the pooreſt and the richeſt 
landholder. There were many 
other taxes which were not op- 
tional, A tax which had been ad- 
opted after the example of Hol- 
land, which next to this country 
had been the beſt governed in its 
finances, the tax upon col ateral 
ſucceſſion, was not optional. A man 
might, to be ſure, live upon bread 
and water-crefſes; but it would be 
mockery to ſay, that it was at his 


. option- whether to pay taxes or not, 
| becauſe it was impoſible to fup- 
port exiſtence in that manner. Up- 
on the whole, the conſideration of 
this queſtion had impreſſed upon 


his mind, that it was the voly mode 


that could be adopted with perfect 
I equity, and with 4 probable hope 
0 


reaching that great end which 


CY 


all had in view, He defended the 
bill in all its regulations. 

In the courſe of a long debate, 
which it would be tedious to de- 
tail, the following gentlemen were 
for the bill, viz. Mr. H. Browne, 
lord Hawkeſbury, fir James Pulte- 
ney, and Mr, H. Thornton. The 
following were againſt the bill, viz. 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Dent, Mr, Wm. 
Smith, fir Francis Baring, and Mr. 
Martin. Several amendments were 
read and agreed to. 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, that, from the late. 
neſs of the hour, and from the 
nicety of ſeveral —.— which till 
remained to be diſcuſſed, it was his 
opinion that the further conſidera- 
tion * the report ſhould be poſt- 

ned, 19 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer moved, on the 31ſt of Decem- 
ber, that the income bill ſhould be 
read a third time. 

Mr. Nicholls ſaid, he could not 
allow the bill to paſs without giv- 
ing it his negative. If it was fair 
that the ſcale ſhould riſe from 1000. 
a year to 200/, it was equally fair 
that the ſcale ſhould riſe from 2000. 
upwards, 

Mr. Abbot ſaid, there were ſome 
things in the bill in its original 
ſhape which occaſioned ſome heſi- 
tation in his mind, but, in the 
courſe of the alterations it had un- 
dergone, his objections were re- 
moved. It ſeemed now to be the 


decided opinion of the people of 


this country, that a great part of 
the ſupplies ſhould be raiſed wi hin 
the year. Laſt' year conſiderable 


progreſs had been made in the ap- 


plications of it by the aſſeſſed tax 
bill; and, with regard to diſcloſure 
of income, in Scotland all tranſ- 
actions reſpecting real property, and 
many with regard to perſonal pra- 
perty, were publicly regiſtered, In 
ane Irctand, 


* 
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Ireland, the ſame practice prevailed 
in caſe of real property. In the 
counties of Vork and Middleſex 
it exiſted to a conſiderable extent. 
The attorney and the ſolicitor 
eral both defended the bill; 
and Mr. Elliot and Mr. Tyrwhitt 
ſupported the meaſure as highly 
creditable to the ſpirit of the coun- 
try, and as the moſt effectual that 
could be adopted to confound the 
hopes of the enemy. 
be queſtion was called for, and 
the houſe divided—Ayes 93; Noes 


2. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer then propoſed a variety of 
clauſes, by way of riders to the bill. 

On the ſecond of January Mr. 

by Mr. 

itt, Mr. Ryder, and Mr. L. 
and a great number of members 
from the houſe of commons, brought 
up the income bill from the houſe 
of commons. The bill was read a 
firſt time, and ordered to be print- 


ed. X 
The order of the day for the third 
reading of the income duty bill, 
(Jan, 8) being read, and the queſ- 
tion put, the earl of Suffolk urged, 
that in one point of view he rather 
approved of the principle on which 
the bill had been brought forward, 
inaſmuch as it would have the ef- 
of preventing the nation from 
raſhly embarking in expenſive wars, 
by ſhowing them the conſequences; 
and, on this ground, it would be 
well for the country if the meaſure 
had been propoſed at the com- 
mencement of the war. 

The bill in itſelf he thought a 
meaſure of intolerable oppreſſion. 
From landed property it profeſſed 
to draw a tenth, but inſtead of that 


it drew at leaſt a fifth. When the 


houſe conſidered the effect of cer- 
tain taxes lately impoſed upon land- 
ed property, his calculation of 20 
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= cent. would be eafily made out. 
e 


referred, in the firſt inſtance, 
to the duty upon ſalt, which, in 
certain parts of the country, took 
at leaſt four per cent. from the pro- 
ceeds of land; that made 14 per 
cent. The charge of bailiffs, ſtew- 
ards, and other peculiar expenſes 
which gentlemen of landed pro- 
— neceſſarily incurred, was at 
eaſt three per cent. more. By a 
particular proviſion of the bill, 
farms occunied by the owners were 


charged in an extraordinary pro- 


portion; the effect of which, if 
calculated, would, in addition to 
what he had already ſtated, increaTe 
the deduction to at leaſt 20 per cent. 
Beſides all this, there were the ope- 
rations of the poor rates, which 
preſſed with -accumulated force in 


certain parts of the country, par- 


ticularly in places where there were 
commons, which generally abound- 
ed with paupers. | 

The earl of Liverpool ſaid, the 
noble earl laid much ſtreſs upon the 
effects of the additional fait duties. 
They certainly bore with conſidera- 
ble weight on thoſe parts of the coun- 
try where cheeſe was manufactured; 


but it was equallyznotorious, that 


the maker repaid himſelf by the ad- 
vanced price of his cheeſe. Tithes 
had nothing to do with the preſent 
queſtion, and the poor-rates were 
equally a diſtin confideration. A 
fimilar argument would apply in 
other caſes where the produce of 
land became peculiarly liable to the 
effect of taxation. He r.commend- 
ed to the noble earl's recollection, 
the large ſums that were raiſed in 
the reigns of king William and 
queen Ane, through the medium 
of landed property, reſpecting 
which the then proprietors made no 
particular complaint, though they 
fell ſeverely upon the land-holder. 
By the proviſions of the bill, the 
I 4 moſt 
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moſt ſatisfactory redreſs was fur- 
niſhed for the grievance complained 
of. All charges falling under the 
head of x6 . improvements; 
all diſburſements coming within the 
average expenſes of the year; all 
reaſonable allowances for extraor- 
dinary loſſes; and even a part-of 
the regular charges incident to 


landed and other property, were 


expreſsly entitled to deduction from 
the groſs amount of income. | 
Lord Holland oppoſed the bill 
in a very long ſpeech, There were 
three points of view in which this 
bill was to be conſidered, and in 
which it was defended by its ad- 
vocates. It was ſaid that a mea- 
ſure like this fairly expoſed to the 
people their true fituation, and did 
not delude them ; that it was a bet- 
ter mode of raiſing the ſupplies 
than hy a loan impoſing perma- 
nent taxes upon the public; and 
thirdly, which was a reaſon more 
political than financial, that it was 
calculated to undeceive the enemy 
reſpecting the ſtate of our finances, 
With reſpect to the firſt of theſe he 
ſtated, that the bil itſelf was as 
great a deluſion on the people of 
this country as miniſters had ever 
practiſed in the courſe of their ad- 
' miniſtration. | 
It was fiated to be a repeal of the 


aſſeſſed tax bill; but many people 


were not aware that a conſiderable 
ſum of money would ſtill be col- 
lected under that very act which 
was now to be repealed. With re- 
ſpe to the point, that this mode of 
raiſing the ſupplies was preferable 
to a loan with permanent taxes 
he remarked that the ſums paid laſt 
year by the public amounted to 
about thirty-two millions. The 
whole income of the country was 
eſtimated at one hundred and two 
millions, and he thought that this 
ſtztement was exagyerated, Was 
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it to be expected, then, that the ſums 


to be collected by this tax could be 


raiſed without encroaching more 
or leſs on the capital of individu- 
als, and ſo impairing'the national 
wealth, and enfeebling all the means 
of reproduction? Upon this ſub- 
ject he could r- a book of 
great authority; but he was afraid 
that the authority would be taken 


away, as the perſon who wrote the 


book to which he referred had now 
changed his opinion. {He referred 
to Mr. Eden's Letters to Lord Car- 
liſle, 1779.) In that work the diſ- 
advantages ariſing from any large 
tax were ſtated with great force and 
elegance. His lordſhip read a paſ- 
ſage from this work, which ſtated 
that large contributions, by en- 
croaching upon the capital of the 
country, threatened to affect the 
produce of taxes upon conſump- 
tion; to cauſe a defalcation of the 
exiſting revenue; and to compel 
the ſtate to have recourſe to new 
taxes to make up the deficiency, 
He urged nearly the ſame argu- 
ments that have been urged by the 


other members of oppoſition in 


both houſes of parliament, and 


upon the whole concluded, that the 


bill was attended with ſo many diſ- 
advantages in its operation that he 


gave it bis decided negative. 


Lord Auckland roſe, and replied 
to the quotation from his Letters to 
lord Carliſle in 1779. 

Lord Grenville ſaid, that though 
he was fully ſatisfied that every thing 
that bad the ſhadow ofan argument 
againſt the bill had been completely 


refuted by his noble friend (lord 
Auckland), yet he could not help riſ- 


ing to remind the noble lord who had 


been reading leſſons of propriety to 


the houſe, that he ſhonld not be 
himſelf ſo frequently the firſt to in- 
fringe thoſe very rules which he 
was now ſo anxious to enforce. 

Whenever 
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Whenever that noble lord (lord 
Holland) ſpoke upon any ſubject, 
he ſcarcely ever failed claiming a 
right to anſwer, and that not in a 
few words, by way of explanation, 
but in another long, regular and de- 
tailed ſpeech. This was a mode of 
proceeding which irreſiſtibly called 
for ſome animadverſion, and the 
manner in which the noble lord had 
alluded to him was ſurely an un- 
juſtifiable breach of order. It was 
not, however, uſual with him over- 
rigorouſly to urge the orders of the 
houſe, eſpecially from any ſelfiſh 
motives; but he owed it to the 
houſe, and the houſe itſelf was 
bound to ſee its long eſtabliſhed 
rights and rules duly reſpeted— 
well remembering moribus antiquir 
flat Roma. 

Lord Holland roſe once more to 
ſay a word or two in explanation. 
He. retorted all the accuſation of 
infringing the orders of the houſe 
on the ſecretary of ſtate, 

Lord Fauconberg faid, he had 
hrſt viewed the bill with a jealous 
eye, and therefore gave it a very 
minute inveſtigation ; but when he 
alſo attended to the exigencies of 
the ſtate, and to the general cala- 
mities that hung over Europe, he 
could not but admire and commend 
the firm, reſolute, and undiſmayed 
conduct of thoſe who had framed 
the meaſure in queſtion, and 
brought it to its preſent ſtate of 
perfection; a meaſure of finance 
which was to convince the enemy 
that our reſources equalled our ne- 
cellities, and that the ſpirit of the na- 
tion, far from being repreſſed by it, 
would under its influence be ſtimu- 
lated to higher enterpriſes, and 
raiſed to a higher pitch of force 
than ever it effayed or attained in 
any known period of our hiſtory. 
He ſuould therefore moſt cordially 

ſupport the bill, . 
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The duke of Bedford roſe to- 
wards the concluſion of the de- 
bate. He entered into a long and 
moſt able detail relative to the mea- 
ſure then before the houſe, and ex- 
horted them to weigh and con- 
ſider, before they read the bill a 
third time, whether it was a juſt 
and rational meaſure. At this pe- 
riod of the buſineſs it cannot be 
expected that many new obſervations 
ſhould be brought forward; and as 
our limits compel us to avoid à re- 
petition of ſimilar arguments, we 
ſhall only ſay, that the moſt pointed 


objections to the bill were placed 


by his grace in a very ſtrong, and 
many of them in a novel point of 
view, He thought that a tax might 
be found equal to the exigency of 
the moment, and not liable to any - 


of the objections which were juſtly 


advanced againſt this bill ; he meant 
a tax upon ſucceſſions, not merely 
collateral bnt lineal. This was not 
his idea, but the ſuggeſtion of a 
noble friend, whoſe abilities that 
houſe had often had occaſion to 
witneſs, particularly on points of. 
finance (the earl of Lauderdale), 
The duke then faid he had nothing 
more to add than his thanks to their 
lordſhips for the. indulgence they 
had ſhown him; and having done 
ſo, he immediately quitted the 
houſe. | | 

The lord chancellor left the wool- 
ſack, not, he ſaid, to follow the 
noble dake through all the detail of 
the billthat he had gone into, becauſe 
the diſcuſſion of the particular 
clauſes of the bill, which he had 
canvaſſed with great _ ingenuity, 
could only have been of uſe or ad- 
vantage in that ſtage of the bill that 
the houſe had paſſed, viz. when the 
bill was in a committee; when al- 
terations might have been made, if 
the ſuggeſtions of the noble duke 


had japrefſed the committee ſuf. 


ficiently 
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ficiently to have induced them to 


think them as important, and as 


neceſſary to be attended to, as the 
duke appeared to have thought 
them. He roſe merely to take ſome 
notice of the general aſſertions of 
the noble duke, in which he placed 
ſo much confidence, His lordſhip 
then defended the bill upon the 
fame grounds as the ſervants of the 


crown in the other houſe. 


The queſtion was at length put, 
and the contents had it without 
a diviſion, The bill was then read 
a third time, and paſſed. 

On the 11th of March Mr, Pitt 
roſe in the houſe of commons to 
ſay he had ſeveral amendments to 
propoſe to the Income Bill, In 
the firſt place, there was to be pro- 
poſed an amendment, providin 
that the returns of income ſhoul 
be delivered ſealed up, to be only 
. opened by the commiſſioners them- 
ſelves, who were to make the aſ- 
ſeſſment, or by clerks duly ap- 
pointed by them. Alfo, as to the 
qualification of the commiſſioners 
in certain places. Alſo, with re- 
ſpect to the power of the commer- 


cial commiſſioners of the city of 


London, who, in caſe their aſſiſtants 
did not act, were to have power to 
appoint further aſſiſtants. Alſo, to 
allow a moderate diſcount for 
prompt payment. And alſo to re- 
move ſome verbal inaccuracies in 
the ſchedule, without making an 
alteration in the ſpirit or fair ſenſe 
of it. And finally he ſhould pro- 
poſe that day fortnight for making 
the returns. He then moved that 
it be an inſtruction to the committee 
that they have power to explain 
and amend the faid act. Ordered. 

The houſe being in a committee, 
the chancellor of the _exchequer 
brought up his amendments. 

Mr. Wilberforce Bird pointed 
out ſome inaccuracies in the ſcale 


of aſſeſſment,” ſuch, for inftanee, 
as that with an income of 1991. 
per annum, better by about eighteen 
ſhillings than that of 200. by reaſon 
of the latter being brought into a 
higher ſcale of duty than the former, 
He propoſed to amend the whole 
ſcale on this account. 

Mr. Pitt oppoſed it, on the ground 
that this minute and fractional accu. 
racy would perplex the computa. 
tions too much; an evil which the 
houſe on former diſcuſſions had 
agreed to avoid, 

Aﬀter a few words from fir James 
Pulteney, fir e Sinclair, aud the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the 
amendments were agreed to, 

The order of the day was read on 
the 18th of March; for the third 
reading of the Income Amendment 
Bill. Mr. Pitt moved to fill up the 
blanks reſpecting the time of mak- 
ing returns, with the words the 
5th of April, inſtead of the 25th 
of March ; which was agreed to. 

The bill, havipg undergone all 
its amendments, was paſſed, and 
ordered to be carried to the lords; 
where alſo after a ſhort diſcuſſion it 
was paſſed, and afterwards received 
the royal aſſent. 

In purſuance of the plan laid 
down of: deferring the bargain for 
the whole of the loan, Mr. Piit on 
the 22d of February propoſed 
vote, that three millions be raiſed 
by way of loan on exchequer bills 
His motive aroſe from a perſuaſion 
that a conſiderable advantage to the 


public ſervice might be derived, by 


delaying for a time the negotiation 
of the loan. This, however, was 
liable to variation from circum 
ſtances, and a ſhort period might 
render it adviſable to conclude a 
bargain, His object was, to have 


power to conclude or defer a bare 
gain upon that ſubject, as circum- 
tances migtit render expedient ; for 

l which 


f 
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which purpoſe he was now about 
to apply for the authority of the 
houſe. He then moved, That 
it is the opinion of this committee, 
that, towards raiſing the ſupply 
nted to his majeſty, the ſum of 
three millions be raiſed by way of 
loan on exchequer bills;” which 
vote was accordingly ordered. 
The next buſineſs of finance 
was forward on the th of 
June by Mr. Pitt. 
which he had to propoſe was, that 
the ſum of 825,000/. be granted to 
his majeſty, to enable him to make 
ood his engagements with Ruſſia. 
e ſhould ſtate that as the precite 
ſum neceſſary for defraying the ex- 


penſe of 225,000), to be advanced 


as preparation money, and for de- 
fraying the monthly expenſe of 
75,0001, for eight months, or to the 
end of the year. The committee 
was, he preſumed, aware that there 
was an addition to this, after the 
concluſion of a peace by mutual 
conſent, of 875,900/. per month, 
but the ſum of $25,000/. was the 
only ſpecific vote which in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs it was his in- 
tentipn to propoſe. He propoſed 
a vote of credit of three millions, to 
be employed in ſuch a manner as 
might be beſt ſuited to the objects 
of his majeſty, excluſive of the vote 
of 825,000). to Ruſlia, He con- 
cluded with moving, that it is the 
opinion of this committee, that the 
ſum of 825,0001. be granted to his 
majeſty to enable him to make good 
his engagements with Ruſba.. 

Mr. Tierney ſaid; no man would 
feel himſelf more happy than he 
ſhould in complying with any mo- 
tion to repel the ĩnordinate ambition 
of France; but before he voted 
zway the money of the country, 
he expected to hear the object 
defined which miniſters had in 
view, 


The reſolution - 
into a committee of ways and means, 
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Mr. Windham ſupported the 


motion of Mr. Pitt. 


Mr. Pitt replied to Mr. Tierneyz 
when the queſtion being put, it was 
carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. chancellor Pitt then moved, 
that the ſum of three millions be 

ated to his majeſty, to enable 

im to make good ſuch further en- 
gagements as his majeſty might 
deem it expedient to enter into. 


The houſe having reſolved itſelf 


Mr. Bragge in the chair, 
Mr. Pitt roſe and faid, ſome of 


the articles which he ſhould bring 


before the committee were new, 
but the principal were freſh in the 
recollection of gentlemen. Ir was, 
however, his duty to recapitulate 
the ſupplies, and to lay before them 
the ways and means to which he in- 
tended to have recourſe to provide 
for the expenditure. In the firſt 
place, with reſpc& to the navy, 
ge:itlemen would recollect, that in 
ſtating the article of ſervice which 
firſt preſented itſelf, and which he 


had to notice laſt December un- 


der the head of the navy, the eſtimate 


* amounted to 10, 920, ooo. The ordi- 


naries in that branch of the ſervice 
were then calculated at 693, oool. the 
extraordinares at 729, 00. and the 
tranſport ſervice at 1,300,0004, ſo 
that the eſtimate, with a ſmall - 
addition which afterwards to k 
place, amounted to a ſum total of 
13,653,000). for the year 1799. 
The eſtimate was formed before it 
could be judged, with preciſion, 
how far the calculation of 771. 
man per month would be ſufficient 
to anſwer the object propoſed. But 
it appeared, on making up the ac- 
counts to the 3 iſt of laſt December, 
that there had been a dimioution 
and ſaving of no leſs importance 
than goz, oool. in that article, The 
accounts were made out; and tom 
CES: the 
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the experience which we had al- 
ready had, he was juſtified in ſtat- 
ing, proſpectively, that à further 
ſaving of oo, oool. be ex · 
pected in the courſe of the year. 
He was therefore to deduct theſe 
two ſums of 903, oool being a di- 
minution of the navy debt, and of 

00,000/, which was expected to 
de faved ; and the total ſum of the 
ſupply, to anſwer every exigency 
of this important branch of nation- 
al exertion, would be 12, 2 5, oool. 
- being leſs by 1,403,000). than the 
_ eſtimate for December. 

The next' article of ſupply, he 
obſerved, was the army; and he 
had to remark, that no alteration 
was to be propoſed with reſpect to 
the ſums voted in December, in 
the committee of ſupply on the eſ- 
tmates then furniſhed, making a 
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total amount of 8, 840, oool. He 
alſo ſtated, at that time, a vote of 


credit for one million would be ne. 


ceſſary; and the extraordinaries for 
1799 as not likely to exceed two 
millions. But with a view to em- 
my to advantage any offenſive 

rce, as opportunities might oc- 
cur, he propoſed that the eſtimate 
of the army extraordinaries might 
be increaſed to two millions and a 
half, which would give a total ſum 
of 12, 340, ocol. | 

The eſtimate under the head of 
ordaance ſtood in December at 
1,5 70,000). ; and there was no ne. 
ceflity to make any alteration in it 
at preſent. | 

The charge for miſcellaneous fer- 
vices, under the head of plantation 
eſtimates, remained, as it was ſtated 
in December, at 600, oool. 


OF THE SUPPLIES. 
EE Ie ß .. +++ £, 13,6c3,000 
Deda diminution of navy debt, 4 . 
ſaving expected in 17999999 1,403,000 
f | 12,2 $0,000 
Army ++ <a cocoa 6,840,000 
Vote of credit 1798 - SEC n 050d ++ ++2+++++++++++ I,000,000 
Extraordinaries, I 799 SS cd oO ceo 0'sce 2,500,000 
Ordnance, excluſive of ſea - ſervice + «+ +++ +++ 1,670,000 
Miſcellaneous ſervices +++ oe a oc e ce nenccs 3,204,351 
Deficiency of land and malle... ee 498,000 
Subſidy n on OR of gh LI 825,000 
National debtvrt 4 V2, 
C.30, 947,35 
Vote of credit for 1799 +++ eee J. 3, ooo, ooo 


The intereſt due to the bank, on 
exchequer bills and treaſury bills, 
amounted to 565, 180l.; but it was 
now ioo, oool. leſs. 4 p 

Mr. Put then proceeded to no- 
tice the deficiency of ways and 


means; and to ſtate the ſpeciſic 


items, in order to enable gentlemen 
to form a balance between the dit- 
ferent ſiatements, The diſcount, 
on-the prompt payment of the loan, 
was ſtated at 211,0001,; and that 
on exchequer bills, in 1798, 4 
300, 0 0. However, the gener? 
g deficiency 
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deficiency of ways and means 
might be taken at go, ooo. It 
would be obſerved alſo, that credit 
was taken for the aſſeſſed taxes, the 
voluntary contributions, and the 
tax on imports and exports, The 
whole ſum was eſtimated at ſeven 
millions and a half; but the pro- 
duce was only ſeven millions, and 
there was conſequently a deficiency 
of 500,000; The produce of the 
aſſeſſed taxes was nearly four mil- 
lions; and the voluntary contribu- 
tions, without including India, pro- 
duced two millions. The volun- 
tary contributions from India a- 
mounted to the ſum of zoo, oool. 
It was not now neceſſary, he faid, 
to notice the imports and exports; , 
but there had been an increaſe of 
520, o- . The next article to 
which he did not allude in Decem- 
ber, but in which there was no de- 
ficiency in the general ſtatement, 
was the unſatisfied ſervices of 1797. 
They were formerly deducted out 
of the growing produce of the con- 
ſolidated fund, and he could now 
ſtate them poſitively at 699,000/. 
There was alſo another new ſum to 
make good for certain ſervices un- 
ſatisfied of 303, oool. and ſome 
ſmall articles on the charge of the 
commiſſioner for managing the na- 
tional debt, amounting to 30,000). 
In addition to the deficiencies of 
land and malt, eſtimated at 350,000). 
there was a further increaſe of 
148, oo. making a total deficiency 
in that article of 498,000/. The 
ſubſidy to Ruſſia was preciſely fix- 
ed at 825,000. and the annual ad- 
dition to the ſinking fund for the 
diſcharge” of the national debt was 
200,000, The vote of credit 
was propoſed to the amount of 
three mitlions; but, on account of 
the iſſue of the exchequer bills, he 
ſhould not add that ſum to the ſup- 
ply. The amount of the ſupply 


\ 
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brought forward at Chriſtmas was 
ſtated at 29,272,000). 
He next proceeded to ſtate the 
articles of the ways -and means. 
Laſt Chriſtmas, he had mentioned 
that the growing produce of the 
conſolidated fund was likely to be 
affected by many burdens and 
charges in arrear ; and yet he was 
now happy to mention, that a cons. 
fiderable ſurplus was applicable 
to the ſupply. In one inſtance 
699,0001, had been provided for 
by a vote; two quarters had been 
paid, and two quarters of the fax, 
which it was' ſuppoſed would re- 
main, had actually paſſed. In look- 
ing at the actual produce, and 
making good all charges, and com- 
puting the ſurplus of the conſoli- 
dated fund up to the lateſt period, 
he was enabled to form a very dif- 
ferent ſtatement from what he for- 
merly did. He took it laſt Decem- 
ber, allowing for all conſiderations, 
at 1,500,000), ; and there was, at 
preſent, an actual ſurplus of 
521,000], in the quarters of Ja- 
nuary and April: ſo that there 
was, in fact, an augmentation of 
1,700,000/. beyond what he ſtated, 
on conjecture, laſt December. 
When he was come to the in- 
come tax, he ſaid he might at all 
events remark, that, whatever might 
ultimately happen, he ſhould not be 
juſtified from the preſent circum- 
ſtances in taking credit for more 
than ſeven millions and a half as 
the produce of that tax. The a- 
mount of an inſtalment on aid and 
contributions in 1798 was 700,0c0/, 
but now, as it ſhould he at 650,000/. 
it would, when added to the ſeven 
millions and a half, give the ſum 
of 8,150,0000. ; but as it was liable 
to pay the intereſt of the loan of 
1798 for one half year of the ſum 
of 8, ooo, oool. a deduction for that 
purpoſe muſt be made from it of 
| 249,0000, 
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240,000). and alſo a year's intereſt 


of 5“. 75. per cent. on eleven mil- 
lions, amounting to 588, oool. which 
would leave the ſum applicable to 
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the ſupply at 7, 300, o. The firſt 


loan was for three millions, and the * 

ſecond for twelve. He then pro- 5 

ceeded to a | f 

| or 
. wh 


Sugar, tobacco, and malt . 2,750, 00 


Lotter 62244 4200, 000 
„ e of conſolidated fund jn January and pri] gie 
Sto ing produce of ditto - *. 3,229,000 
Exports and imports +++++0+4++++++00+»»  I,500,000 
Ten pe cent. on income + + +++ 7,500,000 
Inſtalments on aid and te 6 
$0,000 
222 1798 — „b —— 
8, 150,000 


Deduct half. year's intereſt on eight 


- 


millions, 17999989 


240,000 


Ditto one year on eleven millions at | $88,000 


51. 76. per cent U —O B 


Loan firſt 29653252525ũ74»„ 2 


Second „„ „„ 


He next called the attention of accepted at the price of the day 


the committee to the eircumſtance, 
that there was no proviſion made 
for the exchequer bills to the a- 
mount of 3, ooo, oool. as he left 
them ultimately to be funded, and 
expected that they would be ſo on 
more advantageous terms. The 
arrangement appeared to him in 
every point of view more econo- 
mical and prudent than in adding 
3,000,000/, to the loan. He next 
ſtated the terms of the loan. The 
uſual mode of receiving offers by 
fair and open competition had been 
adhered to. The propoſal was 
made to the competitors of taking 
125“. in the 3 per cent. conſols, 
and 50 in the reduced, and it was 


* 300,000. beftdes was borrowed for Ireland. 


5252 „„ „„ „% „% „% „% „ „ EE 


manner unexampled with reſpect to 


31 5, ooo. The principle which be 


828,000 7, 300, oo 
3,000,000 - 
#++++++++»++ + 12,000,000 


— — 


£ 31, ooo, ooo | 


conſiderably leſs than the actual 
value of ' 1007. Three of the moſt 
reſpectable houſes agreed to pay for 
1251, in the 3 per cent. conſols, 
69. 4. 41d. and for the reduced 
281. 25. 6d. making 971. 6s. 104d. 
which, with the benefit of the diſ- 
count at 21.65. Gd. gave 99l. 135. 45: 
Inſtead of bonuses, which had been 
the cuſtomary practice, the preſent 
bargain had been, concluded in 2 
real advantage. 

He had the ſatisfaction to ſtate, 
that he intereſt to be provided for 
by new taxes was no more than 


1 J K ons ao © a Ras er es. he ft Fo 


propoſed to go upon, as the foun- 
| dation 


I 


the 
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dation of the whole ſyſtem of fi- 
nance, was the ſame which he of- 
fered to parliament laſt. year, that 
there ſhould be no loan contracted 
for during any year greater than 
what the amount of the linking fund 
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could pay aff. By the operation of 

this fund, the whole of the loan 
that was now to be raiſed of tifteen 
millions and a half would be finally 


paid, 


RECAPITULATION OF THE NEW TAXES, 
750,000* notes annually, at 2d. each, would be) FL. 


62,000). but, in a matter of ſo much uncertainty, > 42,000 


ſuppoſe only 


Britiſh ſugar left for home conſumption, one mil- 
lion ſeven hundred thouſand cwt. at 8 L.. 


þ 56,000 


Clayed ſugar from the Britiſh plantations, in addition 
to all duties, -200,000 cwt. (eſtimated) at 4s. per 40,000 


CW t * 


Britiſh plantation fugar ex 


„„ „„ #$+#4+4+++4%++ 


ed; withhold 25s. 6.) 
per cwt. of the drawback, in addition to 45. now 
retained on 358 cwt. Eaſt India ſugar exported, 


62,000 


76,000 cwt. at Gs. 6... „0 % %% „ „0 „ „ 6 „6 „ 
Foreign plantation ſugar exported, 25. 6d. per cwt. 14,000 
Reb 1 lyacr ate nenden 
efined ſugar exported, 4s. per cwt. o bounty S 
now payable to be withheld on 196,000 wt. 39,000 
Coffee exported in 1798, excluſive of Eg dons 
327,000 cwt. at 47. „„ „% „„ EEE EEE eee eee 55000 * 
4.318, 00 


Our trade, Mr. Pitt added, had 
never been in a more flouriſhin 
ſitu ition. The permanent taxes o 
the preſent year exceeded what they 
were laſt year, when they amount- 
ed to the ſum of 14,574,000). a 
ſum greater than was ever produced 
in the moſt flouriſhing times of 
peace, So. far from the raiſing of 
the ſupplies within the year being 


a detriment to the wealth of the 


country, the imports of the laſt 
year were much greater than thoſe 
of any former year, they amounted 
to twenty-five millions, whereas 
thoſe of the year 1797 amounted 
only to twenty-one millions. A 
finylar augmentation had taken 
place in the exports, both of home 
and foreign manufaftures. The 


latter, in the year 1797, amounted 
to twenty-eight millions; the laſt 
accounts that had been made up 
ſtated their amount at 33,800,000). 
It was only neceſſary to bear a preſ- 
ſure for a ſhort time, and he had 
no hefitation in ſaying that we had 
ample means to meet this preſſure. 
Suppoſing the conſolidated fund to 
go on as it had done for ſome years 
paſt, and there ſhoyld be no extra- 
ordinary riſe in the ſtocks, it would 


in the year 1808 arrive at its maxi- 
mum. The 


period from the pre- 
ſent to that time would be an in- 
ter val of great ſtreſs upon the coun- 
try; but it would not be difficult 
to provide taxes for eight years. 
Here Mr. Pitt entered at conſider- 


able length into a detail of calcu- 


lations, 


® It is ſuppoſed there are notes under 40s. value circulatipg in the northern counties, - 


de the amount of 400,000/. chiefly of 20:. each. 


a j 
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lations, which went to ſhow that ties for the three millions raiſed for vi 
the whole of the national debt might Ireland were to be provided by the . 
i be extinguiſhed in the ſpace of Iriſh parliament, and that in fact = 
thirty-three years of peace; that, it was no other charge on this Fu 
ſuppoſing the war to continue ever country than by its increaſing the 
ſo long, it could be carried on amount of the capital created, 8 
without the creation of a new debt. Mr. Bragge, on the 13th of June, 115 
Mr. Tierney aſked, what provi- brought up the report of the com- hh 
fion was made for paying the in- mittee of ſupply. . The reſolutions £0 
tereſt on the three millions bor- were then agreed to. - 
rowed for Ireland? | | Mr. Pitt, on the 24th of June, — 


Mr. Pitt replied, that the annui- moved the following reſolutions: 


For the ſervice of Ireland ˙·m . . 3, ooo, ooo 
Extraordinary ſervices of the army for 1799 . +- - 2,500,000 
Tranſport ſervice for 1799, and for the mainte- 
nance of the priſoners of war at Hul {2302500 ; 
To make good the ſum that might be awarded un- 
der the feventh article of the American treaty- - 60,000 
To enable his majeſty to grant indemnification to 
lord St. Vincent and fir Charles Grey, for the de- 
crees of the court of admiralty relative to cer- 
tain captures, &c. in the Weſt Indies DP 
To Mr. Aſhton and others, executors of Robert 
Rees, broker, being the amount of the ſums due 
from ſaid Rees on the firſt payment of the loan 44235 
of ſeven millions and a half which he had for- 
feited, not having made ſuch payment +++ +++ - 


35,000 


The report was ordered to be re- lution intimated, that the groſs re - 
ceived on the following day. cieipt of the revenue amounted in 
The houſe then in a committee the year ending the 5th of January 
- of ſupply agreed to a reſolution 1799) to 26,039,046/. 
that 323,145. 2s. 94. the ſurplus of he twentieth reſolution ſtated, 
the ſum voted for the extraordina- that, ſuppoſing the war to end with 
ries of the army, 1798, ſhould be the year 1799, the 3 per cents. to 
applied to defray the expenſes of remain on an average at 50, and 
1799: | | | the tax on income to produce ſeven 
| r. Tierney, on the 2oth of millions and a half per annum, the 
June, in conſequence of notice he ſum of 35-2 50. oool. together with 
had given, brought forward ſeveral the intereſt payable thereon, would 
reſolutions relative to the finances not be redeemed before the moath 
af the country. The firſt reſolu- of November, 1803. | 
tion. related to the national debt, Upon the twenty-firſt reſolution 
and it was extracted from the report Mr. Tierney obſerved, that, ſup- 
of the committee of finance. The pofing the war to end with the year 
fifteenth reſolution eſtimated that 18-0, and the ſame ſum to be bor- 
the total ſum to be raiſed in Great rowed on the credit of the tax upon 
Britain, in the year 1799, was income for the ſervice of that year 
"5$9,443»5537 The fixteenth reſo- which has been raiſed for the — 
| 0 vi 
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vice of the preſent year, viz. eleven 
millions, and to be funded in 3 per 
cents. at 60, the total amount of 
ſtock to be redeemed would be 
53,883, oool. together with the in- 
tereſt er thereon; and eſtima- 
ting the produce of the tax on in- 
come to be 7,500,000, per annum, 
and calculating the 3 per cents. to 
remain on an average at 50, ſuch 
redemption would not be com- 
pleted before the month of No- 


vember 1806. The probable an- 


nual expenditure during the firſt 
five years and a half of peace would 
therefore be upwards of thirty-three 
millions —excluſive of any charges 
to be incurred for ſums to be paid 
on winding up the expenſes of the 
war, excluſive of any increaſe in 
the naval or military eſtabliſhments 
beyond thoſe of the laſt peace, and 
excluſive of the intereſt pay able on 
the imperial loans. "Wo. 
After reading his twentieth reſo- 
lution, he obſerved, that, if he was 
rightly informed, the produce of 
the income tax would not be ſix 
millions. If one gentleman had 
ſalled more than another, it was the 
miniſter in his eſtimates. He firſt 
took the income tax at ten millions, 
then at ſeven, till at laſt he got 
down to four millions and a half. 
But, when he heard the language 
held by the miniſter, he ſaw the im- 
portance of the people looking at 
the real ſtate of the country. Thoſe 
gentlemen) forming the preſent ad · 
midiſtration 'expreſſed a - wiſh to 
overthrow-the. preſent government 


of France; he therefore thought it 


abſolutely neceſſary to do ſomething 
that ſhould ſhow the people the ac - 
tual ſtate of the finances, The re- 
ſult of all thoſe reſolutions was, 
that in ſeven years we bad doubled 
(he national debt; that we trad den- 
bled the permanent «taxes ; that by un- 
precedented good fortune we had 
1799, ” i 


ſeen the revenue amount to a fan 


beyond even the miniſter's moſt ſan» 


guine expectations; that, at the 
rate we were going on, we had, in 
this one year, to meet an out- going 
of ſixty millions; that, if peace 
ſhould arrive at the end of the year 
1799, the peace eſtabliſhment to 
November 1803 muſt amount to 
33 millions; but, if war ſhoul 

continue to the end of 1800, th 

there then muſt be an annual out- 
going during the firſt fix years after 
the peace of -33 millions. Above 
all, was there any man who loved 
the conſtitution, that did not feel 
the danger in which it muſt de 
involved from the total transfer 
of the progerty of the country? 
He ſaw the middle ranks giving 
up many of their comforts ; he 
ſaw the upper ranks likely do be 
borne down by new men, If ever 
there was a meaſure which went to 
the transfer of property, it was the 
tax upon income. This expendi- 
ture made men change all their for- 
mer habits, or drove them to ſeek 
for an equivalent where they. never 
dreamt of ſeeking one. In the 
preſent parliament, it was, well 
known, that no ſeats were pure 
chaſed, and no boroughs fold; but 
in former parliaments we knew that 
it had been ſo, and that it might bs 
in future. There was nothing more 
reſpectable than the Engliſh mer- 
chant; but he ſhould be forry to 
ſee all in the-houſe of that deſcrip- 
tion. The operations of the right 
honourable gentleman tended to 
raiſe men ſuddenly. Where there 
were popular repreſentations, ſome 
good might be done; but in cloſe 
boroughs, which were formerly 
(though not in this parliament: as 
he had before ſaid) ſold, the pur- 
chaſers would all be from the city 


of London. | 


In oppoſition to Mr, Tierney's - 
_—_ . — 


— 


than bein 


would a 
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refolutions, Mr. Pitt propoſed a 
ſeries of his own, and moved for 
time to have them printed. 

Mr. Tierney faid, he had no ob- 


jection to the delay propoſed ; his 


Res reaſon was, that, as he 
been favoured with a copy of 


the reſolutions to be moved by the 


right honourable gentleman, he 


Found there was very little differ- 


ce between them. The right 


| honourable gentleman's alterations 
might be conſidered rather as addi- 


tions than amendments, They had 
taken different points of view, but 


he did not think their difference 


of ſtatement . conſiderable. This 
being the caſe, he was defirous that 
the right honourable gentteman 
to both ſets of refolu- 
tions being entered upon the jour- 
nals He (Mr. Tierney) admitted 
that the right honourable gentle- 
man's figures were accurate, and 
he did not find that his were con- 
fidered wrong. Every man muſt 


form his own opinion, and nothin 


could better enable them to do 
able fairly to N 

the two ſets of refolutions. The 

rt. hon. gentleman aſſumed different 


data, and drew different conclu- 


fions; particylavly in the mode of 
viewing the amount of the national 


debt, as in 2793 and 179g, and 
the amount of the income tax: va- 


riations that rg Fave a vari- 
ation in the reſults, Still, however, 
he found all bis own figures among 


thoſe of the right honourable gen- 


tleman; ſurrounded, indeed, in 


fuch a manner that he found it dif- 
cult to recogniſe his own children. 


On the third of July the ſubjet of 
was revived, when Mr.. Tierney 
' contended, that it was the laſt thing 
he ſhould be jnclined to do to ſay 
any thing to excite deſpondency in 
. the people of this country; but, 
| When he 


amended reſolution which reſpeftt 


d ſuch extravagant no- 
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tions as bad been ſet forth by the 
miniſter reſpecting the proſperity 
of the country, he thought it right 
een a little ſober reflection. 
ter adverting to the firſt, reſolu- 
tion reſpecting the national debt, 
he ſaid, Mr. Pitt had contended, 
that the money which had been 
raiſed for Ireland could not be con- 
ſidered as a burthen upon England. 
He contended, that money advan- 
ced for Ireland was as much an in- 
eumbrance upon this country as the 
money advanced to. the emperor, 
With reſpect to the ſinking fund, 
there was no man in the houſe who 
gave Mr. Pitt more credit than he 
did; he always thought it the 
brighteſt feature in his character. 
He then aſſerted, that much of the 
proſperity of this country proceed- 
ed from the crippled ſtate of France 
and Holland; and it was equally 
clear, that, after the war, a con- 
ſiderable part of our trade muſt re- 
— n ns In 
ing of the probable expenſes 
after a Tur, he' had — the 
firſt five years after the concluſion 
of this war to the firſt five year 
after the conclufion of laſt war; 
but Mr. Pitt had objected to that 
compariſon, and had tated that 
there were charges at the concluſion 
of the laſt war which would not 
occur at the concluſion of the pre- 
e, ſuch = the allowance —— 
American loyalifts : but ita 
to him 8 of 4 Hei 
nature would probably occur aſtet 
the preſent war; for, if the nobi- 
lity and cl of France were not 
reſtored, he ſuppoſed the generoſij 
-parliament would not leave then 
entirely without ſupport. Mr 
Tierney then adverted to the 


the amount of the - tax upon in- 

come, which Mr. Pitt ſtated 1 

7,500,000, (not that he mow or 
: C4 1 


— > ace — , oo wmofage0omnt' © wm e nnen 
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heyed it would amount even to that 


ſum), although the act applied ten 
millions from this ſource for the 
ſervice of year. This was not 
the only inſtance in which Mr. Pitt 
had been miſtaken ; the PRs 
your the aſſeſſed taxes, which 

en eſtimated at ſeven millions, 
— produced four and a balf. 

r. Tierney contended, that Mr. 
Pitt had made groſs miſtakes in his 
calculations of November laft year. 
He had ſtated” the profits of trade 
at 15 per cent. bat he had been 
well aſſured that it was upon an 
average much leſs. Again, the 
commercial intereſtin London, who 
had eſpouſed the principle of this 
tax, had led Mr. Pitt to expect the 
amount of income derived from 
commerce would be about four 


millions; whereas, by his ſubſe- 


quent ſtatement, the amount was 
only ſtated at two millions; while 
the country intereſt, on 
weight of the tax principally fell, 
would pay nearly to the amount of 
the ſum at which they had been 
eſtimated, After adverting to the 
per cent. ſtock created in 1788, 

r. Tierney. obſerved, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer had 
A on the ſuppoſition that he 

r 


hom the. 


. 


. Tierney) had calculated that 


the 3 cents. would not riſe 

above ſeventy in time of peace. 
On the motion of Mr. Dundas, 

on the. 12th of March, the houſe 


reſolved itſelf into a committee to 


conſidet of the accounts preſented 
to the houſe teſpecting the reve- 
nues arifing out of the Indies. 
It might appear fingular, Mr. Dun- 
das obſerved, that he ſhould bring 


K 2 


| ** 
the Eaſt India revenue which pro- 
rly belonged to the year 1798. 
hat ſtatement, however, was ne; 


cefſary to be made before the houſe 
could properly come to the con - 


- fideration of the eſtimates which 


had already been ſubmitted, or ſee 
how far they 


with the reſult of former calcula» 
tions, in order to make ont a ground 
for the obſervations which he ſhould 
have to offer. He then went to 
ſhow that the preſent arrangement 
brought the view of the-company's 
affairs within a narrow compaſs, 
and that they were divided into two 

Firſt, what might be pro- 
perly called India accounts, as pe- 
culiarly regarding the ſtate of India 
itſelf; ſecondly, the home accounts, 
as reſpectiug particularly the com- 
pany concerns here. Under the 
firſt of theſe heads were to be-found 
a financial ſtatement of the condi - 
tion of the reſpeRive places; ac- 
counts of the expenſes incurred; 
the amount of the debts in India; 
a deduction of the general ſurplus 
not applicable to the payment of 
theſe debts; the ſums which re- 


mained to be expended ;; with many 


other items in the eſtimate not ne- 
ceſſary for his immediate purpoſe 
to ſpecify. The firſt head that pre- 
ſented Itſelf was that of Bengal, 
under which would be ſeen three 


_ deſcriptions of accounts. Firſt, the 


average revenue for the laſt three 
years ; ſecond, a compariſon of the 
eſtimated with the n 
third, the average. eſtimate for the 
enſuin — 

| Theſeacconnts we have abridged 


in 2799 that ſtatement of in a general view, as follows: 


- 


Reſult 


The committee muſt be acquainted - 
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BRITISH AND 
Reſult of the year 1796—7 collectively. 


Revenues, Bengal 55703, 906 


Madras RA VT 1 996, 328 


Bombay #4 „3 „„ 315937 
| — 8,016,171 


Charges. 2 TTY v0* 6 3,862,942 


Ma ass - 9 — 
Bombay · „5662 % %/˖/ĩéů162ũ— 841,825 
7,113,250 


— 
—kͤ ( ·—?Ä—8 


Net revenues of the three preſidencies - + ye 3's 902,912 
2 ſupplies of Bencoolen, & TO 101,190 


— —aͤ—ͤ——jẽũ — 


eds —W4hꝓ—ATlꝙ 00000 +$+0c+ e550 801,722 
- Dedud further en paid on debts. 


Bengal — 352,325 
Madras — . 37,040 
Bombay · ͤ—ͤ—ͤLI— 2 37,482 . 
— 4, 
Net ſurplus from the territorial revenues O 374,875 
Add the amount, ſales, imports, certificates, & c. 36 t, 38 


Amount applicable to purchaſe of inveſtments, j 756,813 


payment of commercial charges, &c· 
Amount actually advanced for purchaſe of in- 
veſtments, payment of commercial charges, 


and in aid of the China prev 


At Bengal ene 20a, 3 
1,202, " 


„ 642,0 
Bombay —— 2 286,913 
5 Ben coolen —— + 18,183 


N N 2,149,538 


— 


— 


Exceeds amount een from revenue as 130% 
23925 


N. „ EEE % 9 9 „ 6 „„ „„ . 
argoes invoiced to Euro -1796—7 with 20; 
charges i 1 * „* . 6 BE "AY v© © 7 ah hy 1,877,432 


\ + GENERAL VIEW. 
Reſult of eſtimates 1797—8 collectively. | 


Revenue. N os * $474 3,348 


Ma * —— . 25334 5,676 
ebay eee 319,101 


8,3977565 


Charges, Bengal . $93,991 
4 Madras * 2,482,858 


| Bombays+ . 4055+ 560 844,050 
—.— 779 
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Net eſtimated revenues of the three preſidencies, 1 „176, 1854 * 
Deduct ſupplies of Bencoolen, & 85, 


Remainder ꝶꝶ＋ꝙ6•dſi.. EEE EEEEEESE vv 60co's>sb 1,090,906 k 
Dedu@ further intereſt on the debts + - - - - - 576,775 
Add —— — * ak SER $14,131 "© 


Eſtimated amount, ſales, imports and certifi- 2 
cates, . a 6 0 0005056 oo TITEL LILEELDE 1. 500, 336 
Amount eſtimated to be applicable in 1797—8 
to the purchaſe of inveſtments, -payment af 1,914,467 
commercial W gc. „„ „eee 


DEBTS IN INDIA, | 
Amount ſtated laſt year STEELE EE EEE) 22 22 


ann: j•G—— 6 9294,39 
Increaſe « - - - - —]— 1 5d nee 1145455, 
_ Debts transferred in the year · 544402 ö 
PxRTSs BEARING INTEREST." . 
FE laſt yea 55690, 142 
Amount this yar — — 7,479,162 
Intereſt of n —2* .. 1,889,020. 
. X 
Amount of interet payable by necounts of kf}, 19.345 
Amount of intereſt ble by accounts of thi 
, eee eee 7675 
Increaſe of intereſt t i 157,430 
| ASSETS IN INDIA. N 
Conſiſting of caſh, goods, &c, laſt year . . 8,958,669 
Ditto dy the preſent ſtatements — — — 10,53 7,145 


— 


Increaſe of aſſets + +++ ++»++ +0+5+ +++» 1,572,476 


Deduct increaſe of aſſets from the above increaſe } | 
of debts, the ſtate of the ee 's A of > 575,979 
N woſe'by „5 2 524 „„ % „„ „„ „6 „5 „ „4446 - 


HOME ACCOUNTS. 


Aggregate amount of ſales —2—*＋»*⸗ 60 I 

. Leſsthan laſt yean +++ + ++ oo enge 0 Oy 
Difference in company's goods alone 1,434,488 

Private trade more than laſt year — 2 

Nemaining difference i in ſale of Dutch goods 5 þ 
K z Sales 


— 


— acme 
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Sales of company's goods eſtimated at «+ + . . 6,284, 83 


Aeually amounted to r. , » $394 


Charges and profit on private trade eſtimated at- + 196,009 
ee, 115,808 


Leſs than eſtimated U cnn 2252 5 „ „ „% 


= 
' 8 i — — 
Ane . * TOs r | 
nce at the cloſe of the year 1797— t-( : 

ed to be againſt the —— N — TLLEELLEE: ! 1,836,320 
gy — R in away ae + iſſue of — 

| $, of aid loans, A maller pay- 

ments for freight &c, than expected, was kt : $49,646 


VOQUF «5 +++ 4c ene 5ceany+eenycu CE2L$0090000 


Making the balance of caſh better than eſtimated 2,376,966 


2 © ESTIMATES 1798—9. , 
Receipts for fales of company's goods. $5,905,927 


ND 
8 . 
After calculating on a payment to the bank, 
amounting to 8 V. and a large ſum for | 


freight, without reckoning an increaſe of ca- : 18 b 
pital, iſſue of bonds or — the balance f 3187937 
againſt the company on iſt of March, 1799, | 
expected to he ·ꝛw· nee pe nearer ecnc_ 3» 

T5 M 3 | DERTS. AT HOME, | 1. 
a n arc 17 323225 ·⁵·⁵32w⁰! „ „„ „„ „6 „6 7,91 55 
In March n „„es 9,288,692 


— ä: —— 


* Ker | Decreaſe ELLE EEE EEE IEEE EN 132,069 


Aﬀets at home and afloat on the iſt of March : 12,476,719 


1797 ——2ͤ⁵õ „ | 
Ditto gn the iſt of March 179998 — % + 13,213,370 
| 1 Increaſe . ance N IE | 1324597 
Adding increaſe of afſety to the above decreaſe 7 
of debt, the ſtate of affairs at home appears þ 1,366,322 


better enen 
N 6 + ' - a —— 


; Actually amounted to V V»VB ALLELES «4+ + +447 18,822 x 
| | Leſs than eſtimated 54525232 1,866,060 
| Receipts on ſale of company's goods eſtimated at 6,555,116 


Receipt leſs than eſtimated. +++» ++ ++ . «1+» $08,648 


enn! 
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ET CHINA AND sr. HELENA, 7 
Balance in China laſt year in favour . 279,250 
Ditto this year againſt ——U— 2 71 945 
Difference at China againſt + «+++ + +++ +550 81 
Balance at St. Helena laſt yea . . . 69,463 ess 
Ditto this year V˙VVV˙'ꝛV˙ꝛF 8 54,248 ; 
Decreaſe at St. Helena + + + + 009.9009 I gap et) 4-214 
| Leſs at China and St. Helena TILE ET LSD 1,002,410 
GENERAL COMPARISON OF DESTS AND ASSETS. e 
Increaſe of debts in F 1 118 
Decreaſe of debts at hohhhne 631 5 
j , Increaſe of debts « « + + oh MIA .. 1,516,690 
Increaſe of aſſets in India +++ «+++ +3 872,476 
Increaſe of aſſets at home ++ ++ ++ +++ 12344557 
Deduct +++ +++ ++ +5 +524 5075033 
Balance at China and St. Helena leſs 1,092,410 
| Net increaſe of aſſe ess 1,304,623 | 
The increaſe of debt, or the general ſtate of the 1 
company's concerns, was, in this view, 5 212,067 
than at the cloſe of the laſt veaa + +++ 
Add charges of four ſbips from Bombay, ar-) ' 
rived in time for inſertion in the home ac- 201,163 
yo 7g pq cov 0000 0.9 2 20 22.059 | 
The total then was —— EEE ETENY 413,220 | ; 
In ſpeaking of the Madras eſti- and obſerved that from theſe reports. 
mate, he obſerved, that, though it ap 


the net charge for the laſt year 
amounted to . this might 
be accounted for from a variety of 
cauſes which increaſed the uſual 
charges in that quarter; they were, 
however, principally to be attri- 
buted to the reinforcements which 
circumſtances made it adviſable 
ſhould be ſent from home, and the 
_ expeditions fitted out there for our 
conqueſts in the eaſt. 

Having gone through the whole 
of the India accounts, as far as re- 
Arded the ſtate of affairs abroad, 


ared, that, of the av . 
for three years, the laſt was 
worſt, he proceeded to read the 
eſtimate of the ſtate of affairs at 
home. At a future time he ſhould 
have occaſion, he ſaid, to obſerve 
more at large upon this ſubject, and 
ſhould now content himſelf with 
remarking, that the balance was in 
favour — the company, as far as 
reſpected the produce of their ſales 
at home; but, upon the whole, takin 
a general viewof the ſtate of their af · 
fairs at home and abroad conjointly, 
it was worſe by 413,220), than it 
K 4 was 


i 


4 nurn Nd 


was at the cloſe of the-laſt ſeſſion 


of parliament, He faid there was 


a further ſum of 200,000). which 
did not appear on the face of theſe 
accounts; büt the reaſon of that 


aroſe from ſome circumſtances that 


attended the quickneſs of the paſ- 
ſage which ſome of the ſhips had 
homeward, + There was a. diſputed 
article of a debt of a million due 


from the nabob of Arcot. For 


ſome time the Eaſt India company 
were truſtees for the payment of the 
diebts of the nabob of Arcot to cer- 
tain creditors. On the breaking 


out of the war, the company ap- 


propriated the whole of his revenue 


tio the expenſes of it; but all theſe 
creditors having ſince been anni- 


hilated by. a& of parliament, the 


nabob demanded the money fo ap- 
reſolution, founded upon the ſtate- 
ment which he had ſubmitted to 


r e back again, as havin 
been, while the matter was in diſ- 
pute, a debt. To this the com- 


pany ſaid, No: the money ex- 


pended for the purpoſe of the war 
you have no claim upon, or at beſt 


t was but a loan.“ Before this 


claim was eſtabliſhed, it was im- 
2 that it could come into the 

atement of the company's affairs; 
and though it appears upon the 
account now, it muſt be conſidered 
that it was no- ne debt, and, in 
fact, could not be included as a de- 
falcation in the produce of the laſt 

year, 80 far otherwiſe, . indeed, 
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that, inſtead of being worſe, the 
company's affairs would be fix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds better than 
laſt year, were not this million in- 
cludet. TOE, > 
The next point to which he call- 
ed the attention of the committee 


vas one, be ſaid, of much import- 


ance. The trade of the company 
he was fully perſuaded was greater 
than it was able to bring home to 


this country. If what was deno- 


minated a clandeſtine trade was ſut- 
fered to exiſt, and that the produce 
of our ſettlements in the Faſt In- 
dies was ſuffered to be tranſported 


in neutral bottoms, it was a cir- 


cumſtance that required the united 
adilities of every gentleman in par- 
liament to inveſtigate and prevent. 
He concluded by moving his firſt 


the-committee, 

Colonel Mark Wood obſerved, 
that Ceylon was not in the account 
like the other parte. 
Mr. ſecretary Dundas faid, that 
it was in the account ; but he beg- 
ged the committee to remember, 
that the accounts in general were 
made of eſtimates ariſing upon 


an average of three years, but 


Ceylon had not been in our pol- 
ſeſſion for three year s. 
The reſolutions were then put 
and carried in the uſual form. 
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Amended Bill for the Redemption of the Land-iax. Debatei'on this Bin. 
Regulations reſpecting Ecclefiaftical Property and Corporations. Amended 


Bill for Scotland. 


F the minor debates which 
took place in the courſe of 
the ſeſſion but few are deſerving 
of notice; among theſe, however, 
the new act reſpecting the ſale of 
the land- tax is one of the moſt. im- 
portant, as a matter of general re- 
2 On the ſixth of Decem- 

the chahcellor of the exche- 
quer moved, that the a& of the 
laſt ſeffion for the fale and redemp- 
tion of the land+tax ſhould be read. 
The act being read accordingly, 
Mr. Pitt tben roſe and ſaid, that, 
a8 various difficulties had occurred 
in executing the act of laſt ſeſſion 
for the redemption of the land-tax, 
it was his intention now to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to render 
the ſaid act mbre effectual, and to 
give greater facility to the execution 
of its proviſions. This additional 
facility was, in the firſt inſtance, 
the object of the new bill. Theſe 
difficulties were of various com- 
plexions. Some complained that 
the time granted to tlie proprietor, 
to parclials his tax, was too ſhort ; 
but, among the intended regula- 
tons, one of the firſt would be to 
allow an extenſion of the time now 
limited for the redemption. He 
likewiſe thought it adviſable to 
make certain provifions for enabling 
perſons to make contracts in ſums 
of money for the redemption of 
the tax. There were alſo perſons 
ho poſſeſſed eſtates in different 
counties,” and by the laſt bill ſuch 
ons Were enabled to charge 


their property in one county, in 


9 0 
= 


for lives and. on long 


laſt ſeſſiog for that purpoſe. 


ew Arrangements reſpecting the Militia, Volunteer and 
Proviſional Cavaliy. Debate on the Slave Trade. 15 


order to redeem their land- tax in 
another. This point, in his mind, 
involved no difficulty; but it ſtill 
gave riſe to ſome objections among 
the commiſſioners, which he was 
now deſirous to remove, It was 


another leading object of the new 


bill to make certain regulations re- 
ſpecting eccleſiaſtical property, and 
perſons poſſeſſing property deviſed 
terms, -and 
who had no claim to the ſame be- 


nefits as perſons enjoying entailgd 


eſtates; he doubted not but a mode 
might be deviſed of extending the 
advantage of the act to ſuch. per- 
ſons, Some objections alſo had 
ariſen reſpecting the inequality of 
aſſeſſments of different pariſhes ; ic 
was even ſnppoſed, and perha 

upon juſt grounds, that there exi 

eq ſome inequality in the aſſeſſments 
of different pariſhes, ſome of which 
it was alleged were now rated at 
more than their fair quota. That 
ſome perſons had been avis 


might be true; it was therefore his. 
wi 


to allow them a pro rata re- 
duction, in conſideration of their 
being ſo over-rated. In ſuch caſes 
alſo where a re-affeſſment had taken 
pack, he intended ie progete that 
uch perſons as had redeenied their 
land-tax ſhould not be liable to any 
additional aſſeſſment. He thep con- 
cluded, by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to enlarge the time 
limited for the redemption of the 
land-tax, and to explain and amend 
the proviſions of the bill introduced 


*. 
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Mr. Jones ſaid, he was not ſur- 

| pai that the miniſter now applied 

Ior alterations upon the bill of the 
laſt ſeffion, as he had ſhown ſo 
much diſregard to the many ſoli- 
ceitations that had been made to him 
to poſtpone it for ſome little time; 


On the queſtion for the reading, 
Sir John Sinclair wiſhed for delay, 
He thought a meaſure of ſo much 
importance to the country, and 
which had met with ſo much op- 
panes in its origin, demanded to 

e ſeriouſly and deliberately diſ. 


—ů— — ——_ Lo — ͤ — — — 


and 


but No was the anſwer which he al- 
ways returned to thoſe folicitations, 


It might be ſaid, that a few altera - 


tions would render the bill accept- 
able; but, in his opinion, no al- 
terations could remove what was 
objectionable in it. We had it from 


. High authority, that the meaſure 


had already been productive of the 
happieſt conſequences; yet the 


_ "houſe was now told, that the bill 


could not go on as it ſtood, In- 
deed he felt fo much, and ſo keenly, 
for the landed intereſt, that he e 
not but confider the preſent mea- 
ſure as a blow aimed at it in favour 


of the monied intereſt; nor could 
he help adopting the opinion and 
the words o 
ber, that, between the landed and the 
monied intereſt, property was about 
to change hands; for the meaſure 


an honourable mem- 


now propoſed he had no heſitation 


in denominating the child of inor- 


dinate power. 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, that he was not 
more ſurpriſed at the- aſperity of 


language uſed by the honourable 


gentleman, than at the incoherency 
of his arguments. It appeared 


from what he advanced, that the 
honourable gentleman had as little 


attended to the proviſions of the 


act, as to the beneficial. effects it 


Had produced throughout the voun- 
or After a ſhort debate, wherein 
Mr. Jones argued againſt the bill, 
r. Burdon for it, the motion 
was then put, and leave given to 
brin in ihe bill. 


Mr. Pitt on the feventh of De- 
cember brought up the bill, and it 


cuſſed by that houſe. 


Mr. Ryder thought the propoſ - 
tion of the honourable baronet a 


ſingular one; for this matter wu 


amply diſcuſſed when it was before 
the houſe laſt year, and this wa 
only to * a facility to carrying 
into effect what parliament had al. 


ready approved, and fo, he believed, 


had the great bulk of the country, 


He thought the wiſh of the houſe 


muſt be to interpoſe as little delay 
as poſſible. | 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, he ſhould propoſe 
that the bill might be read. a ſecond 
time the following day, and printed 
for the purpoſe. of filling up the 
blanks, He concluded with mor. 
ing that It might be printed; which 
was accordingly ordered. 

Mr, Hobart brought up the re. 
port of the bill for explaining and 
amending the act for the redemption 


of the land-tax, on the 8th of De. 


e and it was read a ſecond 
time. 

Mr. Pitt moved the order of the 
day, on the 13th of December, far 
the hauſe to reſolve itſelf into 
committee of the whole houſe 0 
the ſaid bill. The queſtion being 


put, that the ſpeaker do now leant 


the chair, 8 3 
Mr. gone ſaid, it was of ve) 
little uſe for ſo helpleſs an ind 
dual as himſelf to ſay any thing 
upon this bill, after the mark 
-manifeſt, and avowed tadifferenc 
of Mr. Pitt towards every thin 
that was ſaid againſt the mealv* 
is bill was ſald to be a meal 
to give effect to the former bill 


Trg RSSEESESSRSEER 


„„ e nnn ears AF 


Vas read af time. 2 . ſo, indeed, the preamble int 


dif- . . 

might be applied to the payment o 
pol. a ſtanding _ He ſhould ſay no 

more, but leave the bill to the coun» 
IW eee eee {6 000 2908 
or N th 
* The ſpeaker then left the chair; 
ying and after. various clauſes were of- 
d al. fered by Mr. Pitt, and adopted by 
ved, the committee, who went through 
th the bill, the houſe being reſumed, 
ouſe the report was received unmediate- 
ela ly, read, and ordered to be taken 

into further conſideration on Mon- 
) - v IH Þ& a Iz | 
po ke order of the day being read, 


on the 17th; of December, tor the 
further conſideration of the r 
of the land-tax- amendment bill, a 
great number, af new clauſes were 
added to the bill © 

Mr. Pitt faid, that as it was of 


8 the utmoſt conſequence that diſ- 
ation ch (bould be in paſting the 
De. he ſhould. propoſe the third 


reading of it the next day, if it 
* ſhould be engroſſed; which was 
* On reading the order of the day, 
ito 4 on the of December, upon 
ſe 00 the ſaid bill, A 
ging Sir John Sinclair aſked whether 
lea was an account of the ex- 


penſes of carrying this act into ex- 


ecution; or, if not, whether there 


ve was ; 

i. vas any eſtimate of the expenſes 
= like] to de incurred. 18 
-ked, c. Pitt ſaid, that a motion to 
rence that effe& was made ſome time ago; 


hou 


the — was forthcoming; but 


(ure. muſt be aware, that the 
aſur accounts could only be collected 
bill the different perſons through- 
inc out the country employed. to carry 
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the act into execution, and that it 
* 3 to . it et. 
* queſtion being put, upon 
the third reading of — . 


Sir John Sinclair ſaid, that he 


felt the ſtrongeſt repugnance to this 


bill when it was introduced ; thoſe 
objections had not been removed; 
that, however, it was not his inten- 
tion now to detain the houſe with 
obſervations on the general policy 
of the * ; but * were ſome 
ints of conſiderable importance, 
— only in this bill, but alſo in 
that which was connected with it— 
he meant the tax upon income; he 
could not ſuffer the oppartnngy to 
2 of making ſome obſervations; 
auſe, if the plan for the re- 
urge of the land-tax bad been 
on per princi 
and had been 2 nor, — 
effect, there would have been no 
occaſion for the preſent projected 
tax upon income. Ever ſince the 
plan for the redemption of the land- 
tax had been thought of, he was of 
opinion, that the land-tax ſhould 
be ſold for ready money, and it 
would have produced the ten mil- 
lions which the miniſter propoſed 
by the tax upon income, 
and * ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of that tax. The conſequence of 
this meaſure was to make every 
ntleman farmer a - gentleman 
| 4 pw and inſtead of being 
a proprietor of land, he would be. 
con a . proprietor of funds. The 
landed intereſt, he ſhould have 
hoped, would have known too 
much to have been taken in this 
way; they could only gain five 
cent. for their capital under this 
meaſure; whereas, by the due cul- 
tnre of their land, they might gain 
from ſeven to ten per cent. 
Mr. Elliſon ſaid, that if a pro- 
ſelection of commiſſioners bad 
been made, the bill might have 


SS > * 


ical property's and on the 11th of removed by the introduction of 
March Mr 


that it ſhould be an inſtruction to to redeem it, a power of appeal 


* 


of an appeal, merely becauſe the Mr. Elliſon thought the magi 
* 2 ; 7 | , tral 


Mr. Ryder, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, fir preſent clauſe to no leſs an amount 


% 
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been executed without any, or but perſon above mentioned had en- tr 
a very trifling; expenſe. | tered into a contract to buy up his 
"Mr. Pitt then produced a, great land-tax. This, ſurely, would be 
number of clauſes, which were a groſs and flagrant injuſtice. He 
read and agreed io. ald, that @ gentleman of his gc- 

After a ſhort debate, wherein quaintance would be a loſer by th: 


W. Geary, and the ſpeaker, took than between 2 and 30000. 

a part, the bill was paſſed. Mr. Pitt acknowledged there 
This meaſure was ſoon after fol- might be ſome weight in the ho. 
lowed by another, for regulating nourable baronet's objection; but, 
the ſale of the land tax on cecleſlaf⸗ in his opinion, it might be eaſily 


r. Pitt moved the order of proviſion to the following import, 
the day on the bill for facilitating viz. that in caſes where any reduc- 
the redemption of the land- tax by tion had taken place in any man's 
hops, &c. and corporate bodies. land- tax within three years before 
The order being read, he moved he had entered into any contract 


the committee, that they ſhould ſhould” lie againſt any ſuch reduc- 


have power to amend both the acts tion for three years after any ſuch 7 
upon this ſubject; which being contract had been entered into. mo 
agreed to, and the houfe being in a Mr. Simeon thought that, with- thit 
committee, E FAT out fuch a modification, the clauſe bill 
Mr. Pitt brought up ſeveral a- would in ſeveral caſes be extremely whi 
 mendments, which were agreed to. r In corroboration of fir 8 
The amendments were ordered tobe William Pulteney's obſervation, he ver; 
printed,” 10047 maetentioned acircumſtance which had whi 
On the 13th of March, a clauſe come to his knowledge, and which by | 
being reid to 8 any appeal though he was not prepared to prove ſto 
taking place after a contract had at the bar.of the houſe, yet it was ever 
been entered into, ſome conver-. one that he-could infiſt upon with an: 
fation aroſe between ſir William full confidence that it was founded mor 
Pulteney and Mr. Pitt. in truth. The circumſtance he al- in F 
Sir William Pulteney put a caſe luded to was the caſe of a'magil- all } 

to ſhow the injuſtice that might trate, Who, he believed, before the juſti 
ariſe from the operation of the tax paſſed into a law, but yet while bill, 
clauſe—it was that of a man who it was in contemplation; had con- the 
might be ſuppoſed to obtain, by trived to get into his poſſeſſion the that 
improper means, the reduction of books of the pariſn, which enabled dece 
the land-tax. This perſon, imme- him to make out a new ſet oi ſyſte 
diately after ſuch reduction, might books, in which he took occaſion N 
enter into a contract to purchaſe to make a conſiderable reduction had 
his land-tax; and by availing him- in his own: aſſeſſment in the parild to w 
ſelf of this contract, and of theſe where he poſſeſſed a large property, been 
reduced terms, he might occaſion and thus had increaſed the aſſeſ- [ 


an increaſe in the afſeſſments of ments of the other pariſhionen. 
other perfons, -who, in this caſe5- The old books were ſuppoſed u 
would be deprived of the benefit have been deſtroyed, 
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tate who had acted fo ſcandalous a act.“ This. amendment he moved, 


** 
) his inſtead of being cautiouſly al- and the houſe agreed to it. 

be Nel to in that houſe, ought to be Sir William Pulteney entered at 
He dragged before the court of king's conſiderable length into objections 


bench. The bouſe then divided on againſt parts of this bill, and pro- 
the clauſe : for it, 34; againſt it, poſed an amendment, the object of 
4: majority, 30. | Which was to allow three months 
The proviſion reſpecting appeals, for hearing certain appeals under the 


here ſuggeſted by the chancellor of the proviſion of the former act. This 
1 exchequer, was then introduced, amendment was ſet aſide, to make 
but, and the other clauſes gone through; way for another propoſed by Mr. 
alily after which Mr. Pitt gave notice, Elliſon, which was, to leave out of 
of a that, from the urgency there was the bill the whole of the clauſe for 
ort, of paſſing the bill before the holi - appointing by the crown ſeven com- 
duc- days, and from the anxiety with miſſioners, to judge of the value of 


which many of the parties intereſt- the land tax belonging to eceleſiaſ- 

ed in it waited to ſee it paſs into a tical dignitaries, and to corpora- 

law, he ſhould be obliged to move tions, &c. This clauſe he contended . 
that the bill be read a third time to be wholly unconſtitutional, and, 

on the morrow. like the Delphic oracle, to catch both 

Mr, Pitt, on the 15th of March, ways—and, he was ſorry to ſay, 

moved the order of the day for the catch where it ought not, 

third reading of the ſaid bil. The Sir john Sinclair ſeconded the 


auſe bill was then read a third time; on motion. 

nely which #417 of Mr. Pitt defended the propriety: . 
f fir Sir William Pulteney ſtated ſe- of the clauſe, as a meaſure for the _ 
„ he veral caſes of individual hardſhip,. benefit, inſtead of the injury, of 
| had which would be neceſſarily effected church and corporation property. 
hich by ſome of the clauſes as they now This clauſe, and the appointment 
rove ſtood. Public utility, he faid, how- of commiſſioners, had no reference 
was nee SY, could never warrant at all to the ordinary buſineſs of the 
with an act of injuſtice, and was nothing land-tax, The amendment was 
ded more than the principle acted upon then put, and negatived. 

e il. in France, and the ground on which Sir W. Pulfeney's amendment 
gil. all her enormities were ſought to be was then diſcuſſed, and oppoſed by 

the juſtified, As to the object of the Mr. Pitt. | - 
hile bill, which was avowedly to aid Mr. Simeon took this opporty- 


the funds, he would never conſent nity to correct, in part, the ſtate. 
that the treaſury of England ſhould ment he hat made with reſpect to a 
become a ſpecies of ſtock- jobbing ma iſtrate. It was well known to 


t oi ſyſtem to raiſe the funds. thoſe who knew the individual to 
fon Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the bill whom he alluded. In ſtating what 
tion had branched out beyond the limits he did, he had only ſaid he was 
rin do which he thought it might have informed that the former books of 
ty, deen confined, and for that reaſon rate had been burnt. He had fince 
Nell he preamble was defective; to re- found that they were not burnt; that 
en medy which, he ropoſed that the they were only cancelled. He wiſhed 
d 10 preamble ſhould ſtate theſe words: to correct the errors of his former 


ſtatement; for he wiſhed to ſay, not 


Aud to explain and amend the ſaid 


— 


izt R111 


only what was e/extially, but alſo 
what was literal bu It aid ap- 
pear that theſe bodks were cancel- 
led, and that certain perſons joined 
with that individual in that a&; 
whether fraudulently or only erro- 
neouſly, he ſhould not ſay ; for one 
of the individuals implicated in the 
imputation had ſubmitted , to a 
courſe which would make his cha- 
'-raQter the ſubje of judicial exa- 
mination. "6.1 | 0 
The. queſtion was then put on 
- fir Wm. Pulteney's amendment, 
which was negatived without a di- 
viſion, The bill was afterwards 
read a third time, and paſſed. 

Mr. W. Dundas moved, on the 
third of April, for leave to bring 
in a bill to amend ſo much of the 
acts for the redemption of the land- 
tax as far as they related to Scotland, 

and likewiſe to extend the time, 
and to empower the proprietors of 
.certain eſtates to ſell a part of theſe 
eſtates for the purpoſe of redeeming 
the land-tax. In conſequence, a 
| bill was brought in and paſſed, 

Some regulations were alſo made 
reſpecting the military force of the 
country, which it is neceſſary 
briefly to notice. Is 

On the twentieth of February 
Mr. ſecretary Dundas called the at- 
tention of the houſe to the militar 
force and internal defence of this 

country, He highly extolled the 
late act paſſed for increaſing our 
” Internal ſtrength, and the zeal of 
all deſcriptions of people in it, who 
had thus baffled the deſigns of fo- 
reign enemies and domeſtic traitors, 
His object, he ſaid, was to provide 
ſome additional regulations, which 
would be highly beneficial. ._ 
The late act of parliament for 
_ raifing certain militia corps was li- 
mited to the roth of February, ow- 
ing to many cauſes, amongſt which 


needed. He wiſhed to allow a di 


* 
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was the late inclemency. of the 
weather, There were many raiſed 
that had not an opportunity of meet, 
ing; Ni Ae far they 
might extend their ſervices, he 
ſhould wiſh to enlarge the time to 
ſuch future day as might be deemed 
neceſſary. Another point referred 
to the ſtate of the militia force; i 
had been tripled of late'years, and 
calculated at the number of 106, o00 
but they had not actually amounted 
to this, though ſuch had been the el 
timate : the whole amount was about 
250,000 men; Believing this force 
was fully adequate to the ſecurity 
of the country, he ſhould not pro 
. poſe its augmentation ;. confident 
that it was not in the power of the 
enemy to make any ſerious attempt 
on the iſland where we were 6 
happy as to live: but, as then 
were numbers of men wanted for 
the (purpoſe of manufacture and 
r he ſhould be fory 
that more ſhould be brought out 
of the militia than were abſolute! 


cretionary power to the command 
ers of the regiments under the lord 
lieutenants of the counties, r 
ing the balloting. for the remainde 
which was deficient, 
The volunteer y was nov 
near 30, 00. It was a force which 
did great honour. to thoſe who 
were engaged in it: they affordei 
the beſt means of defence. The 
were a body of men, who, iron 
their education, were beſt qualißel 
to judge; from their ety, mol 
likely to feel; and, from their b. 
bits, to have an affection for tht 
conſtitution of their country. Ht 
truſted that thoſe gentlemen, whol 
diſcipline became as much the ob, 
ject of praiſe as their zeal vd 
admi would not find our g* 
vernment had relaxed becauſe b 


kingdom was become ſafe. With - 
out- wiſhing to take any further 
ſteps with regard to the proviſional 
cavalry, he had only to move that 
the laſt act might be read, that be 
might afterwards bring in a bill of 
amendment. , 
This being granted, he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for re- 
ducing the number of militia forces 
in England. | 
Colonel Wood was of opinion, 
that, inſtead of * diminiſhing, it 
would be better to increaſe them to 
the full number of 100,000 ; and, as 
it was defirable to afford as much 
relief ta the country as poſſtble, a 
mode might be deviſed to allow the 
old and well-diſciplined men in the 
militia regiments leave of abſence 
for a given time, who would not 
only be fit for duty, but furniſh 
that ſupply for induſtry and agri- 
culture which the proſperous ſtate 
of the country ed. 

Mr. Buxton approved of the re- 
duction. As to the mode propoſed 
by colonel Wood, he doubted the 
praticability of it. 

Lord Sheffield doubted whether 
it was in the power of the crown 
to call forth the ſupplemental mi- 
— Kong the = ; My 0 being 
proceeded to ſtate, that 

they were to be called out only in 
caſe or danger of invaſion or inſur- 
rection; and, if Ireland was threat- 
ened, jt would be an argument for 
keeping up the full number to ſup- 
the place of thoſe ſent the 

er kingdom, He wiſhed the 
country to be relieved from the 
burthen of providing for the fami- 
ies of perſons ſerving in the mili- 
ta, which in many caſes amounted 
10 128. on rack-rents ; nor did he 
think it neceſſary that the yeomanry 
and volunteer borps ſhould aſſem- 
ble. ſo often as ormerly, as their 


Uikcipline might exiſt without it. 


higher ſen 
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+ Mr, ſecretary Dundas faid, he 
A 2 e e wag 
7 ity* in calling out the ſup- 
plementary militia. The act gave 
the king the power. It was aſter 
his majeſty's intention had been 
notified to the houſe by a meſſa 
that they had been called out, a 
it was under the My of the 
houſe that they now ſerved. As to 
the gary Frog) the expenſe 
of 90, oool. 30,000 cavalry, at 
the rate of 3). per man a year, for 
keeping up their accoutrements, 
&c. could not be conſidered as an 
expenſive bargain ; and moſt of the 
volunteer corps colt nothing. 

Lord Sheffield explained. He by 
no means meant to lop off the allow- 
ance of 31. per man, nor that they 
ſhould be put on any footing to 
exempt them from being called up- 
on when wanted, 

Mr. Burdon thought offenſive 
meaſures would be more advanta- 
geous. Economy was good; but it 
was important that we ſhould be 
prepared for offence as well as de- 
fence, and the reduction of part of 
the force propoſed might be 
plied to the augmentations of t 
regulars, by allowing the militia to 

iſt into the latter. | 

Sir James Pulteney; agreed that 
the importance was great of an of- 
fenſi ve force. The bill allowed a 
limited number to enliſt; and, 
though that did not fucceed ſo well 
as could have been wiſhed, the 
principle ought ſtill to be follow- 
ed up. He was well aware that 
the oppoſition to this meaſure 
aroſe from the commanders of mi- 
litia regiments, . from a laudable 
wiſh to retaia the men who made 
a good appearance under their com- 
mand; but he did not doubt but 
their feelings would give way to 2 

fe of ublic benefit. 


ry 


he ſafety of Ireland, and with 
= 
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It that of the empire, had perhaps 
been owing to the volunteer offers 
of the militia: but it was not fit 
that we ſhould rgly merely on a 
volunteer army; we ought to have 
a tranſportable force; and though 
from a battalion of 5 or 600 men 
many could not be ſpared, yet, as 
the regiments amount to 1200, a 
few. might be taken from this corps 
without inconvenience. . 
© Leave was given to bring in the 
dill for reducing the, militia and 
regulating the proviſional cavalry, 
which accordingly paſſed in the 
courſe of the ſeſſion. 
The old ſubject of the ſlave 
trade was again agitated, and with 
the uſual ſucceſs. On the iſt of 
March Mr. Wilberforce again in- 
'troduced the ſuhjz& to the houſe 
of commons; and began by obſery- 
ing, that it was with great pain he 
proceeded. to the execution of the 
duty in which he was now engaged 
not that he reluctantly beſtowed 
any time on this great ſubject, which 
bad been ſo fully and ſo frequently 
diſcuſſed in that houſe, the ſlavę 
trade. So long as he was cheered 
under his labours by the hope of ul- 
timate ſucceſs, he had never fainted 
for a moment; but the recollection 
of the paſt afforded him a diſcou- 
_ raging proſpect for the future; it 
Fas now eleven years ſince he had 
6: pointed out the ſyſtem of wick- 
edneſs and cruelty with which he 
was at war, to the indignant repro- 
bation.of the houſe and the country, 
For ſome time, though he did not 
attain his point, he had ſeemed to 
make ſome progreſs towards it ; and 
in 1793 the bouſe appeared deter- 
Win that the trade ſhould be per- 
mitted to exiſt only a few years 
longer, merely for the purpoſe of 
enabling planters to fill up vacan- 


cies in their exiſting gangs. But 


| when the year 2796, that promiſed 


would Engliſhmen bear the idea of 


ear of jubilee, arrived, the houſe 
d forgotten its engagement. Ap. 
parently unconſcious of what had 
paſſed, it ſuſpended the deciſive 
ow, and in the following year it 
even put out of its own hands in 
ſome manner the office of ending 
this ſhameful traffic, which had ſub. 
ſiſted by its ſufferance. The colo- 
nial legiſlatures, not the parliament 
of Great Britain, were now to de- 
termine when the ſlave trade ſhould 
ceaſe; and with grief he muſt de- 
clare he now almoſt deſpaired to 
ſee the abolition effected by a Bri. 
tiſh parliament. The colonial legil- 


latures neither could nor would 


enforce the ſyſtem of reform, to 
render the further. importation of 
ſlaves unneceſſary, and thus by de- 
575 make way to its termination. 

irſt, let the means be examined 
which were to effect this object: a 
law was to be enacted preſcribing 
the quantity of food and clothing 
which the ſlaves ſhould receive; 
the labour to be exacted, the na- 
ture of their habitations, the due 
degree of medical care, of correc- 
tion, and of puniſhment. - It was 
eaſy to draw up an act in which all 
theſe particulars ſhould be accurate- 
ly ſtated ; but to enforce it was a 
very different matter :.and indeed 
the reaſonableneſs of it might well 
be queſtioned, . as the particulars 


"muſt be varied according to the 


infinitely varying circumſtances of 
different plantations. But, in fact, 
it was uſeleſs to argue againſt theſe 
regulations, becauſe they were im- 
practicable; for, would it be endur- 
ed in any free country, and eſpe- 
cially in one where the evils of ſlare- 
ry gave more than common ſeuſibi- 
lity of the value of liberty, that a 


conſtant ſcrutiny into all the parti - 


culars of domeſtic. arrangement 


ſhould be eſtabliſhed by law f How 


any 
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any perſon having a right to exa- 
tnine into the detail of their famil 
economy ? It would be vain, it 
would be contrary to the feelings of 
buman nature, to expect that ſuch a 
ſyſtem ſhould be carried Into effect. 
t what was the temptation held 
out to induce the planters to ado 
it? what was the premium? Int 
hopes of a great reward, perhaps, 
they might commit a violence upon 
their natural feelings; but the temp-. 
tation, the premium, was the very 
thing which they deprecated as the 
greateſt of all evils. An abolition of 
this trade]! Was it therefore to be 
imagined that theſe planters would 
ſubmit to the moſt odious reſtraints, 
the moſt invidious inquiſitorial re- 
gulations, for the purpoſe of accele- 
rating what they moſt of all wiſhed 
to tetard and defeat? The aſſembly 
of Jamaica had ſpoken out, and 
put the point at iſſue out of con- 
troverſy. For his own part, he re- 
ſpected them for ſo doing; they had 
acted more honourably in r 
their determination never to afli 
in aboliſhing the ſlave trade, than if 
they had diſguiſed their ſentiments 
to appear to co-operate with the 
bouſe of commons. In the con- 
cluſion of their addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty they declared, that, in the legiſ- 
lative meaſures which they ſhould 
introduce for the benefit of their 
ſlaves, tltey were actuated by mo- 
es of humanity only, and rot with 
ery view to the termination of the ſlave 
'rade, „ The tight of obtaining 
labourers from Africa” (for ſucti was 
the ſoftening phraſe by which they 
vere willing to conceal the evils 
which they reſolved to perpetuate) 
is ſecured to your majeſty's ſub- 
lects in this colony by ſeveral Bri- 
liſh acts of parliament, and ſeveral 
proclamations of your majeſty's 
royal anceſtors. They, or their 
— have emigrated and 


ry 


any act that may ren 
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ſettled in Jamaica under the moſt 
ſolemn promiſes of this aſſiſtance; 
and they can never give up, or de 
a this eſſential 

right doubtful.” Theſe words, Mr. 
ilbefforce remarked, were follow- 
ed by a hint, not the moſt decent, 
concerning the condition of their 
iance to the crown. All this 
might ſeem ſtrong, but it was no 
more than what had been contended 
for by their agent, Mr. Sewell, in a 
preceding year. He had maintained 
that the ſlave trade ought to be con- 
tinued, not to fill up the deficiencies 
of the exiſting gangs, but to bring 
into cultivation all the land which 
remained to be ſettled. In fact, it 
was for the formation of new ſet- 
tlements, not for the maintenance 


of old ones, that this traffic had 


been carried on for many years 
paſt; and when it was conſidered. 
that we had now begun to ſettle on 
the Continent of South America, 
there were no limits ta the demand 
for ſlaves which would be required. 
The houſe might ſee the immenſe ex- 
tent of it even in Jamaica itſelf. The 
whole iſland was faid- to contain 


.3, 500,000 acres; of tlus 700,000 


acres were actually cultivated, and 
three-fifths, or 2, too, ooo acres, ſt ill 
remained to be ſo. Now, as Jamaica 
had been in the habit of importing 
ſlaves for a century paſt, and during 
that period had imported above 
600,000, two or three centuries more 
muſt elapſe, and near a, ooo, ooo ſla ves 

be imported, to ſatisfy the demands 
of this ſingle iſland, It was ſtrange 


that men could contemplate. ſuch a 


proſpect with complacency. The 
aſſembly of Jamaica was not with 
out its expedient, and a cyrious one 
it was: when ſome reflections were 
caſt on their humanity for encou- 
raging the African trade, they ſaid 
that there appeared a great miftake 
on that TR u fact, © it 
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Great Britain, that thg inhabitants 
of the Weſt-India ifſands had no 
concern in the ſhips trading to 
Africa; the African trade was 
purely a Britiſh trade, carrted on 
by Britiſh ſubjects; in ſhort, the 
> planters only bought what Britiſh 
acts of parliament had declared to 
be legal objects of purchaſe.” 
Thus the office of terminating 
the ſlave trade was transferred b 
that houfe to men who declared, 
that, although theirs was the profit, 
the guilt and ſhame belonged to 
England ! .And could ſuch men be 
expected to aboliſh it? Whatever 
ſtreſs had. been laid on arguments, 
uſed by himſelf and others, to prove 
that the iſlands could not be injured 
by the abolition, this had never been 
the primary motive; the grand ob. 
ject was, to end the complicated, 
numerous, and extenſive evils which 
this deteſted traffic produced upon 
the continent of Africa. He did 
not mean to expatiate upon, but he 
muſt remind them of, the cruel 
ravages which defolated the ſhores 
of an immenſe tract of earth. Un- 
der the ſpecial protection of a Bri- 
tiſh parliament, wars were excited 
between nation and nation, between 
chieftain and chieftain : innume- 
rable were the acts of individual de- 
_ predation : the princes of the coun- 
try were rendered the oppreffors 
and deſtroyers of the diſtricts which 
naturally looked up to them for 
rotection; the adminiſtration of 
juſtice was corrupted ; crimes were 
fabricated, and convictions multi- 
plied, to increaſe the ſupply of 
flaves; the .aged and the infant, 
male and female, all ranks and con- 
_ ditions, were affected by this wide- 
waſting calamity, Security was ba- 
niſhed wherever the ſlave trade was 
known ; inteſtine broils and deadly 
feuds were carefully fomented aud 
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ſeemed not to be underſtood in 


7 *; t 
kept alive; every appetite was ſtimn- op 
lated, every bad paſſion inflamed! — 


What a ſpectacle was here exhibit- 40 
ed! Even granting (what he did not 
grant) that the Weſt-Indian cultiva - 
tion might ſuffer ſome injury by a 
humane change of ſyſtem, ought we, 
for the ſake of a few little ſpecks as 
it were in the midſt of a diſtant 
ocean, ought we to diffuſe miſery 
and deſolation throughout an im- 
menſe continent, one fourth per- 
haps of the habitable globe? It had 
been received as an indubitable truth, 
that civiliſation. firſt ſpread itſelf 
over the coaſt, and thence made its 
way into the interior: but ſome 
gentlemen from Sierra Leone found 
the very reverſe to be the truth; 
and their accounts were confirmed 
by thoſe of later travellers. © Upon 
the coaſt, whereon the ſlave trade 
revailed, where the natives had 
een in conſtant habits of inter- 
courſe for 200 years with the moſt 
poliſhed nations of Europe, from one 
end of it to the other, all was brutal 
darkneſs, ignorance, and barbariſm, 
But in the interior, where the face 
of a European had never been ſeen, 
they were two or three centuries 
further advanced in civiliſation, 
Large cities were found, beaſts of 
burden were uſed, the uſe of letters 
was known, books were held in 
eſtimation. Even there, however, 
the fatal influence was felt of a con- 
nection with our European world, 
the ſtate of ſociety being in ſome 
degree affected, and in proportion 
vitiated, by the demand of flaves 
upon the coaſt. - There indeed ve 
were only known as corruptors and 
deſtroyers. In proportion to thelf 
intercourſe with us, they were de 
praved, and exhibited a humiliating 
combination of all the vices of po- 
liſhed ſociety with the brutalities ol 
ſavage life! There was one conl- 
deration which aroſe out of tit 
cri 
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eritical fituation in which this 
country, was placed ; we were en- 
paged in a war with a nation which 
had caſt off all regard to thoſe 
ſacred principles which almoſt all 
men profeſſed to, venerate; we had 
declared that our conduct ſhould be 
a contraſt to theirs; yet, to the com - 
parative diſgrace of Great Britain, 
it muſt be told, that, with whatever 
crimes France was blackened, and 
with whatever motives ſhe had act - 
d, ſhe had abolifked the flave trade — 
whilſt we, acknowledging that it 
vas an unjuſt and cruel traffic, con- 
trary to every principle of religion 
and dictate of humanity, yet ſup- 
port it, and cleave to it ; and, even 
hen we have caſt it off, return to 
t with more earneſtneſs than ever, 
If there was an over-ruling. Provi- 
lence, muſt we not expect to feel the 
fatal effects of this hardened con- 
inuance in acknowledged guilt? 
He did not indeed expect that the 
ntervention of Providence would 
de marked by hurricanes and earth- 
quakes; but there was an eſtabliſh- 
dorder of things, a courſe of events, 
ſure connection between vice and 
iſery, which, through the operation 
of natural cauſes, worked the divine 
ill, and vindicated the moral go- 
ernment of the Supreme Diſpoſer of 
ll human events. They who would 
ook to the preſent ſtate of the Weſt- 
adian iſlands would ſee a plain com- 
ent on this text: an immenſe iſland, 


as now in the power of thoſe very 
dlacks who but works had been in a 
ate of ſlavery. What but the in- 
tuation produced by vice and ſelf- 
ſuneſs could render the iſland of 


| Jamaica inſenfible to the danger 


ich threatened to overwhelm it? 
Purely the inhabitants might well 
iſh that the abolition had paſſed 
even years ago; in which caſe, 
50,000 fewer negroes would have 


"hich contained 500,000 flaves,” 
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been brought into the Weſt-Indies 
to increaſe the inequality of the 


white to the black population. Let 


they continued to add to the diſpro- 
portion, from every man's regard- 
ing his momentary intereſt, and 
blinding himſelf to the fatal conſe- 
quences, Would the negro leader, 
who but a few years ago was him-" 
ſelf a ſlave, endure to ſce whole car- 
goes of his countrymen brought to 
an ifland under his eyes, and, merely 


on account of their colour, ſold into 


a ſtate of the moſt degrading and 
1 ſubjection? Would he not 
conclude, that, by ſuffering this 
ſyſtem to extend without oppoſi- 
tion, it might in the end endanger 
his own authority, and reduce him 
and his adherents to their former 
wretched ſlavery? Mr, Wilberforce 
ſaid, that he would only ſuggeſt one 
more argument to elucidate the un- 
reaſonableneſs of the houſe being 
ſatisfied with leaving the abolition 
to the colonial aſſemblies by means 
of internal regulations: take the 
code enacted above a century ago; 
many of its proviſions were very 
humane, and the enforcement of 
them was committed to the-king's 
procurer, who was more likely to - 
carry them into execution than an 
equal in a land of equals, where it 
is invidious. to aſſume a cenſorial 
authority. The ſyſtem of the Spa- 
niards was in ſeveral particulars ſtill 
more mild and beneficent. If Gre- 
nada had its Grenadians, they alſo 
had their protector of the Indians 
and the Portugueſe exhibited very 
amiable inſtances of their attention 


to the comfort of their ſlaves in their 


directories. But had all theſe regu- 
lations produced any practical ef- 
fects? had they rendered the ſlave 
trade unneceflary ? In fact, poſitive 
laws of this kind could not alter the 
ſtate of ſociety, and the moral order 
of things. For himſelf, he had per- 
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cormed his duty; he ſolemnly pro- 
eſted againſt the conſequences 
which might follow from the con- 
tinuance of the preſent ſyſtem, He 
waſhed his hands of the blood which 
might be ſhed, both in the eaſtern 
and weſtern world. He conjured 
the houſe to give the finiſhing blow 
to practices too long continued un- 
der their connivance ; even thoſe 
who ſteeled themſelves againſt the 
claims of juſtice, and the feelings of 
' humanity, muſt perceive that no 
' ether meaſure but the immediate 
abolition of this trade could inter- 
poſe a barrier againſt that ruin, 
which, like a flood, was ready to 
deſolate our Weſt-Indian poſſeſſions, 
Tbe ſpeaker then aroſe and mov- 
ed for a committee ; this being the 
uſual practice on all queſtions re- 
lating to trade: to which Mr. Wil- 
berforce acquieſced. 

Sir William Young faid, that he 
gave credit to the honourable mem- 
ber for the purity of his motives; 
but the colonies had already been 
much ayitated by ſuch diſſenſions, 
aud he was fearful the worſt conſe- 
quences would enſue from ſo often 
bringing forward ſuch a ſubject. 
He read a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the Weſt-Indies, ſtat- 
ing, that the effects of the language 
uſed by certain gentlemen. in that 
houſe would be to deluge the 
iſlands with blood; that the minds 
of ſlaves were already inflamed with 
French principles, and by French 
brigands. 
the conduct of the colonial aſſem- 
blies in general, and inſtanced To- 
bago as being an ifland once in the 


poſſeſſion of France, and inhabited 


by Frenchmen, but which had re- 
turned to the dominion of Eng- 
land at the commencement of the 
preſent war, in conſequence of the 
dlitference of treatment to the blacks, 
whe had been entruſted with arins, 


declared their hope that the trade 


Sir William vindicated - 
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and joined their maſters to drive ont 
the French. The general aſſembly 
of St. Kitt's, compoſed of delegates 
from all the Leeward Iflands, had 


might finally be ended, One fource 
of the diſtreſs of the negroes wa 
the diſtreſſes of their maſters; but 
the act of this aſſembly was calcu. 
lated to make more ample proviſion 
for them, The negroes always re- 
ceived indulgencies beyond the ſpirit 
of any legiſlative colonial act; for 
they were allowed portions of rum, 
&c. which no act could preſcribe, 
With reſpect to the ſlate of educ. 
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tion amongſt the ſlaves, the rev, Mr, 2 
Thornton bad aſſured him, that it U 
the iſland of Antigua the black o 
were good Chriſtians, But the mod by 
of attack was now changed ; once * 
the colonial aſſemblies, then tte lo 
overſeers, were in fault: but thi, 1 
good effect was to be attributed to 9 
the exertions of the former. [i Pe 
the iſland of Grenada a revolt of the " 
my bad lately been ſuppreſſed; 5 
and therefore it was conſidered du- 10 
erous at once to make violent u · 11 
orms, St. Vincent's equally will bo 
to ameliorate the condition of the of 
flaves, and only the abſence. of it in 
282328 had occaſioned any del. It 

e affirmed that the connection vn io 
ſuch as ſubſiſted between a maſter ad 
and a labourer, not between! 8 
planter and a ſlave. Dominica and Fe 
Barbadoes had ſhown the ſame zl all 
and, though the import to the latte! 4 
iſland was large, the fact was, that 6 
all veſſels nectſſarily tonched there tha 
as the moſt weſterly of the Leewarl h 
Iſlands, and made an entrance d * 
their cargoes. The trade mig the 
have ill effects; but the beſt mod! | 
of removing them would be by! ah 
gradual.abolition. The parliameit 5 
of Great Britain had been truly tif of 
benefactor of the colonies by atten ter 


ing to the civiliſatioa of tac 


- 
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and adopting progreſſive meaſures, 
Already we had conſuls at Algiers, 
Tuais, &c. and the hardſhips of the 
middle paſſage might be mitigated 
by appointiug them alſo on the 
coaſt of Africa, If a limitation of 
only one flave to every three tons 
was made, he would agree to it—in 
ſhort, to any thing which could tend 
to this gradual termination; but not 
to any propoſal to change ſuddenly 
all the property of the Weſt Indies, 
to convert their revenues into mere 
life-annuities, by a meaſure which 
would operate as a forecloſure of 
every mortgage. With regard to 
Jamaica, he wiſhed the houſe to 
reflect upon the particular ſituation 
of that iſland when his majeſty's 
addreſs reached them; to conſider 
the value of that colony, and the 
loſs which muſt ariſe to the parent 
country ſhould all ſecurity for pro- 
perty be looſened, by the immedi- 
ate aboluon of the trade, and eman- 
cipation of the negroes. We ought 
to take into conſideration the pre- 
ſent circumſtances: an army of 
blacks under Touſſaint in a neigh- 
bouring iſland, and the principles 
of France ſtruggling to find a way 
into the very heart of our colonies. 
It vas this ſituation which occa- 
ſioned the apparent inattention to the 
addreſs of that houſe, which would 
have met with cordial co-operation 
at any other ſeaſon. It had bern 
* that ſlavery extinguiſhed 
intellect; but an ancient author 
(Macrobius) had left upon record, 
that Zeno, and ſome of the greateſt 
palloſophers of Greece, were ſlaves. 

ir William ended with oppoſing 
the motion, 

Mr. Petrie declared it was his opi- 
nion, that the abolition of the Afri- 
can flave trade would be the ſcourge 
of Africa. Conſulting his own in- 
tereſt as a planter, he wiſhed it to 
ale place; but as a coſmopolite he 
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wiſhed the continuance of the trade, 
out of humgnity to the inhabitauts 
of the coaſt, IL 
Mr. Dent contended, that it was 
impoſſible that the ſlave trade could 
be aboliſhed without the co-opera- 
tion of the colonial legiſlatures. It 
could only be effected by regula- 
tions adopted on the ſpot. _ There 
was one very alarming ſpecies of 
ſla very now exiſting, the practice of- 
Iriſumen binding themſelves for a 
period of years to ſerve in ſome of 
the States of America; aud 6000 
perſons were thus annually ſold into 
ndage. He deprecated the con- 
ſequences which might ariſe from a 
conſiderable number. of royaliſt ne- 
groes being ſent to Jamaica on the 
evacuation of St, Domingo, and he 
feared they would unhinge the minds 
of our negroes, who were peaceably 
inclined it nat inflamed by ſpeeches 
made upon the ſubject. This houſe 
had nothing to do, but in the way of 
regulation to promote the abolition 
of the ſlave trade. The planters in 
the different iſlands had ſettled under 
the acts of the houſe, and by theſe 
were entitled to be proteted, He 
alluded to the ſtate of the blacks, 
the rules by which the property they 
acquired was protected, and the ad- 
vantages which they enjoyed over 
the poor in many places -particu- 
larly in one reſpect, that in the ac- 
quiſition of property the negroes in 
the iſlands were ſubject to no taxes 
at all, | | 
Sir Ralph Milbank ſaid, he con- 
fidered all modifications of a ſyſtem 
fundamentally vicious and unjuſt, 
as incovfiſtent with humanity, and 
ſuch as ought not to be tolerated by 
any free nation In its very nature 


this traffic was cruel and oppreflive; 


not but that thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
property for hom the trade had 
been permitted might be men of 
humanity, as he knew they were; 
L 3 and 


and he was ſurpriſed that Engliſhmen 
and freemen could heſitate in abo- 
liſhing this ſlave trade immediately. 
Mr. Sewell oppoſed the motion 
at great length: as agent for the 
iſland of 3 he was called 
upon to ſay ſomething in reply to 
the ſtatement of the aiſewbly's Ford 
Jution, He confeſſed that the 
might have been irritated to find, 
that, after the houſe had agreed to 
the addreſs of 1797, the honourable 
gentleman perſevered in his endea- 
vours to perſuade parliament to 
come to a precipitate reſolution. 
The acts of the aſſembly - however 
evinced, that they were diſpoſed to 
give effect to the recommendation 
of that houſe. With reſpect to the 
aſſertion of right, he underſtood it 
to refer to a claim of right. Allowing 
the means of cultivating thoſe lands 
already, and under the faith of be- 
ing able to procure them, they had 
ſettled in the iſlands. Their reſo- 
lutions proved that they were pur- 
ſuing that courſe which would tend 
to the abolition of the trade, by 
rendering it unneceſſary. He al- 
luded to the evacuation of St. Do- 
mingo, and ſaid, that to coaleſce 
with Touſſaint would be to eman- 
cCipate all the negroes in our iſlands, 
Mr. Secretary Dundas regretted 
that he had never been able to agree 
with any of thoſe perſons to the 
Full extent of their opinions, who 
ſupported the moſt oppoſite extremes 
upon this ſubject. Our poſſeſſions 


by a very imperfect tenure, if it 
was to depend entirely upon the 
ſupply of a factitious population. 
He was ſorry to differ from the 
friends he loved who were in favour 
of immediate abolition, which in- 
deed could not be effected without 
the conſent and concurrence of the 
colonies themſelves, POINT 


in the Weſt Indies would be held 
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If great bodies of men, whether 8 
actuated by prejudice, intereſt, or 
reſentment, were pertinacious in 
any ſentiment, it was in vain to 2 
attempt to carry any meaſure in 5. 
oppoſition to that ſentiment. For 4 
inſtance, if the colonial inhabi- q 
tants were decidedly againſt an 
immediate abolition, how could n 
this object be achieved by the fim- 5 
-ple vote of the houſe? Wedid not - 
poſſeſs the phyſical means of ren- 1 
dering the reſolution efficient: we 8 
could not prevent the iſlands from 
receiving a ſupply of negroes, Of p 
this fact we had experience: it had | 
been found, that with all the vigi- 1 
lance of naval and military com- q 
manders, and with the co-operation 8 
of civil and military authorities, h 
and with the clear and active in- f 
tereſt of the inhabitants, twenty. 
eight ſhips of war had been inſuft- 4 
cient to prevent any communica- 4 
tion between the iflands of St. Lu- 
cie and Guadaloupe and our iſland; 4 
in their neighbourhood, How then q 
could we expect that any vigilance ty 
would enable us tocut off that com- * 
munication, when the diſpoſitions B 
of the inhabitants of the iſland t 
—— wo _ to favour it, fo J 
the purpoſe of ſupplying negroes: 

But it might be 9 10uld - 
wipe away the ſtain which this tra t 
fic fixed on the national charader. O 
This might be true; but what wi ſ, 
the argument for the abolition! 4 
Would the intereſt of humanit), b 
would the advantage of the coaſt of n 
Africa, be conſulted by ſuch a mod f 
of proceeding ? Certainly not: tht 1 
trade would fill be carried on, tif h 
ſupply would be attained—with ti! \ 
difference, that it was now cos. { 
ducted under the controul and e } 


ulation of the houſe, whereas tht 
it would be carried on by other 
nations, free from all the bun! 
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and humane regulations enforced 
i parliament of this country, 
e was ready to admit that the re- 
gulating act reſpecting the middle 
paſſage did not go tar enough in 
its proviſions. He did not think 
ſufficient tonnage was allowed for 
the number of men. With us 15 
ton was allowed for each ſoldier 
on board the tranſports to Jerſey, 
for the Weſt Indies, and A greater 
tonnage ſhould be required for the 
number of ſlaves carried on board 
the ſhips in the African trade. A 
precipitate meaſure, ho vever, would 
take out of our hands the means of 
alleviating the miſeries with which 
the trade was attended. The ad- 
dreſs adopted in April 1797 was 
the laſt poſitive interference of the 
houſe upon the ſubject. The queſ- 
tion now was, whether it ſhould de- 
part from the courſe it had reſolved 
to purſue then, or whether there 
was any juſtification of ſuch a de- 
parture in the preſent inſtance, be- 
cauſe the colonial aſſemblies had 
ſhown themſelves unworthy. to be 
truſted with the execution of the 
wiſh and the ſyſtem of the houſe. 
But had they ſhown any reluctance 
to carry the principle of the addreſs 
into effect? Thoſe who know the 
difficulty of detaching men from 
the opinions to which they were at- 
tached by prejudice, feeling, or 
views of intereſt, ought not to be 
ſurpriſed that their ſentiments were 
not inſtantly changed : there might 
* ſome degree of irritation in the 
minds of the colonial legitlatures, 
for whichallowance ould be made. 
He much doubted whether the ho- 
nourable mover of this queſtion, 
with all his integrity, poſſeſſed tbe 
lame coolneſs on this topic which 
might have on every other. 

The aſſembly of Jamaica appear- 
from their language to be irri- 
dated; it was natyral at ſuch a mo- 
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ment for them to aſſert their right : 
notwithſtanding which, however, 
they were taking the beſt mode for 
aboliſhing the trade, What were 
the objections to the trade? Was it 
not, that it created devaſtation in 
Africa, and introduced profligate 
and licentious perſons into the 
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iſlands? The aſſembly had decreed. 


that no ſlaves above twenty five 
were to be introduced, becauſe they 
were deſirous to have ſuch as would 
ſecure the internal population, and 
one the neceſſity of conſtant 
upplies by importation, They had 
likewiſe adopted ſome humane re- 
gulations reſpecting the education, 


the morals, and the religion-of the. 


negroes. It was alſo enacted, that 
the number of females brought 
in ſhould exceed that of males, 
which proved they were not in- 
tended for temporary uſe. Theſe 
were regulations of humanity ; 
and ſeeing the progreſs already 
made in it, he thought it danger- 
ous to puſh forward an immediate 
oppoſition, which, after all, would 
now be ineffectual; but which 
would finally be obtained by in- 
troducing population, and improv- 
ing the minds and the manners of 
the blacks. On theſe reaſons he 
oppoſed the motion, | 

Colonel Gaſcoigne oppoſed it 
alſo as a dangerous meaſure ; admit- 
ted the trade to be unjuſt, but aſked 
whether it was the only practice 
which was ſo amongſt us, tolerated 
on the ſcore of policy, Imprefling 
ſeamen was alſo an inhuman prac- 
tice, and yet policy required its con- 
tinuance. 

Mr. Canning began by obſerv- 
ing, that the debate of that night 
had afforded more novelty than he 
ever remembered to have heard 
upon the ſubje&t; not only a new 
ſet of aſſertions, a new train of rea- 
ſoning had been adopted, but no 
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two gentlemen had handled the ſame | 


arms in the ſame manner—no two 
ſpeeches, no two arguinents but 
what had been inconſiſtent with the 
other, Not that, if novelty and va- 
riety had been wanting, ſhould he 
have been afhamed in going again 
over the path which had been ſo 
often trod; the diſgrate was not in 
the advancement of old arguments, 
but in the maintenance of invete- 
rate abuſes. It was not the pride 
of victory that was to be ſought, it 
was not the dexterity of conteſt that 
was to be applauded ; it was an evil 
deſtructive to the happineſs of hu- 
man beings which was to be re- 
formed. Two years ago a motion 
had been brought forward by Mr. 
C. Ellis, the purpoſe of which was 
to arrive gradually at the end which 
ſome gentlemen were defirous of 
obtaining immediately—4in entire 
termination of the trade in ſlaves. 
It was propoſed to addreſs his ma- 
jeſty to recon.mend ſuch meaſures 
to the colonial aſſemblies as ſhould 
achieve the point, and this motion 
was adopted by the houſe. Nor 
was there any doubt of the finceri- 
ty with which it was ſupported by 
thoſe who could exert their influ- 
ence in the colonies ; and as all the 
great Weſt-Indian proprietors, all 
- who had oppoſed the immediate 
ahbolition, concurred in this ad- 
dreſs, there was no longer any ap- 
prehenſion that the houſe would 
ſtand up for the neceflity of the 
trade, which it was univerſally 
agreed ſhould be terminated, Now, 
if the colonial aſſemblies ſhowed 
that they would not do any ſuch 
thing, we were bound by our own 
arguments, by every principle of 
fair reaſoning and fair dealing, by 
the very adts and words which the 
Britiſh parlament adopted from 
them, to voie for the abvlition by a 
Britiſh parliament. | 


\ 


The aſſembly of Jamaica had paſſ. 
ed two acts; the one for increaſing 
the ſalaries of the clergy, the other 


for laying a duty on all negro ſlaves 


imported. into the iſland above the 
age of twenty-five years. Theſe acts 
they had tranſmitted to the king, 
as means which they had adopted 


to carry into effect his majeſty's 


recommendation. It was not neceſ- 
ſary for them to add that they were 
not intended to terminate the trade, 
becauſe they might have defied the 
ingenuity of man to diſcover what 
there was in them which could pol- 
fibly tend to its, termination. But 
the aſſembly was too ingenuous ta 


leave its meaning to be traced by 


implication; they bad ſpoken bold- 
ly out; they expreſsly had declar- 
ed, that they were not actuated 
with any view to the termination of 
the ſlave · trade, only by humanity.” 

Here then the queſtion was de- 


cided: there were but two ways by 


which it could be terminated: by 
the houſe, or the colonial legiſla- 
ture. The colonial legiſlature had 
openly avowed that they would not 
do it: what then remained but for the 
houſe to exerciſe its own power, as 
the only medium of putting an end 
to oppreſſion and wrong? 

But Mr. Dundas had ſaid, we 
quite miſtook the matter, we had 
miſconſtrued the words of the aſ- 
ſembly ; they were not to be takenin 
their direct and obvious ſenſe, But 
ſurely thoſe qualities which this 
honourable gentleman poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf, ought to havedisinclined himto 
become the champion of an aſſem- 
bly which (if his interpretation 
were true) had ſpoken. one thing 
and meant another; which had 
even miſrepreſented its on pro- 
ceedings, averring itſelf to be ſhap- 
ing its courſe towards one quartet, 
while it was ſteering to another. 

This would be fingular, were it 

Is a matter 
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g matter of mere ſpeculation; but 


gravely to recommend it to the 
houſe to act upon ſuch an interpre- 
tation, to deſire them to believe 
that the aſſembly were purſuing an 
object which they ſolemnly diſ- 
claimed, was a conduct quite re- 
mote from the principles of human 
c_ and the practices of human 

e. 

But perhaps it was only meant, 
that, by raiſing the ſalaries of their 
clergy, and limiting the age of their 
new negroes, the trade muſt come 
to an end in ſpite of the intentions 
of the aſſembly ; and its abolition 
would be the reſult, not of their 
concurrence, but their bad policy. 
Now ſurely this was not a fair or 
flattering mode of treating between 
the legiſlatures of two countries. 
What effe& would it have upon the 
aſſembly to be told, that we gave 
no credit to their profeſſions; had 
no apprehenſions of their ability to 
thwart our purpoſes; let them coun- 
teract as they would, they would 
find to their own confuſion, in the 
end, that they had only outwitted 
themſelves, and completed the thing 
which they determined not to do?” 
Was this the reſpectful manner in 
which we were adviſed to ſpeak of 
the inhabitants of Jamaica? Did 
they not deſerve, by the open up- 
right avowal which they had made, 
an acknowledgment from us of 
their manly proceedings? Ought 
not our anſwer to be equally 
frank and unequivocal > This 
bouſe ſhould reply, „That they 
had dealt honeſtly by us; that we 
thought the trade ought not to ſub- 
ſt; and, had they thought the ſame, 

ve would have left to them the 
means of ending it ;—but, as they 


did not agree with us, and had. 


plainly avowed their opinion, we 
mult take our own meaſures, at the 
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ſame time thanking them for their 


ſincerity. | 
Would not this be a more ho- 
nourable line of conduct than 
conſtruing the words of the aſſem- 
bly in the very reverſe meaning 
of their expreſſion? Mr. Sewell, 
their agent, did not venture thus 
to repreſent an obvious declara- 
tion, and he might be conſidered 
as a more ſkilful interpreter. He 
knew too well the real bias and in- 
clinations of their minds to take ſuch 
a liberty with their frank avow- 
al. But if there could be wy addi- 
tional light thrown upon the ſubject, 
what followed in the addreſs was in 
itſelf the beſt commentary, The 
two paſſages mutually aſſiſted each 
other: „The right of obtaining 
labourers from Africa!“ The right! 
Of late years indeed we had learned 
to aſſociate the word right with 
ideas very different from thoſe it 
was accuſtomed to convey in better 
times. We had learned to regard 
the mention of right, as 122 
to bloody, deſtructive, and deſolat- 
ing doctrines, hoſtile to the happi- 
neſs and to the freedom of man- 
kind. Such had been the leſſon in- 
culcated by The Rights of Man. 
But never, even in the practical 
application of that pernicious doc- 
trine, had the word been ſo ſhame- 
fully affixed to murder, to devaſta- 
tion, to the invaſion of public in- 
dependence, to the deſtruction of 
private happineſs and unpalliated 
injuſtice, to the maſſacre of inno- 
cent individuals, and the extermina- 
tion of unoffending nations, Ne- 
ver before was the word right ſo 
proſtituted and miſapplied, as when 
the right to trade in man's blood 
was afjerted by the enlightened go-. + 
vernment of a civiiiſed country ! 
It was not wonderful that the ſlave- 
ry of Africa ſhould be deſcribed 
| in 
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in a term conſecrated to Frenc 
freedom. . 
But this was a right no? to trad, 
in ſlaves, but import labourers. Theſe 
were gentle words, implying the 
ſame thing. Never mind their 
declarations,” ſaid their agent, 
* Jook to their acts.“ And what 
was to be found in them? A bet- 
ter maintenance ſecured for their 
clergy, and an act, amounting to a 
duty, prohibiting the importation of 
ſlaves above twenty-five years of, 
But this only proved the futility of 
every argument upon which the 
trade had been defended, and the 
impoſſibility of its abolition ſup- 
ported. Firſt, this duty amounted 
to a prohibition;, therefore it was 
poſſible to prohibit. But it would be 
anſwered: That although the im- 
portation altogether would be im- 
poſſible, to limit it within certain 
rules, taking the age of the negroes 
for a rule, would be eaſy and prac- 
ticable. How was it ta be known? 
Would the age be aſcertained in 
Africa? By what ſpecies of parifh- 
" regiſter? By what teſtimony verbal 
or written? Was not the whole re- 
gulation known and felt to be nu- 
.gatory? And had this been pro- 
poſed by the ſriends of the aboli- 
tion, it would have met with the 
ſcorn it merited. 
| To give a colour of juſtice, the 
- houſe had often been told, that the 
unhappy victims who were torn 
from their country by our flave 
traders were in fact ſaved from 
a worſe fate at home; for that they 
were convicts or priſoners of war, 
who, if not ſold, would be put to 
death: nor would any be taken 
but ſuch as were reſcued from it by 
flavery. That it was from motives 
of kindneſs they were purchaſed ; 
as nothing could be more barbarous 
than to cut off the only reſource 
left for thoſe miſerable people cou- 
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demned to torture and deftruRion; 
But the aſſembly of Jamaica had 
affirmed they would take none 
above twenty-five, How could 
they prevent any African from be- 
ing made a priſoner of war after 
this age? Or did they mean to 
conſigu all who were above it to 
the dreadful fate deſcribed? The 
women too, they were not to be 
older; and as they could not be 
dee of war, their crime (the 

ouſehad been often told) was w 74. 
craft, How had the afſembly of 
Jarpaica diſcovered that the prac. 
tice of this art was to be confined 
within the limits of twenty-five? 
And were the old ones to be left 
to their miferable deſtiny at home? 

Mr. Canning ſaid, that when the 
moſt abſurd pretences were ſet up 
in defence of the moſt abominable 
practices, it was impoflible not to 
feel indignation at ſuch attempts to 
impoſe on one's underſtanding, 
And when he recollected how oftcn 
theſe arguments on the juſtice of 
the trade had been forced upon the 
houſe, he could not repreſs fome 
triumph in ſeeing them overthrown 
by thoſe. very proceedings upon 
which the cauſe of the trade had 
reſted. 

Such -then were the regulation 
which were to ſuperſede our inter- 
ference for an object the parliament 
thought indiſpenſable, but which 
the aſſembly neither had nor pte. 
tended to have in view. If, hon 
ever, the interference of the pat- 
liament was neceſſary, we wet 
told it was ineffectual. The flare 
trade would go on, do what ve 
could to put a ſtop to it. What! 
was a trade carried on by Britiſ 
ſubjects, with Britiſh capitals, fron 
Britiſh ports, not to be ſubject i 
Britiſh reſtrictions? not to be con 
troled or aboliſhed by Britiſh ach 
But if the trade was not carried - 
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by Bridh traders, it would fall into 


bands of foreign -nations. Yet 

it was well known that foreign na- 
tions had almoſt entirely abandoned 
the trade, and Great Britain alone 
monopoliſed the gain and the guilt 
of it. Where was the law or power 
which could prevent us from waſh- 
ing out ſo foul a ſtain on our com- 
mercial character? But the iſlands, 
if not ſupplied by Great Britain, 
would ſmuggle for themſelves, Had 
they then fleets? Had they a com- 
mercial and à military navy? He 
wiſhed they had; for he was per- 
ſuaded that no country could attain 
any height of proſperity without 
having long diſuſed and abjured the 
practice of importing annual car- 
goes of miſery and, diſcontent; of 
out-numbering the civiliſed popu- 
lation of the country by crowds of 
lavage and injured ſpirits, watch- 
ing only the opportunity of rebel- 
lion and revenge.” Away then with 
all idea of the incompetency of a 
Britiſh parliament to reſcue the 
Britiſh name from this diſgrace ! 
Could the aſſembly of Jamaica pro- 
hibit the delivery of the cargo at 
the ports of Jamaica, and could 
not our parliament forbid its freight 
in the ſhips of Great Britain? If in 
the papets on the table a law had 
been found prohibiting the cultiva- 
tion of any new land in the ifland 
beyond what was already culti- 
vated, and another law limiting 
the importation of negroes to the 
amount of the annual decreaſe in 
their population, the colonial legiſ- 
latures would have evinced their 
intention of ending the ſlave trade ; 
but till theſe * r were adopt- 
ed there could be no hope of it. 
Every additional acre brought into 

cultivation was not the continuance 

of the exiſting flave trade, but the 

Opening of a new one. Every ne- 


do imported beyond the popula- 
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tion neceſſary for keeping up the 
preſent rate of cultivation, was the 
victim of a trade begun now under 
an avowed conviction of its injuſ- 
tice, and a pretended deſire to put 
an end to it- No man, who was 
not ready to ſubſcribe to theſe two 
regulations, ought to be credited 
for any profeſſions he might chooſe 
to make of a fincere wiſh to ter- 
minate this iniquitous commerce, 
Such aſſertions were contradicted 
by proofs. 

One plea had been urged, which, 


fallacious as it was, ſeemed to have 


had too much weight with reaſon» | 
able people: That it was the in» 
tereſt of the proprietor to treat his 
ſlaves well; and that every perſon 
would fee a ſufficient ſecurity in 
this motive againſt cruelty and o 
preſſion.” But the intereſt of t 
planter in the preſervation and pro- 
pagation of bis ſlaves had at all 
times been the ſame; which would 
tend to prove, that ſlaves had at all 
times been uſed as well as poſſible; 
which manifeſtly had not been the 
caſe, The very laws on the table 
before us would evince what ſort 
of evils they were intended to re- 
medy. He was not here affirmin 
that ſla ves upon our iſlands were 
cruelly treated, but he wiſhed rhe 
houſe to take a view of the various - 
circumſtances which might pre- 
vent the proprietor from conſulting 
his ultimate intereſt, Were he re- 
fident in the iſland, unincambered 
with debt, looking to his eſtate as 
a permanent and improving provi- 
ſion, it might be ſo: but the ab- 
ſeatee proprietor, who wiſhed to 
lay the foundation of a fortune elſe- 
where; the embarraſſed proprietor, 
who ſought to diſcharge incum- 
brances ;. and, laſtly, the over- 
ſeer, anxious to realiſe a ſum of 
money to purchaſe an eſtate for 
himſelf; all theſe might, in the na- 
dure 
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different kind from that ſteady and 
permanent intereſt which, content- 
ing itſelf with moderate returns, 
would enſure mild treatment to the 
labourers whoſe work was to pro- 
duce them. All theſe might be leſs 
ſolicitous about the eventual ex- 
hauſtion of the ſoil, or of the 
workers of the ſoil, than the ex- 
tent of preſent profit; and when 
the proportion of theſe claſſes to 
that of the reſident and unembar- 
raſſed proprietors was conſidered, 
what became of the general ſtate - 
ment, „that the intereſt of the 
owner muft ſecure the good treat- 
ment of the ſlaves ?” 

But, after all, this was not the 
queſtion before the houſe : how- 
ever kindly they might be treated, 
few — contend that the im- 
portation from Africa was to be 
cContinued merely to furuiſh objects 
{or colonial benevolence. 

There remained only one argu- 
ment, drawn from the circum- 
ſtances of the times; an argument 
indeed of weight, but not bearing 
very happily upon the queſtion in 
debate. We were cautioned to be- 
ware in theſe times of turbulence 
and innovation=—we were cautioned 
not raſhly to lay our unhallowed 
hands on the ancient inſtitution of 
the ſlave trade! nor ſubvert a fabric 
reared by our anceſtors, and con- 
ſecrated by the lapſe of ages ! 

On what principles were we ac- 
cuſtomed to beſtow reſpect on any 
inſtitution which had ſubſiſted from 
remote time? It was, when we per- 
ceived ſame ſhadow of departed 
worth or uſefulneſs, ſome memorial 
of what had been of ſervice or cre- 
dit to mankind, Was this the caſe 
in point? Had the ſlave trade ori- 
ginally begun on any principle of 
public juſt:ce, or national honour, 


which the changes of the world 
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ture of things, be intereſts of a alone had impaired? Had it to plead 


former merits, ſervices, and glories, 
in behalf of its preſent diſgrace? 
What were the grounds on which 
the plea of preſcription reſted, and 
in what caſes was it uſually allow- 
ed? Where ſome, exiſting order of 
things had been ſo meliorated and 
reconciled to the feelings of man- 
kind, (though unjuſt in its original 
Inſtitution). had ſo accommodated 
itſelf to the manners and prejudices 
and habits of a country, that the 
remembrance of its uſurpation was 
loſt in the experience of its utility, 
Conqueſt was often of this na- 
ture; unjuſtifiable in its firſt intro- 
duction, it frequently had happened 
- that the conquerors and the con- 
quered became blended into one 
ople, and that a ſyſtem of common 
intereſt aroſe out of the conciliated 
* differences of parties originally 
hoſtile, Was this analogous to the 
ſlave trade? Wag it only in its on- 
ſet that we could trace viglence, 
injuſtice, or oppoſition ? Were the 
oppreſſors and oppreſſed fo recon- 
ciled to each other, that no enmity 
remained between them now? No! 
Was it then in reaſon to claim a 
preſcriptive right, not to the fruits 
of an ancient and forgotten crime, 
but to a ſeries of new violences, to 
a Chain of freſh enormities, to cru- 
eltjes, not continued, but repeated, 
and of which every inſtance ivflid- 
ed a freſh calamity, and conſtituted 
a ſeparate and ſubſtantive crime? 
Mr. Canning concluded by te. 
minding the houſe, that the queſ- 
tion was not, Whether the ſlave 
trade ought to be terminated ? but, 
whether the papers upon the table 
contained any proofs of a diſpoli- 
tion to terminate it on the part of 
the colonies ? and, 4 5 the 
houſe was juſtified in leaving the 
matter in the hands of the aſſem- 
bly, inſtead of taking the neceſſary 
1 mueeaſures 
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meaſures for executing their own 
e. 

The ſecretary of war, after com- 
plimenting Mr. Canning on his 
wit, obſerved, that there were two 
ſentiments entertained upon this 
queſtion, which he ſhould ſtate as 
briefly as poſſible: the one, that of 
a ſhort and gompendious mode, re- 
commending the immediate aboli- 
tion : that the trade was in itfelf in- 
human and unjuſt, and this was 
ſufficient reaſon for a Britiſh parlia- 
ment to attempt its termination. But 
this was deciding the matter upon 
the abſtract right: as an abſtract 
point, indeed, ſuppoſing it to be the 

only one, the determination was 
right, He apprehended, however, 
there was ſomething more to be 
taken into conſideration ; conyeni- 
ence and expediency: and here a 
great variety of objects made an ap- 
pearance, and the real queſtion 
would be at laſt, By what poſſible 
mode would the leaſt evil be in- 
curred ? 
People fond of abſtract rights 
were apt to make very important 
miſtakes: ſudden and violent re- 
medies often created greater miſ- 
chief than that which they were 
intended to remedy. It was not 
difficult to ſhow the abſurdity of 
this ſyſtem of reverſing the cauſe 
of an evil by way of cure: thus, for 
inſtance, if a man was thrown out 
of a high window, and had a frac- 
tured bone, a diſlocated joint, it 
would be but an indifferent mode 
of cure to throw him up again: in 
this light did the immediate aboli- 
ton of the flave trade appear to 
him as a remedy. 

Thoſe of the other deſcription to 
which he alluded, . defended the 
continuance of it as an advantage, 

t was his own opinion, that the 
wiſer courſe was, to refer the ame- 
ton of the condition of the 


\ 
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unhappy ſlaves to the colonial aſ- 
ſemblies; and after expatiating a 
confiderable time upon it, he gave 
his diſſent to the motion. 

The chancellor of the exche- 


quer made a moſt eloquent ſpeech in 


favour of its immediate abolition z 
it was a trade (he ſaid) declared by 
the houſe to be againſt juſtice, 
againſt humanity, againſt religion, 
and againſt every ſocial compact: 
for its abolition, the honour of the 
Britiſh name, by the expreſſion 
of the houſe of parliament, ſtood 
pled ed, ' 
as the legiſlature (the original 
of this iniquitous commerce, the 
cauſe of its continuance and an- 
ſwerable for all its horrors), was 
the legiſlature to remedy the evils ? 
It was a trade carried on under our 
law, by our ſubjects, from our 
ports, by our capital; it could not 
then be difficult for us to aboliſh 
it effectually without the conſent 
of the colonial aſſemblies. Some 
perſons had thought, that however 
unjuſt or inhuman the trade might 
be, as it was a matter of national 
concern, it was not to be managed 
like a caſe between two individu- 
als. But how could any reaſonable 
man believe that the conduct ofa a 
nation ought to be guided without 
reference to the laws of nature or 
the divine law, any more than the 
affairs of an individual? The end 
propoſed was not an abſtract the- 
ory, but a practical meaſure: it was 
two-fold; the one, to ſtop the miſ- 
chief, the other to do away the 
guilt at all events the latter was 
practicable, aud he believed the 
other alſo: but ſure he was, they 
would never obtain any credit for 
intention to do away the mifchief 
on the part of others, until they 
did away the guilt on the part of 
themſelves. It had been ſaid, that, 
becauſe a thing was wrong, we 
| ſhould 
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ſhould not adopt the contrary mea- 
ſure by way of remedy. Perfectly 
right: but this was not propoſed; 
it was the diſcontinuance of an ex- 
poſed, deprecated, recorded practice 
of injuſtice, rapine, and murder: 
not whether it ſhould ever have 


been allowed, but whether it ſhould 


now be deliberately repeated. Were 


ue to aſk the advice of the aſſem- 
blies, we muſt continue theſe nefari- 


ous practices continue to tear 


thoſe helpleſs victims of miſery 


from their native land, and from 
their families. But it was not in- 
tended to ſend the negroes back to 
Africa: it was not propoſed * to 
throw any of thoſe wretches who had 
their bones fractured and their limbs 
diſſocated up again“ —it was re- 
ſolved that no more „ flould be 
thrown out of tie window.” The 
honourable gentleman deemed. it 
dangerous to put an end immediately 
to this practice; he would aboliſh 
it gradually; that was, by throwi 
100 to-day, go to-morrow, and ſo 
ut an end by degrees to the break- 
ing of men's limbs—as the cuſtom 
had ſo long continued, that it 
would be unwiſe to act precipitate- 
ly. On this point he ditfered eſſen. 
tially : poſitive evil could not be too 
ſoon remedied—a ſyſtem of horror 
too ſpeedily aboliſhed; it was a 
murderous traffic, and the ſafety of 


our . dominions alſo depended on 
the improvement of the condition 


of the negroes. * 
He hoped the houſe would 


at once to the meaſure propoſed; 


.clare expreſsly and f 
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or, if they would not do ſo, de- 
ifically for 


what purpoſe the trade was to be 


continued. He ſaid, that the bound- 


ary ſhould be marked for the cul- 
ti vation of the land that new land 
ſhould not be cultivated by the la- 
bour of negroes ; for, if this was 


to be allowed, there was no con- 


jecturing where it would end; that 
the notion which ſome people en- 
tertained of their right to cultivate 
all the lands held in grants from the 
crown was a great error. He 
would no more allow the cultiva- 
tion of freſh lands by the labour of 
newly-imported negroes, than he 


ſhould aſſent to any new colony 


being eſtabliſhed upon any newly- 
diſcovered territory. They were 
both equally repugnant to the ſpi- 
rit of the reſolutions of the houſe, 
and to the terms on which even the 
planters pretended they had a right 
to the importation of negroes. 
If the houſe (which he fincerely 
wiſhed might not be the caſe) ſhould 
negative this motion, he truſted that 
it would come to a clear and di- 
ſtinct regulation on the reſtraint of 
cultivation of freſh land in the 
ntations, and concluded with giv- 
ing his hearty aſſent to the motion. 
Colonel Wood thought it impot- 


ſible for the-Britiſh houſe of com- 


mons to do any thing effectual with- 
out the aſſent of the colonies ; and 
upon that ground, though he de. 
teſted the flave trade, he oppoſed 
the motion,-Ayes, 54 ; Noes, 84 


—— 
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VI the papal ſee was de · 
V livered over to the ſecular 
arm of reformation, and a govern- 
ment, under the name of the Ro- 
man republic, aroſe on the ruins of 
the temporal power of the church, 
the little republic of Switzerland, 
bitherto deemed the moſt prudent, 
if not zthe moſt liberal diſpenſers 
of liberty in Europe, were fated to 


vndergo a fimilar change. Al- 


though the revolution of Switzer - 
land might have been eventually 


— 


operated by fimilar inſtruments with 
that of Rome, the French arms 
would have found more valorous 
and formidable refiſtance from the 
hardy native of the mountains 
than the luxuriant inhabitant of the 
Italian plains, had not the ſpirit of 
innovition introduced itſelf, not 
only among the governed, whoſe 
diſcontents were not diſſembled, 
but alſo been abetted and entet- 
tained by portions of the ruler 
themſelves, It was ſcarcely to be 
© expected 


ice. 


erpected that a country ſo long and 
intimately — with — 
by its poſition, by perpetual alli- 
ance, by commerce, and partly by 


lan ſhould eſcape the influ- 
ence oß the principles of its revolu- 
FR tion, when ſtates far more remote 
and diſtiat were ſtrongly imbued 
als with their ſpirit. But previouſly to 
ſal the epocha of the French revolu- 


tion, various parts of the confede- 
ration had been the ſeat of civil 
diſcord and popular murmurs. In 
ſome cantons the indignant ſpirit 
of the ſubject had led him to revolt 


againſt what he deemed the op- 
te preflive adminiſtration of the ruler; 
ien. in the diſtinctions which 
th exiſt in ſociety, and which form 
the different claſſes of .privileged 
Pte and unprivileged individuals, were 
at y and inverſely diſtributed. 
ie The French revolution, declaring 

the principle of equality, found a 
on wide pre · diſpoſition amongſt the 
by ſudjects of the Swiſs confedera 


to embrace.the cauſe, and as ſtrong 
a teſiſtance on the part of the go 
vernors, who were deeply — 
in 0 dowd! 2a yur 
of nion ſo immediateſy ſubverſive of 
authority. Conſcious that with 
ſuch a ſyſtem no brotherhood could 
be cheriſhed, many of the leadin 
cantons put themſelves in a ſtate 
vatchfulneſs, bordering on hoſtility, 
againſt the principles eſtabliſhed by 
the French national aſſembly, and 
alſo againſt thoſe-whoſe admiration 


led therm to the 1 avowal 
r propagation the doctrines 
which reſulted ſrom thoſe princi- 
Pies, But, with ſo erful à ſanc- 
10n, rd 
ifeftual to. calm the murmurs of 
(content; and claims, which fear 
amy had hitherto ſhut up in 
„ were now produced, with 
_—_— that they would: be ad- 
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wer were in- 


\ | | 
Ta 


mitted from the ſentiment of fear 
if not of juſtice, 
A thoſe who were moſt 
active in demanding: a review of 
their grievandes were the inhabi> 
tants of the French part of the 


canton of Berne, known by the 


name of the Pays-de- Vaud. The 


nobles and the higher claſſes of this 

ince had long: tranſmitted- to 
their children an hereditary hatred of 
the of Berne, ariſing not 


ſo much from any ſenſe of indivi- 


dual o on, or from 
ſufferiog under # deſpotic admini- 
ſtration, as from that ſentiment of 
humiliation which is felt by | 
rous minds when ſubjected to the 
dominion of perſons for whoſe ta- 
lents or rank in ſociety they feel 
only contempt. This diſaffeftion 
was not concealed: hiſtorians and 
travellers have recorded the fact. 
Nor is it ſingular that the defire- of 
change ſhould. operate on the titled 
and the rich, whilſt they viewed 
their political exiſtence depending 
on the will of a 7 ITY ſove- 
reign, and their provinces ſubject 
2 the adminiſtration — 
emiſſary of thoſe whom they con- 
ſidered as uſurpers of their rights. 
But, however ſtrongly the ſen- 
fibility of the ſubject- inhabitants 
of the Pays · de- Vaud was excited 
by this political degradation, they 
were compelled to ſubmit, os brood 
over their grievances, real or ima- 
ginary, in filence.. They were in- 
capable of procuring redreſs by 
force, and the ſovereigr burghers 
of Berne were too firmly ſeated on 
their curule thrones to heed the re- 
monſtrances of impotent claimants 


or to liſten to the murmurs of diſ- 


content. Partial in ſurrections againſt 
the governments of certain cantons 
bad often taken place in Switzer- 
land. Theſe diſorders had ſomo- 

N times 
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times been ſuppreſſed and piiniſhed 
with the interpoſition of the neigli- 
bouring cantons, where the danger 
was not exceſſive; but when theſe 
inſurrections wore the ſerious cha- 
rafters of rebellion or revolt; the 
whole confederation marched againſt 
the conſpiracy. France before the 
revolution had even lent its aid to 
the ſuppreſſion of thoſe domeſtic 
quarrels, and had become the exe- 
cutioner of the inſulted ſovereign ; 
ſo that, whatever was the degree of 
oppreſſion, or whatever the defire 
of refiſtance, redreſs was become 
1 and cbange impoſſible. 
But, although the hand of thoſe 
Swiſs governments weighed heavy 
on the political offenders who ex- 


amined with too ſcrutiniſing an 


eye into the doctrine of popular 
rights, or who ventured upon the 
commiſſion of overt acts, ſuch as 
murmuring againſt certain privi- 
leges of the overeign, by which 
theſe complainants thought them- 
ſelves perſonally aggrieved, in the 
diſpoſal and profits ariſing from 
their induſtry; yet, where ve 
and unremitting obedience ſat eaſy 
on the mind of the ſubject, no 
maſters were more kind and gentle. 
The perſevering and laborious ac- 
tivity of the peaſant had tamed the 
ſoil where it was ſtubborn, and 
brought to its bigheſt perfection 
that which was ſuſceptible of cul- 
ture; and this induſtry, guided by 
economy, had ſpread not only eaſe 
and comfort, but eyen wealth and 
abundance, over the land. On this 
peaceable claſs of ſubjects the eye 


of the Swiſs magiſtrate had ſhone 


with peculiar complacency, and 
in ſome cantons, particularly that 


of Berne, had given room for a, 


ſort of ſocial compact againſt the 
inquifttive and encroaching ſpirit 
of the inhabitants of towns, ſuch. 


- 
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as artiſans and manufacturers 
whoſe knowledge or means of in- 
formation, contraſted with the ig. 
norance of the peaſant, gave um- 
brage to his ally the burgher, It 
was the policy of the latter to main. 
tain the ſpirit of rivalry between 
theſe ſubje@-claſſes; and ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully was this ſyſtem followed 
in the principal cantons, that the 
ignorant but favourite peaſant was 
taught to refuſe all alliance with 
the more cultivated inhabitant of 


towns; and the merchant, who 


added to the wealth of the huſband- 
man by the purchaſe and exchange 
of his produce, was regarded allo 
as an object of inferiority and con- 
tempt. a 
But, if this reciprocity of affec- 
tion exiſted in ſome cantons be- 
tween the peaſant and burgher, in 
others, where intereſt was the rul- 
ing paſſion of the governors, their 
wer and avarice weighed more 
eavy on the induſtry and perſona 
freedom of the peaſant, The go- 
vernments of the cantons were, far 
the moſt part, very diflimilar ; but 
all writers agree in the exiſtence of 
vexatious and oppreſſive abuſes in 
all. The deſpotiſm of their inſti 
tutions; the abuſes of elections to 
ſovereign councils ; the daily aad 
encroaching ſpirit of authority ; the 


overgrown influence of patricia 


families; the ſtriking inequality 
which prevailed, even on this bass 
of ariſtocratical po the _ 
ly of places of profit to the es. 
* of worth And talent; the 
undefined limits of pro · conſulæ 
ad miniſtration; the , want of es 
couragement to the arts and {cl 
ences; the neglect of education 
amongſt thoſe who were deſlined i 
rule, the void of which was f 
up by. idleneſs, arrogance, ige 
rance, and diſſipation are 2 = 


A 
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4 — by writers of dif- 
ferent characters and diſcordant 
ſeptiments; to fill up the picture of 
mis vaunted region of happineſs 


I and liberty. 1h 
. Theſe defects had long been the 
* ſubject of animadverſion previous 
ſuc· to the event of tbe French revolu- 
= tion, and remonſtrances had been 


made by the inhabitants of the Pays- 
de- Vaud againſt certain opprethve 
meaſures of their ſovereigns, the 
burghers of Berne, which they had 
promiſed but neglected to redreſs, 


and the petitioners having no other re- 
inge ſource than in the juſtice of their 
alſo cauſe, But no ſooner had the revo- 
on · lution given an apparent form and 

ſubſtance to the principles on which 
0 it was founded, tHan theſe ſuppli- 


ants laid aſide the tone of petition 
and complaint, and began to he- 
ſitate whether the redreſs which 
they had ſo ardently ſought, and to 
which they had bounded their 


onal wiſhes, was an object worthy of 
go» their acceptance. But if the 8wiſs 
for governments meditated any change 
but in their conſtitution previous to the 
e of French revolution, this event, pre- 
$ 10 gnant with miſchief to eſtabliſhed 
ſti governments in general, made them 
$ to more circumſpe&in the indulgence 
and of their liberality ; and no change 
the was effected, except by the canton 
an of Berne, which granted, in caſe of 
Uity vacancy, the admiſſion of two fa- 
abs, milies of the Pays-de-Vaud to the 
00- dipnity of burgher, with certain re- 
ex- ſtrictions, of which one was the re- 
the mithon of any ſolid benefits for the 
ular ce of half a century, However 
en · great this conceſſion might have 
{ct been deemed by the ſovereign, the 
100 efit was too Confined and re- 
L note to be an object of public gra- 
led tude : but, as ſuch a ſymptom of 
no. relaxation had diſcovered itſelf, 
uf hopes were entertained by the diſ- 


contented, that their reclamations 
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would eventually be conſidered and 
redreſſed. 
However modeſt might have been 
their demands when their hopes of 
redreſs were founded on the juſtice 
of their cauſe, the projects of inde- 
pendence which they now enter- 
tained and avowed awakened the 
vigilance of the rr to a per- 
emptory refuſal of ſeditious and 
revolutionary pretenſions. But to 
have rejected ſuch pretenſions with- 
out further animadverſion might 
be an encouragement for future 
application; the ſnake was ſcotch- 
ed, not killed; and an occaſion was 
eagerly ſought, when for ſome overt 
act, ſince petition for redreſs was no 
crime, the indignation of govern- 
ment might be let looſe on the of- 
fenders, and chaſtiſement for pre- 
ſent offences might legaliſe puniſh- 
ment for the paſt. The time was 
too big with events to ſuffer ſuch 
occaſions to be long delayed; and 
the celebration of the anniverſary 
of the 14th of Juy 1791 (when 
meetings of the friends to the 
French revolution in the Pays-de- 
Vaud took place at Ouchy and 
Rolle, ſmall towns on the lake of 
Geneva), was the occaſion, or the 
pretext, for the eſtabliſhment of a 
high commiſſion, compoſed of two 
ſenators and two of the great coun- 
cil of Berne, at Lauſanne, to try 
the offenders who had been preſent 
at theſe aſſemblies. It does not ap- 
pear, from the moſt minute and de- 
tailed examination of the numerous 
papers and volumes to which theſe 
meetings, and the labourg of the 
high commiſſaries, have given birth 
(fince from theſe incidents we muſt 
date the decline and fall of the Swiſs. 
governments), that any of theſe dif- 
orders or acts of ſedition took place, 
with which thoſe who were arraign- 
ed before the hightribunat have been 
accuſed; and the ſentence pronoun- 
M ced 
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ced againſt Muller de la Mothe, qua- forth by the government as a mea. 
lified by the tribunal as © magiſtrate ſure purely comminatary, acquired 
of the city of Lauſanne, and our it the title of the revolutionary tri. 
vaſſal, and which condemned him bunal, which name was likewiſe 
to twenty-five years ſolitary impri- given to thoſe which were eighteen 
fonmentin the dungeons ofArbourg, months after erected in France, 
ſtates as the primary charge, that If the celebration of a feſtiya], 


2 i33-: 


he had left the ſovereign ignorant 
of the dangerous 4 entertain- 
ed againſt the conſtitution, with 
which he had been for ſome time 
acquainted.“ The ſame ſentence 
of twenty-five years“ impriſonment, 
which was pronounced againſt Roſ- 
ſet, ſtates his repeated denial of any 
knowledge hoſtile ,intention 
againſt the government of the 
country in the meeting of the 14th 
of July, as an aggravation. of the 
crime for which he was about to be 
puniſhed. The ſentence againſt 
theſe unfortunate vaſſals was li- 
terally put into execution on the 
zd of May 1792, and others of 
their fellow f jects felt in dif- 
ferent modes the effects of the 
indignation of their governors: 
fome were condemned for ten 
years to drag the carts which the 


criminals employ in cleanfing the 


ſtreets of Berne; others, for the 
fame term, to a puniſhment ſcarcely 
leſs infamous, that of being chained 
among the blues to hard labour; 
ſome were imprifoned for a ſhorten 
time, many diſmiſſed from their em- 
loyments civil and religious, fome 
Panithed the country for a certain 
period, and others for life. | 
In this proſcription ſeveral of 
the nobles of the Pays-de-Vaud 
were involved; but none was more 
fignaliſed by the vengeance of the 
tribunal than general Laharpe, the 
ſeigneur of Yeus, who, eſcaping 
from its fury, was condemned to 
be beheaded, and his family redu- 
ced to miſery by the confitcation of 
his. eſtates. The feverity of this 
high. commiſſion, which was held 


which, whatever were the ſecret 


intentions of the gueſts, (and no 


doubt their diſpoſitions were not 
teſs hoſtile 'at that period than at 
former times to the abuſes of their 
government,) had been ſignaliſed by 
no external act of difobedience or 
fedition, ſince the charges on that 


| head were utterly-difproved; if 


meeting of this fort, publicly adver- 
tiſed, where admittance was refuſed 
to none, and where, if in the effu- 
fion of their joy they pledged the 
liberty of the French, and ſucceſs 
to the labours of the conſtituent 
aſſembly, they poured out alſo li. 
bations to the proſperity of the 
Helvetic confederation, and that of 
the canton of Berne, was puniſhed 
with ſo little moderation, the mal. 
contents had certainly little to ex- 
pect from a repetition of their re- 
clamations, ſince the intention even 
of making them was imputed as 2 
crime. This ſeverity having re- 
eſtabliſhed tranquillity within, ſince 
thoſe who had not been attainted by 
the commiſſion had ſought their 
ſafety in flight—ſome acroſs the 
Atlantic, and others in France—the 
confederacy found freſh cauſes for 
inquietude in the conduct of thei! 

allies the French, whoſe new ſyſtem 

of government accorded but ill with 

the ſpirit or letter of their ancient 

treaties, Hence the revolt of tht 

regiment of Chateau-vieux, the di 

arming of the regiment of Ernſt u 

Marſeilles, the projected diſmem 


| berment of the regiment of Stein! 


at Lyons, and the diſmiſſal by tht 
legiſlative body of the Swiſs guad 
at Paris, under pretences, 5 
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il or well founded, that the pre- 
ſence of mercenary troops in the 
kingdom was incompatible with 
the principles of the new conſtitu- 
tion, and that the citizens them- 
ſelves were competent to its de- 


nce. 
Notwithſtanding theſe events, 
and others of which the Swiſs con- 
federation complained as infractions 
of their ancient treaties, the ſem- 
blance of alliance was ſtill kept up 
means of the conciliatory ſpirit 
the French miniſter, M. Barthe- 
lemy, who had the addreſs to ſow 
ſuch a meaſure of diſſenſion among 
the members of the Helvetic body, 
particularly thoſe of Berne and Zu- 
rich, as prevented the open declara- 
tion of hoſtilities with France ; nor 
were there wanting among the mem- 
bers of each government certain in- 
dividuals, who, more bold or in- 
triguing than the reſt, eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the French revolution. 
But, although the continuation of 
the neutrality was decided on by 
the confederation, the appearance 
of a leſs conciliatory ſpirit preſent- 
ed itſelf in the canton of Berne; 
which, in order to oppoſe the ag- 


greſſion of the French in Geneva, 


or to join in the invaſion of France 
iu concurrence with the allied pow- 
ers of the North, who at that period 
had penetentesd into Champagne, 
marched an army of 15,000 men to 
the frontiers of France. 

The retreat of the coaleſced armies 
of Pruſſia and Auſtria is held forth 
as the cauſe which determined the 
recall of the Swiſs troops from Ge- 
neva, and from the frontiers, by 
thoſe who aſſert, that, had the inva- 
lion in the north of France been 
lucceſsful, (of which no doubt was 
then entertained, as well as of the 
conſequent reſtoration of monar- 
M. fince Swiſs ſenators had even 


Yelicited and obtained important 
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military employments on the re- 
— 1 on countries border - 
ing on the Jura, and the Lake, 
belonging to France, long coveted 
by Berne, were ſtipulated as the re- 
ward of the ſervices to be rendered 
by the canton; and that the menace 
of the French on Geneva was 4 
comminatory meaſure, to inſure the 
neutrality of its magiſtracy, and that 
of its ally the government of Berne, 
whoſe fidelity was more than ſu- 
ſpeed during the invaſion of Sa- 
voy. The — for the Swiſs 

overnments, on the contrary, attri 

ute the deliverance of Geneva to 
the moderation of the French ge- 
neral, who is ſtated to have acted 
in diſobedience .to the orders he 
had received. 

Whatever were the cauſes of 
theſe preparations for hoſtilities at 
that period, the Swiſs cantons ex» 
perienced no more alarms of inva- 
fion during the dreadful reign of 
terror which ſoon after ſubjugated 
France. That horrible regime was 
little calculated to conciliate the af- 
fection of any party who had the 
flighteſt regard to order or juſtice ; 

et it found partiſans in the Swiſs 

enators, ſome of whom entered 

into direct correſpondence with the 
tyrants who then governed France; 
whilſt others gave more than pro» 
tection to the committees of emi» ' 
rants, who were equally diligent 

in promoting the ſubverſion of the 
French republic. Thus the faults 
of individuals were viſited on the 
whole commonwealth ; and the 
French made it an additional charge 
againſt the Swiſs, that thoſe mem- 
bers of the government of Berne 
whoſe attachment to the former 
regime of France was on no occa- 
ſion concealed, and whoſe perſonal 
intereſt was connected with its re- 
turn, indulged themſelves more 
than once in acts of friendſhip to- 
M 3 wards 
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wards the coaleſced princes : ſuch 
was the aſſiſtance lent to the Pied- 
monteſe troops when they retreated 
acroſs the lake of Geneva, on the 
' tnvaſion of Savoy; and ſtill more 
the zealous aid granted them when 
they traverſed the territory of the 
Vallais, under the direction of an 
officer in the Swiſs ſervice, to fall 
on the French in the Haut-Fauſ- 
ſigny, at that period when the treaſon 
of Dumourier had rendered doubt- 
ful, for a ſeaſon, the-exiſtence of 
the French republic. The courage 
of the French troops defeated the 
enterpriſe; and the Piedmonteſe 
were compelled to traverſe a ſecond 
time the neutral territory, without 
let or moleſtation. - The notoriety 
of the violation led the government 
of Berne to puniſh the officer to 
whoſe command the ſafe conduct 
of the expedition had been en- 
truſted; he was ſentenced to fix 
months“ impriſonment within the 
limits ofa bailiwick of fifteen leagues 
ſquare. But the principal in the 
5 is ſaid by the French to have 

n rewarded with diſtinguiſhed 
marks of gratitude by the power he 
had intended to ſerve; and they 
add, that his elevation to the digni- 
ty of ſenator, which immediately 
followed, indicated the meaſure of 
approbation beſtowed on his con- 
duct. 1 | 
In extenuation of the blame 
which has been imputed by the 
French to moſt of the governments 
of Switzerland, with reſpect to the 
-hoſpitality given to emigrants, and 
the perſecution raiſed againſt thoſe 
of the ſame nation who profeſſed op- 
poſite ſentiments, it may be urged, 
that the principle of ſelf- defence 
in many caſes imperiouſſy demand- 
ed ſuch a conduct; that no poſitive 
law or article of treaty prevented 
them from granting protection to 
fugitives; and that the excluſion 


H AND ; 
of French principles, ſince the |. 
berty of the preſs did not exiſt in 
Switzerland, would be beſt effected 
by ſhutting the frontier againſt 
thoſe who entertained them. It 
may likewiſe be alleged, that al. 
though, together with the French 

triots inhabiting the cantons, the 
— embaſſador was expelled 
from the place of his uſual reſidence 
at Soleure, the exiſtence of the 
French republic, admitted by vari- 
ous powers of Europe, was-not yet 
acknowledged by the Swiſs can- 
tons; by whom, conſequently, no 
other than the ancient treaties were 
judged binding. 
This perſuaſion laſted till the re. 
treat of the coaleſced troops acroſi 
the Rhine. The peace with Pruſſia, 
and the conqueſt of Holland, gave 
force to the hitherto vain negotia- 
tions, and humble remonſtrances, 
of M. Barthelemy. On theſe 
events he quitted his retreat at Ba- 
den, and fixed his reſidence at Ba- 

_ fil, where his character was recog- 
niſed, as well as the exiſtence 0f 
the French republic; which ac- 
knowledgment ſoon after took place 
throughout the confederation. The 

. intercourſe between the French and 
Swiſs governments, from that period 
to the treaty of Campo Formio, wi 
little elſe than reclamations on the 
part of the former againſt the pro- 
tection granted to the French em. 
grants, who were compelled to quit 
a country where they had found # 

\ hoſpitable aſylum; and reludtant 
apologies, on the part of the latte, 
for the errors into which they had 
been betrayed. In this intern 
great changes had alſo taken place 
in the diſpoſition of the govern- 
ments of various leading cantons 
towards France. Bafil had bet" 
the centre of commercial negot# 
tion during the war, and the cbar- 
nel by -which the coin of — 
1 n a 
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flowed throughout Switzerland. 
The inhabitants of the canton of 
Zurich were amongſt the moſt for- 
ward of the confederation ; the ma- 
nufacturing villagers on the Lake 
had renewed their reſiſtance againſt 
what they deemed the oppreſſion of 
the 2 and their cauſe had 
been warmly, though ſecretly, e- 
ſpouſed by other clafſes of their 
fellow ſubjects. At Berne, the va- 
cancies which had taken place in 
the government during the laſt ten 
years were filled up; and the ad- 
miſſion of a third part of new mem- 
bers neutraliſed in a great meaſure * 
the harſhneſs of the former govern- 
ment, and gave a-general caſt of 
moderation to their proceedings, 
and even of friendſhip towards the 
Fang” HY, 15 the 
But theſpirit of innovation which 
the government of Berne had en- 
deavoured to cruſh was recovered 
from the preſſure and the reclama- . 
tions which had been made at the 
beginning of the French revolution, 
when the principles by which it 
had been effected were coniidered 
only as the tranfient dreams of a 
new-fangled philoſophy, were rei- 
terated with redoubled vigour when 
the conqueſt of the countries in 
Italy adjoining to France had given 
thema local ſtability. The petitions 
which the remonſtrants had made 
in 1790 were again produced in a 
more detailed and ſyſtematic form ; 
andasthecircumſtances had brought 
the parties to a nearer level, a greater 
attention was paid to the juſtice of 
the reclamation than the govern- 
ment had hithertodeigned to beſtow, 
f he partiſans of the — revolu- 
tion had founded their ſyſtem on 
the inalienableand impreſcriptible 
rights of man.“ The Swiſs founded 
their claims on titles leſs metaphy- 
kcal, and which they judged leſs 
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liable to conteſt, ſuch as written 
treaties and charters, ee 
and confirming privileges of which 
they had been unjuſtly deprived, 
Although the ſubje& part of moſt 
of the cantons had reclamations 
more or leſs founded to make, the 
former petitioners of the Pays - de- 
Vaud were the firſt, as ſoon as they 
judged the political temperature 
more favourable, to appear on the 
ſcene, It was aſſerted by them that 
the inhabitants of this country had 
enjoyed from time immemorial the 
benefits of a free conſtitution, 
maintained untouched by their pro- 
vincial ſtates, and reſpected by their 
princes until the year 1536; that 
the ſovereignty was veſted by their - 
prerogatives in thoſe ſtates, and 
that the princes of the houſe of 
Savoy were little elſe than nominal 
protectors; that when the cantons 
of Berne and Fribourg RENT 
by the treaties of St. Julien an 
Payerne, in 1530, to the rights of 
the duke of Savoy, and the my 
of Lauſanne, they came, in poſſeſ- 
fion only of ſuch rights as were 
held by their predeceſſors. The 
Vaud, 


inſiſted that as the Pays-de- 


in yielding to this ceſſion, obtained 
a previous and formal confirmation 
of its privileges, and never renoun- 
ced the conſtitution which they en- 
joyedat the epocha of thoſe treaties; 
that as they had never been for- 
mally deprived of this conſtitution 
by decrees either of the govern- 
ments of thoſe cantons, or by any 
judiciary ſentence; the inhabitants 
were authoriſed to claim the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution 
under which their anceſtors lived 
at thoſe epochas; to_infiſt on the 
previous aſſembly of the ſtates, their 
only lawful repreſentatives, and de- 
mand the fulfilment of the . 
tee promiſed two centuries fince by 

- M4 , France, 
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France, and to which that country 
was bound by formal treaties yet 
ſubſiſting. 

In ſupport of theſe petitions, the 
Claimants referred to nineteen char- 
ters confirming their ancient rights, 
(the originals of many of which were 
produced, with the petition preſent- 
ed to the councils of Berne by the 
commune of Morges in 1790,) and 
Cited alſo eleven other documents, 
taken ' from- the hiſtory of their 
country, to ſtreugthen the evidence. 
Having adduced their proofs in fa- 
vour of their reclamations, they 
proceeded to exhibit a long liſt of 
charges againſt*their preſent gover- 
nors the burghers of Berne and Fri- 


bourg, Nc that the conſtitution 


of the Pays - de- Vaud had firſt been 
violated by the illegal abolition of 
its rights, in which the ſtates had 
neither co-operated nor aſſented, 
and ſince, by the injunction made 
to the communes to preſent no col - 
lecti ve petitions by penalties de- 
creed againſt thoſe who ſhould re- 
claim their ancient rights; and by 
the arbitrary meaſures adopted by 
the government of Berne attacking, 
reſtraining, avd even annihilating, 
the rights of property in the com- 
munes, and thoſe of ſimple indivi- 
duals. 'They maintained that the 
government of Berne rendered no 
Account of the public monies, co- 
vering with the ſhade of myſtery 
both the receipt and expenditure; 
that arbitrary contributions were 
extorted from them under the moſt 
frivolous pretences; and that the 
revenues of the ſtate were concen- 
tred in Berne, where they were for 
the moſt uh divided among the 
patrician families, whoſe luxuries 
were ſupported at the expenſe of 


the people. They alleged, that 


the inhabitants of the canton were 


Berne, who held excluſively at 
places of adminiſtration, poſſeſſed 
all the prerogatives of ſovereignty, 
and who were in the ſole enjoyment 
of all the honours and benefits re- 
ſulting from it; whilſt the ſecond 
claſs, which.comprehended the whole 
nation, was deprived of every ſhare 
in the goverament, excluded with- 
out diſtinction from all places of 
truſt, treated as aliens, and forced 


to bgood over their wrongs in re- 


ſpectful ſilence. 

The high court of commiſſion 
inſtituted to try the offenders who 
had celebrated the anniverſary of 
the French revolution in 1790 u 
a new ſource of complaint and re- 
clamation. This procedure of the 
burghers of Berne was 3g 0m 
by the petitioners, who had now 
erected themſelves into a- jury of 
accuſation, as an invaſion of the 
country by a mercenary army, and 
an act of the blackeft perfidy : the 
creation of a revolutionary tribunal, 
the arreſt and carrying off the citi- 
zens by an armed force, confining 
them in ſtate priſons, 22 
them of their natural judges, 
proceeding arbitrarily againſt them, 
was ſaid to be a manifeſt violation 
of their national rights, and de- 
ſtructive of every remaining veſlige 
of their national liberty. It was 
added, that the puniſhment which 
was executed in conſequence of 
this revolutionary judgment, the 


di ſhonour inflicted on the communes 
in the perſons of their deputies, 


(who were forced to ſubmit to the 
humiliation of publicly demand - 
ing pardon), and the contumely 
heaped on men diſtinguiſhed for 
their talents, education, and prin- 
ciples, had conſummated the ſer. 
vitude of the ſubject caſte ; and 


that, finally, the patricians of Berne, 


divided into two caſtes eſſentially in accord with thoſe of Fribourg, 


Liſtinct; that of the burghers of Soleure, the Vallais, and the demo. 


cratical 
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their uſu tives, com- 
mitted the « Mew exiſtence of 
their ſubjects, in violating in the 
moſt dious manner the neutral- 
ity of the confederation, by leaguing 
themſelves with the enemies 
France to re-eſtabliſh the former 


memberment of the country, by 
conſtantly refuſing to acknowledge 
the republic, and aſſiſting by every 
means in their power thoſe who 
had armed to deſtroy it. 


of theſe charges has been found in 
the imperious circumſtances of the 
times, which demanded the uſe of 
extraordinary means againſt all ſort 
of innovation, ſo the reply to the 
former part has been no leſs per- 
emptory, by the declaration that 
the treaties to which the petitioners 
allude never exiſted, and that the 
rights of which they demanded the 
reſtoration were imaginary; that 
the charters were fabricated for the 
occaſion ; and that the ancient ſo- 
vereignty of the ſtates of the Pays- 
de-Vaud was a fabulous and chi- 
merical ſuppoſition z that, when 
Berne made the conqueſt of this 
country, no capitulation was offer- 
ed, or accepted ; that greater pri- 
5 —— after the con- 
ueſt than the sou had enjo 
before; that the abalition of em 
ſtates compoſed of the privileged 
. and of the deputies only of 
ourteen towns, was a benefit to the 
country, ſince they only met to 
impoſe taxes; and that the guaran- 
er claimed from France of their 
Privileges was illuſory, fince, in the 
renunciation by Philibert in 1564, 
A* word of guarantee is mention- 
in the treaty, 

That the liberties enjoyed by the 
under the ancient ſtates 


vere circumſcribed, may readily be 
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government, and ſhare in the diſ- 


As the anſwer to the ſecond part 


4 


ſuppoſed, fince the modern theories 
of government by repreſentation 
were at that time almoſt unknown 
yet the goverament of the ſtates, 
confined as was the repreſentation, 
was a government eſſentially differ- 


of ent from that of bailiffs, and the 


ſovereignty exerciſed by the dukes 
of Savoy much leſs arbitrary than 
that exerciſed by the council of 
Berne, Of the treaties and charters 
which have been regarded as fables, 
the originals were produced; and 
in the treaty of Lauſanne, made 
the goth October, 1564, by 
which Emanuel Philibert ceded his 
rights to the cantons of Berne, with 
an expreſs reſerve of the privileges 
of the Pays- de- Vaud, France be- 
came alſo the guarantee of this 
treaty; and this engagement, con- 
tracted the 26th of April, 1565, 
was cited in a ſubſequent 

made by Francis the Firſt, the 1 

of November, 1582, by which the 
Pays-de-Vaud was admitted into the 
perpetual alliance; all which trea- 
ties were confirmed by the 

of Soleure, made the 28th of May, 


19779. 
The French government (which 


was probably in ſecret uniſon with 


the complainants) no ſooner found 
itſelf relieved from the v_ of 
its conteſt with the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, than it turned its attention to 
the reclamations made by the Pays- 
de-Vaud, as a. good pretext for 
avenging former affronts, and | 
tifying its preſent luſt of dominion. 
The GireQory had begun their 
litical hoſtilities, by ordering Men- 
gaud, their agent extraordinary, to 
ſignify to the ſenate of Berne the 
act of the French executive govern- 
ment, enjoining thediſmiſſal of the 
Engliſh embaſſador from Switzer- 
land. This injunRion threw the 
ſenate into great embarraſſment; 
but while two of the council _ 
ent. 


ſent to Paris to negotiate with the 
directory, the embaſſador relieved 
their perplexity by voluntary with- 
drawing himſelf; and the deputa- 
tion, after the reſidence of a month, 
was ordered to quit Paris. This 
ſtep was ſoon after followed by 
another act, 17th of December, 
1797, ordering the miniſter of fo- 
reign affairs to make a report on 
the petition of the inhabitants of 
the Pays-de- Vaud. The report, 
which was of courſe favourable to 
the reclamation, was the ground- 
work of another act, publiſhed 
twelve days after the former, mak- 
ing the governors of Berne and Fri- , 
-- bourg perſonally - reſponſible for 
the individual ſafety and property 
of the inhabitants of that country, 
who had made reclamations to the 
French republic for the execution 
of their ancient treaties. This me- 
nacing declaration was made in 
conſequence of a: ſenatorial com- 
miſſion ſent by the council of Berne 
into the Pays-de-Vaud, to inquire 
| Into the cauſes of the diſcontents, 
and enjoining the inhabitants to re- 
new their oath of allegiance, Thus 
pfotefted by the French govern- 
ment, the communes of the Pays- 
de-Vaud preſented their reſpective 
Petitions to the council of Berne, 
ſome for the reſtoration of their 
ancient conſtitutions, others for re- 
lief from certain taxes, others for the 
redemption of the feudal rights 
all indicating a deſire of a change 
of meaſures, though differing in 
the means and extent of the refor- 
mation. To allay this ſpirit of diſ- 
content, finding that promiſes and 
exhortations to obedience were of 
no avail, the ſovereign council de- 
creed, that the oath of allegiance 
ſhould” be adminiſtered. By ſome 
the oath was taken, and rejected 
by others. But, whatever might 
have been the emotions of affection 


* 


ry canton, and a general but mild 
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excited by the appearance of a com. 
miſhon from Berne, and proclama. 
tions of indulgence and protection, 
the approach of a French army to- 
wards the Swiſs frontiers diſſipated 
the confidence of the commiſſaries, 
who returned to Berne; but not till 
they had witneſſed the -inutility of 
their operations, in ſeeing the inſur. 
rection againſt their authority take 
place in a part of the country te- 
mote from foreign aſſiſtance; the 
inhabitants of Vevay having taken 
poſſeſſion of- the caſtle of Chillon, 
and releaſed the ſtate priſoners who 
were there confined, 

Whilſt the inſurrection was pre. 
paring in the ſouth, the northern 
cantons were faſt approaching to 
the diſorganiſation of their re- 
ſpective governments. At Baſil, the 
minds of the inhabitants had already 
been tutored in the principles of 
revolution, from diſcuffions which 
had taken place in the ſenate, that 
the patrician and oligarchical go- 
vernments were uſurpations on the 
rights of the people, and that the 
privilege of citizenſhip was the 
privilege of the whole. Theſe ſen- 
timents, avowed by ſome of the pa 
tricians themſelves, a virtual abd:- 
cation of their power, were wel 
underſtood by their ſubjeQs of ere. 
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fermentation among the ſubyeG- 
claſſes began to take place throug 
out almoſt the whole of the confe. 
deration, The inhabitants of Mul 
hauſen, ſeated in Alſace, and allied 
to the Swiſs cantons, had alread) 
voted the re-union of their lite 
ſtate ta the French republic; bu 
the example of this territorial incor 
poration, which, from its geogt 
phical poſition, was ſuited to Mui 
hauſen, found no advocates 1 
Switzerland. The ſubjed- claſe 
of that people, though anxious jo 
greater extent of political * — 


com. 
ama. 
tion, 
V to- 
dated 
Aries, 
It till 
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, were averſe to any other 
alliance with France but ſuch as 
ſhould inſure their independence, 


and guarantie their rights. 


It was amidſt this ſpirit of de- 
fection that the extraordinary diet 
of the Swiſs cantons, excepting 
thoſe of Baſil, Glaris, and Appen- 
zel, aſſembled at Arau. The cir- 
cumſtances in which it was con- 
vened were ſo far unfavourable to 
any combination, as every ſucceed- 
ing day furniſhed incidents to an- 
nul or change the deliberations of 
the former. Aſter the debates of a 
month ſpent in contriving meaus 
to ſtop the revolutionary tide, the 
diet decreed the levy of the double 
contingent, amounting to twenty- 
ſix thouſand men, and the renewal 
of the alliance, and of the federa- 
tive oath. But ſcarcely had the 
deputies quitted the place of their 
ſittings, than Arau became the cen- 
tre of revolt and of civil diſſenſion, 
which was increaſed by the inde- 
cifion of troops ſtationed in that 
quarter; who, when ordered to at- 
tack the inſurgents, refuſed for a 
long time to obey their officers, aud, 
forming-themſelves into commit- 
tees, threatened to attack the fortreſs 
of Arbourg; nor was the inſurrec- 
tion appeaſed till the government 
had taken more violent and coer- 
cive meaſures, This ſpirit of re- 
volt againſt the regency of Berne 
was not confined to this province, 
or to the Pays· de- Vaud. The levy of 
the militia met with obſtacles in va- 
rious quarters of the German part 
of the canton, not more from the 
indiſpoſition of the inhabitants to 
Art arms in a cauſe which they 
Judged indefenfible, or to which 
'they were otherwiſe averſe, than 

om the protection given to their 
diſobedience by the commiſfary of 
= French directory, who demand- 

n g peremptory tone, the re- 
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leaſe of thoſe whom the govern. 
ment had arreſted for ſedition; and 
who, on the refuſal of the council 
to comply with his orders, intimat- 
ed to the members, that they ſhould 
be individually reſponſible for the 
ſafety and property of thoſe who 
were, according to the ſtyle of his 
mandate, the objects of their vexa» | 
tion, and of the benevolence of the 
directory. | 

But during the ſittings of this fe- 
derative aſſembly, an army of 15,000 
men, under the command of ge- 
neral Menard, had approached the 
frontier of Switzerland, near Ge- 
neva, This army had been preceded 
by a ſmaller force, ſent into the 
former biſhopric of Bale (incor- 
porated, in 1792, into the French 
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republic, under the name of the de- 


partment of Mont Terrible) to 
take poſſeſſion of the adjoining 
countries of Erguel and Munſter- 
thal ; the ſovereignty of which be- 
longed to the former biſhopric, and 
conſequentlydevolved totheFrench. 
Both oftheſearmiesamountedſcarce- 
ly to half the number of men which 
the canton of Berne had at its dif- 
poſition, and was otherwiſe ill pro- 
vided with the means of offence; 
but the inſurgents, having become 
in a certain meaſure maſters of the 
country, ſent a deputation to ge” 
neral Menard to enter with h 
troops, while they began to. plant 
the trees of liberty, to expel the 
bailiffs, and organiſe a proviſionary 
vernment. On a ſecond formal 
invitation, the French army paſſed 
the frontier, and entered into Switz- 
erland, The command of the 
Swiſs troops aſſembled in that 
y__ between Berne and the 
ays-de- Vaud, had been committed 
to colonel Weiſs, a member of the 
great council. This officer, who 


had been the ally of every prevail- 
tionary 


and 


ing party, tamely rev 
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and philoſophically ariſtocratical, ſentenced to impriſonment in con. 
difcorered from the firſt moment ſequence of the revolt two years be. 
of his mithon a tatal inadequacy to fore, returned the fines which had 
the taſk he had undertaken. lis been levied, and gave a freer liberty 
metaphyſical argumentations with to the communes of the canton, 
the inſurgents, to induce them to The council of Berne, ſeeing the 
return to their allegiance, ſerved ſtorm of revolution gathering 2. 
_ enly to increaſe the revolt; and round them from almoſt every quar- 
his retreat from the Pays-de-Vaud, ter, finding their authority rejected 
ea the approach of the French, ren- by part of their ſubjects, ſpurned at 
dered the inſurrection general. by others, and ſunk in the minds of 
"The canton of Baſi] had alſo at the whole, came to the prudent de- 
chis period completed its revolu- termination of acceding to the ge. 
tam. The inhabitants of the com- neral will, and to this end convoked 
munes bad aflembled, and preſent. a general deputation from the com- 
ed to the regency a declaration, de- munes of the canton to take part in 
nanding a repreſentative conſtitu · their deliberations. The reſult of 
tion, and a national convention. theſe deliberations was a proclama- 
The peaſantry alſo publiſhed a ma- tion ifſned in the joint names of the 
miſeſto, in which they demanded a councilandthedeputies fromthe can. 
rodreſt of grievances, The hefita- ton, declaring their reſolution, free. 
tion or delay of the regency to an- ly expreſſed, and without conſtraint, 
fuer their petitions led the inha- to unite by the cloſeſt ties the go- 
bitants of the communes to march vernment with the whole people, 
in a body to Baſil, and take poſſeſ- and make ſnch changes in the con. 
Gon of the arſenal. A few days Hitution of the canton as the good 
aſter the peaſantry broke out into of the country ſhould require, and 
open inſurrection, and deſtroyed as ſhould be conformable to the 
the caftle of the bailiff of Wallen- ſpirit and circumſtances of the 
bourg, againft the ſeverity of whoſe times. This preamble was follou. 
admimfiration num berleſs com- od by various articles, amongſt 
Plaints had been made. Theſe ex- which it was reſolved, that, in ! 
poditive meaſures led the regency ſpace of a month, a commitſſion 
to be more prompt in its deciſions : be eſtabliſhed, tb propoſe the 
the grand council declared, on the plan of a more perfect conſtitution, 
roth of January, that it adhered to of which an equal repreſentation of 
the petitions which had been pre- the people ſhould be the baſis; that 
ſented by their ſubjects; a formal all places in the adminiſtration aud 
act of abdication was paſſed, and public employments ſhould be ac- 
ſent to different cantons; the ceflible to every citizen; that (a 
troe of liberty was planted, at which laries ſhould be paid according to 
ceremony the whole of the regency the ſervices and reſpective merits of 
attended; and a committee of de- each, and that the reſt of the public 
puties was named to organiſe the revenues ſhould be applied to the 
new conſtitution, | exigencies of the ſtate; that a con · 
An ameliorxion of the lot of the flitution on this plan ſhould be pro 
peaſantry took place alſo at Zurich, poſed, in theſpaceof twelve months, 
the government of which publiſhed to the approbation or refuſal of the | 
an amneſty for paſt offences, ſet at people; and that a commiſion = 
liberty the ptiſoners who had been mould be inflituted,. in the — 
: | J | 
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ume, for the preſervation of order 
and tranquillity, and for other ope- 
rations of governmeat. 

This proclamation, whilſt it com- 
rrebended ü the wideſt wiſhes of the 
moſt zealous friend to reform, ſtated 
alſo the firm reſolve of the council 
and the deputation to defend their 
liberties and their independence, 
and make ſuch changes for the 
amelioration of their conſtitution as 
they ſhould judge neceſſary, without 
any foreign intervention. But the 
delay of a year gave umbrage to 
many, who ſtill doubted the fin- 
cerity of the members of the old 
government, This proclamation 
was ſent to the French directory, 
while a deputation was diſpatched 
to the French commiſſary at Baſil, 
to notify to him the proceedings 
of the aſſembly. But however ſa- 
tislactory the proclamation and the 
articles might have been to thoſe 
to whom they were addreſſed, they 
correſponded with acither the views 
nor wiſhes of the French directory. 
In a note remitted to the deputation 
of the council of Berne, which had 
deen ſent to Baſil, the commiſſary 
of the French directory, approving 
of the baſis of the reſolution, inſiſt- 
ed that the exiſting government 
ſhould abdicate®; that a proviſionary 
organiſation ſhould take place, into 
which none of the magiſtrates 


known for their attachment to the i 


old ſyſtem ſhould be admitted; 
that the li of the s ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed z and that reparation 
ſhould be made to thoſe who had 
been perſecuted for theip political 
opinions. In a ſubſequent and cis- 
— 282 to the Swiss 
on, the ſame commiſſary aſſured 
dem that France had no project of 
uvading their country, but only of 
overthrow ing their vicious and cor- 
*N 

If th 


* 
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ru ernments, to ſubſtitute 
—.— 


more conformable to its own. 
ſyſtem and that of other repreſen- 
tative republics, The remainder 
of this diplomatic proclamation was 
filled up with expreflions of con- 
tumely and contempt towards the 
members of the exiſting govern» 
meat, and with au invitation to 
the Swiſs to give his memorial the 
moſt active circulation. 
During this di corre 
— of the government of 
ne with the executive directory, 
the regencies of the cantons of La- 
cerne, Schaffhauſen, Soleure, and 
Fribourg, iſſued proclamations, 
containing ſimilar diſpoſitions with 
thoſe of Berne. The deſire or ac- 
— in a general reform 
throughout the confederation was. 
every ＋ 1 — — the 
part of the governors t 5 
ple; and as the example 2 
—_ been given by the canton of 
Baſil, a revolution would, probably, 
have been generally effected with- 
out convulſion or diſorder. The 
government of Berne had humbled 
itſelf beneath the expectation, and 
almoſt beneath rhe wiſh, of thoſe, 
who, ſmarting under its ſeverity, or 
envying its power, felt the honour 
of their country committed by the 
inſolent mandate of a foreign emiſ- 
ſary. But if this mandate excited 
ignation in the breaſts of thoſe 
who had been moſt earneſt in pro- 
moting the reform, it became into - 
lerable to thoſe who were the im- 
mediate objects of the inſult, If it 
even be admitted that the French 
government. had the right of inter- 
vention in the guarantee of the 
liberties of the Pays-de- Vaud, the 
extenſion of that intervention to 
the internal concerns. of the canton 
of Berne, or to any other part of 


Hhing could be more itiquitous, nor, indeed, more impolitic, than this interference, 


— ders any truth aud juice in the complaints of the Frenon, that other nations 


fe 


in unitating ſuch an example. 


ed in thetr domeſtic arrangements, they ſurely rendered ihemfetves equally ert-, 
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Switzerland, was an act of uſurp- 


ation and tyranny. But the French 
directory had worked up their 
minds to other projects. Motives 
of vengeance againſt a power whoſe 
hoſtile diſpoſitions to the French 
republic had * ſcarcely ever been 
diſſembled, were ſtrengthened by 


others more perſonal. © They had 


waded too deep in deſpotiſm to be 
checked in their career of ambition 
by conſtitutional obſtacles ; and the 


convenience of committing a deed 
by which they might add to their 
influence or their rapacity, was 
now become the ſtandard of moral 


and political rectitude. Enriched 


with the ſpoils, and inebriated with 
the power, which the conqueſt of 


Italy had given them, the directory 
looked with ferocious contempt on 


every reſiſtance to their mandates, 


wherever ſuperiority of force had 
| them the means of abſolute 
ontroul ; and having taken a dicta- 
torial- advantage of the irruption 


made on the conſtitutional govern - 


ment of their own country by the 


events of the infamous eighteenth 
of Fructidor, they felt themſelves 


too independent of every other au - 


thority to demand a concurrence in 
their meaſures, or explain the mo- 
tives of 3 But, arbi- 
trary and unprincipled as might be 
the conduct of the directory, they 
would have thrown out their me- 
naces with more reſerve, had not 
their will, ſufficiently prompt to 
miſchief, been ſpurred on to action 
by other motives. The only inter- 


vention which had hitherto been 


required from the French govern- 
ment, by any claſs of the diſcon- 
tented in Switzerland, had been the 
fulfilment of that part of the trea- 
ties which guarantied the privi- 
leges of the Pays-de-Vaud.” No 


community, provincial aſſembly, 
or popular ſociety, had carried their 


pretenſions higher; nor was the 
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actual invaſion of their country by 
the French a meaſure to which they 
had deemed it neceſſary to have re. 
courſe : much leſs had they con - 
jectured that the French _ govern- 
ment, in extending its arm for theit 
emancipation, would not withdraw 
it till, by means of arbitrary man- 
dates and forced contributions, it 
ſnould hold the fruits of general r:- 
pine and plunder in its graſp. But 
the enemies of the independence of 
Switzerland were not thoſe only 
without the frontiers ; hoſtile to iu 
cauſe were the intemperate divi. 
ſions which took place in the re- 
gencies on the breaking up of the 
old organiſation; but more fatal 
ſtill were the inſulated communica- 
tions which took place between 
the directory and the cantons ſti- 
pulating in their own name. Switz- 
erland, united, might have ſpoken 
with a firm and commanding tone; 
but, disjointed and centrifugal, it 
had no refuge but in deſpair or 
ſubmiſſion.” g 
Of thoſe cantons which became 
the immediate auxiliaries of tbe 
French directory, Baſil holds the 
foremoſt rank. This canton, from 
its proximity to France, had im- 
bibed a larger portion- of revolu - 
tionary ſpirit; but the maſs of is 
overnment, though it compte: 
Conde a few men of liberal minds 
and enlightened underſtandings, wis 
made up of immoveable adherents 
to the old excluſive ſyſtem, and of 
light-headed partiſans to the French 
revolution, under all its different 
phaſes. Of this latter claſs, Ochs, 
the chancellor of Baſil, was the 
chief. The want of energy in this 
ſenator's character was filled up by 
intrigue 'and preſumption. Tie 
narrowneſs of his fortune, and tbe 
mp which he affected to diſplay, 
ad ſometimes led him to acts 0 
deſpicable meanneſs, His van} 
was as unbounded as his knowledr 
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vas limited; and the independence 


of his country was but a ſlight ſa- 
crifice to his ambition, provided he 
held the firſt poſt on its ruins, This 
man had been for ſome time in di- 
rect correſpondence with the direc- 
tory, as ſoon as he diſcovered that 
the views of its members were 


was himſelf a member of thoſe oli- 
garchies, he was well acquainted 
with their vices; and as he was 
known to be a partiſan. of the 
French revolution, he had acquired 
a conſiderable influence with a cer- 
tain claſs of the diſcontented. A re- 
volution in his own canton was too 
limited an object for his ambition. 
He aſpired to the character of an 
univerſal reformer; and as his ta- 
lent for intrigue and his vanity 
were well known to the directory, 
they accepted, without heſitation, 
the offers of devotedneſs which he 
made. Previous to the fittings of 
the diet, he had formed the. plan of 
a conſtitution, -which he ſubinitted 
a Paris to the directory, by whom, 
after certain corrections, it was ap- 
proved, | | | 
The conſtitution, thus amended, 
was deſtined to ſerve as the baſis of 


the future government of Switzer- 


land, and- its unconditional ac- 
ceptance was to be regarded as the 
teſt of republican civiſm. The 
proclamation, therefare, and the 
articles of reform, which were pro- 
mulgated by the re-union. of the 
council and ſenate of Berne with 

deputies from the communes, 
the tenor of which proclamation, 
with fight exceptions eaſily to-be 
amended, met with the concurrence 
of every moderate partiſan of re- 
korm and independence, was in 
direct hoſtility to the views both of 
Ochs and the directory. Hence the 
diplomatic inſult of the French 
commiſſary inſiſting, as a prelimi- 
nary meaſure, that the leading 


turned towards Switzerland. As he 
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members of the regency of Berne 
ſnould be rendered incapable of 
future ſervice, ſince neither the 
independence of the country, nora 
conſtitution of the choice of its.re- 
preſentatives, had the concurrence 
or permiſſion of Ochs and the 
French directory. . 
Although a majority of the mem- 
bers of the government of Berne 
were led to adopt aſyſtem of re- 
form, and make the ſacrifice of 
their intereſt to peace, the whole of 
the council, and the maſs 'of the 
people, were filled with — — | 
on receiving this directorial man- 
date. This emotion, promoted by 
the adherents to the old ſyſtem, was 
however ſuſpended by the conſide- 
ration of the horrors of war amongſt 
a divided people, and by the inter- 
poſition of the canton of Baſil, + 
which, though under directorial 
influence, ſent deputies to the 
French general to offer their me- 
diation, and that of- two other can- 
tons, between the government of 
Berne and the French governmetit, 
The head-quarters- of the French 
army in poſſeſſion of the Pays-de- 
Vaud were at Payerne, and but at 
a ſhort diſtance from that of Berne, 
ſtationed at Morat. General Brune, 
who hid ſucceeded Menard, di- 
sg a meſſage to the council of 
rne, inviting the government to 
conſiderations of amity and peace. 
This meſſage, the tenor of which 
was confirmed on the return of a 
deputation to Brune, renewed the 
eneral deſire of conciliatory mea- 
— but, as nothing preciſe had 
been determined in this interview, 
two other members were diſpatch. 
ed as negotiators, to offer anew the 
terms contained in the proclama- 
tion, on condition that the French 
ſhould evacuate the Pays-de- Vaud, 
and retire at a certain diſtance from 
the frontiers. . © * 


The French general, pleading 
| | that 
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that he was not able to aecede to 
theſe conditions without the per- 
miſſion of. his government, granted 
a-truce of fifteen days, in order to 
ſignify” the propofitions of the de. 
— of Berne, and receive the 
inſtructions ob the directory; but 
the deputation whieh had been ſent 
to Baſil to confer with the French 
commiſſary, having penetrated the 
deſigns. of his government, made 
known to their conſtituents their 
opinion, that the only means of 
avoiding hoſtilities were the imme- 


diate. execution. of the articles of 


the proclamation, the abdication of 
the regency, and the creation of a 
provifionary government. 

During the truce both armies re- 
ceived reinforcements, "The re- 
gencies of the cantons, fave Baſil 
and Schaffhauſen, which had com» 
pleted their revolutions, fent their 


__contingents,, but ſo flow and in- 


complete, and ſo incumbered with 
inſtructions, as to ſhow that they 
had little hope of ſucceſs, or that 
they took but {light intereſt in the 
cauſe, Thus abandoned, the go- 
vernment of Berne was left to 2 
tain, almoſt alone, the whole force 
of the enemy, and defend like- 
wiſe the neighbouring cantons of 
Fribourg and Soleure, which were 


alſo open to attack. As the term 


of the armiſtice, which was to ex- 
Pire- on the firſt of March, drew 
nearer, the debates of the council 
became more indecifive, Four 
days previous to the term of the 
armiſtice: the council gave unlimit- 


dd power to general D'Erlach to 


attack; which order, two days aft - 
er, was reſcinded, a meſſage in the 
interval having been received from 
Brute, that he had received his full 
inſtructions from the directory, and 
was ready to enter into negotia- 


Aon. 


To members of the council 
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were to Payerne, to her 
and to treat. The ultimatum of the 
directory enjoined; the diſmiſſion of 
the militia of Berne, the immediate 
creation of a. proviſionary govern- 
ment on a different baſis from that 
exiſting,, the convocation of the 
primary aſſemblies at the end of x 
month, the adoption of the princi- 
ples of popular repreſentation and 
equality of rights, as the baſis of 
the conſtitution to be eſtabliſhed; 
the unity of the Helvetic republic, 


.- after the forms and modes to be 


hereafter agreed on between the 
cantons and their allies; the releaſe 
of thoſe confined for political opi. 
nions; and the reſignation of the 
wers of the exiſting government 
uno the hands of the 2 
wernment about to be for 
On thefe conditions, and on the 
immediate withdrawing of the- 
Swiſs troops, he engaged to proceed 
no fend. — 2 poſts of 
obſervation; and: to evacuate Switz- 
erland altogether as ſoon! as the 
conſtitutiow ſhould be put in mo- 
tion. Theſe propoſitions were rs 
fuſed on the part of the deputation, 
who/ gave notice to the avant poſts 
of the army of Berne, on returning, 
from the French general, that the 
attack was to take place the follow- 
ing day. The council of Berne, at 
the ſame time that it reſcinded the 
orders given to general D'Erlach 
on the day previous to the ceſſation 
of the armiſtice, had alſo voted the 
abdication: of their authoriry, the 
formation of a provifionary go. 
vernment,.and the miffion: of a ne 
deputation to the French» general. 
The-diſbanding of the Swiſs army, 
which Brune inſiſted on as the con- 
dition of peace, was not aſſented to 
and renewed orders for attack 4 
ten in the morning were tranſmit 
ted to the different diviſions of tht 
Swiſs army; -In the courſe of — 
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ay freſh o ders arrived from the 
council of war to ſuſpend boſtili- 
ties, in conſequence of renewed 
negotiation with the French gene- 
ral, who granted a further truce of 
thirty hours: but, previous to the 
expiration of the. firſt armiitice, 
hoſtilities had begun at the caſtle 
of Dornach, near the limits of the 
cantons of Soleure and Baſil, on 
the refuſal of the Swiſs to legve the 
French in poſſeſſion of part of a 
bridge, which, it was pretended, 
they had a right to guard. The 
French made themſelves maſters 
not only of the bridge, but alſo of 
the caſtle, but diſcontinued their 
operations on receiving advice of 
the renewal of the armiſtice from 
the French commiſſary at Baſil, 
who had negotiated at the ſame 
time, but in vain, with the canton, 
for the paſſage of fix thouſand men 
acroſs the neutral territory. But 
tis ſuſpenſion was but of ſhort du- 
lation. The contending parties 
were töo much animated againſt 
cach other not to ſeize the firſt 
pretext of coming to a ſpecdier de- 
ciſion than that of prolonged nego- 
tations, The council of Berne 
was nearly equally divided; but the 
*Tmy was in poſſefiion and under 
the command of thoſe members of 
tae government who had been the 
unſuaken defenders of the old ſy- 
tem, and who trad Every thing to 
lle by ſubmiſſion. The Frehch 
general alfo, whoſe reinforcements 
nad given him a decided ſuperiority, 
aud who had the means of com- 
minding by force the terms which 
"> opponents refuſed to grant to 
negotiations, had no motive for fur- 
ly delay. The truce of thirty 
urs, which would have ended 
1 te morning of the third of 
a arch, and which had been grant- 
N to the official di- 
ches, that reparation might be 
1799. a | 
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made for injuries received, and to 
which it ſeems no attention had 
been paid, was broken. Of this 
infraction both parties, as is uſual 
in ſimilar caſes, accuſe each other; 
but the queſtion is of little mo- 
ment, fince recourſe to arms on 
both ſides had become inevitable. 
The hoſilitics which had been ſuſ- 
pended at the caſtle of Dornach on 
the morning of the firſt of March 
were renewed the following dey, 
when the village of Lagnau, an im- 
portant poſt that covered Solèure, 
was attacked and taken by Schaws 
enbourg. The city of Solakre, on 
the menacing and brutal fimmons 
of the French general, opened it; 
ates without reſiſtance. The fal- 
— day the ſenate was diffolved, 
and a provißonary government of 
eleven members was inſtituted, 
(amongſt whom were three members 
of the old regency,) of whiob five, 
were ſent by Schawenbourg as hoſ- 
tages to the fortreſs of Huninguen. 
W bilſt the French army was march» 
ing to the attack cf Soleure, a di- 
vition of the army of Brune ſum- 
moned Fribourg to ſurrender. The 
magiitracy acceded to the ſummons 
on condition that time was given for 
the evacuation of the place by the 
troops of the canton of Berne, The 
time having elapſed, the magi- 
ſtrates intimated to general Pigeau, 
the French commander, that they 
were no longer maſters of the 
place, being under the control of 
the Berne ſoldiery and the peaſan- 
try, amounting to five or ſix thou- 
ſand men. An attack was imme- 
diately ordered; and the town, aft- 
er a ſhort refiſtance, was entered by 
the French on one fide, while the 
ſoldiers and peaſantry, taking with 
them the cannon and ſtores of the 
arſena!, eſcaped on the other, and 


joined the main army poſted on the 


The regency was 


river Senſen. 
N depoſed, 
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depoſed, and a proviſionary go- 


vernment, compoſed of citizens 
cboſen by the ſections, was named 
in its ſtead. 

The ſurrender of Soleure and 
Fribourg, on oppoſite points of the 
line of attack, made the French 
maſters both of the right and left of 
the, Swiſs army, and compelled the 
Swiſs generals to change their poſi- 
tions, and concentre their forces, to 
cover Berne. This retreat was 
operated without loſs on the ſide of 
the Swiſs; but the ſame diſtruſt and 
diviſions which had infected the 
councils began alſo to per vade the 
army. The two following days, 
paſſed by the Frencli in a ſtate of 
inaction, might have rendered them 
maſters of Berne, had they knoun 
the inſubordination and indiſcipline 
of the oppoling army. The left 
wing, which cavered Berne on the 
ſouth, towards Fribourg, revolted 
the day after the ſurrender of this 
latter place, and marched to Berne, 
where they maſſacred their com- 
manding oflicers, - and, having 
choſen others, returned to their 
poſts. Conſiderable portions of the 
right wing, which, retreating fron) 
Soleure, covered Berne towards 
the north, diibanded, and returned 
to their homes. The troops com- 
poling the centre, poſted at Nidau 
on the lake of Bienne, aſſembling 
tumultuouſly, were likewiſe about 
to make their officers the victinis 
of their fury, accuſing them of in- 
capacity or of treaſon ; and the ſol- 
diers, ſhaking off their authority 
on their retreat, exerciſed their own 
Judgment with reſpect to the mea- 
ſures to be adopted, and the mili- 
tary arrangements and poſitions to 
be taken. The contingents from 
the cantons continued to form the 
rear guard, or rather, with more 
prudence than zeal in the common 


. was wiſe and humane, fince every 
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cauſe, kept carefully out of the 
way of either attack or defence, 
As the danger grew more me- 
nacing, the meaſures of the go- 
vernment of Berne became mor: 
fluctuating and incoherent, The 
order given for the levy of the peo. 
ple in maſs, a meaſure of moſt dan. 
gerous tendency at a moment when 
ledition and revolt flew from rank 
to rank, amidſt an hitherto obedient 
and organiſed army, was followel 
by the entire diſſolution of the re- 
gency, the election of a proviſion- 
ary government, and the diſband- 
ing of the troops. This meaſure, 
under their preſent circumſtance, 


hope of effective reſiſtance had 
ctaſed, not only from the ſuperiority 
of the enemy, butfrom therevoltand 
deſertion which had taken place in 
their ownarmy. As the changeof gs 
vernment and the diſbanding of tle 
army were held out as the terms ot 
pacification, the firſt act of the pri- 
vitionary government was the 1n0- 
tification of theſe meaſures to the 
French general; but theſe ter 
had been offered when the Sus 
lines were yet unbroken, and when 
refiſtance wore an aſpect more for 
midable. Brune was well at: 
quainted with the diſorders tl! 
reigned both in the army and 1: 
ſenate, and now inſiſted, in add: 
tion to the diſbanding of the troops 
(on which condition, according d 
his former propoſition, he was ! 
ithdraw his forces), that Beit 
ſhould receive a French garri(o!. 
This arbitrary requiſition, e 
was deemed a demand of alot 
unconditional ſubmiffion, cb 
more excited general indignati; 
and orders were given. for fur 
reſiſtance at a moment when 7 
ance became almoſt an act ot 4. 
ſperation. Ti 
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The line of defence now occu- 
pied by the Swiſs was a half circle 
to the north and ſouth-weſt, at eight 
or ten miles diſtance from Berne, 
from Schahinen, and Frauenbrun, 
on the road of Soleure and Berne 
to Gemmingen, Laupen, and Neue. 
nech, villages on the river Senſen, 
leading from Berne to Fribourg, 
Conſiderably weakened by deſer- 
tion and indiſcipline, the effective 
force oppoſed to the French did 
not amount to half the number; 
but the poſitions taken by the Swiſs 
were capable of ſtrong defence. 
The attack on the whole line began 
early on the morning of the fifth, 
The army under Brune marched in 
three columns towards theſe poſts ; 
but the principal force of both 
armies was united at Neuenech. 


The combat laſted ſeveral hours, 


with varied ſucceſs; the Swiſs, in- 
ferior in number and diſcipline, 
were animated by heroic and de- 
ſperate courage, and yielded the field 
of battle not until they had made a 
dreadful carnage of the aſſailants, 
and ſtrewed it alſo not thinly with 
their own dead. At the ſame time 
the poſts to the north of Berne, un- 
der the command of general D'Er- 
lach, were attacked by Schawen- 
bourg at Schahinen. Diſlodged 
from thence, the Swiſs retreated to 
Frauenbrun, where they made ſtrong 
reſiſtance, nor left the ground till 
obliged to yield to triple numbers; 
when they formed again, and ſuſ-— 
talned another attack at Urtenen. 
Forced from Urtenen, they retreated 
in good order, and took poſſeſſion 
of a formidable and advantazeous 
poſt near the heights of Altmer- 
chingen, where, defended bya chain 
of rocks on their right, a foreſt of 
pine and a boggy ground on their 
left, obſtructing the road with 
elled trees, and placing ſtrong pa- 
liadoes in the front, they ſtopped 
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for a while the rapid purſuit of the 
French army. 'Here another de- 
ſperate combat enſued ; nor were 
the Swiſs diſlodged, till, after making 
conſiderable, havock of the affail- 
ants, they found themſelves nearly 
ſurrounded. 

Thus overpowered by numbers, 
they fled at laſt in diſorder from 
this poſition, which they had ſo well 
defended, leaving their artillery be- 
hind them, and tormed a fifth time 
on the heights before Berne. Here 
the battle was renewed with the 
ſame obſlinate courage, and with 
more dreadful execution, as the' 
French had to contend with the 
fury of the diſorganiſed multitude, 
among whom were women and 
children, who fell the uſeleſs vic- 
tims of ineffective reſiſtance. The 
capitulation of the proviſionary go- 
vernment put an end to furcher 
hoſtilities, and ſaved Berne from 
the horrors of an aſſault. 

The entry of Schawenbourg's 
army into Berne put an end to fur- 
ther reſiſtance on every other point. 
The poſt of Gemmingen, weakene l «4 
by a detachment ſent to ſtrengthen 
that of Neuenech, was taken pot- 
ſeſlion of by a column of the army 
of general Brune, the remainder of 
the Swiſs troops who defended it, 
together with the remainder of the 
Swiſs army in that quarter, having 
retreated in diforder, on hearing of 
the capitulation of Berne, Furious 
at their defeat, the Swiſs ſoldiery 
turned their rage-on their own of- 
ficers; ſome of whom, and among 
others their two adjutant-generals, 
they maſſacred» on the ſpot. The 
country to the ſouth of Berne, 
whatever might be the fate of war 
in deſending the capital, had been 
judged inacceſſible to the invaders, 
Thither the chiets, on the approach 
of the French army, and ſome time 
previous to the commencement of 

N 2 hoſtilities, 
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hoſtilities, had ſent arms, artillery, 
and a conſiderable quantity of mo- 
ney; and thither, after the laſt 
ſtruggle, they turned their ſteps, in 
hopes of rallying their ſcattered 
troops, and forming points of re- 
ſiſtance. But, to whatever cauſe 
it may be attributed, the fidelity 
and affection of the ſoldier and 
the peaſant were every where con- 
verted into acts of hatred and mur- 
der. M, de Steiguer, the ex-avoy- 
er of Berne, who, in reſigning his 
office to the proviſionary govern- 


ment, had gone to ſhare the danger 


of the combat with general D'Er- 
lach, eſcaped the fury of his coun- 


trymen, and, traverſing the lake of 


Thun and the mountains of Un- 
derwalden, reached the emperor's 
dominions in ſafety ; but the gene- 
ral, whoſe bravery merited a dif- 
ferent fate, having been recogniſed 
in his flight, was ſeized on by 
the peaſants, and, after ſuffering 
every exceſs of ignominy whil 
they were dragging him back a pri- 
ſoner to Berne, was, together with 
his aide-du-camp, moſt inhumanly 
butchered on the road. 

Berne, now in poſſeſſion of the 
French army, was protected. by the 
preſence of the ofhcers from any 
extraordinary exceſſes; but the 
country around was ſubjected to the 
devaſtation of the ſoldiery, and 
principally thoſe under the com- 
mand of Schawenbourg, who were 
guilty of variety of outrage. Some 
of theſe plunderers were ſhot by 
order of general Brune; but a great- 
er number were killed by the pea- 
ſantry in the commiſſion of the 


theft. Many inſtances of atrocity 


are likewiſe recorded, of brutal vi- 
olences perpetrated on women, -of 
whom numbers fell in the field of 
battle. Bot this tranſient pillage 
was loſt in the hoſtile appropriation 
which afterwards took place of the 
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public treaſure, the public ſtores, 
the arſenal, the cannon, and other 
property belonging to the ſtate. 
The proclamation iffucd by Brune, 
from Payerne, to the people. of 
Berne, had given them the aſſurance 
that the object of his miſſion was 
the deliverance of their country 
from the tyranny of their oligar- 
chy; and that their perſons, pro- 
prity, and political independence, 
placed under the guarantee of the 
French republic, ſhould reſt in 
perfect ſecurity. The oligareby 
was diſperſed, their army was diſ- 
banded or deſtroyed ; but the pub- 
lie wealth, which belonged to the 
regenerated people, fince the French 
came in the character of deliverers, 
was not on that account more ſa- 
cred or ſecure, The ſubmiſſion of 
Berne to the French army indil- 
poſed the governments of the other 
cantons ſtill more to the obſerv- 
ance of their oath taken at the diet 
of Arau. Apologies were ſent by 
ſome to the French commiſſaries 
and general, for having furniſhed 
their contingents. In others, ſuch 
as Zurich, the councils who ſtill 
prudently held the reins under the 
name of proviſionary government, 
waiting the reſult of the conteſt with 
the magiſtracy of Berne, reſigned 
them into the hands of the deputies 
of the people. The influence as well 
of the clergy as of the ariſtocracy of 
Lucerne, who alſo kept poſſeſſion 
of the government under the pro- 
viſionary title which had been ge- 
nerally adopted, had hitherto out- 
weighed that of the French inter- 
eſt, The fear of ſeeing their can- 
ton occupied by French troops, 
which was the evil moſt deprecated 
by all the,cantons, and a few words 
of menace and exhortation from 
the French commiſſary, led the pro- 
vitionary government to enter into 
treaty ; and, on the promife of the 

| | French 
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French general, that the acceptance 
of the new conſtitution ſhould be 
the condition of peace, the 8 
ment laid aſide its proviſional force; 
the tree of liberty was planted, and 
the primary aſſemblies named their 
repreſentatives to the national meet- 
ing, which was about to take place, 
of deputies from the different can- 
tons and ſubje& ſtates. But this 
| ſpirit of frateraity, which pervaded 
the plains; had not made much pro- 
— amongſt the mountains of 
witzerland. Whilſt, from motives 
of different kinds, the citizens of 
the larger cantons were ſending 
their repreſentatives to form a ge- 
heral aſſembly, the centre of the 
power and the unity of the Hel- 
vetic republic, deputies from the 
little canton of Uri, Schwitz, Un- 
derwalden, and Glaris, aſſembled 
at Brunnen, reſolved to maintain 
their preſent governments, and in- 
vited the neighbouring cantons of 
Appenzel and St. Gall to join in 
the confederacy. A declaration of 
their ſentiments was ſent to general 
Brune, ſtating, that their conſtitu- 
tion had been for many ages a de- 
mocracy founded on the ſovereignty 
of the people and the rights of 
man; that they poſſeſſed nothing 
out their religion, their liberty; and 
their flocks, which they hoped the 
French nation would permit them 
to enjoy in peace; promiſing, on 
their fide, that they would never 
take arms againft it, The anſwer 
returned by Brune, aſſuring them 
of the continuance of the friend- 
ſhip of the French, and that their 
country ſhould not be viſited by the 
rench troops, defiring only their 
alſent to the new conſtitution in re- 
On occaſioned the meeting of 
another congreſs at Brunnen, where 
u was decided that their preſent 
bovernment ſhould be defended 
Zainſt whatever attack ſhonld be 
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made. Meanwhile, Brune was re- 
called from Switzerland, and the 
command of the army entruſted to 
Schawenbourg. Hitherto Mengaud 
and Brune had been the ſole agents, 
on the part of the French, far the 
civil and military affairs of the fra- 
terniſiug cantons; but, as the ſcene 
of conqueſt or atfection enlarged; 
conimitfaries and agents of the ex- 
ecutive directory were ſcattered 
through the country with profu- 
ſion. The treaty made by the 
other cantons, on the ſurrender of 
Berne, had hitherto circumſcribed 
the exactious of the French emiſ.. 
ſaries in their organitation of plun- 
der. The arſenal of Betne had 


been emptied into the fortreſs of 


Huninguen, anda long proceſſion of 
waygons had conveyed the amount 
of the public treaſury into the 
French coffers. Mengaud, the for- . 
mer commiſſary, had filled up the 
part allotted to him by inſoleut me= 
nace, and Le Carlier was fent with 
more ſubſtantial orders: On his 
arrival, a contribution of fifteen 
millions of livres was levied on the 
members of the late governments, 
The loſs of their bailiwicks, their 
falaries, and their power, was deems 
ed a puniſhment too gentle for their 
political tranſgreſſions; and, as the 
offence was not confined to the 
cantons in poſſeſſion of the French 
arms, the purſes of the oligarchs 
of Zurich and Lucerne were com- 
prehended in the proſcription. R 
milder contribution, which had at 
firſt been exacted, was paid with 
ſcrupulous exactneſs; but this new 
demand having cauſed remon- 
ſtrances with reſpect to the poſſibi- 
lity of raiſing ſo immenſe a ſum, 
ſeveral of the ſeditious fenators of 
Berne were arreſted by order of Le 
Carlier, and transferred as hoſtages- 
to the citadel of Huninguen, 
While the French emiſſaries were 
N 3 fulfilling 
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fulfilling the commiſſions of their 


employers at Berne, the cantons, 


who had accepted the proffered 
conſtitution, ſent their deputies to 
form a legiſlative aſſembly at Arau. 
The diſpoſition to independence, 
which this aſſembly betrayed in its 
opening, was ill accordant with the 
views and politics of the cabinet of 
the Luxembourg. The impreſſions 
of gratitude towards the French go- 
vernment, in aiding them to make 
their revolution, were conſiderably 
| weakened by the mode in which 

the aſſiſtance was adminiſtered; and 
the ſentiments of the legiſlature 
were not diſſembled, when Ochs, 
the artificer of the revolution, the 
leading counſel in Swiſs politics at 
Paris, was excluded from the liſt in 
the nomination of directors. Nor 
was this indignity cenfined to his 
perſon alone; the conſtitution 
which he had framed was treated 
with ſimilar diſreſpect. Conſidering 
its inſulated acceptance at the time 
it was propoſed rather as a point of 
union and a pledge of peace, than 
as the undiſputed baſis of their fu- 
ture government, the aſſembly or- 
dered a commiſſion to paſs it in re- 
viſion, and preſent ſuch changes 
and modifications as ſhould be 
Judged expedient. Of the eleva- 
tion of Ochs to the dignity of di- 
rector no doubt had been enter- 
tained ; and, had his election been 
deemed inſecure, the ſame man- 
date that enforced the acceptance 
of the conſtitution might have en- 


ſured this point aiſo. But the mem 


bers of the Helvetic legiſlature 
were in no diſpoſition to compli- 
ment the French directory with 
any portion of their liberties on a 
matter ſo important; nor were they 
| leſs indignant at the uſurpations 
and exactions of which the invaſion 
of their country had been . made 


the pretence, 
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The vengeance of the directory 
againſt this act of diſaffection was 
delayed, from the conſideration 
that an immediate interpoſition to 
amend the choice of- the afſembly 
would be hazarding too much in 
the preſent conjuncture. The con- 
ſtitution had not as yet been uni- 
verſally accepted; the little can- 
tons not only refuſed it for them- 
ſelves, but were inclined to diſpute 
the right of choice in their neigh- 
bours. The clergy of the catholic 
cantons of Lucerhe and Zug, after 
due examination, had declared that 
it contained nothing hoſtile to the 
catholic and apoſtolic religion ; but 
the leſs enlightened or more con- 
ſcientious paſtors of the mountains 
had diſcovered variety of heretical 
and damning matter, and warned 
their flocks againſt the contamina- 
tion. The invitation made to the 
regencies of thoſe cantons, by ge- 
neral Brune, when they ſignißed 
to him their oppoſition to any 
change, juſtified the meaſures which 
they took againſt its introduction; 
but the attack made on the canton 


of Zurich, and the aid given to the 


peaſants of the canton of Lucerne, 
who had riſen in inſurrection a- 
gainſt the inhabitants of the ciiz, 
on account 'of their acceptance, 
furniſhed a pretence to the French 
for further rapacity and invaſion, 
Lucerne was evacuated on the ap- 
proach of the French by the pea 
fants, and the troops of the little 
cantons, who carried away with 
them whatever they found of pro- 
viſions, arms, ammunition, an 
artillery ; but the reſi ſtance made 
by the diviſions on the fide of the 
lake of Zurich gave the French 
mere ſerious occupation. The 
army of the united cantons 0 
Schwitz, Uri, Underwalden, and 
Glaris, was made up of thoſe hardy 


mouataineers, whoſe anceſtors had 
here · 
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heretofore preſented ſo formidable 
a rampart to the tyranny of the 
houſe of Auſtria; nor did the 
courage which was diſplayed againſt 
the French on this occaſion bely 
their deſcendants. Led on by ex- 
perienced officers, and united by 
the ſame ſentiment of reſiſtauce 
againſt what they deemed the in- 
vaſion of their rights and liberties, 
the Swiſs fought every where with 
deſperate courage and marked ad- 
dreſs. In the various battles which 
took place on the frontiers of thoſe 
cantons, the French loit upwards 
of two thouſand men; but againſt 
a ſuperiority of numbers, which 
every day increaſed, longer reliſt- 
ance was ineffectual. The chiefs 
offered terms of capitulation, to 
which Schawenbourg acceded ; and 
the conſtitution was accepted, on 
condition that no contributions 
ſhould be levied, and that no French 
troops ſhould enter the territory of 
the cantons, 


This refiſtance to the French 


was not confined to the little can- 
tons. The inhabitants of the Up- 
per Vallais, who, in conformity to 
circumſtances, had made choice of 
a proviſionary government, having 
received ſuccours in arms and am- 
munition from thoſe cantons, pour- 
ed down from their mountains, 
took poſſeſſion of Sion, and arreſt- 
ed the members of the temporary 
government. This inſurrection, 
with others of leſs moment that 
took place in different quarters, 
being entirely appeaſed, and the 
rench directory having nothing 
further to. dread from reſiſtance, 
began to reflect on the means of 
Wenging the inſult offered to their 
authority, in the rejection of Ochs 
by the legiſlative aſſembly. The 
remonſtrances of the Helvetic em- 
_ *Wador,, againſt the ſpoliations 
which were daily taking place, had 
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been treated with inattention, and 
his gyrus with diſreſpect; the re- 
preſentations which he made offi- 
cially of the inſolent depredations 
of the French emiſſaries had been 
anſwered by denials of the fact, or 
approbations of the deed, This 
ceremony was obſerved till their 
plan of uſurpation was matured, 
and an agent appointed more fitted 
to carry their deſigus into execu- 
tion than thoſe who had* hitherto 
been entruſted with their orders. 
Mengaud and Le Carlier were re- 
called, and Rapinat appeared on 
the ſcene, Rapinat was the bro- 
ther- in- law of the director Rewbell. 
Hitherto Berne had been the chief 
theatre of fiſcal vexation. The 
mandate of extortion on the late 
patricians had been but flow ly 
obeyed. In order to enforce the 
payment, new hoſtages from Lu- 
cerne were transferred to the for- 
treſs of Huninguen, The ſeals of 
Rapinat were placed on all the 
public coffers of the cantons. The 
conſtituted authorities, after the 
moſt urgent repreſentations made 
in vain to the French directory and 
Schawenbourg, affi xed the national 
ſeals on the ſide of thoſe of Rapi- 
nat, to prevent the conſummation 
of the pillage. Rapinat tears off 
the wax, and addreſſes a letter to 
the Helvetic directory, expreſſed in 
terms the moſt outrageous and in- 
ſulting, in which he inſtructs them 
that their utmoſt power is bounded 
to the right of petition and remon- 


ſtrance, but that any oppoſition to 


the operations or orders of the 
French government would meet 
with its due puniſhment. The cor- 
reſpondence of Mengaud with the 
abbot of Engelberg, when he in- 
timated to the commiſſary the ſur- 
render of authority over ſubjects 
who had been raiſed into opulence 
by his paternal protection, and who 
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had enjoyed the ſubſtantial bleſſings 
of liberty under his benignant ad- 
miniſtration, was alſo brutal and 
inſolent; but the abbot was left in 
the enjoyment of diſpenſing his 
bounties. Rapinat appears; the 
levy of near a million ſterling on 
the convents of Switzerland was 
rigoroutly executed; the monaſtic 
treaſures vaniſh; and the famons 
abbey of Einfidlen, from its active 
oppoſition againit the principles 
and progreſs of the French, was 
levelled with the ground. 

But though Switzerland had drunk 
deep of the cup of ignominy, the 
vengeanee of the directory was not 
to be fatiated while the dregs re- 
mained* untaſted. Hitherto the 
puniſhmentof ariſtocraticaloffences 
had been the pretext for the extor- 
tions of avarice. Reſtſtance againſt 
the mandates of deſpotiſm had been 
marked by fines, impriſonments, 
and carnage. The oligarchies had 
diſappeared, and an equal and homo- 
8 adminiſtration united the 
aſt of the rebellious cantons. The 
ſovereignty of the Helvetie repub- 
lic was ſeated in the univerſality of 
the people, and confided to repre- 
ſentatives freely choſen, and ma- 
giſtrates and officers duly elected; 
and the conſtitution of the French 


directory was admitted as the baſis 


of their future government. But 


the ſovereignty thus conſolidated, 


and ſolemnly recogniſed, to which 
all were taught to look with-reve- 
rence, was no object of reſpect to 
the original framers, when the free- 
dom and independence they boaſt- 
ed to have created were found in 
oppoſition to their more ſovereign 
will. Rapinat's-ftrides in confiſca- 
tion, which even Mengaud, in a 
letter from Baſil addreſſed to the 
Helvetic directory, ſtyled “ abuſe 
of power, and depredation;“ his 
dictatorial mandates and threats of 
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military execution, inſtead of es. 
/ Citing fear, or prompting to repent- 
ance and ſubmiffion, had ſerves 
only to awaken general abhorrence; 
and, fo riveted was this feeling of 
indignation, that the condeſcend. 
ing letter by which the members of 
the French directory inſtructed 
their brethren, the direQors of the 
Helvetic republic, that the report 
that Ochs had loſt their confidence 
was calumnious, and that he was 
ſtill in the full enjoyment of their 
favour, as the perſon to whom 
Switzerland was peculiarly indeht- 
ed for its regeneration, was paſſed 
by without honourable mention. 
The dull apprehenſions of the 
re generated Helvetians were not y 
awake to theſe multiplied hints; or, 
if they underſtood them, they were 
too ſtubborn to bend their new in- 
dependence to the will of a foreign 
power, and diſhonour_their coun- 
try by the choice of a ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate whom they deſpiſed as a 
ſycophant, or _—_— as a traitor, 
his opinion refpecting the objeR 
of the favour of the cabinet of tne 
Luxembourg was not diff. mbled, 
ſince the Swiſs directory publiſhed 
a declaration in anſwer to the in- 
vectives with which the diſap- 
pointed candidate had filled the 
public papers, repreſenting him 38 
a vile calumniator, perhaps in ſe. 
cret intelligence with the old oli 
garchy, and the author of the mis- 
fortunes of their country, Theſe 
diſtinctions were not underſtood by 
he French directory, whoſe idea? 
of independence, ſo far as they 
concerned the liberties of otle! 
countries, differed from thoſe of 
Helvetic legiſlators. Rapinat was 
ordered to reAify their miſtakes; 
but it was previoufly neceſſary de 
clothe his orders with 2 due ſhire 
of power for the execution. «AC 
cordingly, Schawenbourg, the _ 
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rald of his omnipotence, publiſhed 
a decree of the French directory, 
by which Rapinat was inveſted 
with all powers, civil, political, and 
financial; with undiſputed ſupre- 
macy over the operations of the 
general and the army; with au- 
thority to depoſe and baniſh from 
the Swiſs territory all diſobedient 
adminiſtrators, commiſſaries of war, 
and others, whoſe conduct was un- 
deſerving the confidence of the 
French government; and he was 
likewiſe enjoined to make diligent 
ſearch, and bring to juſtice all plun- 
derers and robbers, of whatever 
rank or deſcription. The former 
part of this directorial mandate 
filled Switzerland with conſterna- 
tion; it was difficult to penetrate 
the whole of the myſtery; but 
the latter clauſe was more intel- 
ligible; and, leſt Rapinat ſhould 
be miſled in the object of his re- 
ſearches, the Swiſs directory pub- 
liſhed a decree in aid of that part 
of the mandate, ordering the mu- 
nicipal officers of every commune, 
and every individual who had 
charges of plunder and oppreſſion 
againſt the French, to addreſs them 
to the miniſter of juſtice, clothed 
with the neceſſary formalities, that 
they might be laid before the com- 
miſſary, and likewiſe be ſent to 
Paris, Whether this fraternal prof- 
fer of afliſtance proceeded from 
contefnptuous indignation, or re- 
publican fimplicity, Rapinat un- 
dertook to repreſs their inſolence, 
or correct their errors. The cor- 
rection was rude, but it was inflicted 
with the hand of a maſter. At the 
nod of this creature of the French 
direQory, the dreams of ſovereignty 
and national independence, which 
the aſſembly had cheriſhed as ſub- 
ſiantial bleſſings, diſſolved and diſ- 
appeared, A ſtroke of Rapinat's 
Pen at once annihilated both le- 
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giſlative and executive powers in 


Switzerland, * Of the Helvetic di- 


rectory, two members were depoſed; 


miniſters and ſecretaries were ſwept 
away, and the reprefentation of the 
zople menaced with mutilation 
and oſtraciſm. To the ſtupefac- 
tion which this act of pro- conſulat 
violence occaſioned, ſucceeded a 
general cry of indignation from 
every quarter; and fo unequivo- 
cally was it expreſſed in Paris, that 
the leading membrrs of the French 
legiflature, who had hitherto be- 
held, in conſtrained filence, the 
abutes of directorial power in the 
conquered countries, awoke theſe 
governors from their delirium of 
defpotiſin, and menaced them with 
an inquiry into the conduct of their 
civil agents in Switzerland, Whe- 
ther theſe remonſtrances might have 
made due impreſſion on the minds 
of the directors, or whether their 
own apprehenſions were awakened 
by the fear of a general revo't 
againſt their tyranny in the country 
where it was fo atrociouſly exer. 
ciſed, and univerſally execrated, 
they took advice of their better 
thoughts, and promifed inſtant repa- 


ration. Aſhamed, not of the tyrans 


ny, but of the ill ſucceſs which at- 
tended their endeavours, they ſhifted 
the criminality of the attempt from 
themſelves on the inſtrument of 
their orders; and, by a formal and 
public decree, commanded Schau- 
enboutg to wide to the Helvetic 
aſſembly, diſavowing the conduct 
of Rapinat, and recatling him from 
his poſt. But, though foiled in en- 
deavouring to accompliſh the object 
they had in view by violent means, 
the directory did not relinquiſh the 
attempt. The French general, the 


_ conſtituted organ of the directory, 
was inſtructed to communicate to 
the council, that, although the no- 


mination made by Rapinat of Ochs 
| and 
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and Dolder to the directory, in the 
room of the members he had de- 
poſed, was annulled, yet, the ge- 
neral obſerved, that the French di- 
rectory rendered juſtice to the pa- 
triotiſm and talents which had led 
their commiſſary to raiſe theſe per- 
ſonages to this diſtinguiſhed office; 
thereby intimating that they expect- 
ed from the complaiſance of the 
council that this recommendation 
on their part ſhould meet a ſuitable 
return, and that the directors of 
Rapinat's choice, though not raiſed 
to that dignity by the moſt conſti- 
tutional means, were the per ſonages 
moſt honoured with their approba- 
tion, and therefore beſt qualified to 
fulfil the duties of this important 
ſtation. This fraternal invitation 
was prefaced by an obſervation, 
that the conduct of the French di- 
rectory, diſapproving that of Ra- 
pinat, furniſhed a new proof of its 
attachment to republican princi- 
ples, and its conſideration for the 
conſtitution which Switzerland had 
choſen. The council, inſtead of 
diſplaying a dignified conduct by 
conſigning this, as they had done 
a former letter of the French di- 
rectory, to the archives, and by 
confirming the election of their di- 
rectors, Bay and Pfyffer, whom 
Rapinat had depoſed, decreed a 
ſolemn feſtival to commemorate this 
event, which, if it were really an in- 
ſtance of attachment and conſidera- 
tion on the part of the French direc- 
tory, was the firſt that had occurred 
in the annals of their new republic, 
The aſſembly had only one act 
more of degradation to perform, 
which was the nomination of Ochs 
to the directory; and Ochs was. 
named. This bumiliation was ſoft- 
ened into a peace - offering with the 
French government; but, whilſt 
they bent their minds to this com- 
plaiſance, ſo much the more to be 


reprobated, as their former rejection 


of Ochs proceeded from the abhor- 


rence in which they held his con- 
duct, as the paſſive inſtrument of 
the French directory, they content- 
ed themſelves with manifeſting 2 
ſpurious kind of independence, by 
the rejection of the other candidate 
for directorial dignity, whoſe elera. 
tion to this poſt Rapinat had like- 
wiſe lend; and by the nomina+ 
tion of colonel: Laharpe. | 
Amongſt thoſe who had behe 
with the moſt lively indignation the 
conduct of the French directory to- 
wards Switzerland, and who had 
been moſt perſevering in remon- 
ſtrancesagainſt their multiplied act 
of tyranny, was Laharpe; a kinſ- 
man of the general of that name, 
who had been condemned to death 
for the part he had taken at the ce. 
lebration of the anniverſary of the 
French revolution by the high com- 
miſſion in the Pays-de-Vaud. La- 
harpe, having found an aſylum in 
the French armies, had ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, that he was raiſed 
to the rank of general, but periſhed 
by the miſtake of his own folders 
in Italy, during ,the career of the 
victories of Bonaparte. As he had 
been convicted of treaſon, and his 
property confilcated, he had be- 
queathed to his relation colonel La- 
harpe the charge of vindicating bis 
honour, and protecting his nu— 
merous family, if the chance of 
war ſhould be adverſe to himſelf, 
The megiation of Bonaparte with 
the magiſtracy of Berne had reſtor- 
ed the confiſcated property to the 
widow and orphans; the taſk of 
vindicating the memory of the ge- 
neral was undertaken by his friend. 
This vindication led Laharpe to the 
minute examination of the queſtion, 
not only reſpecting the legality of 
the general's condemnation, bil 
alſo of the titles by which the g0- 
vernmeat 
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vernment of Berne held the Pays- 
de-Vaud. The government an- 


ſwered the charges of uſurpation, * 


by placing the colonel on the liſt of 
proſcription ; and here the contro- 
verſy would have reſted, had not 
the French directory, in their diſ- 
cuſſions with the government of 
Berne on other ſubjects, ſtumbled 
on their right of intervention in the 
guarantee of the privileges of the 
Pays-de-Vaud, So powerful an 
auxiliary as the French direCtory 
prompted Laharpe to puſh the in- 
quiry ; and the directory, ſatisfied 
with the reſult, proceeded to me- 
nace the canton with its interpoſi- 
tion, if the articles of the treaty 
were not complied with, But the 
arrival of Ochs at Paris with the 
plan of a general revolution, which 
nad ſomething more of magnifi- 
cence in the ſound than the meet- 
ing of provincial ſtates in right of 
antiquated privileges, for which 
alone Laharpe had pleaded, appear- 
ed an object more worthy of the at- 
tention of the directors, and Ochs 
became the confidential friend of 
Rewbell, the moment that the lat- 
ter was preſented with the perſpec- 
tive of patrician confiſcation. The 
hypocriſy of the chancellor of Baſil 
had for a conſiderable time blinded 
Laharpe reſpecting his ambitious 
projects, who, unſuſpecting the na- 
ture of the alliance whick had taken 
Place between Ochs and the direc- 
tory, aided him with his counſels, 
and took part even in his diſgrace, 
when the aſſembly, who were bet- 
ter acquainted with his intrigues in 
dwitzerland, refuſed his nomina- 
non. Daring the invaſion, La- 
harpe continued at Paris, and joined 

imſelf without remiſſion with the 

elvetic miniſter in remonſtrances 
A. directory againſt the, inqui- 
mon carried on in Switzerland; 

ut finding remonſtrances ineffec+ 
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tual, and ſeeing his country given 


over to plunder and deſpotiſm, he 
withdrew from Paris into a diſtant 
province, as ſoon as he had received 
intelligence of the diſmemberment 
of the government by Rapinat. He 
was recalled from thence by his 
unexpected nomination to the Hel- 
vetic directory; but, having refuſed 
that office at the firſt election, he 
was leſs diſpoſed to accept it when 


it had lately been tainted with ſo 


much degradation. The earneſt re- 
preſentations of the leading mem- 
bers of the aſſembly did not ſhake 
his reſolution, till he had received 
from the French directory ſuch ex- 
plicit and public declarations re- 
ſpecting their future views, and the 
conduct of their reſpective agents, 
as led to the aſſurance that the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland ſhould not 
again be attainted, that the man- 
dates of extortion ſhould be recalled, 
and that the late ſyſtem of pro- 
conſular rapacity and military co- 
ercion, ſhould entirely ceaſe. 

It required no extraordinary ex- 
ertion of ſelf-denial in the French 
directory to adhere to the terms of 
this treaty, ſince the Helvetic aſ- 
ſembly had compounded with its 
independence in the nomination of 
Ochs, and ſince little more was to 
be taken where plunderers had rob- 
bed without controul. The French 
troops were for the moſt part with- 
drawn; thoſe that remained were 
kept at the expenſe of the French 
government; the payment of Rapi- 
nat's fines was remitted, and the 
hoſtages ſent into France ſet at 
liberty. A treaty of alliance offen- 
five and defenſive was concluded, 
the general tendency of which was, 
as uſual in ſuch treaties, the mutu- 
al co-operation of the contracting 
parties to aſſiſt each other in caſe of 
attac k: but, leſt the vacancies which 
the French commilſiaries had made 

in 
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in the Swiſs arſenals ſhould render 
the execution of this part of the 
treaty illuſory, the French engaged 
to return whatever cannon, mor- 
tars, and pieces of artiilery had 
been taken away during the war, 
on condition that the Swifs would 
be at the expenſe of the convey- 
ance. The remaining articles of 
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the treaty conſiſted of internal at: 
rangements reſpecting the conſtruc. 


tion of roads and canals, the im. 


port of falt, and judicial proce. 
dures; and ended with the promiſe 
of a commercial treaty on the moſt 
advantageous conditions for both 
republics; 
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Retroſpet? continued. Reflection on the Conflitutions given by the French Ge. 


wernment to the new Republics. State of the Helvetian Republic. Nero. 
lution in the Government of Holland. Conſequences of the Revolution, 
Formation of a Conſtitution by the new Government. Acceptance of the 
Conſtitution by the People. Geneva. Arguments in Favour of and againſt ii: 
Incorporation into the French Republic. Incorporation of Geneva. Article! 
of the Treaty. 2 of Radfladt. Refl:ims on the Propriety of con- 
wokihg a Conpreſs. laims of the French to the Right Side of the Rhine. 
Good Undetſtanding between France, Pruſſia, and Auſiria. Oppoſition of tie 
Deputation. Eſtimate of the Value of the Country demanded. Ile Perſenc 
trance of the French in their Demands, Conceſſion of the Left Side of the Rhine 
to the French. Project of Indemmities acceded to. Mode of Setulariſation. New 
Propoſitions made by the French. Reflefions on the Conduct of the French, 
Fermation of a new Coalition againſt France. Oppoſition of the Imperial 
Iiniſter to the Claims of the French, Conceſſions of the French. Embarraſſment 
of the Deputation of the Empire. State of the Negotiations at Radftadt. De- 
meſtic Situation of France, Seizure of Engliſh Merchandiſe, Law reſped- 
ing neutral Fejjels. State of the Departments. — of the Criminal 
Laws. Military Commiſſions, Conflitutional and Facobin Clubs Aut tp. 
Elections to the Letland Body. Proclamation 75 the Directory againſi 
the Jacobin Party, Prepoſal of preventing the Nomination of Facobins, 
Bill of Extlufion, Debates on the Subjet, Excluſion of the Facobins it 
Parisand the Departments, Election of a new Dircfor. Refleftions et 
the Expedition of Egypt. Preparations at Toulon, and Nature of the Arma 
ments Conqueſt of Malta. Conditions of the Surrender, Eſcape of ti! 
French from the Engliſh Fleet. Arrival in Egypt. Entrance into Alexan 
dria. Situation of the French at Alexandria. Diftreſing March through 
the Deſert. Arrival at Roſetta. March along the Nile, Battle of tht 
Pyramids. Entrance into Cairo. Purſuit of Murad Bey into Upper Et. 
of Ibrahim Bey towards Syria. Adminiſtration of Lower Egypt. Defeat 
and Capture of the French Fleet by Admiral Nelſen. Situation 9 tit 


French Army in Egypt. Formation of a National Inſtitute in 1 x 
em 


Exypt. 


im- 
fe F the new republics which had 
host 0 ſprung up in Europe under 


tie forming hand of the French, 
Switzerland was not the only one 
fated to feel the rude corrections of 
the parent. The ſupple ſpirit of 
the Italians had yielded without re- 
fiance to the alternately ſevere and 
gentle admonitions of their matters. 
The regenerated people of Lombar- 
dr and Rome had accepted with- 
out heſitation the forms of gavern- 
ment which the conquerors had 
impoſed, with murmurs indeed, 


-F and regrets at the price which had 
4%) Jocen paid; and the Genoeſe, whoſe 
* gratitude was not leis proportion- 
oho ally taxed, and who had taken their 
” rank among the renovated ſtates, 
* under the title of the Ligurian Re- 
uy puvlic, had, at the cloſe of the paſt 
* year, received, for the baſis of their 
* future government, the conſtitution 
9 which had been duly made and 
1 provided, But the Dutch, however 
* near their other political connec- 
4, tions with the French, had hitherto 
41 kept themſelves free from this rage 
* of conſtitutional inſtruction. They 
5 lad happily paid their tribute of de- 
. liverance at a time when thoſe who 
al held the French government under 


the title of Committees of Public 
datety had not yet practiſed the di- 
reftorial ſyſtem of tyranny and 
avarice; and the Dutch had ſo wiſe- 
ly regulated their affairs, even un- 
der the ſevere preſſure of commer- 
Cial calamity, that their credit re- 
maned reſpectable, and the public 
tranquillity undiſturbed. 

Holland having taken the pre- 
cedence of the various ſtates that 
ad undergone a revolutionary 
ange, and having become a re- 
W/ dic before their ſplendid con- 
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ſenbiy of Chicks at Cairo. Celebration of the Anniverſary of the French 
"Republic in Egypt. Tnſurreftion at Cairo. Reflections on the Invaſion of- 


queſt had inſpired the French with 
the rage of republicanifing Europe, 
the Dutch had been ſuffered to make 
their conſtitutional campaigns with- 
out foreign interference, and to ar- 
range the forms of their govern- 
ment in the mode moſt agreeable 
to the will of the people. This act 
of ſovereignty had been exerciſed 
without controul, in the rejection of 
the plan which, aftcr a ſeries of long 
and laborious diſcuſſions, had been 
offered to the nation, and a com- 
miſſion was ordered to prepare an- 
other more conformable to the prin. 
ciples of republican indiviſibility 
and popular repreſentation. The 
French directory had hitherto been 
too much occupied in forming re- 
publics on the other ſide of the 
Alps to enter with much detail in- 
to the operations of the Batavian 
councils; but, relieved from the 
weight and cares of continental 
wartare, and having cruſhed all 
oppoſing factions at home, they 
turned at length their eyes for a 
moment on the firſt offspring of re- 
volutionary conqueſt, A ſuſpicion 
had for {ome time prevailed, that the 
obſtinacy with which certain meme 
bers of the Dutch convention con- 
tended for the ſtrict obſervance of 
the regulations which had been im- 
poſed on the firlt national aſſembly 
by the ſtates-general, and the an- 


cient modes of federative organiſa- 


tion, aroſe from a ſecret dei re of 
forming the ſtate on nearly the ſame 
model, and even of looking w#th 
no great averſion to the return of a 
more limited ſtadtholderian go- 
vernment. This ſuſpicion had been 
ſtrengthened by the defeat of the 
Dutch flee tin the autumn, which 
was attributed to treaſon in the 

members 
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members of the reigning party, by 


thoſe who had no other hopes of 


overthrowing the influence which 
they had acquired fron their talents, 
but by holding them up to the peo- 
ple as unworthy their confidence, 
and hoſtile to their intereſts. 
National misfortunes are in moſt 
caſes irreſiſtible arguments with the 
vulgar, and the people were not in- 
difpoſed for a change when the 
French directory iſſued their man- 
date for a revolution. The execu- 
tion of this mandate was entruſted 
to Charles La Croix, whoſe talents 
and diſpoſitions were well known 
to his employers for the fulfilment 
of any commiſſion which would be 
acknowledged neither by integrity 
nor wiſdom. On his arrival at tue 
Hague, he found a potent germ of 
difatfetion to the exiſting authori- 
ties in the aſſembly, which ſoon 
grew up to a formidable oppoſition 
under his direction. The plan of 
operations concerted with the Dutch 
general Daendels, who was an ori- 
pinal mover, and the principal agent 
in this revolution, was put into ex- 
ecution the 22d of January 1799. 
During the preceding night the 
poſts were doubled, the Dutch gar- 
riſon put under arms, and the pub- 
lic places filled with troops. Cer- 
tain deputies had received during 
the night notice to meet early in 
the morning, when they proceeded, 
to the number of tifty, with the pre- 
ſide nt Midderigh at their head, and 
attended by the troops, to the hall of 
the aſſembly, where they found the 
general othcers of the Dutch and 
French troops in waiting, The 
deputies, on their entrance into the 
anti-chamber of the hall, found 
two officers who ſuffered ſuch to 
paſs as were not on the liſt of ex- 
cluſton. Thoſe whoſe names were 
inſcribed, to the number of twenty- 
one, were conſigucd to a ſeparate 
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had already been put under arref, 


this lenient meaſure was deemed 3 


apartment, under the care of the ( 
diery. The fix members of the con 
miſſion of foreign affairs, Bikke, 
Hahn, Queyſen, De Bevern, [i. 
dens, and Givers, who was conlider. 
ed as the ſoul of the new ariſtocracy, 


The aſſembly thus purged, fom- 
ed itſelt into a ſecret committee, and, 
after a ſhort debate, pronounced the 
definitive excluſion of the depuis 
who were proſcribed. This act ai 
violence was followed by the abol- 
tion of the primary regulations by 
which their operations had hitherts 
been reſtrained. A commiſſion wa 
named to preſent a report for tie 
eltabliſhmeat of a proviſionary ei. 
ecutive directory, another con- 
poſed of ſeven members to compile 
a conſtitution, and others to cos. 
cert with the French general tie 
means of preſcrving the pubic 
tranquillity. The excluded depu- 
ties, amongſt whom were men ui 
the firſt talents, and whoſe attach. 
ment to republican principles hi 
been invariable throughout the rt 
volution, were at firſt permitted v 
retire to their own houſes ; but 5 


reflection on the conduct of tic 
French directory with reſpect u 
the proſcribed members of tix 
French legiſlature on the eig/itee!!. 
of Fructidor preceding, this pt 
miſſion was afterwards reſcind, 
and the ſentence of exclufton vi 
enlarged to that of impriſonment 
Tie act of excluſion was far from 
having a general aſſent of the alley 
bly ; but as it was vain to protel 
againſt meaſures directed by reve 
lutionary deſpotiſm and military 
force, thoſe members who felt tx 
diſhonour done to their chatactz, 
or who were affected by the 10% 
tice committed againit colleagues 
whoſe patriotiſm they acknowleg 


ed, and whoſe integrity they © 
veirthy 
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vered, withdrew themſelves from 
the convention, declaring that they 
conſidered themſelves no longer as 
legiſlators ; covering their indigna- 
tion at this act of tyranny with the 
impoſhbility of diſpenſing them- 
ſelves from the oath they had taken 
to obſerve the primary regulation. 
The remainder of the aſſembly 
had leſs of this dignified, but una- 
vailing oppoſition, and ftrong m 
the force by which they were ſur- 
rounded from the protection offered 
to their proceedings by the military, 
and the aſſurances given by La Croix, 
who, making his appearance before 
the revolutioniſts, declared that the 
French directory would applaud 
their efforts, and ſupport them with 
the whole of its power, proceeded 
to fill the vacancies by the ſupple- 
mentaries, after making them under- 
go an ordeal to prove the purity of 
their opinions. The aſſembly aſ- 
ſuming the name of the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly of the Batavian People, 
elected a proviſionary executive di- 
rectory, compoſed of ſive members, 
and broke all the provincial diviſi- 
ons and adminiſtrations eſtabliſhed 
under the convention, a conſtitu- 
tion founded on principles deem- 
ed more popular than thoſe which 
formed the baſis of that which was 
about to be preſented when this re- 
volution took place, and againſt 
which a — proteſtation had 
been previouſly made by ſorty mem- 
bers of the convention when it was 
oftered to the primary aſſemblies for 
their conſideration. An oath was 
exacted from each voter of unalter- 
able hatred to the ſtadtholderſhip, 
ariſtocracy, tederaliſm, and anarchy. 
The people, wearied with continual 
4iations, and having nothing to 
object againſt the project which was 
formed on the model of the French 
conſtitution, except the means by 
Which it was obtained, accepted it 


* 
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as the beſt remedy againſt further 
convulſions; and Holland ſunk tor 
a while into the ſtate of a dependent 

rovince, under the protection of 


Croix, the revolutionary dele- 


gate of the French directory. 

It was not only over the new re- 
publics which the French govern- 
ment had contributed to form that 
the members of the directory threw 
the ſhield of its omnipotence; — 
Switzerland, which had undergone 
all the horrors of their protection, 
{till preſerved. its territorial inde- 
pendence ; but the republic of Ge- 
neya, after various ſtruggles, ſunk 
into the mighty vortex. The queſ- 
tion of its incorporation had fre- 
2 been the ſubje& of diſcuſ- 
ion at various periods of the revo- 
lution; and France, at an epocha 
when its own liberties were moſt 
endangered, has been accuſed of 
hoſtile intentions againſt its inde- 
pendence. Aſſurances had been 
given by the French agents, and 
alſo by the convention, that no at- 
tempt ſhould be made againſt it, and 
the arbitrary diſpoſitions announced 
by the executive government in the 
ſummer of 796 had been, checked 
by the more generous and equitable 
ſpirit of the legiſlative authorities, 
But the project, though ſeemingly 
abandoned, was deferred only to a 
more convenient ſeaſon, winch the 
invaſion of Switzerland alluringly 
preſented. The intercourſe which 
had taken place between France and 
Geneva, from the date of the con- 
queſt of Savoy, had given a con- 
fiderable aſcende cy to the former 


power; and though the maſs of peo- 


ple remained attached to the idea 
of territorial independence, the num- 
ber was not ſmall who began to look 
with indifference on the means by 
which they held the tenure of their 
liberties, whether as part of the ſo- 
vereign people of Geneva, er a por- 
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tion of the no leſs ſovereign people 
of the great republic. The agents 


of the French government had foſ- 


tered this fraterniſing ſpirit, and 
made confiderable progreſs in pro- 
ſelytiſm, by repreſenting the bene- 
fits which would accrue from a 
more intimate alliance, It was 
ſtated that Geneva, relieved from a 
cumbrous and ſtormy independence, 
would become, as the capital of a 
department, the moſt flouriſhing 
place of the frontiers ; that its inba- 
hitants would find more eaſy outlets 
for the produce of their induſtry ; 
that as a portion of a power ful ſtate, 
their city would have nothing to 
fear hereaſter from the ambition of 
neighbouring ſtates, and be placed 
under the diſagrecable neceſſity of 
aſking aſſiſtance from encroaching 
allies; that they would loſe nothing 
of their former liberty ; but that, on 
the contrary, they would enjoy a ſtill 
greater portion, in peace and tran- 


quillity. From the moment of their 


union, it was repreſented, that the 
various parties which often diſtract- 
ed their little ſtate, would ceaſe; 
that thoſe civil diviſions would no 
longer take place, which rendered 
exiſtence ſo much the more painful, 
as the confined limits of the place 
of conteſt brought the rivals conti- 
nvally together ; and that as Gene- 
va had of late been the theatre of 
contending paſſions, of diſcord, hat- 
red, and perſecution, fo it would 
ſtill continue, till the acrid, but chi- 
merical independence for which it 
contended, was diluted in the wide 
ſpreading ocean of French freedom. 

Wbatever influence theſe repre- 
ſentations might have had on the 
people, the partiſans of its terri- 
torial independence were not leſs 
animated in rejecting the proffered 
fraternity. They aſſerted that the 
intereſt of both republics, as well as 
the morality of nations, were in 
uniform oppoſition to this meaſure; 
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that the ſpirit of independence, and 
that republican ſternneſs which the 
Genevefe had conſtantly manifeſted 
for ſeveral ages, deſerved to be re- 
2 by a nation which had con- 
ecrated the great principle of the 
ſovereignty of the people; that 
Geneva 8 was an open 
and never - failing fource to France 
both of wealth and knowledge; 
that its citizens, compelled for want 
of territory to habits of induſtry, 
had extended it to a very eminent 
degree; and that every claſs, whether 
merchants, manufacturers, artiſts, 
or men of letters, had at ail times 
made the French nation the depo- 
ſitary of their information and their 
commerce. In anſwer to the re- 
preſentations held out of the pro- 
tection given from the hoſtile at- 
tempts of other powers, it was 
contended that Geneva becoming 
a frontier town, fortified and gar- 
riſoned, ſubjected to requiſitions, 
and beſieged two or three times in a 
century, would loſe its induſtry and 
commerce; that the wars in which 
France might be engaged would 
ſhut up exportation probably on all 
fides; whilſt, as a neutral ſtate, the 
paſſuge was every where open; 
that its advantages as the capital of 
a French department were illuſory; 
that the means of inſtruction, though 
not ſo ſplendid as in France, were 
ſufficient to produce ſuch men as 
Rouſſeau, Bonnet, and Sauſſure; 
that the moral line of rectitude was 
a greater conſideration than the 
geographical line of territory ; that 
Geneva with its independence ua 
a monument of glory to“ The 
Great Nation,” from the reſpect it 
ſhowed for. property, and the pro- 
tection it gave to weakneſs; and 
that if France perſiſted to preſs the 
acquiſition, no reſiſtance would be 
made, but walls and beggars would 
be the ly fruit of the conqueſt. 
However powerfully thoſe con- 
ſideratious 
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ſiderations might have weighed with 
the adherents to the territorial in- 
dependence of Geneva, the par- 
tifans for the incorporation formed 
the vaſt majority, and the union of 
his republic to France was pro- 
zounced by the ſovereign council 
15th April) after hearing the re- 
port made by the commiſſion to 
hom the propoſition had beeu ſent. 
he treaty of union, after due diſ- 
uſion, between the French em- 
diſſador at Geneva and a com- 
nittee appointed for that purpoſe, 
as ratified by the French govern- 
nent, (17th May). The treaty 
oaliſted of fourteen articles, the 
rſt of which was the acceptance 
the French republic of the offer 
nade by the citizens of Geneva of 
n union with the French nation, 
conſequence of which the Ge- 
ereſe who were in France, as well 
s thoſe who were in other 
ountries, were declared Frenchmen 
orn; thoſe who were abſent 
icht at any future period return 
W france, and enjoy all the rights 
nexed to the quality of French 
tens, agreeably to the conſtitu- 
on; the French government ex- 
pting ſpecially Mallet Du Pan, 
Jvernois, and Duroveray, who, 
wing written and committed 
Wert acts againſt the French re- 
blic, were declared inadmiſſible 
toe honour of becoming French 
ens. By the ſabſequent ar- 
les, the permiſſion of reſidence 
W- granted for three years to ſuch 
the Geneveſe as were unwilling 
remain French citizens, The 
habitants of Geneva were ex- 
ted from all real and perſonal 
quiition during the preſent war, 
1 till the general peace, and di- 
ned from the lodging of troops 
caſe of cantonment, or paſſage, 
cept for a thouſand men in the 


F blic barracks. No reſearch or 


1799 


perſecution for political opinions 
previous to the union, excepting 


againſt the perſons *, in tte 


firſt article, were to be permitted. 
The communial eſtates were to re- 
main the N of the Geneveſe, 
except the hotel de ville, the library, 
the archives, and the buildings for 


the lodging of troops, which were 


declared inalienable. The eſtates 
belonging to companies or corpora- 
tions were left at the diſpoſition, of 
their reſpective members. All pub- 
lic and private acts of every kind. 
anterior to the union were to re- 
main in full force, according to tte 
laws of Geneva; and the export of 
merchandiſe then at Geneva, ex- 
cept ſuch as was Engliſh, was to 
have its free circulation in France, 
without being ſubje& to new duties. 
Tribunals, civil, criminal, and com- 
mercial, were to be eſtabliſhed. 

Ou the other hand, the republic 
of Geneva gave-up all alliances 


which bound it to foreign countries, 


and melted all its particular pri- 
vileges and public rights, as a ſo- 
vereign, into the maſs of the 
French nation. This city was ſoon 
after formed into the capital of a 
department, under the name of the 
department of the Lake of Leman ; 
and ſufficient territory taken from 


the adjoining cantons was added, in 


order to give Geneva its ſhare of 
reſpeQabilicy with reſpect to mag- 
nitude amongſt the other depart- 
ments of the republic. 

Theſe revolutionary operations 
were only interludes in the political 
drama a&ing under the direction of 
the French government. The ne- 


1 4 at Radſtadt opened a wide 


eld for political ſpeculation, an 
thither the views of the directory 
were principally directed. 

Amongſt the articles of the treaty 
of peace concluded with the em- 


ror, was one that enjoined the aſ- 
oy : O NI ſembly 
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ſembly of a congreſs at Radſtadt, 
compoſed only of plenipotentiaries 
of the French republic and of the 
German empire, to ſettle the terms 
of a general peace between theſe 
two powers. Affairs of the utmoſt 
importance, and the intereſts of a 
great number of ſtates, were to be 
decided in this aſſembly, on which 
was fixed the attention of Europe. 
It had been early objected, that a 
congreſs compoſed of individuals 
of ſo many diſcordant intereſts, and 
oppoſite views, would only waſte 
time in uſeleſs diſcuſhons, and in- 
volve the actors in inextricable la- 
byrinths, who would ſeparate at 


length without coming to any con- 


cluſion. It was recommended to 
propoſe tb the empire a plan of ge- 
neral pacification, to preſeribe a 
limited time, and to adopt or reject 
it without changing a ſingle article; 


and it appears from the reſult that 


theſe ideas were not altogether un- 
founded, It was well known that 
France, which had extended its con- 
queſts into the interior of Germany, 
and held, as it were, the balance of 
Europe in its hands, adhered te- 
naciouſly to the project of making 
the Rhine the barrier of- the re- 


public, —a barrier which it was aſ- 


ſerted, independent of political 
views, ſeemed to be placed by na- 
ture, between the two great powers 
of Germany and France, The 
completion of this plan was repre- 
ſented as indiſpenſable to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of the countries which 
had juſt been united to the French 
territory, to eftabliſh the balance 
between the new and the old ſy- 
ſtems, to ſecure the independence 
of the popular 'governments, and 
_ lay the foundation of a ſolid and 
laſting peace. 


This congreſs was opened by a. 
ſplendid re-union of the different 
miniſters of the ſtates intereſted in 
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the negotiation, amounting to tie 
number of one hundred and event 
blic wa 
repreſented by Treilhard and Bos. 
nier. Some of the northern power 
were deſirous of being admitted t 
part in-the negotiations, but 


three. The French re 


take 


all were excluded who did not for 


a part of the Germanic 2 Aﬀer 


ſome time ſpent in dife 


Ons k- 


-ſpeCting the extent of the pourn 


given to the deputation of the en- 
pire, and the enlargements of thole 


gan with demanding 


| ebay ws French plenipotentiane 


that th 


limit of the Rhine ſhould be tte 
baſis of the treaty of peace. V 
ſ{Tcret was made of the fact, tit 
this propoſition had been aſſent! 
to by the emperor in the ſecret 
ticles of the treaty of Campo Io 
mio. The cabinet of Vienna bi 
given the lefs oppoſition to ti 
meaſure, ſince, as it was pretend, 
the whole of Bavaria beyond tit 
Inn was to be the reward of h 
ceſſion, and this latter ſtate woil 
receive in return a part of Su 


and certain biſhoprics 


in F- 


conta. No doubt at length ## 
entertained of the good underſi 
ing that exiſted on this point k 
tween France, Pruſſia, and Aufi, 
reſpecting the T. that were l 


take place in the 


erman emp, 


and that the ſyſtem of ſeaulariſato 
by which it was propoſed to mal? 


up the reſpective loſſes 


had bers 


previouſly agreed on between 


three leading powers. - 


But whatever might have ben 
the ſecret intentions of theſe pow 
the deputation of the empire ver 
not prepared to make at once 


great a ſacriſice. 


They an 


that the integrality of the ep" 


ougght to be maintained, face , 


ſerved as the baſis of the prelnt 
. naries at Leoben; that the c 
ſition of the leſt ſide of the mY 
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was not of ſuch importance to the 
French as the breaking the inte- 
rality of the empire to the Germanic 
y; that if the poſſeſſion of this 
country was not of conſiderable 
importance, the emperor, who had 
a greater intereſt in making peace, 
would not heſitate in agreeing to 
the ceſſion; but that in depreciating 
thoſe ſtates they were not leſs valu- 
able as parts of the empire, and 
that their loſs would weigh too 
heavy on different powers; not to 
ſeek every means of preventing 
the alienation. 
In order to appreciate the value 
of this ceſſion, and judge of the in- 
tereſt of the queſtion, it was ſtated, 
that, by giving up the left fide of 
the Rhine, and by the indemnities, 
thirty. one ſecular and thirteen ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtates of the empire 
would be ſubjected to loſſes, which 
amounted to upwards of eleven 


tion of which was upwards of three 
millions of inhabitants. France 
had drawn from this country ſince 
the beginning of the war, in requi- 
fitions and*contributions, more than 
eighty millions, By its fertility and 
ſituation it was one of the firſt pro- 
vinces in Europe, ; 

The French miniſters iſted, 
nevertheleſs, in their firft pro 
tions, from which they declared 
they would never depart; and, in 
antwer to the reaſons alleged by 
the deputation of the empire, they 
declared that France demanded the 
left fide of the Rhine, not ſo. much 
for the purpoſe of aggrandiſement, 
8 to ſecure to the republic a ſure 
and determinate frontier. The de- 
pation, ſtil-indiſpoſed to make ſo 
arge a ſacrifice, heſitated for ſome 
e; but, being vehemently preſſ- 
ed by the French miniſters, began 
V offering, in a note remitted the 
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hundred ſquare miles, the popula- 


_ of February 1 799, the ceſſion 


2tc 


of half the territory demanded. 
The following day the Erench mi- 
niſters became ſtill more urgent, 
and infiſted that the deputation 
ſhould come to a ſpeedy deciſion 


on the whole of the demand. Theſe 


reiterated attacks gave occaſion to 
ſtill more warm and animated de- 
bates. Pruſſia, who did not heſitate 
to declare openly for peace, ac- 
uieſced in the ceſſion of part of its 
ates ſituated on the left fide, and 
feemed induſtrious to ſmooth the 
difficulties and terminate the dif- 
ferences which might bring about 
the rupture of the negotiations. 
The cabinet of Vienna ſhowed the 
ſame conciliatory diſpoſition, and 
agreed likewiſe to the ceſſion, 
though this court had moſt to* loſe. 
Bavaria, on the contrary, declared 
earneſtly againſt thoſe pacihc: diſ- 
poſitions, and .not only refuſed to 
agree to the ceſſion, but went ſo far 
as to om: to the other ſtates to in- 
vite the empire, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and 
England, to oppoſe it by main force. 
After long debates, multiplied 
ſittings, and the interchange of 
preparatory notes, the deputation on 
the 12th of March finally conſented 
to the ceſſion of the whole of the 


left fide, but added two notes 


which gave room for new debates; 
of which the firſt was a demand that 
France ſhould immediately with- 
draw all its troops from the right 
ſide, and ſhould form no other 
pretenfions at the expenſe of the 
empire. Having thus eſtabliſhe@ 
the baſis of the negotiations, the 
next queſtion, and the moſt dif- 
ficult to agitate, was the indem- 
nities to be granted to the different 
ſtates who were the moſt injured 
by the ceſſion. Theſe indemnities, 
according to the French miniſters, 
were to be found in a plan of ſe- 
culariſation of the eccleſiaſtical 
eſtates, The deputation agreed'ts 
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this general principle; but when 


they came to the diſcuſſion of the 
details, the different intereſts claſh- 
ed, and it was evident that cach 
ſtate, as it was eaſy to have been 
forcſeen, thought only of its own 
aggrandiſement, and of throwing 
the ſum of damages and loſſes on 
thoſe who were the moſt incapable 


of defending themſelves. The ſtates. 


of the firſt rank did not diſſemble 
that theſe loſſes were to fall on the 


of the prince - biſhops ſhould be 
taken to the amount of the ſum; 
Auſtria and Pruſſia having des lared 
that, in order to avoid too great a 
number of ſeculariſations, they 
would content themſelves with mo- 
derate indemnities. | 

When theſe two points, the ceſ- 
fion of the lefr fide of the Rhine, 
and the principle of ſeculariſation, 
were agreed on, the deputation of 
the _— defirous of entering into 


_ ſecondary ſtates, which latter ſnifted the diſcuſhon, requeſted to be pre- 


them off on thofe of inferior order. 
The Auſtrian miniſters propoſed 
the great ſeculariſations, the ec - 
eleſiaſtical electors demanded to be 
 indemnified by thoſe of the prince- 
biſhops, and theſe in their turn re- 
quired the ſuppreſſion of abbeys, 
monaſteries, and prelacies of the 
laſt rank. This diſpoſition put 
into motion all of the latter claſs 
who were menaced with this plan 
of ſecularifation, and who had none 
on whom they could throw their 
loſſes, Many, in order to foften the 
ſtroke with which they were threat- 
ened, and which they had not the 
power to avert, began to form a 
fund for their future exiſtence, hy 
putting to ſale not only their move- 
ables and other portable objects, 
but alſo by diſpoſing of conſider- 
able parts of their landed property, 
ſo that, in cafe of the ſeculariſation 
taking place, the new poſſeſſors 
mould have the leſs benefit, unleſs 
a law ſhonld interfere to invalidate 
theſe fraudulent alienations. 

On the ſecond of April the de- 
putation decided on the adoption of 
the princip!e of ſecularifations, with 

certain limitations, and eſtabliſhing 
as the baſis, that they ſhould begin 
by the total ſeculariſation of the 
abbeys and private prelacies: it 
was agreed, that, if theſe were not 
ſufficient to cover the balance of 
the loſſes, a part of the poſſeſſions 


viouſly informed what was the 
total and exact amount of the loſſes 
to be indemnified, and what other 
retenfions the French had to ſtate, 
heſe articles were ſpecified in a 
note delivered by the French mi- 
niſters, the 13th of May ; the prin- 
cipal of which were, to render the 
navigation of the Rhine common 
to both nations; to ſuppreſs the 
right of tolls; to balance the cuſ- 
tom-dues eſtabliſhed on both ſides, 
ſo that they ſhould be nearly equal; 
to leave all the iſlands ia the Rhine 
in the poſſeſſion of the republic; 
to make the navigation of the rivers 
which empty themſelves into the 
Rhine, and that of the great rivers 
of Germany, particularly the Da- 
nube, free for both nations; to 
retain poſſeſſion of the fort of Kehl, 
and the territory adjoining ; to de- 
moliſh the fortreſs of Ehrenbreit- 
ſtein, which the French kept cloſely 
befieged ; and Caſſal, as forming 4 
part of the fortifications of Ment?, 
already. given up to the republic, 
to remain likewiſe a part of its 
poſſe ſſions. ; 
Theſe new propoſitions excited 
a conſiderable degree of alarm 
amongſt the members of the depu- 
tation, who imagined that the fe- 
crifices which they had already 


made were more than ſufficient 


have ſatisfied the moſt inordinate 


ambition. And had the French 
ſtop 
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fo at this point of the nego- 
2 which the wiſhes of he 
moſt immoderate partiſans of the 
republic were bounded, and con- 
cluded the peace, nothing remained 
to the completion of its glory: 
but, puſhed on by that rage of do- 
mination which impels vulgar 
minds poſſeſſed of power, the ex- 
tent of which is to be meaſured 


dulged themſelves in the idea of 
imaginary omnipotence, and fan- 
cel 
was equal to the force of their 
arms, From this period may be 
dated the climax of the glory of the 
republic; from this point ſhe be- 
gan to deſcend; but thoſe who 
governed her deſtinies bad neither 
clearneſs of ſight to diſcern the 
fiens of the times, nor ſufficient 
rireſ or prudence to ward off the 
ſtroke that was preparing. 

In the interval of the ceſſion of 


new propoſitions, the foundation 
of a new coalition was formed, 
which gave another tone to the 
hitherto ſubmiſſive language of the 
deputation, which now diſplayed a 
diſpoſition for making a vigorous 
reſiſtance to pretenſions which they 
regarded as exaggerated, and utterly 
unexpected. All their notes con- 
tained the ſtrongeſt proteſtations, 
repreſenting theſe new claims as 
the indications of the moſt diſſatis- 
fied and exceſſive ambition, de- 
ying the limits agreed on be- 
tween the two ſtates, and threaten- 
ing the well-being and independ- 
ence of Germany, The imperial 
miniſter, who had hitherto ſup- 
ported the pretenſions of the French, 
and had had conſiderable influence 
% Chief on the deciſions of the de- 
putation, fanned at firſt the flame 
of 2 to theſe requiſitions, 

wards diſcovered the moſt 


only by its abuſe, the directory in- 


that the terror of their menaces 


the limits of the Rhine, and theſe 
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determined refiſtance. So extra- 
vazant were theſe pretenſions deem- 
ed, that, though the intereſts of 
Pruflia were in oppoſition to thoſe' 
of the emperor, though the king 
had publicly declared tnat he woul 
obſerve the moſt exact neutrality, 
his miniſters thought themſelves 
equally obliged to proteſt againſt 
the new pretenſions of the Freach 
plenipotentiaries. | | 
This decided oppoſition from 
every part of the deputation rouſed 
the French directory from its 
dreams of omnipotence. The French 
plenipatentiarics were inſtructed to 
repreſent that theſe demands were 
not put forward, like the firſt, as 
concluſive or irrevocable; that 
they were in à great meaſure the 
neceſſary conſequences of the ceſ- 
ſion of the limits of the Rhine; 
that the Freach republic thought 
them neceſſary for x preſervation 
of the country which had been 
ceded; that, when the deputation 
ſhould be canviaced of the juſtice 
of theſe motives,* theſe claims 
might be ſeparately diſcuſſed; and 
that only ſach as might be found 
proper and equitable ſhould be ad- 
mitted, Theſe repreſentations were' 
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followed by a note (19th July,) 


in which the French miniſters üg; 
nified that they gave up their de- 
mand of the whole of the iſlands of 
the Rhine, and that they would 
agree on an equal diviſion, ſo far 
as it was poſſible to make it; that 
the right ſide of the iſlands ſhould 
belong to the empire, and the left 
to France; but that they inſiſted on 
all the other points, on which the 
ſafety of their frontiers. principally 

depended, | 
he deputation of the empire 
were placed at this time in an em- 
barraſſing ſituation. Preſſed on the 
one hand by the French to make 8 
categorical anſwer to their demands, 
; O 3 they 
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they did not diſſemble to themſelves 
that the imperial. miniſter, in the 
total change of the ſyſtem which 
ke had followed at the opening of 
the congreſs,” ſeemed deſirous of 


protracting the negotiation, and, 


without openly explaining the views 
of his cabinet, to direct thoſe of 
the deputation in conformity with 
his own. Placed between the ex- 
travagant pretenſions of the French 
on the one hand, and the danger 
of being involved in the new com- 


binations of the imperial court on 


the other, the greater part of the 


ſmaller ſtates of the empire ſaw no 
fuafety but in the concluſion of the 


ce, and began to form a party 
in oppoſition to that immediately 


under the influence of the chief of 


the deputation. Theſe exertions 


to carry on the diſcuſſion were in 


part ſucceſsful; the congreſs ſoft. 
ened the language of its meſſages, 
diſcovered diſpoſitions teſs hoſtile, 
and conſented to ſome of the new 
demands of the French. The von- 
cluſum of the congreſs, however, 
was not given in, ull it had again 


been u earied with repeated remon- 


ſtrances on the part of the French 
miniſters; it conſiſted of a pure 
and ſimple conſent to the demo- 
tion of the fortreſs of Ehrenbreit- 
ſein, The imperial miniſter de- 


Hyed his ſanction till the 1ſt of 


September to this article, and at 


the ſame time manifeſted a deter- 


mined oppoſition in his verbal con - 
ferences. with the French miniſters 


to the giving up of Caſſal. He al- 


Jeged that this demand was in- 
admiſſible, not only as contrary to 
the firſt baſis of the treaty of peace, 
which made the Rhine the limits of 


the two powers, but moreover as 


highly dangerous to the ſafety of 


Germany, as France would have in 


tie poſſeſſion of Caſſal a military 
poſt both. offenſive and defeuſive, 
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againſt the German empire. The 
count of Metternick complained at 
the ſame time of the great aug- 
mentation of the French forces on 
the right fide; to which the others 
objected the neceſſity of taking pre- 
cautions when the report of hoſ- 
tilities became every day more ac- 
credited. X 

Of the ſtate of the negotiations 
at this period, an idea may be form- 
ed from the note of the French 
miniſters of the 14th of September, 
in which they declare themſelves 
ſatisfied with the pacific language 
of the deputation of the empire; 


but that after nine months of ne- 


otiation, words, - and even good 
intentions, were not the only re- 
quiſites for concluding peace; they 
repreſented that the deputation had 
recently conſented to one of tlit 


moſt important demands, which 


was the demolition of the fortreſs 
of Ehrenbreitſtein; that a diſpoſi- 
tion was likewiſe ſhown of giving 
up ſome other points, and in ſhort 
of preſenti® a happy proſpect oi 
being able to come to a definitive 
concluſion ; that all the eſſential 
difficulties were reduced to three 
points: the retention by the French, 
or the reſtitution to the empire, of 
the fortreſſes of Kehl and Caſſal; 
the transfer of the debts incurred by 
the ceded countries on the left fide 
of the Rhine to the countries given 
in exchange on the right; and tle 
application or exemption of tie 
French laws concerning the emi- 
grants. To bring theſe queſtions 
to a nearer ſolution, they propoſes 
to the deputation, that, on the im- 
mediate ceſſion of the iſland of 8. 
Peter, the French republic would 
give up their claims to the fortrelſts 
of Kehl and Caſſal, which ſhqu'd 
be demoliſhed ; that although ile 
debts of the ceded countries ſhou!! 


be transferred to the countre 
e 
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iven in exchange on the right 
[ot of the Rhine, nevertheleſs Sit 
provincial and commerciat obliga- 
tions, excepting ſuch as had been 
contracted during the war, ſhould 
remain to be defraved by the coun- 
tries on the left; and that the laws 
reſpecting emigration ſhould not be 
applicable to the countries of which 
ceſſion had been made. 
The domeſtic affairs of France 
on the opening of the year pre- 
ſented little that was important. 
The laws enacted on the rgth of 
Fructidor had given the directory 
ſo wide a latitude in the adminiſtra- 
tion of all the affairs of the ſtate, 
both. civil, military, and judicial, 
that a decree of the executive power, 
whether it was in perfect corre- 
ſpondence with the laws which 
ve it birth or not, was obeyed as 
implicitly as if it had been formall 
clothed with the ſignet of the legiſ- 
lature. The liberty of the preſs 
was entirely under the direction of 
the government, and. that of its 
agents; and, as impriſonment and 
exile, without judicial. interference, 
were weapons entruſted to their 
hands, no journaliſt had the'teme- 
rity to brave their vengeance. This 
power had, indeed, been limited by 
the law which gave it birth; but 
where there was no ſecurity againſt 
oppreſſion, few had the raſhneſs to 
hazard offence. The tranſlation of 
articles from foreign papers was. 
enumerated amongſt the liſt of 
libels; and an order of the miniſter 
of police, which placed in one day 
the ſeals of the nation on nineteen 
Priating-offices, gave warning to 
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gh to make in their correſpond» 
ce, ; 

But although France, and a great 
part of the re{t of Europe, had be- 
come obedient to the mandates of 
cue directory, one power had hi- 
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remainder of the choice they 


therto baffled all their attempts; 
and it was againſt England that 
all their efforts were now to be 
concentred. As the menacing pro- 
clamation, publiſhed at the cloſe 
of the year, had produced no other 
effect than raifing a loan on the 
commune of Paris, and the puerile 
offering of patriotic gifts to help 
forward the deſcent; and as the 
army of England reſted. peaceably 
on the regiſters of the Luxembourg: 
the directors, or at leaſt ſuch as 
made a ſpeculation of power for the 
urpoſe of wealth, prefaced a meſ- 
age to the councils reſpecting the 
neutrality of merchant-ſhips, by 
a general ſeizure of the produce of 
Engliſh manufactures throughout 
Paris. The - Parifians, whatever 
ſentiments they might entertain 


with reſpe& to Engliſh politics, had 


manifeſted a great attachment to 
Engliſhi mere handiſe; and the ſhops 
and warehouſes were filled with 
thoſe prohibited articles. The im- 
rtation for ſome time had been 
conſiderable; and though op- 
ed by a formal law, the agents 
of the executive power, and {ome 
of its members themſelves, it is af- , 
ſerted, made a traffic of permiſſions 
on their own account. But as the 
quantity of theſe contraband ar- 
ticles, thus clandeſtinely introduced, 
had ſwollen beyond the conſum 
tion, and the commiſſions for 
introduction were but ſlowly de- 
manded, it was judged no unprofit- 
able ſpeculation - to ſeize on the 
capital itſelf, The capture of this 
merchandiſe (in which, for a While, 
were comprehended the ſenatorial 
robes of the two councils, then 
making up at Lyons), amounting id 
an immenſe ſum, ihdependent 0 
the fines for the violation of . the. 
law, ſhared the ſame fate with the 
patriotic offerings. All was in- 
gulfed in the treaſury of the di- 
ann Q + | rectory; 
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rectory, and the deſcent was de- 
ferred to a more convenient ſeaſon, 

The meſſage of the directory 
e the neutrality of trading 
veſſels led the councils to create a 
law, ſtating, that from that period 
the neutrality of the veſſel ſhould 
be determined by the nature of 
the cargo, and that thoſe which 


mould have on board Engliſh mer- 


chandiſe ſhould be declared lawful 
prizes. This law, which was held 
forth as the death. blow to Engliſh 
manufactures, was conſidered hy 
ſome as impolitic, and hoſtile to 
the neutral powers; and as ſo be- 
neficial to the Engliſh navigation, 
that doubts were entertained of the 
ſecret influence that urged the mea- 
ſure: others applauded it as the 
means of raiſing up the French 
manufactures, which, without ſuch 
prohibitions, would ſoon ceaſe to 
exiſt, as they could enter into no 
compariſon, either for cheapneſs or 
worth, with thoſe of England, 
Many of the departments of 
France at this period preſented 
ſcenes of horrible depredation and 
cruelty. The pacification of the 
Vendte, and the ſtrict watchfulnefs 
kept over the diſaffected part of 
Brittany, known under the name 
of Chouans, had forced thoſe who 
had no other means of ſubſiſtence 
to barbarous acts of plunder and 
violence, by marching in bands, 
attacking the inhabitants of inſu- 
Tated villages, and extorting money 
by inflicting torture. A meſſage 
from the directory provoked a law, 
which, contrary to the humane diſ- 
7 of the criminal code in 
rance, extendęd the puniſhment 
bf death to robberies on the high- 
road, and in houſes, when made 
with violence and infraction. The 
frequency of the crime certainly 
juſtified this deviation; but the 
judgment of the criminals by 


u military commiſhon, which made 
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part of the law, did not paſs with. 
out animadverſion, as giving a lati. 
tude to power inconſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of liberty. Since ſo much la. 
titude, however, had already been 
given, and had not been ſparingly 
uſed againſt offences purely of opi- 
nion, it ſeemed no great ſtretch cf 
authority to exerciſe the ſame power 
againſt crimes ſubverſive of the 
very exiſtence of ſociety. But 
though this refſection might have 
occurred to the councils, they felt 
the difference between yielding to 
circumſtances and eſtabliſhing a 
principle. Military commiſſions 
were naturally the moſt convenient 
inſtryments of arbitrary power; 
and it had been announced in the 
council, that innocent perſons ac- 

cuſed of emigration had been ſhot 
by order of military commiſſions in 

the departments. The fenfation 

cauſed by this information threw 

ſo general a cloud over this mode 

of judiciary proceeding, that mea- 

ſures were taken by the directory 
to correct miſtakes of ſo fatal a na. 

ture. The law extending their juriſ- 

diction to robbers on the highway, 

and houſe breakers, was reſtrained 

to the ſpace of a year, 

The revolution of the 18th of 
Fructidor, amongſt other innovs- 
tions, had given rife to a number 
of ſacieties under the name of con- 
ſtitutional circles, which at that 
period had met with the counte- 
nance of government; fince the 
members who compoſed them were 
for the moſt part'the ſtrong adhe- 
rents of that revolutionary proceed- 
ing. The reign of terror in France 
had been organiſed by popular ſo- 
cieties; but their exiſtence, though 
allowed by the conſtitution under 
certain regulations, was regarded. 
by the government with an eye of 
ſuſpicion, 

The jacobin party, which had 
met with checks of no gentle ap- 


ness egen. 
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3 bad remained hitherto 
Rators of thoſe re-unions ; but 
ſceing that no interruption was 
iven to theſe ſocial meetings, they 
Go themſelves to aſſemble, aud 
hoped to eſcape notice from giving 
their meetings the ſame couſtitu- 
tional denomination. The. direc- 
tory, who felt ſome apprehenfion 
at ſeeing rival brothers ſo near the 


members of jacobin clubs, and 
conſtitutional circles, as their ſer- 
vices were ao longer wanted, were 
diſſolved into the common mals of 
citizens, | 

The iod was now approach- 
ing when the legiſlature was to un- 
dergo a partial change, conformably 
to the conſtitution, of a third part 
of its members. The elections 
of the preceding year, which had 
re-inforced what was deemed by 
the directory the royaliſt party in 
the legiſlature, had brought on the 
unconſtitutional and violent mea- 
ſures of the 18th of Fructidor, and 
no great danger was apprehended 
that ſuch * their opinions 
would be anxious to offer them- 
ſelves as candidates for the enſuing 
elections. But the jacobin party, 
though frequently diſcomtited, ge- 
nerally abhorred, and ſometimes 
imarting ſeverely under the rod of 
government, had an energy ia their 
perſeverance which the royaliſts 
wanted, It was againſt this caſte 
that the government had for ſome 
time directed the indignation of the 
people. The directory declared, in 
2 proclamation, that a vaſt conſpi- 


the elections of the fifth year with 
undiſſembled royaliſts; but that the 
energy of legiſlators, faithful to their 
truſt, had overthr6wn the conſpira- 
lors, and confounded their projects. 
$ year, ever watchful for occa- 
hong to deſtroy the republic, foreign 
powers, changing their inſtruments 


throne, iſſued their decree, and the 


racy, artfully combined, had filled 
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but not their deſigns, with as much 
audacity, and no leſs perhdy, bad 
conceived a plan of another kind, 
which was, to introduce into the 
legiſlative body, and to raiſe to 
every oſſice of the ſtate, men 
univerſally execrated, and whoſe 
name alone ſtruck diſmay into the 
hearts of all—of the pęaceable citi- 
zea and the dernelf republicans 
that already on the liſts of electors 
figured perſonages, horribly famous 
in revolutionary aunals, who by 
their - menaces and their projects, 
which they did not diſſemble, in- 
ſpired ſuch terror as led numbers 
to look around to ſee where they 
ſhould fiy to be without the reach 
of their crimes. 

The end of this proclamation 
was not only to warn the people 
againſt the choice of electors or de- 
puties of this deſcription, but to 
propoſe to the council means for 
the expulſion of ſuch as ſhould 
be elected. If the legiſlature, con- 
tinued the directory, found the 
means, on the i8th of Fructidor, of 
expelling from its body thoſe trai- 
tors who had been placed there 
four months, they will alſo find the 
means of hindering thoſe from ob- 
taining a ſeat who are unworthy 19 
enter, It is in their hands that the 
power of judging of the operations 
of electoral aſſeinblies reſts. This 
power they ought to exerciſe in the 
month of Floreal next; and no 
doubt their juſtice, their attach- 
ment to the conſtitution, their de- 
votetineſs to the republic, will mark 
with the ſeal of reprobation ſuch 
elections as violence, intrigue, ca- 
bal, and the influence of conſpira- 


tors, ſhall dictate. 


Eucouraged by the opinions of 
the directory, thus publicly mani- 
feſted, the republican party entered 
the liſts with the jacobins, Al- 
though the aſſemblies of moſt of the / 
departments had to ſtruggle e 
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their efforts, Paris was the princi- 
pal theatre of contention; The pri- 


mary aſſemblies had returned elec- 


tors of both parties, not without 
eonfiderable conteſts, and appeals 
to the legiſlative body, which re- 
ſuſed to enter into the ſubje& of 
their remonſtrances, ſince the vali 
dity of their operations was the only 
matter which they had to decide on 


long and folemn diſcuſſion, in which 
it was contended on the one fide, 
that the la w propoſed violated every 
principle of liberty, and was a di. 
rect attack on the ſovereignty of 
the people, and the conſtitution; 
it was inſinuated that the propoſi- 
tion was a ſuggeſtion of the direc- 
tory; and an apprehenſion was de- 
clared, that if this dictatorial influ- 


when it came regularly before them. * ence was ſuffered. to take place, the 


The electoral body, thus heteroge- 
neouſty compoſed, afſembled in the 
Church of the Oratory to proceed 
to the nomination of deputies, A 
$chifm, as might be expected, ſoon 
took place; and the minority with- 
drew in a body- to the hall of the 
National Inſtitute. Both parties pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of depu- 


ties; and though the choice of both 


fel} on a ſmall number of the ſame 
individuals, the nomination” was 
fufficientiy difcriminate to indicate 
the diſpoſitions of thoſe by whom 
they were elected. The director 

did not diſſemble its opinions wit 

reſpect to theſe elections; and, in 
a meſſage to the councils, denoun- 


ced the progreſs of jacobinifm both 


in the departments and in Paris, 
the evidences of which were to be 
found in the returns which the 
electoral aſſemblies had made. The 
meſſage was ſent to a commiſſion, 
wich propoſed the annulling of 
every election the objects of which 
came within the deſcription of the 
meſſage, and to admit into the le- 
giſlative body only ſuch men as 
were - commendable for their 
| Patriotiſm, their knowledge, and 
Equally free from the vices of both 
extremes. A liſt of departments 
was at the fame time ptoduced, the 
slections of which it was propoſed 
to approve, marking the exceptions 
which the commiſſion thought ex- 
dient to recommend for the deli- 
erations of the councils. 


Pais propoſition: gave riſe to a 
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legiſlative body would ſoon be re- 
duced to the functions of the par- 
liament of Paris, and be only em- 
ployed to enregiſter the executive 
edicts. To this argument in favour 
of principle it was objected, that 
the propoſition was only the neceſ- 
fary conſequence of a law which 
conferred on the legiſlative body, 
not yet renewed, the verification 
of the titles of thoſe wlio were 
newly elected. To ſubject the exa- 
mination of thoſe elections to no 
authority would be leading on from 
re- action to re- action, from diviſions 
to diviſions, and making the legil- 
lative body an arena for the chiefs 
of factions. Was it not better to 
prevent their entrance than give 
riſe to another ninth of Thermidor? 

A ſingle excluſion decided on by 
the legiſlative body would teach the 
electoral aſſemblies to be more pru- 
dent in their choice, to ſend neither 
royaliſts nor anarchiſts, but ſuch 
only as were friends to the republic 
and the conſtitution. 

This opinion was ſupported by 
others who urged the argument di- 
realy againſt the objects of jaco- 
bin choice. ® Among the elected 
of the preſent year do we not fee,” 
they exclaimed, * thoſe men of 
the year ninety-three, whoſe ſavage 
genius has dishonoured the revolu- 


tion, and covered France with mi 


ſery and ruins * Do we not ſee, in 
the number of deputies, the incen. 
diary of Bedouin, the reporter 


the atrocious law which dragged 
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to the ſcaffold, as federaliſts, the 


friends of liberty and the republic ? 
Will you remain idle ſpectators of 
theſe abominable projects? Will 
you not ſeparate fram the great 
body of reſpectable citizens, legally 
named, the ſmall number of thoſe 
whoſe election has been obtained 
by means only of violence and in- 
trigue? 

he advocates for principle, 
however well founded their argu- 
ments in the abſtract, were con- 
ſtrained to give way to a majority, 
with whoſe voices were united 
thoſe of the executive power and 
of the people. For, whatever acts 


of deſpotiſm were exerciſed againſt. 
individuals, or whatever general. 


abuſe the directory made of its au- 
thority, the dread of jacobiniſm 
overcame every other conſideration. 
The act of excluſion was paſſed in 
form. The deputies named by the 
eletors who withdrew to the hall 
of the Inſtitute were returned ; and 
about forty other perſons, named 
by the departments, were compelled 
to diveſt themſelves of their legiſ- 
lative honours, and return into the 
maſs of common citizens. 

Amongſt the important elections 
ol this period was that of a director. 
The afcendency of the executive 
power was ſuch, that the member 
whoſe place was to be vacated, and 
the- perſon deſtined to fill his ſeat, 
were known long before the vacancy 
or the election took place. Frangois 
de Neufchateau, who had been 
raiſed from the office of miniſter to 
that of director on the events of the 
18th of Fructidor, was ſuppoſed to 
have received this honour on con- 

ton of ceding it at the epocha of 
the next election. The perſon on 
whom the remaining members of 
the directory fixed their views, was 
Treilhard, one of the plenipoten- 
Raries at the congreſs of Rad dadt. 
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This miniſter, a man endowed with 
no extraordinary talents, had been 
deputy to the convention, and for 
ſome time a member of the com- 
mittee of public ſafety. As he had 
been diſtinguiſhed neither for good 
nor evil, aud had ſhown no diſpo- 
ſition of holding opinions in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe by whoſe ſentiments 
he ought to be guided, the directory 
regarded him as an aſſociate worthy 
of their choice, and the councils 
ratified their deciſion, 6g? 

Whilſt the French government 
was thus conſolidating its power 
within, and forming around its 
territory a barrier of repreſentative 
republics,” repoſing with compla- 
cent ſecurity on the advantages it 
had gained, and on the perpetuity 
of the power by which it had been 
effected, its ambition was turned 
towards diſtant conqueſts, perceiv- 
ing that the boundaries / of its tri« 
umphs were for the preſent fixed in 
Europe, Various have been the 
reaſons alleged for that ſtrange, ro- 


mantic, and truly-abſurd expedi- 


tion, which led from France the 
flower of its armies, with him whoſe 
valour and wiſdom had hitherto en- 
ſured victory, and given a conti- 
nental peace to his country. Some 
have beſtowed on his abſeuce the 
——— of an honourable oflra- 
ciſm, from the opinion that the go- 
vernmeat, jealous of the influencehe 
had acquited, and of the aſcendency 
which he might obtain, had given 
this new curxent to his fancied am» 
bition ; whilſt others, and probably 
with more reaſon, attribute to Bona- 
parte himſelf whatever there was of 
ood or evil in the enterpriſe, ſince 
e embraced it with ardour; and 
probably felt ſufficient: contempt 
for the opinions or power of thoſe 
to whom his preſence at Paris might 
have given umbrage. | 
But whatever were the ſecret 
18 cauſes 
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cauſes of the expedition into Egypt, 
it appeared to open a wide field for 


adventure. The preparations. de- 


noted a voyage of no ordinary diſ- 
covery; not only the common 
means of conqueſt were put in re- 
quiſition, but it ſeemed, from the 
equipment, as if the point of de- 
ſtination was intended to undergo a 
moral as well as phyſical change. 
A number of learned and ſcientific 
men were ſelected to accompany 


the expedition, and, with the uſual. 


ſtores of carnaze and deſolation, 


were ſtowed inſtruments of Know- 


ledge and ſcience; air-pumps, elec- 


tric machines, and printing-preſſes, 


were heaped. together with balls, 
cannon, and gunpowder; and 
members from the French Inſtitute, 
deſtined to form Egyptian acade- 
mies of literature, embarked with 
the future conquerors of beys and 
maralukes. Bonaparte failed from 
Toulon (2oth May) with fifteen 
{ail of the line and frigates, accom- 
panied by more than two hundred 
tranſports, Curioſity waſted itſelf 
in conjectures at the event; and 
though the unuſual lading of ſci- 
ence and literature betokened a 
deſtination ſimilar to that which 
took place, yet the publicity with 
which it was conducted, while the 
ſecret was affected to be myſte- 
— kept, led many to ſuppoſe 
that the ſcientific part of the expe- 
dition was a ſtratagem of war, and 
that ſome enterpriſe more effective 
was intended than a-deſcent into 
Egypt. 

The conqueſt of Malta, which 
happened three weeks after leaving 
Toulon, indicated the route which 
Bonaparte had taken. The French 
fleet, on preſenting itſelf before this 
important fortreſs (gth of June), 
demanded- permiſſion to enter the 
port; which was granted by the 
grand-maſter, on condition that 


Sq * 


two veſſels only ſhould enter at 2 


time. This pleaſantry was anſwer. 


ed by a general landing, which 
took place in ditferent parts of the 
iſland, and which was ſoon over- 
run by the invaders. The town 
was inveſted at the cloſe of the 


day; but, as the French had no ar- 


tillery, no impreſſion was made, 
except a repulſe of the beſieged, 
who prevented the approach of the 
enemy by a conſtant fire, The 
following day the French landed 
their artillery, and prepared for a 
regular fiege; but the grand - maſ- 
ter having demanded. a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtihties, which was granted 
him for twenty-four hours, the 
town was ſurrendered on condition 
that he ſhould receive an annual 
ver of three hundred thouſand 
ivres, and that the French repub- 
lic ſhould employ its influence at 
the congreſs of Radſtadt to procure 
him a principality equal to. that 
which he loſt; that the knights of 
the order who were born French- 
men, and who then reſided at 
Malta, might return to their coun- 
try, and that their reſidence at 
Malta ſhould be conſidered as 4 
refidence in France; that a penſion 

of ſeven hundred livres ſhould be 
granted them during life; and that 

they ſhould be continued in the 

poſſelſion of their private property, 

as well as the inhabitants, together 

with their privileges, and the exer- 

ciſe of their religion. So ſpeedy 

a ſurrender, on terms thus advan- 

tageous for the grand-maſter, left 

well-founded 5 that there 

exiſted a previous good underſtand- 

ing between the contracting par- 
ties, when it is remembered what 
a glorious defence was made by the 
gallant predeceſſors of theſe mo» 
dern knights againſt the common 
foe of Chriſtendom ; and that the 


government, of ' Malta had been 
| numbered, 
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numbered, ſince the revolution, 
among the abettors of the coalition 
againſt France, by affording refuge 
to emigrants, perſecuting the re- 

ublicans, ſhutting the port againſt 
French veſſels, and other acts indi- 
cative of hoſtile intention. But 
whatever were the cauſes or ſecret 
conditions of the ſurrender, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the port and iſland was 
deemed an object of ſingular import- 
ance to the French, not only as the 
harbour is one of the fineſt and 
moſt ſecure of the Mediterranean, 


but commodious in every — of 


view fot the Fade of the Levant, 
and eſſential towards the accom- 
liſument of whatever plan the 
Tench government might form for 
extending their conqueſts on the 
neighbouring coaſts of Aſia or 
Africa, The port and fortreſs con- 
tained two ſhips of the line, a fri- 
gate, four galleys, twelve hundred 
pieces of cannon, fifteen thouſand 
weight of powder, forty thouſand 
muſquets, with other warlike ſtores. 

After leaving a garriſon of three 
thouſand men, the French army, 
increaſed by ſixty fail of tranſports, 
by which it had been preceded to 


| Malta from Civita Vecchia (19th 


June), kept their courſe towards 
the north-eaſt ſailing by the ifland 
of Candia, The Engliſh fleet, 
which had ſought for the French at 
Toulon, arrived at Malta two days 
after their departure ; and finding 
the iſland in poſſeſſion of the re- 
publican forces, admiral Nelſon 
directed his courſe towards Alex- 


andria, on the ſouth ſide of the 


Mediterranean, ſuppoſing that the 
French had proceeded thither; Hav- 
ing waited two days before the 
port, the entrance of -which had 
been forbidden by the Turks, the 
Engliſh, conje&uring that the 
French fleet had taken ſome other 
route, went in ſearch of them, and 
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immediately after their, departure 
the French fleet appeared in view. 


about ten leagues diſtant from 


Alexandria (1ſt July). Bonaparte, 
informed by the French conſul at 
Alexandria of the appearance of 
the Engliſh, ranged his fleet in line 
af battle, in — of their return; 
but proceeded, notwithſtanding a 
heavy ſea, to diſembark four or 
five thouſaud of his troops near 
Marabou, which he led forwards to 
the pillar of Pompey, without can- 
non or artillery. Having ranged 
his- little army in three columns, 
the French general proceeded to 
Alexandria, which he took by aſ- 
ſault, after putting to flight the 
Arabs and mamalukes who defend- 
ed it, and of whom be killed about 
three hundred (4th July). The land- 
ing of the remainder of the French 
troops took place on the entrance 
of the tranſports into the old port; 
but the neceſſary. ſoundings not 
having been made, the fleet an- 
chored in the road of Aboukir,— 
On his entrance into the city, Bo- 
naparte aſſembled the Turkiſh 
chiefs, and explained to them the 
motives of his viſit, which he ſtated 
to be the deliverance of the coun- 
try from the tyranny of the beys, 
equally the enemies of the Porte and 
the French; and. having required 
from them an oath not to betray 
bim, he left the greater number in 
the places which they occupied. 
Having remained three days to 
complete the organiſation of the 
place, which was left under the 
command of general Kleber, the. 
French army. began their mareh 
acroſs the Deſert. The troops left 
at Alexandria, which, on their en- 
trance, had taken their lodgings in 
the ſtreers, having been previouſly 


forbidden, under penalty of death, 


by proclamation. made on board 


every ſhip, from entering the houſes, 
: — 
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or moſques of the Turks, or com- 


mitting — — on their per- 
ſons, or thoſe of their families, 
built huts of palm branches, with- 
out the city, to ſhelter themſelves 
from the fun, Whatever elevation 
had been given to the feelings of 
the invaders from the claſhe c onſi- 


deration that they were going to 


march through à country prover- 
bial not only for the fertility of its 
ſoil, but renowned as the birth- place 
of literature and the ancient ſource 


of ſcience, from whence it had 


flowed in ſtreams through the 
world, this claſſic enthuſiaſm was 
inſtantly melted as ſoon as the 
French trod the Egyptian ſhore. 
While the ſoldiers repoſed in the 
ſtreets, the men of arts and know- 
ledge were lodged in the houſes of 
the few Europeans reſident at Alex- 
andria; and, as the quantity of room 
was incommenſurate with the num- 
ber, a dozen were obliged to herd 
together in one chamber, under the 
heat of a torrid climate. 
_ wretched food, and ſtill more 
wretched water, they were com- 
pelled to taſte. - the ſtings of inſects, 
the filth and "miſery with which 
they were ſurrounded, preſented 
Egypt to their imaginations and 
feelings more as the country labour- 
ing under the ten plagues of Pha- 
raoh than the paradiſe of terreſtrial 
delights, Of the city of Alexan- 
dria, built by the architect Dino- 
chares, containing the library of 
Ptolemy, and renowned for induſ- 
try, commerce, and activity, no- 
thing was left to the gaze of the 
vifitants but ruins, barbariſm, and 
poverty; ſtupid-looking citizens, 
with long 1 ſitting 

im the public places, half ſtarved 
and naked children, and the forms 
of bare - footed women, in blue ſerge 


The” 


gowns and black ſtuff veils, flying 


the approach, or turning away with 
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equal to every 


- 


precipltation, whenever met 4 
Frenchman.” The French beheld 
every-where' monuments of anti- 


quity, but every where miſplaced; 


pillars of granite, inſcribed with 


Egyptian hieroglyphics, ſtrewed the 


ſtreets; or, divided by the ſaw, 
ſerved for threſholds and benches; 
marble and porphyry baſes and 
capitals, baths, and catacombs, were 
found in ruins, with nothing entire 
but a bath of black granite de- 
ſtined for the muſeum of Paris, the 
pillar of Pompey,” and the obeliſk 
of Cleopatra, which were yet -in 
good preſervation,” © 

If the entrance into the country 
opened no inviting proſpects, the 
march of the army acroſs the De. 
ſert to Roſetta completely filled up 


'the meaſure of diſappointment, 


The ſoldiers, unaccuſtomed to the 
burning heat of the climate, un- 
uſed to traverſe ſandy deſerts, and 
unobſervant of the orders which 
had been given them, exhauſted 
their proviſions, or ſuffered them 
to ſpoil, long before they got to 
the end of their journey: Of the 
horrors and hardſhips of this ex- 
pedition, numerous and authentic 
accounts from the ſufferers them- 
ſelves have reached Europe; and 
great allowance muſt be made for 
their weakneſs or exaggeration, 
ſince it muſt be remembered that 
military courage is not always 

Kind of trial. The 
arrival of the army at Roſetta pul 
an end to moſt of its difficulties. 
This city, ſeated on the banks of 
the Nile, fix miles from the ſes, 
well built, and ſurrounded with 
gardens in high cultivation, and 1 
green country interſperſed with 
date and ſycamore trees, acaci 
orange trees, pomegranates, jab 
mines, and a thouſand other pro- 
ductions of the warmer climes 
opened a paradiſiacal ſcene to = 
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who had viſited Alexandria, and 
traverſed the fiery wilderneſs. Aft- 
er leaving a garriſon, under the 
command of general Menou, at 
Roſetta, which made no reſiſtance 
to the entrance of the French, and 
another at Rhamania, a town ſitu- 
ated further up the river, on the 
entrance of the canal of Alexan- 
dria, to which place a column of 
the army had marched ai the ſame 
time with that to Roſetta, Bona- 
parte continued his march alon 
the Nile towards Cairo, followe 
by a ſmall fleet, which conveyed 
bis ammunition, and headed by 
gun-boats, to chaſe thoſe of the 
mamalukes which ſometimes ob- 
ſtructed the navigation, diſperſing, 
at the ſame time, the bands of 
Arabs who hung on 'the flanks, 
Hitherto mo obſtacle of importance 
had preſented itſelf ; but, on the 
arrival of Bonaparte near Gifai, he 
found Murad Bey, who had aſ- 
ſembled the — of his forces 
near a village called Embabeh to 
oppoſe his further progreſs. The 
mamalukes, who formed an army 
of about ten thouſand men, richly 
mounted on Arabiaq borſes, fought 
with deſperate courage. The ac- 
tion was bloody, but neither long 
nor doubtful. A part of the army 
of the mamalukes was either exter- 
minated by the ſword or drowned 
in the river; the reſt ſaved them- 
ſelves by flight towards Upper 
Egypt, where Murad Bey retreat- 
ed, This battle has been named 
the Battle of the Pyramids, as the 
ation took place near theſe ſtu- 
prague monuments. The French 
diers, who found that they bad 
no ordinary enemy to combat, from 
the obſtinate reſiſtance made by an 
inferior army unſkilled in European 
tactics, found alſo the ſpoils of no 


ordinary value. Each mamaluke 


Kain. was 2 prize of conſiderable 


a — 


worth, as each carried with him 


in his march the amount of his 
fortune or his plunder; and the 
force of the army was increaſed with 
the wealth of the ſoldier, as-a con- 
ſiderable number ef horſes and ca- 
mels fell into their hands. ; 
As this battle was fought near 
Cairo, the principal inhabitants, 
commanders; and magiſtrates, to- 
gether with the miniſters of wor- 
ſhip, ſent deputations to Bonaparte, 
while the populace pillaged the 
houſes of the beys and mamalukes, 
their oppreſſors. | 
The army croſſed the river in 
boats, and entered the city in trĩ- 
umph, the 22d of July. Bonaparte, 
without delay, divided his army into 
three parts; one of which he di- 
ſpatched, under the command of 
general Deſaix, to purſue the re- 


maiĩnder of the mamalukes, who had 


fled into U Egypt; the ſecond 
diviſion he left at Cairo, and march- 
ed, with the thied, in purſuit of 
Ibrahim Bey, who, with a rich ca- 
ravan, had taken his flight towards 
Syria, too precipitately to be over- 
taken by. the French: but this lat 
expedition, though it failed in its 
principal object, occaſioned the 
deliverance of the caravan of 
Mecca, and the. reſtitution of its 
contents, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Arabs. On his re- 
turn to Cairo, Bonaparte preſided 
at the ceremony which takes place 
annually on the overflowing of the 
Nile; which having celebrated with 
great pomp, he employed bimſelf 
in arranging the details of the ad- 
miniſtration of Lower Egypt. He 
ſeat garriſons to Damietta and 
Manſoura, eſtabliſhed lazarettos at 
Alexandria and Damietta, to force 
every. ſhip. coming from ſufpetted 
quarters to perform quarantine; 
and as the plague. had ' diſcovered 
itſelf at . | 
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he ordered the houſes to be waſh- 
ed, the ſtreets to he carefully ſwept, 
and the merchandiſe, and even gar- 
ments of the inhabitants, to be ex- 
ſed to the air, publiſhing and en- 
orcing inſtructions how to avert 
this dreadful ſcourge of humanity. 
He ordered likewiſe the conſtruc- 
tion of workſhops at Giza for the 
different ſervices of the army, and 
formed an adminiſtration for coin- 
ing money, publiſhing tables of the 
is. Ar value of French and Egyp- 
tian currency; in order to facilitate 


, 


commerce. 5 | 
But, whilſt theſe operations were 
purſued by Bonaparte in the inter- 
nal part of Egypt, of which he had 
nearly aſſured the conqueſt, the 
fleet which had conducted him 
thither was deſtined to add one 
more to the numerous trophies 
with which the Britiſh navy had 
been fo frequently crowned during 
the continuance of the war, It is 
not known with certainty what 
were the motives which led the 
French admiral Bruyes to continue 
ſo long in the road of Aboukir, 
expoſed to the attack of an enemy 
equal in force, and at all times ſu- 
perior in nautical addreſs and cou- 
rage. But the moſt probable cauſe 
was the ignorance of the intentions 
of Bonaperte, or the fault of that 
eneral in not ſending peremptory 
inſtructions. The news of his en- 
try into Cairo had reached Alexan- 
dria nios days previous to the ap- 
pearance of the Engliſh fleet, and 


the French had been warned of 


their danger, by the appearance of 
an Engliſh ſrigate, a ſufficient time 
to have taken refuge either at Cor. 
fa or Malta. The French admi- 
ral had drawn up his ſhips in order 
of battle as little giſtant from the 
ſhore as he judged it practicable 
and ſafe for his line to approach, 
when, on tbe iſt of Auxuſt, admiral 


\ 


Nelſon appeared in fight. By one 
of thoſe daring and ſcientific man- 
ceuvres which diſtinguiſh Britiſh 


naval commanders, admiral Nelfon 


got between the French' fleet and 
the ſhore with the half of his ſqua- 
dron, and, having placed the enemy 
between two fires, began the de- 
ſperate attack. 

The victory ſoon declared itſelf 
in favour of the Engliſh, The 
combat began between fix and ſe- 
ven in the morning; at nine the 
French adtniral was cut in two 


'by a ball, and in an hour after his 


ſhip, L'Otient, of a' hundred and 
ten guns, which had taken fire 


from the wadding of the Engliſh 


ſhips, blew up. Although this 
event decided the viftory, the 
French continued to fight during 
the night till almoſt every captaiu 
had periſhed, and the approach of 
the morning diſcovered their ſhips 
lying like logs on the water, and in 
poſſeſſion of the conqueror. Two 
ſhips of the line and two frigates 
only, which had ſuffered little * 


the action, eſeaped the general de- 


ſtruction, and returned to Malta 
with an Engliſh flip, the Leander, 
which-they took in their paſſage. 
This important victory, which 
deſtroyed the whole of the French 
naval force in the Mediterranean, 
inſulated at once the army of 


Egypt, and precluded all hopes of 


communication and all' means of 
ſupplies from France. The port 
of Alexandria, crowded with trant- 
ports, was not without danger from 
the Engliſh, had the attack been 


made at the moment; but, too 


much occupied with the glory and 


the luſtte of their recent victory, 


they left the French time to cos - 
ſtruct batteries, and put themſelves 
in ſuch a poſture of defence 35 
would have rendered the attempt 


too difficult for achievemeat. 
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Admiral Nelſon having diſpoſed 


of his prizes, by N uch as he 
could not take away, left a ſqua - 
dron, under commadore Hood, to 
block up the port of Alexandria, 
whilſt he ſet fail for Europe. As 
this blockade cut off the communi- 
cation by ſea with Roſetta, and the 
ſupply of Alexandria was thereby 
— . and as the caravan efta- 
bliſhed in conſeguence of this in- 
terruption was found inadequate to 
the ſervice, Bonaparte cauſed the 
canal which led from Rhamaaia to 
Alexandria, acroſs a deſert of forty 
miles, to be cleanſed; by whic 

means not only this city received 
a larger ſupply of water and pro- 
vitions, , but the artillery, which. it 


would have been difficult to tranſ- 


port by land, was conveyed more 
expeditiouſly and e by 
water to the general depoſit at Giſa. 

Left entirely. to bis own re- 
ſources, Bonaparte continued with 
greater activity his civil and mili- 
tary operations. 
Salhaic he conſtructed forts and re- 
doubts to defend himſelf from the 
attacks of the Turks on the ſide of 
Syria, and drew plans for the bet- 
ter defence of the port of Alexan- 
dria and the city of Cairo, He 
formed alſo a great eſtabiiſhment 
for the different mechanical arts, 
in which he was aided by the artiſts 
and ſcientific men who had ac- 
companied the expedition, and 
with whom he formed a national 
academy, which afſembled every 
five days. Among the objects 
which engaged more particularly 
the attention of this Inſtitute, were 
the purification of ſaltpetre, the 
conſtruQion of wind and water 
mills, not only for the .grinding 
corn, as thoſe_ uſed by the natives 
were either turned by the hand or 
by oxen, which rendered' the ope- 


ration both coarſe and expenſive, 


1799. 5 


At Belbeis and 


fied Egyptians, 
and politic manners Bonaparte had 
_ endeavoured - to gain the eſteem 
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but for the purpoſe of raiſing into 
ciſterns the water, which, lying on, 
the ground, acquired a brackiſhtaſte. 
Thie making bread, and preparing 
fermented liquors as a ſubſtitute for 
wine, engaged alſo their attention, 
without neglecting points of leſs _ 
importance, ſuch as natural hiſtory, 
arts, antiquities, and other reſearches 
of ſcience or literature, ad 
It was not only to the aſſembly 
of the Inſtitute that Bonaparte con- 
fided the amelioration of the ſtate 
of Egypt. At his invitation, the 
ſheicks 3 different provinces a 
ſembled at Cairo, where Monge 
and Berthollet ſubmitted to their 
deliberations certain objects of po- 
litical economy ; ſuch as queſtions 
relative to the laws of inheritance, 
(which had hitherto been arbitrary,) 
reformations with reſpe& to the 
penal code, new modes of organ- 
ifing the divans in different pro- 
vinces, and regulations reſpectin 
the finances ; which topics the af- 
ſembly diſcuſſed with calmneſs and 
dignity. We 
As the feſtival of the anniverſary. 
of the inſtitution of the French re- 
public happened at this period, 
theſe Egyptian ſages joined in the 
celebration, which took place at 
Cairo with great pomp and ſolem- 
nity. Triumphal arches and obe- 


liſks were erected with magnificent 


decorations; military evolutions 
were executed; horſe and foot 
races, fire - works, and every amuſes 
ment to which the Pariſians had 
been accuſtomed at the Champ de 
Mars, except the aſcent of balloons, 
of which the machinery was in poſ= 


ſeſſion of admiral - Nelſon, were 


preſented to the 8 0 of the ſtupe - 
y theſe courteous 


and confidence of his new allies, - 
which a continuance of his victo- 
P Tics, 


2 


„% iir any 


es over their oppreſſors, the beys 

nd mamalukes, feemed to con- 
firm ; ſince at. this epocha the de- 
tachment of the army on the coaſt 
had defeated the forces ſent againſt 
it by Ibrahim, who had fled to- 
wards by ria, and Deſaix had fought 
and put to flight the troops of 
Murad near the pyramids of Sac- 


cara in Upper Egypt. This cor- 


dial friendſhip was, however, but 


 6utward ſeeming. Notwithſtand- 


ing the profeffions of regard which 
the French had publiſhed for their 
ally the emperor at Conſtantino- 
pe, and the aſſiftances they had 

eld out that the. invaſion of Egypt 
and the expulfion of the beys were 
meaſures which merited or had 
obtained his aſſent, the news ar- 
rived at Cairo, that this alliance 
had received fo little of his appro- 
bation, that he had thought ft to 
declare war gar: the invaders 
and the French nation. It was 

probably from ſome vague infor- 
Ration which they received, for 
the firman, or declaration of war, 


was not yet known, that the faith-. 


ful thought themſelves bound to 
regard the French as common ene- 
mies, and to execute, as far as lay 
in their power, the mandates of 


their ſovereign. The inſurrection 


was not of long duration. The 
inſurgents aſſembled in groups in 
the morning (21ſt October), and 
betrayed figns of an approaching 
ſedition. The French commander 
of Cairo, general Dupuis, who had 
one amongſt them to inquire into 
the cauſes of theſe affemblies, was 
maſſacred, together with ſeveral 
ſoldiers. The French immediately 
flew. to arms, and the infurgents 


ae in from all quarters. Every 


n{ulated Frenchwan fell the victim 
of their fury. The houſe of gene- 
ral- Caffarelli was ' beſieged and 
. taken, Thoſe who had defended 


— 


it were put to death, and the phi. 


loſophical inſtruments and working 


ſhops which had been there depo- 
fited were deſtroyed. The French 
recovering from their ſurpriſe, 
made a ftrong and ſpeedy refiſt. 
ance to. the torrent; the cannon 
was pointed in every direction. 
The Turks and Arabs, who com- 
poſed the maſs of the revolt, were 
ſoon put to flight, and took refuge 
in their moſques, which they confi- 
dered as inviolable aſylums, fince 
no Frenchman had hitherto pre- 


ſumed to enter thoſe ſacred places, 


from that regard for the religious 
nfages of the people which Bona- 
wg had never ceaſed to inculcate. 
ut' 2s theſe temples were now 
perverted from their ſolemn uſages 
y the worſhippers themſelves, be. 
ing turned into fortreffes of war 
and offence, the French thought 
themſelves no longer bound to treat 
them with their wonted reſpect. 
Bonaparte, unwilling to come to 
violent extremities with the multi- 
tade, fummoned the inſurgents to 
ſurrender their chiefs; the Turks 
refuſed the compromiſe, the moſques 
were forced by the foldiery, and all 
who were within periſhed. 
This revolt, fatal to the Turks 
and Arabs, ferved only to confirm 
the power and influence of Buni- 
parte, The Egyptians had taken 
no part; and the Greeks, who had 


| hitherto remained neuter, joined 


with the French on the day of tht 
inſurre&ion, and conſidered the 
event as their releaſe from tit 
Turkiſh bondage. This acceſſion 
of opinion and force was deemed 
favourable to the further deſigns of 
the Frenoh general, who publiſhed 
the declaration of war made againſt 
him by the Ottoman Porte, which 
he had then received; and having 
taken means to ſecure. the cont! 


nuance of tranquillity, he * 
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take preparations for the exten- 
fion of his conqueſts, or, to uſe the and regeneration of the Eaſtern 
revolutionary language of the in- world.“ | 
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vader, ** for the further deliverance , 
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CHAP. VII. 


Retroſpet continued. Political Situation of Holland. Refuſal of the Legif* 


lative and Exzentive Powers to abandon their Functiont. Remonftrances 
againſt this Meaſure. Revolt againſt the Government in Holland. Pro- 
vifonary Government formed. Nomination of Conflitutional Legiſlative. 
and E xecutive Powers. State of the French Armies on the Rhine. Con 
ferenct at delt. Appearance of Hoflilities between the Empire and Franc. 
Srate of Public Corruption in the French Republic. Laxvs reſpecting the 


' Uniformity of Weights and Meaſyres. Extenſion of the Po wers of Military 


Commiſſions. * ans of the Engliſh againft Oflend. Plan of Univer/al 
Conſeription for keeping up the National Force in France. 125 Influence 
the Directory over the * Body. Situation of the Ciſaldint 
Load Nomination of the Legiſlative and Executive Power: by Bond- 
parte. Treaty of Alliance between the Ciſalpine and French Republics, 
Diviſtont in the Councils. Acceptance of the Treaty. Arbitrary Conduct of 
the French at Milan. Formation of a new Conſtitution for the Ciſalpint 
Republic, by a Member of the French Directory. Conduct of tie French En- 
baſſador at Milan. The Ciſalpines accept the propoſed Conflitutiom, Nege- 
tiation with the French Directory againſt its Application. Revolution in the 
Government at Milan effected by the Frenth. Conſequences of the Revolution. 
Finances, Prolongation of the Poxvers of the Directory. Decadary Feftivalt. 
Levy of Two Hundred I houſand Men. Enterpriſe on Ireland. Americas 

Negotiations. Inſurrection in the United Departments. ag of Govern 
ment in the” Ciſaipine Republic, effeted by General Brune, Ciſalpine Con- 
ſtitution accepted, Change of Government in the Ciſalpine effefled by Ri- 
vaud, State of the Helvetic Republic. Inſurrefion in the Canton of Un- 
derwalden. Laws on Emigration. Treaty between the Helvetic and French 
Governments. ' State of the Lignrian Republic. Changes in the Ligurias 
Councils, effefted by the French Minifter. Baniſhment of the Diſaffefted and 
Me Clergy. Refuſal of the Ligurians to place a French General at the Heal 
of their Mitary Forces, Ligarian National Inſtitute. Failure of Nego- 
lation between "the Court of Portugal and the French Republic. Spain. 
State of the Batavian Republic. State of St. Demingo. Declaration of 
War ty the Ottoman Porte. Entrance into the Grifons of the Auſtrian 
Troops. March of the N eapolitan Army. Declaration of War againſt the 
Kings of Naples and Sardinia. '  Abdication of the King of Sardinia. For- 
mation of a Provifionary Government. Entrance of the Neapolitan Army 
inte Rome. Defeat of the Neapolitan Army, and Evacuation of Rome, 
RejeSion of the Armiſtice” red by the Neapolitan General. View of the 
bantending Partits at the Congreſs of Radftatlt. Propoſitions of the French 
f ; Pz Miniſters, 
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 niflers, Reply of the Deputation. 


Minifters, 


ff indiſpoſition of the go- 
vernment towards jacobiniſm 
was not confined to France. The 
revolution which the executive di- 
rectory had operated in Holland in 
the beginning of the year 1798, al- 
though it removed from the helm 
of affairs thoſe pilots who did not 
. it agreeably to their wiſhes, 
had placed others whoſe ſentiments 
and conduct were ſtill leſs accord · 
ant. The jacobin party had now 

the complete aſcendency in Hol- 
land; and although the legiſlative 
adminiſtration, and the directory 
which had been formed under the 
auſpices of La Croix, the French 
miniſter, were deſtined to remain no 


longer than till the conſtitution 


which they had preſented had been 
duly accepted, they felt no diſ- 
fition to give up their power; 
but, after having deliberated in ſe- 
cret committees ſeveral days on the 
beſt mode of retaining it, the aſ- 
ſembly on the 5th of May made 
the object of their diſcuſſions pub- 
lc, by declaring, that although they 
were virtually diſſolved by the ac- 
ceptance of the conſtitution, yet 
the dangers which ſtill coatinued to 
threaten the country had determined 
the members to agree that' no re- 
newal ſhould take place that year; 
but that the preſeut deputies ſhould 


form themſelves into a legiſlative 


| body, and continue their functions 


together with the preſent directory. 


This further ſtep towards deſ- 


2 met with loud reclamations 


om various quarters; it was urged 
in no meaſured language, that the 
aſſembly uſurped a power war- 
ranted neither by the conſtitution, 
nor accordant with their repeated 


Forcible 
Mont of the Deputation. 


. 


Minifters. Anſwer of the Deputation. Menacing Note of the French Ms. 


declarations; that the continuance 
of the preſent directory, and the 
ſelf-eletion of their own body, 
were a manifeit violation of the 
8 which they had juſt ſworn 
to obſerve; that when the national 
convention of France propoſed th: 

rtial renovation of the firſt legil- 

tive aſſembly, it was a propo- 
ſition accepted by the people with 
the conſtitution; but that, in the 
pee caſe, no appeal whatever 

d been made to the primary al- 
ſemblies, and that the preſent me» 
ſure was an act of the groſſeſt vio 
lation of their rights. 

The perſon who made the mol 
ſtrenuous oppoſition to this deciſion 
of the conſtituent aſſembly ws 
general Daendels, who had ben 
moſt - inſtrumental in promoting 
the late revolution. La Croiz, 
before whom he made theſe remor- 
ſtrances, did not partake his indig- 
nation, and the Dutch directoꝶ 
gave orders for his arreſt. He 
eſcaped to Paris with a paſſpor. 
given him by gue Joubert, wi 
then commanded in Holland, 1d 
found no difficulty in making tit 
French directory aſſent to his pro- 

ſitions of making another rev 
ution. Daendels thus armed + 
turned to the Hague to juſtify l. 
conduct. The Dutch dire!) 
who had ſome intimation of be 
ſubject of his interviews at Fat 
ſatisfied themſelves with treats 
him as a diſaffected perſon, and! 
rebel, and refuſed him the militaj 
nonours due to his rank. His © 
turn was, however, hailed by 
officers-of the army, and the moſ 


reſpectable part of the citizens, # 


aſſembled to partake of a real 


Repreſentations of the French 
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his houſe 3 which meeting was de- 
nounced' by the directory as a re- 
union of conſpirators. The legiſ- 
lative body, meanwhile, ſeeing their 
exiſtence threatened, together with 
that of the directory, declared in 
ſecret committees that the country 
was in danger; and began to make 
ſerious preparations for their per- 
ſonal defence, after giving orders to 
arreſt ſuch perſons as had promoted 
the meeting at the houſe of general 
Daendels. Amongſt this number 
were the miniſters of ſtate, who, 
feeling that the moment of their 
accuſation was that either of their 
death or deliverance, erected them- 
ſclves into a proviſionary executive 
power, ſummoned all the principal 
officers of the Dutch troops before 
them, and took their oath of alle- 
giance. Having ſecured this point, 
it required no great efforts to gain 
over the ſoldiery, and the national 
8 who had been called out by 

e directory. The command of 
the military force was entruſted to 
Daendels, who loſt no time in ſur- 


rounding both the directory, the 


legiſlative body, and the French 
embaſſador La Croix. Two of 
the five directors who had diſap- 
E the conduct of their col - 

gues had given in their diſmiſſion 
in the moruing; two others, Vreede 
and Fingen, effected their eſcape. 


Vanlangen was the only one ar- 


reſted, with two members of the 
legiſlative body. La Croix was ſet 
at liberty, and ordered to return to 
Paris, His ſecretary Ducange, 
who, having more energy andtalents, 
with an _ ſhare of intrigue and 
cunning, had directed the opera- 
tions of his maſter, was ordered to 
quit both the French and the Dutch 
territory, The government was 
left in the hands ofthe proviſionary 
power, the members of which an- 


nounced in à proclamation, that 
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they were ready to lay it down the 
inſtant that the primary aſſemblies, 
then about to be convoked, ſhould 
have named a leyiſlative body ac- 
cording to the forms of the con- 
ſtitution. 

In the month of June theſe aſ- 
ſemblies took place. The new le- 
giſlative body, compoſed of a great 
number of members of the firſt na- 
tional aſſembly, opened its fittings 


O 
the thirteenth of July and, on the 


tenth of Auguſt, the council of 
ancients nominated the five mem - 
bers who were to compoſe the exe- 
eutive directory. R 
Although peace had been made 
with the emperor, the French re- 
public did not think it prudent to 
withdraw its troops till a general 
pacification had been concluded 
with the empire. During the fit- 
ting of the congreſs, France had 
kept a conſiderable number of 
forces both in the conquered 
countries of Germany, and in the 
new ' republics-of Italy. By the 
different movements of theſe troops, 
the French government thought it- 
ſelf enabled, in caſe of neceſſity, to 
menace Germany, haſten the de- 
cifion of the congreſs, put in exe- 
cution the plans agreed on with the 
greater powers, or ſeize on favour- 
able poſitions in caſe of a rupture. 
It appears, that, according to the 
ſecret articles of the treaty at Udine, 
the French troops were to be put 
in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Enren- 
breitſtein, and keepit as a guarantee 
till the concluſion of the peace, of 
which its demolition was to be one 
of the principal articles, An arm 
had advanced to take poſſeſſion; 
but the commander having refuſed 
to ſurrender, and, on the contrary, 
defending it vigorouſly, 'they were 
conſtrained to turn their attack into 
a blockade, the rigour of which 
daily increaſed, notwithſtanding 
Py: the 
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the continued and preſſing ſoliei- 
tations. of the congreſs. At the 
ſame time another diviſion having 
taken peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
bridge and fort of the Rhine, op- 


poſite to Manheim, had begun its 


demolition; and general Hatry, in 
the name of the French republic, 
had entered Mentz and Caſſal, which 
the imperial troops had quietly 
evacuated. 6 

Theſe meaſures were executed 
before the change had taken place 
in the diſpoſitions of the court of 
Vienna towards France, the ſym- 
ptoms of which were not only diſ- 
covered during the former part of 
the ſittings of the congreſs, but 
were ſtated to have been little diſ- 
ſembled in the inſult which Ber- 
nadotte, the French embaſſador at 
that court, received ſome time after 
his arrival at Vienna, and which 
led him to quit that ſituation. This 
incident is ſaid to have given riſe 
tha conference which took place 
at Seltz, between Frangois de Neuf- 
chateau and count Cobentzel. 
Both parties had annonnced that 
this political interview had no re- 
lation with the affairs of the con- 
greſs at Radſtadt, and nothing was 
Poſitively known either with re- 


gard to the object or the reſult of 


theſe conferences, ſince nothing 
was officially publiſhed at the time, 
and the two miniſters ſeparated 6th 
July, without any viſible change 
taking place in the political ſitu- 
ation of their reſpeRive powers. 
But time reveals moſt ſecrets; and 


it has ſince been well- underſtood, tiers 


that a vaſt plan,which was to change 
the form of the whole of Italy, had 
been propoſed by the agent of the 
imperial court. In this ſcheme of 
partition, France was to have had 
the greater part of Piedmont, the 


Ciſalpine and Ligurian republics 


were to have undergone new di- 


bl 
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viſions, and conſiderable loſſes of 
territory, of -which Mantua and a 
certain extent of country were ta 
fall to the lot of the emperor. The 
directory would not accede to theſe 
propoſitions, not only becauſe ſuch 
arrangements, by aggrandifing the 
houſe of Auſtria, would. have been 
n e Pruſſia, but that ſuch 
a diſmemberment would have been 


too manifeſtly a violation of its 


loyalty towards the new republic. 

The miſunderſtanding between 
the emperor and the French re- 
public was at this time viſibly in- 
creaſed, ſo that a rupture ſeemed 
unavoidable. Both powers began 
to wear the appearance of making 
formidable preparations, and of 
adopting ſuch meaſures as indicated 
that the war, if it took place, 
would not be leſs diſaſtrous than 
that which had juſt ended. During 
the ſummer, troops had begun to 
march towards Italy. A camp had 
been laid out near Vienna; con- 
fiderable forces were advancing to- 
wards Breſcia and Mantua, and 
the poſts in the Tyrol were put 
in the beſt pofture of defence. The 
frontier tow ns of the Venetian ſtates 
were ſtrongly fortified, and a con- 
ſiderable army was aſſembled be- 
tween the lake of Conſtance and 
along the Rhine to the Tyrol. The 
French government gave orders 
alſo to recruit their forces in dif- 


ferent points, to put the fortreſſ: 


in Italy in a proper tate of defence, 
and to ſend reinforcements acrols 
the Rhine, and towards the tron- 


The war department of France 
had been, fince the 18th of Fruc- 
tidor, in the hands of Scherer, 1 
near relation of the director Rev- 
bell. It was not the vice of am- 
bition alone which pervaded — 
period the governing powers of. 

republic. The hiſtory of het 
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waded countries. has ſhown that the 


rapacity and avarice of the French 
ageats kept 9 pace with the 
valour af the French armies; and 
that a conquered and plundered 
country were nearly ſynanymous 
terms. The ſame ſpirit of dilapi- 
dation and prodigality, which had 
fo much diſhonoured the cauſe of 
liberty, . was not canfined to the 
frontiers of France; but almoſ 
every department, from the direc- 
tory to the loweſt clerk of office, 
made their calculations of plunder 
on the purſes of individuals, or the 
wealth of the ſtate. In ſome of the 
offices of government, the tariff of 
corruption was regularly fixed, from 
the price of an equivocal paſſport, 
or a certificate of reſidence, to the 
expunging a name from the emi- 
grant iſt. The ſale of national do- 
mains had long been an allowed ob- 
ject of depredation ; the value alone 
of the lead or iron that ſerved for 


the conſtruction of an abbey ar 
a chateau, overpaid the money that 


reverted to the public treaſury far 
the ſale of the extenſive territory 
that formed its produce; and the 
favoured ſpeculator often diſcharged 
the whole of his engagement by the 
demolition of part of the magni- 
ficent building, or the ſale of the 
lofty trees of the avenues that made 
one of its principal ornaments. In 


ſo vide a ſyſtem of national depre- 


dation it js unjuſt not io notice 
that there were. many honourable 
exceptions; but the public voice 
diſtinguiſhed above the reſt the 
departments of the miniſter of 
finance and of war as the great 
abyſles that ſwallowed up the pub- 
lic fortune. While the republic 
was thus given up to individual 
plunder and corruption in ſome 
departments of office, equal negli- 
eue and apathy in the collection 


| of the neceſſary, ſupplies pervadgd 


"others. A 
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nt of fix hu 

and ſixteen millions had been ma 
by the councils for the expenſes gf 
the current year. In the month of 
June, which formed the ninth of 
the French calendar, not a third 
part of the taxes had been colleted, 


and a deficit of ſixty millions, which 


the ways and means already voted 
could not ſupply, was to be filled 
up by new impoſts. 

The ſubject of the . of 
weights and meaſures engaged at 
this time the attention of the legiſe 
lature. For a long ſeries of years 
previous to the revolution, even 
during the fittings of the ancient 
{tates-general in France, (his ſub- 
ject had always made part of their 
deliberations; but the difficulty gf 
finding an univerſal ſtandard had 


prevented any changes from taking 


place. Since the epoc ha of the re- 
volution, many ſcientific men 
employed themſelves on this object, 
and the biſhop of Autun made a re- 
rt on this ſubject to the con- 
ituent aſſembly, and the neceſſary 
reſearches were continued till ob - 
jects of more immediate importance 
too much engaged the French go” 
vernment to leave it any leifure for 
due attention to this intereſting ob- 
jet. But during the winter 2 this 


year, a congreſs of ſcieotific men, 


from various parts of Europe, aſ- 
ſembled at Paris to co-operate in 
this undertaking; and the friend of 
humanity in every. country, what- 
ever might be. his opinion on the 
ſubject of forms or 1yſtems of go- 
yernment, could not behold with- 
out an emotion of. pleaſure the 


meeting of ſuch an aſſembly, in 


whoſe inſtructions lurked no am- 
bitious project of war and deſola- 
tion; from whoſe debates no mother 


or wife beheld in fad perſpective 
the legaliſed murder of a ſon or a 
huſband; but 17 which the 7 
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rior number, leavi 
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of knowledge and induſtry might 


be enlarged, and the merchant and 
the 'philoſopher derive equal ad- 


vantage or pleaſure. The ſtandard 
propoſed ' for the uniformity of 
weights and meaſures was built on 
a beautiful ſyſtem, an unvarying 


unity, in perfect harmony withevery 


time and place, and fitted for the 
uſe of every nation of the globe, 
ſince it was the globe itſelf which 
furniſhed the meaſure, This mea- 


ſure, called” the metre, is the forty 
millionth part of the circumſerence 


of the earth, the meaſure of a me- 
ridian having been taken by a long 


ſeries ' of laborious obſervations, ' 
the reſult of which was as ſure as 


the operation itſelf was curious 
andadmirable. On this eſtabliſhed 


: unity the uniformity is eſtabliſhed; 
the decimal divifion is adopted as 


being the- eaſieſt in calculation, 
and numerical terms, borrowed from 


the Greek language, are incorpo- 


rated into that of the French. 
Notwithſtanding the well-found- 


ed averſion which the legiſlative 


body entertained againſt the powers 
of military commiſſions, the coun- 
cil on a meſſage from the directory 


enlarged them to another claſs, and 
applied them to ſuch, who, on the 


appearance of the enemy, ſhould 
attempt to favour by ſeditious cries, 
or any other acts whatever, the 
progreſs of their arms. This cir- 
cumſtance had taken place at Oſ- 


ſtend, where, according to a pre- 


ceding "meſſage, the Engliſh had 


made a deſcent with four thouſand 


men to demoliſh the fluices, and 
had been repulſed by a very infe- 
behind them 
fifteen hundred priſoners, amon 


"whom were one hundred and five 
© officers, 


It was ſtated to the coun- 
cil that cries of invitation had been 
heard, and that many of the inha- 


bitants were not unequivocal in 
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their marks of encouragement. A 
law was paſſed to ſend ſuch as were 
guilty of theſe overt acts in future 

fore a council of war, to be pu- 
niſhed according to the diſpoſitions 
of the military code againſt ſpies 
and recruiters for hoſtile powers. 
This ſucceſs, which was ſwelled by 
the reports into an important vic- 
tory, was counterbalanced at nearly 
the ſame time by the loſs of two ſhips 
of the line, one of which was taken 
by the Engliſh off Breſt, and the 
other burnt in the port sf L'Orient. 

The probability of the renewal 
of the war had called the attention 
of the legiſlature ta ſome uniform 
mode of raifing recruits for the ar- 
mies. General Jourdan made a te- 
port on this ſubject, which was not 


only a plan for the preſent cxigen- 


cies, but preſented the baſis of a 
regular military inſtitution. Ac- 
cording to this project, every youth 
in the republic was to be inſcribed 
from the age of twenty years to 
that of twenty-five, diſtinguiſhing 
them intb four reſpeRive claſſes; 
the firſt from twenty to twenty- 
one, fram twenty-one to twenty- 
two, and upwards. If there ſhoulc 
be wanted for actual ſervice, the 
firſt claſs in order was to take the 
field ; the ſecond was to follow the 
firſt, and the third, fourth, and 
fifth in ſucceſſion; but that no one 
ſhould be obliged to ſerve beyond 
the age of twenty-five years. This 
inſtitution was propoſed as being 
in perfect union with the genius of 
a warlike people, as well as con- 
formable to the principle of equal 
ity, ſince all of every rank or con- 
dition were placed on the ſame 
level. The age of military ſervice, 
it was repreſented, was well fixed at 


that period of life in which their 


moral and phyfical education wi 
firtthed, and before marriages cr 
ſettlements in life were general 


for 
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formed. It was added, that the 
length of the ſervice was not ex- 
ceſhve;' that by the ſucceſhve call 
on the ſeveral claſſes no one would 
be over burthened with the fatigue 
of tne ſervice ; and that each young 
citizen, in returning home, would 
bring back with him a ſteadfaſt love 
of nis country. the honour of hav- 
ing ſerved it well, and ſtrength of 
mind and capacity to diſcharge in 
an honourable manner thoſe civil 
employments to which his inclina- 
tions might lead. 

Such projects as either gave the 
directory the means of aſſuring their 


power, or, by reflecting honour on 


the nation, ſcattered a few rays on 
themſelves as the encouragers of 
ſcience, were welcomed by the di- 
rectory with ſingular complacency ; 
but terror and alarm fled through 
their ranks, and ſedition and re- 
bellion ſeemed to their imaginations 
to rear their hideous heads, when» 
ndent or indignant 
member of the councils animad- 
verted on their tyranny or oppoſed 
their mcaſures. The marks of diſ- 
pleaſure which ſome had ſhown 
againſt the ſyſtem of dilapidation 
and corruption which was under- 
mining the ſtate, had been conſtrued 
into ſigns of diſaffection; and regrets 
that more -ceconomical meaſures 
were not purſued, were held forth 
as ſecret wiſhes. breathed towards 
1 and Auſtria. A few, never - 
theleſs, in the councils, who were 
not to be daunted by power or af - 
fected by calumny, ſtood firm againſt 
thoſe attacks, though tbeir motions 
general reform, or animadver- 
hons on particular acts of flagrant 
injuſtice, were always buried under 
the weight of a -majority, whoſe 
clamorous apprehenſious of trouble 
and divifion amongſt the patriots 
in the very threſhold every 
tendency: towards examination. 
. be. . 4% \ 
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Such was the fate of a motion of 


Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of 
the general, to take into conſidera - 
tion certain operations of the di- 
— with reſpect to the Ciſalpine 
republic. 


The crimes which they had al- 
ready committed by the abuſe of 

wer, in ſubverting the govern- 
ments of Switzerland and Holland, 
did not prevent the directory at this 
period from making another at- 
tempt of the ſame nature, and 


changing both the conſtitution and / 


government of the Ciſalpine re- 
public, In the hiſtory of foreign 
occurrences of the laſt year it has 
been mentioned, that, before Bo- 
naparte left Italy, he had moulded 
the Tranſpadane and Ciſpadane go- 
vernments into a-Ciſalpine repub- 
lic, to which he had joined the pro- 
vinces of Bergamo and Breſcia; had 
given them the French conſtitution 
as a proviſionary guide, and named 
the temporary members both of 
the legiſlative and executive powers. 
He had obſerved that the nomina- 
tions which he had made might poſ- 
ſibly have been made better, and 
it appears that the great majority 


of the Ciſalpines were alſo of this 


opinion. The choice of Bona- 
parte for the executive power of the 


new republic had fallen on Moſ- 


cati, Paradifi, and Serbelloni, mem - 
bers of the former Ciſpadane di- 
rectory. It was the reprefentations 
of thoſe chiefs, and probably from 
the conviftion of Bonaparte him» 
ſelf, that the exceſs of popular ef- 
ferveſcence, which had taken place 


at Milan, would be more deſtruc- 


tive than uſeful towards the conſo- 
lidation of their new government, 
that led him to ſhut up the clubs, 
to reſtrain the Kberty of the preſs, 
and expunge from the liſt of repre- 
ſentatives, whom be had named, 
forty members, whoſe patriotiſm 
ä appeared 


4 
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appeared to have more of energy 
than prudence. Ferro, the mini- 
ſter of the Ciſalpine police, who 
had given in the primitive liſt, was 
likewiſe removed from his office. 
The vacancy in the councils was 
filled up by Bonaparte; Containi, 
a wealthy inhabitant of Ferrara, 
was choſen a fourth director; and, 
on the refignation of the duke of 
Serbelloni, who went embaſſador 
to Paris, Aleſſandri of Bergamo was 
choſen in his ſtead ; and Savoldi 
of Breſcia completed the liſt, 
Bonaparte, in quitting Italy, left 
the command of the army to Kil- 
maine, who employed himſelf only 
in his military concerns. 'The le. 
iflative body, thus formed, began 
its ſittings by decreeing the liberty 
of the preſs, opening the conſtitu- 
tional circles, and giving ſo wide a 
range to popular opinions, that the 
majority of the directory were com- 
pelled to league themſelves with 
the council of elders to check this 
ardour, by rejecting» the intempe- 
rate and exaggerated propoſitions 
of the other houſe. It was durin 
the ſtruggle and diviſions of thoſe 
_—_— that Berthier arrived at Mi- 
Jan from accompliſhing the revolu- 
tion of Rome, Hopes were enter- 
rained that his preſence would heal 
all diviſions, as well as conciliate 
the differences which had taken 
place between the directory and the 
councils; but theſe diviſions, on the 
contrary, became ſtill greater from 
the preſſing neceſſities of the army, 
which the Ciſalpine republic was 
- bound to furniſh in three months, 
n order to quell the inſurrectionary 
ſpirit which manifeſted itſelf in the 
different corps for want both of 
pay and proviſions. | 
At this period the treaty of alli- 
' ance and commerce between the 
French and Ciſalpine republics, 
which had been ratified at Paris the 


ſ 


17th of March, and figned by the 
Cifalpine miniſter, arrived at Milan, 
By this treaty the Ciſalpine repub- 
lie engaged. to take part in all the 
wars of the French republic, on the 
requiſition of the French directory; 
and, among other clauſes, to keep 
in the Ciſalpine territory an army 
of twenty-five thouſand French 
troops, towards the maintenance of 
which ten millions were to be paid 


annually; to organiſe a military 


force compoſed of Italians and aux- 
iliaries, the amount of which was 
to be regulated every year by par- 
ticular conventions, which forces 
were always to be under the com- 
mand of French generals; to for- 
tify different points, and keep the 
frontier-towns garriſoned by French 
and Cifalpine ſoldiers, in the heſt 


ſtate of defence, with provitions 


for a year in each. 
The Ciſalpine directory tranſmit- 
ted this treaty to the great council 
witha meſſage, in which they obſerv 
ed to the legiſlative bady, that, 
though the treaty was a direct attack 
on the ſovereiguty of the Ciſalpine 
pry and was otherwiſe very 
urthenſome, their acceptance of 
it was indiſpenſable, in orger to ſave 
the republic, aud ſhield it from 
greater dangers. This alarming 
meſſage divided the council into 
three parts. The zealous patriots 
decided at once for its rejection; 
the timid were for its acceptance; 
and a third party propoſed to ſend 
a remonſtrance and a ſolemn de- 
claration, ſtating to the French ni 
tion the ſituation of the Ciſalpine 
republic, repreſenting the immenie 
ſacrifices it had already made, and 
the utter impoſſibility of giving am 
further extent to its gratitude. 
efferveſcence to which the diſcuſ- 
fion of this treaty had given n 


was at its height, when the paſt) 


. 9 th . uwbe! 
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fuddenly fwelled by thoſe who had 
deen moſt earneſt for its _— 
ance, and beheld with no little ſur- 
priſe the ariſtocratical part of the 
council become at once the moſt 
earneſt defenders of the rights of 
the people. They diſcovered that 
even thoſe of the directors who 
had recommended moſt ſtrenuouſly 
its acceptance themſelves, had ad- 
viſed ſome members of the council 
jo vote againſt it; and, fearing that 
plans till more hoſtile to their in- 
dependence were forming in caſe 
of refuſal, they accepted the prof- 


fered union, and declared for the 


treaty. Some of the zealous party, 
who were determined to brave all 
hazards, and ſome members alſo, 
who, though leſs popular, felt alike 
the diſhonour done tp their coun- 
try, ſtill obſtinately refuſed. The 
touncil of elders at firſt rejected 
the vote of the other houſe ; but 
afterwards, though with great diffi- 
culty and reluctance, gave the acs 
ceptance their ſanction. i 
This facrifice'of national inde- 


— was inſufficient to peaſe 


e anger of the French directory 
for the individual oppoſition made 
to their mandate, Thoſe of the 
members (bath of the patriotic and 
ariſtocratic parties) who bad given 

ir voices for the rejection were 


alike excluded from the legiſlative 


ies, The moment was too fa- 
vourable to ſuffer the opportunity 
o eſcape of ſecuring th#ſe perſons 
who had thus ventured to emit opi 
nions of their own, and thoſe _ 
been moſt active in reſiſtance 
were put under arreſt, The mili- 
tary authorities attributed this mea- 
ſure to the Ciſalpine directory, and 
the directory retorted the charge on 
ine military authorities. As the 
warrants were iſſued from the office 
ol the commander of the i — 
without any interference of thy 
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Ciſalpine police, and executed by 
French ſoldiers, it was no enigma - 
who were the original authors of 
this act of deſyotiſm and inſamx. 
But this was not the only humi- 
liation which the Ciſalpiue repub- 
lic was fated to undergo. As Bo- 
naparte had formed both the legif- 
lative and exccutive powers, fo 
the directory thought that with 
equal right they might favour them 
with a conſtitution. The conſtitu- 
tion- maker of the directory was 
Reveillicre Lepaux. This direc- 
tor, whom the credulous republi- 
cans of the convention had named 
to the directory as a rock of refuge 
againſt the ſuſpected jacobinical 
diſpoſitions of his colleagues, had 
worn for ſome time paſt his autho- 
rity with as much deſpotiſm, and 
with as infolemt pretenſions, as any 
of his aſſociates, Dazzled with an 
elevation to which nec could never 
hav hoped to ſoar, he regarded 
Europe as a map beneath his Jeet, 
and, throwing a look of tancied be- 
nignity — the Alps, lamented 
the diſtracted ſtate of the conquer- 
ed provinces who had no conſtitu- 
tion to guard, and no competent 
authorities to govern them. In his 
garden, near the vale of Montmo- 
rency, ruminating on the happineſs 
of well- governed nations, this mo- 
dern Lycurgus ſketched the model , 
of a Ciſalpine conſtitution, and a 
plan of retorm; which, after hav- 
ing received the laſt touches of his 
brethren of the Luxembourg, was 
diſpatched by an extraordinary meſ- 
ſenger to Milan. But as the ſcheme 
had ſomething in it original and 
daring, the merit of which would 
evaporate if expoſed toany heteroge- 
neous contact, the inſtructions were 
hermetically ſealed in the private 
cabinetof the directory; ſo that even 
the miniſter of foreign affairs was left 
abſolutely ignoram of their contents. 
Trouye 
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Trouvẽ, the agent to whom this de- 


ft was entruſted, was then em- 
aſſador at Milan; and, agreeably 
to his inſtructions, began his diplo- 
matic career by profeſſing ſenti- 
ments of the moſt exalted patriot- 
iſm, and ſought acquaintance with 
the moſt zealous and well · inſtructed 
republicans. This iatimacy had 
ſcarcely been cemented. before the 
Milaneſe ſuſpected, from the tor- 
tuoſity of Trouve's conduct, that 
his embaſſy prognoſticated no good 
to the republic, and that he was 
ſent rather as a meſſenger of diſ- 
cord than of peace. Their ſuſpi- 
cCions were not ill founded. In or- 
der to effect the plan of reform, it 
was neceſſary to form a party; and 
this was not difficult for an embaſ- 
ſador of the Erench directory to ef. 
fect. When this point was ſettled, 
he entered on the object of his 
miſſion, by lamenting, both in pub- 
lic and private, the unhappy ſtate 
of the Ciſalpine republic, and in- 
veighed bitterly againſt the conti- 
nued depredations which took place, 
and the 8 ſituation of the 
finances. This was a ſtring which 
harmoniſed with every mind, and 
every one echoed back what eve 
one felt, the complaint of unceal- 
ing depredations, The diſcuſſion 
of the cauſe was carefully avoided, 
but that the evil exiſted all were 
agreed; and he therefore hoped 
that no one would object to an in- 
fallible cure. To exhibit at once 
his remedy, would, however, have 
deen hazarding too much. It was 
r* to have aſſiſtant operators, 
and diſcuſs the means in ſocret. 
But as it was no longer neceſſary 
to diſſemble all his plan, Trouvé 
began to aſſume a tone of autho- 
rity, and talk loudly of the neceſſity 
of reform. A committee was cho- 
ſen, called a committee of œcono- 


my, where he preſided as the organ 
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of the French executive govern, 
ment. Although this pretext of 
economy had ſomewhat of a po- 
pular ſound, the public ſuſpected, 
from the compoſition of the com- 
mittee, that ſomething more than 
faving the money. of .the public 
treaſury occupied its members. It 
was to this economical committee 
that Trouve entruſted the greater 

t of his ſecret inſtructions. 

Meanwhile two refractory direc- 
tors, Paradiſi and Moſcati, were 
diſmiſſed by order of the French 
directory, the execution of which 
was entruſted to general Brune. 
Teſtia, and Lamberti the miniſter 
of foreign and home affairs, were 
named by the ſame authority in 
their ſtead. The month of June 
arrived, when the council them- 
ſelves were to exerciſe this conſti- 
tutional right, and they were anx- 
ious to learn what ſhare the French 
directory would allow them in this 
exerciſe of their functiono, and 
whether they were to remain in 
any mode the repreſentatives of the 
people. They paſſed a decree that 
the drawing of lots by the directory 
ſhould take place in one of the 
halls of the council: this decree the 
directory refuſed to ſign. . Trouve, 
who was conſulted, gave ambigu- 
ous and evaſive anſwers. The di- 
rectory, who knew his opinions, 

ropoſed him as the arbitrator. 
The councils refuſed their aſſent, 
and threatened the directory with 
impeachment according to the te. 
nor of the conſtitution. This mea. 
ſure, as it reflected ſome ſhades of 
diſcredit on Trouve, rouſed the 
oracle into ſpeech. As a private 
individual, he obſerved, he thought 
the legiſlative body had # right t 
order the drawing of lots to take 
ag in the balls of the council; 

ut, as embaſſador of the French 
directory, he would never 1 
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any other mode to be adopted than 
that of his own government. This 
dictatorial deciſion covered the mi- 
niſter with publie ridicule, the 
councils with contempt, and the 
directory with deteſtation. In the 
preſence of Trouve the lots were 
drawn at the directorial palace. 
The lot fell on Containi; and Ade- 
laſio, the miniſter of finance, who 
had hitherto aRed the patriot, was 
choſen in his ſtead. | 

As ſoon as the new director was 
inſtalled, he became a public pro- 
feſſor of the reform which had been 
rojected for ſome time under the 
inſpection of Trouve and Fay poult. 
The report of this reform having 
ſpread into all the departments of 
the Ciſalpine, the municipalities, 
the national guards, and conſtitu- 


the councils with addreſſes, pro- 
teſting that, having ſworn to defend 
the conſtitution of the third year, 
that is, the French conſtitution, 
they ſhould regard all ſuch as trai- 
tors who ſhould dare to reform it 
without the conſent of the people. 
The legiſlative bodies welcomed 
theſe addreſſes ; and the public be- 
came ſo indignant againſt the re- 
forming party, that the directory 
was compelled to ſend à miniſter 
extraordinary to Paris to repreſent 
to the French government the · ſitu- 
ation of the Ciſalpine, and the 
danger under which it laboured. 
General es formerly aide · du- 
camp o neral Laharpe, was 
named to this commiſſion. Formed 
more for the camp than the ca- 
binet, he negotiated as a ſoldier, 
rather than as a member of diplo- 
macy. He forgot the inſtructions 
of his employers in his regard for 
truth; but, as a mark of great le- 
nity, was ordered to quit Paris 
without moleſtation, and was only 


diſmiſſed from the ſervice after the 
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tional circles, covered the tables of 
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reform took place, for his inſolence 
in thinking otherwiſe than his em- 
ployers. He was immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by another meſſenger, ge” 
neral Brune, who, believing 
ſafety of his army endangered by 
theſe divifions, went to Paris to 
repreſent to the government the 
fituation of the Cifal ine republic, 
and to ſave it, if poſſible, from the 
reform with which it was about to be 
overwhelmed. The repreſentations 
of Brune were not more ſucceſsful 
than thoſe of his predeceſſor. The 
more oppoſition the French direc- 
tors found to their mode of ſaving 
the country, the more firmly they 
were reſolved on the enterpriſe. 
The ſecretary of the legation ſoon 
followed the ſteps of the general 
from Paris with peremptory orders 
to begin the reformation, and Brune 
was commanded to watch over the 
execution of the orders of govern- 
ment, 

The 13th of Auguſt was the day 
fixed for this revolution. Letters 
of invitation to meet at Trouve's 
houſe in the evening were ſent to 
ſuch of the members of the coun- 
cil as were thought friendly to the 

ation. One hundred and fixt 

were excluded; many members left 
Milan, and about ſeventy only at- 
tended. The aſſembly was opened 
by the reading of the new conſti- 
tution ; the preamble of which 
ſtated that the Ciſalpine republic, a 
prey to anarchy, diſorder, and fa- 
mine, required refo?mation, and 
that for that reaſon the French go- 
vernment thought itſelf entitled to 
make the attempt. 

As the afſembly was made up of 
the 5 of Trouve and Fay- 
poult, who fat as prefident and fe. 
cretary of the meeting, the conſti- 
tution was accepted by the majority 
preſent, which did not compoſe a 
fourth part of the two councils. 
Twenty+ 
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Twenty-tws refuſed, and proteſted 


with energy againſt the violation. 


Theſe were immediately ſtruck out 


of the lift of repreſentatives. The 
next day all the deputies who were 
excluded preſented themſtives to 


the council with their cards of en-. 


trance, but they were * — by 
the French ſoldĩery poſted to guard 
the doors. They withdrew in pre- 
ſence of the indignant multitude, 
to whom they declared that they 
yielded only to force. 

A reviſion was made amongſt 
ſuch as were expelled, in order 
to find the moſt unexceptionable. 
No- one would diſhonour himſelf 
fo much as to become a member 
under Trouvẽ's conſtitution. Thus 
embarraſſed 'for repreſentatives, 
Trouve made up the number with 
ſuch as he could find; and the af- 
ſembly remained compoſed of the 
fifty deputies who had accepted, 
and of obſcure men, or ſuch as 
were knowh for counter-revolu- 
tionary principles, immorality, and 
intrigue. * 

The day following, Tefti and Sa- 
voldi were diſmiffed from the place 
of directors; and Sopranſi and 
Luofi, the former a perſon noted 
for intrigue, and the latter the mi- 
niſter of juſtice, were named in 
their ſtead. An immediate and ge- 
neral diſmiſſal took place, both at 
Milan and in the departments, of 
all officers. and agents who had 
been attached to the preceding go- 
. vernment. Aleſſandri, one of the 
directors, had beheld with diſſatis- 
faQion the proceedings of his col- 
leagues, and in concert with gene- 
ral Brune had endeavoured to ſoft- 
en the fate of the victims of 
 Trouve's reformation, He placed 
many of them in the army, and 


Aved by different means a number 
of others who would have found it 


difficulttohaveeſcaped perſecution. 
| oo 


equality 


Thus ended the reformation, = 
jected by Reveilliere Lepaux, at Paris 
and confummated by Trouve at 
Milan. An univerfal cry of in- 
dignation, on hearing of this act of 
infamy and treaſon, broke forth 


from every corner of the _— 


and the people proteſted they woul 

not obey a conſtitution which they 
neither knew nor ſanctioned. To 
conſtrain the will of a whole na- 
tion was difficult ; but as far as ty- 
ranny could "ſpread its arms, the 
people for a time ſuffered from its 
preſſure. The liberty of the preſs 
was _ deſtroyed; the conſtitu- 
tional circles werecloſed ; the com- 
mittee of economy had made an 
increaſe of a third to the expenſes 
of the ſtate, already weighed down; 
and taxes without number were 
decreed to ſupport the canſe of 
and the revolution, 

If the French directory treated 
with this ſeverity their children, 
ſince the Ciſalpiue had been affec- 
tionately ſtyled the eldeſt daughter 
of the French republic, it is ſcarcely 
to be ſuppoſed that mote reſpett 
was ſhown to fuch ſtates as they 
had under their protection which 
were alien. No topographical fitu- 
ation could be more unfortunate at 
this period for an abfolute mon- 
arch than that of the king of Sar- 
dinia, His territory, bounded on 
every fide by republics in a ſtate 
of political inflammation, could 
not eſcape being ſcorched by their 
heat; and an infurreRionary ſpirit 
againſt his government had raged; 


with more or leſs vehemence, from 


the time of the formation of the 


Cifalpine and Ligoriam republics. 


Towards the beginning of the ſum- 
mer, this inſurrection had taken 2 
more ferious form ; but the inſur- 
gents, not being ſufficiently in fores 
to accompliſh their deſigns, 
called the regenerated Lignrian go- 
vernment 
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yernment to their aid. This war, 
between the Piedmonteſe and Li- 
gurian ſtates, had laſted with vari- 
ous advantages to both parties 
for three months, when the Cif- 
alpine was invoked to join in the 
quarrel, As the intervention of 
this latter ſtate would have entirely 
deſtroyed the equilibrium, and the 
king of Sardinia muſt have been 
compelled to receive the law from 
his inſurgent _— and their re- 
publican allies, he thought it more 
adviſeable to truſt to the generoſity 
of the French government, and ac- 
cordingly demanded their interfe- 
rence to ſave his ſtates. The voice 
of the directory huſhed theſe tur- 
bulent republicans into tranquillity : 
the Ligurian withdrew his troops, 
and the Ciſalpine laid aſide all ho- 
ſtile diſpoſitions. The ſingularity 
of giving unconditional peace, and 
faving a ſtruggling monarch from 
ruin, might have flattered the vanity 
of the directory, and given them 
an appearance of generoſity which 
would have illumined in ſome mea- 
ſure the darkneſs of their political 
crimes; but theſe men were too 
vulgar to perceive the beauty of a 
Iplendid action, and too vitiated by 
power to. ſnatch a moral'embrace 
from glory. A king, their ally, had 
flown to them for aſfiftance, by trea- 
ties they were bound to defend him, 
and the demonſtration of their will 
* have formed a rampart againſt 
feditions or foreign invaſion. But 
protection and independence were 
no where to be found in the voca- 
dulary of the directorial qictionäry. 
The bird had ftown for refuge to a 
cage, and the gates of the citatlel of 
urin were opened to the French 
directory the 28th of june, who en- 
paged by an article of the treaty 
paſſed on the occaſion, to contribute 
to the maintenance of the internal 
tranquillity of Piedmont, to hinder 
uy affiſtance being given, either 


directly or indire&ly, to thoſe who 
ſhould harbour deſigns of troubling 
the government, to put an end to 
all hoſtilities on the part of the Li- 
gurian republic, to binder aggreſ- 
ſions on that of the Ciſalpine, and 
finally to reſtore the ancient order of 
things with harmony and peace. 
The king was ſuffered to reign, 
but the French directory were ma- 
ſters of the country ; and if this was 
the point they aimed at, Ligurian 
hoſtilities and inſurrectionary tu- 
mults were eaſy means of its ac 
compliſhment. The Sardinian go- 
vernment did not at firſt wear its 
chains either light or gracefully; an 
article of the treaty enjoined a ge- 
neral amneſty, which ſuppoſed the 
releaſe of priſoners confined for po- 
litical opinions, and even overt acts. 
This clauſe was not readily com- 
plied with, and in ſome places in- 
ſurgents who had laid down their 
arms were ſhot, and ſtragglin 
French foldiers ſometimes ſhared 
the fame fate, miſtaken, as the com- 


mander of Alexandria anſwered to 


the reclamations made againſt this 
aſſaſſi natlon, for Piedmonteſe. This 
infraction of the treaty led to a cor- 
reſpondence between general Brune 
and the Sardinian embaſſador at 
Milan, in which the former infiſt- 
ed on the ſtrict execution of the 
treaty, the immediate releaſe of the 
priſoners, the proviſioning the for- 
treſs of Turin, the placing the Sar- 
dinian troops on the -y eſtabliſh- 
ment, and the recall of the com- 
mander of Alexandria. As theſe 
demands were prefaced with calling 
to the recollection of his Sardinian 
majefty, that it was on his ſolemn 
invitation that the French took 
charge of ſecuring the tranquillity 
of his ſtates, a regal proclamation 
was iſſued, informing the Piedmon- 
teſe, who it ſeems did not under- 
ſtand the conditions of this protec 
tion, that the French were in Pied- 

mont 
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mont on the faith of ſolemn treaties 
of peace and alliance, and that all 
hoſlile deſigns againſt them would 
be contrary to the principles of ho- 
nour and the engagements contract - 
ed by the king. | 
While the revolution or conqueſt 
of Piedmont was preparing by this 
friendly interpoſition of the French, 
to which a kind of ſanction had 
deen given by the conference at 
Seltz, if the hiſtory of that nego- 
tiation be juſtly ſtated, the Roman 
government underwent a ſecond 
change, conformably to the ſyſtem 
adopted by the French direQory of 
making the round of regeneration 
amongſt their new republics. As 
the conſtitution bad been originally 
given them by the French, the 
French commiſfaries, Duport and 
- Berthollet, durſt not touch this ſa- 
cred ark: but as the conſuls Ange- 
lucci, Reppi, Matheis, Viſconti, and 
Pangzzy, had been found unworthy 
imitators of Brutus, Tarquinius, 
and Collatinus, and the tribunes 
degenerated deſcendants of the 
Gracchi ; as theſe commiſſaries were 
aſſured that the republic, inſtead of 
iving laws to the world, was it- 
ſelf in a complete ſtate of N ; 
that the executive power was de- 
ſpiſed, the laws unexecuted, the 
conſtitution violated, - and the fi- 
nances deſtroyed; they declared, by a 
proclamation, that they were reſolv- 
ed to purſue and puniſh, as guilty of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, all 


the conſuls, queſtors, ediles, and o- 


thers, the authors of thoſe diſorders, 
A letter from theſe commiſſaries was 
like wiſe ſent to the conſul, accuſing 
them of circulating reports reſpect- 

ing the expedition to Egypt, in 
which they ſpread opinions favour- 
able to the Engliſh, and in disfavour 
of the French. Aud a third piece 
was a. proclamation of the French 
general Macdonald, who declared 
. the change of the conſulate to be 
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mall be executed.“ 


queſtors, on whoſe heads the French 


the pope ; and notwithſtanding the 


. plete annihilation. 


the public. The fact alone of the 


the immenſe quantity carried to 
9 A danken 


2 meaſure highly neceſſary. for the 
public good, inviting the people to 
obedience and reſpe& for the con- 
ſticuted authorities about to be ap- 
inted, as the only means of raiſ. 
ing the Roman republic to the rank 
it was deſtined to take amongſt the 
nations, This proclamation of the 
1 7th September gave, in its perora- 
tion, the meaſure of liberty and in- 
adence of the Roman people. 

4 The great nation wills it; its will 


That Rome had been given over 
to robbery and dilapidation was 
a point of hiſtory which no one con- 
teſted, - but the principals in the 
plunder were not the conſuls and 


commiſſaries called the public in- 
dignation;. although theſe might 
have ſhared occaſionally in the 
ſpoils, the chiefs were, as might 
readilybe ſuſpected from what paſſ- 
ſed in other countries, the French 
themſelves. It is well known that 
the cedules had been, during twenty- 
five years, the only circulation 
known at Rome, and in all the 
countries under the dominion of 


check given to the public credit by 
the treaty of Solentino, and tbe 
former extravagancies of Pius tie 
Sixth, they had invariably preſerr- 
ed three-fourths of their value. Two 
leading cauſes brought them to con- 
The French 
adminiſtration took poſſeſſion of the 
inſtraments, papers, and regilters 
of the fabrication of the cedules, 
and, without any decree or oth! 
authority, made as many as th. 
thought proper. This meaſure wi 
not kept ſo ſecret, but that tht 
news of the fabrication ſpread among 
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inſtruments being in the hands 
the French commiſſaries was ſu 
cient to give them diſcredit; but 
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bankers, to convert them into mo- 
ney, and the appearance of a great 


number newly ſtruck off, the eva - 


ſive anſwers given to the conſuls 
and the miniſter of finance, who 
complained-to the French commiſ- 
ſion, all proved that the French had 
become coiners of the national 
money. jor 
A law enaRed the 2oth of March 
ſtruck out of circulation all cedules 
under thirty-five crowns, and it was 
the general perſuaſion that the ce- 
dules fabricated clandeſtinely by the 
French adminiſtration were of that 
amount or under. This operation 
roved deſtructive to the fortune of 
ndividuals, and did not augment 
the credit of the cedules which till 
remained, as there were thirty- 
two millions of crowns in circula- 
tion, of which the cedules of thir- 
ty-five crowns, and under, amounted 
to more than ſeven millions, The 
ſame commiſſion, by another law 
which rendered the purchaſe of na- 
tional domains impoſſible, deſtroy- 
ed the mortgage for this paper, 
and thereby prevented its extinction, 
ſince, before any convent was ſup- 
preſſed, and before the church lands 
were made national, the commiſ- 
ſion reſerved for France a million 
of crowns on national domains, 
without reckoning more than two 
millions of confiſcated eſtates, be- 
longing to the families of Albani, 
raſchi, and others. Theſe eſtates 
were ſold for little, and without 
any other legal form than a private 
and ſecret contract between the 
rench adminiſtration and the pur: 
Chaſers, The mode of payment alſo 
diminiſhed the value, as they paid 
2 third in money, and two-thirds 


in French ordinances, which loſt 
at that time 75 per cent. As the 
Sovernment could not ſell without 
public ſcandal, at ſo low a price, 
1 citizens could not purchaſe 
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in a manner thus advantageous, and 
which rendered the means ofcorrup- 
tion ſo eaſy to its agents, no publie 


alienation or ſale could take place, 
and the cedules continued to ſink 


rapidly every day. A third law 


proclaimed the ſudden reſtoration 
of the cedules which had been 
thrown out of circulation; and a 


fourth ſunk them into utter annihi- 
lation, and completed the ruin of 
he ſtate, Cedules without diſtinc- 


tion were now declared to be no 


longer national money, and the 


eſtimation which they were to 


hold in exchange for national do- 
mains was left to the will of the 
government, who fixed the relative 


value every decade. 


All theſe laws were made and 
proclaimed in the name ofthe French 
republic, without any interference 
overnment, or of 
Inſtead of 
taking example from the errors of 
French finance with reſpect tothe aſ- 
ſignats,—errors which in ſome mea; 
ſure perhaps aroſe from neceſſity. 
they appeared to copy them ſervile- 
ly, as the beſt models of imitation; 


of the Roman 
the legiſlative y. 


The royal affignats in France had 
been ſtruck out of circulation; but 


terror at that epocha gave a value 
to the reſt. National lands, for the 
purchaſe of which an early contract 
had been made, were paid for dur- 
ing the latter reign of aſũgnats with 
little relative] value, the national 
faith having been previouſly pledg- 
ed ; but at Rome, the French ad- 
miniſtration, after receiving a mil- 
lion for itſelf, decreed that national 
eſtates, payable in cedules, ſhould 
be eſtimated only at their value be- 
fore the war; fo that a property 
worth twenty thouſand crowns be- 
fore in money,- eftimated at the 
ſame ſum in cedules, now reduced to 
a fifth, was purchaſed only for four 
thouſand, _— however, of its 
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own fortune, the adminiſtration de- 
creed, that the million in reſerve 
mould be paid the full value; and 
thus five millions were given for 
one. - This demand was enforced 


by a peremptory order, which ſhut 


up the further ſale of national do- 
mains, no more religious eſtabliſh- 
ments were ſuppreſſed, nor any 
thing further executed reſpecting 
the eſtates of the church. 

Of theſe financial operations, 


Faypoult was the director in chief, 


as Dawnon had been of the le- 
3 Theſe diſaſtrous mea- 
ures, and the plunder and corrup- 
tion of the French and Roman 
agents, completed the public mi- 
ſery, which, together with perſecu - 
tions exerciſed againſt all who ſhow- 
ed diſpoſitions to -proteſt againſt 
theſe proceedings, excited frequent 
inſurreftions, deſtroyed every hope 
of eſtabliſhing liberty or a republic, 
and made Rome a-centre of -coun- 
ter revolution. To theſe horrors 
may be attributed the various re- 
volts which took place; revolts not 
of fanatics againſt liberty, but of in- 
dignant patriotiſm againſt oppreſ- 
fioa, The department of the Cir- 
ceo, which furniſhed the oil of 
Rome, the commerce and fortune 
of whoſe inhabitants were ruined 
by the operations of Faypoutt, took 
arms in deſpair againſt theſe public 
depredatrons. Victories over re- 
bels and brigands were pompouſly 
proclaimed in Paris, while it was 
the rebels and robbers alone who re- 
mained triumphant. 

As a change of governors was 
pretended to be a remedy of all kinds 
of evils, the French general, ac- 
cording to orders, named five new 
conſuls; Zaccaloni and Brizzi, 
who were members of the ſenate; 
Rei, miniſter of juſtice; and Calliſti 


and Piezelli, Other changes took 


place in conſequence of the move- 


clamation. 


ment given to the main - ſpring. 
The ſenate, tribunate, and conſu- 
late, with all theſe changes, enjoyed 
leſs liberty than their anceftors un- 
der the moſt deſpotic'of the Roman 
emperors. The conſtitution bad 
given the French general the ppwer 
of enacting laws for a certain peri- 
od, and the conſequence was natu- 
ral—the Roman ſenate became the 
inftrument only of French com viſ- 
faries and ſoldiers, to deſolate the 
country, and effectuate the ruin of 
the people. | 
The ſtate of the French f. 
nances, for the reſtoration of which 
a commiſſion had been long in- 
duſtrioufly and uſeleſsly employed, 
came under the confideration of the 
French councils The budget for 
the enſuing year, the feventh of the 
republic, contained ways and means 
for raiſing fx hundred millions. 
Whatever reſpect the councils might 
otherwiſe entertain for the admini- 
ſtration of the directory, the extra- 
vagance and dilapidations of ity 
agents were increafing topics of de- 
The war department, 
notwithſtanding former animadver- 
ſions of the councils, continued, 
with unbluſhing'effrontery, the off. 
cial &epredations, A bribe to a 
miniſter for a contract was an af. 
fair of almoit public ſtipulation; 
and this rage for plunder was cat. 
ried to ſuch exceſs, that the direc- 
tory, part of whoſe body were no- 
torious ſharers in the corruption, 
were compelled by the public voice 
to publiſh a decree, which was ex: 
ecuted, that henceforth all contrach 
for the war and marine depart 
ments ſhould be publicly annous- 
ced, and given to the loweſt bidder 
Amongſt the ways and means {ot 
raiſing the fix hundred millions 
was a tax on ſalt, which was ſtated 
to furniſh thirty millions. Ti" 
tax would have been amongſt fle 
| 1:;ghtel 
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lighteſt of the budget; but as it was 
a tax of unpopular ſound, recall- 
ing the gabelle, and all its odious 
inquiſition, the council, notwith- 
ſtanding the influence of the direc- 
tory, who had other ſpeculations 
on this ſubject in view, rejected it. 
Withallduecomplaiſance, however, 
they at this period prolonged the 
power of the directory, bythe law of 


papers, another year. But as the cry 
of indignation againſt tyranny and 
corruptian was —— tolerated in 
the councils, it might well be ſup- 
era, how dangerous it would have 
en conſidered to diſturb the peace 
beyond the whiſpers of Paris, by 
troubling the tranquil confidence of 
the departments, or informing the 
feat of government that deſpotiſm 
reigned acroſs the frontiers as well 
as at home, : 
If the council rejected the ſalt- 
tax on account of its unpopular 
ſound, another impoſt of monar- 
chical inſtitution was put into exe» 
cution. This was the duties on the 
entry of proviſions and merchan- 
diſe into Paris. The populace, in 


exerciſed their ſovereignty in burn- 
ing ſome of the barriers where theſe 
duties were paid, and from that 
time the tax had been diſcontinued. 
It was now re-eſtabliſhed, with con- 
ſiderable changes and diminutions, 
and was deſtined to make up the 
deficiency of the tax rejected: The 
long conteſt between Sunday and 
ecad1 was alſo brought to a termi- 
nation. The celebration of Deca- 
day feſtivals received the: ſanction 
of the councils. In the capital of 

every canton the reading of a deca- 
dary bultetin, the celebration of 
marriages, games, and public ex- 


the attending the churches was ſtill 


the 19th Fructidor, over the public 


the firſt days of the revolution, had 


erciſes, were ordered to take place; 
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permitted on Sunday, but dancin 
was prohibited ; aud as it was well 
known that with the greater part of 
the nation devotion and amuſement 
were ſynonymous terms, it was 
hoped that the republican calendar 
would ſoon gain what was termed a 
philoſophic aſcendency, and thatall 
ancient prejudices would be ſpeedi- 
ly forgotten. 

Notwithſtanding the promiſes of 
peace which ſometimes gleamed at 
Raditadt, the directory felt that 


their pacific intentions were not be- 


lie ved, or were not regarded, and 
that the ſtorm of war was gathering 
thick around their heads. The be- 
ginning of the republican year 
uſhered in this unpleaſant news to 
the councils, by a meſſage in which 
the directory demanded two hun- 
dred thonfand men, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of li- 
vres in addition to the fix hyndred 
millions already granted for the ex- 
penſes of the enſuing vear. Why 
peace had not been effected made 
no part of the deliberation of the 
councils; the millions and the men 
were unanimouſly voted, 

An enterpriſe on Ireland had at 
this time ended according to the ex- 
pectations of thoſe who knew the 


means which were employed to ef- 


fect it. To have attempted a de- 
ſcent with the number of men ſcares- 
ly ſufficient to carry a redoubt ap- 
ars an inſtance of equal raſhneſs 
and folly, It is true, that orders 
had been given for the ſending a 
much largerdivifion; but the ſqua- 
dron from Breſt, which was to have 
joined that of Rochefort, was de- 
tained till a hundred thouſand livres 
were ſent from Paris for the pay» 
ment of the - troops, Contrary 
winds, and other cauſes, afterwards 
detained them, and they arrived at 
their deſtination time enough to hear 
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of the capture of thoſe who had pre- 
ceded them, and to ſhare the ſame fate. 
It was not the politics of Europe 
only which troubled the repoſe, or 
wounded the pride of France. The 
directory was deſtined to undergo 
further mortification from the ſtern 
conduct of their republican brethren 
on the other ſide of the Atlantic, 
whoſe gratitude for paſt favours 
ſunk under the feeling of recent in- 
juries. At the opening of the con- 
greſs, the preſident declared himſelf 
in no meaſured terms againſt the 
gene diſpoſitions of the French 
government, and complained in 
particular of the numerous captures 
of American veſſels, which had oc- 
caſioned enormous expenſes to ſup- 
port the claims of the injured par- 
ties before the tribunals. An em- 
baſſy was nevertheleſs ſent to repre- 
ſent their grievances, and, if polliple, 
to bring the irritated government of 
France to ſentiments of peace and 
moderation. 

Here, as in other affairs, perſonal 
conſiderations outweighed the in- 
tereſt of the public, and the nego- 
tiation ended in a myſterious kind of 
intrigue, which reflected uo honour 
on the French government; and 
from which it appeared, that the 
American commiſſary, who had out- 
ſtaid his colleagues, was not ſuffi- 
eiently ſkilled in European political 
treaties to underſtand the hints 
which were plainly given him. As 
the French continued, notwith- 
ſtanding repeated remonſtrances, 
to intercept and capture American 
ſnips, the congreſs enacted a law to 


break off every commercial relation 


with France or its dependencies, 
and to forhid the entrance of French 
veſſels into the American ports, un- 
til the end of the fittings of next 
congreſs, To this a& of hoſtility 


was joined another, which paſt pre · 
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vious to the breaking up of the le- 
giſlature, by a ſmall majority, and 
this was a premium for the capture 
of French armed ſhips by American 
veſſels. A ſecret agent had arrived 
at Paris to ſoften and explain theſe 
hoſtile meaſures. His repreſenta- 
tions were favourably heard, and 
might have led to a favourable iſſue, 
had his power been more enlarged, 
His interviews with government 
were nevertheleſs attended with be- 
nefit to his country. 

But it was not with foreign 
powers only that the French go- 
vernment had at this time to con- 
tend. A violent inſurrection broke 
out, in the beginning of the month 
of October, in the newly-united 
departments of the Belgie provinces, 
For a long time a claſs of this peo- 
ple, equally turbulent and ſuper- 
ſtitious, had ſeen with marks of hor- 
ror and indignation the progrels of 
French innovation ; which not only 
treated their religion, to which they 
were much attached, with contempt, 
but had laid violent hands on the 
prieſts and altars. They had hi- 
therto been reſtrained by fear from 
too open a manifeſtation of their 
reſentment ; but the law concern- 
ing the levy of 200,000 men, which 
affected them only in common with 
the reſt of France, was made the 
occaſion of raiſing the ſtandard of 
revolt, The Infarretion broke 
out in the country round Mechlin, 
and along the canal leading from 
Antwerp to Bruſſels; and was di- 
reed altogether againſt the French, 
and thoſe who had been employed 
in the ſervice of the republic. In 
their attack on Mechlin, the inſur- 
gents were repulſed with great loſs, 
and thoſe who were taken were ſhot 
in the public ſquare. Eve 


Frenchman or Brabanter attach 
to the republic, who. fell into ther 
| 1 power, 
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power, ſhared in their turn the ſame 
fate, The houſes of ſuch as had 


urchaſed national domains were 


plundered, aad the records of mu- 
nicipalities, and the places of their 
ſittings, were burnt. The national 
guar s of Bruſſels, and detachments 
om the garriſons of Breda, Ber- 
gen . op - zoom, and other towns, 
marched againſt the inſurgents, and 
various obſtinate and bloody con- 
teſts enſued, The revolt neverthe- 
leſs took a wider range. The coun- 
tries around Halle and Enghien 
Joined in the inſurrection, and re- 
pulſed the republican party. with 
confiderable loſs. Louvain was 
ſummoned to ſurrender by the pea- 
ſants of the Campine, where the in- 
ſurgents had eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
and from whence the inhabitants 
had ' fled to Bruſſels for refuge. 
Maſters for a ſhort time of the 
country, they erected a ſpecies of 
government, levied contributions, 
opened the churches, and continued 
to plunder and deſtroy the property 
of thoſe whom they ſuſpected of 
attachment to republican opinions. 
As the revolt increaſed, the inſur- 
gents formed themſelves into com- 
panes, whoſe regular commanders 
delivered paſſports, framed milita- 
ry commithons, and organiſed the 
country wherever they paſſed. The 
inſurrection which h 
therto to the eaſt and ſouth of Bruſ- 
ſels gained alſo to the north and 
weſt. Oudenarde, the country be- 
tween Tournay and Ath-Duffel, 
Herenthal, and Turnhout, decla- 
red for them openly. The coun- 
tries as far as Luxembourg, around 
lege, and in the Ardennes, were 
likewiſe in inſurrection; and the 
regular troops in the departments 
became inſufficient- for {o ſerious 
aconteſt, The government, alarm- 
ed at the danger, redoubled its 


activity, ordered detachmems to 


ad raged hi- 
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march from the Rhine, and began 
to aſſemble a regular army. Bruſ- 
ſels and the neighbouring towns 
were put under military law, Nu- 
merous hoſtages were taken from 
various places, and ſent up to Pa- 
ris, and the generals Colland and 
Moulins were diſpatched to take 
the command of the armies. A- 
gainſt regulpr forces, thus numerous 
and formidable, the inſurgents could 
make no effective reſiſtance. They 
fought, nevertheleſs, with courage 
and obſtinacy, and when defeated, + 
after various combats and great 
carnage, collected themſelves to the 
amount of fix or ſeven thouſand at + 
Dieſt, of which they took poſſeſſion, 
Here they were ſurronnded by the 
republican troops, but, by an incre- 
dible effort, made their eſcape acroſs 
moraſſes which were thought im- 
practicable, and where num of 
them were drowned. Another ge- 
neral action took place in the com- 
munes of Mirhout and Gheet, in 
which they were again defeated 
with conſiderable loſs. Scattered 
through the country, they were ſuc- 
ceſſively deſtroyed, or diſperſed by 
the regular troops. The inſurrec- 
tion, which had laſted near fix weeks, 
and which, from the extent and cha- 
racter it had taken, had given ſeri- 
ous inquietude to the government, 
might be ſaid to have ended, though 
ſome time elapſed before perfect 
tranquillity was reſtored to the de- 
partments. The revolt in the Ar- 
dennes, and around Luxembourg, 
was likewiſe appeaſed. 

While the troubles in the unit- 
ed departments were fomenting, 
which originated not more from 
the fanaticiſm and diſaffection 
of the inhabitants than from the 
impolitic precipitancy of the 
French government, the direc- 
tory, having effected a revolution 
in the governing powers at Rome, 


Q3 turned 
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turned again their paternal looks 
towards the Ciſalpine republic. 
Trouve's government had at that 
time laſted a month; and, accord- 
ing to his report, had been highly 


approved, not only at Milan, but 


throvghout the departments, and 
attended with the moſt happy etfects. 
But notwithſtanding this general 
approbation of the people, and the 
injunction of the French direttory, 
who, by a letter-written the 11th of 
September, enjoined the embaſla- 
dor to convoke the primary aſſem- 


blies, in order to confirm the ſalu- 


tary operation which had been 
commenced, and which convoca- 
tion was to be entruſted to the 
French general ; and though ſpur- 
red on by the flattering proteſtations 
contained in the ſame note, that 
the multiplied proofs of zeal which 
he had manifeſted in every circum- 
ſtance was a warrant that he would 
finiſh the work he had begun by 


their orders, Trouve did not dare 


to hazard his new conſtitution ſo 
precipitately to vulgar examination, 
and the French general ſhowed no 


alacrity in obeying the directory. 


It was evident, that whatever,might 
be thought of the conſtitution, the 
change of men and meaſures which 
had been lately effefted had not 
anſwered the purpoſes intended, 
Happineſs and tranquillity, far from 
being reſtored to theſe abuſed and 
deſolated countries, ſeemed as re- 
mote as ever, and another regene- 
ration was thought eſſential. This 
meaſure at leaſt had taken noſſeſ- 
ſion of the mind of general Brune, 
who having gone, after the revolu- 
tion of Trouve, which he had never 


reliſhed, to make a military tour on 


the line of the Adige and the Po, 
no ſooner heard of the recall of the 
French embaſador, and the arrival 


of Fouche frem Paris, than he haſt- 


ened to Milan, and, with ſoldier- 
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like precipitancy, without conſult- 
ing either embaſſador (19th Sep- 
tember), diſmiſſed Trouve's direc- 
tors, Sopranzi, Adelafio, and Lu- 
oſi, whom he replaced by Brunetti 
the miniſter of juſtice, and by Si- 
nancini and Sabatti; and recalled 
to their legiſlative functions a part 
of thoſe who had been expelled 
from the councils. _ | 

Theſe changes, though incom- 
plete, were repreſented by Trouve 
as ſtriking terror and diſmay into 
the hearts of the people, delivered 
over to the fury of the moſt extra- 


vagant demagogues, and plunged 
into the 1 conſternation; 


whilſt others ſpoke of freedom re- 
ſtored, a brighter perſpective of 
national independence opened, and 
confidence in the operations of go- 
verument ſpringing up throughout 
the departments. One ſolid ad- 
vantage the Ciſalpines gained im- 
mediately by this revolution, was 
that of twelve millions of livres. 
which the French government had 
obtained from the complaiſance of 
the new directory, for extraordinary 
ſuccours, and which this new event 
had put aſide. It is not to be ſup- 
poſed, However, that Brune ha- 
zarded this meaſure without ſuff - 


cient power. It appears that he 


had repreſented to the directory 
the evil conſequences which were 
likely to ariſe from Trouve's revo- 
lution before it had taken place; 
and that in conſequence of theſe 
repreſentations, and the motion 
made in the council by Lucien Bo- 
naparte, the directory had furniſhed 
him with orders in oppoſition to 


thoſe of Trouvé; but finding from 


Trouve the ſucceſs that had attend- 
ed his operations, they confirme 
theſe ſame operations by the letter 
above recited, of the 11th of Sep- 
tember. That ſuch incoherencies 
ſhould take place in the council 
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of the directory was not ſurpriſing, 
fince they ated on no principle 
but their own will, and were ne- 
ceſſarily ignorant of the true ſitua- 
tion of the country whoſe concerns 
they attempted to regulate, viewing 
it only through the organs of their 
agents, who were in general men 
of as much ambition and of as little 
knowledge as, themſelves : but 
Brune, armed with the orders of 
the directory, had too much con- 
tempt for civil commiſſaries or em- 
baſſadors, and therefore, without 
conſulting the new envoy Fouche, 
proceeded to an immediate epura- 
tion, and the buſineſs was accom- 


pliſhed before Fouché had time to. 


exhibit the poſterior inſtructions of 
the directory, which enjoined him 
to confirm the revolution made by 
Trouve, But the general's inſtruc- 
tions, though they permitted him 
to diſmiſs directors and legitlators, 
did not ſuffer him to touch Le Re- 
veillière's conſtitution. On the con- 
trary, he urged the government to 
1 it to the primary aſſemblies 

or their ratification. The govern- 
ment yielded to his perſuaſion, the 
conſt tution was ſent to the depart- 
ments, and diſpatches were for- 
warded to Paris, fignifying its ac- 
ceptance. Why a conſtitution re- 
jected, when the offer was made 
by Tr8uve, ſhould be accepted 
when made by Brune, would appear 
ſtrange, were it not reſolved into 
the ſpirit of party, which, overlook- 
ing principles, takes advantage, 
particularly in times of revolution, 
of every circumſtance that can fa- 
vour its deſigns, or promote its ag- 
grandiſement, The chief points in 
tis conftitution (intended as a 
model for the future improvement 
of the French revolution) were the 
diminution of the members of the 


legiſlative body, the leſſening the 
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number of departme ats, an interval 
in the fittings of the councils of 
every other day, a prorogation of 
three months every year, the per- 
. rights of the ex- directors to 
eats in the council of ancients, the 
renovation of a third of the councils 
every two years, the nomination 
to every rank in the army by the 
directory, who were alſo to have 
the guard of the councils at their 


diſpoſition, the liberty of the preſs 


under their controul, as well as the 
finances, and the initiative in the 
enacting of laws; the ſalaries both 
of counſels and directors were alſo 
to be augmented. Brune was called 
back to Paris to give an account of 
his proceedings; and to explain by 
what authority, ſince Fouche had 
exhibited potterior orders, he had 
conſtituted himſelf a retormer of 
ſtates. 

Joubert, 'meanwhile, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the command of the army 
in Italy. The two councils, the 
major part of which was compoſed, 
as well as the directory, of republi 
cans, began to ſound the abyſs of 
the evils into which they had been 
plunged, to change the miniſters, 
to place, as they imagine, more 
worthy and intelligent men in the 
adminiſtrations and tribunals, to 
regulate the finances, and profecute 
the dilapidations of the pub ic for- 
tune. The legiſlative body and the 
directory, by theſe meaturey, had 
regained the confidence of - the 
people; the police was organiſed 
on a new plan; and the national 
guards began to think themſelves 
the defenders of a free republic, 
when Fouche was recalled, and the 
French commiſſary Rivaud appear- 
ed on the ſcene. 

Rivaud was peculiarly the crea- 


ture ot the executive directory of 


France. Trouve's miſſion, though 
Q 4 his 
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his inſtructions had been concealed, 
had been made known to the mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs. The revo- 
Jutionary meaſures of the directory 
without the frontiers had been 
wrapt up in cautious myſtery till 
they reached the place of their deſ- 
tination, The minifter was not 
permitted to penetrate into theſe 
works of darkneſs, and, in general, 
was only acquainted with them by 
the complaints which were oflici- 
ally addreſſed to him by the ſuffer- 
ers. Hitherto the diplomas, at leaſt 
for the embaſſies, had paſſed regu- 
larly through his office ; but as he 
had ſometimes made undue and 
haughty remonſtrances againſt theſe 
extraordinary and violent meaſures, 
the knowledge of Rivaud's miſfion 
was carefully kept ſecret. It was 
neceſſary, however, to have the 
miniſterial ſignature to the diplo- 
mas ; but in order to conceal the 
object for which they were intended, 
and to avoid further miniſterial 
impertinences, the directory took 
their ſignatures, and filled the va- 
cancies, that is the nomination of 
their agents, themſelves. 

One of theſe blank diplomas was 
filled up with the name of Rivaud; 
who, armed with the wrath and 
thunders of the directory, arrived 
at Milan, and Joubert eſcaped to 
Turin. All was arranged. It was 
in vain for the directory to make 
any defence; in vain for the coun- 
cils to declare all ſuch traitors to 
their country who ſhould abandon 
their places; in vain for the patri- 
ots to devote themſelves in ſupport 
of the councils: the whole was de- 
cided, The directory and miniſter 
of police, were put under the ſafe- 
guard of French bayonets ; the 
guard of the legiſlative body diſ- 
armed, and left to the diſpoſition 
of the ſoldiers of Rivaud; the re- 


pretentatives of the people were 


palliatives were in t 


tution, which the Helvetic legiſla- 


made priſoners of war; and the 
beſt friends of their country either 
fugitive or arreſted. 

Sopranzi, Adelaſio, and Luoſi, 
who had been placed by Trouve, 
and expelled by Brune, once more 
ſeated themſelves on the ruins of 
the republic; and perſecution, diſ- 
order, and miſery, were again or- 
ganiſed at Milan. Trouvé's re- 
formers again took poſſeſſion of the 
councils, from whence the patriotic 
party were again driven. Mara- 
{chalchi, a ſenator of Bologna, and 
Franchi, an intriguing and hypo- 
critical member of the councils, 
filled up the other two places in 
the executive directory, 

In Switzerland, the firmneſs of 
the director Laharpe, together with 
the general clamour of indignation 
againſt the atrocities committed by 
the agents of the French govern- 
ment, had tamed the fury of its 
deſpotiſm ſo far as regarded the Hel- 
vetic republic. The legiſlative and 
executive authorities in that coun- 
try, freed from this degrading 
yoke, had begun to apply whatever 

eir power to 
the wound which was yet too deep 
entirely to cure. The finances had 
been leſt by the French in almoſt an 
helpleſs ſituation; nevertheleſs, the 
meaſures which the A gr had 
adopted were fitted to keep the ſtate 
in motion, though its progreſs was 
neceſſarily flow and incumbered. 
The public coffers of thoſe can- 
tons which had not been pillaged 
offered ſome temporary ſuccour, 
but this ſupply was very inſuff- 
cient to defray even the expen- 
diture which was indiſpenſable. 
Among the articles of expenſe 
which weighed moſt heavy on the 
ſtate, was that of the internal ad- 
miniſtration. , This was one of the 
numerous vices of the Paris conſti- 


ture 
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ture had not ſufficiently reviſed. fective or vicious, was reſpectable, 
Of the complaints againſt the late and even ſacred, if it were the wiſh 
government, the application of the of the people ; but the a ny | | 
public revenue to their perſonal which their ſpirit excited was lef- 
expenſes had been the moſt promi- ſened by the intolerance which they 
nent, The preſent government, manifeſted . againſt thoſe of their 
inſtead of correcting this abuſe, countrymen who appeared of a dif- 
which had not been very ſenſibly ferent organiſation, In the treaty 
felt under the late regimen, had, made with. Schawenbourg, the leſſer 
from the viciouſneſs of its organi- cantons agreed to accept the Hel- 
ſation, increaſed the evil, The vetic conſtitution, provided that 
offices of ſtate were not only paid no contributions were levied, and 
higher than thoſe of France, but that no French troops entered their 
the number of offices was increaſed, territory. The treaty was adhered 
Notwithſtanding this and other de- to on the part of the French, but 
fects, which neceſſarily occur in the inhabitants of the canton of 
new-formed governments, the coun- Underwalden refuſed the ratifica- 
cilsand the majority of the directory tion. Multiplied modes of perſua- 
preſerved the general confidence of fion had been uſed in vain; the 
the people. The legiflature having mountaineers ſpurned at the prof- 
been haſtily compoſed, was made fered fraternity ; and, as if they 
up for the moſt part of ſuch as had felt themſelves contaminated by 
more zeal and good-will than in- the correſpondence, returned at 
formation; but there were amongſt length the letters of negotiation 
them many enlightened and well- without deigning to break the ſeal, 
inſtructed men, who would do ho- The French general aſſembled 
nour to any political aſſembly. Nei- his troops to enforce the execution, 
ther the ceſſation of French deſpo- The attack, which was on the in- 
tiſm, nor the legal adminiſtration ſurgents on the gth of September, 
of popular repreſentatives, could, was repelled with the accuſtome 
however, impreſs the democracy of bravery of the Swiſs. Reinforced 
the mountains with the idea that by parties of volunteers, who aſ- 
ood government could proceed ſembled from the adjoining cantons, 
rom any inſtitution which leſſened and who had yielded to the repre- 
the importance, and narrowed the ſentations of. father Paul, a capu- 
limits, of individual ſovereignty, chin, and a zealous ſoldier of the 
amongſt themſelves, and which had church militant, who, having been 
moreover deſtroyed the ſovereignty induſtriouſly employed in preach- 
which, in violation of their prin- ing a cruſade againſt the conſtitu- 
ciples, they held, in common with tion, now came to animate the 
ariſtocratic cantons, over divers courage, as he had hitherto direct- 
ſubject ſtates in Switzerland. The ed the conſciences, of his fol- 
cannon of the French army had lowers. The inhabitants of Under- 
forced them to accept the Helvetic walden met the aſſailants with an 
conſtitution ; but this adherence additional impetuoſity and conti- 
laſted no longer than while the in- dence from the ſucceſs of the pre- 
ſtrument of perſuaſion thundered ceding day; affured by their leaders, 
in their ears, The reſolution they who were chiefly prieſts, that the 4 
* formed of preſerving their re- Holy Virgin had given them the vic- gl 
pective governments, however de · tory. Dyas men thus run | 
ticiſm, 
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_ fanaticiſm, and contending, as they ened looks, as the French advanced, 
were perſuaded, for their liberties betokened the meaſure of grief 
and their religion, the ardour and they took in the fate of their coun- 
enthufiaſm of French troops made trymen; but none were attacked 
at firſt but little impreſſion. At that were not armed, and all that 
Stanzſtead, on the ſhores of the were armed were exterminated, 
lake of Lucerne, was fought, or The capuchin, who was the prin- 
rather raged, the battle; for no cipal inſtigator of the inſurrection, 
annals have preſerved the remem- ſaved himſelf by flight. The whole 

brance of a conflict ſo terrible as of the canton of Uaderwalden was 

that which now took place. The ſubdued: the greater part of the 
bayonets of the French foldiers were houſes of the inhabitants, with 
but feeble weapons againſt the their barns, churches, and chapels, 
maſſy clubs of the mountaineers: were burnt and raſed to the ground, 
the artillery even was filenced for The Helvetic government adopted 
a time from the ſhowers of ſtones the numerous orphans which were 
and ſplinters of rocks that fell on made on.that fatal day; and pub- 
the cannons. Women and child- liſhed a brief for the relief of the 
ren, catching fury from their fa- ruined inhabitants. The contrib- 
thersand huſbands, ruſhed undaunt- tions levied in the neighbouring 
ed on the invaders; and, when diſ- cantons, which had taken, or were 
armed, clung to impede their pro- about to take part, in the inſurrec- 
greſs. No advance was made but tion, were deſtined by the Helvetic 
over the bodies of the flain; no body as a recompenſe to the French 
poſt gained without the deſtruction foldiers. The general refuſing to 
of its defenders; and the evening accept the money, ſent it as a peace- 
had come on before the intrepid offering of the army to the relief of 
courage of the mountaineers yield- the unhappy victims of the deſol:- 
ed to the perſeverance of animated tion which they had occaſioned, 
and organiſed troops. The valley The French army continued Its 
of Stantz, a beautiful and fertile march through the other parts of 
garden, ſeated at the baſe of thoſe this diſaffected department, which 
lofty mountains where winter holds comprehends the lefler cantons; but 

its eternal reign, became at once no further refiltance was made. 
a ſcene of carnage and deſolatign. One of the firſt operations of tit 
The town of Stantz, in the midſt Helvetic-councils, after their reno | 
= of which the ſtatue of. the illuſtri- val from Aurau to Lucerne, whic 
- 6us Winkelreid ſtill frowned on now became the feat of gotta. 
the tyrants of his country, was ment, was a law reſpecting emig't 
taken as it were by ftorm. The tion; which differed from that cr | 
| ſtreets were ſtrewed with dead, acted in France, inaſmuch as be 
| more than a third of which were ' eſtates of thoſe who would not obe 
a prieſts and women; and the loſs the invitation of return were put 
B of the French was till greater, from under guardians for their heit 
E: « the incredible obſtinacy,” to and the revenues granted to dhe 
| uſe the language of their general, exiſting proprietors as long as de 
| which thele men, maddened to conducted themſelves peace?” 
| fury, fought. Thouſands of ſpec- and without joining in con{piract® 
tators from the neighbouring can- againſt their country, during tl 
| tons covered the hills, — ſad. reſidence out of the Helveuc +4 
Peer”? 
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public. A convention between 


the embaſſador and the Helvetic 
miniſter for foreign affairs was ra- 


tified by the councils on the ad of 


December, by which the Helvetic 
republic agreed to furniſh France 
with an auxiliary army of eighteen 
thouſand men, which were to be 
recruited in Switzerland at the ex- 
penſe of the French republic. The 
engagement of each ſoldier was to 
be for two or three years. The def- 
tination of theſe troops was to be 
indicated by the French govern- 
meut, and their pay to begin as 
ſoon as a third of the army was 
formed. All acts of indiſcipline 
and offences were to he tried by 
Swiſs court-martials. The troops 
in Switzerland were to be provi- 
ſioned for a year. No incorpora- 
tion of French ſoldiers was to be 
made in the Swiſs battalions; and 
the French government engaged to 
place them in rhe ſervice of ſome 
allied power whenever their ſervices 
ſhould be no longer wanted for 
France, LS 
The Ligurian republic was at 
this period comprehended in the 
liſt of the enemies of Great-Britain, 
according to a meſſage ſent by the 
executive directory of this ſtate to 
the legiſlative councils, announcing 
tas a gengral meaſure adopted b 
the Engliſh government unt 
every nation on the coaſts of the Me- 
diterranean connected with France. 
The French government had been 
too much buſied in the work of re- 
ation in larger ſtates, to give 
much attention to the concerns of 
this little republic ; but the arrival 
the commiſſary Faypoult, from 


Milan, threw the . * into 


out conſternation, This repub- 
had undergone a French revifion 
don after the election of the cot?- 
ſtituted authorities, Some mil- 
underſtanding which had taken 
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place between the councils and the 
directory, reſpecting the formation 
of a military commiſſion which the 
latter oppoſed, as contrary to the 
conſtitution, ' had led the French 
reſident to invite a certain number 
of the former to give in their diſ- 
miſton. It is probable that in 
this caſe the French reſident had 
taken part with thoſe who judged 
moſt wiſely; but the interpoſition of 
foreign agents, in whatever man- 
ner their influence may be diretted, 
is always a violation of the princi- 
ple of independence. The ſyſtem 
of government, like moſt of thoſe 
newly-created, was too much in- 


cumbered with the detail of au- 


thority ; the vauity of individuals 
who, although advocates for the 
ſyſtem of equality, were not dif- 
pleafed to ſee themſelves ſomewhat 
elevated above their fellow citizens, 
had increaſed the maſs of public 
expenſe, by municipal, cantonial, 
and other places of minor authority, 
which, without adding to the force 
or energy of government, rendered 
its operations more complicated 
and difficult. The fuppreflion of 
certain convents, as a national re- 
ſource, had been decreed by the 
great council; but the elders heſi- 
tated to give their ſanction; and the 
clergy, who alſo had more than 
once cauſed partial inſurrections in 
the country, condemned the pro- 
poſition as an act bordering on ſa- 
crilege. The revolution of Pied- 
mont having added to the influence 
of the civil government, that of 
the clergy was immediately cruſh- 
ed. A number of the diſaffected 
throughout the republic were put 
under arreſt, ſome were condemned 
to baniſhment, others were ſent to 
the fortreſs of Savona, amongſt 
whom were a number of eccleſiaſ- 
tics. The archbiſhop of Geneva, 
who had hoped to avert the ſtorm 


by 
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by paternal and patriotic procla- 
mations, was invited to viſit the 
fortreſs of Novi, whither he was 
accompanied by a guard of honour, 
*and the invitations extended to the 


leaving the whole of the chancellery 


at Genoa, and conſigning the care 
of his dioceſe to his vicar-general. 
The warlike turn of affairs in 
Italy, and the proclamation of ad- 
miral lord Nelſon, who had blocked 
up the port of Genoa, and had de- 
clared all fhips, entering or going 
out, lawful prizes, had occaſioned a 
general armament throughout. the 
republic. The Ligurians, although 


| they had ſuffered the interference of 


the French commiſſary in their 
civil affairs, had refuſed to accede 


to the demands of the French ge- 


neral Lapoype, who was charged to 
take the command of the Ligurian 


troops; alleging, that the conſtitu- 


tion did not permit ſuch an officer 


during the peace; but that, incaſe of 


hoſtilities, the directory would wil - 
Iingly confer on a French general 
the command both of the troops of 
the line, and volunteers, The in- 
troduction of whatever had the 
ſemblance of a military govern- 
ment was an object of general ab- 
horrence amongſt a commercjal 
people, and due reſpect was paid to 
this repugnance by the French go- 


vernment. The cultivation of let- 


ters became however a matter of 
national concern, and an Inſtitute, 
ſimilar to that of France, was in- 
ſtalled. Immerſed in commerce, 


or delivered over to the prejudices 


of an ignorant clergy, inſtruction 
had been confined to the counting- 
houſe or the cloiſter, The firſt 


labours of this reunion of literary 
or ſcientific men were deſtined to 
provide for the people a more libe- 
ral and enlightened education. 
An attempt at negotiation made 
by Portugal in the month of Octo- 


ber had failed, from the limited 
pownny of the Portugueſe miniſter 
oronha, or rather from his diſ- 
inclination to comply with the de- 
mands of the French direQory, 
The interference of Spain had 
checked whatever hoſtile diſpoſition 
France had formed againſt Portugal, 
ſince the friendſhip of this former 
power, in the circumſtances of the 
French republic, was more favour- 
able to her intereſts than any ad- 
vantages that could be obtained 
from an attack, the ſucceſs of which 
was at all times uncertain. The 
political atmoſphere of Spain dur- 
ing the preſent year had remained 
ſtagnant, as uſual, No domeſtic 
occurrence had diſturbed the in- 
ternal tranquillity, and no other im- 
portant loſs had befallen it than the 
ſudden ſurrender of Minorca. The 
ſtate of finances had obliged the 
court, in the courſe of the ſummer, 
to open a loan for four hundred 
millions of reals. The eagernels 
with which the firſt forty thouſand 
ſhares had been taken, and which 
had given a premium to the notes 
which had been iſſued, had fo 
abated at the end of a few months, 
that the notes were at 25 per cent. 
diſcount, ſome financial blunder of 
the court having occaſioned the dif 
credit. In the mean time the in- 
tercourſe of the French republic 
with Spain had been little elſe than 
an interchange of trifling civilities 
The Spaniſh government was It 
preſented at Paris by the chevaliet 
D'Azara, a man of wide exper 
ence, ſkilled in diplomatic affairs, 
having exerciſed the office of em- 


baſſador for thirty years in Italy, 


a friend to rational liberty, but in 
conſtant watchfulneſs to preſerie 
his country from the influence o 
French directorial principles, * 
the hoſtility of direQorial protec 
tion. The French embaſſador * 
: Madrid 
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Madrid had been Truguet, the late 
miniſter of marine, a perſonage little 
fitted, from the frivolity of his man- 
ners, the narrowneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, and the duplicity or ra- 
ther inanity of his political ſenti- 
ments, for this or any other poli- 
tical employment. Driven from 
his office of miniſter of the marine 
by repeated denunciations of the 
legiſlative aſſembly, as a public de- 
faulter, and more than ſuſpected as 
the cauſe of the numerous loſſes that 
took place in his department dur- 
ing his adminiſtration, he had ſtill 
ſulfcient influence to procure his 
nomination to the Spaniſh embaſſy. 
The directory, who were not in 
general delicate in the choice of 
their agents to foreign courts, 
thinking themſelves diſhonoured 
ſuch a repreſentative, ordered 
tim to return; to which order hav- 
ing given an anſwer which amount- 
ed to an inſolent refuſal, he was 
placed on the liſt of emigrants, an 
act of tyranny which the directory 
ſometimes applied to thoſe who of- 
fended them, or who were not 
otherwiſe within their reach. Tru- 
guet, whoſe ſubmiſſion had pro- 
cured his pardon, after having un- 


* by Guillemardet, a man 
ot no political complexion, and of 
manners lefs aſſuming and offenſive 
than his predeceſſors. The miniſter 
of foreign affairs was Saavedra; but, 
from the ill ſtate of his health, the 
affairs of his office were diſpatched 
by Urquiſo, whoſe influence in 
favour of the French had counter- 
balanced that of the Prince of 
Peace, The Spaniſh government 
havin ſhut its ports againſt the in- 
troduction of Engliſh merchandiſe, 
on the requiſition of the French, 
the miniſter for home affairs, in 
order to render this privation leſs 
mconventent, adviſed the Spaniſh 


dergone other mortifications, was 
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miniſter of the means which he had 
adopted to give a wider extent to 
the relations between France and 
Spain, and to aſſure him that the 
Pyrenees exiſted no longer, | 
The ſucceffive revolutions which 
had takes place in the beginning of 
the year in Holland, although they 
might have ended in a conſtitutional 
government and domeſtic tranquil- 
lity, had given a ſhock to theit 
ſyſtem of finances which required 
ſtrong and ſpeedy meaſures to re- 
medy. The deſtruction of its 
fleet, the continual preſence of the 
Engliſh on its coaſts, and the un- 
controuled dominion which this 
latter power held in the Indian 
ſeas, had ſhut up its connexion 
with the only foreign poſſeſſion 
which remained uninvaded ; and 
Batavia, defended more by the inſa- 
lubrity of climate than by its mili- 
tary ſtrength, found no means of 
tranſporting to Europe the im- 
menſe maſs of commercial wealth 
which the productions of ſeveral 
years had accumulated. The ſtate 
of the finances had been long the 
deliberation of numerous ſecret 
committees; and, on the 21ſt Se 
tember, the directory publiſhed the 
reſult in the form of a law, which 
had been enacted by the two coun- 
cils, decreeing, that proviſionally, 
and by way of anticipation, a loan 
ſhould be made of five per cent. on 
the revenues of every citizen who 
poſſeſſed upwards of fix hundred 
florins a year, In the beginning of 
October, Lombard was ent embaſ- 
ſador from Paris to the Hague, and 
Schimmelpenninck returned from 
thence to Paris. The former, in 


' his addreſs to the Batavian directory, 


ſpoke of himſelf as the ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger of peace, and the anſwer of 
the directory hailed the return of 
ood underſtanding and fraternity. 
The prohibition of Engliſh mer- 
chandiſe, 
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chandiſe, under penalties more ſe- 
vere than hitherto had been enacted, 
paſſed the councils. The tertito- 
rial diviſion of the republic into 
departments was - definitively de- 
creed. The nine provinces were 
changed into eight departinents, 
the extent of which was meafured 
by the population and the limits 
formed by the great rivers; theſe 
departments were again divided, 
each into ten circles; and each 
department was preſumed to con- 
tain two hundred and thirty-fhve 
thouſand inhabitants, and the Fe: 


neral population of the republic 


was eſtimated at a million eight 


hundred and ninety-two thouſand 


individuals. . 
The revolution which had take 
place in the government had de- 
ranged but not deſtroyed the jaco- 
binical faction which had uſurped, 
under the direction of La Croix, 
the reins of government. Hard- 
ened by impunity, the leaders of 
the faction had formed themſelves 
into a fort of external government, 
and ſearcely attempted to diſſemble 
their deſigns. The directory hav- 
Ing received due advice of their 
operations, cauſed the principal 
members of the conſpiracy to be ar- 
_ reſted, among whom was a member 
of the legiſlative body. The mea- 
ſures of the directory were approved 
by the legiſlature, and the priſoners 
were ſent before the tribunal of the 
former provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, for trial. The conſidera- 
tion of the dangers attending the 
re- action of parties, which had prov- 
ed fatal in France, led the govern- 
ment ſoon after to publiſh an am- 
neſty for all revolutionary exceſſes. 
The laws which had hitherto been 
 enaQed on this ſubject were to af- 


fe& none in future but ſuch whoſe 


emigration, legally proved, had been 
followed by no 
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of this act of moderation. 


the ſtadtholderian and jacobin pa. 


of ſubmiſſion. | 


The firſt day of the following yer 
was fixed as the fatal term beyond 
which none. would be allowed to 
enter, and numbers took advantage 


Although the S ng held 
firmer footing from the alternate 
expulſion of what had been deened 


ties, the influence of their reſpettive 
opinions continued to agitate the 
public mind; the middle claſes 
arranged themſelves on the fide of 
the reigning powers, but the lower 
orders perſevered in their attach. 
ment to the old ſyſtem, This pre. 
dilection was ſtrongly marked in 
the fleets and army, particularly 
the former, ſo that for a long tim: 
this part of the 22 had become 
an object of ſuſpicion to the ge. 
vernment itſelf. The French army 
ſtill continued to occupy Holland, 
nor was their preſence altogetbe! 
uſeleſs in preſerving a due balance: 
between the contending parties, aul 
ſecuring, domeſtic tranquillity. 
The commercial relations dt 
France with other countries, an 
with its own colonies, were ret 
dered extremely difficult from tit 
decided ſuperiority of the Britif 
fleets, which either blocked up 
ports, or intercepted almoſt cverf 
communication. A report had fir 
ſome time prevailed that the iſland 
of St, Domingo had withdrawn 1 
allegiance from the French govert 
ment, and declared itſelf indeper 
dent, General Hedonville had bees 
ſent by the directory as governor 
this iſland ; but having met vil 
conſiderable oppoſition in thee 
ecution of his orders from the g* 
neral Touſſaint Louverture, he" 
turned to France. Tt appeared int 
the independence of St. Dow's! 
had neither taken place, not 
any project even of defection by 
entertained. The cauſe of the 
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ute was explained by Hedonville, 
in a proclamation which he pub- 
liſhed at the Cape, 22d of October, 

revious to his departure, in which 
- details the motives which led 
him to quit the colony. He com- 
plained of the favour openly granted 
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criminates on Hedonville, as hay- 
ing, by raſh and ill-adviſed mea- 
ſures, expoſed the iſland to very im- 
minent dangers; that whatever might 
have been the perſonal diſputes 
between ' Hedonville and himſelf, 
his long ſervices, and his devoted- 


neſs to the intereſts of his country, 
were ſufficient warrants of the pu- 
rity of his conduct. He denied the 
charges publiſhed at the Cape, pre- 
vious to what he calls Hedonville's 
cowardly deſertion from his poſt, 
and declared that he threw himſelf 
wita confidence on the impartiality 
of the two councils, and on the 
equity of the directory, aſſerting 
that he was invariable in his princi- 
ples, as ſincerely attached to France 
and to liberty as he had ever been, 
and, that he would continue to ſa- 
crifice every moment of his lite to 
ſecure the proſperity of the colony, 
He concluded by informing them 
that he had diſpatched a meſſenger 
to the commiſſary Roucul, to be- 
ſeech him, in the name of the pub- 
lic ſafety, to aſſume the reins of 
government till further orders from 
the directory, truſting that · St. Do- 
mingo, delivered from the dangers 
to which it had been expoſed, would 
continue its progreſs under the pro- 
tection of conſtitutional laws, and 
the auſpices of that liberty which 
it had obtained, | | 
The coalition againſt France had ; 
now been ſtrengthened by the ac- 
ceflion of the Ottoman Porte, who, 
in a manifeſto publiſhed the 15th 
of Fructidor, September 1ſt, de- 
clared war againſt the French. Pres» 
vious to the ſailing of the French 
fleet, it had been urged, as an irre- 
ſiſtible argument, that its deſtinatiog 
could not be for Egypt, that this 
would be a violation of a friendly 
territory; and, afterwards, the mur- 
murs which arofe on the impolicy 
and perfidy of the invaſion were 
huſhed 


to the emigrants who had ſerved 
under the Engliſh, and of the re- 
ſiſtance made to the execution of 
the laws which had been framed 
againſt them, and denounced a 
plan of independence, concerted 
with the Britiſh miniſter aud the 
overnment. He likewiſe anſwered 
the accuſation which had been 
made of his baving harboured de- 
ſigns againſt the general liberty of 
the inhabitants, whom he invited 
to rally around the conſtitutional 
at, before which all . prejudices 
and factions ought to bend or 
diſappear. 

A few days after the departure 
of Hedonville, Touſſaint Louver-, 
ture ſent his aide-du-camp with 
diſpatches for the directory. Among 
the papers juſtificatory of his con- 
duct were the addreſs of the mu- 
nicipal adminiſtration of the Cape 
to the municipal adminiſtrations of 
the communes of the colonies, and 
4 letter written by Touſſaint Lou- 
verture- himſelf to the deputies of 
St. Domingo at Paris. In the ad- 
dreſs, the municipal officers entered 
into a long detail of the diſputes 
and military operations which had 
diſturbed the peace of the ſouth 
and weſt diviſions of the colony, 
and concluded it with wiſhing the 
communes the enjoyment of the 
ſame tranquillity which. prevailed 
among themſelves, aſſuring them 
that it was to the vigilance of Touſ- 
faint, to his love for France, for 
his country, and mankind, that 
Cape-town was indebted for its 
peace and ſafety, In his letter to 
the repreſentatives, the general re. 
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huſhed by infinuations that the ex- together with Zante and Cepha- 
pedition had been concerted with lonia, which were abandoned by 
the Porte, and that the paſſage into the French ; and from thence the 
India was to be purchaſed by the enemy proceeded to block the 
reduction of his rebellious mama- canal of the iſſand of Corfu. 
lukes. The declaration of the Porte The entrance of the Auſtrian 
was an haughty and formal. denial troops into the Griſons indicated 
of ſuch pretended treaty. It does the near approach of hoſtilities on 
not even appear that any negotia- the continent. In a proclamation, 
tion whatever had taken place be - dated from Feldkirch, 18th October, 
tween the two powers, ſince the it was ſtated that the ſole object 
motives alleged fer the diſgrace of his imperial majeſty had in view, 
the grand vizier, Yzzed Mahumed, was, the preſervation of the repub- 
were his want of circumſpection, lic and conſtitution, according to 
and his ignorance of the deſigns of the tenor of exiſting treaties. The 
the French; nor did the directory French had aſſembled forces in the 
condeſgend to anſwer this declara- Rheinthal, with projects of a dit. 
tion otherwiſe than by lamenting ferent kind ; but having been pre- 
the inconceivable blindneſs of their ceded by the Auſtrians, they ad- 
late ally, who, rejecting the pro- vanced no further than to take mi- 
tection which they offered, and litary poſitions on the frontiers, 
miſled by the perfidious counſels The Helvetic directory, in announc- 
of the coaleſced cabinest, had placed ing to the legiſlative body the entry 
himſelf at the mercy of his con- of the Auffrian troops into the 
ſtant and inveterate foe. The Griſons, obſerved that they had 
French revolution has reconciled been invited by the party which 
many a jarring intereſt, and, in con- had manifeſted its opinion againſt 
ſequence of the new fraterniſation, a re-union with Switzerland, and 
a Ruſſian fleet, compoſed of twelve that thoſe who had ſhown contrary 
ſhips of the line, appeared in the diſpoſitions were regarded as ſu- 
canal of Conſtantinople, and failed * ſpeed, and obliged to abandon 
through the Dardanelles into the their country, The Helvetic legif- 
Mediterranean. This hoſtile mea- lative body decreed that an aſylum 
ſure was followed by other acts of ſhould be offered to the fugitives; 
accuſtomed political barbariſm, the and as they ſuſpected that the ſame 
arreſt of every individual belonging ſpecies of protection was meant to 
to the French, and the ſequeſtra- be extended by the Auſtrians to- 
tion of their property, the confining wards SwitzeFfland, the directo 
the civil agents of the republic in repreſented, by a meſſage, the necel- 
priſon, and chaining the priſoners fity of "gang the army, fince 
of war to the galleys. The firſt ope= the honour and ſafety of the fe- 
ration of the combined fleets was public required extraordinary eſ. 
an attack on the newly - created forts, which ought to be propor: 
French departments in the Ægean tionate to the imminent criſis 0 
and Adriatic ſeas ; Cerigo, the an- political events. They invited the 
cient Cytherea, an iſland belonging council, in conſequence, to decre* 
to the Venetians, and ceded to the that an extraordinary contribution 
French by the treaty of Campo- ſhould beimmediately levied, which 
Formio, was taken the 21ſt of Sep- ſhould be deducted in the payment 
tember, after a flight reſiſtance, of the ordinary taxes. The 
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The Neapolitan troops, which 
had been collecting for ſome time 
on the frontiers of the Roman re- 
E ſoon after begun their 

arch. This act of hoftility had 
been preceded by various acts 
which manifeſted no earneſt diſ- 
poſition to keep long on terms of 

ce with the French republic, 
uch as the friendly reception given 
to the fleet of admiral Nelſon, the 
refuſal of receiving Mangouvit, the 
ſecretary of the French legation, 
and the contempt with which the 
embaſſador Lacomb St. Michel 
himſelf had been treated, The 
ſummons which general Mack had 
ſent to the . 
frontiers to vacate their poſts, led 

Championet, who commanded in 
the Roman republic, to demand 
from him the cauſe of the hoſtili- 
ties which he threatened ; tepre- 
ſenting to him that he was charged 
by his government with the pro- 
tection of the Roman republic, that 
peace; continued to exiſt between 
the court of Naples and France, 
that the embaſſadors till reſided 
with the reſpective governments, 
and that nothing bad taken place 
which. could break the ties which 
the laſt treaty of peace had eſta- 
bliſhed between the two countries, 
He likewiſe obſerved, that; in this 
ſtate of things, the ſummons to the 
French troops to evacuate the Ro- 
man territory, the defence of which 
was confided to them, was a violas 
lion of treaties and of the rights of 
nations, which did not permit any 
folemn aggreſſion but after a de- 
claration of hoſtilities, and that he, 
being the aggreſſor, muſt take on 
bimſelf the events of a war which 
could only turn to the detriment 

To this laner, þ | 

o tius letter, general Mack re- 
wa — dated 24th No- 

55 that the Neapolitan army 


ons in the Roman 


” 
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had paſſed the frontier the preced - 


ing day, commanded by the king 


in perſon, to take poſſeſſion of the 
Roman territory revolutioniſed and 
uſurped ſince the peace of Campo- 
Formlo, and never acknowledged 
or avowed by his Sicilian majeſly, 
or by his auguſt ally the emperor. 
The remainder gf the letter was an 


injunction to evacuate the Roman 


republic, without violating that of 
Tuſcany, that a negative anſwer 
ſhould be conſidered. as a declara- 
tion of war, and that his Sicilian 


majeſty knew how to enforce the- 


juſt demands which he addreſſtd to 
him in his name. 

Whatever might be the juſtice 
of the demands, the means of en- 


forcing them did not appear doubt- 


ful, ſinee at the time that ſeventy- 
fix thouſand men entered the fron- 
tiers, there were not more, ſo great 
was the providence and protection 
of the French dicectoty, elther at 
Rome or in the territory, than 
two hundred Poles, and four demi- 
brigades, the 11th, 12th, 15th, and 
20th, wanting half their comple- 
ment, and 3 all not ten 
thouſand men. he magazines 
were likewiſe empty, there were 
no arms, ammunition, artillery, or 
place proviſioned, and Civita Vec- 
chia had been ſo emptied that there 
was not ſufficient powder to fire at 
a Barbary corſair, which at that 
time had inſulted the port. The 
military fituation of the Roman 
republic was rendered ſuch, that the- 
march of the Neapolitan troops 
was rumoured at Paris to have been 
concerted with the French direc- 
tory, and that, amongſt the reſt, the 
relation of the miniſter of war, who 
had long been the execration of the 
people, from his acknowledged ava- 
rice and corruption, had received 
the price from the court of Naples 
of betraying the Roman republic. 
; 1 Og 
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difficult achievement, 


On the hearing of the news of 


the entry of the Neapolitan troops, 


the French legiſlative body, in con- 
formity to a meſſage of the direc- 
tory, declared war againſt the king 
of the two Sifilies and that of Sar- 
dinia. ; 

The latter was a conqueſt of no 
ſince the 
troops of the French republic had 
long been in poſſeſſion of the citadel 
of Turin. No refiſtance was made 

the further invaſion of Piedmont; 


but the king, by an act ſigned in 


the month of December, furrendered 
the country into the hands of the 
French. This act of abdication 
conſiſted of ten articles, of which 


| the principal were, that the king de- 


clared his renunciation to the exer- 
Ciſe of every authority, ordered his 
ſubje&s of every condition to obey 
the proviſionary government hic 

was about to be inſtituted by the 


French general, the Piedmonteſe 


army to conſider themſelves as an 
integral part of the French army in 
Italy, and to obey. its general in 
chief as if it were bimſelf, and that 


he ſhould go to the iſland of Sardinia, 


to remain there with the royal 
family. As the king had ſurrender- 
ed, no oppoſition was further made. 
A proviſionary government was 
organiſed, conſiſting of fifteen 
members, who weze charged with 
every branch of the adminiſtration, 
and the nomination to all civil 
employments, The Piedmonteſe 
troops immediately adopted the 
French colours, and became a 
component part of the French army 
in Italy. N 


The main body of the Neapoli- 


tan army, with the king, entered 
Rome the 29th November, whilſt 
the combined fleets of England and 
Naples took poſſeſſion of the port 
of Leghorn. The French, unable 
to make any refiſtance to ſo im- 


every ſhot. -- During the 
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menſe a ſuperiority of - numbers, 
had retreated towards Civita Caſ- 
tellana, leaving a garriſon in the 
caſtle of St; Angelo. A ſummons 
of ſurrender was ſent to the com- 
mander of the garriſon, of which 
the moſt remarkable point was a 
menace by general Mack, that if 
the Neapolitans were fired at, the 
ſick troops in the hoſpitals ſhould 
be put fo death, one ſoldier for 
ſſeſſion 
of Kome by the king of Naples, 
columns of the Neapolitan army 
had been defeated at Reiti and 
Macerata, by Lemoine and Ruſca. 
Reinforcements having arrived to 
the French army, and a general 
attack taking place on all points, 
the Neapolitan army was routed, 
after loſing, in the various com- 
bats that took place, twelve thou- 
ſand priſoners, an hundred pieces 
of cannon, and twenty pair of co- 
lours. Rome, evacuated by the 
king, was again taken poſſeſſion ot 
by the French troops, who, in turn, 
began their march towards Naples, 
and, on the 31ſt of Decgmber, an 
armiſtice limited or illimited was 
offered by general Mack to Chan- 
pionet, in a letter written from 

Capua, ia which the ſeverity of the 
weather and the badneſs of the 

roads were urged as the principal 

motives of this demand. The 

French general returned for anſwer, 

that, as his army had overcome the 

difficulties both of the way and the 

weather, with their uſual patience, 

he Fa oe not halt woes he had 

made his entry into Naples. 

The hoſtile. end de had 
already taken place in Europe, a0 
the ſtill greater which were in pte. 
paration between the leading pos- 
ers for the rene wal of the war, ha 
as might naturally have been en 
pected, a conſiderable influence 92 
the deliberations of the contend" 

. ps plenips* 
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N aſſembled at Rad- 
adt. The decided conduct of the 
emperor of Ruſſia, who, on his ac- 
ceſion to the throne, ſeemed 
anxious only to repair by pacific 
meaſures the miſchiefs which the 
warlike reign of his predeceſſor 
had done to his country, the march 
of his troops, and the probable in- 
fluence of a power hitherto almoſt 
unknown on the political arena of 
Europe, but which now preſented 
itſelf as holding the ſcales . of em- 
pire and the arbiter of the fate of 
nations, had fixed univerſal atten- 
tion, and given a new and ſome- 
what ſtable colouring to the hither- 
to wavering and uncertain diplo- 
macy of the congreſs. At the 
opening of this affembly, the ex- 
treme aſcendency of France had 
borne down all oppoſition. Pruſſia 
had eſpouſed its intereſts; and Au- 
ſtria had ſometimes huſhed ' into 
ſilence thoſe remonſtrants againſt 
the claims of France whoſe rights 
of ſovereignty were to be tnade 
the ſacrifice of peace. The coali- 
ton which had now taken place 
between the great contending pow- 
ers, however deſirous the empire 
might be of peace, rendered its 
members more difficult with reſpect 
to the terms by which it was to be 
obtained, and the parties who had 
hitherto floated in uncertainty, and 
acted on inſulated principles of ſelf- 
preſervation, began to arrange 
themſelves under the banners of 
their reſpective leaders, with the 
diſpoſition of prolonging the diplo- 
matic campaign, and awaiting the 
chances which time might decide 
in their favour. Such, at leaſt, was 
the policy of thoſe who had nothin: 
to loſe by delay, and all or nivich 

immediate ſurrender. The in- 
tereſts of the eccleſiaſtical and of 
the greater part of the catholic 
keincu, and the counts of the em- 
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pire, had hitherto been eſpouſed by 


the imperial miniſters, who had 
earneſtly contended for indemni- 
ties to the nobles who had loft their 
feudal rights by the ceſſion of the 
left fide of the Rhine; which ceſſion, 
without adequate retribution, would 
diſable them from paying the ac- 
cuſtomed ſubſidies to the emperor, 
while the other princes of the em- 
pire were not diſpleaſed to ſee the 
total ſuppreſſion of this dependant 
nobility, whoſe exiſtence was deem- 
ed injurious to the ſtate, whoſe ter - 
ritory was interſected by their feu- 
dal poſſeſſiouns. On the fide of 
Pruſſia were ranged the ſecular 
princes, chiefly thoſe of the houſe 
of Brunſwick, Heſſe-Caſſel, - the 
dukes of Saxony, of Mecklen- 
burg, Wirtemberg, and the duke 
of Deux-Ponts. The elector of 
Saxony, buried in domeſtic con- 
cerns, and buſied only in ſuperin- 
tending the education of a favou- 
rite daughter, took but little part in 
ere affairs, obſtinately and wiſe- 
1 rejecting every plan of aggran - 
iſement preſented to him either by 
Pruſſia or Auſtria; and the elector 
of Bavaria, who, though bendin 
under the weight of years, had 
lately married a young archducheſs 
of he houſe of Auſtria, felt the 
ſame indiſpoſition towards joinin 
in the political conteſt, He ha 
ſatisfied himſelf with the declara-. 
tion of his ſentiments againſt the 
encroaching ambition of France; 
and though the palatine-houſe had 
confiderably ſuffered, he bounded 
his requiſitions to ſome flight in- 
demnities for the prince ©” Pfaley 
Birkenfield. Little anxious for the 
increaſe. of poſſeſſions, the whole 
of which he was about to loſe, and 
careleſs of the intereſts of his ap- 
arent ſucceſſor; the duke of Deux- 
Potins: whom he hated, he was leſs 
attached to the ' houſe of Auſtria, 
FOR Ra though 


\ 


though he knew its ambition, and 
was not ignorant of the projects 
which the cabinet of Vienna had 
formed on a confiderable portion 
of his eſtates. , | 
Thus reorganiſed and marſhalled, 
the deputation of the empire deter- 
mined on the continuance of di- 
plomatic hoſtilities. The anſwer 
of the deputat ion to the note of the 
French miniſters was tor adopted 
till after long and ſtormy delibera- 
tions. The majority agreed to 
many of the articles, but reverted 
to ſeveral which had preceded. 
them, and made no further pro- 
greſs towards a pacification, except 


in what concerned the abſolute 


ceſſion of the ifland of St. Peter 
and the demolition of Ehrenbreit- 
ſtein, without any reſerve or condi- 
tion. The territories of Kehl and 
Caſſel were refufed; and it was in- 
fiſted that the law relative to emi- 
grants ſhould be applicable neither 
fo the countries which were re- 
united nor to thofe which were 
ceded. This concluſion was rati- 
fied by the count of Metternich, 
and preſented to the French mini- 
ſters. The minority of the depu- 
tation would have conſented to the 


cefſion of the territory of Kehl and 


Caſſel; but the influence of the 
imperial miniſter was now ſufficient 
to control the deliberations and de- 
cide the opinion of the congreſs.— 
The French miniſters, finding this 
determined' oppoſition to their de- 
mands, and ſeeing the neceſſny of 
further compliance, - agreed, in a 
note prefented zd October, to re. 
ſtore the territories of Kelil and 
Caſſel, which had been ſo much 
and fo juſtly the objet 
tion on the part of the emperor, 


fince ſt was giving the French poſts. 


of importance on the German fide 
of the Rhine; but this ceſſion was 
pot granted without conditions, an 
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_ Rhine and its iſlands, and the liber- 


of conten- 


immediate compliance with which 
was made the price of the conceſ- 
ſion. Theſe conditions were the 
delimitation of the courſe of the 


ty of the navigation of the river; 
the immediate ſuppreſſtou of the 
toll of Elsfeth on the Weſer, 2s in- 
furious to the French trade with 
Bremen, and the preſervation of 
their political -and conſtitutional 
independence to the cities of Bre- 
men, Hamburg, and Frankfort; 
the faculty of eſtabliſhing bridges 
purely commercial on both fides of 
the Rhine, and a renunciation to 
all demands contrary to the French 
conſtitution in favour of the no- 
bles. They agreed that the laws 
reſpecting emigrants ſhould not be 
applicable either to the countries 
now ceded to France or to Ment, 
but inſiſted they ſhould remain in 
full force with reſpect to the coun- 
tries which had been already unit- 
ed, and which now formed French 
departments, and refuſed to with- 
draw the troops to the left {ide til} 
a pacification had taken place, 
They infiſted likewiſe on the cel- 
ſiom of the Freikthal by the em- 
peror, and of all its rights over this 
country, and thoſe belonging to tix 
Italian republics, agreeing that the 
French republic and thoſe of Italy 
ſhould renounce, on their fide, all 
pretenſions over the countries fte. 
maining In Germany, and that, 4 
Kehl and Caſſel were to be demo- 
Fiſhed, the empire ſhould be bound 
not to build any fort, or form a! 
intrenchment, within a league 
the right fide of the Rhine, To 
this liſt of demands was added 4 
notice, that, if they were not 4c. 
cepted without delay, the cond- 
tional promiſe of reſtoring the ter 
ritory of Kehl and Caſſel was !? 
have no effect, and that a del) 1 
accepting them would be — 
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dered as a deſire of renewing the dence took place between the 
war. 8 French miniſters and the king of 
I) be reſtitution of the territory of Pruflia during this part of the ne- 
Kehl and Caſſel was received by the gatiations. The deputation admit- 
deputation with marks of great ſa- ted the principles of the free navi- 
tistaction, and hopes were. enter- gation of the Rhine, but inliſted 
tained on both tides that the remain- that the ſuppreſſion of the tolls 
ing objects of diſcuſſion would not ſhould not take place till a year 
long retard the general pacification, after the ratification of the peace, 
It was, indeed, | pretended, that requeſting alſo that the liberty of 
though the difficulties exiſting be- the navigation of the Rhine ſhould 
tween France and Auſtria were far extend to its opening into the ſea, 
from any likelihood of removal, and that the — government 
yet the court of Vienna would ſhould employ, in this reſpect, its 
not be averſe to peice between the good offices with the Dutch govern- 
empire and France, from the per- ment. As to the ſuppreſſion of the 
ſuaſion that the neutrality of the toll of Elsfeldt, the French were left 
empire would be favourable to its to negotiate that buſineſs with the 
views, that the French armies n Oldenbourg. 
would not be able to penctrate in- The maintenance of the preſent 
to Germany and find ſubſiſtence; conſtitution of Frankfort, Bremen, 


ever aſſiſtance, either in ſubſiſtence ficulty, ſince there was no idea of 
or money, might be wanted by the changing their conſtitution more 
emperor, would be eaſily obtained than thoſe of other imperial cities. 
from the princes and ſtates under its The deputation refuſed to conſent 
controul, But as theſe conſide- to the eſtabliſhment of new bridges 


the French, it was not more likely agreed to the demands of the French 
that France ſhould be deſirous of reſpecting the dependences of the 
making e with the empire eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments ; mak- 
without the pactficativn was gene- ing new and ſtrong remonſtrances 
ral, eſpecially if a partial peace was in favour of the feudal nobility and 
— to be hoſtile to its general in- of the emigrants of the country be- 
tereſts, longing formerly to the ſtates of the 
The note of the French miniſters empire, and now under the ſove- 
d undergone a longer but more reignty of France, granting the 
pacific diſcuſſion than the laſt. The transfer of the | provincial debts 
anſwer of the deputation was deli - contracted during the war from the 
vered to the French miniſters by left to the right ſide of the Rhine, 
count Metternich the 17th of Oc- they refuſed to burden themſelves 
tober, and contained in ſubſtance, with the debts of the communes, 
that the navigable courſe of the The deputation infiſted anew on 
Rhine ſhoutd henceforth be the li- withdrawing the French troops to 
mit between France and the em- the left fide, as well as the relieving 
pire; but it was infilted, that the the fort of Ehrenbreitſtein, which 
le of Buderich, oppoſite Weſel, the French troops cloſely blockad- 
Aituated on the left fade of the river, ed; renouncing all kinds of pre- 
mould belong to the Pruſſians, On tenſions on the ceded countries, 
this Point, a diplomatic correſpon» and conſenting io the ceſſion of the 
- FRET | 5 3 Freik- 
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whilſt, on the other hand, what- and Hamburg, ſuggeſted no dif- 


rations were equally applicable to for the purpoſe of commerce, but 
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Freikthal, if the emperor would 
withdraw his claims ; agreeing, in 
fine, that as Kehl and Caſſel were 
to be demoliſhed, no new forts 
ſhould be erected within a league 
of theſe points only. | 

The: French miniſters having 
had knowledge of this concluſum 
before it was delivered, manifeſted 
their diſcontent at its contents, and 


had an interview with count Met- 


ternich on the ſubject, in which 


' warm diſcuſhon took place, the 


reſult of which was a menace on 


their ſide, that they would imme- 


diately preſent an ultimatum, and 
would allow only eight days to re- 
ceive a definitive anſwer. 


As the affair of the renewal of 


the war was an object decided, the 
menace of the French miniſters did 
not derange the operations of the 


imperial miniſter. The court of 


Vienna had other affairs than thoſe 
of the congreſs to diſcuſs with the 
French directory. The fituation 
of Italy was an object of political 
controverſy ſufficient to light up 
hoſtilities; and if the deputation 
bad acceded to all the demands 
made by the French negotiators, 
the erection of a Roman republic, 
which, it was pretended, was con- 


trary to the ſpirit of the treaty of 
peace of Campo - Formio, which the 


directory perſiſted in maintaining, 


would fooner or later have occa- N 


ſioned a rupture, if no pretence for 
rupture on either fide could fave 


been found in German politics. 


The reſiſtance of the French mini- 


ſters to the ceſſion of the iſland of 


Buderich had alſo, at this time, leſ- 


ſened the cordiality that ſubfiſted 
detween the court of Berlin and the 


French government. The Pruſſian 
miniſter, confidering this iſland as 
infinitely more eſſential to the place 

2 than the fortified iſland 


of St. Peter to that of 'Menrz, had 


fear it. 


BRITISH AND 
remonſtrated on the'little deference 


which the French government, by 
this refuſal, | 
diſpoſitions of their court. 
he diſpleaſure which the French 
miniſters had manifeſted to the im- 
rial miniſter was not diſſembled 
in their anſwer to the deputation, 
A letter was addreſſed to this body, 
on the 28th of October, by the 
French plenipotentiaries, in whick 
they declared that it was difficult 
for them to moderate the expreſſion 
of the painful ſentiments which they 
felt on receiving their concluſum; 
that, from the difficulties of every 
kind which were ſtarted, and which 
were altogether unfounded, the at- 
fectation of preſenting anew objetts 
which had been decidedly agreed 
on, it was evident that the depu- 
tation had in view only to gain 
time, and no doubt was left with 
reſpect to their real intentions. 
The French republic, they obſerv- 
ed, was averſe to war, but did not 
rance. was defirous of 
peace, and the deputation only 
talked about it, and concluded this 
angry note with ſtating that the ge · 
neroſity of the French government 
had exceeded every expectation, 
that it was reſolved to make no 
more conceſſion, and perfiſted in 
the contents of the laſt note which 
they had delivered, 
he concluſum of the deputa- 
tion of the 6th November was not 
leſs-firm or dignified, After a ſe- 
ries of obſervations on the tone 
of the French miniſter's letter, and 
repelling the various accuſations 
which it contained with reſpect to 


the indiſpoſition of the empire to 


haſten the mode and conclude the 


definitive terms of the pacification, 


they recapitulated the various ſacri- 


goes they had made, and obſerved - 


at no nation which was free and 


independent, and was willing to 8 
2 * T 


id to the friendly 
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main ſo, could offer more, and 
concluded. with hoping that the 
French plenipotenriaries, fully con- 
vinced that every-effort had been 
made to come to an entire recon- 
ciliation, would no longer heſitate 
to explain themſelves in a favour- 
able and conciliatiug manner, on 
all the obſervations and demands 
made in the communication of the 


my 


was joined another, in which the 
deputation inſiſted more ſtrongly on 


ſtein, This demand the Prutlian 
miniſter ſupported, in a ſeparate 
communication, in terms much 
leſs qualified, treating the conduct 
of the French as illegal and ſubver- 
five- of the conventions already 
exiſting. | 

Io theſe obſervations of the 
deputation, the French miniſters re- 
* in a note dated 11th Novem- 
xr, which contained, beſides ex- 
planations of their former note, 
modifications of their former de- 
mands and cencefſions, which they 
concluded in adviſing the deputa- 
ton againſt being led aſtray dy the 
lecret or avowed enemies of the 
deputation, leaving to their ſerious 
conſiderations how unequal the 
chance of war would be in their 
favour, into which the pernicious 
counſels which were given them 
would, if followed, neceſſarily 
plunge them; a war, added they, 
in which France, beſides poſſeſſing 
much more than ſhe has aſked in 
offering peace, would, probably, 
gain further advantages, -whilſt the 
empire could not have a proſpect 
ol repairing its loſſes, and would 
expoſe itſelf, whatever be the 
events, to very different reſults, in 
all teſpects, from thoſe which peace 
and friendſhip wirh the French re- 
public now offered it. On tdis let- 
ter the deputation debated on the 
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17th of October. To this note 


the raiſing the ſiege of Ehrenbreit- 
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28th November. They accepted 
the declaration which the, French 
miniſters had made, that the laws 
on emigrants were inapplicable to 
Germans, as well for * countries 
already united to France as for 
thoſe now ceded; they agreed that, 
certain iſlands, fituated on the left 
fide of the navigable part of the- 
Rhine, ſhould belong to France, 
byt infiſted on the preſervation of 
the iſland of Buderich to the em- 
pire, and refuſed the ſuppreſſion of 
the toll of Elsfeldt. They conſent- 
ed to the demands ' made by the 
French miniſters reſpecting the 
three imperial towns, but refuſed; 
to charge themſelves with certain 
debts belonging to the left ſide of 
the Rhine, which the French re- 
fuſed to liquidate, and infiſted 
_ on the relief of Ehrenbreit- 
ein. 


The reply to theſe propoſitions 
was compriſed in three articles, 
which formed part of a letter ſent 
to the deputation by the French 
miniſters on the 23d of November, 
referring continually to their for- 
mer note of demands on the 3d of 
October: uy Foy _ — 
projet of the iſlands in the poſ- 
ſeſſion 27 private individuals pil 
left fide of the courſe of the naxi- 
gation ſhould be preſerved to them 
on conforming to the laws; but 
that with reſpect to ſuch of theſe 
iſlands as belonged to princes and 
ſtates of the empire, and nobles 
having votes in the diet, the ſove- 
reignty and property of theſe iſlands, 
without diſtinction, ſhould belong 
irrevocably to the French republic. 
That with reſpe& to the toll of 
Elsfeldt, it was not preſumable that 
the deputation were not enabled to 
decide its abolition, fince they had 


already decided on that of ſeveral 
tolls on the Rhine belonging to 


ſtates in the empire, and that they 
R4 formally + _ 
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application of the French laws to 
emigrants from the united and 
ceded countries. The concluſum 
of the empire, in anſwer to theſe 
propoſitions, was à conſent to the 
ceſſion of the rights of the em- 
pire on the iſlands to the left ſide 
of the navigation, but a ſteady re- 
fuſal of cedivg the iſlaud of Bude- 
rich, of aboliſhing the toll of Els- 
feldt, and an obſtinate perſever- 
ance in demanding the non- appli- 
cation of the French laws on emi- 
Fanden to the former countries of 
vinces of Alſace and Lorrain, and 
alfo the relief of Ehrenbreitſtein. 

For ſome few weeks paſt this di- 
plomatic warfare had again been 
carried on with decency and good- 
humour; but the French miniſters, 
who. had diſcovered or imagined 
that ſteruneſs and menace had been 
. occaſionally good weapons to de- 


cide wavering minds and ſoften 


obdurate ſpirits, had 'once more re- 
ourſe to theſe rude expedients,— 
ivery.diſcuſſion, replicd the angry 
miniſters, in acknowledging the 
receipt of the laſt note of the de- 
pugation, is ſuperfluous and almoſt 
ridiculous, when the matter of diſ- 
_ cuſſion had been exhauſted on both 
ſides; when, on the fide of the 
French legation, condeſcenſion 
would now be a crime, and, on that 
of the empire, 8 is become 
a ſyſtem. Nothing more remains 
than to ſtate, in a few words, the 
truly republican conduct of their 
government, and to make known 
its laſt intentions. 
This ſtatement preſented the 


French republic with all the advan- 
tages of victory, throwing aſide 
every obſtacle, giving full powers 
to. conclude, 


* 


and anxious for a 


rabant and Flanders, and the pro- 


BRITISH, AND 


formally objected to the extenſion 

which the deputation had given to 

their propoſition prend the non- 
r 


ſpeedy and ſolid peace, while the 
deputation, at opening of the con. . 
greſs, had ſcarcely powers to be · 
gin a negotiation. In taking the 
negotiation from its birth, they ob- 
ſerved that the order of delibera - 
tion which the French miniſters 
had adopted, from its fimplicity 
and the clear arrangement of the 
ſubjects to be debated, would have 
accelerated its progreſs and haſten- 
ed the general reſult, whilſt the de- 
putation, by mingling queſtions the 
moſt heterogeneous and complicat- 
ed, had been guilty of all the delays 
and. miſunderſtandings which had 
taken place. In enumerating the 
conceflions which the French had 
made, they obſerved, that though 
the poſſeſhon of the forts of Kehl 
and Caſſel was important as milita- 
ry points, yet theſe places had been 
abandoned; that though, from the 
ſuperiority of its arms, the French 
might have pretended to the whole 
courſe of the Rhine, they had ſatis- 
fied themſelves with the half, tak- 
ing the navigation for the limits; 
that the * ample conceſſions 
had been made with reſpect to 
tranſporting to the right ſide of the 
Rhine the property of the feudal 
nobles fituated on the left; that, 
in demanding the abolition of the 
tolls on the Rhine, on the part of 
the empire, France had equally re- 
nounced all thoſe of which the re- 
public was the proprietor; and 
though the, republic might have 
reaſonably objefted to diſcharge 
debts contracted in a war againſt 
its independence, yet conſent ha 
been given that thoſe commercii 
debts ſhould remain to its charge; 
an immenſe benefit, and of ſuch 
importance, that the French repub- 
lic would be fully juſtified for the 
conſequences. of a war to hi 
we might be forced a ſecond 
ume. 2 . After 
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After tracing a ſketch of their 
own conduct during the negotia- 
tions, they began to draw the por- 
trait of that of the deputation, In 

roportion, they obterved, as the 
French government made conceſ- 
ſions, the deputation of the empire 
increaſed its exertions: by appear- 
ing to affix the concluſion of peace 
with each demand, they «ha 
tained every thing from the gene- 
roſity of the French, more really 
anxious to terminate hoſtilities ; but 
which objects, when obtained, were 
only the means of making further 
reclamations, When Kehl and 
Caſſel were given up by the repub- 
lic, the queſtion relating to debts 
was ftarted ; when that article was 
ſettled, others were propoſed, to 
which it was impoſſible, without a 
violation of the French conſtitution, 
to accede—ſuch was the non-appli- 
cation of the laws concerning emi- 
ration to the united countries, To 
inſiſt any longer 6n this. part, they 
added, is an irrefragable proof that 
peace is not in the wiſh of the depu- 
tation, fince it is made to depend 

n a thing impoſſible to be granted. 

hat if this indiſpoſition to peace 
was not in the hearts of the pleni- 
Pon of the empire, it was at 

eaſt evident that the violent ſug- 
2 to which the deputation 

d yielded had the ſame effect, by 
multiplying inſignificant notes and 
propoſitions, and making the ſit- 
kings of congreſs endleſs. | 

After theſe remonſtrances, the 

French miniſters. concluded, with 
ob{crving, that theſe diſcuſſions 
ought to be ended; that fince a 
Whole year had been found inſuf- 
ficient to give peace to Germany, 
it was undoubtedly becauſe other 
views had been entertained than 
thoſe of peace; that at that moment 
it was neceſſary by a formal act on 
dne fide to prove the pacific perſe- 


* ” 


ob- 
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verance of the French government, 


and, on the other, to bring the ple- ; 


nipotentiaries of the empire to a po- 
ſitive explanation; that relying on 
the prudence and humanity” of the 
deputation, they declared that their 
note of the third October explained 
by ſubſequent notes down to the 

refent, was the ultimatum of the 
Proneh government; and that if in 
the delay of ſix days, reckoning from 
the morrow, which was the jth of 
December, the deputation of the 
empire had not given and tranſmits 
ted a categorical and ſatisfactory an- 
{wer on all the points of the ſaid 
note which were in conteſtation, 
their powers were to ceaſe. 


The debates of the deputation on 
the ſtyle and contents of this letter - 


were extremely keen and violent. 
The majority of the deputation 
agreed unconditionally to-the pre- 
poſitions of the French miniſters. 
The miniſters of Auſtria, Saxony 
and Hanover, contended againſt 
all further ceffion, particularly that 
the aſſembly ſhouid infiſt on the 
four points of the emigration, the 
toll on the Weſer, the iſle of Bu- 
derich, and the Frickthall. The 
two, laſt ſeeing that the majority 
gave way, proteſted againſt their 
vote, and left the chamber, that they 
might not take any part in the reſo- 
lution, The count of Liliſbach, 
the Auſtrian minifter, remained, but 
entered the ſame proteſt, and de- 
clared that the contingent of Au- 
ſtria was ready to march, in order 
to protect the empire from further 
aggreſſion, 
'DTheanſwerremitted to the F 


miniſters (ioth of December) cou - 


tained in ſubſtance, that having de- 
manded a categorical and definitive 
anſwer to their ultimatum, the de- 
putation had been compelled to ſub - 


mit their opinions, and to declare 


that they acceded to all the m_ 
| | n 4 
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but that, in makin g this declaration, 


© they expreſſed their hopes that ſuch 
articles gs yet wanted more mature 
exa nination, and further inveſtiga- 
tion, would be left for definitive re- 
gulation, till the formation of the 
articles of peace. Theſe conceſ- 
ſions were prefaced by expreſſions of 
concern at the imputations thrown 


on the deputation by the laſt note of po 
the French miniſters, charging them 
with the difficulties and delays which 


had hitherto attended the negotia- 


tlon; proteſting, on the contrary, 


that they had made the moſt ſtrenu- 
ous exertions to accelerate the paci- 
fication, which was evidently prov- 
ed by the ſacrifices which they now 
cdaflemies; The Pruſſian miniſters 
at the ſame time addreſſed a note to 
the deputation, ſtating that the king, 
their maſter, unwilling to throw any 
further obſtacles in the way of peace, 
by new oppoſition in the critical 
ſtate in whichthe empire then ſtood, 
and expoſe it to new dangers, ac- 
ceded to the vote of the deputation, 
ſatisfying themſelves with proper 
reſerves to recommend likewiſe the 


" Intereſts of Pruſſia at the concluſion 


of the peace. The concluſum which 
was remitted to the imperial com- 
miſſary was ſanctioned immediate- 
Iy, unwilling, as he declared on his 
part, to make any oppoſition to the 
progreſs of the negotiations. | 
Nee with the empire was now 
a meaſure to all appearance arranged 
and determined. The French mi- 


niſters, on receiving the adherence 


of the deputation to their ultima- 
tum, expreſſed the pleaſing ſenti- 
ments which they felt in ſeeing 
their confidence 1n the prudence 
andhumanity of the deputation had 
not been deceived. As the effential 
baſis of the negotiation was their 
formal and entire adhefion to the 


ultimatum, nothing more remained” 


* 
i 
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than the application of the acknow, 
ledged principle of indemnities b 
way of ſeculariſation: but as this 
object deſerved mature confidera- 
tion before it came under diſcuſ. 
ſion, they declared that they would 
in a ſhort time preſent their pro- 
poſitions on this head to the depu- 
tation, truſting that the ſame diſ- 
fition for union and diſpatch 
would attend the ſettlement of this 
E of the negotiation as they had 
ately ſhown with regard to the baſis. 
he plan of indemnity by way of 
ſechlariſation, as it awakened every 
private intereſt, rgquired long and 


minute examination, 


7 deputa- 
tion meanwhile continued its. deli- 
berations on other pqints, and de- 
creed, on the 3 iſt December, that a 
note ſhould be preſented to the 
French mipiſters, requiring them ta 
realiſe the promiſe which they had 
given of the lefſening the weight of 
military contributions on the leſt 
fide of the Rhine, and of raiſing the 
fiege of Ehrenbreitſtein, according to 
the agreement exiſting. A ſpeedy 
and ſatisfactory anſwer was demand - 
ed to theſe propoſitions, in default 
of which a note ſhould be given to 
the imperial commiſſary, praying 
his imperial majeſty to intervene, in 
order to arrive at the deſired end. 
At the end of this note, they thank - 
ed the French miniſters for the re - 


lief which they had given the coun- 


fry on the right fide of the Rhine 
by the retreat of a part of the troops; 
but this article of the reſolution was 
oppoſed by the. Auſtrian miniſter, 
who contended that no thanks were 
due for an act of juſtice which was 
only then begun, and which was 
only the redreſs of an injury, as, 
in conformity to conventions paſſed 
fince the armiſtice, every thing 
which the French government had 
done or exacted in the countries 1. $ 
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the Lower Rhine, occupied by the ed to be put under diſcuſſion, when 
troops, was a violatior of thoſe another ſeries of propoſitions ang 
conventions. remonſtrances, reſpecting the march 

This opinion was not acceded of Ruflian troops. from the French 
tao, and the French propoſitions on miniſters, divided the attegtiog of 

the ſecond baſis of the peace, and the deputation. 
the liſt of indemnities, were expect - 
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CHAP. VII. 


Negotiation at Radfliadt. Note of the French Minifters on the March of the 
Ruffians, vie of the Deputation of the Empire. Diſſat. faction of the French 
Miniſters. Declaration of the French Miniſters ro the Commiſſary of the 

Emperor, Vote of the Diet of Ratiſbon. Paſſage of the Rhine by the Frencl 

Troops, : Remonſtrances of the Empire. Surrender of Ehrenbreitflein. An- 


cifion of the Diet. Threats of Hoftilities by the French Miniſters. Cam- 
gaign of * Refuſal by Championet of the Armiſtice offered Ly the 
Neapolitan Government. Surrender of the Port of Gaeta on the Mediter- 
ranean. Progreſs of the Left Wing of the French Army on the Adriatic. 
Defeat of the Right Wing of Neapolitans, Iuſurrection of the Neapolitans. 
Surrender of Peſcara. Defeat 7 Centre of the Neapolitan Army at Po- 
. poli, Engagements between the French and Neapolitans before Capua. De- 

feat of the French Troops by the Inſurgents in the Garigliano, General In- 
ſurrect ion againſt. the French. New Propoſitions for the Surrender of Capua 
refuſed by Championet. Diſtreſſed Situation of the French Army. Maſ- 
facre of the French. Freſh: Propoſals for the Surrender of Capua accepted. 
Conditions of” the Surrender, Flight of the King from Naples to Sicily. 
Repreſentation by Championet to 2 Dlrectory of the Advantages of the 
Armiſtice. Inſulting Letter of the French Directay to Champiotet reſpect- 
ing the Armiſtice. Stated Cauſes of the Conduct of the Directory. Func- 
tion of the Left Wing of the French Army at Caſerta. State of Parties at 


ral Mack from Naples to the French Camp. Arreſt of Mack, by Order 


tack of the Lazzaroni on the French Camp. Horrors committed by the Lax 
taront at Naples. Rupture of the Armiſtice. Invitation from the [nhabi- 
tants to the French to enter Naples. Advance of the French to Naples, De- 
Sperate Refiftance of the Lazzaroni, Surrender of the Lazzarmi. Pro- 
clamation Championet, Proviſionary Government of the Neapolitan Re- 
Public, Ill Reception by the Directory of the Embaſſadors from the Nea- 
Politan Republic, ' Diſebedience of Championet to the Decrees of the Direc- 
tory. Arreft of Championet, Revolution of Lucca. Conflitution of the 
new Republic of Lucca. State of Finances in France. Tax on Salt. 
Meſage of the Directory to the Council of Five Hundred. Oppoſition of the 
Council of Elders to the Directory. Obſervations on the Conduct of the 
wreetory. Inflances of the Dejpotiſm and Corruption of the Diredory. 
Fit Symptoms of the approaching Fall of the Directory. — Z 
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fever of the Court of Vienna reſpefing the March of the Ru/jjan Troops, De- 


Naples, Defertion of the Neapolitan Army to the French. Hſcate of Ge- 
of the French Directory, at Milan. Eazzaroni in Paſſaſton of Naples. © A.- 
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. Boulay..de la Meurthe, Effet of the Pampllet on the Public Mind, 
| Apprehenſions of the Directory. Proclamations of the Directory previous 10 
tlie Annual Elections. Coalition of Parties againſt the Directory. 


ru Frenchminiſters had waſt- 


ed a year in diplomatic deli- 
berations at Radſtadt, the latter part 
of which time had been chiefly ſpent 
in adjuſting the meaſurement of 
towing paths and tolls, and in diſ- 
putes reſpecting the property of 
the willow - beds that obſtruct the 
courſe of the Rhine; when the 
march of the Ruſſians, which had 
been known to all Europe fix months 
before, and which had been the 
topic of ridicule and of epigrams at 
the directory, began to engage their 
ſieerious attention. In a note remit- 
ted to the imperial miniſter on the 
firſt of January 1799, the French 
plenipotentiaries made a formal de- 
claration, that if the diet of Ratiſ- 
bon conſented to the entrance of the 
Ruſſian troops on the territory of 


the empire, or did not, by every 


means in their power, give it their 
ſtrenuous oppoſition, that ſuch 
entrance would be conſidered by 


France as'a violation of the neutra- 


lity on the part of the empire; that 
the negatiations which were then 
carrying on at Radſtadt ſhould be 
broken off; and that the republic 
and the empire ſhould be placed on 
the ſame footing as they were pre- 
vious to the ſignature of the preli- 
minaries at Leoben, and the con- 
cluſion of the armiſtice. 

The preparations and march of 
the Ruſſians, which in the ſame 


note they ſtyle an incident which 


had been little foreſeen, were re- 
preſented by the French miniſters 
as an object which might become 
fatal to the domeſtic tranquillity of 
Germany, and eventually deſtroy 
the ſolid hopes which had been form- 


ed of a perfect reconciliation and 


* — 


a general peace between the two 
nations. No. perſgn, they added, 
could be deceived with reſpect to 
the motives or the ultimate deſigns 
of the cabinet of Peterſdurgh, ſince 
the deputation of the empire were 
too well inſtructed in the affairs of 
Europe, not to ſee clearly that 


Ruſſia, after having encouraged the 


war during fix years without taking 
any active part, had thus openly 
entered the field againſt ' France, 
with no other intention than that of 
preventing a continental peace from 
taking place; and with defigns no 
leſs evident, of facilitating the plan 
of general uſurpation, which that 
cabinet had ſo long meditated. 
The declaration of the French 
miniſters cauſed much perplexity 
amongſt the members of the depu- 
tation, Thoſe who were anxious 
for peace; as the only means of ſafe- 
ty for Germany, and ſuch as ex- 
pected to receive indemnities from 
the particular protection of the 
French government, were alarmed ; 
while others who had loſt every 
thing, and who could only be bene- 
fited by the chances of war, did not 
diſſemble their ſatisfaction at the 
roſpect of the recommencement of 
ſtilities. The deputation, with. 
out debating the principle, voted 
that the note of the- French mini- 
ſters ſhould be ſent to Vienna 45 
well as to the diet of Ratiſpon. 
The vote of the deputation did 
not ſatisfy the French miniſters, 
who had hoped that tHe majority 0! 
the members would have declared 
that the empire had not ſufficient 
means of oppoſing the march o 
the Ruſſians. The declaration 
which had been made to the ji 
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pire was communicated 01 the tenth 


of January to count Lehrbach 
in Ronen to which the French 
miniſters added, that they thought 
it their duty to make thiscommuni- 
cation to a friendly power ; but at 


the ſame time they. had owders to de- 


clare to the miniſter of lis majeſty 
the emperor, as king o Hungary 
and Bohemia, and archdike of Au- 
ſtria, that in leaving a fee paſſage 
to an army of a power vhich had 
declared war againſt Fraice, and b 
mitting ſuch an arny to crols 
bis ſtate in order to "_ F — 
troops, the emperor pul the repub- 
lic . the N F confider- 
ing this act as a ruptureof the ties 
which, bound both ſtats, and that 
his majeſty was invite to give a 
preciſe and ſatisfactory explanation 
on this ſubject. The conduct of 
the enfperor had long ince diſco- 
vered that no preciſe o ſatisfactor 
explanation would be fiven to ſuch 
a requiſition, when hebad perſon- 
ally attended a reviewof the Rruſ- 
ſian troops, and whet at the mo- 
ment that the Frenc| declaration 
was preſented,” theſe troops were 


- marching from Brunt where the 


had been thus reviefed, towards 
the frontiers of Bavata. The diet 
of Ratiſbon was as inable as the 
emperor was unwillirg to clear up 
the doubts of the Freich miniſters, 
fince, in the aſſemblywhich took 
place on thereceptionf the French 
declaration, they firply reſolved 
that the members ſhuld procure, 
as ſpeedily as poſſible inſtructions 
from their conſtituets, that* the 
emperor's commiſſarſhould be re- 
queſted to make his/eport to his 
imperial majeſty, an that this re- 
folution ſhould be ſa to the depu- 
tation at Radſtadt ah the formal 
notice that as yet io requiſition 
kad been made to t empire con · 
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not following up more active opera- 


cerning the entrance of the Pruſſiaa 
troops on its territory. , 
Meanwhile the French troops which 
had evacuated the right fide of the 
Rhine, according to certain condi- 
tions contaihed in the negotiation, 
repaſſed the river, and took up their 
quarters on the German fide, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of 
the count of Metternich, who pre- 
ſented freſh memorials to the French 
miniſters on that point, as well as on 
the everlaſting theme of raiſing the 
blockade of Ehrenbreitſtein. But as 
the ſtate of the negotiation between 
the French republic and the em- 
peror portended that the negotia- 
tion at Radſtadt could not be of 
long continuance, the French no 
doubt- thought themſelves juſtified 
in making ſuch proviſions againſt 
the rupture as would indemnify 
them for the time they had loſt in 


tions, The French troops that were 
ſtationed along the left of the Rhine, 
between Cologn and Mentz, were 
joined on the right fide by thoſe 
which had formed the blockade of 
Ehrenbreitſtein. This fortreſs had 
been compelled at length to ſurren- 
der from famine. after a refiſtance 
of eighteen months. The French 
found in the place an immenſe 
quantity of ſtores, conſiſting of 192 
— of artillery, about 100,000 
alls, bombs, and grenadoes, :4 
million of cartridges, near 450,006 
weight of powder, 5,000 muſkets, 
and other articles in equal profuſion. 
The anſwer of the cabinet of Ni. 
enna to the note which the French 
miniſters had preſented to the de pu- 
tation reſpecting the march of the 
Ruſſian troops was as little ſenis- 
factory as that of the diet of R-niſ- 
bon. The imperial court was a ſto- 
nifhed that the French ſhould hiave 
conceived the idea of addreſſinę: the 


deputazion 
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deputation of the empire on a fub- 
jet which had norelation with their 
miſſion, expreſſing its ſatisfaction 
that the deputation had referred this 
buſineſs, which was beyond its 
Competence, to thoſe whom it con- 
cerned, and declaring that it would 
wait the report which ſhould be 
made of it by the diet of Ratiſbon. 
The deputation, a few days after 
the reception of this note, coin- 
cided with the opinion of the Au- 
ſtrian cabinet, and declared that the 
march of the Ruſſian troops was 
an affair beyond its competence, 
The French miniſters were not 
of the ſame opinjon with the depu- 
tation; fince, in anſwer to their 
vote that the march of the Ruſſians 
was à matter which no way con- 
cerned them, they declared by a 
note (3 iſt of January) that they had 
orders neither to receive nor remit 
any note on any of the points of 
the negoriation.till that which they 
had remitted on the firſt of Janu- 
ary, reſpecting the march of the 
Ruſſians, had received a categorical 
and ſatisfactory anſwer. On the 
ſame day a meſſage was likewiſe 
delivered to the Auſtrian miniſter, 
count Lehrbach, in which the 
French miniſters declared, that, if 
in fifteen days from the date of their 
letter, the emperor had not com- 
pelled the Ruſſian troops to èvacu- 
ate the Auſtrian territory, and ſuch 


of his other ſtates as made part of . 


the German empire, hoſtilities 
ſhould forthwith begin between him 
and the French republic. 

In the hiſtory of the, military 
operations of the French? republic 

for the paſt year, we left general 
Championer at his camp of Santo 
Germano, the ſpot from whence, 
but a few weeks previous, the king 
of Naples had iſſued his proclama- 

nous, promiſing the deliverance of 
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the Romais from the French yoke, 
and refuſing the armiſtice 'offered 
him from Capua by general Mack, 
on any other condition than the 
ſurrender d Naples. M. Pignatelli 
ſeeing the diſcontent of the Nea- 
politans, nd knowing that a pow- 
erful partyhad conceived the — 


of overtuning the government, as 


well as th: favourable diſpoſition 
of a conſiterable part of the Nea- 
politan offers towards the French, 
withdrew, deeply affected by the 
refuſal of: the French general. 
Championt, in purſuance of his 
plan, transerred his head-quarters 
from Sand Germano to Tora, 
Here he ws made acquainted witk 
the ſucceſsof general Rey on the 


pol of Gata, where this. general 
a 


d found mmenſe magazines and 
flores of eery kind, together with 
a vaſt trainaf artillery, which was 
of infinite trvice in the deplorable 
ſtate of the french army. The poſ- 
__ of tlis poſt was likewifs - 
great impotance, as it ſupport 
the right ofthe army, and ſecured 
the rear frm any ſurpriſe by the 
landing of te enemy. 

It- was het alſo that Championet 
firſt receive news of the left and 
centre of is army. Dubeſme, 
equally igncant of the fate of the 
right, forcei his march along the 
coaſt of tim Adriatic, through 2 
country inttſected with rivers, the 
paſſages to hich were guarded by 
troops whediſputed every ſtep. 
He had crded the $alinello and 
the Trentin with great difficulty, 
but with lile loſs; and, on his 
arrival neaithe Vomano, found 
that the Nesolitans had croſſed it 
to prevent h further progreſs, He 
ſucceeded irepulfing them; and, 
perceiving lat they were making 
3 a * _— 
on the folloin pre 
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forward to the river, which he paſs- 
ed in their preſence; and having, 
bya rapid movement, thrown a body 
of troops on their flank, he gained 
a complete victory, and forced the 
remainder of the right wing of the 
Neapolitan army to retreat. 

A formidable inſurrection which 
took place in the rear of the French 
army at Teramo, of which the in- 
ſurgents, to the amount of fix thou- 
ſand, had taken poſſeſſion, and 
where they had maſſacred every 
perſon belonging to the French, 
did not arreſt the progreſs of the 
left wing. Duheſme ſent back de- 
tachments to reduce the inſurgents ; 
and marching forwards with the 
remainder, taking advantage of the 
conſternation into which he had 
thrown the right wing of the Nea- 
politans at the battle in the Voma- 
no, he appeared before Peſcara 
without artillery or ammunition, 
and, by threats of a general ſack on 
the one hand, and promiſes of fa- 
your and clemency on the other, 
induced the garriſon to open the 
gates of this important fortreſs, 
which was the key of the Adriatic ; 
and the poſſeſſion of which was 
equally uſeful to the progreſs of the 
left wing towards Naples, as that 
of Gaeta on the Mediterranean to 
the advance of the right. 

The centre of the army under 
general Lemoine had croſſed the 
chain of the Appennines in one of 
s moſt difficult paſſes, continually 
expoſed to the incurfions of the in- 
2 peaſantry, who maſſacred 
without pity wherever they , met 
with little reſiſtance. The ſmall 
number of his forces did not per- 
mit Lemoine to keep up his com · 
munications with Aquila, being 
compelled to concentrate his troops 
in order to force the poſt of Popili, 
where the centre of the Neapolitan 
army were ſtrongly intrenched, and 
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thereby prevented the junction of 
the centre of the French with its 


left. The reſiſtance was at firſt ob- 


ſtinate. The bridge over the Pef- 


cara was forced with difficulty, and 


the town was gained. The Nea- 


politans fled with precipitation, and 
the whole column might have been 

deſtroyed had the French -general . 
continued the purſuit, which his 


ignorance of the poſitions of the 
other diviſions of the French army 
prevented him from effecting. 
While the centre diviſion formed 
its communication with the right 
by Venafro, general Rey, leaving a 
garriſon at Gaeta, marched on to- 
wards Capua with the remainder 


of his column, and took his poſi. 


tion along the Volturno, which co- 
vered that city to the ſea. General 


Macdonald, who commanded the 
main body, had fallen down from 


Calvi, and had marched on to re- 
connoitre the ground around Ca- 
pua. A ſmart ſkirmiſh enſued, in 


which the French troops mingled 


with the Neapolitans, and the hope 
of entering the town with the ene- 
my led the French to purſue them 
to the walls. The cannon of the 
place protected the retreat of the 
Neapolitans, and the French were 
compelled to retire with ſome loſs 
to Cajazzo, where Macdonald took 
his poſition, His right flanked the 
high road leading from Capua, 
leaving a reſerve at Calvi, a daring 
and dangerous poſition before a yet 
numerous enemy, covered by a ri- 
ver, protected by a ſtrong place, 
the maſter of the left fide and of 
all the fords of the Volturno, with 
the means of drawing conſiderable 
enforcements from the capital be- 
hind, and which it was probable 
would uſe every effort to prevent the 
invaſion which threatened it. 

This perilous poſition was the 
reſult, however, of circumſtances 
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of which the general had not the 
command, and which he has not 
yet thought proper to reveal. His 


' own plan was to have waited at Ca- 


Janclo, to concentrate his army by 
the di viſions of the left and the cen- 


tre, and not to have advanced into 


a country every where in inſurrec- 
tion until he had a force fitted to 


. cope with the dangers to which he 


would be expoſed. The event juſ- 
tified Championet's intentions. On 
his return to the head-quarters at 

eano from Venafro, where he 


had gone to concert the operations 


of the ſiege of Capua with Le- 
moine, he found diſpatches from 


general Rey, informing him that a 


og ious number ' of inſurgents 
ad aſſembled at Sofia, who threat- 
ened to cut down the bridges on 
the Garigliano, and even menaced 
the camp, Strong detachments 
were ſent againſt them to re-eftabliſh 
the communications. The infur- 
gents were in force, and not-onl 
oppoſed the paſſage of the Frenc 
troops, but beat them, even when 
reinforced, in ſucceflive engage- 
ments, and at length forced them 
to retreat. During theſe onflicts 
with the French troops, other 
bodies of infurgents poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the bridges on the Gari- 
gliano, which they cut down, ſeiſed 
the park of reſerve belonging to 
the army, _ — ammunition- 
waggons, plundered the baggage, 
and — easier Nb all 
the poſitions. 

During thefe tranſactions in the 
rear of the French army, ſome ge- 
eral officers, commiſſioned by the 
viceroy of Naples to make pro- 
poſitions for an armiſtice, in order, 
as they faid, to conclude a ſtable 


peace, preſented themſelves before 


Championet, offering to ſurrender 
the city of Capua, and to draw a 
military line in which the armies 
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ſhould wait the orders of their re- 
ſpective governments. Champio- 
net refuſed to enter into the diſcuſ- 
ſion unleſs the ſurrender of Naples 
was comprehended in the armiſtice; 
aſtoniſhed, at the ſame time, that, 
in the ſtate of diſtreſs in which the 
French army was, fuch propoſitions 
ſhould be made to him. Theſe 
propoſitions were repeated the next 
day, and met with the fame re- 
fufa! HR | 

But, on returning towards the 
head-quarters at Teano from this 
conference, Championet found the 
troops that guarded it fallen back, 
and the town evacuated. The in- 
ſurgents had gained the beights, and 
were making diſpoſitions for an at- 
tack. Theſe hands were diſperſed; 
but the ſame evening Championet 
was informed that the inſurrection 
was general, that every part of the 
kingdom was in arms, and that the 
inſurgents were commanded by ex- 
22 officers, Lemoine, who 

ad croſſed the Volturno, ſent word 
that his head-quarters were-attack- 
ed, No further news could be ob- 
tained*of the left wing under ge- 
neral Duheſme, No detachments 
or couriers could reach him, and 
it was believed that' he had been 
ſurrounded by infurgents. 

The inſurrection gained on the 
rear of the French army. Santo 
Germano, and the whole of the 
country around, had erected the 
ſtandard of revolt. Championet's 
baggage and equipages were pil. 
laged; one of his aide-du-camps 
was burnt alive; another was taken 
priſoner. At Fendi and Jhi, wo- 
men, children, travellers, ſoldiers, 
were all inhumanly maſſacred. This 
extermination (it is aſſerted by the 
French) took place in couformity 
to the orders of the king of Naples, 
ſigned with his hand, ſtating, that 
as ſoon as the French ſh _ 
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t foot on the territory of his 


ingdom, that all the communes 
riſe in maſs and begin the maffacre. 
This manifeſto of carnage, was 
but too well executed. The mon- 
ers, whoſe number was immenſe, 
fulfilled their commiſſion with hor- 
rid joy. Thus ſurrounded, the 
French troops were left without 
provifions. The numerous detach- 
ments which they furniſhed to march 


againſt the rebels had conſiderably - 


diamniſhed their forces. The burn- 
ing of the park of artillery, and 
ammunition waggons, left each ſol- 
dier only a fingle round of cart- 
ridges, The communication with 
Rome was cut off; a junction with 
the left wing was become impoſſi - 
ble. The Neapolitans were mak - 
ing preparations for a 
tack. A landing was about to take 
place at the mouth of the Garigli- 
ano of the troops that had embark- 
ed at Leghorn, and which were to 
fall on the rear while general Mack 


made an attack in front. N 
Such was the poſition of Cham- 
pionet, who called in all his 


poſts, reſolved to conquer or periſh, 
when a trumpet preſented itſelf the 
third time at the advanced poſts of 
the French. army, announcing the 
arrival of the former deputation 
with more gxtenfive powers. In 
this ſituation there was little room 
. for heſitation. The armiſtice was 
concluded between Championet 
and the prince of Milliano, the 
principal conditions of which were 
the ſurrender of C with all 
its ſtores and artillery; the poſſeſ- 
fron of the country by the French 
army from Acerra before Naples; 
ene vento and along to the, Adria- 
tie to ſerve as a line of demarca- 
tion ; the evacuation of the Nea- 
bolitan ports by the ſhips of hoſtile 
Powers; and the 


millions of livres, This armiſtice 
1799. 


rejection by either government, 


appears, that the king for ſome 


general at- 


and 
preſerve the tranquillity of the = 


from the claſſes of the nobles and 


niſter had been requeſted by them 


companied by ſeveral of the nobi- 


payment of ten 
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vas to be ratified by the reſpective 


governments; and no hoſtilities 
were to take place, in caſe of the 


till after three days notice. 

"The king of the Two Sicilies, 
with the royal family, had been for 
ſome days ſafely landed at Palermo, 
The flight from Naples had been 
decided on in the council; but, it 


time had reſiſted the propoſition, 
either diſbelieving the danger, or 
unwilling to abandon ſo precipi- 
tately the ſeat of government. 
Overcome by the remonſtrances of 
thoſe who were partiſans for the 
retreat, and who were ſaid to have 
uſed artifices, ſuch as pretended 
conſpiracies, and popular inſurrec- 
rections, to bend him to ſubmiſ- 
on, he created Pignatelli viceroy, 
and embarked on board the Bri- 
tiſh ſhips, during the night of the 
firſt of January with his court, ac- 
companied by the Britiſb, Auſtrian, 
uſſran miniſters. In order to 


a civic guard was formed, the of- 
ficers of which were taken equally 


private citizens. The Spaniſh mi- 


to negotiate au armiſtice with the 
French general, but he had refuſed 
the commiſſion, ſince the authority 
of this body was inſufficient to 


t him the neceſſary powers. 
The viceroy and es ac- 


lity, went ane w, on the 14th, to en- 
treat the Spaniſh miniſter to inter- 
poſe, and procure an armiſtice and 
a capitulation for Naples. He ac- 
cepted at firſt the office of peace- 
maker ; but, finding other ob He N 
he was compelled to decline it al- 
together. | 
he armiſtice having been con- 

cluded and ſigned on the 21ſt of 

© January, 
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January, the French placed a gar- 
riſon in Capua the following day, 
and the reſt of the army encamped 
without the city. Championet, diſ- 
embaraſſed by the armiſtice, from a 
formidable oppoſition infront, took 
advantage of his preſent poſition to 
clear the country of the inſurgents 
in his rear. Ia a confidential note 
to the dire ory, which accompa- 
nied the news of the capitulation, 
Championet had painted the ex- 
treme diſtreſs of his army, and the 
imminent dangers which threatened 
it; repreſenting that he was ſur- 
. rounded on all fides, in want of 
proviſions, ammunition, and arti- 
cles of every kind; that the loſs of 
a battle would have been the total 
loſs of the army, and that a victory 
even before Capua would have 
been uſeleſs. He urged the im- 
portance of the poſſeſſion of 4 place 
which ſupplied the army with all 
Its wants, and opened to it the way 
to Naples; that a ſuſpenſion of 
arms with a government ſo perfidi- 
ous, was nothing more than a ſtra- 
tagem of war; that ſuch articles 
were impoſed as would lead the 
Neapolitans to break the armiſtice, 
in various ways, whenever he 
"pleaſed; that, at the time in which 


they received the news of the capi- 


tulation of Capua, he ſhould be 

maſter of Naples, having the means 
of revolutionifing it from his head- 
quarters at Caſerta, by the active 
* correſpondence which he was about 


to open with the diſaffected party, 


"and who, as appeared by their con- 
duct towards the viceroy, had not 
been ſtrangers to the ſpeedy con- 
clufion of this uſeful treaty. 

But the directory was informed 
of the armiſtice before the letter of 
Championet reached them, The 
oppoſition e by this general to 
the ceſſion of the Roman republic, 


when the king of Naples took poſ- 


* 
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ſeſſion of Rome, was an involun- 


tary violation of the compact which, 
it has been aſſerted, had paſſed be- 
tween this prince and the French 
directory. Ehe iovaſion of Naples 
was deemed a ſtill groſſer act of 
perfidy, and juſtified in ſome mea- 
ſure the horrible orders for maſſa- 
cre iſſued by the Neapolitan go- 
vernment. The directory were at 
the ſame time*innocent of this rup- 
ture of the ſecret treaty. They 
could not indecd diſcover either to 
France or to the army their inten- 
tions; but they had taken every ſe- 
cret method of acting towards the 
king of Naples with loyalty. The 
ſacrifice of Championet and the 


French army were but of little im- 


portance. The armiſtice had ſaved. 
both. This armiſtice was ſo highly 
diſapproved by the directory, that 
a letter was written to Championet 
in the moſt ſevere and inſulting 
terms. This letter was, however, 
retracted ſome ſhort time after, 
when Championet had urged his 
unanſwerable reaſons, The direc- 
tory, or rather ſuch of the mem- 
bers as were in the ſecret, had now 
to deal with an ignorantly diſobe- 
dient general, as well as an inno- 
cently betrayed king. 

It was at Caſerta that Champio- 
net received news of the fate of the 
left wing of the army which had 
been enveloped by inſurgents, as 
was ſuſpected, in the provinces of 
the Abruzza, After the taking of 
Peſcara, Duheſme extended his line 
to Ortona and Lanciano, and then 
directed his march towards Popoll. 
After various dangers and eſcapes, 
Duheſme reached Sulmona and 
Venafro, and finally joined Cham- 


pionet at his head-quarters at Ca- 


ſerta. , 
Macdonald, between whom and 
Championet ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing had ariſen, had given in bs 
| diſmiſſion, 
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diſmiſſion, and was replaced by the 
general Dufreſne. Lemoine was 
ent to Paris to receive inſtructions 
from the directory reſpecting the 
kind of government to be given to 
Naples. Championet, in the mean 
time, was active in finding means 
of communication with the Neo- 
politan malcontents. A commit- 
tee was formed to this effect, which 
received a continued relation of 
what was paſling in the city. The 
emiſſaries carried back inſtructions 
to the revolutionary party, who 
having come to a reſolution to co- 
operate with the French for the de- 
ſtruction of the old government, 
and having received new aſſurances 
which led them to rely on the fide- 
lity and generoſity of the French 
army, began to declare their inten- 
tions more openly. A particular 
circumſtance brought on the criſis 
ſooner than had 
A French agent had been ſent from 
the general under a ſafe conduct to 
Naples, to haſten the payment of 
the money agreed on by the treaty. 
The viceroy was ſtill in place, and 
received him very cordially ; but 
the viſit of the agent and the object 
of his miſſion were no ſooner 
nown, than a violent fermenta- 
tion took place. The French 
agent was in danger of being aſ- 
laſſnated, but was faved by the 
French party. From this moment 
the two parties, thoſe who were 
for the exiſting government, and 
thoſe who were for its deſtruction, 
no longer diſguiſed their opinions. 
One of the malcontents having 
been killed, the whole city was 
thrown into confuſion ; ſome were 
anxious to avenge the victim, others 
abetted the aſſaſſin, The ſtruggle 
came ſerious, The Lazzaroni, 
who were in the royal intereſt, took 
ſſeſſion of all the arms, and, form- 
themſelves into bands, ran 
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through the ſtreets invoking the 
names of the king and St. Janua- 
rius. General Mack was ſignaliſed 
as à traitor; the remains of the 


army which he commanded were 


confidered as jacobins, corrupted 
by French gold, The viceroy even 
was become an object of ſuſpicion; 


and, apprehenſive of the danger 


that awalted him from both ſides, 
he wiſely withdrew to his bar e, 
which lay in the bay, and ſet fail 
for Sicily. A 

The ſoldiers who compoſed the 
Neapolitan army, ſtrangers for the 
moſt part to the climate which 
they inhabited, and terrified by the 


menaces of the Lazzaroni, (a ſpe- _ 


cies of ſoldiery with whoſe tactics 
they were unacquainted) had no 
better part to take than to throw 
themſelves as deſerters into the 
French ranks. This deſertion was 
roteted, and in two days the 
— army was quite diſor- 
ganiſed and annihilated. 
General Mack, informed of what 


was paſſing, having no ſoldiers to \ 


defend him, and abandoned to the 


capricious fury of the Lazzaroni, 


provided himſelf with a retreat, and 
demanded an aſylum from Cham- 
pionet. His danger became ſo im- 
minent, that he arrived at Caſerta 
on the heels of the officer whom he 
had ſent to aſk for protection. The 
myſtery of ten thouſand men op- 
poſing and vanquiſhing eighty 
thouſand began to be cleared up. 
The reſpective governments and 
the armies were continually at croſs 


purpoſes, and —_— each other's ' 
i 


deſigns. Championet little ſuſpect- 
ed that the Roman repiiblic had 
been fold to the king of Naples; 


and Mack was equally far from 


imagining thas he ſhould be driven 
to ek refuge with his army from 
the Neapolitans, in the camp of 


the enemy he was ſent to deſtroy. 


82 Championet 
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like madmen on the advanced poſts 
of the French at Ponte Rotto, routed 


the advanced guards, and penetrat- 


ed even to the line. They were 


received by the troops under arms; 


who, without giving the Lazzaroni 


time to obſerve their poſitions, bore 
hopes of reſtraining theſe ruffians, 


dowy on the ragged multitude, and, 


having killed numbers, and diſperſed 
the xeſt, returned back to their 


poſts. The Lazzaroni had previ- 


. ouſly mage themſelves maſters of 
the Caſtello Novo, and of the fort 


of Camine; and had proclaimed 
that they were going to exterminate 


the French, and their partiſans the 
jacobins. 
ſearching for thoſe diſaffected per- 
ſons, they had begun to break open 
the houſes of the inhabitants, and 
to commit depredations. 
* , was about to be given up to every 


Under pretence of 


Naples 
kind of horror under the. rule of 


theſe ruflians, when the youn 
prince of Molliterno, a ſecret frien 


to liberty, and of a family which 


had conſiderable wn with the 
people,, mingled himfelf with the 


zzaroni, and ſucceeded in per- 


ſuading them to ele him their ge- 


. neral, 
with the reigning authorities of the 


He had begun in concert 


city to re · eſtabliſu order, and to en- 
ter into negotiation with the Frgnch 
eneral, when the Lazzaroni, hav- 


ing intimation of his deſigns, re- 


volted againſt their chief, and be- 
gun again their plunder. The pre- 


. tended jacobins and their property 
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Championet received Mack with were the principal objects of their 
kindneſs; and gave him a paſſport 
and eſcort to accompany him to 
Milan, where the directory cauſed 
him to be arreſted as a priſoner of 
war; a meaſure to which Champi- 
. onet was no way acceſſory, and 
which he reprobated. The Lazza- 
roni, who were exaſperated at ſecin 
their prey eſcape them, collected 
themſelves in a body, and raſhed 


they ſacriſiced to their 


were left of ſaving t 
Aeize on the forts, and call the 


fury. Among the victims whom 
rice and 
rage, were the duke Della Torre 


and his brother Clement Filoma- 


vino, whom they maſſacred and 
' burnt ; neither of whom had ever 
been known as patriots; and the 
. former of whom was diſtinguiſhed 


only by his multiplied acts of be- 
cence, and by his love of the 


arts. 


The attack of the Lazzaroni on 
the vanguard of the French, which 
was a rupture of the armiſtice, was 


alſo with Championet the fignal 


for an attack on Naples. Molli- 
terno and his friends, having loſt all 


found, that the only means which 
city, were to 
French tor their affiſtance. They 
had gained poſſeſſion of the caſtle 


of St. Elmo, the news of which 
was the fignal of advance to th: 


French. The diviſion under ge- 


neral Dufteſne, lately the right com- 


manded by Macdonald, marched 


forward, and encamped on two 
lines before Averſa. The vanguard 
was 


ſted at Melito, and within 
gun- hot of Naples. The diviſion 


of Duheſme marched from Acerta; 
and, after pom an enormous 


maſs of armed peaſants, encamped 


on two lines to the leſt of Naples. 


Theſe lines were ſtrengthened by 
a brigade detached from Bene- 
vento, which was attacked by 3 


band of five or fix thouſand pes - 
ſants; 


who, unſkilled in the 
ſtratagems of war, fell into an 
ambuſh near the Caudine Forks 
(the fpot where the Romans paſſe! 
under the yoke of the Samnites), 
and were for the moſt part deſtroj . 


ed. Such detachments were made 


from the different [poſts in 
country around Naples, as co 


_ 
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be ſpared. from a ſervice no leſs 
dangerous than the attack of the 
city, which was that of quelling 
infurrections, and cruſhing armies 
of inſurgents. a : | 

The following day theſe two divi- 


ſions, which were charged with the 


attack of Naples, drew nearer to the 
town, and gained the heights. Two 
battalions took poſſeſſion of Capo 
di Monte, to eſtabliſh a carre-» 


ſpondence of ſignals with fort St. 


The firſt .grand diviſion 


Elmo, 


placed their centre between the 


city and Capo di Chino; the van- 
guard was poſted in the ſuburbs. 

he ground. to the left of the city 
was occupied by the left diviſion, 
= to the right by a brigade 


under general Ruſca. The artillery 
under general Eble, was placed in 
ſuch poſitions. as gave it the com- 
mand of Naples, 2 
Every thing was ready for the 


aſſault. Naples was about to be 
delivered over to all the horrors of 
ſtorm, and the impatient ſoldier was 
waiting for the ſignal of attack. 
Championet ftill heſitated : he was 
anxious to prevent ſuch an unneceſ- 
ſary waſte of life, and ſigned a pro» 
clamation to this effect, which he ad- 
dreſſed, by the chief of a ſquadron, 
to the magiſtrates pf the city, But 
Naples had now no magiſtrates, 
The place was in a-complete ſtate 
of anarchy, Such of the inhabi- 
tants as had not taken arms remain- 
ed cloſely ſhut up in their houſes; 
or had concealed themſelves from 
the fury of the Lazzaroni, who, to 
the number of ſixty thouſand, had 
worn to defend themſelves to, the 
The. meſſenger of Champio- 
yet was received by a volley of 
muſquetry; a ball broke the pom- 
mel of hls ſaddle; and, on his at- 
tempting to make them underſtand 
the general's ropoſutions, another 
Jolle) forced him de retreat. 


ever they could penetrate. 


dreſs and courage. 
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Championet had imagined that 


the exhibition of his forces would 


have led the Lazzaroni to ſome 
compromiſe, and with this idea had 


deferred the attack to next day; but 


the Lazzaroni, during the night, 
made ſeveral ſallies, and kept up ſo 
terrible a fire, that the general loſt 
all hopes of gaining them by any 
other means than 13 and the 
aſſault was definitively reſolved on. 
Information had been received, dur- 
ing the night, that the patriots in poſ- 
ſelbon of St. Elmo waited the ſig- 
nal of the French, in order to open 
their fire on the city. Orders were 
8 for the two battalions on 

apo di Monte to march in the 
ſilence of the night, and, by bye» 


ways, to join the garriſon at St, 


Elmo; to announce their arrival by 
the junction of their colours wit 

thoſe of the patriots, when the ei- 
tadel was to make a general diſ- 
charge of all its artillery, Oa this 
ſignal general Eble was to open all 
his batteries. - The whole army 
which inveſted the city were to 
ruſh forward, and bear down every 
thing that oppoſed them. Co- 
lumns, armed with. torches, were 
to carry fire and deſolation where- 
Such 
were the orders given and executed. 
The Lazzaroni met the attack, or 
rather made it, with aſtoniſhing ad- $ 
They fought 
every where, to uſe the language 
of a general who headed one of the - 
divigons, like lions. When re- 

pulſed, they. returned again to the 


Charge, and ſeveral times repulſed 


the French in their turn. The 


battle for a long time hung dubious, ' 


With difficulty, at length, they loſt 
ſome ground, and part of their ar- 


tillery. The French. were in poſ- 


ſeſſion of ſeveral ſtreets. The Laz- 
zaroni were haraſſed, preſſed, byt 
not vanquiſhed, Night overtook 
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the combatants: the fire continued. 
The French troops, overcome with 
fatigue, divided themſelves into 
equal portions. The one half kept 
up the fight, whilſt the other lay 
down to reſt amidſt corpſes and 
ruins. The day dawned: the fury 
of the combatants redoubled: pro- 
digies of valour ſhone on both ſides: 
every man was that day a hero: the 
final victory was yet uncertain. 

A momentary ceſſation of car- 
nage had taken place, from the ex- 
hauſted ſtate of both parties; and 
Championet, in order to finiſh the 
ſtruggle, had given orders to force 
the paſſages to the Caſtello Novo, 
and the Fort del Camine, with the 
bayonet; to penetrate into, and 
turn the quarter of the Lazzaroni. 
A divifion was ordered to march 
into the heart of the city, and take 
poſſeſſion of the palace; and an- 
other to form its junction with the 
garriſon of St. Elmo, who had al- 
ready gained a portion of the town, 
Meanwhile, Championet had ſpak- 
en to ſome of the inhabitants, who 

had crept forth from their houſes, 
and had given them aſſurances of 
protection. Reſpect for St. Januarius 
was the charm that operated moſt 


on their hearts. The report of the 


general's reſpect for Januarius was 
carried into the ranks of the Laz- 
zaroni. The cry of Yivent les Fran- 

/gois / began to be heard. A guard 
of honour/ was ſtationed at the 
church of this apoſtle ; the conſign 
was Reſpe for St. Fanuarius ! The 

eneral's converſion flew through- 
out the city. The avenues to the 
church were crowded. One of the 
chiefs of the Lazzaroni placed him- 
ſelf at the head of the French. He 
harangued his terrible ſoldiers; or- 
dered them to ceaſe their fire, and 
ground their arms. He was heard 


: with reſpe& and obejed. A ſhout 
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of general joy ſucceeded the eries 
of. mourning and the ſhrieks of de. 
ſpair; the war was ended, and peace 
re-eſtabliſhed. N 

It was the fortune of the French, 


in this campaign, to make allies of 


their 'enemles, as it were, on the 
field of battle. A part of the re- 
gular troops had gone over with 
general Mack previous to the entry 
into Naples; the Lazzaroni, -who | 


had hitherto been the moſt ſtrenu- 


ous defenders of the royal cauſc, 
were now as loud in their vocifera- 
tions in what ** called the cauſe 
of liberty; and, like ardent proſe- 
lytes to a new ſyſtem, began to 
evince the ſincerity of their con- 
verſion by proceeding to pillage the 
royal palace, and the houſes of thoſe 
who had been attached to the court. 
The demonſtrations of this zeal 
were immediately repreſſed by 
Championet ; 0 after having 
taken poſſeſſion of all the forts, and 
encamped his army on the heights 
around Naples, appointed Dufreſne 
commander of the place, and or- 
dered all the inhabitants to be diſ- 
armed ; leſt amongſt ſo capricious 
and inflammable a people ſome ac- 
cidental ſpark ſhould fall which 
might ſet them again in conbuſ- 
tion. Owing to this wiſe meaſure 
the Rue of the city was not 
diſturbed for a moment during the 
reſidence of the French. 

The day after the ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, the army of Rome w 
5 the army of Naples, 

ne general aſſembled the troops, 
and announced this order amidſt 
the ſhouts of the populace and the 
thunder of the artillery. Mount 
Veſuvius, which had been tranquil 


for five years paſt, lighted the 


2 on that day with its 
flames. This phznomenon, which 
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indication of the anger of their 
favourite ſaint, was now hailed 
as a favourable omen: but, leſt 
the inhabitants ſhould miſtake the 


motives of the invaſion, and take 


umbrage at the denomination given 
to the French army, Championet 
(24th . January) addreſſed to the 
Neapolitans the following procla- 
mation 8561 

« You are at length free: your 
liberty is the only reward which 
France claims from its conqueſt; 
and the only clauſe of the treaty of 
peace, which the army of the re- 
public has juſt ſolemnly ſworn, to- 
gether with yourſelves, within the 
walls of your capital, and on the 
_ of the throne of your laſt 

hg, 

« Woe be to him who ſball fefuſe 
to ſign with us this honourable com- 
paR, in which the whole of the ad- 
vantage is on the fide of the con- 
quered, and which leaves nothing 
to the conqueror but the glory of 
having conſolidated your happi- 
neſs: ſuch one ſhall be treated as 
a public enemy, againſt whom we 
remain in arms. 

„If there be any among you 
who have hearts-ungrateful enough 
to reject that liberty which we have 
purchaſed for you at the price of 
our blood —or any, whom inſanity 
would lead to regret a, king who 
has forfeited whatever right he had 
to command them, by the violation 
of the oath which he had made to 
defend them, let them fly to the 
diſhonoured ſtandard of perjury ;' 
eternal war againſt them, let them 
be cut off 

„Republicans! the cauſe under 
which you have ſo generouſly ſuf. 
fered is at length decided. What 
the brilliant victories of the army 
of Italy were not able to effet— 
what had for ſo long a time retarded 
of all Europe 
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— what had ſuſpended the hopes of 
a general peace—what had hitherto 
prevented the fulfilment of the faith 
of treaties, and raiſed apprehenſions 
of another general war, — the blind- 
neſs of your laſt king bas happily 
accompliſhed. 

Let him accuſe, therefore, only 
his 'own inordinate ambition, and 
the folly of his aggreſſion, for the 
happineſs of your lot, and the diſ- 
grace of bis; but let him remain 


a juſt object of puniſhment for hav= + 


ing attacked, contrary to the faith 
of treaties, an allied nation, and 
for having purpoſed to deprive 
a_ neighbouting people of their li- 
berty, by the loſs of a throne which 
he diſhonoured, and by the reflex- 
ion of having contributed to the 
regaining your liberty. Let no 
fear poiſon the ſentiment of a hap- 
pineſs ſo unexpected: the ar y 
which I command, remains among 
you for your defence; it will loſe 
its laſt ſoldier, and ſhed the laſt 
drop of its blood, before it ſuffers 
your laſt tyrant to entertain even 
the hope of renewing the preſcrip- 
tions of your families, and of open- 
ing again the dungeons in which he 
has ſo long buried them. | 
« Neapolitans ! if the French 
army aſſume at preſent the title of 
Army of Italy, it is only. from the 
ſolemn engagement which it has 
taken to die - your cauſe, and to 
make no uſe of its arms but for your 
independence, and the preſervation 
of the rights which it has obtained 
for you. | 
Let the people feel no appre- 
henſions for the liberty of their 
worſhip: let the citizen be no long- 
er anxious for the ſecurity of his 
property. The tyrants have been 
ſtrongly. intereſted in the exertions 
which they have made to calumni- 
ate the loyalty of the French na- 
tion; but a very ſhort time will 
$4 ſuſſce 
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ſuffice to undeceive ſuch as have 
harboured unjuſt ſuſpicions, and 
which have been weapons put into 
their hands by deſpotiſm, in order 
to excite them to the moſt deplo- 
rable exceſſes, 


„ The organiſation of plunder 


and aſſaſſination, formed by your 
laſt king, and executed by his cor- 
rupted agents, as a means of de- 
fence, has been attended with the 
moſt ſhocking effects, and the moſt 
fatal conſequences ; but as we have 
removed the cauſe of the evil, it 
will be eaſy to ſtop the career, and 
eyen repair the calamities. May 
the republican authorities, which 
are about to be created, re-eſtabliſh 
order and tranquillity on the baſis 
of a paternal adminiſtration! May 


they diſſipate the terrors of igno- 


Trance, and calm the fury of fana- 
ticiſm with a zeal equal to that 
which has been employed by per- 
fidy to alarm and irritate them ! 
and ſoon will that ſeverity of diſci- 
pline, which re-eſtabliſhes order 

ith ſo much facility among the 
troops of a free people, put an end 
to ſuch diſorders as are excited by 
hatred, and which the right of re- 
priſal has not been too forward to 


epreſs.“ 33 
This proclamation, which in- 


 Arructed the Neapolitans with the 
| Intentions of the French general, 


was immediately followed by an 


edit, entitled, A Law for the 
proviſionary Government of the 
| Neapolitan Republic;” in which, 
among other proviſions, it was en- 
Joined, that the Neapolitan repub- 
lic ſhould be proviſionally repre- 
ſented by twenty-one citizens, who 
were named in the edit, This aſ- 
 "ſembly of repreſentatives were to 
be inveſted with the legiſlative and 
executive authority, till the com- 
plete organiſation of the conſti - 


tutional government ſhould take 


military pillagers. 
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place; and their decrees were not 
to have the force of a law till ſanc- 
tioned by the general in chief. 
The trophies of victories ſent to 
Paris. were followed ſoon after by 
embaſſadors from Naples, to pre- 
ſent the vows of the new republic, 
and to fraterniſe with the French 
government. But the embaſfadors 


were no more in the ſecret than 


the general, and were received with 
every mark of contumely and con- 
tempt. To have received them 
well would have been a further 
violation of the compact with the 
king of Naples. The * vengeance 
of the directory did not loug delay 
falling on Championet himſelf. A 
decree of the directory had en joined 
the attendance of civil commiſſaries 
on the operations of the armies. In 
the 3 of Italy, the com- 
manders, it was ſuſpected, had taken 
more than their ſhare. The com- 
miffaries were ſent to controul, or 
monopoliſe theſe robberies. Cham- 

ionet reſiſted the operations of 

aypoult, the commiſſary named 
by the directory; and, by a coun» | 
ter-decree, broke the commiſſion 
and diſmiſſed all the agents; diſ- 
avowing, by this a&, the authority 
of the directory, and diſputing 4 
right not allowed them by the cou- 
ſtitution, of creating ſuch com- 
miſſions, and giving them the at- 
tributes and privileges which the 


decree of the directory authoriſed 


them to exerciſe. Had the direc- 
tory been Aſelf pure, no one would 
have regretted meaſures - which 
ſhould uu a ſtop to the depreda- 
tions of the generals; but in, tbe 
preſent inſtance it was little elſe 
than a ſtruggle between civil and 


But white C hampionet was em- 
ploying himſelf in reducing the in- 
was 2 in the provinces, in ex- 
tracting treaſures for the anz, b 
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making new perforations into the 
ruins of Pompeia and Hercula- 
neum, and affiſting the proviſion- 
ary government in the organiſation 
of the new republic, he was ſtruck 
. with a mandate from the directory, 


which ordered him, together with 


the generals Rey, Duheſme, Du- 
freſne,' Bonami, and Brouther, to 


ſurrender themſelves prifoners of 


. ſtate, and undergo a trial before a 
court-martial for diſobedience.— 
Theſe generals obeyed the mandate, 
and returned to France; but the 
ſtruggle which ſoon after took 
place at Paris, and which over- 
threw the directory, prevented this 
trial from taking place. 

Whilſt Championet was playin 
the principal part in the conque 
of Naples, other generals were em- 
ployed in nokiliog leſſer ſtates, 


agreeably to the new ſyſtem of re- 


volutioniſing governments. The 
army in Piedmont and the Cifal- 
pine republic had received orders 
to diſcontinue its march upon Tuſ- 
cany; but, as hoſtilities againſt any 
other ſtates were not forbidden, the 
little republic of Lucca became an 
object of revolutionary ſpeculation. 
This territory wag invaded by the 
French, who immediately impoſed 
on it a contribution of two millions 
of livres. The principles of libe 
made too much progreſs in this 
republic for the inhabitants not to 
ſeize the opportunity, while the 
French diſburthened them of their 


money, to rid themſelves alſo of 


their oligarchical government. But 


the government wilely averted the 


ſtorm, and took the lead in the re- 
volution, agreeing to the popular 
requiſition by decreeing the aboli- 
tion of all privileges and titles, the 
ſovereignty of the people, the inte- 
Inty and independence of the re- 
public, the return as much as poſ- 
| ſidle to the conſtitution, before- the 
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uſurpation of 2556, and the beſtow- 1 


ing places of truſt and power on # 
thoſe who could adminiſter them 
cheapeſt. But in ceding thus much 
to the people, they thought it wiſe 
to retain the proviſionaty authority. 
The patriots, throygh the organ of 
their deputies, reprefented- to the 
ſenate and the legiſtative commiſ- 
fion, that the wiſh of the 2 | 
was to have a — Pop ed 
on a more perfect equality of ri <2 
and diviſion of * The — b 1 
reliſted thoſe reclamations, ane 
were ſupperted by the French | 
agents, who treated the patriots as 
anarchiſts and diſturbers of the 
public peace. Six other members 
were added to the legiſlative com- 
miſſion, but this meaſure cauſed 
no alteration in the plan of the 
fenate. | 

During this altercation between 
the patriots and the fenate, 'the or- 
ders of the French directory, and 
a proviſionary conſtitution for Luc- 
ca, were ſent to general Serrurier. 
Agreeably to a notification made 
by the general, an hundred depu- 
ties hat been choſen, and were 
about to open their fittings, when 
this conftitution, ready made and 
provided, arrived ſrom Paris, The 
general, after diſſolving the ſenate, 
named the members of 'the direc- 
tory and of the two councils, and 
remitted to them the conſtitution 
which they were to put into exe- 
cution. The principal 'articles of 
this new ſocial compact were, for 
the executive power, a di 
conſiſting of five members, mini- 
ſters of finance, of foreign affairs, 
home affairs, of juſtice, of war and + 
marine, and fourteen commiſſaries 
for the adminiſtration of the de- 
partments. The legiſlative body 
were to be compoſed of two coun- 
cils, the judiciary power to remain 
unchanged till a regular conſtitu- 

tion 
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tion was adopted, which was to be 


ut on the ſame baſis as that of the 
} ca republic. All the acts of 


the former government were to 
remain in force; and*-thoſe who 


were to have either civil or mili- 
. tary employments were, as far as 


poſſible, to enjoy their preſent 
places or receive indemnities. The 
two millions of livres were to be 
levied only on the ex-nobles. 
This was a very extended or- 
ganiſation for a ſmall ſtate, of not 
half the extent of a French depart- 


ment ; and had the emoluments of 


the governors been equal to thoſe 
of their prototypes, the members 
of the French government, oa 
whoſe model they were conſtitut- 
ed, the fortunes of the community 
they were appointed to govern 
would not have ſufficed for the re- 
muneration. The ſize of their ſa- 
laries was therefore wiſely propor- 


tioned to the ſmallneſs of their 


Nate, The directors had fifty 
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* 


crowns a month, the miniſters 


twenty-five, the members of the 
legiſlature twelve, and the reſt in 
proportion. | 
Whilſt - theſe operations were 
paſſing in Italy, where the French 


err continued, almoſt in 


eſpite of its will, to enlarge its 
domination, the internal ſituation 


of the republic became every day 


more critical. Almoſt every month 
ſome meſſage from the directory 


had reminded the legiſlative body 


that the ſi nances, on which repoſed 
the ſafety of the republic, were in 
a ſtate of decay; to which infor- 
mation little other attention had 
been given, except the ſending the 


ports were. heard, criticiſed, and 


thrown by in ſecret committees, 


unleſs when ſome one member, 


more honeſt or daring than the reſt, 
ventured to ſpeak the opinion of 


the whole, and unfold the cauſe of 
the deficiencies, in the ſyſtematic 


Plunder committed on the public 


purſe, by almoſt every department 
of the ſtate, | 

A tax on ſalt (as was ſtated in a 
former chapter) had been propoſed 
to fill up the deficit, which amount- 
ed, according to the report of the 
commiſſion, to fifty millions. The 
mention of a tax on falt was aſſo- 
ciated with the ideas of an odious 
and unpopular impoſt under the 
old government. Every diſcuſſion 
on this ſubject had ſerved only to 
recal the gabelle; but. as this tax, 
under certain modifications, offered 
a fair branch of revenue, the coun- 
cil of five hundred took it a ſecond 
time into conſideration. The op- 
poſers of this tax, not ſatisfied with 
reſiſting the project, alleged that 
there was a furplus in the receipt, 
and, conſequently, that neither this 
nor any additional tax was neceſ- 
ſary. The conteſt between the 
government party and the oppoſi- 
tion, reſpecting this tax, hung 
doubtful, when the directory de- 
cided it by a meſſage ſent during 
the heat of the diſcuſſion, aſſuring 
the council that the deficiency was 
not fifty millions, according to the 
report of the commiſſion, but 120 
millions; that every department of 
the republic was in a ſtate of diſ· 
ſolution; and concluded with de- 
claring, that, in making known the 
inſufficiency of the taxes eſtabliſ- 
ed, they diſcharged themſelves from 


all reſponſibility for the diſaſtrous 


- meſſage to a commiſhon, whole re- 


conſequences which would ariſe 
from the interruption of the public 
ſervice. 

This menace led the council df 


five hundred to adopt the meaſure, 
notwithſtanding the efforts of a re- 
ſpectable oppoſition, who were not 
unacquainted with the nefarious 
traffic which the government My 


\ 
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made of its influence, nor of the 
corrupted motives of many whe 
had voted for its adoption, But 
though the influence of the execu- 
tive power was ſufficient to puſh 
this buſineſs through the lower 
houſe, it met with a more firm and 
decided oppoſition in the council of 
elders, againſt the majority of whom 
the menaces or ſoothings of the 
directory had often been directed 
in vain, It was not ſimply a diſ- 
cuſſion whether or not a deficit 
exiſted, whether a tax on ſalt, or 
any other tax leſs 2 ſhould 
be impoſed the diſcuſſion was an 
—_ on the prodigality and inca- 
pacity of the executive govern- 
ment, and on the ſervility and 
tendency to corruption of the legiſ- 
lative body. With all the warmth 
of honeſt indignation, and the force 
of undiſputed facts and logical rea- 
ſoning, it was clearly proved that 
the ſupplies which had been grant- 
ed had been adequate to all the 
wants of the public ſervice, and that 
whatever further grants ſhould be 
made would go only to ſwell the 
civil liſt of depredation, The ob- 
ſervation made by the directory in 
a former meſſage on this ſubject, 
that the deficit in the finances, 
which overthrew the monarchy, 
might, if not timely prevented, 
cauſe a fimilar cataſtrophe to the 
republic, was retorted by a rele- 
rence to the meaſures which cauſed 
that monarchical deficit, the appli- 
cation of which was left to the re- 
flection of thoſe who ſuggeſted the 
parallel. | a"? 
The menace of the directory, de- 
elaring itſelf diſcharged from the 
reſponbbility, in caſe of the refu- 
ſal of the legiſlative body to com- 
ply with the demand ſtated in its 
e, was treated with contemp- 
tuous ſeverity, - It was obſerved 


that this reſponkþility was inberent 
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tial to the functions of the legiſla- 
ture; that the directory bad no 
right to diveſt themſelves at will of 
this duty with the try = 
they ſtripped themfelves of their 
robes after a public ceremony ; and 
that they did not well comprehend 
the nature and obligations of their 
office, if the majeſty of the people 
was inſulted, whenever its repre- 
ſentatives undertook to appreciate 
the integrity of the views of its 
executive power, or inſpect the 


activity or uſefulneſs of its opera- 


tions. 

The tax was rejected, and part 
of the deficit ſupplied by a tax on 
doors and windows. The diſcuſ- 
fion of that tax formed, however, a 
memorable epocha in the directo- 
rial hiſtory, Hitherto the directory 
had in à great meaſure held unre- 
ſtrained the rod of power, The 


law of the famous 19th Fructidor, 


which conferred a kind of dicta- 
ture on the executive authority, 
and which, entruſted to wiſe and 

honeſt men, might have been 
ductive of beneficial effects, had 
been perverted, by theſe corrupted 
and vulgar governors, to all the 
purpoſes of vexatious deſpotiſm, 
and unreſtrained extortion, Though 
the liſt of emigrants had been ſome- 
times ſwelled by perſons who were 
obnoxious to thoſe in power, or 
whoſe fortunes tempted their ava- 
rice, every means of juſtice were 
denied alſo to fuch whoſe claims 
were undiſputed, and ſequeſtrations 
were Continued, on pretences the 
{ frivolous, which concealed 
eſigns the moſt iniquitous' and 
abominable. The large domain of 
one perſon was ſeated in the coun+ 
of the director who came from 
the South, and lay contiguous to 
his chateau and 2 The im- 
meuſe 
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in the exerciſe of the executive 
power, as inviolability was effen. 
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menſe ſums that ofttimes purchaſed 
juſlice were offered in vain— the 
director kept his eye too ſtedfaſtly 
fixed on the ſequeſtered domain, 


Ihe moſt virtuous and reſpectable 


citizen that France at S boaſts, 
who, when thefe directorial minions 


of power, then in their youth, oc- 


cupicd the loweſt places under the 
whine of. deſpotiſm, ſtood forth 
the avenger of the rights of hu- 
manity, and made Europe reſound 
with the eloquence of his plead- 
ings in favour of the victims of 


religious intolerance and fiſcal per- 
ſecution, who had been called with di 
enthuſiaſm by his fellow. citizens to 


the firſt regeneration. of his coun- 
try, had invoked in vain the inter- 


poſition of ſupreme. authority to 


correct the errors of municipal ig- 


norance, or cancel the decrees of 


departamental tyranny. Strangers, 
the citizens of allied republics, even 
ſuch were« condemued to houſe 
themſelves in cottages on the bor- 


ders of their large eſtates, ſtruck - 


with ſequeſtration, The directory 


was acquainted with the detail of 
the iniquity, acknowledged the in- 


 puſtice of the perſecution; but the 


: 
. 
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motives for redreſs, where redreſs 
was to begin, had not yet been 
ſufficiently perſuaſive. 

But it was nat this fiſcal tyranny 
only which weighed heavy on that 


perſecuted claſs: a- {till more tre- 


mendous pewer was often called 
into exerciſe. That only reached 
the fortunes of individuals— this 
affected their lives. The law of the 
39th Fructidor had empowered the 
directory to baniſh from the terri- 


tory of the republic a caſte, who 


principles in general, it muſt be a- 
vowed, were little conformable to 
any juſt or liberal ideas of govern- 
ment. An immenſe number of the 
prieſthood had conſcientiquſly.xe- 
jected the , oaths, Which the laws 
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various; but the 


preſcribed to public fuactionaries, 
under which denomination they 
were included. Such as forbore 
the exerciſe of the miniſtry were 
in general unmoleſted, but the ri- 
gour of the Jaw, in its full extent, 
was let looſe againſt thoſe who 
held a- compliance with the in- 
junction, or the abdication of their 
office, as 4 violation of their reli- 
you obligations. The removal of 
ſuch as preached doctrines hoſtile 
to the ſafety of the ſtate was, no 
doubt, a neceſſary meaſure. Hu- 
i vertheleſs, ought te have 
degree of puniſhment: 
kad baniſhed them from the 


in the ſame fatal bark, and men of 


principles the moſt oppoſite were 


melted into mutual  forbearance 
and charity from the common 
preſſure of calamity and injuſtice. 
Of arbitrary impriſonments it 
were endleſs to ſpeak; it were 
wanting candour not to make al. 
lowances for numerous errors, when 


the qualities and claſſeg of enemies 


to the ſtate were ſo extenſive and 
greedinefs with 
which ſome of theſe directors 
hunted particular objects of ven- 
geance was as indecent as it was 
uojuſt. Wretchedly organiſed 4s 
were the tribunals, they ſometimes 


ſtood ſterm in their deeifions againſt 


the tyrauny of the executive pow- 
er. Libelliſts were aimoſt always 
acquitted, and often, even 7 
ee 1 * then 
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their apgrefions deſerved puniſh-. 
u 


ment. But ſometimes, when — 
 clary power, when even militar 

commiſſions, ſtepped in between di- 
rectorial revenge and its victim, 
thoſe who were unattaĩinted by the 
law did not eſcape the fangs of deſ - 
potiſm : the caſe, for, inſtance, of 
the ſhipwrecked emigrants, had 


cauſed, during four years, a con- 


tinual ſtrugale between the homi- 


cide projects of the director Mer- 


n, and the judicial, legiſlative, and 
even military powers. 
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Theſe acts of cruelty were not 
had evinced in 
elders was immediately followed by 
a denunciation againſt the direct 
by a member of the five hundr 


unknown to the legiſlature. The 
feeble voice of expoſtulation was 
ſometimes heard ; but the frown of 
. directorial power ſhrunk, for the 
moſt part, the complainant and his 
.defenders into filence. Had this 


tyranny been exerciſed againſt cer- 
tain deſcriptions of perſons, obnox- 
ious from their principles and their 


influence, ſome excuſe might be 
found on the difficulty of the cir- 
cumſtances in which the directory 
was placed; but when the pureſt 
and moſt upright citizens were oft- 
en perſecuted as the moſt dange- 
rous enemies of the ſtate, and the 
moſt notorious counter - revolu- 
tioniſts, both royaliſts and jacobins, 
had the ear of power, together 
with the moſt profligate and aban- 
doned of both ſexes, who held the 
directorial palace in continuedſiege, 
it might well be preſumed that the 
republic was reduced to the loweſt 
pitch of moral degradation. But 
it was the alarming progreſs of 
Corruption and dilapidation that 
moſt forcibly impreſſed the public 
mind, 'This dilapidation was be- 
come ſo ſyſtematic and ſo noto- 
rious as to brave not only all oppo- 
fition but all cenſure, The waſte 
of the public money voted by the 
legillature was but a flight theft 
| Fowpared with the extenſive plun- 


erland and Italy. 


fore, that the independent 
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der of the allied republics in Swits- 


moderate computation, not leſs 


than half the amount of the amwal 


revenue voted for the ſervice of 
the French republic had been di- 


lapidated in the courſe of the laſt 


ear. It was on this point, there- 
part of 


the legiſlature placed its foot. The 


laſt menace of the directory filled 


up the meaſure of their indigna- 
tion; the veil was rent, and the 


directo., oegan to tremble in their 
turn. 1 


he courage which Baudin 
e council of the 


from the preſs. Boulayde la Meurthe 


had been one of the chief ſup- 


porters of the revolution of the 
18th of Fructidor, and, not ſatis- 


fied with the ſhare he had taken 


in the unconſtitutional tranſactions 


of that day, had ſullied his reputa- 


tion by an after · project of extenſive 
proſcription againſt the claſs of ex- 
nobles, the extravagance of which 


cauſed at the time its almoſt unani- 


mous rejection. His own good 


ſenſe, and the evil uſe which: the 


directory had made of the power 
with which he had contributed to 


inveſt them, had brought him back 


to principles of moderation and 
juſtice. He was one of thoſe who 
beheld with indignation the in- 
croachments of tyranny, and, hav- 
ing been que of the principal agents 
in creating a power whick he could 
not afterwards Control, he now felt 
it his duty to ftand foremoſt in the 


ranks to denounce and arreſt its 


progrels. To have made an inſu- 
ted political . confeſſion of faith 
in the council would have been 
too open and too official a declara- 
tion of hoſtilities, He choſe the 
preſs to be the vehicle of his ſenti- 
| | ments 


On the moſt 
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ments to the people, and couched open war, not only againf 4 
his accuſations againſt the directory ing parties, but againit the ball, 
in a pamphlet, which he called «An —of being, in ſhort, deſpots and ty- 
Eſſay on the Cauſes which in 1649 rants. e conctufion which the 
eſtabliſhed and deſtroyed the Bri- writer drew was the impoſſibility 
tiſh Commonwealth.“ In this eſſay, of their retaining their power any 
after drawing a parallel between longer than they ſhould be favour- 
the factions of the reſpective re- ed by extraordinary circumſtances, 
publics, he addreſſed the applica- (which they were ever careful in 
tion of his ſubje& to the French creating), and particularly whilſt 
directory, and in terms little mea- they held at their diſpoſal an armed 
ſured, or indirect, accuſed them of force capable of impoſing terror, 
ſtupid pride and fatal policy; of which could not be of long dura- 
incapacity either to make or pre- tion. —* A moment will come,” ob- 

ſerve peace; of prodigality in the ſerved the writer, when this Ma- 
idle waſte of the blood and treaſure chiaveliſni of circumſtances will 
of the ſtate; of overturning wan- Iinpoſe no longer on any perſon, 
tonly the governments of other when a general cry will be heard, 
countries ; of liſtening to the voice and when the armed force will 
only of contemptible and perfidious itſelf become the firſt inſtrument 
flatterers; of harbouring the moſt of the ruin of the tyraats.“ 
malignant and deteſtable paſſions; The effect which this pamphlet 
of corruption, Machiaveliſm, and produced on the public was elec- 
of ignorance of any force but that tric. Had it been the work of 
of bayonets ; he Tepreſented- their ſome obſcure writer, the people 
agents as ſo many ſubaltern ty- would have feared to read, and 
rants, ſpreading terror and conſter- baniſhment, if not a trial for high 
nation throughout the land; he treaſon, would have been the fate 
ſpoke of commerce and the uſeful of the author, But, proceeding 
arts as in a ſtate of decay, public from the pen of a repreſentative, 
credit annihilated," the taxes in- who had been fignaliſed for his 
creaſing, and ſerving only to en- attachment to the directory, and 
rich the vileſt and moſt corrupted who was alſo eſteemed for his per- 
part of the nation, property inſe- ſonal merit, it was not the people 
cure, rg ſafety at the control only who foreſaw a cltange,—the 
of deſpotiſm, civil and religious directory did not conceal from 
inſtitutions inſulted and perſecuted, their partiſans their apprehenſions 

| and liberty of ſpeech, and even of of the conſpiracy which was form- 

3 thought, proſcribed. Under a very ing againſt them. But to yield the 
thin veil of hypotheſis, the writer held without a combat would have 
finiſhed his picture of directorial been an act of puſillanimity, eſpe- 
government, by repreſenting them cially whea a chance for victory 
as treading under foot the conſti- remained in their favour, by the 

tution, the laws, and the moſt in- diſcharge of a third part of the le- 

violable principles of public and giſlative body, the ſeaſon for which 
private ſecurity, of 'ſutfering no was approaching; ſince, in the 
oppoſition to their will, of torment- third part, whoſe term was expif- 
ing the people in every poſſible ed, were included a conſiderable 
mode, of having virtually forfeited portion of the mutinous oppoſition, 
- their title to govern, of being in whoſe places they hoped . 
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filled up by leſs diſcern- 
ing or diſobedient. It was of im- 
portance, therefore, to ſecure this 
new election. Six weeks before 
the feaſt of the ſovereignty of the 

ople took place, the directory 
iſſued a proclamation, which con- 
tained little more than general in- 
ſtructions, deſignating, however, 


to fill the office of electors at the 
approaching meeting of the prima- 
ry aſſemblies. The interval between 
the iſſuing of this proclamation and 
the meeting had been filled up by 
the directory in giving inſtructions 
to its commiſſaries, and in influ- 
encing the adminiſtrations in the 
departments, who had been, in ge- 
neral, creatures of their own no- 


val, the oppoſition had received 
conſiderable reinforcements. The 
republican party had given the 
mortal blow; but hoſts of enemies 
were hovering around to fall on 
the tottering directory. The roy- 
aliſts were yet bleeding; the jaco- 
dins were ſtill breathing revenge. 
| The views of neither 3 


— 


the deſcription of men beſt fitted 


mination, But, during this inter- 


a tyranny, it muſt be remembered, 
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with thoſe of the republicans; bur 

as the object to be overthrown was 
an object of common antipathy, 
each of theſe diſcordant factions 
muſtered its forces to help forward 
its fall. The royaliſt party was 
ſcarcely an object of the attention 
of the directory. This party they 
knew to be numerous, but without 
energy, and therefore no way for- 
midable ; but the ſtrength of the 
jacobinical faction was a ſubject of 
ſerious alarm. Armed with their 
force, they had hitherto gained 
eaſy victories over all other oppo- 
nents: the revolt of this ally turn- 
ed at once the ſcale of vict 

againſt them. Another addreſs to 
the French people, at the eve of 
the elections, detignated them, in- 
deed, under their proper colours, as 
revolutionary tyrants and execu- 
tioners of the decemviral tyranny 
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of which the majority of the pre- 
ſent directors had been at the time 
the moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters, but 
from the return of which, on ac- 
count of their apoſtaſy, they had 
to expect no mercy, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Continuance of Negntiation at Radftadt, Preparations of the Belligernt 


Powers For. taking the Field. Motives of Delay with the Auftrians and 
the French. State of the French Armies. French paſs the Rhine. Not 
and Proclamation of the French Direflory on the Bis: of the T cops. 
Vote of the Congre/? on the Mee an Proclamation of the French M uni- 


fers. Diſapprobation of the Imperial Commiſſary. Commencement 0 
* Hoftilittes between the Emperor aid Prance. Order of March of t 
French Army. Plan of Attack. Order of March of the Au frian Arm. 


Di/pofetion of the Auflrian Forces. Entrance of the French into the Gri- 


| .  Drfeat and Capture of the Auſlrian Army in the Grijſons. Succeſs 
A Frruch in the Mruntnins of the l. e Fourdat's 


Army. Defeat of the French Diviſion b:fore Feldkirch, Reſpective Pal. 


tion f the French and Aufirian Armies. Engagements between the I rech 
" and Auſtrian Armies. Second Defeat of the French before Feldk:rch. 

+ Defent of the French Army under Four dan on the Danube. Confternation 

. at Paris. Paurdan's Defence of his Conduct. Situation of the Arm en 


bit taking the Command.” NM. furious Practices of the Minilter of War. 
Correſpondence between Fourtan, the Dirtetory, and Min fer of War. 

Extraordinary Moneuore 
the French Army on the Alps.” Defeat of the Auffrians. Occupation of 


"0 porter Paſt in the Tyrol by Yb» French.  Diſmiſfon of he Miri if 
wi 


+ Scherer. Scherer“, Appointment to Commander in Chief of the Arny 

in [taly. General Indignation of the Army at the Appointment. Attack 
of the French on the Auffrian Line at Verona. Succeſs of Moreau's Di- 
ewwifron acroſs the Adige. Failure of Scherer's in front of Verona. Re 
newed Attack on the Auſtrian Lines, Defeat of Scherer's Army. Retreat 
of the Frenth from the Adige. Battle of Magnan. Further Defeat and 
Retreat of Scherer's Army. Situation of the French and Auſtrian Armits 

in Italy on the Arrival of the Ruffians. Retreat of the Frengh Diviſion 

from the Tyrol. | Further Retreat of Diviſions of Fourdan's Army. Ott: 
rations of Maſſena in Switzerland. Movements of the Archduke. Schaf* 

bauſen taken. Reflections on War in mountainous Countries. Furt er Ke. 

treat of the French in Italy. Arrival of Suxwarrow in Italy. Command 

of the French Army tranſmitted from Scherer to Morcau. Retreat of the 
French behind the Adda. Capture of various Places by the Allies. Deer 

fron of the Diet of Ratiſbon reſpefing the War. Recal of the Minifer of 
the Empire from the Congreſs at Radſladt. "Breaking up of the Congo. 
Declaration of the French Minifters. Publication of the ſuppoſed Semi 

Treaty of Campo-Formio. Details of the Murder of the French Plenift 

tentiaries at Radftadt.  RefleAions on this Aſſaſſmation. Election of lt 

third Part of the Legiſlature of the French Republic. Intrigues of tht Dr 

rectors. Election of a "new Director. Seceſſion of Rerubell. Election of 

Seyes. Adareſſes to the Council againſt Scherer. Enormities commil'ed 


-#bis Minifter. Reflections on the Progreſs of the Allies in 1taly. —_ 
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Fituatlon of Moreau. 


, Battle on the Adda. 
every Point. Entrance of the Allies into Milan. Reflections on the Con- 


HISTORY. obs 
Defeat of the French on 


duct of the French Government with Reſtect to tbe Ciſalpine Republic. 
Situation of the Ciſalpine Government on the Invaſion F the allied 


Armies. 


LTHOUGH war had long 
A deen decided on by the court 
of Vienna, a determination which 
had alſo been long known 'to the 
French directory, the forms of ne- 
gotiation were ſtill continued at 
Radftade, This mockery of nego- 
tiation was little elſe than 4 pre- 
text for prolonging the time, ſince 
the armies of neither of the belli- 

nt powers were ready to enter 
the field. The imperial troops, ex- 
cepting ſuch as were ſtationed in 
the territory of Venice, were di- 


ſperſed in Bohemia, and in pro- 
vinces diſtant from the frontiers 


of Bavaria, in order to facilitate 


the recruiting of their forces, and 


the making ſuch other preparations 
as were neceſſary for the openin 


of the campaign. The tardy mare 
of the Ruff 


us was alſo a primary 
motive with the Auſtrian cabinet 
for delay, and the project of unit- 
ing a plan of operations between 
the imperial armies of Germany 


and Italy, by the Tyrol, was yet 


impraQicable, on account of the 
ſeverity of the weather. | 

The motives of the French go- 
vernment for procraſtination were 
not leſs .urgent, During the' laſt 
fifteen months, the armies, iuſtead 
of Nn reinforce - 
ments, had been ſenſibly dimigiſh- 
= Thirty four choufand of the 
ehoĩceſt troops, accuſtomed to 


Victory, led on by genefals of the 


higheſt reputation and talents—Bo- 
naparte, Berthier, Klebery Deſaix, * 
and others — this union of ſkill 
znd courage, which had conſtituted 
the military ſoul of the French ar- 
3 and which inſpired confi. 
9 N 5 


dence, that moral lever, ſtronger 
than phyſical force —all this pre- 

ſtige of fortune had fled, The 
complement of the armies of the 


Rhine and Italy appeared, indeed, 


in the accounts of the miniſter of 
war, and the legiſlative body had 
wy cp voted the ſums neceſſa. 
ry for their ſupport ; but when the 
ſeaſon for taking the field drew 
nigh, it was found that this for- 
midable force, on which the French 
had founded their ſecurity, figured 
only on Scherer's regiſters. The 
military conſcription had long been 
voted, and 'would have filled up 
this dreadful hiatus, had the levy 
been made with more diligence, or 
had the conſcripts entered the ſer- 
vice with their uſual alacrity, But 
the approach of war was looked 
on with a kind of gloomy reluc- 
tance by all claſſes. Not only 
was all confidence in the operations 
of government entirely loſt, but the 
detail of its corruption was every 
where diſſeminated. The higheſt 
authorities in the ſtate did not diſ- 
emble to their partiſans their ap- 
rehenſions of diſgrace and defeat 
ong before their armies entered 
the field. Conſcious how much 
they were degraded in the public 
mind, and deteſted, they had en- 
deavoured to reſolve that perſonal 
deteſtation into 'hatred of republi- 
can government, and had indulg. 
ed conſolation for their anticipated 


reverſes throwing the blame 
on national indifference and diſaf- 
A | 


Meanwhile: the diet at Ratiſbon, 
to whom had been referred the 
note, which the French plenipoten- 
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tiarics delivered to the congrels at 
Radſtadt, reſpecting the march of 
the Ruſſians, had come to oo defi- 

Itive | deciſion; but the march 
ſtill continued, and the emperor 


having already aſſembled the 2 


eſt part of his forces on the Lech, 


the French armies paſſed the Rhine, 
and penetrated into Suabia, under 
the command of general Ford 
Official information of this inva- 
ſion was communicated to count 
M tternich by the French pleni- 
potentiaries at Radſtadt, who re- 
mitted to him, by order of the di- 
rectory, the following proclama- 
tion, ſigned by the preſident, and 
dated 20th February = , 

The troops of his majeſty the 
emperor, king of Hupgary and 
- Bohemia, in deſpite of the conven- 
tion concluded at Radſtadt the 
11th Frimaire, in the fixth year, 
Have paſſed the river of the Inn, 


and have. croſſed the frontiers of 


the hereditary ſtates, This march 
bas been combined with that of the 
| Ruſſian troops, already in the Au- 
ſtrian dominions, and who openly 
declare, that they are coming to at- 
tack and combat the French.repub- 
lic, Ever faithful to its .engage- 
ments, continually animated by the 
faacereſt | defire 8; 2 
peace, always inclined to ſuppoſe 
that the ſame "are. 
. mazeſty the emperor, the French 


| 1 lias demanded from 


im a ſatisfactory declaration re- 
ſpectiug this march of the Ruſſian 
troops, and the paſſage which be 
has granted them. 
The emperor has continued filent ; 
the executive directory is therefore 
bound, by the neceffity of lawful 
defence, and by the obligation im- 
poſed on every Ae to pro- 
vide for its ſafety, to order the 
French armies. to take ſuch pofi- 


. tions as circumſtances require, But 


they . declare. chat -thair. wiſh - fe 
peace is unchangeable; and that 
at the moment when his imperial 
majeſty ſhall announce, bys friendly 
declaration, that the Ruſſians have 


evacuated his ſtares, and that his 


troops have repaſſed the lines agreed 
on by the convention at Radſtadt, 
the French armies will fall back to 
their former poſitions.” | 
This — 2 — was accom - 
nied by an addreſs from general 
1 to his army, on their en · 
trance into Germany, the tenor of 
which was nearly the ſame as that 
of the proclamativo. The French 
miniſters obſerved in a note which 
they remitted at the fame time o 
count Metternich, that they were 
authoriſed to declare that the march 
of the army ought to be conſidered 
only as a precaution, neceſſita 
by circumſtances ; that the deſire 
ol peace on the part of the French 
- government continued to be ardent 
. and-fincere ;- and that the diretory 
perfiſled. in the intention of con- 
cluding peace with the empire, on 
the ſuppoſition always that the em · 
pire would declare itſelf againſt the 
march of the Ruſſians. 
T be deputation of the empire al- 
ſembled to take the proclamation 
and the note of the French miniſters 
into conſideration, and came t04 
concluſum that the note of the 
French miniſters ſhould be ſent to 
the general diet of the empire, to. 
getber with the proclamation 
- addreſs; that it ſhould be obſerttt 
to the diet at the ſame time, tht 
the majority of the .*. 
convinced that after this note the 
diet ought to be perſuaded bo" 
urgent it was to enable the deput“ 
tion to give an anſwer to the not- 
* the French legation of me 
| uary, (concerning the 
the Rains in $22. 3 to reſume 
the. negotiations which bad , 
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fo long fuſpended ; that the preſent 
deliberation ſhould be remitted as 
_ uſual to the commiſſary of his im- 
perial majeſty ; that he ſhould be 
requeſted to impart to the French 
. miniſters the decifion of the depu- 
tation, and to expreſs its ardent de- 
= to concur I =_ efforts 

a and laſtin ce, 
The Nh avs — 1 riot 
entertain the ſame pacific diſpo- 


fitions as the majority of the depu- 


tation. He informed the members, 
by a note, tranſmitted 4th of * 
that the imperial commiſſion cou 
not approve the concluſum, fince, 
from the actual ſituation of affairs, 
their anſwer ſhould have been re- 
firained to the ſimple acknowledg- 
ment of having received the Frenc 
miniſters' note, and of having com- 
. municated it to the general diet ; 
and that all further declaration 
mould have been ſuſpended till the 
ulterior decifion of the emperor 
and the empire, agreeably to a 
concluſum of the deputa- 
tion. From this declaration it was 
almoſt officially clear, that the ca- 
binet of Vienna, by throwing ob- 
ſtacles in the way of the —_— 
by — the opening of the 
protocole at Ratiſbon, not only had 
decided on war, but was alſo re- 
ſolved to force the empire into 
bollilities, A ſtill more overt act 
on the part of the emperor was the 
expulfion of Bacher and Alquier, 
the one the French refident at Ra- 
tiſbon, and'the other embaſſador at 
Munich. This expulſion was not 
. effefted without oppoſition on the 
part of certain members df the diet, 
and the eleQor of Bavaria; but as 
the order was accompanied by mi: 
litary force, the rhiniſters were 
compelled to obey the requiſition, - 
But hoſtilities between the em- 
Peror and France bad actually be- 


. The army of Jourdan, a. 


4 


eided on 
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mounting to 40% men, had 
he Rhine at Kehl and 


croſſed 
Bafil, (1 of March); the vanguard, 
cominarided by general Vandamme, 
followed by the column of the cen- 
tre, had already paſſed the Horn- 
berg, and reached to Villingen; 
the column of the left, under ge- 
neral St. Cyr, was at Frendenſtadt; 
and the right, commanded by gene- 
ral Ferido, marched by the towns of 
Rheinfeld and Waldſhut. An army 
of obſervation, under the command 
6f Bernadotte, had advanced into 
the Palatinare, at the ſame time that 
Jourdan croffed the Rbine. Man- 
heim was occupied by the French; 
Philipſburgh was ſummoned to ſur- 
render, but protected by inunda- 
tions,-and otherwiſe in wſtate of re- 
ctable defence, was out of the 
reach of farther inſult. Bernadotte, 
leaving Philipſburgh, marched upon 
Heidelburgh, and penetrated into 
the valley of the Neckar, as far as 

Heilbron. + | 
As the war was now finally de- 
both parties, the ad- 


vantage which the occupation. of 
Switzerland gave the French could 
not fail of determining the govern- 
ment to act offenſively ; there was 
tio other method of preventing the 
junction of the Ruflian and the 
Auſtrian army on the Adige, than 
to diflodgethe latter from tſie ſtrong 

ſition which it held on that river, 

he benefit reſulting to the-French 
from this operation depended on 
the ſncceſs of the attack which 
ſhould be made on the frontiers of 
the Tyrol: but to ſecure its execu- 
tion, it was neceſſary to ſeize on 
the paſſes of the mountains, and 
divert the attention of the impe- 


rialiſts, by drawing their principal 


forces towards the Danube. In co- 
vering this central attack, Switz- 
erland was likewiſe to ſupport the 
right” of Jourdan's army, which 

* x was 
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was. now, called the Army of the 
Danube. 

This vaſt but well · connected plan 
was developed with, ſingular pre- 
ciſion and rapidity. The impor- 
ont oint was to gain poſſeſſion of 
the 
the Rhine, in order to penetrate 


into the valley of the Inn; and as 


the principal effort of the French 
armies was to be directed by their 
centre, which was ſufficiently ſtrong, 
their movements on the Rhine be- 
gan by the left, at the fartheſt di- 

ance from the real theatre, on 
which the French were intereſted in 
Carrying on the war. x 

The Froach had taken advantage 
of their poſition in Switzerland, to 
get rapidly on the eaſtern fide of 
the mountains of the Black Foreſt, 
and gain the heights of the Lake of 
; Conſtance, in order to unite and 
ſup their -attacks; when the 
archduke, who had aſſembled the 
greateſt part of his forces on the 
right ſide of the Lech, paſſed this 
river on the 5th of March. His firſt 
care was to throw a body of troops 
and proviſions into Ulm, which 
was threatened, and which was to 
Hank the right of his army, That 
part of his army which was can- 
toned on the left ſide of the Danube, 
marched by Donawerth upon Mem- 
mingen, where he fixed his head - 
quarters. The imperialiſts had no 
leſs an intereſt than the French in 
endeavouring to make their lines 
contiguous. The archduke took a 
poſition on the Inn, parallel to the 
general line of the operations of 
the French. 4435 
The left of the army was at 
Kempten, the centre at Memmingen, 
and the riglit extended to Ulm; 
which poſition had the advantage 
of being both offenſive and defen- 
ſive, and gave him the means of 
5 ſupporting the operations. of the 


riſons, and of the valley of 
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left in the Voralberg, in proportion 
as he advanced: the lake which 
formed the principal obſtacle to the 
| ations of the Frencn, covered 
the marches. and countermarches 
which he was obliged to make, 
and doubled the force of this 
wing. 1 (664 
Such was the diſtribution of the 
different diviſions of the Auſtrian 
army in the circle of Suabia and 
the Tyrol. General Sztarray com- 
manded a detached carps on the 
left of the Danube, which covered 
the right of the army, and watch- 
ed the movements of Bernadotte. 
Kerpen commanded at Ulm ; Hotze 
at Feldkirch ; Bellegarde and Lau- 
dohn in the Tyrol; Auffenberg 
commanded a detached body in the 
Griſons, and Nauendorf the corps 
of the vanguard of the main army. 
The French forces in Switzerland 
and in Suabia-amounted at this time 
to about 80, ooo men; the Auſtrian 
forces from the Tyrol to the left of 
the Danube were about 1 10,000, 
The French and Auſtrian diviſions 
on the lower Rhine amounted each 
to about , 25,000 men. 
The French general, perceiving 
that the Auſtrian army, inſtead of 
| bending. its forces towards the Da- 
nube, kept a middle line between 
this river and the eaſtern ſide of the 
Lake of Conſtance, haſtened to 
ſeize on ſuch poſitions.in the in 
tervals as ſecured him the means 
of keeping up his communication, 
by Schaffhauſen, with the army in 
Switzerland. He called in his left 
wing, under general St. Cyr, which 
marched from Frendenſtadt by 
Rothweil, and advanced as: far a 
Moſkirch, Thus in a few days, 
after going out of winter - quarters, 
theſe- formidable armies were in 
face of each other, and occupi 
parallel poſitions almoſt in 4 
contiguous line of battle, from. 
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banks of the Danube to the Adri- 
atic gult. 55 

The firſt hoſtilities began on the 
right of the two French armies, 
which: were oppoſed to the main 
army of the. imperialiſts, and the 
diviſions detached to the left under 
the orders of the Archduke.. Maſ- 
ſena had eſtabliſhed his head-quar- 
ters at Alſtatten in the Rheinthal, 
| where, with an army of 45,000 men, 
he threatened the entrance of the 
Griſons ; whilſt Jourdan was-draw- 
ing his forces cloſe to the Lake of 
Conftance, and had advanced as far 
as Stockach, Maſſena marched to 
Sargans, and ſummoned general 


Auffenberg to evacuate the Gri- 


ſons. On Auffenberg's | refuſal, 
Maſſena, in order to cover his ope- 
rations, directed a feigned but vi- 

orous attack to be made on Feld- 
Pech, in order to divert Hotze 
from giving the neceſſary aſſiſtance 


to Auffenberg at Coire; while he 


detached a column on the right, to 
turn Coire by the heights, and at- 
tack the bridges and poſts on the 
forks of the Rhine above the town 
at Reichnaw, The centre column 
at the fame time paſſed the Rhine, 
and, taking poſſeſſion df the poſt of 
Baltzars, cut off the communication 
between the Griſons and Feldkirch. 


The poſt of Mayenfeld and Zoll- 


bruch, at the entrance of the val. 
ley, were forced, after conſiderable 
reſiſtance. The fort of Lucienſteg 
was taken by aſſault, and the French, 
having forced another paſſage acroſs 


the river at Ragatz, and taken the 


poſt of Holdenſtein, Auffenberg, 
who was nearly ſurrounded, and 
who had no mearts of receiving 
ſuccour, or making good his re- 
treat, was compelled to ſurrender 
Coire, and his whole don, which 
conſiſted of ſeven thouſand men, 

| While Maſſena, in poſſeſſion of 
the Griſons, directed au unſucceſs- 


ful attack on Feldkirch, he detached 
a whole diviſion by his right to 
wards the ſources of the Inn. Caſa 
Bianca entered the Haut-Engadin 
with ſuperior forces, and compelled 
Laudohn to fall back. Such were 
the firſt movements of the French 
army in Switzerland ; but in order 
to give the army of the Danube the 
means of profiting by the ſucceſs, 
the intrenchments of - Feldkirch 
ought to have been forced, and the 
communication opened between 
Maſſena and ſourdan by Bregantz, 
Lindan, and the eaſtern fide of the 
Lake of Conftance. ' Until theſe 
operations had been effected, Jour- 
dan could not dare to riſque the 
ſafety of his army, but remained 
quiet in his poſitions, to watch the 
moment when he could draw off 
the left of the archduke's a 
to turn the Lake himſelf, and fa- 
cilitate a deciſive attack on Feld- 
kirch. With this view, Jourdan 
manceuvred by his left wing, which 
he extended to Sigmaringen on the - 
Danube, while his centre was at 
Moſkirch, and his right at Uber- 
lingen, on the borders of the Lake. 
To countera@ this movement, 'the 
archduke ordered the vanguard of 
his army to take a poſition before 
his left, and, paſſing the Iller, eſta- 
bliſhed his head-quarters at Wur- 
zach (11th of March), the line of his 
advanced poſts extending from Lin- 
dau to Ulm, pafling by Ravenſ- 
burg and Biberach. F 
In theſe poſitions, between the 
Lake of Conſtance and the Feather- 
ſea, the two armies were but a day's 
march from each other, and guard- 
ed their poſitions with great pre- 
caution and reſerve. This ſtate of 
obſervation related on hoth fides 
to the important poſt of Feldkirch, 
which the archduke was anxious 
to reinforce, and put out of the 
reach of attack, and whichJourdan, 
T3 on 


. 
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6n the other hand. es anxious was bound indeed, in confor- 


further advance. He was beſides 
onſcious of the ſuperiority of the 

—— of the archduke, whoſe arm 

conſiſted of 66,000 men, whilft his 


95 en om his 
army o ervation, and prope 
to [46h to join him by the left; but 
23s Bernadotte had general Stzarry's 
rmy before him, theſe orders were 

iſregarded, x ene 
The entrenchments of Feldkirch 
were at length attacked (22th of 
March) by the French, with the 

reateſt impetuoſity; they threw a 
1 Ä under the fire of the Auſ- 
trians, carried two intrenchments, 
renewed the attack fax times, 
were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs. Two days after they made 


new attempts, and were equally un- 
- ſucceſsful. 


ul. After this. defeat, the 
archduke conſiding in the force of 
his defenſive line, which, conſiſting 


ſe. 


and body 


, - to ſee reduced befare he made any mity to his plan, to ſupport the 


general ſyſtem of the offenfive. He 
marched his vanguard on to Pfal- 
tendorf, where he formed his head- , 
quarters (.x$th March), His let;, 
under St. Cyr and Vandamme, was 


n was only 38,000. He had ſent 
# Foquen meſſages to Bernadotte to poſted on the left of the Danube. 


His centre occupied the ſpace be- 
tween. the right ſide of the river 
and\Motkirch, and his right, under 
the orders of Ferino, extended to 
the Lake of Conſtance, - puſhin 
bis advanced po- ſta —— 
burg and Buchſal. 
The archduke took his ions 
with his -vanguard (2oth March) 
on the heights of Sulgau and Alt. 
ſchauſen, and fixed: his head- quar- 
ters at Schawndorf;, The main 
was a ſhort day's march in 
the rear. This pofition was in tight 
of that of the French. A val 
and the little river of Oftrach ſe · 
— armies, One of 
ourdan's adjutants preſented him- 
ſelf before the camp of the Auſtrian 


of 18, ooo men, and extending from vanguard, to aſk if the diſpatches 


— 


Feldkirch to Lindau, in an oblique 
direction, covered his left, puſhed 
on his vanguard in the direction of 
Stockach. Jourdan, who waited for 
reinforcements, and who bad. not 
deſpaired of the ſucceſs of Maſ- 


ſena's attacks on Feldkirch, fell 
back on Engen, concentred his 


forces, called in whatever detach- 
ments were behiad on his left, and 
feigned waiting, in a more concen- 


trated poſition, between Hohen- 


' twiel and Dullingen, the attack of 


the Auſtrian army. 

A general action between as a. 
armies was now become inevitable; 
they obſerved and meaſured each 
other ſo near, that ſcarcely. ſpace 

nough was left, between them to 
'manceuyre their adyanced guards, 


- Tourdan was unwilling to loſe the 


* 


from the court of Vienna, expectei 
by the directory, had arrived. On 
1 from the 717 
the negative, proclaimed 

rupture of the armiſtice. 

This formality was followed by 
a very briſk attack. The Auſtrian 
9 — back beyond 


rſuſſen, to a ion where 
detachments from the main body 
came up to ſupport. it. After this 


firſt engagement, the French took 
an — ſition on the 
heights of Ofttach and Mengen. 
The next day the archduke made 
an attack in return, and, in order 
to diſlodge Jourdan from before 
Pfallendorf, formed his army into 
three columns; the right paſed 
alang the Danube near Mengen, 
the left took the road of Altſchauſen 


ta Pfallendorf, the.centrs b. 
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Hrtnfelf acrofs the marſhy valley of 
Oſtrach, on the road from Salgau. 
Jourdan, after an obſti nate reſiſtance 
on the whole front of his line, un- 
able to ſupport his left, which was 
already flanked, abandoned his po- 
fition at Oftrach, and retreated in 
60d order during the night to the 
ights of Pfallendorf. But the. 
progreſs of the right column of the 
Auſtrian army, in the direction of 
Moſkirch, did not permit him to 
keep this poſition, and the diſpo- 
fitions which the archduke made 
the following day to ſurround the 
whole” of the left wing with ſupe- 
rior forces, decided him to retreat 
during the night (23d of March) to 
Stockach and Engen. The head 
of the French column, which had 
advanced to Buchorn, was cut off 
and made priſoners. Theſe two 
firſt engagements were bloody ; 
both armes diſplayed a formidable 
artillery, and more numerous, in 
proportion to the number of troops, 
= had 1 ſeen in any 2 
ng wars. The imperialiſts par- 
ticularly had a light or — 
tillery, much abc Abe better 
. Exerciſed than in the laſt campaigng, 
ia which the French had brought 
this weapon to perfection, and em- 
ployed it with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
The obje& of the firſt effort of 
282 Jourdan againſt the arch- 
e was Evidently to draw him off 
from the Lake of Conſtance, in 
order to facilitate the project which 
| combined with Maſſena, 
and attack in the front and rear the 
entrenctiments of Feldkirch. It 
was. to prevent the execution of 
this plan, that Hotze, at the inſtant 
of the firſt attack bf Jourdan, left 
the defence of 'Feldkirch to the ge- 
nerals who commanded under bim, 
= — on to er with 
doo men to oppoſe the move. 
weats of the right wing of Joutdan's 
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army. Scarcely had Hotze leſt 
Feldkirch than Maſſena took ad- 
vantage of the diverſion made by 
Jourdan on the Danube, and re- 
newed hit attacks againſt that for- 
treſs. The batteries which com- 
manded the left flank of this paw 
tion were carried by the Auſtrian 
general, Jellachich, ſword in hand. 

evertheleſs, the retrograde move- 
ment of Jourdan before. the arch- 
duke leaving Maſſena but one fa- 
yourable moment before the re- 
turn of Hotze, he attacked Feld- 
kirch on ſeveral points with & con- 
fiderable body of grenadiers united 


de the diviſion of general Oudinot. 


This laſt attack, led on by Maſſena 
himſelf, was repulſed by the im- 

rialiſts with conſiderable loſs on 
0th ſides: the French general did 
not withdraw the retnainder of his 
troops till he left the flower of the 
diviſion at the foot of the entrench- 
ments, Forced to repaſs the Rhine, 
the corps of general Oudinot took 
poſt at Rheineck, an important po- 
tion at the ent ance of that river 


Ito the Lake of Conſtance; and 


Hotze returned to his poſition at 
Feldkirch. - EX 
The archduke following up his 
late ſucceſs, continued to preſs upon 
the army of Jourdan, who, having 
fallen back upon his ſtrong poſition 
beyond Stockach, ſecure of making. 
good his retreat by Schaffhauſen, 
and the defiles of the black moun- 
tains, was determined to make a 
laſt effort to draw off the impe- 
ri-liſts from the Lake of Conſtance, 
on which enterpriſe d ol the 
ſucceſs, as has been obſerved, of the 
general plan of the campaign. He 
reſolved therefore to hazardanother 
general engagement in order to d- 

tain that ſucceſs, which neith 
the rapidity of his marches,, n 
the advantages gained by Maſſena 
in the Griſons, nar the repeated 
T4. attacks 


Feldkirch, had hitherto been able 
to afford him. n Fees 

Some trifling ſkirmiſhes had 
taken place between ſmall detach- 
ments of the two armies, when 
(25th of March) Jourdan attacked 
the, advanced poſt of the impe- 
rialiſts, who had marched from 
Pfallendorf, and taken their po- 
ſition before Stockach. The en- 


gagement began with the left wing. 


under the command of St. Cyr, 
which marched upon Tullingen, 


and attacked the right of the im- 


perialiſts ' under general Meersfeld, 
with ſo much impetuoſity, that he 
forced the poſt, and compelled the 
Auſtrian wing to fall back in diſ- 
order, to a wood fituated between 
Lipptingen and Stockach, and a 
part of the ſame diviſion was driven 
Jack to Schwandorf on the road to 


Moſkirc 


Tbe French had puſhed the right 
of the Auſtrians to the edge of the 
foreſt, and the main body of the 
archduke's army was about to be 


flanked, when he drew off forces 


from the left to attack the foreſt in 
poſſeſſion of the diviſion under St. 
Cyr. The — which took 


place is repreſented on both ſides 


as one of the moſt obſtinate and 


bloody that had ever been re- 
membered. The archduke alighted ' 


and charged at the head of the gre- 
nadiers. "Fhe princes of Anhalt 
and Furſtemberg were killed as the 

wereleading on their columns. It 


was not till after a moft deſperate 


ſtruggle that the French were diſ- 


lodged from the wood. Till that 


period, from five in the morning, 
the advantage had been on their 
ſtde, and the failure of final victory 
is attributed by Jourdan to the in- 
Mecution of a charge of cavalry, 
which he ordered to ſupport the 


a*tack of St. Cyr. The corps of 


French carabineers, headed by Jour- 


© 


- Danube 
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attacks of this laſt general againſt 


dan, covered the retreat, but were 
borne down by the imperial grena- 
diers and infantry, St. Cyr — 
it impoſſible to reſiſt this laſt and 
terrible ſhock, fell back on Lipp- 
tingen. Night alone put an end to 
the carnage; ten thouſand men 
killed and wounded remained on 
the field of battle, The French 
preſerved their poſition at Engen 
during the night, but the next day, 
(26th March) Jourdan began his 
retreat upon Schaffhauſen with 
his right, while the left croſſed the 
Danube by the bridge of Tuttlin- 
gen, and retreated through Roth- 
weil, The artillery and baggage 
repaſſed the defiles of the Black 
Foreſt, and croſſed the Rhine at Baſil 
and Huninguen. General Van- 
damme covered , the flank of the 
army with his rear-guard, and re- 
treated to Obernorf, The arch- 
duke fixed his head-quarters at 
Lipptingen, ſending ſtrong detach- 
ments upon the rear of the Freach 
army, which took poſt at Horn- 
berg. | a 9 

he defeat of the army of the 
ſpread conſternation at 
Paris, and increaſed the general 
diſcontent againſt the directory, 
who, in their turn, threw the blame 
on the incapacity of general Jour- 
dan. The indignation of the pub- 


— 


lic was divided between the govern- 


ment and the general; the one for 
having beſtowed ſo important a 
command on an inexperienced 
chief, and the ather for having ac- 
cepted a poſt with which his abili- 
ties were not commenſurate... This 
divided reſentment was not how- 
ever of long continuance, when 
the plan of the campaign, and the 
means of exegution which had 
been propoſed by Jourdan, on his 
acceptance of the command of the 
army of the Rhine, were made 
known. It appears from Jour- 
dan's papers, that the plan * 
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he ſketched, and which has ſince 
met with the approbation of ex- 
perienced military men, was re- 
ceived by the directory, and the 
means of execution which he point- 
ed out, confiſting of four armies of 
492,000 men for the Tyrol, 80,000 
men for the Danube, an army of 
obſervation of 40,000 men on the 
Rhine, and of 20,000 men in 
Switzerland, were promiſed him. 
The legiſlative body having voted a 
levy of 200,000 conſcripts, and 
funds for an army of 400, ooo men, 
Jourdan thought himſelf warranted 


in placing the army under his com- 


mand at 180, ooo men, leavin 
149,000 for the army of Italy, a 
the remainder $0,000 for 
ferent ſervices of the interior. | 
When Jourdan took poſſeſſion of 
the command of the army on the 
Rhine, in the month of November, 
be found but 47,300 men complete 


on the whole line from Duſſeldorf. 


to Huninguen, the places unpro- 
viſioned, and the army without 
magazines, Of 6000 cavalry, which 
he had been promiſed, he found 
only 800; every part of the ſervice 
was in the ſame ſtate, and the only 
thing aſſured was, the pay of the 
troops, which was levied on the 
conquered countries on the Rhine. 
He made his report to the directory 
on the diſtreſſed ſtate of the army, 
and propoſed an eaſy mode of re- 
medying it, by permitting the inha- 
bitants to pay the remainder of the 
contributions in kind, as the grain, 
of which the exportation had been 
forbidden, abounded in theſe, pro- 
vinces, and money was ſcarce, 
. anling from this prohibition. This 
propoſition was rejected, becauſe, 
un every bargain made with the 
contractore, certain premiums were 
given to the miniſter, who would 
haue loſt that part of his beneſigs, 


bad the mode propoſed by Jourdan 


tem, t 
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been adopted. This nefarious prac- 
tice had often increaſed the profits 
of the miniſter and his agents to 
the great detriment of the army: 
in the 2 caſe true to their ſyſ- 

e army remained without 
magazines, and the frontier towns 
unproviſon et. 1 
Jourdan did not ceaſe making 


ſtrong -repreſentations both to the 
miniſter. of war and to the directory, 


on the ſtate of the army; nor did 
he fail to receive in return the moſt 
ſolemn aſſurances of effective ſup- 
port from the former, who, never- 
theleſs, at the end of December, 
when the march of the Ruſſians 
was univerſally allowed, when three 
months before he had received 
from the miniſter of foreign affairs, 
who had procured the intelligence, 
the plan of the combined attack of 
the Auſtrians. and Ruſſians, ob- 
ſerved to Jourdan in his letter, that 
it was not probable that the Au- 
ſtriaus would make an attack. An 
interchange of . remonſtrances on 
the one part, and of promiſes on 
the other, continued to the end of 
anuary, when Jourdan received, 
ſtructions __ pg, of 
war, with the plan of the campaign, 
which — to be the — 
part of that given in by himſelf 
three __— before, and — 
reſented an army on paper 
: 50,000 men. The forces already 
under the command of Jourdan 
bore ſo little reſemblance to the 
ſtatement in the plan, that he ſent, 
in the beginning of February, an ad- 
jutant-general to Paris, to make 
freſh remonſtrances, and offer his 
diſmiſſion. Theſe remonſtrances 
produced no other effect than a 
complimentary letter from the di- 
rectory, and an aſſurande from the 
miniſter of war, that further re- 
inforcements ſhould be ſent from 
the interior as ſoon as the criſis 


9. 


an 
' 4 The coaleſced fo 


Jordan at length (20th of Fe- 


bruary) received the arrets of the 
directory, ordering him to crofs 


the Rhine, and penetrate into Ger- 
many. In obeying this order, he 
wrote (2d of March) to the direc« 
tory, ſtating. that the army under 
his command, both on the Danube 
and in Switzerland, did not amount 


to more than 66,000 men. He in- 


formed them at the fame time that 


the coaleſced army which he bad o 


oppoſe amounted to nearly 250,000, 
and after ſtating the dangers w hich 


muſt neceſſarily ariſe from ſuch a 


aifj tion of numbers, ob- 

— has it would be more 

to find * ious death from | 
unequal conteſt; than to 


not however act on the Do- 
nube ; the Ruſfians, amounting to 
24,000 men, towards 
Italy, and large detachments were 
ſent iuto the Tyrol; ſo that the ſu- 
periority of the archduke's army 


Landed only of about from o to 


4õοο men. The laſt anſwer 
given by the -mitiiſter to theſe re- 
peated remonſtrances was con- 
tained iv a letter (12th of March) 


' which, as 5 was circum-· 


Kanced, cou — — no- 
thing more than banter or irony. 
The miniſter allowed at length that 
the diſproportion between the forces 
under Jourdan and 2 a the 

hduke- might occaſion diſquie · 
wade in — circumſtances, but 
that ſuperiority of numbers could 
never terrify an army commanded 
by Jourdan, and talked of national 


ve ce to be exerciſed againſt 


us governments, the in- 
famed zrdour of troops: led om by 
the conqueror of Fleurus, inſpiring 
2 well-founded ſecurity, with other 


 impertinent-expreſiions of the ſame 


ſtill uninvaded; 
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common · place kind. In ort, 
none of the enoagements made in 
that, or preceding letters, were 
realifed. Inſtead of the 1 50,009 
men wich had ben promifed, and 
of which the public were affared, 


—.— an the campaign with 
— 22 event 
ING as has been already re- 


vin under Maſſena into the 
mPountiins of the Tyrol, towards 
the ſources of the Inn and the Adige, 
had rendered themſelves maſters of 
this key both of Italy and Ger. 
many; the poſſeſſion of which was 
of ſo much im nee to the fuc- 
ceſs of the operations of the 
French army in Italy. Caſa Bianca, 
who had entered the Upper En- 
| av (13th of March), wiſhing to 
re his right ſtank before be 
penetrated further into the moun- 
tains, marched part of his diviſion 
upon Bormio, and attacked ( 16th 
of March) the divifion under 
neral Laudohn, which he forced to 
retreat into the Wintſchgau, to 
which place Bellegarde, in 
order to ſupport him, marched 2 
part of his corps - de: reſerve. | The 
diviſion under general Lecourbe 
baving alſo entered the Engadin, 
the attacked the of 
Martinfbruch, Finſterminz, and 
Nauders, but without ſucceſs. 
- The frontier of the Tyrol wa 
ral Landohn oc- 
cupied the Munſterthal with a body 
of about sooo men, having taken 
poſt at Tauffers, ng the de- 
files towards the Engadin and the 
Valteliae; and covering the entrance 
of the valley of the Adige, called 
Venoſta. kept up communi- 
eations alſo with —— Nau - 
ders and Martinfbruch, by the va- 


ley called Malſheide, in which was 
| the principal ſource of the ADP, 
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General Lecourbe having received 
reinforcements, combined a formal 
attack agaioft all theſe poſts. He 
marched with his diviſion upon 


directed the columns commanded 
dy the generals Deſolles and Loiſon 
upon the Munſtertbal. In order 
to reach this valley, the French, 
under general Defolles, ſurmounted 
difficulties and dangers which it is 
molt intrepid guides of the glaciers. 
Notwithſtandin 
higheſt mountains of the Julian 
Alps, the Wormſer-Joch, which 
ſeparates the fources of the Adda 
and the Adige, and by this man- 
ceuvre the intrenched de- 
files which the Auſtrians kept in 
dreaming of the ge of an 
1 a glacier hitherto deemed 
inacceſſible. The French having 
- reached the loftieſt peaks, flid, or 
rather rolled down with their arm 
into the valley, from a igious 
height, Rallying ſuch of his 
the ” E 2822 free 
e avyues, es 4 * 
and . 9 and the 
ſt of Tauffers, which general 
udobn had intrenched. Au- 


but were compelled at length to 
ſurrender, All means of retreat 


cut off from 
: 


uring this 
general Loiſeau had alſo pe- 


a ſmall number of infantry 
and a few 3 broke through 
the chain of the French above 
Olurentz, and retreated into the 


valley of Venoſta, where he: met 


Martioſbruch and Nauders, and 


aſſerted would have arreſted the 


the ices aud 
ſngus, they climbed one of the 


the moſt complete ſequrity, never 


firians made conſiderable reſiſtance,” 
en, Laudohn, 
bold and daring at- 


N res ni 
— yay, were all CR Ln 
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| Be who was maych- - 
ing to diſengage him; but finding 
this aſſiſtance ineffectual, the: two 
generals retreated. ſtill further to 
cover Batzen, aud preſs. the levy 
of the Tyrolian militia. The Flench. 
advanced as far as the yok of-- 
Schluderas, and were maſters of 
the head of the two great valleys of 
the Tyrol. The part of the ge- 
neral plan of the campaign which. , 
had been allotted to theſe diviſions 
had been executed with equal ad- 
dreſs and courage; and, in 
ſeſſion of theſe important 5 
they might eaſily have believed 
they had obtained a victory, the 
2 5 — as . as the moſt 
tial for the yent opera- 
tions of their armies-0n both ſides 
the Alpe ; 
The campaign of Italy bad not . 
opened, when that on the Danube 
was cloſed by the retreat of Jour - 
dan, whoſe army had been the 
victim of the incapacity and cor- 
ruption of the directory, and of 
the miniſter of war. men 
were becoming daiiy more and 
mare the objects of general hatred, . 
and their venality was fa-notarious, 
a thing ſo unconcealeg, particularly 
that. of the miniſter, that though 
pawerfully proteſted by the di- 
rector New bell (who was a ſharer 
in the common ſpoil), the public 
indignation was ſuch as compelled 
the reQory to diſmiſs him from 
his poſt. diſmiffat was hailed. - 
as a favourable omey bythe French,. 
who imagined that victory, under 
other auſpices, would again reviſt 
their ſtandards; for though at that 
period no idea was qntertained-of - 
the extent of the atrgcity of his 
miniſterial conduct, ing the 
army of the Rhine, yet the con- 
viction of his incapacity and cor- 
ruption was ſuch, that almoſt every. 
4 | 7 
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that he was no longer to preſide 
over the military operations of the 

ublic. 5 Ip 

taly, along the 'whole chain of 
the Alps to the Tyrolian mountains, 
from the frontiers of Venice to 
Sicily, was in the poſſeſſion of the 
French. From this country ſuch 
reſources might have been drawn, 
as would not only have eaſily barred 
the paſſage to the coaleſced powers, 
but have carried the theatre of war 
once more into the heart of Ger- 
many. Piedmont, Tuſcany, and 
Naples, into which the revoluti- 
onary ſpirit, whoſe irreſiſtible force 
had already broken the coalition of 
Europe againſt France, was now 
introduced, might have produced 
ill greater effects, aided by the 
corrected and experienced courage 
of French troops, under the com- 
mand of an able, and, above all, an 
honeſt and diſintereſted leader. The 
direfory having betrayed the Ro- 
man republic, and juſt driven ig- 
nominiouſly from Paris the embaſ- 
ſadors of the Neapolitan, in open 
defiance of public opinion, and re- 
gardleſs of general indignation, 
conferred the command of Italy 


on the ex-miniſter df war, Scherer. 


While the army lately com- 
manded by Jourdan, now united 
with that under Maſſena, conſtrained 
to abandon the offenſive plan, took 
the left ſide of the Rhine, from the 
Griſons, along its courſe, to the ex- 
tent of the French territory, as a 
line of defence, (the moſt formidable 
line which could be offered, either 
by nature or art,) the French army 
were endeavouring to diſlodge the 
imperialiſts from their ſtrong po- 
fifion on the Lower Adige, and to 
* them back to the Brenta. The 
Ruffians had not yet entered Italy, 
and, in order to execute this ope- 
ration before their arrival, the 
French redoubled their exertions, 


Adige, and, advancin . 
Chiuſa, cut the line of the Auſtrian 
troops, part of which, after great loſs, 
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in hopes of gaining this advantage, 
notwithſtanding the command of 
Scherer, whoſe preſence occafioned 
as much diſcontent” and indigaa- 
tion, both in the Ciſalpine repub- 
lic and at the army, as his admini- 
ſtration had done at Paris. He 
had aſſembled the troops on the 
frontier of the Ciſalpine republic, 
behind Peſchiera and Mantua, 
while the Auſtrian army formed it- 
ſelf, under the orders of pencral 
Kray, along theleft fide of theAdige, 
behind Verona and Porto Leg11a10, 
The whale of the Auſtrian line, be- 
twee the Lake of Garda and the 
Aige, was attacked (26th March) 
by fix divifions, one of which me- 
naced Porto Legnano, which flank- 
ed the left of the Auftrian army, 
while two others marched upon 
Verona, and three whole diviſions 
attempted to force and turu the 
pars on the right of the Auſtrian 
ine, the chair of which extended 


to Bardolino, on the Lake of Guar- 


da, and covered the entrance of 
the valley between Rivoli and la 


Chinſa. The object of this move- 


ment was to take Verona on the 
left fide of the Adige in rear, while 
it was attacked in front on the 
right, in the hopes of forcing the im- 
8 to abandon the place — 

his plan, concerted by Moreau, 
who led on the three divifions, under 
the reſpective commands of the ge- 
nerals Delmas, Serrurier, and Gre- 


nier, was crowned with the moſt 
complete ſucceſs : they carried the 


redoubts and the intrenchments, 
took poſſeſſion of Rivoli, paſſed the 


as far as 


retreated into the valley as faras Peri. 


'Thetwodiviffons of the centre ofthe 
'French army, under the immediate 


command of Scherer, attacked the 
out-poſts of Verona under the con 
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mand of general De Rheitzen. The 
poſts of St. Lucie and St. Maximin 
were attempted at the ſame time ; 
the former was "carried, but the 
poſt of St. Maximin, under the 
command of general Kaim, taken 
and re- taken — times, remained 
definitively in the poſſeſſion of the 
Auſtrians. The chain of the ad- 
vanced poſts of the Auſtrians was 
reſerved, with the exception of St. 
Logs of which-the French kept 
pan The attack on Porto 
gnano, where a French general 
was killed, failed alſo, and the di- 
viſion was forced to fall back on 
Mal. 
Scherer quitted the field of battle 
the following day, after making a 
few uſcleſs efforts; and the divi- 
fions under general Moreau were 
compelled. to repaſs the Adige and 
retreat to Peſchiera, in order to 
avoid being cut off. It was with 
much hefit#tioa and regret that 
Moreau determined. to take this rg 
trogade movement, His remon- 
ſtrances with Scherer, to induce him 
to keep his poſition before Verona, 
and give him time to make an at- 
tack on the rear, had no effect. 
General Kray had marched conſi- 
derable forces to his leſt; but, per- 
ceiving that the principal force of 
the French was directed againſt the 
centre and right of his line, he led 
them back again to Verona, preſum. 
ing that the French would not fail 
to renew their attacks on that quar- 
ter, The troops, however, re- 
mained on the field of battle, when; 
three days after the firſt attack, a 
ſuſpenſion of arms took place to 
bury 'the dead. The next day 
Scherer attacked with his left the 
whole. chain of the poſts of the 
Auſtrian _ and, having diſ- 
lodged general Kaim from his po- 
ſition before Verona, threw bri 
ler the Adige, and detached the 


* 
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diviſion of general Serrurier to the 
left fide, who drove back the 'ad- 
vanced of the Auſtrians ta. 
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within half a league of Verona; 
one of his columns had even gains 
ed the heights which covered theis 


ight flank, together with the road 
of Vicenza, and the camp of 0 


To repel this attack, the ſucceſs 
of which would have inſulated the 
places of Verona and Legnand, 
general Kray detached through the 
city the divifion of marſhal Frölich, 
who had repulſed the French at 
Porto Legnano. This diviſion at- 
tacked the French on three co- 
lumns with the ſame ſucceſs,- and 
forced them, after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, to retreat to their bridges. 
This retreat was ſo precipitate, and 
the purſuit ſo briſk, that a part only 
of the French columas had time to 


E the Adige, the bridges havi 

en broken either by the French 
themſelves, or deſtroyed by pon- 
tooners diſpatched in the rear of- 
the French by | rear om Kray, and 
ſupported by a detachment. "The 
retreat of almoſt a whole French 
column was thereby cut off, part 
of which ſurrendered priſoners, 
and the reſt made vain attempts to 
eſcape by the mountains. The loſs 
of the French on that day is eſti- 
mated. at about ſeven thouſand 
men. do 21662 . +59 

- Thus defeated in all his various 
enterpriſes, Scherer drew off. (1ſt 
of April) his left from the Lake of 


Guarda, after. throwing a ſtrong 


garriſon into Peſchiera, and con- 
centred his forces below Villa 
Franca, between the Adige and the © 
Tartaro. This poſition, which 

covered Mantua, was not purel 

defenfive, but threatened the pai- 
ſage of the Adige between Verona 
and Porto — — The right di- 
viſion of the French army was en- 


| — 
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el deſore this laſt lace; the 
reſt of the army occupied the camp 


while the Auſtrian army paſſed the 
Adige, occupied Caſtelnovo, maſk- 
ed Peſchiera, and preſſed upon the 
left of the French army. 39 

Scherer, in order to prevent the 


Auſtrians from turning his left 


flank, determined to attack them 
(eth of April), on every point, 


with three ſtrong colurans, That 


of the right, compoſed of the two 
divifons of the generals Victor and 
Grenier, was directed upon San. 
Giacomo, below Verona. The 
diviſion of the vanguard, under 
Delmas, marched upon PDoſſobono, 
covering the principal attacks of 
the columns of the centre, formed 

the diviſions of the 

try and Mont Richard, under 
the. command of Moreau. Serru- 
rier's diviſiom formed the left of 


| ranca. 
While theſe diſpoſitions were 
forming, general Kray, who had 


ceived reinforcements the even- 


ing before, and fuſpecting, from an 
pm >a diſpatched —— 


which had fallen into his hands, 


that Scherer was going to make an- 
other attempt to paſs the Adi 
reſolved to prevent him. 
marched, therefore, againſt. th 


French with the ſame of at- 
tack, having'-farmed three 


columns, under the orders of the 
s: Mercandin, Kaim, and 


Ede two armes came to a gege« 
ral engagement, which m—_— 


and. deſperate. Moreau pi 


through the centre, and fought un- 


der the walls of Verona. 


int of the line, on which the co- 
nsmet,. was diſputed with great 


As ws. «> # 
- 


varters 
were at Iſola della Scala, Mean- 


by Serrurier, [alternately in pol. 
ſeſhon bf both parties, Seals 
in the power of the French at the 
cloſe: of the day. At length the 
left yo — the 2 
oomman y gener hav- 
ing ſucceeded in flankin — two 
diviſions of the right of the French 
army, forced them to retreat, and 
decided. the victory, which had till 
1 8 
The two armies paſſed the ni 
onthe field of battle, — ny 
dead. The next day Scherer, eva- 
cuating at the ſame time Iſola della 
Scala and Villa Franca, retreated 
by Roverbello, where he - halted 
— after (April 3). While the 
French army paſſed the Mincio at 
Goito, Kray detached-a vanguard, 
followed by the two divifions of 
generals Zoph:and Kaim, and com- 
ted the blockade of Peſchiera. 
hat of Mantua on the eaſtern 
fide, the taking of tit important 
wt of Governalo by general 
ena, and the interruption of 
the communication with Ferrara, 
2 the ſide of the Po, tho 
iate ences of the bat · 
tle of Magnan. The Auſtrians en- 
deavoured alſo to purſue their ad- 
vantages on the extreme frontier 
between the Tyrol, and the pro- 
vinces of Bergamo and Breſcia. 
As [the French had neceſlarily 


given up the junction of the armies 


of Switzerland and Italy, by the 
country af Bormio, the imperialiſts 
rally of the Qgitor. The obje8 of 
Ihe object o 
theſe — was to flank the 
general paſition of the French ar- 
my, and foree it to take the defen- 
five line between the Oglio and the 
Adda, in order to cover the Mi 
laneſe; but, whilſt Scherer kept 
on the offenſive on the Adige, _ 


operations were premature and 
leſs. The. whole, hain 3 
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French or Ciſalpine poſts, from 
Bormio to the Lakes * Idro and 
Garda were attacked (April 8), 

nd retreated on Breſcia, after hav- 
bs evacuated the intrenchments of 
St. Anthony, and the little fortreſs 
of Rocca di Anfo, fitvated on the 
weſtern” ſide of the lake of Idro. 
Such, in the northern parts of 
Italy, were the reſpective poſitions 
of the French and Auſtrian armies 
at the moment of the arrival of the 
firſt Ruſfan columus. 

The French generals Lecourbe 
and Deſolles had at this period 
abandoned the poſitions which 
they - held in the Tyrol, at the 
head of the valleys, on both fides 
8 the chain of mountains which 

ivides the ſources of the Inn from 
thoſe of the Adige. It muſt be 
remembered with what prodigious 
efforts they had penetrated to thoſe 
regions, and with what ſucceſs they 
maintained the poſts they had gain- 
ed. The junction of * 
dobn and Bellegarde, after the defeat 
of the diviſion which the former 


commanded at Glurentz; their ac- 


tivity. in aſſembling forces in the 
Wintſchgau, and the alarm ff 
e the Tyrol, ſufficientl 
manifeſted the importance of thoſe 
Poſts,, The French held indeed the 
ey of the Tyrol, covered every 
communication between Switzer- 
land and Italy, and were enabled, 
dy following the caurſe of th ri- 
vers, by the valley of the Inn apd 
that of the Adige, to facilitate Se 


operations on either fide, and pe- 


netrate in a greater or leſs de 

into the rol, according — 
_ greater, or leſs rapid progreſs of 
their armies of the Danube and of 
Italy, Butthoſe advantages related 
Tory Lan lan of offenfive war ; 
and fance had given up his 
- attacks on Feldkirch, and the turn- 
unt of the Lake of Conſtance; and 


the archduke, Ernouf, who com- 


fince the retreat of Jourdan bad ren» 
dered.that object of no further ad- 
yantage 3 the poſts of Nauders and 
Tauffers, that of Glurentz on the 
Adige, and of Finſtermunz at the 


entrance of the valley of the Jan, 
were nothing but advanced poſts 


that might eaſily be flanked, which 
had no connection with the de- 
fence of Switzerland, and which 
it was impoſhble long to maintain. 

Lecourbe, therefore, withdrew 


(25th of March) into the Engadin, 


after burning the bridge of Flaſter- 
munz. The divifion of eral 
Deſolles fell back — — 


and entrenched itſelf in the defiles, 


where it was attacked by general 
Bellegarde; and, after an — 
reſiſtance in its entrenchments at 
Tauffers and Munſter, and a ſharp 


engagement, in which he ſuf; 
much, was obliged to retreat to Zer- 


nez, from whence, r another 
attack by Bellegarde, be fell back 


into the Upper Engadin. 


Nothing remarkable during this 


Pager Lon the Rhine. The 
eft 


wing of Jourdan's army kept 
feflion of the defiles of the Kint- 
- - Threatened with an attack by 


manded it, ordered the retreat by 
the bridge of Kehl. Maſſena, who 


had now united the command of 
both, employed himſelf entirely in 
the defence of the courſe of the 


Rhine, and fixed his head- quarters 


at Baſil. He occupied the Rhein- 


thal, and more ney the 
ſtrong poſition of Rheineck, at the 
upper extremity of the Lake; made 
entrenchments in the environs of 
Conſtance, and held Schaffhauſen 


till the advantageous poſts on the 
left ſide were fortiſied, and Baſil, 
which was put in a ſtate of defence, 


received a ſtrong garriſon. 1 
Whether the want of proviſions 


in Suabia and Switzerland, aud the 


dit̃culty 


: 393 
* * 


— 
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diffeulty of forming magazines, 
Aept back the Auſtrian army, or 
whether the archduke waited till 
the ſeaſon and the operations on the 
"fide of Italy were more advanced, 
he made only a few movements of 
- "no importance about the Lake of 
 iConftance, and in the Briſgau, 
till he inveſted 
_ 'Sehaffhaufen with the vanguard, 
under the command of count Nau- 


endorf. The French general re- 


fuſing to ſurrender the poſts, they 
were cannonaded, and entered 

ſword in hand; the gates of the 
City were forced, and the French 
retreated fighting acroſs the Rhine, 
and, on leaving the town burnt the 
bridge, fo much famed for its fin- 
gular conſtructſoun. 
It appears aftoniſhing that fo 
many obſtacles, which heretofore 
were eſteemed infurmountable to 
"the march of an army, ſhould ha ve 
been fo rapidly ſubdued ;' and that 
the obftinate reſiſtance and active 
gefence of a' military force, which 
would formerly have been judged 
ſuperabundant to block every paſ- 


' ſage, ſhonld have ſtopped for no 


longer time the progreſs of an army 
acting on the offenſive. There 
was no er ardour in attack, 


no leſs vigour or obſtinacy in de- 


fence, no new arms employed, no 
other methods of fighting adopted, 
than ſuch as had been hitherto 
practiſed. The art of war had, 
- probably, attained already its wa 
eſt perfection in thoſe reſpects. 


Frederic II. had left few diſcoveries 


to make, few branches to perfect 
in modern tactics. But in propor- 
tion as general combinations were 
extended, the ſtrongeſt poſts and 


places, reputed impregnable in 


- mountainous countries, have ſhared 


the ſame fate as thoſe fituated in 


_ - » plains. If poſts like theſe do not 


(13th of Aprit) 
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heights as are-loftieſt and ſteepeſt; 
if they do not block up the ſlighteſt 
interſtices in the chain, the firſt 
paſſes opened by the waters, which 
ing by degrees, and level as they 
ow, and which afford an entrance 
into fertile and extenfiye valleys; 
poſts like theſe, in ſuch caſes, have 
only a relative and momentary 'im- 
rtance, Since travellers have 
ound roads acroſs abyſſes of ice 
and ſnow, and explored thoſe new 
regions, the art of war, to which 
every fcience is tributary, and 
which increafes with the progref- 
five improvement of the human fa- 
culties, has led military men to run 
new chances, to make new expert- 
ments; and military talent and en- 
terpriſe have certainly excited men 
to as great efforts as the purſuits 
,of natural ſcience or curioſity, 
When, therefore, the icy ſummits 
of the Alps have been climbed, 
and bodies of troops and p 
have been tranſported along roads 
with difficulty trodden by the moſt 
intrepid hunters, great plans bf at. 
tack and defence were ſoon com- 
bined, as peaks and leſſer ſummits, 
with chains of mountains and great 


maſſes; the ſecrets of nature have 
been ſurpriſed, her immutable or- 
der acknowledge , even in her 


wildeſt caprices; the chaos of the 
ſtupendous Alps has been unfolded ; 
* typographical charts have been per- 
ected; the ſlighteſt details exa- 
mined ; and models in relief formed 
-with an art and exactneſs hitherto 
unknown. This precife knowledge 
of the great ſkeleton, of the ofteo- 


logy. as it were, of the mountains, 


has furniſhed generals and ofbcers 
of the ſtaff with great though ſimple 
ideas, The moſt practicable com. 
' munications have been examin 
with ſingular attention; a new 2 
| Pogra bical ſcale, in ſhort, r 
been formed for the operation 
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war in mountains, and detachments 
have been ſent in conſequence to 
the greateſt diſtances, to ſecure do- 
minating points which gave the 
command of immenſe intervals. 
Theſe advantages were ſo well 
appreciated on both ſides in the war 
of Switzerland, that a, blow ſtruck 
on the frontiers of the Tyrol and 
the Griſons, at thirty or forty 


leagues diſtance, ' was felt at the 


centre of the armies, which were 
obliged to make movements, and 
change plans, as if thoſe diviſions, 
ſeparated by ſo many difficulties 
and ſo many natural entrenchments, 
had been contiguous to the main 
army from which they had been 
detached. No obſtacle being able 
to ſtop a general movement, at 
leaſt for a ſufficient time, to turn 
the party ſuperior in force from the 
ſimple plan of operations, which 
might be called the natural and to- 
3 plan, and which con- 

ſts in attacking the wings of an 
enemy, turning its flanks without 
any regard to the party's own po- 
fition, the reſult is, that in a 
mountain war the ſtrength of poſts 
and poſitions does not counterba- 
lance ſuperiority jof numbers as 
much as it did heretofore, 

It is probable that the new ſyſtem 
of the war of poſts, in general en- 
gagements along the whole line of 
contending armies, has been carried 
to its higheſt perfection in the war 
of Switzerland ; and it is uſeful as 
well as intereſting to obſerve, under 
this point of view, the detgils of 
ſucceſs and defeat, and note what 
faults have been committed, and 
what acts of addreſs and brav 
are worthy of admiration. Theſe 
obſervations may be applied to the 
— this-ſhort but Gngularly 
zutereſting campaign, icularl 
* nt invaſion of av — 


* 


boats, took 
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try of the Griſons; in the opera+ 
tions of general Lecourbe, and 
thoſe of the generals Laudotin and 
Bellegarde; in ſhort, in the firſt 
retreat of Maſſena, forced to con. 
centrate his forces under Zurich, 
to call back his right from beyond 
St. Gothard and the little cantons, 
and yield to the archduke in lefs 
than fifteen days almoſt the whole 
coutſe of the Rhine, and half of 
the territory of Switzerland. 


To return to the affairs of Italy » 


The French, unable to maintain 
themſelves loriger near Mantva, 
continued theit retreat, and paſſed 
the Chiuſa at Aſola. As the res. 


publican troops withdrew, the Au- 
ſtrians completed the blockade of 


this place; and general Klenau, 
aſcendlug the Po with his armed 
poſſeſſion of the poſts, 
from which the garriſon drew its 


ſupplies, and cut off the commu- 


nications with Ferrara and Modena. 
Ponte Molino, Governolo, and ſe- 
veral other poſts, were carried almoſt 


by ſarpriſe, on account of the prect-. 
pitate retreat of the French atmy. 


At Lagoſcuro, Klenau took thirty- 
two boats loaded with two hundred 
— of artillety, deſtined to form 

atteries on the banks of the Po, 
and ſome days after an equipage of 
pontoons fell in:o his — The 
right of the Auſtrian army advanced 
alſo beyond the Lake of Garda; the 
French fleet of armed boats had 
been forced, by the armed boats 
from Riva, to take refuge under 
the cannoa of Peſchiera, which, 
left to its on reſources, was bom« 
barded and ſuſtainey a regalar ſiege. 
General Vukaſſowieh. had deen 
detached from the Tyrol by Belle - 


garde, to form a junior with the | 


right of the Auſtrian army, and 
had penetrated into the provinces 
of Brefcia ; but a Lecourbe had 


a ſent 
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ſent reinforcements from the Val- 
teline to this latter city, he was 
obliged to ſuſpend his attack. 
he French army, meanwhile, 
continued its retreat by its right be- 
yond the Oglio, and by its left be- 
yond the Chiuſa, General Kray, 
who had already marched- his van- 
guard to Goito, paſſed the Minoio 
with his main army, and puſhed 
his advanced poſts as far as theſe 
two rivers, having been joined by 
general Melas, who was to have 
taken the command of the army, 
but who left it in the hands of 
Kray till the arrival of general 
Suwarrow. This general reached 
Verona (13th of April) with the 
firſt vanguard of the Ruffian army, 
and, prefling the march of his co- 
lumns, joined the Auſtrian army, 
the command of which was imme- 
diately aſſigned him. | 
The French army fell back be- 
hind the Adda. Cremona was 
evacuated; a body of the rear-guard 
remained on the left bank of the 
Adda, between this town and Piz- 
zighitone. The French head-quar- 
ters were (179th of April) at Lodi, 
a place whoſe ' remembrance will 
long live in hiſtory, from the me- 
morable victory obtained on this 
-ſpet by Bonaparte, It was at this 
period that Scherer, covered with 
| diſgrace and confuſion, after hav- 
ing cauſed the ruin of the army 
of the Danube as miniſter, and 
that of Italy as commander, was 
compelled to abandon a poſt which 
he was ſo unworthy of having fill- 
ed. The command of this army, 
diminiſhed to half its num 
were given to general Morequ, 
Againſt fuch hoſts of foes it was 
in vam to ſtruggle. In the ſituation 
in which Moreau, was placed, re- 
treat was victory, The Auſtrians 
and Ruſſians had now joined their 


forces. All the frontier places of 
the Ciſalpine republic were left to 
their -own reſources. Peſchiera 
aſked in vain for capitulation. A 
ſally of the garriſon of Mantua 
had been. vigorouſly repulſed, 
The caſtle of Ferrara, defended by 
French and Ciſalpine troops, till 
reſiſted. The garriſon of Breſcia, 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war. An action, 
which took place (aoth of April) 
under Cremona, between the rear- 

uard of the French and the divi- 

on under Kaim, forced the re- 
mainder of the right of the French 
army to paſs the Adda, and the ad- 
vanced guard of the-centre of the 
Auſtrian army advanced within 
view of Lodi. The bead-quarters 
of the French were now removed 
to Milan; the army entrenched it- 
ſelf on the Adda, and broke down 
all the bridges. Preſſed by forces 
victorious, and greatly ſuperior, 
Moreau haſtened the arrival of ſuc- 
cours which he expected from dif. 


ferent points. Deſolles, who had 


evacuated the Munſterthal, was 
detached from the army of Ma- 
ſena, and made forced marches to 
join the left of Moreau on the other 
ſide. The diviſion which occupied 
Tuſcany was called in to ſupport 
the right, and Moreau waited im- 


patiently for ſuch reinforcements 


by Piedmont as the ſouth of France 
could furniſh, all which were di- 
reed towards the ſupport of the 
army of Italy. - 
The archduke, who remained 
indiſpoſed at Stockach, undertook 
nothing important for ſome time 
after the retreat of the army of t 
Danube. The empire was not 
alſo. ſeriouſly engaged in the war, 
The diet of Ratiſbon had decided 


21ſt of March) that, as no 7equ” 


tion had been made peſpeni's 


| 
| 
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warch of the Ruſſian troops acroſs 
the territory of the empire, and no 


legal notice had been received on 
that ſubje&, that the diet ought in 


conſequence to wait, with confi- 
dence that the Emperor would take 
the moſt convenient meaſures to 
maintain tranquillity and accelerate 
peace, This illuſory deciſion was 


notified more clearly a few days 


after (8th of April) to the French 
miniſters, by count Metternich, 
who informed them, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the pacific proteſtations of 


the French government, the war 


had actually taken place without 
any declaration of the rupture of 
the armiſtice preſcribed by preced- 
ing treaties with the empire ; that 


from theſe circumſtances, not only 


was an interruption to the reſpec- 
tive correſpondences of the mem- 
bers of the congreſs to be appre- 
hended, but that the place of its 
meeting might become dangerous 
from the events of war, though 
ſuch place ought to be held invio- 
lable. He added, that from thoſe 
conſiderations he had juſt received 
a formal order from the emperor, 
in his quality of chief of the em- 
pire, to take no part in the negoti- 
ations of peace, fince the circum- 
ſtances and relations under which 
the congreſs had aſſembled were 
totally changed ; conſequently that 
he ſhould leave the place of the 
congreſs, and inform the French 


| miniſters of the diſpoſitions of his 


Imperial majeſty. 

| The decree of the imperial cm- 
miſſion, which recalled the miniſter 
of the empire, was of conſidera- 
ble extent ; giving a ſketch of the 
pretenfions and conduct of France 
during the fitting of the congreſs; 


cenſuring the majority of the de- 


* ho had ſhown too great 
an attachment to peace, and plac- 
1g every thing on the ſame foot - 


ing as before the armiſtice and the 
meeting of the congreſs took place. 
The French miniſters remonſtrated 
againſt the "decree in a note to 
count Metternich, which he re- 
fuſed to open. The deputation of 
the empire, however, aſſembled 
to decide reſpecting the continu - 
ance' or breaking up of the con- 
greſs, and concluded in referring 
this affair to the general diet. 
Without, however, waiting for the 
deciſion of the diet, ſeveral of the 
members of the congreſs after the 
departure of count Metternich left 
Radſtadt. The apprehenſions ex- 
preſſed by the miniſter, reſpecting 
the interruption which might pro+ 
bably take place in the correſpon- 
dence of the deputation, was firſt 
felt by the French plenipotentiaries. 
The boat which was retained for 
the communication of thoſe mini- - 
ſters at Seltz having been cut away 
by an Auſtrian patrole, —the de- 
putation of the congreſs on making 
complaint of this infractiou to the 
rand - chancellor of the empire, 
on D'Albini, received for an- 
ſwer, that he would not be reſpon- 
ſible for the events of war, non 
promiſe any farther ſecurity to the 
congreſs. The deputation there- 
fore aſſembled (24th of April) and 
decided that the courſe of the ne- 
gotiations ſhould be ſuſpended, of 
which they gave notice to the 
French miniſters, who proteſted in 
return againſt the violation of the 
rights of nations, and declared that 
they ſhould retire in three days to 
Straſbourg, where they would wait 
for the renewal of the negotiations, 
and receive whatoyer propoſitions 
of peace ſhould be offered them. 
It was at this period of the ne- 
otiations that a paper was circu- 
ted, which was Rated to contain 
the ſecret articles of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, by which it ap- 
| 6 7 peared 
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burg, Manheim, and other for- 


- 


peared that the emperor had form- 
ally conſented, at the formation of 
that treaty, to the ceſſion of the 
teft fide of the Rhine from Baſil, 
as far as the confluence of this ri- 
ver with the Nethe below Ander- 


vach, comprehending Mentz and 
the head of the bridge of Manheim; 


that he had alſo conſented to fur- 
niſl nothing but his contingent, in 
caſe of the continuance of hoſtili- 


ties with the empire; to influence 


the ceſſion of the free courſe of the 
Rhine; to evacuate the fortreſſes 
of Mentz, Ehrenbreitſtein, Philipſ- 


treſſes, as far as his hereditary ſtates; 
while the French agreed in return 
to influence the ceſſion of the pro- 
vince of Saltzburg, and the river 
Inn, with the territory adjacent; 
and it was likewiſe agreed, that, in 
caſe the French republic ſhould 
make any acquiſitions in Germany, 
the emperor was to be permitted to 
take an equivalent. The ſtadt- 
holder was alſo to be indemnified 
by a ſovereignty in Germany, with 
the expreſs ſtipulation that ſuch ter- 
ritory ſhould be taken neither in 
the vicinity of Auſtrian or Dutch 
poſſeſſions. The ſecret treaty like- 
wiſe ſtated, that. the lofſes which 
the German princes might undergo 
from ſuch partitions of territory, 
in favour of the contracting par- 
ties, were to be made up and regu- 
lated by common conſent between 
the eirperor and the French re- 
public. 2 

The French miniſters had noti- 
Fed to the deputation of the em- 


- 


pire (26th of April), that they 


Mould depart in three days for the 
reaſons which” had been alleged, 
refpecting the inſecurity of conti- 
nuing for a longer time the con- 
grels at Radſtadt. The baron D*AL- 


bini, in conſequence of this notice, 


wrote to the colonel Barbaczy, the 
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commander of the cordon» of the 
Auſtrian advanced poſts, demand- 
ing eſcorts for the deputies” of the 
empire, who were ready to depart, 
and ſafe conduct for the French 
plenipotentiaries, The command- 
er, late in the evening, addreſſed a 
letter to the French miniſters, datcd 


from Gernbach 28th of April, iu 


which he informed them, that, a3 
it did not accord with military 

lans to tolerate citizens of the 

rench republic in countries in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the royal and imperial 
army, thatthey confequently ſhould 
not take it ill that the circumſtances 


of the war forced him to ſignify to 


them to quit the territory of the 


army in the. ſpace of twenty-four 


hours. An order'to depart appear- 
ed ſomewhat extraordinary to thoſe 
who had ſignified their intention 
three days before by a public notice, 
and who would: have teft Radſtadt 
the preceding day, had not the de- 
puties of the empire, doubting or ſu- 
ſpecting more than the French, pre. 
vailed on them to wait the return 
of baron D'Albini's meſſenger to 
Barbaczy, the Auſtrian commander. 
Theſe ſuſpicions were not dim 
niſhed on finding nothing in the 
anſwer which related to the meſ- 
ſage. The demand was for a ff 
conduct; and, when it was ob- 


ſeryed to the Hungarian officer u 


brought Barbaczy's letter, that !t 
contained nothing relative to the 
object of the demand, he anſwered 
that that was a thing underſt 
and that a doubt even on that he 
would be injurious to an Auſtrian 
ſoldier. At the ſame moment font 
hundred huſſars, of the regiment 
of 8zeckler, entered Radſtadt, t 
poſſeſſion of the poſts and er 


the town, with an order to wi 


no perſon to enter or nh enel 


The French mini 


, f e the 
their departure, eſpecially ſinc * 
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term which they had fixed expired 


with the ,2gth of April, and fince, 
by waiting till the next day, they 
would haveexceededtheperiod fixed 
by the colonel, which they thought 
inconſiſtent with the dignity of the 
legation. At eight in the evening 
they were in their . carriages ; but, 
on coming to the gate of the town, 
they were ſurpriſed to find the paſ- 
ſage refuſed them. Neither the 
declaration that they were the 
French. miniſters, nor the interpo- 
fition of the major of the place 
(an officer of the, margrave of 
Baden), was. of any avail ; it was 
neceſſary to ſend to the commander, 
who lodged at the extremity of the 
town. The anſwer not being ſa- 
tisfactory, another meſſage was ſent, 
and at length permiſſion was ob- 
tained. to leave the towh, with two 
buſſars for an .eſcort, The gate 
being opened, the miviſters began 
their route, but the two huſſars re- 
mained in the town. It was then 
nine in the evening 
Atahout five hundred paces from 

the gate, atroop of buffars of Szeck- 
ler, on horſeback as well as on foot, 
burſt out from a wood that K irted 
the road, and ſurrounded the firſt 
carriage, in which was Jean Debry, 
with his wife and children. Think- 
ing that it was ſome patrole to viſit 
his paſſport, he held it out of the 
window, and mentioned his name 
and quolity. You are the miniſter 
Jean Debry was the reply, aud im- 
mediately he was dragged out of his 
carriage, and fell covered with blood 
from ſtrokes of ſabres which he 
received on his arms, head, and 
thoulders.. The buſlars thinking 
him dead, proceeded to pillage the 
curiage ;. but Jean Debry had ſuf- 
hcient ſtrengtn left to crawl-unob- 
etved into the ditch, when the 

re returning an inſtant after, to 


er if e was really dend, raiſed up 


. 
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his arm, which he had preſence 
enough of mind to let fall without 
ſenſation, on which they exclaim- 
ed, „Oh! for him, he is dead 
enough,” | 
In the ſecond carriage were the 
ſecretary and the valet · de · chambre 
of the miniſter, who cried out, that 
they were domeſtics. They were 
ordered to alight, their carriage was 
illaged, they received a tew blows, 
ut no other harm was done them. 
In the third carriage was Bonnier 
alone. They aſked, in, French, if 
he was the miniſter Bonnier. On his 
anſwering in the affirmative, ' the 
huſfar opened the door of the car- 
riage, took him by the collar; drag- 
ged him out of the carriage, and cut 
off his hand, his head, arms, and in 


ſhort diſmembered him. His car · 


e was likewiſe pillaged, 
*he ſecretary of the legation, Ro- 
ſenſtiel, was in the fourth carriage, 
who ſeeing, by the light of a ſingle 
flambeau, what was paſſing, had ad- 
dreſs to fave himſelf by jumping 
out of the carriage into the ditch, 
and got clear off. They found, 
however, in the carriage; a great 
portmanteau, which they cut open, 
and ſcattered its contents on the 
ground. But this blugder was ſpeed- 
ily rectiſied. The papers were care- 
fully gathered up, and carried to the 
Auſtrian commander at Radſtadt. 
In the ſifth carriage was the mi- 
niſter Roberjot and his wife. The 
huſſars had ſome ſtruggle with the 
miniſter to get him out of the car- 
riage, his wife holding him ſtrong- 
ly locked in her arms. They mur- 
dered him in this propre oma, 
of the back part of his head with a 
ſabre, which a huſſar, as a trophy, 
_ with the brain in his pocket. 
he carriage was alſo pillaged. 
After executing their commiſſion, 
the huſſars rode off. The carriages, 


ria 


with the ladies and ſervants, turned 


WY: round 


Li 
| 
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round, and went back to Radſtadt, 
into which they entered freely, 
without having the preceding or- 
der of ſuffering none to go owt or 
in objected to them. The ſecretary 
Roſenſtiel having eſcaped acroſs the 
meadows, after having wandered 


about for ſome time, diſcovered 


where he was by the light of a torch, 
which a paſſenger was carrying on 
the.cauſeway ; when he climbed a 
wall, and gained a narrow path 
which brought him into Radftadt 
at eleven the ſame evening. The 
miniſter Debry having crawled into 
the wood, had bound uphis wounds 
in the beſt manner he could, the 
cold of the evening having contri- 
buted to ſtop the effuſion of blood. 
He continued there till dayslight, 
when he ventured out, and got un- 
obſerved into the town, «+ 

If the fimple narration of the 
circumſtances of this extraordina 
event be ſufficient to awaken fee 
ings of indignation and horror 
againſt the authors and inſtruments 
of acts of barbarity ſo atrocious 


and almoſt unexampled, it may be 


well imagined what were the im- 
preſſions and ſentiments of the re- 
mainder of the deputation at the 
fight of thoſe relicts ſprinkled with 
the blood of their aſſaſſinated huſ- 
bands and fathers, and when the 
mutilated ſurviving miniſter- dif- 


played in his wounds ſo ſtrange a a 


verſion of the imperial code of the 
rights of nations. The Pruffian le- 


| ren wrote immediately a letter to 


arbaczy, expreſſed in terms which 
marked all their horror at this atr6- 
cious violation, todemand an eſcort 
and a ſafeguard more ſure for what 
remained of The French legation. 
The commander, in anſwerto thoſe 
indienant repreſentations, expreſf- 
ed himſelf ſorry at what had paſſed, 


and promiſed to puniſh tbe authors. 


It had been repreſenied, however, as 


perſons of that diſtinction, reſpect. 
ed by all civiliſed nations, without 


jects which were pillaged to the Au- 


them to the head-quarters. 


_only commiſſioned to prepare the 


« improbable that this unexampled 
crime could have been committed 
without his knowledge ; and that 
huſſars of his regiment ſhould have 
ventured to murder and plunder 


an expreſs order. Such ruffians {it 
was'urged), at leaſt had they acted 
under no command, would have 
been leſs diſcriminate and ſcru- 
pulous in their deeds; the miniſters 
would not have been the only per- 
ſons ſacrificed, nor would their at- 
tention have been particularly fixed 
on the box containing the papers 
of the legation. But what ſeemed 
to leave little doubt reſpecting the 
immediate authors of their crime, 
was the conveyance of all the ob- 


ſtrian commander of the poſt of 
Radftadt, who would not have re- 
ceived them, had not. the murder 
been committed in conſequence of 
ſuperior orders,” Part of thoſe ef- 
tes were given back by the com- 
mander of the poſt, at his houſe, to 
Roberjot's domeſtic; who went to 
claim them. The domeſtic obtain- 
ed, amony other things, a ſack of an 
hundred louis, and gold ſnuff-boxes, 
and ſaw the remainder of the effects 
which had been pillaged lying in 
the room, The papers of the le- 
gation were likewiſe claimed ; but 
theſe the commandant refuſed, ab 
leging that he was obliged to ſend 


It has been repreſented that Bar- 
bac zy was but the inſtrument of this 
abominable crime, and that he was 


means and aſſure its ſucceſs: in proof 
of this charge it is alleged, that | 
when the $eQotial miniſter 0 

Mayence complained of various in- 
fults and violations, preparatory to 
this laſt event, offered by the Au- 


"Fn bis he tho { ini- 
ſtrian troops to the French * 
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ſters and members of the deputa- 
tion, during the laſt days of the con- 
greſs, Barbaczy did not undertake 
to give an anſwet himſelf, but ſent 
the letter to the commander of 


Fireudenſtadt, ho, in his turn, wait · 


ed the orders of a ſuperior; from 
whence it is concluded, that Bar- 


daczy was the ſubaltern accomplice 


of a conſpiracy, of which the firſt 
indications were the violations al- 
ready complained of, and of which 
the dinauement was this laſt hor- 
rible cataſtrophe, | | 
An eſcort having been granted 
on the requiſition of the Pruſſian 
miniſter, ſeveral miniſters of the 
empire wiſhed to accompany the 
remainder of the French legation at 
its departure; but the Auſtrians 
would not permit them to pay this 
mark of relpeRt. Jean Debry and 
the ſurvivors left Radſtadt the fol- 
lowing day under an Auſtrian 
eſcort, attended by a ſtill ſtronger 
eſcort of the prince of Baden, ac- 
companied by the Ligurian mini- 
ſter, who had followed them on the 
night of the maſſacre, but who, ob- 
rving what was paſling in front, 
eſcaped bark to Radſtadt, leaving 
his carriage, which was” pillaged 
like that of the French miniſters, 
The inſtruments of this aſſaſſina- 
tion, Barbaczy and Bourkhardt, were 
arreſted by order of prince Charles, 
to undergo a trial by a court - martial; 
but as it was aſterwards declared that 


thoſe who had committed theſe mur- 


were not Auſtrians, but French 


emigrants, headed by one Danican, * 


this trial did not take plate. Da- 
nican publiſhed a letter, denyingthe 
charge; but this denial was un ne- 
ceſſary, ſince the poſtillions who 
drove the carrit of the French 
miniſters had made their juridical 
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ſpecting the motives which could 
have urged the commiſſion of fo 


horrible an act. The violation of 


the perſons of embaſſadors by the 
Auſtrian government had already 
taken place during the preſent war 
in the perſon of Semonville, who 
was arreſted on neutral territory in 
his route to Conſtantinople ; but 
though this act was contrary to the 
law of nations, the preſent was 
ſtill a more deteſtable infraction of 
the laws of human nature. Some 
have ſtated “this murder to have 
been the pledge givey by the Au- 
ſtrian government to the coaleſced 
powers for its adherence to the trea- 
ty ; ſince the crime was of ſo enor- 
mous a magnitude as to make re- 
conciliation between the court of 
Vienna and 'the French republic 
impoſſible : but what dependence 
on a power whoſe obligation to 
fidelity is eſtimated by the magni- 
tude of its guilt ? Others have tup- 
poſed that certain treaties had been - 
concluded during the negotiation 
between the court and the French 
directory, which the former having 
found it its intereſt to violate, was 
unwilling to have had diſcovered 
hence the murder of the contracting 
parties, and the ſeizure and deten- 
tion of their papers: yet had this 
been the caſe, it is probablethat the 
ſecret would have been communicat- 
ed tothe directory at the time of the 
pretended negotiation; or would not , 
fome account of ſuch trauſactions 
have pierced, when every tye of ſecre» 
cy was looſened? Myſtery till hangs 
around this dark tranſaction, and 
we muſt yet wait for the unravel- 
ing. The diet of Ratiſbon, who un- 
dertook to penetrate it, after a lon 
examination, referred it to the em- 
. peror : the French government had 


depoſitions at Carlſrube, that the 
aflaſin were Auſtrian buſhes; 


Various were the conjecturts res 


not this candouror forbearance;for, 

whaever were the aſſaſſins, or by 

whatever orders this nefarious a&t 
| Us was 


3's | 
Vas comtninred, the court of Vienna 
was peremptorily charged with the 
murder by the directory, who ſent a 
meſſage to the councils to give them 


official notice of the event. The 
councils adopted a reſolution, the 
principle articles of which were, 
#5 that this act ſhould be denounced 
in the name of the French nation 
to all good men, and to the govern- 
ments of every country, as command- 
ed by the cabinet of Vienna, and 
executed by its troops on the nintn 
Floreal, ſeventh year, with its reli- 
ance on the courage of the French 
to avenge it; that a funeral Fe 
mould be celebrated in honour of 
the murdered deputies throughout 
the republic; that the government 
guilty of this aſſaſſination ſhould be 


. © conſigned to, the vengeance of na- 


tions, and the execrations of poſteri- 
ty; that in the place of ſitting of every 
municipal adminiſtration, in tribu- 
nals, ſchools, and public eſtabliſh- 
ments, an inſcription ſhould be put 
up, ſtating that the Auſtrian govern- 
ment had cauſed this aſſaſſination to 
be committed by its troops; that a 
banner ſhould be ſent to every army 
by ſea or land, with an inſcription 
provocative of vengeance againſt 
the Auſtrians for this myrder, which 
banners were to be carried at the 
head of each army, and that indem- 
nities ſhould be given to the wi- 
dows and chiidren of the deceaſed 
miniſters.” . * 
Thus tragically ended that lon 
and memorable diplomatic cam- 
paign, in which the French bad been 
outwitted andworſted by the ſuperior 
talents of the Auſtrian cabinet, who, 
having to-negotiate with iguorant 
and preſumptuous praftitioners of 
the lau, having to cantend only 
with adverſaries it deſpiſed, felt no 
reſtraint but its will, and conde- 
ſcended to gonſult ng means but its 
221 I 4 
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This event excited a juſt and 
lively horror throughout France, 
and for a moment diverted the tor- 
rent of public mdignation which 
was pouring down on the directory. 
The elections of the renewed third 
of the legiſlative body had cauſed 
a more than uſual fermentation 
throughout the republic, and par- 
ticularly in the legiſlative body, as 
the parties both of the directory and 
the oppoſition placed their nopes of 
future ſucceſs in this renewal. The 
amount of the intereſt which the 
directory took in this election is 
— by the defeat on the Danube, 
and the loſs of the campaign by 
keeping the troops in the interior 
till the crifis of the elections was 
paſt, which troops would have been 
ſufficient to turn the ſcale of war in 
favour of the French, Every in- 
fluence that could be exerciſed by 
means of circular letters, by the 
agencies of executive commiſſaries 
in the departments, in cantons, in 
tribunals, in commiſſions of public 
inſtruction, were induſtriouſly em- 
ployed; and in ſome places, as at 
Ghent, refractory preſidents and 
electors were threatened with al- 
reſt, if they continued the exerciſe 
of their functions. The jacobin 
party were not leſs ſtrenuous than the 
directory in directing the choice of 
the people; ſuch as were already 
in the legiſlative body ſuperintend- 
ing thoſe operations with nearly 


the ſame ſucceſs as the directory it · 


ſelf. The reſult of. this ſtruggle 
correſponded with the wiſh af nei- 
ther party. The body of the elec- 
tors, preſſed by the contending fac- 
tions, rejected in general the can- 
didates of both, and named men 
far the moſt part unknawn or inſig-· 
nificant, and who had yet their po- 
litical opinions to form. g 
But the grrat ſtruggle was the 
election of a new director. 110 
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nacity of Sieyes' character was well 


lot of ſeceſſion had fallen on Rew-' 
bell, the perſon among the bo- 
dy of diretorswho had been mark- 
ed as the particular object of public 
deteſtation, This man had neither 
perſobal nor moral qualities to coun- 
terbalance his pohticaÞ vices, the 
chief of which was a ſhameleſs ra- 
pacity, and corruption united to 
the moſt diſguſting -avarice. He 
had been raiſed to the directory at 
the revolutionary criſis of the in- 
ſurrection of the 13th Vendemiaire, 
without any peculiar claims for ſer- 


vices rendered to the revolution; 


and he left it covered with ſo much 
opprobrium, that when he took his 
ſeat in the council of the elders, to 
which he had been named by the 
ſhameleſs complaiſanceof the elec- 


tors of a department, he was point- 


ed at (as we have been credibly in- 
formed) as a public deſpoiler, and 


the bench where he ſat was deſerted ' 


by all the other members of this 
council. | ; 


enced, except in the caſe of Barthe - 

lemy, all the elections of their col- 

2 Many of theſe elections 

had indeed been ſufficiently revolu- 
tionary, , The preſent election be- 

came an object of ſi ngular import- 

ance at the moment; but the influ- 

ence of the directory s exerciſed 

on this occaſion, not ſo much for 

the nomination of any particular in- 

dividual, as for the rejection of the 

perſon on whom the majority of 
the n to have fixed its 

views. his on was Sieyes, 

who then filled 3 volt 

of embaſſador at the Pruffian court, 

and who was ſuppoſed, by his ad-. 
dreſs and perſeverance, to have 

Contributed much towards prevent - 

ing it from joining the coalition, 

and to the keeping up a good un- 

derſtanding between that cabinet 

and the French republic. The te- 

f g 


. 


known, and it was no doubt with 
the view of making him an inſtru- 
ment in the ſubverfion of his col- 
ues that the n 
ty in the council joined themſelves 
to the independent members to car- 
ry this election againſt the influence 
of the directory. Sieyes obtained 
the relative majority in the council 
of five hundred, and was returned 
as uſual, with nine others, to the 
council of elders, where directorial 
influence” and. corruption had met 
with ſevere oppoſition, and who im- 
mediately named him to the vacant 
place of director. 82 
The directory perceived that their 
power and influence, which had been 
ſenſibly declining for ſome time 
paſt, had now expired. They knew 
Sieyes to be too important a cha- 
racter to fall in with their views, or 
ſhare in their crimes, and juſtly 
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dreaded him as a formidable ene- - 


,  , my whom it were hopeleſs to ſub- 
Hitherto the directory had influ- 


due, and vain to ſoften, The de- 


feat of the armies, meanwhile, had 
ſhamed the council into inquiſttory 


exertion ; and, on the report-of 2 
commiſſion appointed to examine 
the means of providing for the exi- 
gencies of the moment, it was un- 
animouſly refolved to ſend a meſ- 
ſage to the directory to demand de- 
tailed accounts reſpetling the admi · 
niſtration of the ex: miniſter of war 
Scherer. 

rter of a commiſſion, that, in the 
month of Vendemiaire preceding, 
before the levy of the new con- 


ſcription, the miniſter had exacted 


pay for an army then on foot of 
437,000 men, without comprehend- 
ing the army of Egypt; and that of 
68,000 cavalry, ſtated as complete, 
40,000 were wanting. Addreſſes 
were alſo ſent up from- the depart- 
ments bordering oh Italy, particu- 


larly from Grenoble, which, aceuſ- 


ug 


, * 
FS as * 


It was ſtated by tbe re- 
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ing this minifter as the author of all 
the misfortunes and reverſes of the 
army, ſtated various acts of perſonal 
cowardice during his command on 
the Adige, and that the indignation 
of the public was ſo excited againſt 


him on his return into France, that 


he had ſupplicated the command- 
er in that. quarter to provide him 
with an efcort for his perſonal 
fafety. r * 
The Auſtrian army meanwhile 
continued its conqueſts in Italy, 
the fate of which appears to have 
been decided by the victory gained 
by general Kray, between the Adige 


and the Tartaro, almoſt under the 


walls of Verona. As the French, 
in covering their right by Mantua, 


had not been able to re-eſtabliſh . 


their left, nor keep the beſt line of 
defence againſt forces nearly equal, 
they had no advantaye to hope but 
from the chance of a decifive en- 
gagement. Had they been aſſured 
of receiving from Switzerland and 
France ſufficient reinforcements to 
keep the field before the two imperial 
armies, it was only at the foot of the 
Alps and Apennines that they could 
ſecure thoſe advantages of poſition 
where ſuperiority of numbers would 
find a counterbalance : as on the 
banks of the Danube, the left of the 
general line of operations, the battle 
gained by the archduke at Stockach, 
and the retreat of general Jourdan, 
/had rendered the French plan of the 
offenſive abortive, ſo the battle loſt 
by Scherer at Magnan, and tlie in- 
ſulating the places of Mantua and 


Peſchiera, deſtroyed on the * | 


the centre of the combined defenfive 
of Switzerland and Italy. Every 
retrograde march uncovered and 
weakened the right of the army of 
Maſſena. On the other. fide, this 
retreat of Moreau upon the Mila- 
neſe rendered that of Macdonald's 
army at Naples very dangerous and 
difficult; for Ferrara and Mantua 
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being now inveſted, andthe poſts on 
the Po abandoned or taken, all the 
roads by the duchy of Parma, with 
thoſe of Upper Tuſcany, and. the 
communication with Genoa, could 
not fail of being intercepted. 

The French, who had taught this 
terrible ſecret to Europe, experi- 
enced, in their turn, that ſuperiori- 
ty of number, rapidity of marches, 


multiplied combinations of attacks 


and ſkirmiſhes, deſtroy the import- 
ance of the ſtrongeſt fortified places, 
What was formerly called war of 
ſiege exiſted no longer; fortreſſes, 
considered as great and motionleſs 
military machines, no longer ſtop- 
ped an army ſuperior in number, 
or diſconcerted their plans, unleſs 
ſuch, fortrefſes were interchained, 
and had the ſame relation with each 
other, for the defence of a frontier, 
as baſtions in one and the ſame 
piece of fortification. The French 
army, which had incurred immenſe 
loſs in the bloody engagement on 
the Adige, was ſtill further dimi- 
niſhed by the placing ſmall garri- 
ſons in a great number of poſts, 
none of which retarded a day the 
movement and march of the impe- 
rial armies, .. Whilſt all theſe cauſes, 
and the exceſſive fatigue of a preci- 

itate retreat, for which nothing had 

en prepared, continued to weak- 
en the French, the imperialiſts, al- 
ready victorious without auxiliaries, 
ſaw their means increaſing every 
day, not only by the Sete of the 


Ruſſians, but alſo by the arming of 


the Italians, 
the people. 

At the moment that Scherer gave 
up to Moreau che command of an 


and the diſpoſition of 


army behind the Adda, reduced to 


36,000 men, in the midſt of Italy, 
without any ſupport, Suwarrow, 
with nearly a triple force, turned, 
as it were with his wings, all the 
lines of the French poſts on the 
leſt fide of this river. But though 

| Moreau 
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Moreau could not hope to maintain 
himſelf long 
receive ſuch powerful aſſiſtance as 
would enable him to keep it, yet he 
was fo ſituated; that if he abandoned 
too ſoon the upper part of Italy, 
and the lakes which covered his left, 
he would not be able to receive the 
ſuc:our that came to him from 
Switzerland ; and, if he too long 
delayed drawing near the Apen- 
nines, and the coaſt of Genoa, he 
would not be able to rally to his 
right the diviſion which was to 
have evacuated Tuſcany, and ſtill 
leſs the army of Naples. The im- 


Po ; Pizzighitone was almoſt inveſt- 
ed by the diviſion of general Kaim, 
and by that of general Hohenzol- 
lern, who was marching upon Pia- 
cenza. It appears, therefore, that 
Morean's intention, in entrenching 
himſelf on the Upper Adda, was 
only to draw the attention and the 
principal forces of Suwarrow to- 
wards him, and thereby diſengage 
his right; and afterwards refuſing 
battle with his left wing, to make 
his retreat upon Aleflandria more 
eafily and ſurely. 

Suwarrow had marched the allied 


not comprehending the diviſion of 
eneral Kray employed in the 
eges of Peſchiera and Mantua, 
nor the detached bodies of general 
Kaim and Hohenzollern which had 
warched towards Pizzighitone and 
kiacenza. On his arrival (Aprit 
26th) Suwarrow diſpoſed his army 
into three columns. The right 
under general Roſenberg, with a 
vanguard of Rufftan troops under 
general Vukaſfovich, filed off to 
the point of the Lake of Como, 
upon the poſt of Lecco. The co- 

mn of the centre, compoſed of 
the divifions of Ott aud Zo] h, 
marched ppon Vaprio; the left co- 


lumn, under the orders of 


in the Milaneſe, or 


perial troops had already paſſed the 


army from the Oplio to the Adda, . 
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Melas, encamped in fight, of Caſ- 
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ſano. The poſt of Lecco was car= 


diers. Vukaſſovich marche 
Brivio, re-eſtabliſhed the brid 
which had been deſtroyed by the 
French, and took his pofitions on 
the oppoſite fide of the Adda, with 
four battalions, two ſquadrons, and 
four pieces of cannon, The centre 
diviſion, by a hardy and daring 
manceuvre, having thrown a bridge 
acroſs the Adda, during the night, 
at Trezzo, ſurpriſed the French, 
diſlodged them — their poſt, an 
purſued them within a ſhort diſtance 
of Milan. 

The paſſage executed at Brivio, 
on the right, by general Vukaſſo- 
vich, which was followed by the 
diviſion under Roſenberg, drew 
the attention of the French, and 
led general Moreau to reinforce 
his left. The diviſion of general 


ried by two battalions of green: 
upon. 


| Grenier marched upon Brivio, to 


ſupport that part of the diviſion of 
general Serrurier which had been 
diſlodged from Trezzo. A furious 
engazement took place between 
the French troops which had ral- 
lied, and the -divifion of general 
Otr, which had already paſſed the 
bridge. The victory was (till doubt- 
ful: a part of general Victor's divi- 
fion flanking the imperialiſts on 
the fide of Brivio, was preparing to 
ſurround their right, or drive them 
into the Adda, when Zoph's di- 
viſion, croſſed the bridge of Trezzo 
and turned the ſcale in favour of 
the imperialiſts. The village of 
Pozzo was taken; the French fell 
back on Vaprio, from which they 
were alſo driven. This laſt mbve- 
ment took off all hope of aſſiſtance 
from ,general Serruriet, who found 
kimidtfeparated from the divifions 
which had attempted in vain to 
reach him; and he was completely 

ſurrounded 


At 
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ſurrounded by the imperial troops 
which bad paſſed at Lecco, by the 
Ruſſian vanguard under Vukaſſo- 
wich, and the diviſion of Roſen- 
berg which had paſſed at Brivi, 
In this deſperate ſituation, for 
which he was\indebted to his neg- 
ligence in not guarding the poſt 
Trezzo, Serrurier defended 
himſelf with obſtinate courage; 
nor did he ſurrender wth the wrecks 
of his diviſion tiil he had obtained 
liberty for the officers to return to 
France on their parole, and the 
immediate exchange of his ſoldiers 
againſt- whatever priſoners of the 
ied army might be made on that 
day. General Melas, who com- 
manded the left column, marched 
upon Caſſano. He forced at firſt 
= gp orig of "= Ritorto 
anale, which he paſſed on a 
want, under the 1 the e 
He then ſtormed the head of the 
bridge on the Adda ſo expeditiouſly, 
that he ſaved it from the fire, and 
made uſe of it to paſs his whole 
diviſion, which took poſt the 
ſame evening (April 27th) at Gor- 
inzolo. The French army, the 
fs of which was very conſiderable, 
made its retreat through Milan dur. 
ing the night, and the allied armies 
entered it the following day (28th 
April), Vukaſſovich puſhed his 
advanced guard as far as Como, 
and a body of Ruſſian troops paſſed 
through Milan the ſame day. 
_ Thecapital of the Cifalpine repub- 
lic was now once more in the power 
of the Auſtrians; and the ſevereſt 
ſatire on the F rench government was 
the little regret with which the great 
majority of the people ſaw them 
enter. In the Cifalpine republic 
the great maſs of the 


the birth-day of freedom; but the 


French directory, like deſpots who" 


had ſubjugated a people, rather 


of ſeeking 


he people had- 
bailed the arrival of the French as 
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than magiſtrates of à free nation 
who had executed a truſt, affected 
to fear that the exploſion of grow- 
ing patriotiſm would become elec- 
tric and contagious; that this rapid 
flame would burn brighter among 


the inhabitants of Italy who were 


yet enflaved; that it would lead 
them to form a community of in- 
tereſts and that a ſyſtem of policy 


would be introduced, ſo as to com- 


poſe a formidable coalition of thoſe 
different nations, which France 
would be unable to retain as inſtru- 
ments obedient to its will, Inſtead 
in the Italian republics 
powerful. and faithful allies, ca- 
pable of contributing to the general 
ſupport, theſe ignorant men were 
anxious only to form republics in 
miniature, {rellites attached to the 
planet of the French republic, and 
compelled to follow its motions 
without adding to its luſtre, 

The undoubted intereſts of the 
French republic would have been 


to have given real; and not nominal 


independence to thoſe countries; 
reſtraining them, nevertheleſs, from 
falling into the errors and calami- 
ties of which France had been the 
theatre, 'by counſels of friendſhip 
and lefſons of experience; to have 
directed that ſtrong and irreſiſtible 
commotion into a proper channel ; 
to have excited a national energy; 
to have attached the inhabitants; to 
have armed them with care and 
circumſpection, and thereby create 
a ſecond levy, who ſhould have been 
not automatons ſubjected to their 
caprice, but men whoſe gratitude 
and union of ſentiment would have 
more cloſely and ſurely enchained 
them-under the common banner of 
liberty... + | 
_ Theſe were conſiderations into 
which the directory could not enter. 
Swollen by the, pride of victory, 
one of the laſt expedients of which 
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they thought was ſecuring thoſe 
victories by foreign reſources, they 
never dreamt of the pothbility of 
reverſes z. they never. conſidered 
that one of the moſt important 
means of ſtrengthening the 79 
of the French republic would have 


been by the phyſical and moral cor - 


roboration of the Ciſalpine repub- 
lic. A contrary plan was followed; 
and the directory beheld in the ag- 
grandiſement of this latter ſtate no- 
thing but a rival, whoſe power it 
was anxious only to limit. This 
* was juſtantly followed. 


The directory did not ſtoop to po 


myſtery to conceal it, but compli- 
mented themſelves on their wiſdom 
and inflexibility, when they proſe · 
cuted thoſe who thought different - 
ly from themſelves on the ſubject. 
Ide patriots in Italy, who took 
the name of Unitarians, the- deno- 
mination given to thoſe who were 
anxious for a larger independence 
to their country, and for a more 
uniform ſyſtem in the government, 
or rather the junction of the whole 
of the allied Italian ſtates into one 
republic, were the particular ob · 
jects of proſeription. Some allow- 
ance might have been made for 
thoſe regulators of ſtates, had their 
your with reſpect to Italy pre · 
ented any advantages for France; 
but the only thing they ſought or 
found in its ſervile degradation was 
the privilege of -being unjuſt with 
impunity. Italy was to them a 
re for anatomical experiments 
of the coarſeſt kind; each direc- 
tor cut it up according to his fancy. 
But the „ griding diſcontinuous 
wound” was the ſyſtematic plun- 
der which was regularly organiſed, 
both in the civil and military de- 


partments, the ebief inſtruments of 


which were the harpy commiſſaries 
of the executive directory, and the 


tnerant contractors of the French ' 
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army, who, on the opening of the | 


campaign, are repreſented by the 
indignant 


Italians themſelves as 
birds of voracious and infatiate 


prey, ſticking, with their beak and 
.claws, on the mutilated corpſ 


and not to be moved or ſcar 
away, except by the noiſe and clan- 
gor of arms. |; 
The conduct, therefore, of the 
French government in Italy was 
the reverſe of the principles of 
common juſtice and policy. Ia 
order to bind by ties of amity a na- 
tion of inferior rank to one more 
werful, ſtrength ſhould hold out 
a friendly hand to weakneſs, and 
place it on the ſame level; but the 
rench government raiſed an iron 
arm over the Ciſalpine, and kept-it 
cruſhed under its feet, Moderation 
ought to regulate the will of a ſtrong 
people, and the directory put no 
other bounds. to its ambition but 
thoſe of its force ? Fidelity in en- 
gagements is an inviolable and ſa- 
cred guarantee to a weaker people, 
and they tore into ſhreds the moſt . 
ſolemn pages of treaties! The 
laws, and, above all, the fandamen- 
tal laws of an ally, ought to. be 
reſpected; but the French trod 
under foot the moſt auguſt of 
rights, broke the charter of their 
conſtitution, and ejected the fu» - 
e magiſtrates of a friendly 
republic with leſs ceremony than 
they would have broken the ſub- 
altern officers of a ſubjugated pro- 
vince! - Inſtead of being equitable, 
difntereſted, and faithful to their 


engagements, they were unjuſt, 
avaricious, and perjured. The re- 


quiſitions of every kind, with 
which the inhabitants were tor- 


mented, in conſequence of the ir- 
-regularity of the military ſervice, 
had made them execrate a change 
of government, in which they had 


found only a change of ſlavery. 
They 
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They beheld nothing in French- lumns, had been propoſed by the 
I — but bands of — — who for military commiſſion. . 
a while had made a parade of hu- dients, which in the begioning of 
manity, in order to accompliſh the reverſes of the French arm 
with greater facility their plan of might have preſerved the Cifalpine 
ſeduction, and enrich themſelves republic under any other command 
with the ſpoils of the people. than that of Scherer, were now too 
Under ſuch circumſtances it is late, Several of the departments 
not wonderful that a _—_— at were then in poſſeſſion of the Au- 
leaſt, of the Ciſalpines, ſhould have ſtrian army; and a river and a battle 
prayed for the return of the Au- only divided it and Milan. | 
ſtrians, whoſe yoke, though not On the news of the reſult of the 
leſs painful, would be at leaſt more battle on the Adda, the Ciſalpine 
tolerable, as their ſyſtematic diſpo- directory, without concerting-any 

fition betrayed leſs of violence meaſures, even with Scherer, who, 
and. paſſion than the inſolent vi- driven from the army; had retreat 
vacity of the French. The abhor- ſome time before to Milan, or with 
- rence entertained for the French Rivaud, the French embaſſador, 
fell likewiſe on their agents, the who fled precipitately from the ſeat 
ſupreme magiſtrates of the Ciſalp- of government, to the great diſcon- 
ine republic, the creatures of their tent of the legiſlative body, whom, 
power, and the ſervile inſtruments notwithſtanding the precautions 
of their will. The Ciſalpine di- ſuggeſted eight days before by Ri- 
rectory, whom the legiſlative body, vaud, they leſt, as well as the ar- 
on the retreat of the French army chives of the ſtate, to the mercy of 
towards the Adda, had inveſted the Auſtro - Ruſſian army, into 
with its powers, had created con- whoſe poſſeſſion they fell when they 

ſultative commiſſions to aid them entered conquerors into Milan, 
in the adoption of meaſures fitted Such are the leading cauſes of the 
to fave their country in this alarm- ruin of the Ciſalpine republic, ſub- 
| ing criſis. . The violent meaſures dued not ſo much by Auſtro-Ruſ- 
| propoſed - by thoſe commiſſaries ſian valour as French corruption 
proved more injurious than -bene- and tyranny. Opinions had routed 
ficial. Liſts of proſcription were the French armies before the chance 
rumoured about; every one ſuſpect- of real war had been tryed, and even 
ed or trembledz and every purſe Auſtrian or Ruſſian avengers re- 
was at firſt ſhet againſt the forced ceived a melancholy and momen- 
loan which they propoſed. A pro- tary welcome. Suwarrow found 
clamation of the directory reſtored therefore no impediment to his 
a momentary confidence, and in- © progreſs from popular diſaffection, 
fluenced partial payments of this ex- and continued his purſuit of the 
action; but the great maſs refuſed French army, extending his right . 
| their contribution, ſince there were into Upper Italy, and ſeparating the 
not French ſoldiers enough in Mi- left of Moreau's army from the 
lan to force the execution. A plan lakes and valleys which led to the 
bol levying fourteen or fifteen mil- principal entries into Switzerland. 
lions was alſo propoſed by the com- From this operation the poſition of 
miſhon of finance; as that of raiſ- the right of Maſſena's army, how- 
ing an army of Cifalpines, under ever ſtrong in itſelf, became ex- 
the French title of Moveable Co- tremely delicate, The ä 
| | ; 9 courbe's 
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Lecourbe's diviſion grew every day to ſupport his right flank, which the 
more critical, from the interrup- retreat of Moreau had uncovered, 
tion of his communications, and and guard the paſſages of the Upper 
the difficulty of ſubſiſtence, having Valteline. | 


— — 


CHAP. X. if 


Projects of the Archduke for the Invaſion of the Grifons. ained 
the French in the * wg Infirrection and e of the — s Pea- 
antry. Succeſs of the ialifts in the Griſont. Capture ortreſs 
— 2 of the Griſons by the French. State and Pro- 
 greſt of the allied Army in Italy. Further Retreat and State of Moreau's 
Army. Strong Poſition of the French Army. Defeat of the Ruſſians near 
Valenza, Skilful Maneuvres of Moreau. Capture of the City of Turin 
by the allied Armies. March of Macdonald from Naples. OFF ations of 
the French on the Lakes in the North of Italy. Surrender of the Citadel 
of Milan. Ancona bombarded. Army before Mantua detached ag aint 
donald. Progreſt of the Archduke's Army in Switzerland. Diffe- 
rent Afions between the French and Auftrian Armies. Tran/lation of the 
Seat of Helvetic Government from Lucerne to Berne. Battle before Zu- 
rich. Zurich evacuated by the French. Obſervations on the Plans of the 
reſpeftive Armies, and their Modes of Operation. Iuuaſion of the Pied- 
monteſe Valleys on the French Frontiers. Entrance of Macdonald: Army 
into — Maneuvres of Moreau to favour the Junction of the Army 
from Naples, Plan of the combined Armies of Moreau aud Macdonald. 
Progrefe of Macdonald's Army. March of Sutuarroto again Macdo- 
» Dreadful Enga ts on the Trebbia. Defeat of the French. 
Retreat of Macdonald Army. Defeat of the Auſtrians by Moreas, 


Surrender of the Citadel of Turin. Concluſion of the firfl Part of the 
Campaige. Valuation of the Loſſes of the French and allied Armies in 


Switzerland and Italy. Appear 


ance of the combined Fleets\ of France aud 


Spain in the Mediterrancan. State of the En;liſh and French Marine 
orces: Operations of the Engliſh to intercept the combined Fleets. Re- 
turn of the combined Fleets from the Mediterrancan to Breſt. 


HE army of the archduke, 
cantoned on the left fide of 
the Rhine, had as yet (1 May 
made no movement. Mallena 
received reinforcements, and the 
army employed only in the defence 
of Switzerland was about 60,000 
ng, not including the Swiſs 
auxiliaries. The archduke alſo was 
unwilling to undertake any opera- 
don till. the progreſs of the allied 


army in Italy ſhould have ripened 
his projects of attack on the Gri- 
ſons; for which important and 
difficult expedition the diviſion 
under general Hotze, amounting to 
about 20,000 men, was deſtined. 
This general concerted his move- 
ments with thoſe' of general Belle» 


| garde, in the Lower Engadin, who 
a 


d continued to haraſs the poſts of 
His principal deſi gn 


Lecourbe. 


| / 
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was to eſtabliſh a nearer commu- 
nication with the left of Hotze, to 
| ſurpriſe ſome paſſage on the lofty 
mountains which ſeparate the wa- 
ters of the Inn from thoſe of the 
Languard and the Albula, which 
two rivers flow through the valley 
of the Griſons, and throw them- 
ſelves into the Rhine above and be- 
low Coire. f 


: 


The difficulties of the country, 


which it is impoſſible to deſcribe, 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and 
the active defence of the French 
troops under the orders of Le- 
courbe, had rendered the partial 
attempts made by general Belle- 
garde of no effect; and the attack 
combined with Hotze, and made 
- (iſt May) on every point of the 
line, had no better ſucceſs, with 
reſpect to the general project, which 
was that of penetrating into the 
Griſons. Lecourbe defeated the 
Auſtrian troops under the com- 
mand of the former in the Lower 
Engadin, and repulſed them with 
conſiderable loſs, taking the prince 
De Ligne, and part of his troops, 
priſoners ; while the diviſion un- 
der Hotze, which had ſurpriſed 
eneral Menars in the Griſons, in 

is attempt ongthe fort of Lucien- 
ſteig, and had penetrated as far as 
Mayenfield, was attacked in flank 
by general Chabrand, and driven 
back, after loſing conſiderable num- 


bers, among which the regiment. 


of the prince of Orange was en- 
tirely deſtroyed. ; | 
This firſt attempt of general 
Hotze to carry by main force the 
fort of Lucienſteig, the key of the 


Griſons, was concerted with the 


Griſons themſelves, and the inha- 
- bitants of the little cantons of 
Switzerland, 10,000 of whom took 
arms on a ſudden, and ſurpriſed 
the ' French poſts at Diſentis and 


Ulantz, with ſuch rapidity, that 
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if the attacks of the 'preceding day 
had ſucceeded, and more union 
had exiſted between the inſurgents 
within aod the Auſtrians without, 
the retreat of the French, the di- 
viſion of general Lecourbe, who 
then occupied the Upper Engadin, 
and the communications by St. 
. Gothard, would have been infal- 
libly cut off. | 25884 
Diſentis, in the- high valley of 
the Hither Rhine, is the point of 
communication between the Gri- 
ſons and the cantons of Glaris and. 
Uri. A body of about 6000 pea- 
ſants had poured down on the 
bridge of Rechenau, of which they 
had taken poſſeſſion. Maſſena, who 
had not been able, by any diver- 
ſion, to divide the forces of the 
archduke, haſtened to ſtrengthen 
his left, which had been conſider- 
ably ſhaken in this laſt attack: He 
reinforced the poſt of Lucienſteig, 
'and detached Menars againſt the 
armed Swiſs peaſantry. This lat- 
ter general diſlodged them from 
» Rechenau, and purſued them as far 
as Diſentis, where he came up with 
the main body, which he diſperſed, 
- after killing about two thouſand. 
© Maſſena, meanwhile, attacked the 
Swiſs of the little cantons on the 
* fide of the lake at Schwitz, where 
they were forced to lay down their 
arms; and alſo at Altorf, where 
4000 men, having ſuſtained the 
charge with a few pieces of can- 
non, were cut in pieces or di- 
ſperſed. General Soult, who com. 
manded this expedition, purſued 
the wrecks. of this army as far as 
the Valley of Urſeren, in order to 
prevent them from getting poſſeſſion 
of the paſs of St. Gothard. But it 
was not ſufficient for the ſurety of 
the left of the French army in 
Switzerland to re-eſtabliſh its in- 
ternal communications ; fince, 2 


the of- 
er the paſſage of the Adda, 4 505 


* 
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&ffion of Como, and of the eaſtern 
fide of the lake, the Valteline was 
quite uncov! The diviſion un- 
dr general L'Oiſon, retreated with 
difficulty, by Chiavenna, into the 
Griſons, leaving part of its artillery 
behind; and Lecourbe croſſed ra- 
idly from the Lower Eugadin 
1 forming, by this 
means, a ſupport for his ſecond 
line, by covering the paſſage of 
St. Gothard, and cutting off- the 
communication between the little 
cantons and the Swiſs Italian bail - 
lages, whoſe inbabitants bad riſen 
in inſurrection, and declared for 
the imperialiſts. A few days after 
Lecourbe took his poſition. at Bel- 
liazone, Maſſena transferred his 
head-quarters from St. Gall anew 
to Zurich, mancuvring with his 
left, ſending ſtrong. columns over 
the Rhine, detaching à body of 
4000 men towards the Black Fo- 
reſt, in hopes of drawing off the 
attention of the archduke ; but the 
- Prince was not deceived by theſe 
operations, he remained firm to 
his plan, which was that of ha- 
zarding nothing on the Rhine till 
he had poſſeſſion of the country of 
the g 2107s 1s 
With this view he ſent reinforce- 
ments to Feldkirch. Hotze had 
already combined a new plan of at- 
tack with Bellegarde, . who, follow- 
ing-up the French in their retreat 
from the Upper Engadin, had ad- 
vanced to Lenz, where he w 
Joined by a conſiderable body of 
armed Griſons. - The Swiſs, col- 
by the ex-avoyer Steiger, 
and united with Auſtrians under 
their countryman general Hotze, 
requeſted leave to form the van- 
guar of the column which ſhould 
charged with the new attack on 

Lucienſteig, which, fince it had 
fallen into the hands of the French, 
_> been rendered. Umoſt impreg- 

, 99. ” ? "% 3 


Hotze made his 


months paſt had ; much blood 
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nable, This fort, which was placed 
in a very narrow defile, formed by 
erpendicular rocks, the youu of 
which, on the eaſtern ſide, were 
Joined to the ſteep heights which 
incloſe the valley, half a league in 
length, ſhut up by batteries, and 
cut by a draw-bridge, was the only 
int which ſto the archduke. 
hile he was meditating this ſe- 
cond general attack, he received 
news (gth May) at his head-quar- 
ters at Stockach of the march of 
a conſiderable body of Ruſſians, 
which had already reached Gallicia, 
and were deſtined to act on the 
Rhine. General Toſtoi had come 
to take the orders of the archduke 
for the direction of the columns. 
This body made part of 40,000 
men, furniſhed by the emperor of 
Ruſſia as auxiliaries, in the pay of 
England, independently of the ar- 
my of Italy. The total of the Ruſ- 
fian troops was eſtimated at 70,000 
men, who were at that time aſſem- 
bled, or who were on their way to 


join the Auſtrian armies, 
At length (12th of May) all the 


advanced. columns of the arch- 
duke's army put themſelves in mo- 
tion; general Nauendorf, who 
was at Engen, marched his van- 
guard upon Schaffhauſen, and made 
preparations as if he inteuded to 
force the paſſage of the Rhine. 
Maſſena, who continued mean- 
while to extend the fortifications 
and entrenchments near Baſle, had 
confiderably reinforced the di- 


viſion which occupied an ad- 


vantageous poſition cen Lor- 
rach and Rheiofelden; fo that this 
ſupport to his left was become 
very reſpectable. ; 

It was on the 14th of May that 
general attack, and 
this time gained poſſeſſion. of the 
key of the Grifons, which for two 
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on both ſides. He had divided his retreat of the French by the Upper 
forces, and formed four columns; Valley of the Rhine, and which 
the firſt was deſtined to make a would have eaſily opened to him 
falſe attack at the head of the de- the paſſes into the Hittle cantons, 
file, and threaten the flanks of the and the means of attaining St. Go- 
' entrenchments ; the ſeeond was to thard ; but he could not reach the 
-- traverſe the mountains above May- Valley of the Griſons until the day 
enfield, to deſcend on the rear, and after the taking of Luctenſteig, and 
facilitate the attack in front, which till the rear: guard of the left co- 
- was afterwards to become ferious; lumn had evacuated Coire and 
the third was to free the Seeviſer Reichnau, of which Bellegarde took 
Alps; and the fourth, with the | poſſeſſion (16th May), and made 
cavalry and artillery, to - force a four companies priſoners. Hotze 
paſſage by the Slapiner - joch. Hotze meanwhite croſſed the Rhine with 
directed the column in front, and a ſtrong vanguard, paſſed through 
general Jellachich commanded the Sargans, which had been burnt by 
three other attacks. The Auſtrians the French, and ' marched upon 
did not reach the rear of the en- Wallenſtadt. Bellegarde aſcended 
- trenchments of the French, or aſ- the Upper Rhine in purſuit of the 
ſemble their columns on this point, column which had retreated to Di- 
the _ one where their junction ſentis. The whole country of tlie 
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was poſſible, till after twelve hours 

march and extreme labour, in 
which they were greatly aſſiſted b 
the enhabitants, who ſhared in their 
dangers and lightened their fatigue. 


Griſons, excepting the narrow val- 


leys bordering on the little cantons, 
were (19th May) entirely evacuated 
by the French :-the other paſſes, on 
the ſide of Switzerland, were oc- 


At this moment Jellachich attacked 
theentrenchments in the rear, Hotze 
forced the paſs, and, advancing to 
the gate, notwithſtanding the fire 


cupied by the imperialiſts. Ma- 
ſena could no longer delay concen- 
trating his forces. That line of 
the external defence of Switzer- 


of the French, blew it up, and pe- 
netrated into the fort commanded 
by general Humbert. The whole 
of the French 14th demi-brigade, 
amounting to-3000 men, were made 
priſoners, * 2 
After the taking of Lucienſteig, 
the retreat of the French army 
acroſs the Rhine, though preci- 
pitate, was nevertheleſs made in 
ood order, in three inverted co- 
urns ; that of the right retreated 
by ns upon Wallenſtadt ; the 
centrepaſſed bythe Defile of Vethis; 
and the third aſcended the Rhine 
by Reichnau, Ilantz, andDiſentis. 
"_ Bellegarde, who, during theſe 
attacks, had ſtruck out of the Val- 
ley of the Inn, and marched upon 


Lenz, endeayoured to cut off the 


land, which, from the Lake of 
Conſtance to the chain of the Rha- 
tian Alps, conſiſts in the occupa- 
tion of a ſmall number of important 
ſts, on an extent of near ſixty 
eagues, was broken-up on 4 
ſides. The Rheinthal, the country 
of St. Gall, Appenzel, and the 


Thurgau, the moſt. covered and 


beſt-flanked point of that line, no 


_ held to the general ſition, 
and could not be defended againſt 
ſuperior forces. 


The progreſs of the archduke's 
army had been furthered by the 
ſucceſs of the allied army of Italy: 
Suwarrow's - ſuperiority of forces 
had given him the means of detact- 
ing various corps, which, ta 


ve | alley, 
W poſſeſſion of the IT 70 
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dhecked the French troops who 
were poſted in the defiles and paſſes 
of Switzerland, the extremities of 
which were rendered equally inſe- 
cure from the fermentation which 
prevailed among the inhabitants of 
the little cantons. Theſe inſurrec- 
tions had been repreſſed by general 
Soult, who had penetrated as far as 


St. Gothard, to ſupport Lecourbe; 


but the ſpirit of inſubordination 
was very far from being extin- 
| 99 2 the ſituation of the 
rench, in the Italian bailiwics, 
grew more difficult every day. 
Flaving reached the centre of 
Lombardy- mare. rapidly than he 
had conceived it poſſible, Suwar- 
row, after/the paſſage of the Adda, 


and the poſſtfion of Milan, divided 
a great part of his forces in purſuit: 
of four different objects. On the 


weſt and in front he had te follow 
up his operations againſt the army 
of Moreau, in order to haſten his 


retreat, and force him to abandon 
Piedmont and Genoa before he re- 


ceived reinforcements; on the north 


and on his right, to penetrate into 


the valleys above the lakes, and to 


facilitate the movements of the left 


of the archduke's army beyond St. 
Gothard; on the eaſt, and behind 
him, Kray beſieged Mantua with a 
body of about 25, ooo men, while 
general Klenay inveſted Ferrara 
and blocked Bologna, the vigorous 


defence of which places cauſed a 


very favourable diverſion- to [that 
diviſion of the French army which 
was retreating from Naples and 
Rome towards Tuſcany, under the 


command of general Macdonald; 


and towards the ſouth, and on his 
left, Suwarrow had detached ge- 


neral, Ott, with a ſtrong diviſion, to 


ſupport general Klenau, to ſtop the 
We 
el es the Apennines 
in Upper Tuſcany, -and intercept 
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the communications with that 
country and the Ligurian republic. 
In this manner the whole of Italy 
was occupied by the French and 
Imperial armies, the different di- 
viſions and poſts of which were 
thus intermingled. From the centre 
of Lombardy to the two ſeas there 
was not a place or a poſt, whether 
ſupported by the French armies or 
inſalated, which was not attacked' 
or defended with vigour. There 
was not, in the vaſt. circle of ax 7 
Alps, or in the long chain of t 
Apennines, a ſingle paſs which 
had not, at this moment, a relative 
importance with reſpect to the im- 
mediate operations, and which was 
not ſeized on or diſputed, either 
by detached troops, or by the in- 
habitants of the country, which 
compoſed an auxiliary force, of 
which diverſity of opinion, con- 
ſtraint, or victory, augmented. con- 
tinually the number. F 
We ſhall look in vain into the 
hiſtory of the wars of Italy for a 
period bearing any reſemblance to 
the preſent ; as we have never ſeen 
a conqueſt ſo rapid, or which ap- 
ed more ſolid, than that of 
8 it it be true that 
change in the form of govern- 
ment, the diſpoſal of the reſources, 
of the whole of the public force of 
a ſtate, confirm the dominion of 
conquerors,—ſo alſo never were ſo 
many advantages loſt, ſo many 
means of preſervation deſtroyed, in 
ſo. ſhort a ſpace of time, and al- 
moſt, as it were, at a fingle blow. 
- Suwarrow having thus diſſemi- 
nated his forces, Moreau, after the 
paſſage of the Adda. and the eva- 
cuation of Milan, .made his retreat 
in good order, in three columns; 
that of the right marching from 
Lodi upon Piacenza; that of the 
centre by the. road of Milan to 
Genoa, upon Pavia and Voghera ; 
* that 


Preparations for the evacuation 
this city and the arſenal, and pro- 
viſion for the defence of the ci- 
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that of the left by Vigevano and 
Novarra. While the main of the 
army retreated thus upon the Li- 
rian republic, Moreau went to 
urin, where he put a ſtop to diſ- 
orders which had taken place, made 


tadel, which he confided to general 
Fiorelia. He alſo re-eſtabliſhed the 
communications, which, if not 


altogether cut off, were at leaſt in- 


terrupted by parties of the infur- 
gents; the 3 of which 
communications was highly im- 
portant, on account of the ſuc- 
cours which he expected from 
Switzerland by the Lower Vallais, 


Mount St. Bernard, and the Valley 


of Auſt; from the ſouthern de- 
—— — by Mount Cenis and the 

by of Suſa; and from Briangon 
by the Valley of Exiles, Unable, 
with an army reduced to about 
25,000 men, to defend, with any 
hopes of ſucceſs, the plains of 
Piedmont, to cover the country of 


Genoa, and keep up its commu- 


nications on each fide, which were 
ſo important, as well for the 
junction of his army with that of 
Naples, as for the arrival of ſuc- 
cours by Nice, Moreau left Tu- 


rin (7th May), and transferred his 


head-quarters to Aleſſandria. He 
had previouſly taken a poſition. 
under Tortona, extending the ad- 
vanced-poſts on his right towards 
the Apennines, in order to nar- 
row this interval as much as poſſi- 
ble, and favour the retreat of Mac- 
donald, by retaining, as long as 
poſſible, Suwarro on the left fide 
of the Po, Suwarrow, meanwhile, 
had advanced as far as Pavia (1ſt 
May), and detached from his right 
a ſtrong van - guard, under Vukaſſo- 
vich, to take poſſeſſion of Novarra 
and other places eyacuated by the 


4 


France. 


French, with orders to aſcend the 
Po as far as Turin, and divert Mo- 
reau's attention to his rear by at- 
tacking, and even flanking, his 
left wing. At the ſame time ge- 
neral Hohenzollern marched upon 


of Piacenza with a part of the left of 


the allied army, and, aſcending the 
right fide of the Po, had forced 
back the van of the French 
beyond Voghera, near Tortona : 
in aid of this movement, and with 
the view of ſeizing, at à later pe- 
riod, the paſſages into the country 
of Genoa by the Apennines, Su- 
warrow took poſt at Bobbio, on 
the road from Piacenza to Genoa, 
General Kray, after the taking 
of Peſchiera, had marched upon 
Borgo-forte, and aſſembled all his 
forces around Mantua, The gar. 
riſon made frequent ſallies, ſome 
of which became ſerious engage- 
ments. The fiege of the caftle of 
Milan was begun (5th May) by 
oa . : and = — 
ame eneral Kaim t 
— ore Pizzi — of 
which he gained on in four 
days, from the blowing-up of 2 
powder - magazine, when the gar- 
riſon capitulated, conſiſting of ſix 
hundred men. Ferrara, ogna, 
Ravenna, Fort Urbin, and Anco- 
na, ſtill held out. Suwarrow's main 
2 was much diminiſhed by 
theſe different operations and di- 
verging movements, which, con- 
ſidering the weakneſs and fituation 
of the French, were not only in- 
expedient and uſeleſs, but Toſt him 
the opportunity of exterminating 
the whole of the French armies in 
Italy, and of opening a paſſage in- 
to the ſouthern departments of 
Suwarrow's ignorance of 
his advantages, and the ſkilful tac- 
tics of Moreau, preſerved both. 


The Ruffian general, neverthele(s, 


kept cloſe on Moreau, and at. 
TY — ” tempted 
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tempted to diſlodge him from the 
ſtrong poſition he had taken, which 
was a kind of entrenched camp, 
where he had fortified himſelf, be- 
behind the Po and the Tanaro, be- 
tween Valenza and Aleſſandria. 
Tortpna was attacked (gth of May) 
hy general Chaſteler, who blew 
up the gates under the fre of the 
caſtle, into which the Freach gar- 
riſon withdrew. The greater part 
af the allied army (1pth May), in- 
creaſed by Kaim's diviſion, after 
the taking of Pizzighitone, paſſed 
the Scrivia, and encamped at Torre 
Garafolo. General Karaczay was 
detached with a corps to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Novi, Serravalle, and 
Gavi. This movement of Suwar- 
row by his left flank, and the 
courſes of his light troops into the 
country between the courſe of the 
Tanaro and the Apennines, did 
not ſhake the French general's de. 
termination. Moreau had flanked 
his right by Aleſſandria, his left by 
Valenza, and had thrawn firp 

detachments into Caſal and Verrua; 
nor was he deceived with reſpect 
to Suwarrow's projects, who me- 
naced the right of the French army, 
and 2 — Ge- 
noa, only ta ſurpriſe a e over 
— do on his left, and — 
nd engage it in a general and de- 
eiſive ation, This project was 
ſeconded by the attacks of the in- 
babitantsof Mondovi, Cheraſco,Ce- 
ya, and Oneglia, who took arms on 
a ſudden ; — inſurrections were 
already ſo ſtrong and ſo well orga- 
niſed, that a battalion, which was 
marching to join the French army, 
was Attacked and diſperſed. Mo- 
reau's poſition was ſuch, that, had 
he loſt a battle, his retreat on either 
ce the Apenpines became almaſt 

e. 

his attack againſt the left of 
Moreau was attempted 
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(11th of May) by a van-guard of 
imperial troops, who, having paſſed 
the Po above Valenza, had been 
very rudely treated and driven 
back. But the following day the 
affair became more ſerious; a 
Ruſſian diviſion of 7a00 men, un- 
der the command of general Schu- 
barf, paſſed the river below Va- 
lenza, near the canfluence of the 
Po and the Tanara, and marched 
towards Pecetto, between Aleſſan- 
dria and Tortona, in order to cut 
the line of the French. The firſt 
ſhock of the Ruſſians was met hy 
the divifion under general Grenier ; 
when Moreau attacking them in 
flank, with the diviſion under Vic- 
tar, the Ruſſians were driven back, 
and a great number killed or 
drowned in the Po, amongſt whom 
was the Ruſſian commander. Aft- 
er this ſecond attempt, Suwarrow 
determined to march his main bo- 
dy, along the leſt ſide of the Po, 
ta Turin, in order to diſlodge 
Moreau from his camp, and make 
him fall back, cither on the fron- 
tiers of France, or retreat into the 
Ligurian republic. With this view 
neral Vukaſſowich made attacks 
16th May) at Verrua, Pante Stu- 
ra, and Caſal, while a part of the 
troops under general Melas, on the 
right fide of the Po, received orders 
to paſs, the night following, over to 
the left ſide, and march upon Can- 
dia. Whether Moreau had infor- 
mation of this project, or perceived 
certain movements in the Ruſſian 
camp at Torre di Garafolo, where 
there ought to have remained but 
an inconſiderable body, he threw 
a bridge, during the night, over 
the Bormida, near Aleſſaudria, and 
d it in the morning with a _ 
umn of 7000 men, leading himſel 
the cavalry. He firſt attacked and 
broke the chain of advanced-poſts 
of the coſſacks at Marenzo, and 
| X 2 purſued 


/ 
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purſued them to Santo Giuliano, 
and then detached a body of troops 
by his left, to drive in the advanced 
poſts of general Melas, and march 
upon the camp of Torre di Gara- 
folo, under the command of gene- 
ral Luſignan, u hom he forced to 
abandon his poſition, and whom he 
ſeparated for ſome time from a body 
of ſeven Ruſſian battalions under 
prince Pankrazian; theſe two im- 


oſs, rallied at length againſt the 
French, who retreated acroſs their 
—_ to Aleſſandria, 
is was the laſt effort made by 
Moreau to preſerve this poſition. 
Suwarrow,whoſehead-quarterswere 
at Lumello, haſtened the attack on 
the French poſts on the right fide 
of the Po above Valenza; general 
Vukaſſowich alſo attacked and car- 
ried Caſal. The French entrench- 
ed camp being no longer tenable, 
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and Aleſſandria, made good his re- 
treat, after having provided for the 
defence of the citadel of the latter 

lace, and marched his army by 
Aſti, and Chieraſco upon Coni 
(22d May). He detached alſo a 
body of troops on his right to occu- 
Py Ceva and Mendovi, to open 
the communications with Genoa, 
.and that part of the coaſt which had 
been interrupted by the inſurrec- 
tions of the peaſants, This poſition 
was the beſt which he could have 
taken, to receive the reinforcements 
which he expected from the ſouth- 
ern departments of France, and by 
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| ſmall ſea · ports. 

By manceuvres thus ſkillfully com- 
bined, Moreau not only ſaved the 
wrecks of Scherer's army, but gave 
time to general Macdonald to reach 
the frontiers of the Ligurian re- 
public; and enabled gen er Peri- 
gnon, who had come a few days be · 


: * diviſions, aſter conſiderable 


Moreau forced to evacuate Valenza 


Oneglia, Finale, and the other in 
5 of the Po, the armed inhabitants 
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fore to the aid of this place, to ſtop 
up the paſſages on the ſide of the 
mountains, to ſtrengthen his means 
of defence, and ſecure ſuch advanc- 
ed poſitions as might beſt favour 
the junction of the two armies. 
Suwarrow, who had taken diſad- 
vantageous poſitions on both fides 
the Po, below the double conflu- 
ence of the Bormida and the Tana- 
ro, had been unable to execute his 
plan of ſurrounding the French ar- 
my in the camp of Aleſſandria. Aft- 
er the evacuation of this place, 
which he now 6ccupied, he formed 
the blockade of the citadel with the 
diviſion of general Schweikoſky; 
a corps under general Seckendo 
had advanced on the fide of the 
Acqui; and the centre of the allied 
army, under the-orders of general 
Melas, had marched upon Candia. 
Conſiderable falls of rain retarded 
for fome days theſe marches, direct · 
ed againſt Turin, on both ſides the 
Po: general Melas having croſſed 
the Seſia (26th May) continued his 
march to the Stura, The Ruſhan 
diviſions under general Karaczay 
paſſed this river and the Doria, 
and took an advantageous poſition 
in face of the Chartreuſe. - The 
corps under general Vukaſſowich 
advanced by the right ſide of the Po, 
and took poſt on the Heights of the 
ON the city of Turin thus 
veſted, was cannonaded (27th 
May) and ſummoned to ſurrender, 
which the French commander Fio- 
rella refuſed, and returned the fire 
of the beſiegers; but a bomb hav- 
ſet fire to a houſe near the gate 


took advantage of the diſorder, and 
having ſeized on the gate, opened 
it to the allies. The garriſon, con · 
ſiſtiag of about three thouſand men, 
retired to the citadel ; the diviſion 
of general Kaim occupied the tow!) 
that of 'prince Pankrazian —— 
ö le Ve 
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virons; while the generals Frolich 
and Zoph formed a camp of obſer- 
vation on the road of Pignerol. Ten 
weeks only had paſſed from the be- 
ginning of hoſtilities on the Adige, 
until Suwarrow encamped within 
ſight of the frontiers of France. 

But though Suwarrow had made 
this pro cell in front, he had yet 
behind him an army, againſt which 


it was neceſſary to aſſemble no in-, 


conſiderable force, General Mac- 
donald, on the news of the retreat 
from before Mantua, had evacuat- 
ed the kingdom of Naples. He had 
ordered a camp to be formed at Ca- 
ſerta and Madaloni, and created at 
Naples a numerous national guard. 
Fort St. Elms, Capua, and Gaeta, 
were proviſioned as if deſtined to 
undergo a ſiege 3 the government 
was organiſed, and the Neapolitans 
were well diſpoſed to defend them- 
ſelves. Several Engliſh veſſels were 
cruiſing at the entrance of the road, 
and intercepted every kind of com- 
munication by ſea. As ſoon as 
Macdonald had received poſitive 
orders from Scherer to join the ar- 
oo Italy, he recalled the diviſion 
which was in the Pouille, and that 
alſo on the frontiets of Calabria, 
and, leaving the camp of Caſerta 
(th May), marched by Rome upon 
lorence, leaving a ſtrong garriſon 
at fort St. Elmo, Capua, and Ga- 
eta, The firſt diviſion, commanded 
by general Olivier, whichtraverſed 
St. Germano and Iſola, found the 
country in inſurrection; two vil- 
lages were taken by ſtorm, and al- 
moſt the whole of the inhabitants 
periſhed in the attack. The patri- 
ats of Naples had ſeen the retreat of 
the French with conſternation, as 


did alſo thoſe of Rome; in this laſt 


city a garriſon -was left, which, -in 


cate of attack by ſuperior forces, 
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2 to retire. into the fort of St. 
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Generals Gauthier and- Miolis, 
whocommanded the corps of French 
troops in Tuſcany, bad made pre- 


2 to receive the army of 


aples, and had formed a camp of 
obſervation between Florence and 
Bologna, cloſing up all the paſſes of 
the Apennines. Suwarrow had not 
a moment to loſe, to hinder a junc- 
tion which might diſconcert his 
deſigns, and change the whole face 
of affairs. The celerity of Mac- 
donald's march with ſo confidera- 
ble a force, the manœuvres of gee 


neral Moreau, and the firmneſs of 
the corpsof obſervation in Tuſcany - 


and in the Bologneſe, had now ren- 
dered a poſſible thing the moſt dif- 
ficult retreat that had ever been at- 
tempted.. | 

It was on this account that Su- 
warrow puſhed on with v:gour his 
Geges, a kind of warfare which hin- 
dered him from diſpoſing of all. his 
forces in the field, and which had 
retarded his operations againſt Tuſ- 
cany, and againſt the intermediary 


ſitions occupied by the French. 
he ſiege of the caitle of Milan, 


where he had ſent general Hohen- 


zollern with a reinforcement of five 


or ſix. batallions was interrupted, 


from the neceſſity he was under of 


ſending ſuccours to the prince of 
Rohan, who had to contend againſt 


. ſuperior forces between the lakes of 


Como and Lugano. at the entrance 
of the Italian Bailiwicks, where 
notwithſtanding the inſurrection of 


the inhabitants in his favour, he 


had not been able to maintain him- 
ſelf againſt Lecourb The French 
at length were obliged to retreat 
from Lugano acroſs Mount Cenere 
to Bellinzone, and regain Switzer- 
land by the Levantine Valley ; aft- 
er. which the imperial troops were 
recalled, and the trenches opened 


23d May) againſt the citadel of 


75 commander of which 


X 4 capitulated 
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capitulated, and obtained for his gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of 2200 men, a 
free paſſage, and the honours of 
war, with the condition only of not 
ſerving for a year againſt the im 

rial armies. The citadel of Ferra- 
ra, having a garriſon of 1500 men, 
ſurrendered at the ſame time to ge- 
neral Klenau on the ſame — 1 
tions. Ravenna was taken a few 
days after, the peaſants aiding the 
attack; a few other poſts of very 
ſecondary importance in the Ro- 


man republic ſurrendered ſucceſ- 


ſively; and Ancona was bombard- 
ed by a combined ſquadron of ſeven 
Ruſſian and Turkith ſhips, and fix 
frigates under the orders of vice · 
admiral Paſtokin,, The ſiege of 
Mantua was ſtill continued under 


118 7 Kray, who, having repulſed 


19th May) a briſk ſally of the gar- 
riſon, received orders to draw off 
His troops, leaving a number ſuffici- 
ent to keep up the blockade, which 
were afterwards rein forced by other 
divifions, and to. form with thoſe 
troops, and with the divifions of 


Ott and Hohenzollern on his left, a 


new army of which he afterwards 


took the command. His firſt ob- 


ject was to force the French to eva» 
cuate Bologna, Which they defend- 


ed vigorouſly, aided by the brave 


: Bologueſe, becauſe it was in fact 


the place which was of moſt im- 
portance to them beyond the Apen- 
nines, the ſituation-of which place, 
cutting the roads, and retarding the 
marches of the allies towards Tuſ- 
cany, yielded the moſt favourable 

rotection tothe retreat of the ar- 


my of Naples. It was only by dif- 


lodging the French from this inter- 
haps point, that Kray could rally 
his forces, and march to meet ge. 
neral Macdonald, who had alread 
reached the Tuſcan territory; h 


van - guard was at Florence; Le- 


gkorn and Lucca had been put in a 
we 1 33 1 
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with the va 


ſtate of defence, in order to provide 
a laſt retreat towards the ſea, if it 
ſhould be found impoſſible to effec- 
tuate the junction of the two armies 
by the Ligurian territory. 
' Such, at the beginning of June, 
was the + 5a fituation of the 
armies of Italy. The progreſs of 
the archduke in Switzerland was 
not leſs important, nor leſs diſput- 
ed, and, from the nature of 'the 
county, ſtill more difficult than that 
of Suwarrow. The French columns 
had retreated from the Griſons, 
urſued by generals Hotze and Bel- 
egarde. The column which a- 
ſcended the Valley of the Nether 
Rhine by Ilantz, under general Su- 
chet, had reached (rgth May) Ur- 
ſeren, where A. after hav- 
ing repaſſed the St. Gothard from 
Bellinzone, rallied on the right, and 
drew nearer to Maſſena's main army 
the rear guard of the column which 
— by Sargans and Wallen- 
ſtadt were vigorouſly attacked by 
the corps of Swiſs emigrants, 
At the moment when the van- 
uard of general Nauendorf (22d 
y), followed by the main army of 
the archduke, paſſed the Rhine at 
Schafthauſen ant at Stein, Hotze, 
whoſe light troops had poſſeſſion of 
St. Gall, paſſed the Rhine alſo with 
the whole divifion. The French 
diviſion of general de Lorge had al- 
ready-evacuated theRheinthal; and 
general Hotze, after having taken 
ſſeſſion of the poſt of Werden- 
86, ," penetrated, by the ſources of 
the Thur, into the Toggenburg. 
While the troops which had paſſed 
at Rheinack marched 1 55 St. 
Gall, the column which followed 
the courſe of the Thur made 2 
forced march to deſcend into the 
Thurgau: the end of Hotze, in 
this manceuvre, - was his. junction 
ard of Nauendorf, 
en poſt at Andelfin- 


which had 
1 a gem, 


1 
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„in order to cover the paſſage, 
and effe the eſtabliſhmert of the 
/reſt of the army; the -rchduke 
wiſhing to rally the whole of his 
troops before he came to a general 
engagement. 
2 Maſena, in order to prevent this 
junction, and retard the attack of 
his lines on the Limmat, marched 
(25th May) againſt the vanguard 
of Nauendorf, which already ex- 
tended beyond the left ſide of the 
Thur, and againſt that of general 
Hotze, which was ſurpriſed on its 
march between Frauenfield and Win- 
therthur, Theſe two attacks be- 
came ſerious engagements; the poſts 
of Nauendorf 's vanguard were car- 
ried; the huſſars who ſu 
them were repulſed and driven 
into the Thur; the French retook 
the bridge of Andelfingen, but could 
not retain it on account of the fire 
from the oppoſite bank. On the 

fide of Fraventield, the engagement 
was ſtill more warm, Several re- 
giments, both cavalry and infantry, 
were ſurrounded on the road from 
Conſtance to Zurich ; the Auſtrian 


infantry ' ſuffered the more, from” 


their being greatly fatigued, having 
marched the whole of the preceding 
night and the regiment of the Gem- 
mingen was almoſt exterminated. 
The Kinky dragoons, led on by 
the prince of Roſenberg; made every 
effort to ſapport the infantry en- 
gaged on a diſadvantageous ground. 
The action had laſted from nine till 
five, and the Auftrians had been 
very ſeverely treated, when a corps- 
de-reſerve of imperialiſts came up 
and checked the French troops, 
ambngfſt whom was the Swiſs auxi- 
liary legion, whoſe commander, ge- 
neral Weber, was killed. 

; Notwithſfandin this refiſtance, 
the object the archduke had in view 
was fulfilled : he bad transferred his 
head-quarters to Paradies, and re- 


11 
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took the next day all his poſts on 
the left fide of the Thur: to effect 
the junction, he marched (27th 
May) upon Winterthur, while 
Hotze, after forcing the French 


back to the mountain called the © 


Steig - paſa, on the road of Zurich, 
attacked them in front. The en- 
gagement had laſted from day · break; 
at mid-day the archduke came u 
and attacked the Steig- paſs, whic 
was covered by a battery, firing 
grape ſhot from the top of the 
mountain, and flanked by woods. 
filled with French and Swiſs light- 
horſe. This poſt, for which the 
Auſtrians payed dear, was carried, 
notwithſtanding the obſtinate re- 
ſi ſtance of the French, who with- 
drew to a little diſtance on the left 
ſide of the Toſs. The junction of 
Hotze's divifion to the archduke's 
army was made at Wintherthur, 
where the head - quarters were eſta- 
bliſhed. | 
General Bellegarde, on the fide of 
the mountains, had alſo taken every 
advantage of his fituation: havi 
ſecured the paſſage ef St.Gothard, 
forces had been augmented, by the 
ardour of the inhabitants of the little 
cantons to take up arms once more 
againſt the French. He had taken 
poſſeſſion of the canton of Glaris, 
and menaced Lucerne ſo ſeriouſly, 
that the members of the Helver 
government quitted the place of 
their adminiſtration, and withdrew 
to Berne. He had marched alſo a 
body of troops to Schweitz, but 
was unable to maintain bimſelf in 
that poſition againſt the attacks of 
Lecourbe, who had taken a ſtrong 
poſition at Waſen, near the Vall 
of Urſeren. Thus the whole — 
of the Limmat, the ſecond of the 
three principal lines of the defenſive 
in Switzerland, was flanked on the 
1 2 8 were 
| 10! imperialiſts. 
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Maſſena ſeeing that the arch- down with his whole forces upon 
duke, after his junction, preſſed the entrenchments, which the French 
upon bis flanks, took (28th of defended till night, the engagement 
May) a new poſition - behind the having taken place on the whole of 


Glatt; but haraſſed and attacked the line at once, and with equal 


on his left, he was obliged to con- bravery on both ſides, Few actions 
centrate his forces in his entrenched have coſt ſo much blood. In this 
camp before Zurich. On this engagement the Auſtrian generals 
movement, the archduke marched Hotze, Wallis, Kerpen, and Hil- 
immediately a body upon the Glatt, ler, and, on the ſide of the French, 


before Baſſendorf and Kloten, the generals Humbert and Oudinot, 


within a league and half of Zurich, were wounded. Cherin, chief of 
and puſhed the vanguard of ge- the French Raff, had been killed 
neral Nauendorf, which was at the preceding day. The archduke 
Bulach, as far as the beights of had given orders to recommence 
Regenſberg, within view of Baden. the attack early the next morning; 
Several ſkirmiſhes took place during but Maſſena evacuated Zurich dur- 
the following days, between 'the ing the night, and took poſt on 
advanced poſtsand the left of the Au- Mount Albis; his left flanked by 
ftrian army, which already touched the Rhine, and his right by the 
the eaſtern ſide of the lake, and had Lake of Zug. The archduke efta- 
taken poſſeſſion of ſeveral villages bliſhed (June jth) his head - quarter 
on its banks. A body of troops at Zurich. 

had alſo marched from Glaris, on If any doubt can yet be enter- 
the oppoſite fide to Einſidlen. tained of the changes which have 
Lecourbe in this interval had re- recently taken place in the art of 


- pulſed the Auſtrians, and carried war, or, to expreſs it more exact), 


an important poſt (ad of June) in the developement of the means 
after an obſtinate engagement, by which it is carried on, and 
keeping his poſition at Waſen; ſup- which have extended far beyond 
Porting by this means the right of the limits to which it ſeemed cir- 
the new line of defence, at the cumſcribed, as has already been 
centre and front of which was the obſerved in ſpeaking 'of the war 
camp of Zurich. ” among the mountains, this ſecond 

The two armies being thus fitu- epocha of the campaign would 3s 
ated, the archduke paſſed the Glatt it were force RE 7 (8-4 by taking 
(4th of June), and took up his a retroſpective view of the nume- 
head-quarters at Klotten, puſhing rous engagements, or rather of the 


his advanced poſts within gun-ſhot continued conflict between the arm 


of the French entrenchments, me- of the archduke and that of Nat- 
nacing the right of the French, and ſena. Both ancient and modern 
having the command of all the hiſtory furniſh examples enough 
heights, After havingreconnoitered of battles as important, of engage 
this poſition, which was very ſtrong ments as bloody, of manceuvres 
by. nature, and otherwiſe fortified as maſterly as theſe; but never at 
by. art, he attacked the villages in ey ation were ſo many and ſuch 
the moſt ſalient parts of the line, great objects brought into action 
which were obſtinately defended, together ; and the reaſon is, becauſe 
taken and retaken. The next day, there is no longer any proportion 
(5th,of June) the archduke bore between the extent of the _ 
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and the number of the actors, 
and becauſe armies are forced to 
multiply themſelves, as it were, by 
their movements, in order to fill 
up ſpaces ſo immenſe, from whence 
ariſes the great frequency of en- 
agements. When once an army 
is in motion to diſlodge the enemy 
from a poſt, or to take a poſition in 
order to ſecure itſelf from a general 
attack, at whatever p_ the _— 

begins, it extends itſe pi 
— the whole —— — 
This is what took place in Switzer- 
land, where, from the day of the 
attack on the fort of Lucienſteig 
(14th of May), to the evacuation of 
Zurich (6th of June), the two 
armies were - continually engaged 
from the peaks of the Glaciers to 
the confluence of the Reuſs, the 
Limmat, and the Aar, which take 
their ſource on thoſe ſnowy heights, 
and form the three lines of —— 
already mentioned. In this ex- 
tended ſpace the ſame battle laſted 
nineteen days; for ſuch is the de- 
nomination which ought to be 
given to thoſe engagements, ſo 
connected with each other, that 
the ſtrongeſt poſitions were only 
poſts or points of a general line, 
and which were all attacked and de- 
fended at the ſame time, continually 
forced marches, unceaſing engage- 
ments, dreadful conflicts, the dura- 
tion of which is not reckoned by 
hours, but by whole days, and by 
numbers of davs. The laſt opera- 
tions in Italy furniſh examples of 
the lame kind, and prove that the 
armies were ſo habituated to that 
uninterrupted ſeries of engagements, 
to ſuch precipitate ſtrokes, that a few 
days mangeuvring, during which, 
wever, the advanced poſts never 
ceaſed their bloody ſkirmiſhes, was 
almoſt conſidered as a ceſſation of 
ve war between the two armies. 


The attention of Europe was 
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turned to this part of the great 
theatie, on which great and unex- 
peed changes were — 
taking place, from events no leſs 
important, It appears that the 
rincipal part of the plan concerted 
tween the archduke and Suwar- 
row, was to cut off ſucceſhvely the 
communications of the two French 
armies of Switzerland and Italy, 
and to open, in the ſpeedieſt manner 
poſfible, the communications be- 
tween the two imperial armies, by 
the conqueſt of the north of Italy, 
the Milaneſe, and Piedmont. It 
has been remarked with what ar- 
dour and conſtancy thoſe 'two ge- 
nerals alternately detached troops, , 
the one from his right in Italy, and 
the other from his left in Switzer- 
land, to ſupport the continual 
attacks of the corps of general 
Bellegarde, whoſe aim it was to 
diſlodge the French from the whole 
chain of the Rhætian Alps to St. 
Gothard, which operation became 
more difficult from the ſtubborn 
refiſtance, the active and ſkilful 
war, which the French generals 
Lecourbe, De Solles, and Loif 
waged againſt him, ' 
Moreau, too weak to keepup a 
line of defence from Mount St. 
Gothard to the ſea, parallel to the 
attacks made againſt him, had been 
forced to abandon both this great 
ſupport of his left, and his com- 
munications with Maſſena, after 
receiving by Switzerland all the re- 
inforcements which he could have 
expected in the difficult ſituation 
in which Maſſena found himſelf: 
thus ſituated, he fell back on his 
right, to cover, with what forces he 
had left, the Ligurian republic, and 
to preſerve, untouched, the bar- 
rier of the Apennines, ſo as to 
ive Macdonald the means of ef · 
ectuating his retreat. Suwarrow, 


by taking poſſeſſion, with his main 


army, 
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army, of the interval which Moreau 
was forced to abandon, by keeping 
up continual attacks, and a war 
of poſts in the paſſes of Switzer- 
And. and by determining to finiſh 
the conqueſt of Piedmont by the 
taking of Turin, which the Ruſ- 
ſian general had not been able to 
penetrate, ferved Moreau's views 
to their full extent. Suwarrow had 
fo unſkilfully manceuvred his im- 
menſe army, that he could neither 
ſurround Moreau, diſlodge him 
from the Apennines, nor collect a 
ſufficient force in Upper Tuſcany 
to take the offenſive againſt the 
French diviſtons, ſucceſſively aug - 
. mented by the vanguards of gene- 
ral Macdonald. Every retrograde 
march, by which Moreau had fallen 
| back tothe French frontiers, would 
have doubled the ſpace: which his 
colleague had to meaſure, Even 
as he was ſituated, Moreau's camp 
zt Coni was nearly fifty leagues 
from Macdonald's advanced poſt 
on the frontiers of Tuſcany, at the 
fame time that he drew as near as 
he could towards the French fron- 
tiers, in order to favour the arrival 
of the feeble reinforcements which 
eame to him by the Col de Tenge. 
From this place he detached a di- 
viſion, under general Victor, to croſs 
the Ligurian republic, to join the 
army of Naples, to put Macdonald 
in a ſituation to act on the offenſive, 
and open the frontier paſſes, ſo as to 
reach Genoa, The French had 
tetaken Mondovi, and blocked up 
Cera; but general Vukaſſowich, 
who had poſſeſſion of Carmagnole, 
Alba, and Cherafco, diſengaged 
thoſe two places. Moreau, by theſe 
maneuvres at Coni, drew off, as 
much as lay in his power, the at- 
tention and — of the 
allied army. 
Suwarrow, after the taking of 
Turin, had ſent the principal di- 
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viſions of his army into the valleys 
of Suſa, Morieane, Auſt, and 
Lucerne, where the Vaudois had 
taken arms in favour of the French, 
raiſing alarm on the old frontier 
af France, and threatening to open 
an immediate paſſage acroſs the 
Alps, and to turn, by the depart- 
ment of Mount Blanc, the laſt line 
of defence in Switzerland. The 
menace and the alarm were equally 
vain, - Moreau's poſition on the 
flanks of the Ruſhan general, 
which he had neither been able to 
foreſee nor prevent, and a French 
army in his rear, rendered every 
further progreſs impracticable. Su- 
warrow had hoped to kcep Moreau 
continually in his front, and im- 
agined that he ſhould thereby have 
prevented the junction with Mac- 
donald more eaſily than if he had 
ſtopt his purſuit, and taken bis 
politions at the heights of Genoa, 
where, however, he would more 
readily have accompliſhed his pur- 


After thus diſpoſing of part of 
his forces, Suwarrow marched in 
perſon againſt Moreau, who, ſtrait - 
ened in his poſitions, after leaving 
a ſtrong garriſon in Coni, with- 
drew (7th of June) to the Col de 
Tende, communicating with this 
place. The other principal paſſes 
of the Alps, Mount Cenis, the 
Paſs of Suſa, and the Little St. Ber- 
nard, were put in a reſpectable 
ſtate of defenee; and neither at 
Briangon, nor in any other part of 
the frontier, were there any bodies 
of French troops conſiderable 
enough to operate any of thoſe di- 
verſions which, asthe French army 
was fituated, were as eaſy as they 
would have been uſeful. General 
Xantrailles, whoſe | diviſion had 
been deſtined by Maſſena to rein- 
force Moreau's left, after reducing 
tbe inſurgents, had limited his 
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operations to the taking a ion 
in the Upper Vallais, not daring to 
hazard a deſcent towards Italy. 
The ſieges of Tortona, Aleſſandria, 
and Turin, were puſhed on in the 
mean while with great vigour. 

It has been already 4b erved that 
the allied forces were too diſſemi- 
nated, and, thoughts ſuperior, two 


fifths in number to thoſe of the 


French, were not conſiderable 
enough to finiſh ſo many enterpriſes 
at the ſame time: but the archduke 
ſeeing himfelf maſter of St. Go- 
chard? and having nothing to fear 
for his left, detached general Belle- 
garde to join the army of Italy, 
with the greateſt part of his divifion, 
while the "remainder, under the 
orders of general Haddick, took 
politions at Domo d'Offola, with 
the view of giving aſſiſtance to the 
army of Italy, or oroffing the 
mountains into Switzerland, ac- 
cording to circumſtances. Belle- 
garde, with eighteen battalions and 
3500 horſe, paſſed through Milan 
h June), and marched to Tor- 
tona, Macdonald, as' has been ob- 
ſerved, had arrived at Florence 
(24th of May) with his army, the 
effective force of which it is dif- 
kcult to determine after ſuch long 
marches, and joined (26th of May) 
2 
751 a ma conj 

that, with the — of general Mon- 
trichard, he had nearly 30,000 men, 
and that the force of his army 
might amount to 40,000 effective, 
when he had aſſembled the garriſons, 
and when general Victor had joined 
him with the whole of his diviſion ; 
4 more conſiderable force than this 
was ſcarcely poſſible, after leaving 
on at Fort St, Elmo, Capua, 

a, Rome, Civita-Vecchia, An- 
Fon, aud forme other poſts neceſ- 
ry to cover his retreat. He had 


the greater part of his baggage 
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at Rome, Viterbo, and Romiglione, 
in order to accelerate his march, 
His firſt care, in entering Taſ. 
cany, was to clear the on 
each fide the Apennines. Ge- 
neral Ott had gained poſſeſſion of 
the important poſt of Pontremoli 
in the Apennines, on the extreme 
frontier of Tuſcany and the Li- 
gurian republic, and the point of 
communication between both, whick - 
he bad ſtrongly fortified. Kray was 
at Catellucio, from whence he was 
ſuperintending the blockade of 
Mantua, and preſſing the evacu- 
ation of the Bologneſe, where the 
reſiſtance of the French had fo ef. 
fe&ually covered the retreat of thit 
ariny of Naples. The imperialifts 
had driven them from the poſts of 
Ferli and Cervia, ſurpriſed Fort 
Lago, between Ravenna and Bow 
logna, taken poſſeſlion of Ceſena 
and Rimini, and were beſiegi 
Fort Urbin. Notwithſtandin 
however, the reinforcements of ge- 
neral Kray, wiw had left not more 
than twenty [attalions and # few 
uadrons before Mantua, the di. 
viſion of general Ott encamped 
between Parma and Pontremolt, 
and thoſe of - Hohenzollern and 
Klenau were too weak to enter 
Tuſcany and act on the offenſive. 
Macdonald ſtrengthened at firſt 
his right wing, commanded by ge- 
neral Montrichard, who, after 2. 
taching the brigade of genera 
Claurel to occupy Bologna, repul{- . 
ed general Klenau, and raiſed the 
fiege of Fort Urbin; the left wi 
formed the diviſion of gen 
Dombrowſky, and the Poliſh legion 
had orders to march upon Sarzang 
and Pontremoli, and retake this 
lak poſt from the imperialiſts. 
Macdonald left general Ruſca's di- 


> vifion at Florence, which joined 


bim at a later period, and trans 
ferred his head · quarters to Lucc 
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where he was at the beginning of 
June: from that moment he could 
communicate freely with Genoa, 
become _ acquainted with the true 
poſition of the forces of the allies, 
and combine a plan of operation 
with general Moreau. He might, 


_ undoubtedly, have filed off by Sar- 


zana and Spezzia, and entered by 
the river di Levante; but, inde- 
ndently of this paſſage being 
Feld to be impraQticable for artil- 
lery, he found himſelf in a more 
favourable ſituation than he could 
have hoped for, and enabled even 
to act on the offenſive beyond the 
Apennines, and open a ſcene alto- 
gether new and unexpected. This 
detailed account of the poſitions 
and poſts occupied by both armies 
is neceſſary, in order to compre- 
hend that ſingular and alternate in- 
termingling of the armies between 
the right tide of the Po and the 
ſea, from the ſource to the mouth 
of this river; and without this ex- 
planation, the extraordinary and 
precipitate marches, the daring 
mancuvres and deciſive actious 
which follow, would be almoſt un- 
intelligible. N n 
Moreau had at firſt taken a poſi - 
tion at the Col de Tende; and his 
army, reduced to about 15, ooo men, 
after he had detached the diviſion 
under general Victor, was ſtrength- 
ened by a few battalions, which 
reached him by way of Nice: theſe 
he ſent on by Oneglia to Genoa, 
and, filing off hiinſelf by his right, 
entered the Ligurian republic, co- 
vering his left flank with che Apen- 
nine mountains, of which he held 
all the paſſes, and taking advanta- 
eous poſitions at ſome leagues 
| 4 Savona, towards the ſources 
and at the head of the Valley of 
Tanaro, He affected to have no 
other delign than thar of receiving 
reinforcements and ſuccours by 
ſea, and to wait, without changing 
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his poſition, the arrival of the army 
of Naples in the Ligurian republic, 
A report from general Melas, who 
was obſerving his motions, proves 
that the allies did-not ſuppoſe he 
had any other project; while Mo- 
rean, far from concealing his march, 
endeavoured to draw the attention 
of Suwarrow; and as he was within 
reach of Montſerrat, and could 
march to Aleſſandria, if he received 
ſufficient reinforcements, he did not 
fail to magnify! the number and 
importance of his forces; the great 


movement of troops in ſtraitened 


politions, and ona fingle way of 
communication, s ntributed, no 
doubt, to give--ergflit to the falſe 
report, Which gie eauſed to be 
ſpread, of the laviling of 15,000 
men, tranſported by the fleet of 
Toulon to the poſt of Vado; the 
public papers were full of this cir- 
cumſtance, the movements were 
iven in detail, gogether with the 
fucceſiive appearances of the French 
and Engliſh ſquadrons, and even 
the conferences between the gene- 
ral and the admiral... 
. Before the falſehoad of this fable 
had been difcavered, Moreau ar- 
rived at Genoa with an army of 
about 18,000 men, and ſtreagthen- 
ed himſelf with the whole of the 
French and Ligutian troops, under 
the orders of general Perignan ; he 
raiſed alſo the courage and coni- 
dence of the French party by a 
proclamation, and diſpoſed himſelf 


to ſecond, by a diverſion on the 


Scrivia, the movements which bad 
been concerted with Macdonald: 
their plan was vaſt; it tended to 
nothing leſs than raiſing the ſiege 
of Mantua, forcing Kray to fall 
back on the Adige, unblocking the 
citadels of Tortona and Aleſſan- 
dria, re-uniting the two armies, 
and marching . againſt  Suwarrow 
wich fuperior forces; and, how: 
ever extraordinary ſuch a Pro) 

might 
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might a 
Dk uſtained by the French, 
there was nothing in it chime- 


, after the multiplied 


rical. . 2 20 
Macdonald left the camp of San 
Pellegrino, near Piſtoia, (8th June) 
with his main army, and marched 
on to Modena: generals Dom- 
browſky and Victor, whoſe, divi- 
ſions formed the left, marched, the 
firſt from Sapallo, and the latter from 
Pontremoli upon Reggio. The di- 
visions of Montrichard and Ruſca, 
which formed the right, marched 
from Bologna and Caſtel franco: 
Montrichard had already forced ge- 
neral K lenau to raiſe the blockade of 
Fort Urbin, after two very warm 
engagements. Theſe two diviſions 
had orders to turn Modena, and to 
paſs the Tanaro between' this city 
and the Po, The vanguard of the 
centre, commanded by general 
Olivier, (roth June) came up with 
the firſt -poſts of general Hohen- 
zollern, and drove them back to 
within two miles of Modena; the 
next day, the French column hav» 
ing made nearer advances, a very 
ſmart ſkirmiſh took place. between 
the cavalry, which the two gene: 
rals had ſent forwards to cover the 
reconnoitring parties : the Auſtrian 
cavalry was at firſt driven. back, 
but was ſupported by the regiment 
of Preiſs, who charged the French 
cavalry with the bayonet, Hohen- 
zollern * pr this firſt attack, 
maintained his poſition at Sarciolo, 
and ſecured, by different poſts, his 


communication with Reggio. The 


following day (12th June) Mac- 
donald made another attack, when 
a very bloody engagement took 
place, the cavalry and infan 
mingling together. 


Macdonald 
was wound 


in this battle, and 


firians were forced io abandon Mo- 


try the citadel. 


general Foreſt killed; but the Au- 


dena, which was taken and pil- 
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aged. The poſts on the left fide 
of the Secchia being in poſſeſſion 
of the French, Hohenzollern was 
cut off from Reggio. The firmneſs 
with which the poſts and paſſa 
on the Tanaro were defend: 
againſt the two French diviſions, 
which came from 'the fide of Bok 
logna, favoured! his retreat on Mi- 
randola ; the regiment of Prieſs, 
which formed the rear-guard, and 
which, though ſeveral times ſur- 
rounded, had cut its way through, 
was almoſt entirely deſtroyed. + 
- General: Klenau fell back on 
Ferrara; Kray, who had alread 
drawn off the artillery with which 
he beſieged Mantua, broke down 
the bridge of Caſal, Maggiore, aud 
evety other hridge on the Po, and 
poſted himſelf on the left ſide with 
10,000 men, and ſome thouſands 
of armed peaſants, to hinder the 
paſſage of the river and cover the 
ockade of Mantua. Whether 
theſe diſpoſitions made by general 
Kray, the want of pontoons, and the 
increaſe of the river, ſwoln by the 
rains, hindered Macdonald from 
executing the project imputed to 
him of relieving Mantua, or whe- 


ther he had already fulfilled his in- 


tention, in driving acroſs the Po 
an obſtacle — might have im- 
ded his eſs, by attacking his 
—— whilſt he purſued his 
route along the Po to Voghera and 
Tortona, where he was to join 
general Moreau, he now marched 
with the whole of his army upon 
Reggio, and entered (14th June) 
Parma, and the day after Piacenza, 
where he aſſembled his army, (16th 
June) and began his attacks againſt 
General Ott, who had only ſe- 
ven or eight thouſand men, had 
retreated before the vanguard of 
Macdonald, waiting the reinforce- 
ments to be ſcat. him by general 
| Melas. 
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Melas. This general, after due 
intimation of Moreau's intention, 
had (1oth June) marched upon 
Aleſſandria; general Bellegarde 
came up alſo at the ſume time with 
his diviſion; while wager who 
was prefling vigorouſly the ſiege of 
the citadel of Turin, and at: og 
ing to ſtorm it, having been in- 
formed by general Kray of the ſuc- 
ceſs and march of Macdonald, left 

neral Kaim to continue the ſiege, 
and haſtened away with all the 
troops he could collect. General 


Vukaſſowich, who was ſtationed 


with his vanguard between Ceva 
and Modovi, received orders to 
haraſs Moreau's rear, and detach a 
corps upon Ormea, on the road to 
Oneglia. Nearly the whole of the 
armies of the allies were now aſ⸗ 
ſembled between Tortona and Pia- 
cenza, almoſt in the ſame poſition 
which they had occupied fix weeks 
before, and for the ſame ohject, to 
hinder the junction of the two 
French armies: there was not a 
ſingle maneeuvre, a ſtep to be loſt; 
an hour during all thoſe forced 


marches, an hour's delay, ſecured palta 


victory to the French generals. 
Macdonald, who ha IN —— 
yth June) b neral Victor, 
— Sende — Piacenza 
upon St. Giovanni, a village at fix 
miles diſtance, on the left fide of the 
little river of Fidone, behind which 
general Ott had retreated; his ad- 
vanced poſts on the Trebbia having 
alſo fallen back: general Melas 


came up to bis afliſtance at the be- 
of the action with his van- 


inni 
— Macdonald, who had di- 
ſpatched a column on the road ofthe 
caſtle of St. Giovanni, endeavours 
ed, with his right wing, to detach 
the left of the imperialiſts, and take 
poſſeſſion of the road to Pavia on 
the Po, in order to ſurround the 
centre of the poſition of general 
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Melas, who had taken the com- 
mand, and cut off the communi. 
cation with the forces which fol. 
lowed him. This firft attack was 
repulſed by the Auſtrians: Ott's 
divifion, and a part of general Fro- 
lich's, maintained their pofition till 
the arrival of Suwarrow with a 
ſtrong advanced guard of Ruſſian 
troops; the engagement then be- 
came general, and laſted till night, 
when the French withdrew to their 
poſitions between the Tidone and 
the Trebbia. 

The next day (18th) Suwarrow, 
having aſſembled all his troops, 
took meaſures for a deciſive en- 
gagement. Macdonald alſo made 
Ren, ranging his army in 
ine of battle, on the left fide of 
the Trebbia, The allies formed 
four colamns ; the firſt, or that of 
the left, on the fide of the Po, was 
to march by Calendano upon Ponte 
di Mora; the fecond followed the 
road on the right of Piacenza; the 
third marched upon Vaccari—thefe 
three columns were compoſed of 
Ruffian troops; the fourth on Rip- 
and San Georgio, deſtined to 
turn the left of the French, was 
formed by the diviſions of Ott and 
Frolich. Theſe diſpoſitions, and 
the neceſſity of letting the troops 
breathe, retarded the attack till five 
in the evening: as ſoon as the co- 
lumns came up, notwithſtanding the 
difficulty of the ground before the 
French line, there were no other 
maneuvres than a furious ſhock on 
the whole front of the two armies. 
The French were beaten, and loſt 
this ſecond battle, after an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, which coſt much 
blood on both ſides. ; 

Macdonald, nevertheleſs, did not 
retreat to Piacenza, but withdrew 
behind the riglit ſide of the Treb- 
bia, meditating another effort 0 

, 


. | arro 
gainſt the troops of _—_ 2 
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whoſe infantry, particularly, was 
borne down with fatigue. The 


next day (15th), therefore, while 


they thought him in full retreat, 
Macdonald attacked the allied ar- 
my, in his turn, with the greateſt 
impetuoſity. He repulſed, at firſt, 
all the advanced poſts on the Treb- 
bia, ſent acroſs the Po one of his 
columns, at the ſame time that 
another paſſed the Trebbia to turn 
the right flank of Suwarrow, whoſe 
troops were almoſt ſurpriſed. Ge- 
neral Melas ſuſtained the firſt at- 
tacks with the Auſtrian cavalry; 
the carnage was horrible, and all 
the country, from St. Giovanni to 
Piacenza, between the Tidone and 
the Trebbia, - was ſtrewed with 
dead: this latter river was choked 
up with corpſes. The Poliſh le- 
gion, under Dombrowſki, ſur- 
rounded by Ruſſians, formed them- 


ſelves into a ſquare battalion, de - 


fended themſelves with deſperation, 
and were almoſt entirely deſtroyed. 


Notwithſtanding all his efforts, 


Macdonald's army was forced to 
repaſs the Trebbia. Suwarrow, 
complimented on his victory, is 
ſaid to have anſwered in the words 
of the general of antiquity “ Vic- 
tory! another ſuch, and we 'are 
ruined !” 

During the night, which follow- 
ed this third day of dreadful and 
deſperate combat, Macdonald re- 
entered Piacenza, which he evacu- 
ated the next day, obliged to aban- 

on 3,000 men, who were wound» 


ed, among which were the four 


88 Ruſca, Salm, Olivier, and 
'hambran, Macdonald, who had 
himſelf received ſeveral wounds, as 
had alſo general Victor, made his 
retreat in good order on two co- 
lumns, of which one followed the 
great road of Parma, and the other 
the foot of the mountains. He 
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upon Modena, and to be returning 
to his camp at Piſtoia ; bur he took 
ears at Fornovo, aſcending the 
alley of Tanaro, and took the road 
of $+ſtri, to enter into the Ligurian 
republic, and effect his junction 
with Moreau. Generals Ott, Kle- 
nau, and Hohenzollern, whoſe 
corps he had diſperſed in his march 
upon Piacenza, united at Parma, 
and went in purſuit of him. yr 
Suwatrow had repaired, by the 
quickneſs of his march, and the 
gain of the battle of St. Giovanni, 
the fault of having divided his forces 
by inſulated operations, which had 
2 Macdonald time almoſt to 
niſh the moſt difficult of retreats, 
and to reach, without obſtacle, the 
places, poſitions, and reinforce- 
ments, which had doubled his 
means. It was a premeditated 
deſign on the part of Suwarrow : 
it may be ſaid that fortune juſti- 
fied his temerity ; for it is evident, 
that with leſs activity, and without 
this extraordinary march, the com- 
binations of the two French gene- 
rals did not leave him the chance of 
victory; he would have found them 
with their forces united at Voghera, 
where he could not have attacked 
them without hazarding the fate of 
his army. In fact, while he was 
attacking, with the whole of his 
forces, Macdonald's army in Treb- 
bia, Moreau, after having marched 
a ſtrong detachment upon Bobbio, 
commanded by general Lapoype, 
ſallies forth from Genoa as from an 
entrenched camp, with an army, 
freſh and reinforced, of about 
25,000 men, and marched by Boc- 
chetta, Gavi, and Novi, upon Tor- 
tona, The Auſtrian divifions, un- 
der general Bellegarde, were at- 
tacked and driven-from their poſi- 
tions at St. Guiliano, Caſſini, 
Grando, and Spinetta, and forced. 
to retreat precipitately acroſs the 
Y Bor mida. 
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Bormida. Among the advantages 
of this victory was the raiſing the 
"blockade of Tortona. Suwarrow, 
follow ing up his victory at St. Gio- 
vanni, had continued the purſuit of 
e beyond Piacenza, and 
oped to have come up with him 
on the Tara, and, by rallying the 
corps of Klenau and Hohenzollern, 
ſurround him before he croſſed the 
mountains; but, on receiving news 
of the victory of Moreau over ge- 
neral Bellegarde, he abandoned the 
purſuit of the army of Macdonald, 
which he confided to e Ott, 
aud departed with the ſtrongeſt part 
of his army to. meet Moreau, and 
ſtop his progreſs. This counter- 
march was not leſs rapid than the 
preceding. It was whilſt he was 
on his return that Suwarrow re- 
ceived news of the ſurrender of 
the citadel of Turin, againſt which 
batteries of zoo pieces of artillery 


had been erected (18th June), and 
campaign of four months has been 


plied: ſo briſkly, that in two days 
the fire of the beſieged was extin- 

viſhed, a great number of officers 
of artillery and cannoneers killed, 
and magazines deſtroyed. The 
commander, Fiorella, demanded a 
capitulation, and obtained terms 
ſimilar to thoſe which had taken 


 - place at Milan and Ferrara. This 


unexpected event was, at this mo- 
ment, of ſo much the greater im- 

portance to the allies, as the corps 
of general Kaim, now free, was 
already on foot to join the grand 
army. The efforts and activity in 
the defence, on the part of the 
French generals, who bad not as 
vet received the reinforcements 
which they expected from France, 
engaged Suwarrow to preſs the ral - 
lying of his troops in every quar- 
ter. General Vukaſſowich had 
orders to bring nearer the main 
body the column of Ruſſian auxi- 


Liary troops newly - arrived on the 
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Adige; in ſhort, the army, which 
was flowly forming at Naples, and 
which had only a few inſulated 
poſts before it, occupied by Mac- 
onald's rear-guard; was ſummon- 
ed to haſten with all poſſible ſpeed 
to the north of Italy. Suwarrow's 
army, reinforced by the corps un- 
der general Haddick, amounted to 
60,900 men. Moreau, after another 
engagement (25th June) with Belle- 
arde and Kaim, having an army 
Fa a third of the number of the 
allies, was obliged to fall back 
on Genoa. Thus, at the end of 
June, the allied forces were maſters 
of almoſt the whole of Italy, and 
of nearly half of the Helvetic re- 
public, when a ſort of involuntary 
truce, or ſuſpenſion of carnage, 
took place on both ſides the Alps, 
while both armies waited for rein- 
forcements to begin anew their la- 
bours of death. 
The waſte of life in this ſhort 


already ſtated as much more con- 
fiderable than has ever been known 


in any modern war. It is extremely 
difficult to appreciate exactly the 


loſſes of each party, from the con- 
tinued exaggeration of the reſpec- 
tive reporters, who always aggran- 
diſe the loſs of the enemy, and, in 
many caſes, make incredible dimi- 
nutions of their own. Italy has at 
all periods been the principal 
ſlaughter-houſe of mankind ; but 
hiſtory furniſhes no example where 
the contending parties have been 
ſo numerous and varied as the pre- 
ſent. Germans, Engliſh, Turks, 
Ruſſians, French, Greeks, Poles, 
and Italians ;. people of different 
languages, oppoſite cuſtoms, and 
moſt hoſtile, faith, have met on this 
theatre. Intereſts the moſt adverſe, 
and ſentiments the moſt diſcordant, 
have joined in friendly alliance 
againſt one powerful obyedt of f. 
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like ; and theſe regions, where na- 


ture has been ſo laviſh of her fa- 


yours, and whoſe voluptuous inha- 
bitavts had been effeminated by 
the arts, became at once the theatre 
of deſolation, and of all the mif- 
chiets and horrors of war, 

Though it be difficult to make a 
juſt valuation of the diminution of 
the human ſpecies in this long bat- 
tle of ſo ſhort a campaign, yet, in 


taking for a baſis the loſſes which 


have been confirmed by the official 
reports of both parties, making 
due diminution even upon thoſe 
verified ſtatements, and enumerat- 
ing in this loſs only half the num- 
ber of wounded who periſhed in 
hoſpitals, or who were. rendered 
unkit for ſervice, which 1s no exag- 
gerated calculation, a probable and 
approximated valuation may be 
made of the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
three principal actors in this tragi- 
cal ſcene. 6 

In the Voralberg, at the attack of 
Feldkirch, in the Griſons and the 
mountains of the Tyrol, it is cal- 
culated that there pcriſhed 22,500 
men; on the Danube, 13,000; on 
the paſſage of the Rhine by the 
Auſtrians, and the taking of Zu- 
rich, 13,500; and in Italy, 64,900. 
In ſubtracting this number from 
the forces which the belligerent 
powers brought into the field at the 
opening of the campaign, ſtared to 
amount to 360 or 370,000 men; 
and eſtimating the loſſes oc;afioned 
by ſickneſs, and prifoners unex- 
changed, it will be found that the 
ar mies were diminiſhed, in the ſpace 
- of four months, more than half of 
their effective forces. It appears 
certain, at leaſt, that from the 
opening of the campaign to this 
period, when ſcarcely half of the 
Operations had been accompliſhed, 
nearly a third of the troops em- 


ployed had been deſtroyed or mu- 
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tilated; and, in this melancholy 
picture, no eſtimation is made of 
the expedition into Egypt, nor of 
the winter campaign, when the 
king of Naples invaded the Roman 
territory, and had taken reffige in 
Sicily after loſing his own. - 
During theſe tranſactions in Italy, 
the combined fleets of France and 
Spain appeared in the Mediterra- 
nean. There were no objects m 
fitted to confound the deſigns ac 
calculations of men, who pretend 
to rule the deſtinies of nations, than 
events ſo contradictory and diſtant 
from all probable calculation. The 
armies of the French republic had 
now met with reverſes as conſtant 
and as great as had been their vic- 
tories; the republic had loſt not 
only its ſuperiority of numbers, 
but the means of raifing armies 
equal to thoſe of its enemtes. On 
the ocean, where no one would 
have conjectured that either France 
or Spain would have hazarded a 
ſquadron, where all the objects of 
war ſeemed bounded on the part' 
of England to the eaſy obſervation 
of the wrecks of the fleets of three 
maritime powers, blocked up in 
ports, cut off from each other by 
nature, and as it were by the fitua- 
ation of England, a combined, 
French and Spaniſh fleet appears 
on a ſudden acting on the offen- 
five, the ſtrongeſt | its number 
and the rate of its veſſels that had 
kept the {ea fince the re- union, 
when they menaced the Engliſh 
coaft, | | 
The Engliſh, at the beginning 
of the ſpring, had not more than 
twelve or fifteen veſſels in the Me- 
diterranean; all the reſt of their 
forces were employed or deſtined 
for the coaſts of the Ocean. There 
was not a port which was not cloſely 
blocked up; not a road on the eaſtern 
coaſt of the Channel which was 
f 12 | not 
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not guarded. In a ſtate of ſuch 
inconteſtible ſuperiority, opinion 
is juitly accounted a real and effec- 
tive force; for it always magnifies 
the means' of the ſtronger party, 
and depreſſes thoſe of the weaker, 
No eſtimation was fcarcely made 
of the wrecks of the Dutch navy, 
which had eſcaped admiral Duncan. 
The Breſt fleet, weakened by par- 
tial: loſſes, ſeemed ſo unprovided, 
2 if any opportunity had offered 
or its leaving the port, it dared not 
run the hazard. It was, beſides, 
conſtantly watched by lord Brid- 
port with a fleet, the force of which 
was varied according to circum- 


ſtances, In ſhort all Europe was 


convinced, that the Spaniards be- 
held with no pain a ſtate of things 
which reduced them to a kind of 
neutrality, or rather armiſtice; and 
which, without wanting in their 
engagements to their allies the 
French republic, left them the hope 
of preſerving their marine, at the 
price however of the annihilation 
of their commerce, and of the in- 
terruption of their communications 
with their extenſive colonies. The 


manceuvres of lord St. Vincent, the 


alternate diminution and comple- 
ment of his fleet, ſerved alſo to 
.give credit to this opinion. 

This inflexibility, nevertheleſs, 
to maintain a chain of cruiſers 
around the ſhoals and rocks of Hol- 
land, France, and Spain, wore the 
Engliſh fleets. It is well known 
that theſe long cruiſes with ſqua- 
drons make a more rapid conſump- 
tion of veſſels, and weaken crews, 
than engagements and. diſtant ex- 
peditions. The activity of the 
dock- vards was, however, equal to 
theſe cauſes of deſtruction; and 
already, hefore the ſeaſon for cou- 
ſtantly keeping the ſea approached, 


new iquadrons were ready to rein- 
torce or replace thoſe which had, 
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held their ſtation during a very ri- 


gorous winter. - 49/1 
The French, on their fide, re- 
doubled their exertions to put in 
motion what remained of their ma- 
rine. They were anxious to ap- 
pear again at ſea; to attempt to 
diſengage their allies; to try for- 
tune once more, either by an en- 
35 ement or an unexpected expe- 
ition. All the veſſels at Breſt that 
could keep the ſea were put in com- 
miſſion; the difficulties of ſuch an 
armament, and the empty ſtate of 
the arſenals, fo long deprived of the 
convoys of the north, led the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry into a miſtake reſpect- 
ing the extent and progreſs of this 
armament. The miniſter of the 
French marine, Bruix, viſited Breſt, 
to haſten the preparations of the 
fleet; and the more anxiety and 
publicity which he ſhowed in his 
operations, the leſs credit was given 
to the real forwardneſs of the ex- 
pedition. At the moment thaPit 
was judged impoflible, he hoiſted 
his. ttag as admiral on board the 
Ocean of 120 guns; three other 
veſſels of 110, and twenty-one of 


74, completely armed, having their 


complements and troops for land- 
ing, eight frigates and two ſloops, 
were ready for ſailing. A favour- 
able wind, which ſent the Engliſh 
to ſea, afforded him an opportu- 
nity of flipping out (26th of April), 
and of taking his route towards the 
Bay of Biſcay. 

The next day lord Bridport, who 


had only fixteen ſail of the line, took 


his ſtation again beſore Breſt, when 
he perceived that the French fleet 
had eſcaped his vigilance, He beat 
about in vain to diſcover the track 
they had taken; the fog wþich bad 
concealed from him their motions 
did not permit him to make longet 
reſearches, and he ſet fail for Ire- 
land, Tie 


- The news of the ſailing of the 
Breſt fleet reached Plymouth on the 
4th day (zoth of April). It was 
known that lord Bridport had taken 
care to cover the puint which was 
moſt menaced, to ward off the moſt 
dangerous blow that could be ſtruck 
at this period againſt England, and 
that he was then cruiſing off Cape 
Clear, on the ſouth of Ireland. 
Never, in any of the preceding 
wars, was there ſuch an opportunity 
for trying the reſources of the Eng- 
liſh marine, and the perfection of 
the ſprings of this vaſt machine; a 
few days were ſufficieat to reinforce 
and almoſt double the ſtationary 
| fleets already mentioned. The ſur- 
priſe cauſed by this bold manceuvre 
of the French made no change in 
the general plan. Fourteen fail of 
the line left Plymouth and Spithead 
immediately; the greater part were 
deftined to reinforce lord Bridport, 
who, by the roth of May, had 24 
— * of the line and 6 frigates, 
and was a few days after joined by 
admiral Collingwood. A ſquadron 
of 5 ſail of the line and 3 frigates, 
under the orders of vice-admiral 
Whitſhed, was deſtined to reinforce 
the fleet of lord St. Vincent before 
Cadiz. Vice-admiral Dixon left 
Yarmouth with 5 ſail of the line to 
reinforce the ſquadrons cruiſing off 
the mouth of the Texel; and lord 
Duncan took the command of this 
fleet, to which which were added 
5 Ruſſian veſſels, under the orders 
of admiral Tate. The Ruſſian ad- 
miral Mackaroff left Sheerneſs with 
4 fail of the line for the Mediter- 
ranean. Within a fortnight, there- 
fore, after the ſailing of the Breſt 
fleet, lord Bridport could rally at 
Cape Clear 30 fail of the line; lord 
Duncan blocked up in the Texel, 
with 22 ail, the Dutch fleet, being 
now augmented to 15 ſhips of war, 


_ and threatening to ſail ; add lord $t, 
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Vincent, with the reinforcements 
from admirals Whitſhed and Mac- 
karoff, bad augmented his fleet to 
full 3o fail. | 
No certain news had as yet been 
received in England of the route 
and deſtination of the French fleet, 
when every meaſure was taken, that, 
wherever it had gone, it ſhould 
meet on no tack with forces inſe - 
rior, and, on the coaſt of Ireland, 
with forces more than equal, The 
French admiral, as if conſcious of 
thoſe diſpoſitions, had attempted to 
ſtrengthen his fleet with a ſquadron 
of 6 Spaniſh ſail of the line from 
Ferrol; but this junction, ſo diffi- 
cult at all times in the Bay of Biſ- 
cay, did not take place, and the 
Spaniſh ſquadron of 5 thips of the 
line, r frigate, and 3000 troo 
anchored at the Iſle of Aix (7th of 
May). Amidſt this prodigious 
diſplay of Engliſh naval force, and 
indeed of almoſt all the means of 
navigation, the French fleet, which 
had been' ſo well ferved by the 
winds to enter the Mediterranean, 
and which was confidered as hay- 
ing taken ſhelter there, and, if not 
as diſtant, ſtill more ſeparated from 
the. Spaniards than it was at Breſt, 
riſks the ſea, appears on the coaft 
of Italy, and, once again eſcaping 
the vigilance, and mocking the com- 
binations of the Engliſh admirals, 
oes and joins at Carthagena the 
Spaniſh fleet, which admiral Maſ- 
ſaredo had conducted thither under 
favour of the movement of that of 
Breſt, which at that time fixed the 
rincipal attention of lord Keith, 
he/ winds having favoured this 
bold manceuvre, the two fleets ſailed 
from Carthagena, paſſed the Straits, 
and had anchored in the Road of 
Cadiz before the Englith admiral 
had any certain knowledge of its 
— and of its union _ 
paniſh ; and, by the time 
Y3 had 
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bad recalled his cruiſers, aud taken 
advantage of the ſame wind to paſs 
the Straits, the combined fleet, 
taking with it the French veſſel the 
Cenſeur, and a few other Spaniſh 
veſſels, left Cadiz, making a total 

47 ſail of the line (21ſt of 


Fur and a few days after an- ' 


victory in favour of the French. 


chored in Breſt water. 

This expedition had ſomething in 
it bold and daring; but the expen- 
diture of ſo many millions for a 
naval parade, when the ſame money 
otherwite expended might have 
ſaved both Switzerland and Italy, 
afforded another inſtance of the 
extravagance and folly of the French 
directory. No doubt had been en- 
tertained in France, on the firſt 
failing of the fleet, trat the dexte- 
rity which had been diſplayed in the 
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onſet would have ended in ſome 
ſplendid and deciſive ſtroke; either 
the capture of lord St. Vincent's 
fleet before ('adiz, the deſtructi on 
of the Engliſh and Ruſban ſhips 
before Palermo, or the affording 
ſuch effective aſſiſtance to the army 
of Italy as ſhould turn the tide of 


None of theſe objects, all of which 
ſeemed eaſy of execution, were 
performed; and the French had the 
mortification of ſeeing their fleet 
return to Breſt idle as it went, 
bringing indeed with it the Spaniſh 
fleet, tothe no leſs mortification of 
the Engliſh, who, with double the 
number, might have been ſuppoſed 
able to have prevented both the 
junction and the arrival. 


"CHAP, XI. 
Situation of the domeflic Affairs of the Republic. ProjeAs of overthrowing 


the Directory. Addreſs from the Citizens of Chamberry 


to the Council, de. 


mouncing Scherer. Vote of the Council to ſend it to the Directory. Nomi- 
nation of Scherer by the Directory to be Inſpector- general of Holland. Mo- 
tion for the Liberty of the Preſs. Remonſtrating Meſſage of the Council to 
the Directory. Addreſs from the Council of Hie Hundred to the People. 
_ Diſcuſſion of the Liberty of the Preſs. Conſpiracy again the Directory. 
Means of carrying it into Execution. Permanence of the Council. Dif- 
miſſion of the Direftor Treilhard. Hlection of Gohier. Negotiation for 
the R:fignation of two other Directors. Succeſs of the Negotiation. Cha- 
radlers of the Dire&ors who refigned. ReficHions on the puſillanimous For- 
bearance of the Legi/lative Body. Choice of New Directors. Denuncia- 
tions az ainfl the Minifter of Police and Scherer. Alarming Maſage from 
the Directory on the State of the Republic. Law for embodying the <ubole 
of the m_ iption, and»aifing an Hundred Millions. State of the allied 
Force. State of the Armies of the Republic. Projects of the French Go- 
ernment to ſavell the Armies. RefteBfions. Macdonald; Retreat into 
Tuſcany. Further Retreat to Genoa. Evacuation of Leghorn and Re- 
eftabliſhment of the former Government of Tuſcany. Capture of Alan. 
aria by the Allies, Military Poſition of Moreau. Reſurrection o the Ja- 
cobin Society at the Maztge. Further Denunciations againſt the x- Direc- 
tors. Decree of Accuſation againſt them by the Councils. Reſignation of the 
Miniſters under the late Executive Government. Projetts of the 2 
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 Hoftilities againſt Sieyes. © Proprfitions made at the Mandge. Denunciatios 
of the Plan of Facobin Orale. Expulfion of Jacobins from the 


Mantge. Law on Hoſtages. 


ects of that Law. Complaints f the ' 


Directory againſt the Licentiouſneſs of the Preſs. Operations of the allied 
Army in Picdmont. Attack on Mantua. Capitulation of Mantua. O5. 
ſervations on the Surrender of Mantua. Pojitions of the French and allied 
Armies in Switzerland. Operations of the French and allied Armies on 


the Rhine. 


FTER this detail of a cam- 
paign, ſo full of great events, 
and ſo fatal to the French, we re- 
turn from the hiſtory of the exter- 
nal affairs of the republic to a ſur- 
vey of its domeſtic ſituation, which, 
at the period to which we have 
brought its armies, ſeeking refu 
in the mountains, from the purſuits 
of the conquerors, had undergone 
a conſiderable change. The late 
elections had Brought no acceſſion 
of ſtrength to the directory, not- 
withſtanding the unconſtitutional 
efforts it had diſplayed, in attempt- 
ing to inflaence the electors, while 
the ſtrength of their opponents in 
the council was conſiderably in- 
ereaſed by the daily news from the 
armies of further defeat and ruin, 
No member ſtood yet forward to de- 
nounceopenlyand undiſguiſed thoſe 


aſſaſſins of their country: the hor- 


ror which they had inſpired, and 
the corruption which they had diſ- 
leminated, having bounded the op- 

ſition to occaſional harangues 
in the ſenate, and indirect attacks 
from the preſs. The overthrow of 
the directory had long been medi- 
tated ; but the mode of execution, 
without incurring perſonal danger, 
had not yet preſented itſelf ; ind no 


man in the councils choſe to be the 


firſt to mount the breach. The di- 
rectory were aware of the extent of 


the holtilities directed againſt them; 


nor were the leading members of 
the oppoſition ignorant, that their 
names had been for ſome time con- 


byncd on the liſt of directorial pro- 


— 


ſcription. To delay the attack, 
however, was to inſure the ruin of 
the country; but as it was deemed 
the ſafeſt mode to make the firſt ap» 
proaches under the cover and ſanc- 
tion of the people, an addreſs to 


the two councils and the directory, 


preſented from the citizens of 
Chamberry, was made the ſignal of 
attack. In this addreſs, the ptinci« 
pal complaints againſt the directo 

were couched under queſtions, ſuch 
as the councils, if they could freely 
have emitted their votes, would 
have formed into articles of accuſa- 
tion, The citizens of that frontier 
commune, calling themſelves the 
advanced ſentinels of the Alps, de- 
manded why the conſcripts were 
compelled to return back to their 
homes from the abſolute want of 
ſubſiſtence, and of every. means of 
equipment? why the enormous di- 
lapidations of the military admini- 
ſtrations remained unpuniſhed ? 
why the ignorant Scherer, ſignaliſ- 
ed as a traitor by Hoche, remained 
ſo long miniſter of war? and by 
what fatality this ſucceſſor of Bona- 
parte, as general, was ſuffered to- 
conſummate the ruin of the armies ? 
why ſo many names, dear to victory, 
were replaced by others unknown, 
or famous only for their crimes ? 


v hy the influence ofthat diſorganiſ- 


ing ſpirit, which had hovered over 
the armies ever ſince the congreſs 
of Radſtadt, ſtill dominated on the 
ſoil of the republic, beſieging au- 
thority, continually creating phan- 


toms. to frighten it, repreſenting - 
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the ſincereſt friends of the republic 


as its moſt cruel enemies, and thus 
digging under its feet an abyſs to 
ſwallow it up together with liberty ? 
Hence, ſay they, deſtitutions are 
reduced into a ſyſtem, particularly 
at the eve of elections; hence per- 
ſons holding themſelves forth as 
clothed with extenſive powers, at- 
tempting to direct the choice of the 
people, diſavowing the principle 
of its ſovereignty; hence the de- 
ſtruction of public ſpirit; hence the 
liberty of the preſs, that firſt bul- 


wark of repiiblics, now become 


only a name; and he who dares ut- 


ter truths, confounded with the 


diſturber of the public peace—the 


. ſame Tate attending both. _ 


The addreſs ſtated that there 
were other ſources of diſcontent, 
but that for the preſent they con- 
fined themſelves to pointing out the 
leading cauſes; but it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the citizens of Cham. 
berry, in aſſerting theſe truths, had 
only ſkimmed lightly over the dark 
abominations and traitorous cor- 
ruption which pervadedalmoſteyer 
office of the ſtate, and, above all, 
the war- department. It was ſuffi. 
cient, hqwever, for the council, who 
had now matter to work on, and 


who therefore ordered the addreſs to 


be printed, and ſent to a commiſ- 


fion and to the directory. The di- 


rectory took no other notice of the 
addreſs, than to name the perſon 
complained of as a traitor to the 
pace of inſpector-general of the 

rench troops in Holland, The 
next attack was made in the coun- 
cil (28th May), by a motion of or- 
der on the liberty of the preſs, The 
liberty of the preſs, it muſt be re- 
membered, had been put under the 
ſpecial protection of the directory, 
by an article of the law of the K. 
mous 19th of Fructidar ; the coun- 
cil had now diſcovered, and declar- 


H AND 

ed, that the uſe which had been made 
of this protection was the paſſing 
ruinous contracts, the commiſſion 
of enormous dilapidations, which 
the agents of thoſe in power, under 
the ſhelter of laws which hurled 
vengeance againſt the denunciator, 
tranſacted in ſecurity and ſilence. 
The liberty of the preſs was con- 
ſidered by the directory as ſo a- 
larming an innovation on their pre- 
rogatives, that every engine was ſet 


at work to prove that the liberty of 


the preſs had done much miſchief, 
and could not fail of doing much 
more, if it were permitted at the 
preſent moment, The partiſans for 
the liberty of the preſs gained the 
aſcendency, and the council, order- 


ing the motion and introductory 


ſpeech to be printed, adjourned the 
diſcuſſion for ten days, In the 
meanwhile, ſeveral commiſſions had 
been employed on various objects 
of inquiry into the ſtate of the re- 
ublie ; and as the directory had 
uffered them to work on, without 
deſigning to notice their operations, 
it was agreed, on the motion of Bou- 
lay de la Meurthe, in a committee 
of the whole council, to ſend a meſ- 
ſage to the directory. In this meſ- 
ſage, after recapitulating briefly 
what were the reſpective duties of 
the executive and legiſlative powers, 
they repreſented, that the directory 
were placed as the advanced pot, 
the ſentinel of the ſlate, to watch 
the defigns and motions of other 
nations, and, that when they per- 
ceived that the exiſtence or ju 
rights of the nation were endanger- 
ed, altnough they might proviſion · 
ally act alone for its ſafety, yet they 
were bound without delay to give 
notice to the legiſlative body, wha 
would then decree the meaſures beſt 
ſnited for the preſervation and dig- 
nity of the people. they repreſented, 
They obſerved, that eyery thing in, 
: a hs a dicated 


0 
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dicated that the ſafety of the nion 
was threatened from withoutand 
that public peace was endan red 
within; that having to ſuppo an 
extenſive war, it was but ſix meths 
fince the arms of the republic ere 
every-· where victorious; but tit it 
appeared the enemy at preſenhad 
gained advantages; that the pblic 
voice indicated, that powers wich 
had hitherto taken no part, ateaſt 
openly, in the war, were.nown a 
ſtate not merely of threateing, 
but of real hoſtility; that in uch 
circumſtances, the council expſted 
ſuch communications as werere- 
ſcribed by the conſtitution, but 
which had never been made ;that 
public notoriety likewiſe iufomed 
them, that diſturbances and ven 


inſurrection exiſted in many arts 


of the republic, of which theame 
notoriety alſo indicated ſoeral 
cauſes; that before they entere fur- 
ther into the ſubject, they thught 
fit to addreſs the directory, o be 
informed how far their knowedge 
extended, both as to the cauts of 
theſe evils, and the means of pre- 
venting them; that in that ſtite of 
things, a longer ſilence on their 
part would be alarming both v the 
people and the legiſlative body, 
and therefore they invited tte di- 
rectory to give them, without delay, 
information with reſpect to the 
double object of their ſolicitude. 
With this meſſage to the direc- 
tory was voted an addreſs to the 
French on the motion of Frangais 
Nantes, who was one of the molt 
prominent in the oppoſition to the 
meaſures of the executive power. 
his addreſs was manly and ener- 
genes and, though couched in terms 
Ancien reſpectful, was confj- 
ered as an appeal to the people 
2ganſt the uſurpation and deſpo- 
tim of the executive power. The 
9:ſcuffion on the liberty of the preſs 
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was opened at the time of the ad- 
journment, and gave occaſion for 
the ſpeakers to declare other ſenti- 
ments than were required by an 
abſtract queſtion of this nature. The 
directory ſaw the ſtorm gathering 
more thick around their heads ; 
but as the tide of public opinion 
had ſet ſtrong in againſt them, any ' 
attempt to ſtem the' torrent b 

too open a diſplay of force, would, 
as they well perceived, only haſten 
their ruin. The oppoſition party 
had now been greatly ſtrengthened 
by the arrival of Sieyes, whoſe diſ- 
poſitions againſt his colleagues, not- 
withſtanding his known character 
for diſſimulation, were not equivo-: 


cal. A conſpiracy was now mate- 


rially and ſubſtantially formed, the 
object of which was nothing leſs 
than the ſubverſion of three mem- 
bers of the directory, Merlin, Re- 
veillitre Lepeaux (the infatuated 
chieftain of the Theophilanthro- 
piſts), and Treilhard; for Barras, 
equally corrupt, but lefs deſpotic 
than the others, had averted the ſtorm 
by ſignify ing to the oppoſition that 
he wasaccordant totheir views. The 
leaders of this oppoſition conſiſted of | 
nine members, the chief of which 
were Lucien Bonaparte, Frangais de 
Nantes, and Boulay de la Meurthe. 
Theſe men were marked by the 
directory, who till held the reins 
of power with ſutticieat force, if 
any favourable opportunity oc- 
curred, to ſacrifice them to their 
reſentment ; and this was ſo well 
known to them, that, unleſs when 
their preſence in the council gave 
them that plenary inviolability 
which belonged to their character as 
repreſentatives, they did not think 
it conſiſtent with their perſonal ſafe- 
ty to make their own houſes their 
place of reſidence. PRINN 1 
In proportion as their oppoſition 
became firm, their partiſans in- 
| creaſed; 
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creaſed; and, as open hoſtilities were 
in ſome ſort declared, each party 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen itſelf by 
- ſuch means as would enſure ſuc. 
ceſs, if recourſe to ſtrength ſhould 
be found neceſſary, The directory 
had its guard and the command of 
the troops around Paris; the whole 
i of theſe the oppoſition had gained 
1 over to its party, and having orga- 
* niſed b 0 force, of which 
the diſcontented officers of every 

rank at Paris formed an important 

5 part, they made themſelves ſecret 
q _ maſters of the Military School, and 
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0 of all the apparatus of war, which 
; the directory might otherwiſe have 
f brought againſt them. Thus en- 
q ttenched, they became more bold 
of in their attacks ; but it being wiſer 
iþ and more dignified to carry their 
1 rpoſes into execution by a legal 
1 method, than to exhibit the ſcandal 


of a revolution by force of arms, 
they reſolved on making the coun- 
0 _ cit the jnſtrument of their deſigns. 
if Accordingly, on pretence of not 
receiving any anſwer to their meſ- 
ge, the council declared itſelf per. 
manent, and formed a ſpecial com- 
miſſion of eleven members, clothed 
with very extenſive powers (r5th of 
June), which was little leſs than the 
ſignal of taking the government 
into their own hands. 

A delay of three days to anſwer 
the meſſage was demanded by the 
directory, who found that not only 
the ſeaſon of contempt, but even 
that of reſiſtance, was paſt. The 
council ſeeing the genius of the 
executive power bendipg ſo eaſily 
under their own, began to medi- 
tate other enterpriſes than waiting 
for anſwers or apologies; and hav. 
ing already two members of the di- 
rectory on their fide, thought the 
victory would be more eaſily ac- 
compliſhed if they could gain the 
majority of that body. The three 
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oth directors, however, ſtood firm 
to 1eir prerogatives, entrenched 
theſelves behind the conſtitution 
andhe laws, which, though they 
hadnade no ſcruple to violate, 
thexonfidered as a bulwark ftill 
tendle; but on this rock they 
ſplit The 13th article of the 
conſtution ſtated that no mem- 
ber f the legiſlative body can be 
ele member of the directory, 
eithe during the time of his legiſ- 
lati functions, or during the year 
whie follows the expiration of his 
fundons.“ Now it was diſcovered 
thatTreilhard had quitted his le- 

iſſave functions on the zoth of 

loml, in the fifth year of the re- 
pubr, and had been named direc- 
tor te 26th of Floreal in the fol- 
lowig year; this violation had 
hitheto remained unknown or 
unndced, and indeed its diſcovery 
woul have imported but little, 
had un earlier reclamation been 
made, but in the preſent circum- 
ſtancs the voice of a ſingle director 
was f importance, as his exclu- 
fion gave the oppoſition the ma- 
jority in the executive power which 
they lefired, Treilbard inſtantly 
acknowledged the violation, and 
obeyel the mandate. This -man's 
directorĩal conduct had been marked 
by noperſonal act worthy of praiſe 
or blame, except that of ordering 
prieſts of almoſt every deſcription; 
whether nonjuring or conſtitutional, 
into baniſhment, and alſs that of 
being a paſſive ſharer in the crimes 
of his colleagues; he had ſuticient 
underſtanding to diſcover that be 
was not born to be the ruler o 
the ſtate, and therefore was ſatisfied, 
except in the caſe of the clerg)» 
when he wrote himſelf at the back 
of the reports, Bon a deporter, 
to lend his name to others more 
preſumptuous or ambitious 


power, The council immediately 
proceede 


f 
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proceeded to the election of another 
director, to fill up the vacancy : 
their choice fell on Gohier, who 
was preſidem of the tribunal of 
revifion, and who had, during ſome 
part of the revolution, exerciſed the 
office of miniſter of juſtice. 

The council were now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the abſolute majority; but 
having learned, or pretended that 
the two other obnoxious members 
of the directory, Merlin and Le- 
peaux, had been plotting to regain 
their empire, by the uſe of force- 
able means, they worked themſelves 
up to the reſolution of achieving 
what they had begun, and of not 
diſſolving their permanence till they 
had diſembarraſſed the republic of 
thoſe unworthy rulers, Nor were 
the council led to indulge more le- 
nient diſpoſitions by the anſwer to 
their meſſage, which was now re- 
turned by the directory, accuſing 
them as the cauſes of all the evils 
which had befallen the republic, by 
withholding the neceſſary ſupplies. 
The conſtitution, however, had 
made no proviſion for the excluſion 
of a director from his office, ex 
cept that. of arraigning him before 
the high court of judicature. This 
project was ſuggeſted ; but as in the 
preſent ferment of the public mind 
luch a procedure would have been 
attended with great inconveniences, 
it was agreed that a voluntary re- 
ſignation, if it could be obtained, 
would be more accordant with the 
public intereſt than any act of vio- 

ce, however juſt or merited. 
Accordingly ſeveral repreſentatives, 
in their private capacity, had inter- 
views (29th Praireal) with thoſe 
direQors, but waſted their taleuts 
of perſuaſion in vain, The direc- 
tors found that a decree of accuſa- 
noa was about to be hurled againſt 
them, and wiſely concluded, that 
t were better to meet it in their 
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official capacity than to undergo 
the ſame diſgrace deprived of the 
importance derived from that ſta- 
tion. The following morning the 
ſame inſtances, and the fame re- 
fuſal, were repeated. Hitherto no 
official notice had been given to the 
directors of the intentions of the 
council, who, finding more hefita- 
tion on their part than they had 
expected, agreed to ſend a depu- 
ration, as individuals, to make the 
ſame requiſition as had been made 
the preceding, day by ſome of their 
colleagues. The deputation in- 
formed the two directors of the 
object of their miſſion, and invited 
them to give in their reſignation, 
to which they at firſt replied, as he- 
fore, That they were reſolved to 
abide, as directors, the conſequences 
of the act of accuſation, Further 
iaſtautes, however, on the part of 
the deputation, amongſt which 
that of promiſing them that no 
act of accuſation againſt them 
ſhould take place, if they ſubmitted 
peaceably to the will of the councils, 
at length determined them, and the 
deputation returned to prevent any 
further diſcuſhon on this act, car» 
rying with them the compromiſe in 
the reſignation of the two directors. 
The executive directory now 
confiſted of Barras, Sieyes, and 
Gohier. The former, as has been 
obſerved, having made his previous 
ſubmiſſions, was employed by the 
oppoſition as an inſtrument in the 
ſubverſion of the reſt; his neu- 
trality at leaſt was of conſiderable 
ſervice, Barras in days of revolu- 
tion had been noted for his courage. 
He mounted his horſe the gth of 
Thermidor, the 13th of Vende- 
miaire, and the 18th of FruQidor ; 
his colleagues preſſed him to mount 
at the preſent criſis, but Barras pe- 
remptorily refuſed, alleging that 
his horſe was foundered, The two 
directors 
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which had been lent him; but, on 
the contrary, became more violent 
and intolerant than they. The 
greater part of his time had been 
employed in * e homilies for 


directors left the Luxembourg, co- 
vered with the execrations of the 
people. From Merlin much had 
not been expected; he had been 
known through the revolution to 
have been alternately a tyrant and 
the valet of tyranny; he was the 
reporter of the law againſt the ſu- 
ſpeed, which ſent the people in 
crowds to the ſcatfold ; and, in the 
latter part of his adminiſtration as 
director, he did not belie the repu- 
tation he had already gained by 
that infamous table of contents for 
proſcription. To Merlin was ſpe- 
ciaky committed the nomination of 
adminiſtrators, judges, and com- 
miſſuries, throughout the republic; 
for though the two former were 
conſtitutionally named by the peo- 
le, theſe elections were regularly 
oken, whenever the perſons 
choſen were not initiated iu Mer- 
Ln's revolutionary principles, The 
ower given by the laws of the 
19th of Fructidor, fifth year, had 
been carried by this director to an 
extent, mocking all ideas of com- 
mon ſenſe, or even revolutionary 
juſtice. His ruling paſſion was the 
love of domination, and it was the 
complaiſance with which his col- 
leagues left him this indulgence that 
occaſioned his own ruin: the com- 
promiſe was fatal to every party; 
lor while Merlin was permitted, 
without reſtraint, to ſcatter his man- 
dates of deſtitution, arreſt, and ba- 
niſhment, Rewbcll and Barras were 
left to plunder the ſtate, and Re- 
veill:tre Lepaux to perſecute the 
catholic religion, and make and 
re- Make conſtitutions for Ciſalpine, 
Roman, and Luccan republics. This 
laſt director, on the firſt nomina- 


tian of the executive power, had 


becn choſea as a counterbalance 
to the violent and jacobinical ſen- 
tinents of his colleagues, He ſap- 


ported by no means the reputation 


— 
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the Theophilanthropiſts, in hunt- 
ing out non-juring prieſts, and 
herbaliing in the National Gardens. 
Nature had not been liberal to him 
either in phyſical or mental gifts; 
the ſtructure of his body and mind 
were not unlike both, —diſtorted, 
mean, and infignificant, What 
he wanted in energy was made up 
by virulence. Merlin was known 
to have a taſte for deſpotiſin, and 
therefore no one was diſappointed. 
Reveillière became the ape of ty- 
ranny, becauſe he would not be 
behind band with his prototype, of 
whom he always remained an hum- 
ble imitator, 

But in holding up to public in- 
dignation thoſe men whole paſſions 
had made France ſwarm with fac- 
tions, from the arbitrary meaſures 
which they had taken to ſuppreſs 
them, and who, partly from igno- 
rance, and partly from treaſon, had 
cauſed theruin of the allied republics 
which the valour of the French 
armies had won, it would be un- 
candid not to acknowledge that the 
circumſtances under which they 
acted were often dangerous, and 
almoſt always difficult, Thelegil- 
lative body, it muſt be owned, if it 
be not a ſharer in their guilt, is at 
leaſt deſerving of cenſyre, for the 
complacency with which it beheld 
ſo long ive unreſtrained an abuſe 
of power; nor will its conduct ad- 
mit of excuſe, in not having av” 
nulled the extraordinary power it 
had conferred at the epocha of the 
revolution of Fructidor, and which 
had been applied to ſuch un worth 

u ſes. * f 0 

he firſt buſineſs of the councils, 


jon of theſe direc: 
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which was called by the pom- 
— name of the Revolution of the 
30th Praireal, was to fill up the va- 
cancies in the directory. Amongſt 
a numerous liſt of candidates offered 
to their choice, their nomination' 
fell on Roger Ducos and Moulins; 
the one an ex · legiſlator, but little 
known, and the other a general 
of (terroriſt creation, raiſed from 
the lower claſſes of the people to 
that dignity, It may ſeem extra- 
ordinary, that, after having ſuffered 
fo much from corruption and folly, 
the councils ſhould have fixed their 
choice on men who had 
no proofs of patriotiſm or virtue, 
whoſe talents were inferior even to 
thoſe whom they had rejected, and 
who had no experience whatever in 
ublic affairs. The choice of theſe 
infignificant men was a fort of com- 
promiſe with the violent party in 
the council, or rather a ceſſion to 
their will by the leaders of oppoſi- 
tion, who, judging that knowledge 
is power, imagined that the wiſdom 
of Sieyes would be the guide of the 
reſt; while the violent party courted 
their influence in the new directo 
leſs by the ſize of their rs 
ing than by the number of heads. 
Many of that party had concurred in 
the nomination of Sieyes, not from 
any love towards. him, but from 
hatred to his col es; and it was 
that, principle which led them to 
Join with the moderate party in the 
ſubverſion, with the ſecret hope, 
that, when that event took place, 
they ſhould have no difficulty in 
attaining the guidance of the revo- 
lutionary machine, 

The overthrow. of the directors 
was the fignal of denunciation 
which fell faſt on the heads of their 
agents. Duval, the miniſter of 
lice, was ſignaliſed as having 
n the creature of Merlin; and 


ſeveral acts of an arbitrary yature 


iven 
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were cited againſt his adminiſtra- 
tion. He withdrew from his func- 
tions. But on the head of Scherer, 
the ex-miniſter of war, and ex-ge- 
neral of the army of Italy, the ſtorm 
of public indignation raged with 
unbounded fury. The table of the 
council was heaped with piles of 
accuſation againſt him, and he was 
inſtantly denounced by the legif- 
lature to the directory: but his ac- 
complices in power were too nu- 
mumerous to lead him to appre- 
hend puniſhment. ' He dared for 
a long time the menaces of public 
vengeance; and withdrew rather 
from the fear of popular efferveſ- 
cence, than dread of the law. The 
overnment, when they heard that 
was was fled, fent to arreſt him. 
As every tongue was free durin 
this political Saturnalia, every trut 
was ſpoken, and often more than 
the truth: but the whole of theſe 
accuſations were ſummed up in 
the report made by Frangais de 
Nantes, in the name of the com- 
miſſion of eleven, on the third day 
after this revolution, which pre- 
ſented a ſtrong and well-drawn 
picture of the late directorial go- 
vernment. The fame — 
propoſed to the council the pro- 
ject of a law, the various articles 
of which were a recapitulation of 
principles which ſeemed to have 
been forgotten, corrections of ab- 
uſes of power, and the means of 
reventing ſuch from taking place 
in future. 

But while the council were de- 
bating on articles to guard againſt the 
abuſes of power, the new directory 
were employed in probing the 
wounds, and preſcribing remedies 
for the diſeaſes of the republic. 
The reſult of their diſcoveries was 
ſent to the council (25th ſune), 
in a meſſage which, contrary to the 
uſual mode, and notwithitan ing 
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the reclamations of divers members, 
was ordered to be read in public. 
The meſſage contained a number of 
alarming truths, It ſtated, among 
other inſtances of the immediate 
danger of the country, the removal 
of honeſt and wiſe men from al- 
moſt every public function, which 
were filled. by men ignorant, or 
\ hoſtile tothe republic; every avenue 
to juſtice ſtopped up, or open only 
to corruption or violence; the in- 
terior of the republic in a ſtate of 
1 eee a prey to ruffians, 

whoſe crimes remained unpuniſh- 
ed; the armies defeated, and, for 


want of recruits, almoſt in a ſtate 


of diſſolution ; the public treaſury, . 
from having been the private bank 
of intrigue and dilapidation, com- 
pletely emptied ; the ordinary ſup- 
plies inſufficient for the immenſe 
exigencies of the ſtate; and extraor- 
dinary means to be reſorted to, in 


order to keep the political machine 


in motion. The directory, after 
deſcant ing on thoſe evils, and the 
urgency of repairing them, invited 
the council to adopt ſuch ſpeedy 
and effective meaſures as fhould 
ward off from the political body the 
diſſolution with. which it was threat- 
ened, 

The council ſent the meſſage to 
the commithon of eleven, who had 
already prepared what appeared to 
them the moſt effective and inſtant 
remedies, and who propoſed a law 
to the aſſembly, the principal arti- 
cles of which were the levy of the 
conſcripts of every claſs from the 
age of twenty to that of twenty- 
five, who were immediately to be 
put into active ſervice, - and a loan 
of an hundred millions, to be raiſed 
on the richer claſſes of citizens, the 
mortgage of which ſhould be the 
national domains yet unſold. Theſe 
propaſitions were followed by an- 
other addreſs to the French nation, 


— 
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inviting them to co-operate with 
their repreſentatives in the work of 
national regeneration; and recapi- 
tulating the labours of the council 
for the laſt three weeks; after which 
the commiſſion of eleven, which 
had . . ta create. jealouſy and 
unneceſſary. diſquietude, propoſed 
its own diſſolution, which was fol- 
lowed by that of raiſing the perma- 
nence of the aſſembly, after which 
the buſineſs of the ſtate went on 
in the uſual mode. 

The late directory, when they 
declared war in the month of 
March, had never thought it poſ- 
ſible that the firſt reverſes, cauſed 
by a prefumptuous ignorance of 
the real forces of the republic, 
would draw on, in the ſpace of three 
months, the loſs of all its conqueſts 
in Italy ; and that the whole chain 
of the Great Alps, newly added to 
the natural defence of the frontier 
of France, would. only weaken the 
whole of this defence, and engage 
the efforts of the coaleſced armies 
towards thoſe parts of this ſame 
frontier, where the danger would 
be the greateſt. 

The two imperial courts, admit- 
ting that they had already fixed the 
baſis of their plans of operations, 
had not foreſeen that ſo vaſt a field 
would have been ſo ſoon given up 
to them ; or that, when the French 
generals and French troops were 
unable to keep it, that they would 
have defended themſelves with fo 
much addreſs and courage, and 
would have ſought to prolong 4 
ſtruggle with forces ſo unequal. 
Neither of the parties had calcu- 
lated their means or reſources, in 
ſo unexampled a waſte of men, 
horſes, and ftores of every. kind. 
The epocha of the revolution of 
the zoth Praireal was preciſcly that 
of the laſt engagements in Italy, 
which were ſucceeded by that ** 
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| rmiſtice already eu- 
223 allies might wil > army of obſervation between. the 


ly have taken ſome advantz af 
this commotion, and the ment 
of a change ſo conſiderable zht 
have been more favourablean 
any other to their undertahs ; 
but they were in no ſituat at 
that time to act offenſively any 
point, Excepting the armiesthe 
liege of Mantua, and thoſe the 
archduke and Maſſena, where 
watching each other recipully 
at the diſtance of a-cannon-(hall 
the reſt of the French andied 
armies were in motion, Suww. 
had detached from his maimy 
a diviſion in purſuit of Macdd: 
united to the diviſions of gals 
Bellegarde and Kaim, after täk- 
ing of Turin, this army 1ed 
a total of abaut $50,000 mbe- 
tween Tortona and Aleſfia, 
which they were now block hp. 
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not | cofnprehending Suwarrow's 


Danube and the frontier of the 
Tyrol, about go, ooo men; Stzar- 
ray's army was about 20, 00; the 
Ruſſian forces on their march and 
in depòt amounted to about 45, oo: 
ſo that the total of the allied forces, 
ready to act againſt the frontier 
of France, . amounted at leaſt to 
$90,008; 00 Engliſh and Ruſ- 
ian expedition, then prepari 
againſt Holland, was eſtimated = 
40,000 men, | $1 
Such were the dangers which 
threateried the republic, and which 
were neither palliated nor concealed 
by the new government, and which 
the councils were equally eager to 
make public, exaggerating even, 
and as it were triumphing in the 
evil, —ſeeking in its exceſs motives 
for the violence of the remedies 
which they had already, and were 


About 20,000 men were emed * ſtill going, to prepare. The French 


near Coni and in the upper ys. 
The diviſion under general Hek 
at Milan was 12,000. The dent 
diviſions, when returned frouſ- 
cany and Venice, made an aon 
of 25,000: the new auxilianſ- 
ſian corps might be eſtimt at 
8,000; and, when Mantull, 
2 $1000 troops, reinforced byſe 
of the Tyrol, would form ger 
reinforcement; ſo that algh 
theſe troops were thus died 
and unprepared for any grann- 
bination, nevertheleſs, abche 
middle of Auguſt, Suwarrouit- 
ed on 140,000. men, indepnt 
of Sardinian and Cifalpine »s, 
the latter of whom had imithe 
defection of Lahotze, and fed 
him to the ſiege of Auco 
comprehending the aſſiſtanceh 
might be given by Engliſh aya-- 
politans. | 

The archduke had undis 
orders, on the neareſt calc 


this which determined the ſpeedy 


armies had been dreadfully thinned _ 
fince the opening of the campaign. 
Moreau's army in the Ligurian re- 

ublic, joined to the wrecks of 

cdonald's, was reduced to about 

40 or 45,000; the body of troops 
which occupied the places, en- 
trenchments, and paſſages of the 
frontiers, did not amount to more 
than 25,000; Maſſena's army was 
60,000 ; the garriſons of Straſ- 
bourg, Mentz, and the different 
corps along the Rhine, - were 
about 30,000; Brune had from 8 to 
10,000 men in Holland: the troops 
at Breſt, and in the weſtern de- 
partments, amounted to 25, 00: 
ſo that the whole of the forces of 
the republic, in the month of July, 
did not exceed 195,000, not com- 
prehending the troops of the Bata- 
vian republic, which might amount 
to 20,000 men. | 

It was. a calculation fimilar to 
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levy of every claſs of the conſcrip- rem the troops embarked, and 
tion, and the reſolution of raiſing th:rews of more than 400 ſhips 
the army of the republic to the ohe line and frigates armed on 
number of 500,000 men. This thcean, the Mediterranean, and 
terrible mode of recruiting had fuc- thaltic, it will be found, that at 
ceeded in a fituation as extreme as thloſe of this century, called the 
the preſent, and could only be at- apf knowledge, at the end of 
tempted by ſimilar means, and in tlgolden age, promiſed us by a 
the agitation of a great criſis; but viphiloſophy, more than twelve 
it was a daring experiment, parti- he thouſand combatants are en- 
cularly at this period, the reſult of ge in the work of death. The 
which was fitted to confound all iti of hiſtory, the deepeſt re- 
the calculations of political co - ſexes into the nature of man 
nomy, to make an army of 250,000 arf ſociety, the principles of go- 
men fpring up on a ſudden in vnent, the cultivation and pro- 
the territory of France, after eight giof the arts, all the inventions 
campaigns, and a waſte of more otnius, all the diſcoveries of 
than a million of men in the prime ſce, all the perfected inſtru- 
of life, which new hoſt was to be m of civiliſation, are, in the 
at once equipped, armed, and fit hi of the men of the 19th cen- 
for action. tumachines of war, nd iuſtru- 
The formation of battalions in m of deſolation. It would ſeem 
the departments was alſo reſorted amen had laboured ſo long in 
to. The calculations, which were nplying their communications 
officially preſented, ſtated the whole oto facilitate the art of deſtruc- 
of the forces which the republic tiand to add new furies to the 
would have in its pay, in the courſe hrs of war, a 
of three months, at upwards of 2 left Macdonald making his 
| $50,000 men. To render theſe rit into Tuſcany, after the 
forces effective without, and com- by battle near Piacenza, where 
plete this riſing in a maſs, it was de- 20 men had been killed and 
creed to form anew the national vded. This retreat would have 
guard, the moveable columns of bextremely difficult, if Suwar- 
which were to be employed in mad continued to preſs upon 
home ſeryice, and to reinforce the trar-guard with. the whole of 
garriſons of frontier places. Such trces, and had turned them on 
were the efforts made uſe of by the tde of the mountains, whiltt 
republic to balance the continually. fals Klenau and Hohenzollern, 
increaſing forces of the coalition; had rallied between Reggio 
but a wide interval exiſted between Modena, had attacked it on the 
the decree of government and the { and retarded their march; 
execution of theſe formidable pro- The ſucceſs of the diverſion, 
jets. The conſideration of this ted by Moreau, had recalled 
'_ eſtimate, this kind of general re- rrow and the main of his army 
view, leads inſenſibly to the me- ds Aleſſandria, Macdonald 
lancholy reflection, that if the army ited into Tuſcany, marching 
of Bonaparte in Egypt and Syria, o columns; one by the ron 
and that of the Turks, be added to lodena, which he ſurpriſed 
the foregoing enumeration of the June), and the other by Tor- 


French aud allied forces, — if we. The right column * 
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FOREIGN 
3nfbrcements into Bologna, which, 


gatriſoned chiefly by Oifalpines, 
Continubd to make 4 moſt ſpirited 
defence, and alſo into Fort Urbin; 
and whilſt Moreau ſupported at 


Bobbio the diviſion of general La- 


poype, in order to protect the left 
of the army of Naples, Macdonald 
reſumed his former poſitions at 
Lucca and Piſteia (24th: June). 


General Vi&or's diviſion, after 


aſcending the valley of the Taro, 
occupied, together with that of 
Lapoype, the paſſes of the Apen- 
nines; from that moment the com- 
munication by the route called La 
Corniche, by Sarzana, La Spezza, 
and Seftri di Levante, were covered, 
and Macdonald had nothing to 
fear left this laſt outlet ſhould be 
ſhut againſt him. r 
The Auſtrian generals, Ott, Kle. 
nau, and Hohenzollern, ſoon per- 
ceived that the rear - guards which 
Macdonald had left behind him 
were very weak; thoſe they pur- 
ſued, and forced them to evacuate 
Modena and Bologna. Fort Ur- 
bin ſurrendered ro general Ott at 


the end of a fortnight. Macdo- 


nald was unable to make any 
longer reſiſtance to the imperial 
forces beyond the Apennines ; the 
deſertion of the Cifalpine general 
Lahotze having weakened his right, 
and the progreſs of the inſurgents 
of Arezzo exciting the people of 
lorence, he determined to finiſh 
is retreat, and evacuate Tuſcany 
altogether. Though it was more 
n uncertain whether the artil- 
ery and baggage could be tranſ- 
ported by fea from Leghorn to 
Genoa, on-account of the Engliſh 
quadrons cruifing in before thoſe 
ports, Macdonald did not heſitate 
in attempting this deſperate mea: 
ſure, and from the firſt days of July 
he ſent off his column of artille 
| Hy ſtrong eſcort, which was 
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deſtined to reinforce the garriſon 
of Leghorn. He left Florence 
($th July), broke up his camp at 
Piſtoia, marched upon Lucca with 
the reſt of his army, reduced to 
about 13 or 14,000 men, and be- 
gan to file off by Sarzana. This 
march was flow and painful, and 
it was only towards the end of the 
month that the head of the co- 


lumn reached the environs of Ge- 


noa. 

: Tuſcany was immediately rein- 
forced by the allies, united to the 
inſurgents of Arezzo, the maſs of 
which was increaſed, ſo as to form 
a corps of 30, men, under the 
orders of general Ingheranoi. The 
advanced guard of general Klenau 
entered Florence (8th July), when 
the people roſe, and, deſtroying 
every mark of the domination of 
the republic, re-eſtabliſhed the en · 
ſigns of the old government, ' 
The garriſon of Leghorn, and 
that of Porto Ferrajo, formed the 
laſt rear-guard, and retreated alſo 
by Sarzana. General D*Argubet, 
who had made preparations” for 4 
vigorous defence, and reinforced 
the garriſons of Fort d"Antigano, 
threatened, by the inſurgents, re- 
ceived orders (16th July) to eva- 
cuate Leghorn. He concluded a 
capitulation with the old governor, 
the Tuſcan reneral-Lavillette, by 
which he ſecured the retreat of the 
2 of Porto Ferrajo and the 

e return of the ſick. The eva- 
cuation was executed with order 
and fidelity, and the old admini- 
ſtration was re-eſtabliſhed the ſame 
pay; the laſt French troops eva- 
cuated Piſa and Lucca, and gene- 
ral Macdonald, forced to leave be- 
hind him or deſtroy his heavy ar- 
tillery, his camp-equipage, and the 
remains of the rich ſpoils of Italy, 
finiſhed his retreat; This army, 
which, after its re- union to the di- 

viſions 
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viſions which occupied Tuſcany a 
month before, amounted to up- 


wards of 30,000 men, was now re- 
duced to nearly 18,000 ; but not a 
corps of this army, ſurrounded by 
ſuperior forces, and whoſe total 


ruin ſeemed inevitable, had been 


forced to lay down its arms, nei- 
ther on the field, nor in any poſt, 
unleſs it were in a few forts, ſuch 
as thoſe of Urbin, Sienna, and St. 
Leon, which ſurrendered only when 
their defence would be of no fur- 
ther utility. | 
Suwarrow, who bad joined ge- 
neral Bellegarde between Tortona 
and Aleſſandria (26th June), called 
in the corps of generals Kaim and 
Vukaſſovich, and marched u 
Moreau, who, having fallen back 
on Novi, ſoon evacuated this poſt, 
and retreated by the Bochetta into 
the Ligurian territory. 

Thus terminated that ſeries of 
marches, manceuvres, and engage- 
ments, which, for fix weeks paſt, 
had kept the troops on both ſides 
in continued action. Moreau em- 
ployed himſelf in reinforcing his 
poſts at the outlets of the valleys, 
and had taken poſition at Sarena to 
ſecure his rear and his communi- 
cations with Nice, waiting the ar- 
rival of the wrecks of Macdonald's 
army in this vaſt entrenched camp, 
too extenſive, without doubt, for 
an army of - 4c,000 men, who were 
to occupy the oppoſite extremities 
on the fide of Tuſcany and France, 
but too -circumfcribed, from the 
want of reſources and the difficulty 
of communications. | 

The wain of the allied army 
.encamped on the river, at the en- 
.trance of the Valley of Orbe, which 
poſition covered the attacks of Tor- 
tana and Aleſſandria: general Belle- 
garde, who, after the irruption of 
general Moreau, had been unable 
to carry on the blockade, and had 
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tmited himſelf to covering that 
of Aleſſandria, was charged with 
the regular ſiege of this laſt place, 
which Suwarrow haſtened in pro- 
portion to its importance for the 
reſt of his operations. The firſt 
parallel being finiſhed (14th July), 
and twenty-one batteries ready to 
open, the French commander, Gar. 
danne, was ſummoned, and refuſed 
to ſurrender. | The works were 
continued with unremitting ardour, 
and the fortreſs was heated by the 
conſtant play of 210 pieces of can- 
non: fix days after, not only was 
the ſecond. parallel finiſhed, but the 
covered way was taken, lodgments 
made, ſaps carried to the foot of 
the ramparts, and batteries erected 
to open a breach. General Gar- 
danne, thinking- it impoſſible to 
ſuſtain an aſſault, propoſed a capi- 
tulation, which was accepted (22d 
July), and the garriſon, confiſting 
of 2600 men, remained priſoners 
of war. Suwarrow fixed his head- 
quarters in Aleſſandria, the con- 
queſt of which had coſt him dear, 
in the loſs of general de Chaſteler, 
the chief of his ſtaff, and whoſe ac- 
tivity and talents had been ſo emi- 
neatly uſeful. to him during the 
ſiege of Aleſſandria. Moreau, who 
had not ſufficient forces to attempt 
the relief of the place, to complete 

his junRion, extended his line to 
the frontier of France, without 

abandoning either. Genoa or the 

Bochetta (the defence of which he 

augmented), nor the other . 

of the Apennines; he fixed hit 

head - quarters at Cornegliano, and 

took there poſitions and poſts at 

Ultri, Savona, Vado, and Loano, 

which had been occupied by the 

French army in 1796. General 

Colli had been aches, * a 

ſmall corps, and occupied an en- 

trenched dia between the Bo- 


chetta and Serra Valle: after having 
| made 
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made thoſe diſpoſitions which could 
alone ſecure the poſſeſſion of the 
Ligurian territory and the ſucceflive 
2 — of reinforcements, Moreau 


reſigned the command of the army 
to general Joubert. 
he victory of the moderate 


party over the late directory and 
their adherents was complete, for 
every claſs had contributed to their 
ſubverſion, as every claſs had ſuf- 
fered, in a greater or leſs degree, 
the effects of their nefarious admi- 
niſtration, - One faction had, how- 
ever, been the 2 odject of 
their watchfulneſs, if not of their 
rſecution, which was that of the 
— whoſe energies they 
dreaded more than all the rhetoric 
and denunciation of the more mo- 
derate and enlightened party. The 
ſucceſſors of thoſe determined foes 
to a juſt and rational liberty had 
not been inactive during this ſtrug- 
le; they had, indeed, as many at 
eaſt of this caſte as were in the 
council, contributed greatly to- 
wards the victory, and were, there- 
fore, determined to ſhare in the 
triumph. But as the. inſtant for- 
mation of a government prevented 
the plenary execution of their pro- 
jects, they began their operations 
with opening popular ſocieties, the 
you engine of revolutions, where, 
y the diſcuſſion of political queſ- 
tions, they hoped, if not to over» 
throw the government, at leaſt ſo 
to awe it, that the power and au- 
thority of the ſtate ſhould fall vir - 
tually into their hands. The com- 
mittee of inſpectors of the council 
of the elders had had the weaknefs 
to grant them a place of meeting 
within the diſtri of that council; 
this was the Manege, where the 
conſtituent, legiſlative, and con- 
ventional afſemblies, had former 
deld their fittings. This” foctet? 


was made up principally of men 
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covered with revolutionary ctimes, 
a confiderable number of repre- 
ſentatives, who were in hopes of pro- 
fiting by their future influence, and 
others among the multitude, whoſe 
inions change with ev 5 
— who — ſide with t 
ſtrongeſt, It is ſaid alſo that a few 
well-intentioned men had mingled 
themſelves in the ſociety, to direct 
its operations, or neutraliſe ſuch as 
tended. to miſchief and anarchy, \ 
The formation of this ſociety was 
attended with much diſquietude 
and ſome diſturbance. Its inaugu- 
ration had been made by the plant- 
ing trees of liberty. and the fing- 
ing of - patriotic ſongs. It was 
amidſt this ceremony that the Pari- 
ſiaus, who had ſmarted too ſeverely 
not to hold in horror every thing 
that bore any relation to jacobin- 
iſm, mingled: in the feſtival and 
committed various acts of diſorder. 
The police of the legiſlative body 
being under the direction of the 
military guard, the ſoldiers inter- 
fered between the people and the 
members of the — N 
cautions having been taken to aſſure 
the public peace, the ſociety was 
for a time left in tranquil 
of its place of fitting. - lad 
The conduct of the late mem- 
bers of the executive government 
had opened a wide field for diſcuſ- 
ſion, and no theme could be more 
popular than that which the ſocie- 
ty took in the provocation of the 
puniſhment of traitors and dilapi- 
dators. Numerous addreſſes, from 
various quarters, covered the tables 
of the councils, either demandin 
the trial of the ex · directots a 
their agents, or denouncing ſpecific 
acts of plunder and dilapidation, _ 
amongſt which: thoſe of the ex-mi- 
niſter of war always found a diſtin- 
uiſned place. Some of thoſe acts 
— ſo near a reſemblance to trea- 


22 ſon, 


ſhoa - 
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fon, that the true motive, the rage 
for plunder, was overlooked; ſuch, 
for inſtance, was the ſale of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand muſ- 
qnets fit for ſervice, af tents, neu 
clothing, k napſacks, cartridge · boxes 
(by order of Scherer), at fo low a 

ice as excited, according to the 
itizens of Rochelle, where the 
fale took place, aſtoniſhment a- 
mongſt even the plunderers them · 
ſelors. Whatever might have been 
the opinion of the councils reſpect- 
ing the policy of agitating the 
queſtion, it was impoſſible at .the 
moment to refiſt the torrent of de- 
nunciation. A motion had been 
made in the council to ſend the 
addrefles, containing charges againſt 
the late executive government, to 
a'commiſſion of five members; and 
it was on the report of that com- 
miſſion, and after a diſcuſſion of 
two'days m ſecret committee, that 
the council of five hundred voted 
that there was room for accuſation 
againſt the four ex · directors, Mer» 
lin, Reveilliere Lepaux, Rewbell, 
and Treil hard, and that they ſhould 
be proceeded againſt according to 
the forms of the conſtitution. The 
greater part of the miniſters had 
already been diſmiſſed or given in 
their reſignation. Duval, the mi- 
niſter of police, had been replaced 
definitively by Fouché de Nantes, 
A tant terroriſt, whoſe politi- 
<al career had been deeply ſtained 
with revolutionary crimes. The 
miniſter of the interior, Frangois 
de Nenfchiteau, ceded his place to 
Quinette. Frangois had acted va- 
rious fubaltern parts in the courſe 
of the revolution. Impriſoned, 
during the reign of terror, for the 
publication of an ariſtocratical co- 
medy, he purchaſed his ſafety, if 
not his liberty, by making terroriſt 
ballads for revolutionary commit- 
tees, He fupplanted Benezech, pre- 
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vious to the r8th of FruQidor, a» 
miniſter of the interior, and on the 
revolution of that day took the 
_ of the proſcribed and upright 

helemy. In connivance with 
his colleagues, at the feaſon of 
change, the lot was made to fall 
on him, and the reward of his fub- 
miſhon was his re · nomination to 
the miniſtry of the interior, of which 
the ignorant Letournaux had been 
the lieutenant. Having extended 
his complaiſance towards the direc- 
tory further than he was warranted, 
at the epocha of the elections, in 
influencing, by a circular letter, the 
choice of the electors, he became 
obnoxious to the violent party, and 
being a man of ordinary talents 
with reſpe& to adminiſtration, and 
of little weight, his voluntary ſe- 
ceſhan blunted the edge of reſent- 
ment. Talleyrand, the miniſter 
of foreign affairs, gave in his diſ- 
miſhon, which was not accepted 
till it had been reiterated, when he 
was replaced by Rheinart, the late 
minifter at Florence, 

The miniſter of finance, Ramel, 
had long weathered the ſtorm of 
public denunciation, No miniſter 
had been made more adroit in 
plundering ; his place was an in- 
exhauſtible mine; and as he had 
had the ſagacity to let ſuch others 
explore it as could ſecure him the 
tenancy, he had hitherto bid de- 
fiance to every menace, But the 
day of diſmiſſal, if not of account, 
was come; his miniſtry was en- 
truſted to Robert Lindet. Berna- 
dotte ſucceeded, as miniſter of war, 
to Milet Mureau, a man of whom 
little is known, either of good or 
evil; and Bourdon, a perſon equal- 
ly inſignificant, occupied the mini- 

ry of the marine, which had been 
held by admiral Bruix: Cambaceres 
took the place of Lambretcly ® 
miniſter of juſtice, . .. . Jie 
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But this general change of men 
aud meaſures did not — 
the plan of ſturdy regeneration 
which the excluſive patriots me- 
ditated, and to which they had 
hoped to render the events of the 
goth Praireal fubſervient. They had 
ſucceeded in forcing certain of the 
miniſters to reſign their places, but 
they deſpaired of final ſucceſs while 
Sieyes remained atthe head of power. 
Sieyes“ averfion to jacobiniſm and 
the partiſans of that ſyſtem (from 
whatever motive it aroſe) had raiſ- 
ed a ſwarm af enemies around him. 
He was the continued theme of 


their animadverſion, and a regular. 


battery of daily calumnies was 
erected by the grand committee of 
jacobins againſt him, of which the 
principal points of attack were his 
uſurpation of the place of director, 
to which, according to them, he 
had not been more conſtitutionally 
elected than the ex: director Treil- 
hard, his attachment to royalty, in 
evidence of which was cited his 
famous declaration, at the time of 
the flight of the king to Varennes, 
of his preference of a pyramid to a 
— in the government, and 
is ſecret negotiations with the 
court of Berlin, the leading object 
of his long miſſion, in order to 
place the French republic under its 
protection, and to ſet a Brunſwick 
or D' Orleans on the throne. Amidſt 
thoſe attac ks, of which ſome of the 
authors were members of the coun- 
eil of five hundred, Sieyes preſerv- 
ed a dignified ſilence, watching, 
however, the occation, when the 
vehemence of the party would puſh 
them to ſuch imprudence as ſhould 
five him = —_ of ample reta- 
jon an avenging his per- 
ſonal injuries, bn de ſedned 
only to Hun the violation of the 
w, e ſociety of the Manege 
was the head-quarters of thoſe ex- 
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clufive patriots ; and, leſt the 
lic ſhould be deceived in werde 
which it ſhould apply to the ſo- 
ciety, a member of their body, a 
repreſentative of the people, ſtated 
explicitly at their tribune that their 
name was jacobin, their ſociety that 
of the ſacobins, and that they were 
determined to remain jacobins to 
the laſt. In conformity, therefore, 
to*the principles of theſe ſectaries, 
at. the period when they diſorga- 
niſed and deſolated France, their 
ſucceſſors opened their fittings at 
the Manege with propaſitions for 
the puniſhment of the guilty and 
the devourers of the ſubſtance of 
the people; for the reduction till 
the peace of all great ſalaries to 
that of the indemnity allowed to 
the members of the legiſlative body, 
with invitations to this body ts 
levy the war. tax on a certain num- 
ber of, rich individuals, for the ut- 
ter extermination of mendicity, 
the rooting out of proſtitution, 
ſhutting up gaming houſes, ſup- 
preſſion of anti-republican theatri- 
cal repreſentations, the renewal of 
the popular manufactbries of ſalt- 
petre, the epuration of the offices 
of miniſters, the re-arming the pa» 
triots, all which projects were fol- 
lowed, as uſual, by denunciations 
againſt every perſon in place. It 
was not the executive power only 
that fell under the animadverſions 
of thoſe regenerators—theirmenaces 
were poured out alike on the legiſ- 
lative body, and the embaſſadors 
of the republic at foreign courts 
were denounced as its greateſt ene- 
mies, from the conſiderations of 
their being the immediate agents of 
perſons at the head of the ſtate for 
the reſtoration of royalty, But 
though the government was as yet 
forbearing, the legiſlative body 
could not, conſiſtently with its dig» 
nity, ſuffer thoſe turbulent rivals 
2 3 ſo 
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ſo near its throne. - The ioſpectors 


of the council of the elders, who 


had been reproached for ſuffering 
the jacobins ro afſemble within their 
8 having ſignified to the 
ociety their orders to quit the Ma- 
nege, the ſociety unanimouſly re- 
ſolved that they would not with» 


draw from the place without being 


legally conſtrained, ſince, as they 
alleged, their withdrawing would 


de the ſignal of the murder of all 


the | patriots throughout the re- 
blic. 

The refuſal of the jacobins to 
obey the orders of the inſpectors, 
led them to make a report of the 

roceedings to the council, who 

ad previouſly determined that no 
popular ſociety ſhould hold its ſit- 
tings within their precincts. A ſo- 
lemn order of the council, in ſup- 
port of that already fignitied by the 
inſpectors, did not 3 ſufficient 
to Courtois, one of the members, 
He denounced the whole ſociety as 
conſpirators, whoſe intention, he 
aſſerted, was the overthrow of the 
conſtitution, the aſſaſſi nation of two 
of the directors, and the diſmiſſal 
of the other three—the replacing 
of the legiſlative body by a con- 
vention, and the return of the reign 
of terror. 
he continued to explain the detail 
of this conſpiracy, from which it 
appeared that the ſociety had named 
a committee of inſtruction, com- 
poſed-of thirty-nine approved bro- 
thers, among whom eleven chiefs 
conſtituted another committee, the 
depofitory of great proje&s, wha 
were under the controul of a ſecret 
directory, on whom repoſed the 
hopes of the ſociety. Ihe deve- 


lopement which he gave to their 


ſyſtem, and which he repreſented 
as being ſtill more atrocious than 


that of heir predeceſſors under the 
reign of Robeſpierre, led the coun- 
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In a ſecret committee 


eil to order the final expulſion of 
the ſociety from the Manege, 
which ordered was executed, and 
the members, after torrents of in- 
veRives and menaces againſt the 
traitors in the council of elders, by 


whom they had been denounced, 


were conſtrained to abandon the 


place, 


But the council of elders, while 
interpoſing between the directory 
and the execution of the expeditive 
meaſures propoſed by the jacobins, 
remitting its accuſtomed prudence 
in the examination of projects ſent 
up by the council of five hundred, 
whereby it had ſo often merited the 
title of ſaviour of the ſtate, gave 
its precipitate ſanction to a project 
which excited a third of France to 
inſurrection, and endangered the 
exiſtence of the reſt. The ſimple 
propoſition of raiſing a forced loan 
for a hundred millions had already 
had a fatal effect on public credit; 
this law had a ſtill more fatal influ- 
ence on the little that remained of 
public ſpirit. For a long time, dur- 
ing the adminiſtration of the late 
directors, various projects had been 
formed, and had been preſented to 
the legiſlative body for the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of diſorders, under the title 
of a law for the reſponſibility or the 
communes, Theſe projects had 
been hitherto deemed inſufficient; 
but, while the remedy was prepar- 
ing, the evil had riſen, particularly 
in the weſtern departments, to an 
alarming height. As the diſeaſe in- 
creaſed, the council of tive bun- 
dred determined to meet it with 2 
ſtill more violent remedy, and pro- 
poſed the famous law known by 
the name of the law of hoſtage 
By this law it was decreed ( 12th 
of July), amongſt other articles, 


that when a department or com. 


mune was notoriouſly in a ſtate 0 


civil diſorder, the relatiops of em- 
. grants) 
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and the ci-devant nobles, 
comprehended ia the revolutionary 
law of the third of Brumaire of the 
third year, their grandfathers and 


grandmothers, fathers and mo- 


thers, and individuals who, with- 
out being relations, or ex-nobles, 
were known to form part of the 
aſſemblies, or bands of aſſaſſins, 
ſhould be — and civilly re- 
ſponfible for whatever aſſaſſinations 
or robberies were committed in 
their communes; that the admini- 
ſtrators of departments ſhould take 
hoſtages among theſe claſſes, when- 
ever diſorders ſhould take place, 
and ſhould be even authoriſed to 
take them as hoſtages before any 
declaration of ſuch department or 
commune being in a ſtate of dif- 
order ſhould be made ; that theſe 
hoſtages ſhould ſurrender them- 
ſelves in ſuch. places as ſhould be 
pointed out ; that a delay of ten 
days ſhould incur conſtraint by 
force; and flight, the puniſhment 
of emigrants ;—that if a murder was 
commuted on any public functio- 
nary, defender of the country, or 
purchaſer of national domains, - or 
any perſon of this deſcription car- 


ried off, four of thoſe — 


ſhould be baniſhed for every perſon 
ſo murdered or carried off, beſides 
paying a fine of fix thouſand livres; 
that every hoſtage ſhouid likewiſe 
be ſolidly reſponſible for the pay- 
ment of four thouſand livres, in 
caſe of any murder in his com- 
mune, to be paid into the. public 
treaſury, and of fix thouſand tothe 
widow, and three thouſand to the 
children. of the perſon aſſaſlinated, 
which indemnity was to extend to 
d very perſon mutilated; that this re- 
ſponſibility ſhould be extended alſo 
to whatever damage- or waſte was 
committed again 
that the law was to receive its due 
execution till the general peace. 


property; and 


- 
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Such was the convulfive law 
which the council of elders paſſed. 
without inveſtigation or. amend- 
ment, and which bore a very near 
relation to the famous law of the 
ſuſpected, framed by Merlin at the 
beginning of the reign of terror. 
The effect it produced was ſuch as 
might have been expected; a num- 
ber of acts of injuſtice were com- 
mitted againſt individuals, who had 
no means of withdrawing them- 
ſelves from its influence ;- but in 
ſuch departments of the weſt as 
had never been thoroughly ſubjected 
to the republic, this law was the 
ſignal of almoſt general revolt; and 
not only ſeveral of thoſe who had 
been formerly chiefs of the inſur- 
gents, and who had given up their 
oppoſition to the republican go+ 
vernment, returned again to arms, 
but others, who had hitherto re- 
mained tranquil, preferred a ſtate 
of ——— anon tyranny to 
a ſubmiflion to laws which were 
not leſs unconſtitutional than they 
were unjuſt and atrocious. | 

The project reſpecting the liberty 
of the preſs, which had been in- 
troduced as the vanguard of the 
attack againſt the late directors, 
ſince the object had been attained, 
was rejected. by the elders ; the tide 
had taken a contrary turn fince the 
30th Praireal, and its licentiouſneſs, 
eſpecially againſt the government, 
ſo much exceeded all bounds, that 


the directory was compelled at 


length to make a formal complaint 
to the legiſlature. After ſtating 
the indecency with which every a 
of government was treated, and 
the traitorous motives attributed by 
thoſe jacobin and royaliſt journaliſts 
to thoſe who held the legal reins of 
authority, they obſerved, that their 
miſchievous intentions were not 
confined to France, but tended to 
the diſſolution of the ſtate by the. 
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rñdious intentions which they 
ikewiſe attributed to thoſe powers 
who were friendly or allied to the 
republic. Here,” obſerved the 
directory, © it was ſtated that Spain 
entertained the moſt hoſtile views 
againſt the republic, while its fleet 
was at anchor in its ports: there, 
they aſſociated the cabinet of Ber- 
Im with that of London; and 
though their declamations were de- 
monſtrative of the moſt ſhameleſs 
Ignorance, it was impoſſible not to 
diſcover the influence of the com- 
mon enemy, anxious to make the 
French themſelves the inftruments 
of alarming neutral powers, and 
alienating thoſe which were friendly. 
„For two years paſt,” added they, 
* all the efforts of the coalition to 
draw in Pruffia have failed before 
the true intereſt of the country, 
and the will of the monarch. Our 
enemies hope that one means of 
moving tliat government from its 
ſyſtem yet remains ; this they are 
now employing, in confiding to 
French journaliſts the taſk of in- 
ſulting Pruſſia, or miſleading the 
public opinion reſpecting that pow- 
er, and of preparing and inviting, 
in ſome fort, a rupture, which all 
the dire& incitements of hoſtile 
| Powers have not been able to ac- 
compliſh.” A commiſſion had al- 
ready been formed for the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs ;. to this commiſſion the meſ- 
ſage was ſent, after the council had 
declared itſelf with equal energy 
* againſt the miſchiefs of which the 
directory complained. | 
.- Amidſt this war of domeſtic fac- 
tions, the French government met 
with as ſevere a blow as any it had 
yet ſuffered, in the loſs of the firſt 
Iwark of Italy, the citadel of Man- 
tua. Suwarrow, after the taking 
of Aleffandria, had marched a part 
gf his army anew into Piedmont, 
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had inveſted Con), attacked Fene- - 
ſtrelles, and ſent general Haddick 
with a corps of 12,000 men up the 
Valley of Auſt, to penetrate into 
the Vallais, as the former poſitions 
of this divifion had become uſeleſs 
ſince the retreat of the French be- 
yond the Apennines, and the ar- 
rival of the ſecond auxiliary Ruſ- 
ſian corps. The column detached 
under the orders of the prince of 
Rohan had not diſcontinued its 
ſkirmiſhes in the upper valleys, 
or ceaſed harafling the principal 
poſts of the French. This column, 
reinforced, undertook at length 
more ſerious enterprifes, ſuch as 
that of the Little St. Bernard, which 
cauſed great alarm, and forced 
the French to keep conſiderable . 
forces in theſe quarters. Gene - 
ral Hatry, who commanded there, 
complained of the naked ſtate in 
which the important frontiers of 
Dauphiny wore left; every thing 
indicated that the great exertion 
would be directed towards that 
part, if once the French army 
could be conſtrained ta paſs the 
Var. | 

But the great and ineſtimable ad- 
vantage which the allies gained 
from the battle near Piacenza was 
the tranquillity in which general 
Kray's army was left to continue 
the ſiege of Mantua. The fruit of 
his victory, which Suwarrow was 
moſt eager to obtain, the taking 
of Mantua,” was to juſtify his pro- 
jects, reQity his plan of operations, 
and permit him to ſend as effective 
ſuccour to the archduke as that 
which he had received from him. 

Nothing was ſpared to haſten 
the ſurrender of Mantua ; the quan- 
tity of artillery was augmented 
near 600 pieces and mortars were 
deſtined for this ſiege; artillery, of 
a bore judged for a long time uſe- 
leſs, was alſo tranſported wv 
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Two Auſtrian regiments, and-the 
corps of Ruſlan artillery, rein- 
forced the beſieging army. All 
the country-people, forty miles 
round, were obliged to labour in 
their turn at the works. 

The garriſon of Mantua conſiſt- 
ed of 10,000 men, under the orders 
of general Latour Foiſſac, an en- 
gineer under. the old regime. Ge- 
neral Kray attacked the place on 
the ſouthern fide, and carried at 
firſt the outward poſts, ſuch as the 
Cereſe, the head of the bridge 
which covered the ſluice, and the 
communications with the works of 
the Fauxbourg du The, ſeparated 


from the main land by an arm of 


the Mincio. The trenches were 
opened oppoſite to this Fauxbourg 
during the night of the 13th and 
14th of July, under favour, it is 
ſaid, of a kind of truce, during 
which the commander of the place 
celebrated the anniverſary of the 
French revolution, The fire from 
the town, which was very briſk, 
when the opening of the trench 
was perceived, did not hinder the 
firſt, and ſoon after the ſecond, 
parallel from being connected and 
perfected; the batteries were finiſh- 
ed and mounted in leſs than a week. 
This principal attack was ſecond- 
ed by thoſe directed on the other 
forts, detached from the body of 
the place on this ſide the lake, ſuch 
as the horn- work of the gate Pra- 
della, and Fort St. George, againſt 
which approaches were made at the 
lame time. The principal fluice 
having been broken, and the drain- 
ing of the water having facilitated 
the works and the eſtabliſhment of 
new batteries, which were to pro- 
tect the paſſage of Bajuolo, general 

ray attacked theentrenchments in 
the dykes between Cereſe and the 
rauxbourg, which were carried 
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ſword in hand. The next dax 
(July 26th) the French evacuated 
Fort St. George. The horn-work 
of the gate Pradella, which, from 


the opening of the third parallel at 
rt of 


the fo the glacis, they appre- 
hended might be carried by — 
was alſo abandoned, after ſpiking 
the pieces. The allies lodged them- 
ſelves in this work, from whence 
they commanded the body of the 
rows the . was ſaid to be 
o weakened as to be ineffectiv e for 
the ſervice; the greater part of the 
officers were in the hoſpitals; the 


batteries of the Iſle du Thé were 


diſmounted; and the quantity of 
bombs, which fell in this part of 
the works, rendered every manceu-, 
vre of the artillery, every kind of 
defence, impoſſible. : 
Thus fituated, the commander 
accepted (28th of July) the capi- 
tulation offered him by general 
Kray, and gave him up the keys 
of Mantua, which had been in the, 
hands of the French fince February 
1797- Two days after thegarriſon 
marched out with the honours of 
war by the citadel, and grounded 
their arms on the glacis. Con- 
formably to the capitulation, this 


garriſon was to be eſcorted to the 


ontier of France, and not to 
ſerve till exchanged. General La- 
tour Foiſſac, and all his ſtaff, were 
detained priſoners, and conducted 
to Gratz, to remain three months, 
after which they were permitted to 
return into France on their parole, 
not to ſerve till they had been ex- 
changed. 

That Mantua had been traitor- 
ouſly given up admitted of no doubt 
at Paris, and in proportion to- the . 
value of the place was the indigna- 
tion againſt the commander who 
ſurrendered it, and the late govern» + 


ment who had entruſted to a man 
ſaid 


ſaid to be of ſuſpected character 
a place ſo eminently important. 
The directory ordered a court-mar- 
tial to be formed to try Latour 
Foiſſac, as well as the commander 
of the citadel of Turin, who was 
Bkewiſe ſuſpected of treaſon. The 
former has ſince publiſhed a juſtifi- 
cation of his conduct, and demand- 
ed the trial ordered by the direQory, 
which, if it take place, may pro- 
bably throw further light on the 
ſuſpected proceedings of part of 
the members of the late govern- 
ment. Of the importance of this 
ſurrender for the ulterior operations 
of the allies, a judgment may rea- 
dily be formed, Italy almoſt en- 
tirely re-conquered, for Rome and 


Ancona could not long reſiſt all the 


forces of the allies, —all their means, 
all their magazines, collected toge- 


ther at the moment of the arrival 


of the reinforcements, threw ſo 
great a weight into the balance, that 
nothing could compenſate to the 
republic the advantage of the di- 


verſion cauſed by Mantua, which 


place had, in the preſent circum- 


ſtances, and in the general ftate of 


affairs, an importance almoſt in- 
calculable. As long as it occupied 
general Kray and his army, Suwar- 


row could not act with _— either 
ice. The 


againſt Switzerland or 
new plan of defence of the frontier 
of: France was eſtabliſhed during 
this ſtate of ſuſpenſe and obſerva- 
tion, to the advantage of the party 
inferior in number; and evgry day 
that it was prolonged was actively 
employed in repairing loſſes, and 
Preparing new obſtacles'to the great 


exertion, the general attack medi- 


tated by the allies. Suwarrow, by 
the fall of Mantua, regained the 
hull liberty of his movements, and 
turned back to the ſimple combina- 


tion of mutual and alternate ſuc- 


a a 
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cour between the archduke's arm 

and his own, In ſhort, the fortreſs 
of Mantua, which was the trophy 
for general Kray of the victory of 
Magnan, was at that time the moſt 


ſenſible loſs the French republic 


could have experienced. 

During theſe tranſactions in Italy 
no event of importance took place 
in Switzerlard. The reſpective ar- 
mies were ſo nearly balanced, that 


it was impoſſible to effect any thing 


great till the equilibrium was brok- 
en. After the dreadful actions 
which had taken place before Zu- 
rich, the archduke and Maſſena did 
not know the whole force of their 
reſpective poſitions till they had 


. mutually, but valnly, attempted to 


diſlodge their advanced gyards—the 
archduke having attacked the poſi- 
tion of Mount Albis (8th of June) 
without ſuccefs, and Maſſena (1 5th) 
in his turn, that part of the Auſtri- 
an army which was before Zurich, 
and which forced him, notwith- 
ftanding a firſt advantage, to fall 
back to his former poſition. The 
archduke gave the command of 
his left in the canton of Schwitz 
to general Hotze, who fixed his 
head - quarters at Kloten. Maſſena 
b#d fixed his at Lenzburg, per- 
fected his lines, called in his left 
under Lecourbe, whoſe rear - guard, 
under general Loiſon, had been in 
continued action with the Auſtrian 
corps under generals Bellegarde and 
Haddick, amid the valleys in the 
neighbourhood of St. Gothard, 
and which reduced that country to 
a ſtate little better than that of a 
frightful-deſert. 

owards the end of June, the 
archduke, perceiving that Mafſena 
was receiving reinforcements, gave 
orders to general Stzarray, who 
— on the right ſide of the 
Rhine, to haraſs the French pu 
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und draw their attention ſeriouſly 
towards the departments of the 
Rhine. The French diviſions at 
Offenburg, under general Grand, 
were forced back to Kchl, and 
other troops in that quarter were 
compelled to take refuge nnder 
Vieux Briſach. Maſſena, on his 
fide, reinforced his left beyond the 
Rhine in the poſition of Lorrach, 
finiſhed putting Baſil in a ſtate of 
defence, and gave general Grand 
the means of acting on the offen- 
five, The Auſtrians poſted at 
Reſchen, under general Corger, 
were vigorouſly attacked (4th July) 
by the French, and driven beyond 
Oberkirch. A deſperate action 
took place between Blankenſtein's 
huſſars and ſome companies of 
French grenadiers. Two days aft- 
er, general Meersfeldt was attacked 
by Grand,, who forced him to eva- 
cuate Offenburg, and puſhed him 
back beyond Ortemberg. The 
French were attacked in their turn 
(9th July) by Meersfeldt, who had 
n reinforced, and were com- 
pelled to yield the whole of the ad- 
vantages they had gained. Maſ- 


ena, meanwhile, made attempts on 
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the left of the archduke in the little 


cantons, which he knew had been 
weakened by detachments of the 
divifions under Bellegarde and Had» 
dick: various actions took plac 
poſts were taken and retaken, and 
no advantage remained to either 
fide. A ſimilar 4-4 was made 
by general Hotze (14t July , who 
had reſumed the command of the 
left of the archduke's army, u 

the right of the French, - the leſt of 
the Auftrian army having been re- 


inforced by ſucceſſive troops which 


had poured in from Germany aad 
the Tyrol during the laſt fix weeks, 
Theſe attacks, made on the left of 
the Lake of Lucerne, had no better 
ſucceſs than that made by the 
French, who however brought back 
among their priſoners the Auſtrian 
general comte de Bey, This firſt 
offenſive movement of the arch- 


' duke's left was combined with 


thoſe which were preparing in the 
Upper Vallais, where a great num- 
ber of inhabitanis, armed, and 
formed into companies, had joined - 
the allies, and had been conti- 
nually haraſſing the poſts. of ge- 
neral Thurreau, 3 
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PHE defeat of the army of Naples make the name of liberty deteſt- 


was not the only cataſtrophe 
which befel the cauſe that arm 
was commiſſioned to defend. 
far-more dreadful ſcene of horrors 
ſucceeded this event, The eva- 


cuation of Naples, as might have 
been expected, raiſed the hopes 


and kindled the ardor of thoſe who, 
notwithſtanding their ſubmiſſion to 
the laws of the new republic, felt 
no diſpoſition to obedience when 
it was no longer exacted by ſupe- 
rior force. The tyrannical con- 
duct of the French agents, for the 
moſt part a horde of robbers and 
ruffians, under the controul of no 
law but the rage for confiſcation 
and ptunder, and fitted only to 


in the north of Italy, which had 


rection, and much lefs to oppo! 


able wherever they directed their 
peſtilential ſteps, had alienated the 
minds of numbers; and the news 
of the defeats of the French armies 


been induſtriouſly diſſeminated 
among the populace, tended to 
make the inſurrection general. The 
French party, which was greatly 
the minority, but which is ſaid to 
have conſiſted of the moſt con- 
derable of the inhabitants, both 
for rank and fortune, ſaw that lt 
was impoſſible to reſiſt this inſur- 


the forces which were pouring 1 
againſt them on every fide, part!” 


cularly the troops under — 
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NRaffa, who was then at the gates 
of the city with an army which he 
had collected and maintained in 
Calabria, aided by à divifion of 
2000 Engliſh, and 00 Ruſfian 
troops. They withdrew, theres 
fore, into the forts, in order to ſe- 
cure at leaſt an honourable caps 
tulation, They were ſeveral times 
attacked, but vepulſed the afſailants 
with great courage. After conti- 
nued hoſtilities for ten days, the 
cardinal ſent flags of truce to the 
members of the government who 
were in the Caſtello Novo, and to 
them who had taken refuge in the 
caſtle of St. Elmo. In concert with 
Megeout, commander of St. Elmo, 
they entered into capitulation with 
Ruffo, who took the title af Vicar 
of the king of Naples. One of 
the principal articles of the capi- 
tulation ſtated, that the mems 
bers of the government and the pa- 
triots in the fortreſſes, as well as 
the French garriſon and the na- 
tional troops, | ſhould march out 
with the honours of war, with arms 
and baggage, and ſhould be con- 
duſted to Toulon.” It was alfo 
agreed, that individuals compre- 
hended in this capitulation ſhould 
be permitted to go every where in 
the city, to ſettle their private af- 
fairs, The caſtle of St. Elmo was 
not to be evacuated until the entire 
execution of the .capitulation, in 
order to gnarantie themſelves by 
force againſt any violatioa of the 
faith of the treaty. has 

By a fatal combination of 


Con- 
frary winds and other eircum- 
ſtances, the republicans. remained 
in the roads ſeventeen. days, during 
which time they were no way mo» 
teſted ; but the Engliſh ſteet under 
lord Nelſon appearing before the 
port of Naples, began by blocking- 
up the whole of the-veſſels deſtined 
do convoy them to Toulon, Soon 
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after arrived a frigate 
two Engliſh thips of 
board of which was the king. 
Scarcely had he caft ancher, than 
he publiſhed an edit, by which be 
dectared- that no permiſſion' had 
been given to eater into negotia- 
tion with rebels, aud that-cardind 
Rutfo had not the faouky of dero- 
gating from this principle of ſo- 
vergignty. He annulled, conſe- 
quently, the convention which had 
been made, and ordered the pu- 
nifhment of the rebels. The exe - 
cution of this edit took place im- 
mediately. The "veſſels were in- 
ſtantly ' boarded ; the as 
were dragged to the priſons, their 
houſes were pillaged, and an in- 
quiſition was ſet on foot for the 
diſcovery of all ſuch as had ma- 
nifeſted ſentiments favourable to 
the new order of things. Some of 
the moſt celebrated of the repub- 
lican party were hung up on the 
' . 


Amidſt theſe tranſactions, the 
French who had embarked, and 
the garriſon ſtill in the caſtle of St. 
Elmo, received orders to depart 
inſtantly, The republicans: who 
had taken -refuge in the fortreſs 


| hoped to have faved themſelves by 


3 French uniform, and 
mingling in the ranks ; but the ap- 
petite for blood was too keen; each 
ſoldier was examined with the ſeru- 
tinifing eye of vengeace,—ſuch as 
were not French were dragged out, 
of the ranks, and fell the victims 
of the royal edit. As ſoon as the 
French were gone, the city (it is 
aſſerted). was delivered up to every 
kind of exceſs and outrage. More 
than 800 houſes were given up to 
pillage and to the flames. The 
zzaroni became once more the 
inſtruments of royal vengeance. A 
fpecial commiſſion was appointed, 
which pronounced ſentence of 
| | death, 


ſuch as had taken an active part in 


the late government: little other 


formality, indeed, was neceſſary, 
than the identification of their 
zerlons, ſince the crime ſtated 
the royal edit was but too 
4 Almoſt the whole of 
e members of the executive 


and legiſlative commiſſions periſhed 


by the hands of the executioner. 
Exaggeration of evil is natural to 


the wretched, Thoſe who had the 


ood fortune to eſeape the maſſacre 
ak of horrors. unexamipled in 
ſe times, which ſcarcely find a 
name among a civiliſed people, 
and with which the cruelties exer- 


ciſed under the reign of terror in 


France. bear no kind of competi- 
tion. The court of Naples, ſcan- 


daliſed at the reports which had 


circulated through foreign coun- 
tries, publiſhed officially what it 
deemed a refutation of thoſe ca- 


lumnies; aſſerting, that the perſons 


accuſed of having exerted them- 
ſelves in favour of French liberty 
had been tried by competent tri- 
bunals and by upright magiſtrates ; 
that all thoſe who were. accuſed 
had not been put to death; and 
that this puniſhment had been re- 
ſerved only for the moſt atrocious 
criminals ; in juſtification of which 
a liſt was.publiſhed of part of the 
r of this ſupreme tri- 

nal. Among other names in 
this official ſcroll were inſcribed 
thoſe of Julian Colonna, prince 
of Stigliano, and the duke of Caſ- 
ſano, who were beheaded ; Eleo- 
nora Fonſeca, the marchioneſs of 
Piemontello, - and eighteen other 
women of rank, with the biſhop of 
Vico, who were hanged ; the duke 
of Carraciolo, major-general Spano, 


and others, colonels, majors, and 


eccleſiaſtics, ſent to work in the 
galleys z- the ducheſſes of Caſlano 


— 
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death, without much formality, on 


and Popoli, ſhut up for life in the 
Penitentiary Hoſpital. This ſu- 
preme tribunal had been erected to 
prevent the repetition of the hor- 
rors which had taken place in the 
rſt weeks of vengeance. In the 
official account, after declaring the 
names of the criminals who had 


deen puniſhed, it is obſerved, that 


in this liſt were not comprehended 
a greater number of different ranks 
and qualities who periſhed in the 
firſt moments of the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of order, and before the for- 
matioh of the ſupreme tribunal, 
The le, it was added, knew 
how to diſtinguiſh the enemies of 
their king, and execute due juſtice 
towards them. * 

The proteftations of the cardinal 
Ruffo againſt the violation of the 
capitulation which he had made 
with the republicans, and his hav- 
ing been authoriſed, by a letter 
from the principal minifter, to 
grant the conditions ſpecified in 
the treaty, had no effect. The pri- 
ſons continued to be filled by thou · 
ſands, and the tribunal remained 
faithful to the execution of the 
royal edict. The authority of Ruffo, 
as viceroy, was reſtrained by 4 
junto of nine counſellors, whoſe 
votes guided his operations, bis 
zeal in which was-ſo much the 
more to be ſuſpected, as he had 
not been diſcreet in his murmurs 
againſt theſe violations, and had 
indulged feelings of reſentment be- 
yond what was ſuitable to thoſe 
who thought that faith was no 
more to be kept with rebels than 
with heretics, and that the will and 
intereſt of ſovereigns were para- 
mount to other conſideration. 

It is doubiful Whether this mode 
of re-eſtabliſhing order was the 
wiſeſt which this court could have 
adopted in the preſent ſtate of po- 
litical change and fermentation in 

Europe. 
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Europe. A more ſolid ſupport had 


been previouſly obtained by the 
concluſion of a treaty, offenſive 
and defenſive, between the govern- 
ment of Naples and that of Vi- 
enna, in which it was ſtipulated, 
that the contracting parties ſhould 
keep on foot, till the continental 
peace, and the perfe& conſolidation 
of tranquillity in Italy, the latter 
60,000 s, and the former 
0,000 ; which troops ſhould be 
Id independent of other-engage»- 
ments, and capable, in extraor- 
dinary caſes, of augmentation. 
Although the council of elders 
had ſo precipitately adopted the 
law on hoſtages, it ſtill continued 
to indulge that wiſe ſuſpicion 
azainſt every thing that came up 
from the other council, where the 
paſſions were more inflamed, and 
the judgment leſs corrected. A 
diſcuſſion of ſeveral days had taken 
place reſpecting the change of the 
form of the civic oath, The ex- 
eee of „ hatred to anarchy” 
ving diſpleaſed the jacobin ſo- 
ciety, and been voted, in one of 
their fittings, an unmeaning and 
unneceſſary ou the ſame ſub- 
on was opened in the 
council of five hundred, where the 
whole tenor of the oath was chang- 
ed, and the hatred to royalty and 
anarchy, which had hitherto been 
ſworn indefinitely, was modified 
down to the oppoſing the re-eſta- 
dliſhment of royalty 
kind of tyranny in France; which 
change was confirmed by the elders, 
as more conformable to common 
ſenſe, and the intereſts of the re- 


public, | 

The 22 for the accu- 
ſation of the four ex · directors hav- 
ing undergone the three conſtitu- 
tional readings in ſecret commit- 
tees of the council of ſive hundred, 


was at length rejected, notwith- 


and of every 
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ſtanding the public voice in its fa- 
vour. The apologiſts of thofe ex- 
directors were leſs anxious to de- 
fend their adminiſtration than the 
urity of their intentions. They 
inſiſted on the difficulty of the cir- 
cumfſtances in which they were 
placed; on the numberleſs af- 
urances they had heretofore given 
of devotedneſs to the cauſe of the 
republic; on the political conſe- 
quences of a meaſure which, ex- 
poſing before all Europe as cri- 
minals men by whom they had 
been governed ſince the eftabliſh- 
ment of the conſtitution, would 
ſeem to invalidate all the great po- 
litical operations which they had 


directed; they repreſented that it 
was not probable that t had 


been influenced by treaſonable mo- 
tives; and that to be deceived in 
political opinions, to adopt falſe 
ſyſtems, to be unſucceſsful, to be 
intoxicated with power, were mis- 
fortunes rather than crimes. Th 

aſſerted, that if ſcaffolds were erected 
for the firſt magiſtrates of the re- 
public, it was not with them that 
factions would ſtop; that the ex- 
ample would provoke new vio- 
lence, and that leſs ſcruple would 
be obſerved towards thoſe whom 
ignorance or paſſion ſhould qualify 
as enemies of the republic; that 
the ſame ſcenes would be re · acted 
as had taken place after the events 
of the 31ſt of May, when the axe of 
the tyrants thinned even the bench- 
es of the national repreſentation; 
that no authority would in future 
be clothed with any reſpectability, 
the members of which ſhould be 
given up thus haſtily to puniſh- 
ment; that factions would never 
ceaſe to threaten their ſucceſſors 


with a ſimilar cataſtrophe; and that 


with ſuch terror continually befor 

their eyes, it would be impoſſible 

for governors to feel coyfidence "14 
ö the 
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the execution of great and extraor- 
dinary projects, which might be 
neceſſary, at times, for the ſafety 


* 


af the country. ä 


Ig addition to theſe general con- 
bderations, ſeveral were urged that 
applied perſonally both to the ex · 
directors and to members of the 


© councils, amongſt which was the 


promiſe made at the tribune to the 
Ex-diretors, that if they would give 
in their diſmiſſfton, the purſuit 
againſt them ſhould be dropped; 
and that many of the meaſures for 
which they were accuſed had re- 
geived the approbation of the caun- 
cils. The general and particular 
conſiderations, not to mention 


ethers. ſill more perſonal (for 
a conſiderable portion of the 


members had been aiders, abet- 
tors, and inſtruments, in part of 
the crimes charged againſt the 


members of the directory), led the 


council to put a final, and perhaps 
2 prudent itop, to the further exa- 
mination, notwithſtanding the mul - 
tiplied proofs of their guilt. Re- 
veilliexe Lepaux, Merlin, and Ra- 
pinat, had printed pieces, which 
they ſtyled juſtifications ; Rewbell 


was mote prudent, and had only 


attempted to defend himſelf occa- 
fionally at the tribune. The pub- 
lic in general acquieſced, in the de- 
eiſon of the council, from the 
conſiderations that had been urged, 
but with keen regret that men, who 
had brought the nation into ſo de- 


plorable a ſtate, whether from in- 


capacity or treaſon, ſhould eſcape 
the puniſhment due to their errors 
or their crimes, N 

At a ſeaſon of calmneſs and mo- 
deration, theſe ex- directors would 
pot have had ſo good a delive- 
rance; but if the diſcontinuance of 
the purſuit appeared to the public 
an act of cowardice, or of bending 
leſſer conſiderations before the great 


principles of juſtice, the jacobins, 
made of ſternet ſtuff, were not 55 
poſed to quit ground which was 
ſo tenable, but, by anticipation, 
branded thoſe as conſpirators who 
ſhould vote for their abſolution. 
This fociety, driven from the Ma. 
nege, held its aſſemblies in a church 
in the Fauxhourg St. Germain, 


which had been granted them by 


the municipal afficers of the dif- 
trict, and the adminiſtrators of the 
department, the offices of which 
were filled with their aſſociates. 
This church, like that in which 
they formerly ſat, belonged to the 
religious order of the jacobins 
which they hailed as a favourable 
omen. Far from being diſcoun- 
tenanced by the repulfe. of the 
council of elders, they continued 
their debates in the ſame ſtrain of 
virulence and inſolence againſt the 
government as had hitherto marked 
their proceedings. It was not in 
Paris alone that thoſe jacobinical 
organiſations took place; Lyons, 
Toulouſe, Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, 
Valence, aud various other cities 
and towns throughout the republic, 
witneſſed with terror the reſurrec- 
tion of thoſe palitical unions, which 
bad fo lately covered their country 
with blood, and whoſe vengeance 
was whetted to the perpetration of 
new crimes from the ſevere pu- 
niſhment they had undergone at 
the time of the royaliſt re- action, 
after the fall of Robeſpierre, when 
crimes of equal magnitude and ex- 
tent had ſhoven by a dignified and 
regular adminiſtration of juſtice. 
The mother fociety at Paris had 
already entered into correſpondence 
with thoſe affiliated clubs ; apoſtles 
were ſcouring the ſouthern depart- 
ments, to plant the jacobinic 
oſpel; addreſſes were clothed with 
5 natures, in various. communes, 


of denunciations againſt 1 


r 
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ef the exiſting government, and 
4read of the return of the reign of 
RKerror began to take a general hald of 
the public mind. 

he anniverſiry of the fall of 
the reign of terror, and the puniſh- 
mentof Robeſpierre, had taken place 
during this ſtruggle. - The Jacobins 
hung their tribune with black, fig- 
nificative of their mourning for the 
events of that day, while the 12 
ple, with the conſtituted authoritie 
repaired to the Champ de Mars, to 
celebrate it as a day of thankſgiving 
and feſtival, Sieyes was then pre- 
fident of the directory; it was uſual 
for preſidents to deltver: df{courſes 
on thoſe public days analogous to 
the cauſe of the meeting. The 
cireumſtances of the times gave 
Sieyes a favourable opportunity not 
only of expreſſing his perſonal feel- 
ings reſpecting the jacobins, but, 
in his official capacity, of conveyia 
to the whole republic the abhor- 
rence in which the government 
held them, The picture which he 
-drew of the crimes and tyranny of 
the actors in thoſe memorable and 
dreadful ſcenes was pointed and 
eloquent, and the public aſſurances 
given dy the government diminiſhed 
conſiderably the inquietudes of the 
people, The council of elders re- 


mained alſo faithful to its alliance- 


in the rejection of a project ſent 
by the council of hundred, 
granting an amneſty in favour of 
rrere, who h 
the reign-of terror as the valet of 
Robeſpierre, and who had been 
condemned to baniſhment for his 
crimes. This noted perſonage, 
though defended by Garrat, who 
had alfo had his ſhare in the ini- 
Yuitous tranſactions of thoſe times, 
was once more conſigned to the ex- 


ecration of poſterity, by the reca- 

Pitulation of what are called his 

| Anacrcontiees bus the moſt impor · 
799+ | 


Jes, 


gured, during 
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tant point gained by the diſcuſſion, 
was the firm reſolution ſhown b 
the council of elders, to oppoſe 
the couucil of five hundred in every 
thing which bore relation to the 
admiſſion of the principles or par- 
tiſans of that reprohated ſyſtem. 
The jacobins imagined them- 
ſelves too firmly ſeated to fear 
any thing from attacks of enemies 
ſa feeble, and the patience of the 
executive power ſerved only to em- 


bolden them. But a longer for- 


bearance on the part of government 
would have been, unpardonable 


weakneſs; and -as matter for com+ 


plaint was eaſy to collect, the 
directory tranſmitted, in anſwer 
to a meſſage from the council of 
elders, denouncing the ſociety of 
jacobins, a report of the miniſter 
of police, in which the ſocieties of 
Paris and the departments were re- 
preſented as directed by foreign 
agents, alienating the public miad 
by calumnious denunciations, and 
openly violating the conſtitution. 


The report of the miniſter received 


a more ample developement in the 
ſpeech delivered by Sieyes in the 
hamp de Mars, on the anniver - 
fary of the tenth of Auguſt, when, 
in a ſtraia of indignant eloquence, 
he held up the. members of thoſe 
ſocieties as © traitors ſubſidiſed b 
the common enemy, or ſlayes only 
to their paſſions, anxious either for 
the ſpeedy return of royalty, or 
preferring rather the return of that 
terror ſo juſtly abhorred by the 
French.” The jacobins and the 
government were now in open hoſ- 
tilities; the declaration of Sieye 
and the report of the mihiſter 
the police, furniſhed tbem with new 
matter for diſeuſſion; the neceſſit 
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of ſaving the nung incapable of 


ſaving itſelf, and of putting them - 

ſelyes in a ſtate of —— 1 

the order of the day, and proof was 
2A about 
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about to. be alleged that the chief 
conſpirators againſt the republic 
were the members who compoſed 
the executive power, Furtner he- 
Gitation on the part of government 
was hardly to be expected. The 
directory paſſed adecree which ſhut 
up the ſociety. The ſeals were 
Placed on its papers and doors, the 
military force put an end to its 
U further meetings, and domiciliary 
i viſits for a month were ordered to 
[; take place, to clear Paris of the 
ſwarms of royaliſts and jacobins 
| that had poured in from the depart- 
| "ments to fhare in the new revolu- 
| tion that was expected to take 
place in conſequence of the pa- 
triotic energies of the latter party. 
While theſe events were paſſing 
at Paris, the armies, though far from 
being in a ſtate of ination, had 
taken time to recruit their forces, 
'fo conſiderably diminiſhed in the 
four firſt months of the cam- 
paign. Maſſena, poſted on Mount 
Albis, behind the Limmat, con- 
tinued to prevent the approach of 
| the archduke beyond Zurich; while 
Wl / Moreau, keeping firm the chains 
"of the Aptnnines, and covering 
* Genoa, hfudered Suwarrow from 
* executing his threatened invaſion of 
France: The conqueſt of Italy, 
which the court of Vienna was ſo 
*anxions to terminate, and of which 
it dick not think itſelf aſſured till it 
was completely evacuated by the 
French, ted the archduke ro weaken 
his forces on the fide of Switzer- 
"land, where the moſt important 
blow for the fucceſfs of the general 
plan of the allies might have. been 
ſtruck. Perhaps, if ſuch means 
had been given or preſerved to the 
archduke as to force the evacuation 


bad not been (invaded till the fum- 
mits of the Alps had been occupied 
- by ſufficient forces aud the moſt 
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of Switzerland, and if Piedmont. 
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dangerous inlets towards the hear 


of Italy had been cloſed, the pri- 


vate views of the Auſtrian cabinet 
might have been equally attained, 
the frontiers. of the Tyrol aud of 
the ancient ſtate of Venice ſecured, 
and the victories of Suwarrow 
might have further advanced the 
execution of the general plan of 
the allies. | | 

The deſtination of the new auxi- 
liary army of the Rutlians was not 
miſtaken by the French govern- 
ment, which, while it ordered its 
generals in Italy to make the laſt 
efforts to maintain themſelves as 
long, as poſſible in the Ligurian 
N were ſending into Switz- 
erland, towards the centre of the 
line of defence, the beſt part of the 
referve of . the interior, together 
with the new levies, and forming 
an army on the Rhine to oppoſe 
that which the archduke was about 
to aſſemble, in order to penetrate, 
through Switzerland, into thoſe de- 
partments on the eaſt of France 
which formerly compoſed part 6 
the provinces of Dauphiny, Pro- 
vence, and Franche- Comte. The 
plan of the coalition was thus at 
once developed; but as the forces 
neceſſary to infure its execution 
could not reach the points where 
they were deſtined to act till the 
middle of Auguſt, the French had 
likewiſe time to recruit their armies 

As the French plan, at the open. 

ing of the campaign, was that of 

eneral attack on the whole line 
before Suwarro had joined the 
Auſtrian army, and before the arch- 
duke bad affembled his forces, 1 
the French government had been 
anxious this time to reſume the 
offenfive at once, to prevent the 
junction of the reinforcements e. 
peed by the allies on the Rune 
and wig This was a W 
combination, ſince the. flow 1 
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pres of the ſecvnd auxilĩary Ruſſian 
army, comprehending the corps of 
the prioce of Condey and alſo” the 
fiege of Mantua, had at that' mo- 
ment made a difference in the im- 

ial armies of about 70,000 men 
in favour of the French; whilſt the 
reſerve of the interior and the new 
battalions of conſcripts were about 
to furniſh nearly the ſame number 
of recruits to the armies of the re- 
public. Suppoling, therefore, that, 
tor ſome days, the army of general 
Kray had been detained before 
Mantua, and that the offenſive 
movement was executed before the 
ſecond Ruſſian army was ready to 
enter the field, the French had, on 
the Upper Rhine, the advantage 


of number, and might have ba- 


lanced in Italy, within 10, 00 men, 
if not all the forces of general u- 
warrow, at leaſt thoſe which he 
_ with him, and which "ow 
employed in covering the ſieges 
Tortona and Coni. ** 1 

A ſketch of the movements exe - 
cuted nearly at the ſanie period by 
the four French armies, on the four 
principal and leadin ints on 
which the attention 0 the French 


2 was fixed, will eluci- 


ate the important acts which 
marked the opening, as it were, of 
this ſecond campaign, Theſe four 
points were the Ligurian republic, 
the occupation of which, till the 
cloſe of the campaign, could alone 
ſecure the ſouthern provinces of 
France from the invaſion meditated 
by Suwarrowz the frontiers of 
Mount Blanc, and the Lower Alps, 
on which points the allies had only 
armies of obſervation, who occu- 

allais, but were not ſtrong enough 
to carry thoſe: on the heights, and 
keep them; in Switzerland, the en- 
ure evacuation of which would 


have opened a way iuto the heart of 


py the poſts at the entrance of the 
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France, but of which the defence 
could not be ſecure, till the im- 
perialiſts had been diſlodged from 
the higheſt ſummits of the Great 
Alps, and the French bad again 
poſſeſſion of thoſe paſſages and 
communications with Italy, to the 
ſeaſon when the ſnows came to 
ſhut out both parties from thoſe 
deſert rocks, thoſe abyſſes covered 
with blood, and into which ſo 
many brave men were about to pre- 
Cipitate themſelves, to diſpute and 
decide the advantage of the general 
poſition, and, * * . e fate 
of Switzerland, that of France; 
and laſtly, the Lower Rhine, where 
the imperialiſts had reinforced by 
their army of obſervation, 
and to which a Ruſſian corps and 
the contingents of the empire were 
to be added, 
To order general Joubert, who 
had now been promoted to the 
command of the army of Italy, to 
deſcend the Apennines; to give 
battle to Suwarrow, and favour 
this movement by that of different 
corps of the army of the Alps, 
under Championet ; to engage Maſ- 
ſena, in a general action, to drive 
from the little cantons, and from 
St. Gothard, the left of the Au- 
ſtrian army, enfeebled by its being 
too extended, ſince the detachment 
of the corps of Bellegarde, Laudohn, 
and Haddick, to the army of Su- 
warrow; to operate on the right 
fide of the Lower Rhine, as yet 
empty of troops, and covered with 
rich harveſts; reſerved for the al- 
lies, a powerful diverſion, which 
ſhould force the archduke, if not 
to come to the aid of general 
Stzarry, at leaſt to lead him'to ex- 
et no aſſiſtance from Suabia, 
menaced at the moment in which 
he ſhould be vigorouſly attacked 
tuch, from the Lower Rhine to the 


Mediterranean, was the plin of 
attack 
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attack indicated and executed by 


the French, but of which the re- 


ſults were ſo different. TR 
It was on the frontier of Switz- 
erland, as has already been obſerved, 
that France was moſt endangered, 
and where the government conſe- 
quently had ſent moſt reinforce- 
ments, which, reaching the main 
army ſucceſſively, by different roads, 
were directed at the ſame time on 
the centre and wings of Maſſena's 
army, whilſt the archduke could 
receive the Ruſſian diviſions only 
by Schaff hauſen, on the rear of 
his right, and altogether at a fixed 
and known period. This aug-. 
mentation of forces was to be very 
conſiderable, and compoſed of good 
troops, er excellent in- 
fantry; but it was their firſt eſſay in 
a mountain war, in which they 
were immediately to be employed; 
and conſequently, hawever excellent 
in other reſpects, were not equal to 
thoſe corps of Auſtrian troops 
mixed with Mountaineers,” Tyro- 


 -Hans, and Swiſs, who had defended 


the Voralberg, retaken the Griſons 
and St. Gothard, and the greater 


part of the little cantons. 


Although. Mafſena had for ſome 


time paſt received orders from the 


new directory to reſume immedi- 
ately the offenſive, he had refiſted 
that imprudent anxiety ſo far as to 


 Incur its diſpleaſure, and even re- 


ceive orders to quit the command 


* of his army. The report indeed 


was accredited at Paris that he was 
in intelligence with the archduke, 
aud had betrayed the confidence of 
his country. Maſſena, on the con- 


ttrary, calculating the time in which 


the Ruſſian troops could arrive with 


the greateſt poſſible diligence, pre- 
Ferred ripening his plan, and, by de- 


lay, ftriking a ſurer blow, © ſince 


every day augmented his numerical 
force, which the archduke was un- 
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able to hinder, or procure for him · 
ſelf the lame advantages. It ap- 
rs alſo that the want of reſources, 


and the difficulty of ſubſiſtence in a 


country which had been eaten up 
by ſo long an abode of two 
armies, and was ſo little productive, 
had retarded his preparations, and 
even diſguſted a of his army. 
It was about the ryth or 18th of 
Auguſt that the firſt columns of the 
Ruſſian army, of 26,000 men, under 
the orders of general Rimſi Korſa - 
kow, were to reach Schaffhauſen; 
it was only the'11th that Maſſena 
began his operations; he had rein · 
forced his right wing, commanded 
by general Lecourbe, .as much as 
he was able, 'without too greatly 


weakening his centre againſt Zurich, 


and his left, which was flanked by 
the Rhine. As he propoſed to de- 
tach entirely this right wing from 
the centre, and to e its marches, 
mancuvres, and attacks in the 
whole maſs of the Great Alps, from 
the Vallais to the Lake of Zurich, 
totally independent, he endeavoured 
ſo to fix on the oppoſite fide the 
attention of the archduke, as to 
conceal from him, by vigorous at- 
tacks on'the centre of his poſition, 
the reinforcements which he had 
ſent to general Lecourbe, and hin- 
der him from making the ſame 
mancuvre by his left, and ſupport- 
ing the generals Jellachich and 
Simpſchen. On the Reuſs, and in 
the ſpace between St. Gothard and 
the Lake of Zurich, thoſe — 
occupied only the principal points 
of a chain of poſitions, which were 
too extended; theſe different corp, 
amounting on the whole to no more 
than 20;000 men, could neither 
form ſufficient reſerves to ſtop | 
columns which ſhould attempt o- 
cut their communications, nor een 
to maintain themſelves, notwith- 
ſtanding the advantages of ground 
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in inſulated” poſts, or in camps 
which might be flanked or taken in 
the rear by ſuperior forces. © 

- Maſſena began the attack with 
his left (tath of Auguſt) in the 


- neighbourhood of Baden, by ſkir- 


miſhes between the advanced poſts; 
the next morning, at day-break, 
covered by a thick fog, he ſent a 
column acroſs the Limmat, which 
carried at ' firſt' one 5 A 
guards, penetrated-into the camp df 
the cavalry, where a regiment of 
dragoons, and a few ſquadrons of 
huffars, had to fuſtain à very vi- 

rous ſhock; and' were roughly 
treated. This ſurpriſe ſ alarm 
at Zurich, the French had puſhed” 
their column within a very ſhort 
diſtance of the-city, acroſs which” 
the — diſpatehed mw 
troops; t alſo penetrated as 
far - Aur thr of ſong ints of 
the ot when 2 — — 
turn by ſuperior es, and taken 
in flank- by two batteries, they 
were conſtrained to act on the de- 
fenſive; much blood was ſhed, and 


| the carnage was the greater, as the 


Swiſs of both parties met in the 
combat, and charged each other. 
with that deſperate' fury which 
marks the violence of parties in 
civil contentions: As victory on 
this point was but a ſecondary ob- 
Jef, Maſſena withdrew his columns 
to the left of the Limmat, and the 
next (15th of Auguſt) the 
centre of each army took its' former 
tion. ; * 

During this attack, all the co- 
lumns of the right; the whole force 
of which, on either ſide the Lake of 

ucerne, comprehending the di- 
viton of general Thureau in the 
Vallais, was about zo, ooo men, 
moved all at the ſame time, and 
directed their march on the prin- 
ipal PI the imperialiſts, The 
French . divifion; commanded by 
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not Chabran, paſſed the Sihl, 
rpriſed and drove back the Au- 
ſtrian poſts on the weſtern ſide of 
the Lake of Zurich, climbed the 
heights of Richterſwyl, Etzel, and 
Schindelezzi, and turned and at- 
tacked an Auftrian corps which 
occupied the ſtrong poſition be- 
tween Lachen and Einlidlen. "This 
intermediary torps between the 
centre of the army and the left 
wing, which, occupying the courſe” 
of the Reuſs, covered the cantons 
of Schwitz and Uri, was almoſt' 
entirely deſtroyed, taken, or di- 
ſperſed, | General Jellachich,' who' 
commanded, was forced to abandon 
his poſts on the Lake of Zurich, 
and, unable to maintain that of Rap» 
perſchywl, retreated upon the cen · 
tre of the army, leaving the can- 
ton of Glaris expoſed, The French, 

uſhing their advanced guard with - 
m fight of Pfefficon, threatened to 
turn the poſition of Zurich, This 
firſt ſncceſs cut off the communi- 
cation of the reſt of the left wing of 
the archduke with the centre of 
his army, and favoured the move- 


ments and the attacks of gen 


Lecourbe upon Schwitz, and on 
the whole courſe of the Reuſs, 
from Altorf to the top of St. Go- 
thard. The diſplay of his front of 
attacks formed a line of about 50 
or 60 miles. | ; 
In order to have an accurate 
judgment of this brilliant and ſingu- 
lar expedition of general Lecourbe 
on the Reuſs, we ſhould take a mo- 
mentary ſurvey of the whole of the 
High Alps, and obſerve the conſtant 
progreſs of nature in the formation 
of theſe maſſes. The waters quit- 


ting the upper parts, where t 
are fuſpended as it were in hor 


voirs, and following the laws of 


gravitation, produce every where, 


notwithſtanding their inexhauſtible 
1 effects, and, ac- 
can 


- 
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cording to their volume, their maſs, 
and velocity furrow up, to greater, 
or, leſs depths, the ſurface. of the 
globe, round hills, divide riſing; 

rounds, and ſeparate mountains. 

hus, on the Great Alps, the tor- 
rents which ruſh from beneath the 
glaciers, fall, by ditferent directions, 
into — ſo 8 ſo deeply 
excavated by the rapid current, 
that the declivities of thoſe, en- 
Chained . mountains render, them 
inacceflible in every other direction 


than that of the bed of thoſe tor- 


rents; an aſcent to their ſources is, 
therefore the only mode of pene- 
ating fr anot 
or this purpoſe we muſt chuſe be-: 
tween.them, in order to command 
thoſe outlets, to open or, ſhut. at 
Pleaſure thoſe barrier which the 
ſport. of the waters has placed be- 
teen thoſe, prodigious , maſſes, 
broken inthe exploſi n of the globe, 
dome lateral outlets may indeed he 
opened by the fame caprices in 
thoſe great declivities, by which 
communicatiqus may be made from 
one valley to another, in following 
ra courſe, of riculets, and'ſeizin 
eir point of, contact, or the leve 
on the oppqſite fides,; but theſe 
tranſverſe communications are ver 
rare, and - preſent many more ai 
nn obſtacles * n the paſ- 
' Tages by the high principal valley. 
„The St. . Gothard, the Furca, 
and the Grimſel, form, as it were, 
the knot of the four principal 
Chains of the Alps in Switzerland ; 
a ſimple and very exact idea may 
be formed of them by remarkin 
that the diviſion of the valleys, — 
the ſeparation of the waters, follow 
nearly the four paints of the com- 
pa s. On the north and under the 
ſummit of St. Gothard, the Reuſs 
Ben itſelf by the Valley of 
Urſeren, and, after digging the 
 abyſſes of the Nevil's 
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am one valley to another; 
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fined to its bed by the;two great pa- 
rallel. chaias which ſeparate-the can- 
ton of Uri om thoſr of -Glaris 
and Underwalden, forms, from Al- 
torf to Lucerne, the lake of the four 
cantons, On the eaſt are the glaciers 
of the Rhine and the ſources of this 
river, which takes at firſt its courſe 
eaſt ward by the Vallevs of Diſentis, 
and Splageb. On the. ſouth, the 
Teſſino flows, by Airolle and Bel- 
linzone, into the Lake of Locarno; 
and on the weſt, under the Furca 
and the Grimſel, are the glaciers 
and the ſources, of the Rhone and 
the Aar, which fall into the Val- 
lais and the Oberland, watering all 
the, weſtern part of Switzerland, and 
depoſiting their waters in the vaſt 
and magnificent baſins formed by 
the Alps and the Jura. | 
. Lecourbe, who had orders to re- 
pulls the corps of the generals Jel- 
chich and Simpſchen, and to take 
poſſeſhon of this poſition, this key, 
the importance and influence of 
which on the whole of Switzerland 
may eaſily be perceived, divided 
his troops into four columns, the 
connected attacks and ſucceſſive 
junctions of which were combined, 
after the difficulties which each had 
to ſurmount, and the ſuccours 
which the nature of the country 
permitted them mutyally to give 
each other. The poſts of the im - 
perialiſts before Schwitz, where 
were the regiment of Stein and the 
Swiſs corps of the little cantons,were 
vigoroufly attacked in front 3 " 
point of day (15th Auguft) by 
OY Boivin, pes head of his 
brigade, whilſt à battalion of the 
ſame brigade turned this ſame pali- 
tion by the heights of Hacken and 
the Mitten; the, imperialiſts were 
diſlodged, and | retreated by the 
Prager mountain upon Glaris. 
Whilſt the column of general Boi- 
vin, which had marched by * 
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en and Seven, formed again in muſketry, led to this fort, defended 
Schwitz and Yberg, Lecourbe led by three hundred men; the grena- 
on the attack againſt the important diers inſiſted on being led to the 
& of Brunnen on the lake of the attack, and it was carried by ſtorm. 
our cantons, with a reſerve of Lecourbe having diſperſed and 
grenadiers, which he had embarked ' purſued into the Maderanerthal, 
on board a fleet of boats, ſupported on the right fide of the Reuſs, a 
by a few companies from Gerſaw, few Auſtrian poſts which held firm, 
which ſkirted the right fide of the and obſtructed his progreſs, haſten- . 
lake; a ſmart action took place at ed to aſcend the Reuſs, and pre- 
the bridge of Mulhen, which was cede general Loĩſon, of whoſe ope - 
carried under the fire of the artil- rations he was ignorant. He met 
lery by the aide-du-camp Montfort. on his march a battalion which this 
1 meanwhile continued general ſent to eſtabliſh his commu- 
his courſe up the lake, with his nication with him. Lecoutrbe then 
fleet, to ſecond the central and dif- uniting his forces, in order to take 
ficult attack at Altorf, which he had poſſeſſion of St. Gothard, marched , 
confided to general Perſon, chief to meet his right column, which 
ofticer of his. ſtaff: part of the general Gudin was to lead by the 
troops deſtined for this expedition heights of the Grimſel and the Fur. 
marched upon Seedorf, on the back ca, as he had before marched to 
of Roftok, and the other deſcended ' meet general Loiſon, who the pre- 
from Engelberg, and marched upon ceding evening had opened before 
Atrioghauſen; ſeveral very warm him the Valley of Urſeren; but; 
and bloody actions took place at having as yet no news of that gene- 
thoſe. villages, and at Fluellen, a ral, or of what ſacceſs had attended 
little above the chapel of William his attack on St. Gothard, Lecourbe 
Tell, where Lecourbe landed his did not ſtop, and judging it an 
grenadiers; and laſtly at Altorf, ed attempt, the turning the 
which the corps of general Samp- paſſage of the pierced rock, he un- 
ſchen was forced to evacuate at the dertook to attack in front, and foree 
cloſe of the day, retreating by the the famous Devil's Bridge, . 
Valley of Schellenen, after breaking He marched on, therefore, with 
down the bridges on the Reufs, general Loiſon the ſame day, in 
The ſame day, and at the ſame time which, notwithſtanding the exceſ- 
that Lecourbe had ſucceeded in five fatigue of his troops, he had 
y_ the entrance of the lower carried the fort of the Meyenthal. 
alley of the Reuſs, general Loiſon, At four in the afternoon they came 
who had been ordered to march up with the firſt poſts of the impe- 
with, a demi-brigade and a reſerve rialiſts, and drove them back to 
of grenadiers upon Waſen, in the their entrenchments at the Devil's 
Valley of Schellenen, reached it Bridge, flanked by the torrent of 
after a moſt painful march, by the the Reuss, and by rocks which 
Gadmenthal, acroſs ice and ſnows,” were inacceſſible ; preſenting them- 
to the entrance of the valley, till he ſelves at the head of the bridge in a 
came to the little fort of the Meyen- column, and at the pat-de- charge, 
thal, placed between the precipices they purſued the Auſtrians, and 
of the torrent of the Meyen, and hoped to have paſſed the bridge 
rocks which were perpendicular; 4 wr ſes with them; but on a ſud: 


langle path, ſwept by artillery and den, and in the 7 70 of the frays 
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Vallais, was. almoſt entirely de- 


the middle of. the bridge and the 
hanging-road diſappeared between 


the parapets, and ſeparated the 


combatants by an unexpected 
abyſs; an opening of thirty feet in 
breadth unveiled the torrent at the 
bottom of the precipice, and forced 
the head of the column of grena- 
diers to fall back, under the murder- 
ous fire of the oppoſite ſide. | 
The Devil's Bridge was repaired 
the night, and the next 
morning general Gudin,deſcending 


St. Gothard by the Valley of Urſe- 


ren, made his appearance on the 


right fide. ' It would be difficult to 


deſcribe the obſtacles which the 
column under Gudin had to ſur- 


mount in aſcending the Valley of 
the Aar to attack the Auſtrians in 
the Grimſel ; this poſt, as well as 


thoſe of the paſſages of the Vallais . 


and the Furca, was occupied b 

more than 2000 men, who, in poſi- 
tions which might have been deems 
> impregnable, defended. them- 


ves with odſtinate courage. The 


camp between Oberwald and Gueſ 


chenen was attacked and carried: 


after having reſted a hight on thoſe 
icy ſummits in the open air, Gudin 


purſued his march by the Furca 


upon St. Gothard, and fell down 
to the Valley of Urſeren. 

Thus in the ſame day, forty- 
eight hours only after the begin- 
ning of the general movement on 


the offenſive, Lecourbe, maſter of 


St. Gothard, and of the whole 
courſe of the Reuſs, had re-eſta- 


bliſhed his communications with the 


Upper Vallais, when the diviſion of 


general Thureau had effected its 
Junction with the column of the 


right, and had beaten and driven 


back beyond the Simplon, with 
cConſiderable loſs, the Auſtrian poſts; 
the corps of colonel Strauch, which 
occupied the poſts of the Upper. 


* 


7 


quarters at 


ſtroyed, diſperſed, or taken. 


Meanwhile the Auſtrian army, 


retreating from, Urſeren upon Di- 
ſentis, by the beights of the Ober- 
lein, had rallied, on the mountains 
of the Criſpalt, from whence they 


had it in their power to deſcend 


again into the valley; and they al- 


_ fa cloſed up the entrance of the 


Griſons by the ſonrces. of the 
Rhine, Lecourbe, fearing leſt the 


_ Auſtrians ſhould ſtrengthen them- 


ſelves in this ſtrong poſition, turn- 
ed St. Gothard by Airolo, while, 
with the greater part of his re- unit- 
ed forces, he marched. towards the 
Lake. of Oberalp, and forced the 


defile on the road to Diſentis, 


guarded by three battalions of Kerp- 
en, who commanded the heights, 
and who covered the. outlets. of 
Giamut and St. Giacomo, This laſt 
engagement was extremely bloody; 
the generals charged at the head 
of the columns; Kerpen's regiment 
repulſed ſeveral attacks, but, yield- 
ing at length to the number and vi- 
gur of the charges, was entirely 
>feated, and it was only a very 
ſmall, part of this corps, purſued as 
ſar as Tavetſch, that made good its 
retreat on Diſentis, 
The archduke, who left neither 
his central poſition nor his bead- 
Noten, haſtened to ſup- 
port, on the line of the Limmat, 
and the Lakes of Zurich and Wal- 
lenſtadt, his left wing, thus routed 
and, diſperſed making great exer- 
tions to bring up the firſt Ruſſian 
columns, which reached Schaff- 
hauſen at that moment, and to 
which he ſcarcely left a day of re- 


poſe, At the ſame time, in order 


to fix the attention of Maſſena on 
his left, and to engage him to tc 
the movement of Lecourbe, he dil 


ſembled the ſurpriſiug or forcing 
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the: paſſage of the Aar below Baden, 
and began the eonſtruction of two 
bridges of boats (17th Auguſt) 
early in the morning, The work 
was continued under the fire of the 
French poſts on the left fide ; eight 
or ten pontoons were already eſta 

bliſhed, but it was perceived that 
the rocky bottom of the Aar, which 
did not permit any hold to the an- 


chor, and the ſteepnels of the banks, 


rendered this attempt impracticable. 
The firſt Ruffian diviſion therefore 
(1,th Auguſt), under the command 
of general Hotze, marched upon 
the Rigiberg and upon Rapper- 
ſchweil, in order to ſtop the progreſs 
of the French. «42h; 
Such, in Switzerland, was the 
ſucceſs by which the army of Maſ- 
ſena concurred in the new general 
offenſive campaign. To have given 
the ſimple reſults of this moſt ex- 


traordinary expedition, without en- 


tering into the details; to have left 
unexplained thoſe great ſcenes, the 


events of which, and the actors, 


held the neareſt connection with 


the principal intereſt of this terrible 


drama; might have ſufficed for the 


action laſt or won; — but how not 
ſtop like the traveller, enthuſiaſtic 
of the * — of 28 who 
counts not his progreſs by the ſpace 
he has — but by the ich 
variety of objects, beautiful and ſub» 
lime, which every- where croſs his 
way? — how not ſuſpend for a mo- 
ment the attention on this great ap- 
plication of manœuvred marches 
by columns, at that ſpot in Europe, 
on that country, that ground which 


preſented every obſtacle, which of- 


red every impediment to the com- 
bination of thoſe movements, and 


of thoſe concerted attacks ? When 
we: follow,” from the left to the 
right, between the Lake of Zurich 


- 
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and the upper entrance of the Val- 
lais, the ſucceſive burſtings of the 
French columns on the line of the 
Reuſs, —when we ſee Lecourbe, 
after the attacks on Schwitz and 
Altorf, engage himſelf with confi- 
dence in the Valley of the Reuſs, 
and meet in ſuccefſion, and at given 
points, the columns of the right 
which had ſurmounted the greateſt. - 
difficulties and engaged in t 
moſt dreadful combats to reach the 
place of deſtination, - we cannot 
help finding the ſucceſs almoſt 
a miracle, notwitliſtanding the ſu- 
periority of numbers on the fide of 
the French; and due juſtice will be 
rendered by every impartial military 
man to the conception of. the plan 
of Maſſena and Lecourbe, and- to 
the intrepidity_and- intelligence of 
the officers and troops that carried 
it into execution. | | 
Numerous reflections on the ex- 


traordinary exertions made in this 


mountainqus war readily preſent 
themſelves; it ſeems that, in high 
mountains, the military coup d h 
forms, extends, and proportions it- 


: ſelf inſenſibly to a greater ſcale of 
dry and methodical account of an 


objects and diſtances; combina- 
tions are enlarged, and multiply 
in the ratio of the maſſes of moun+ 
tains and the variety of their ſitua- 
tions, In level countries, the plans 
of generals are almoſt always ſub- 
ordinate to the rules of the art; 
marches are counted, manceuvres 
elucidated, reſiſtance, time, and 
reſources appreciated, meaſured, 
weighed, —the whole is an affair of 
calculation, and the data of the pro- 
blem being almoſtalways known, it 
is reſolved before the fate of arms 
has decided it : but in a mountainous 
country the genius of the general is 
teſs ſhackled, and though he met 
with more obſtacles, he bounds over 
the common rules, makes new com- 

| I binations, 
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binations, invents artificial aids, and 


creates for himſelf an untried ſyſtem 
of war. 

It is here above all that is felt that 
influence of the form of ſurrounding 
objects, more powerful perhaps than 
that of climate - thoſe inſpirations of 
nature, ſo eloquent, and ſo unjuſtly 


eſteemed inanimate -in ſhort, that 


diſpoſition which places men every 
where in harmony with her works, 
the diſtincti ve charactet which the 
Creator has imprinted on his heart, 
innate traces of which elevated 
minds are delighted in feeling amidſt 
the horrors, even of the deſtruction 
of the human race. War amongſt 
mountains is, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed, the poetical part of the 
art of war. The phyſical forces are 
in continual exerciſe, and the mo- 
ral flow is not leſs elevated. If 
the air which is breathed in thoſe 
lofty regions ſtrengthens the nerves, 
and gives the body more agility, 
the ideas are alſo more clear, the 
mind is more fertile in reſources, 
courage is more daring, the move- 
ments are more impetuous, ev 
thing is active, brilliant, and rapi 
as the torrent; and it has been ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe who have made 
war in mountainous countries are 


deligbted with their trade, becauſe 
they ha ve found in it, alas ! like the 


hunters of the chamois, exquiſite 
enjoyments mingled with the great- 
eſt dangers. 

But although the French had en- 


chained the god of the mountains 


to their car of victory, the god of 
the valleys on the ſame day in Italy 
furniſhed a ſtill greater triumph to 
the arms of the allies. Suwarrow 


perſiſting in his reſolution of leav- 
ing no place behind him, and of 
getting poſſe ſſion of the whole of 


the flat country, before he made 
aby attempt againſt the Ligurian 
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republic, or againſt the frontier of 
France, preſſed the ſiege of Torto- 
na, and blocked Coni more ſevere- 
ly, watching the French poſts at 


the entrance ofthe defiles, and of the 


little valleys of the Apennines; whilſt 
general Klenau, who had purſued 
to the entrance of the river of the 
Eaſt Macdonald's rear- 
poſſeſſion of Sarzana, of Fort Lerici, 
and of all the poſitions in the Gulf 
of Spezzia, where the French oc- 
cupied only the Fort of St. Maria. 
The whole of the corps of the great 
allied army drew nearer each other, 
and afſembled in the plain between 
Orba and Serivia; the army which 


had befieged Mantua under general 
Kray was expected; the ſpeedy 


capture of the citadel of Tortona 
was to be the epocha, and the fignal 
of new attacks. c | 
Since Joubert had received from 
the hands of Moreau the command 
of the French army, he had divided 
the reinforcements aud the ſuccours 
with which the French government ' 
had augmented his forces, and fig- 
naliſed his arrival; the remains of 
the army of Macdonald, which form · 
ed the right, had drawn nearer Ge- 
noa, and a new repartition of the 
command of the diviſions had been 
made with a view to ulterior opera- 
tions. Macdonald returned to 
France, to take repoſe, well pur- 
chaſed by one of the moſt painful 


as well as moſt glorious retreats ever 


effected, and which neither a com- 
plete ſucceſs in his laſt march, nor 
the victory which he was ſo near 
gaining, could have rendered more 
great or more memorable in the 
eyes of thoſe who know how to ap- 
preciate the true talent of the gene · 
ral, and his intrepidity in the ex- 
ecution. | ' 

General St. Cyr commanded the 


right, general Perignon had * 


ard, took 


ee Nee 
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having teceived orders to march 
forwards, to the heights, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the advantageous poſi- 
tion of Milleſimo, celebrated by the 
entrance of Bonaparte into Italy, of 


which \gave him the command of 


mida, and alſo to the line of the ad- 
vanced poſts of the French army, a 
more ſolid ſupport, and which, be- 


the ſea, afforded a greater facility 
for manceuvres, and made better 
oviſion for the means of retreat, 
heformerſurrender of Ceva, when 
it was attacked by the inſurgents, 
had already cauſed much injury to 
the French; and under the preſent 
circumſtances, that ſupport. would 
have been of conſiderable advantage 
to them. The commander who had 
had the weakneſs to ſurrender it 
had juſt been ſhot at Genoa, The 
centre and right of the French ar- 


vanced poſts into the Valley of Er-, 
ro, aud that of Orba, were covered 
by the Bochetta, and commanded 
in front of this defile the rear in the 
Valley of the Scrivia. An advanced 
guard occupied the port of Govi; 
that of Serravalla had been forced 
to capitulate. $67 40 
Joubert, who had taken his head- 
quarters at Campo Marino, between 
davona and Montenotte, behind his 
ft, after having reconnoitered 
with Moreau ajl his poſitions, de- 
termined to make a vigorous effort 
to march his army into the plains, 
and majntain himſelf there, after he 

ould have forced Suwarrow to 
raiſe the ſiege of the citadel of Tor- 
tona, He invited Moreau to defer, 
us departure, in order to aid him 
with his councils. Moreau gene- 
Tpuſly accepted this invitation, and 


the command of the left wing, and, 


Murialto and Callizano near Ceva, 


the valleys of Tanaro and the Bor- 


ing more diſtant from the borders of 


my, paſſing from Montenotte to 
Campo-freddo, - puſhing their ad- 
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took a command under his orders. 
After having detached (13th Au- 
guſt), from the left and centre, ſtrong 
advanced guards, and taken ad- 
vantageous poſitions in the Valleys 
of Orba and the Bormida, Jou- 
bert formed on that fide three co- 
lumns of attack ; the firſt followed 
the Valley of the Bormida, direQ- 
ing itſelf upon Acqui by the road of 
Dego; the Ga. deſcending by 
the Valley of Erro, marched upon 
Caſtel-ferro; the third, moving from 
Campo-freddo, following the little 
Valley of Lemer, and afterwards 
that of Orba, was to enter the plain 
by Ovado. A fourth column, ſtroug- 
er than the reſt, and really deſtined- 
to raiſe the blockade of Tortona, 
deſcended by the defiles of the Bo- 
chetta ; this column was command 
ed by general St. Cyr, to whom 
Moreau and general Deſolles had 
united themſelves to ſerve as guides, 
for an operation which they had al- 
ready executed at the battle of St. 
Giovanno. 
The fame day general Bellegarde's - 
corps, which occupied before Ac- 
qui the poſitions. of Trezzo and 
Biſtanga, was vigorouſly attacked, 
Joubert, who W er the left at Ba- 
ſaluzzo, which permitted him to 
cover the movement of a column 
which was detached from the right 
below the Scrivia by Caſano di 2 
nola, was to follow the mountains 
which continue on the right fide of 
this river, and march upon Torto- 
a. This movement, which Suwar- 
ow could no longer hinder, but by 
diſlodging the French army from 
this ſtrong E decided, him 
to attack it the next morning (16th 
Auguſt), The attack began by the 
right ofthe allies under general Kray 
againſt the left of the French, where 
Joubert commandedin perſon. The 
action ey begun, when this 
general, to whoſe taſenty and cha- 


rafter the French of all parties ren- 


der equal juſtice, wiſhing to ani- 


mate by his preſence a charge of 
- Infantry, crying out, Forward, for- 


ward! was {truck with a ball, which 


| Pierced his heart. He fell; repeating 


til he expired, Forward, forward! 
When general Kray endeavour- 

ed to turn Novi, the Ruſſian gene- 

ral Pangration attacked in fro 


nt 
but both were repulſed ; the Ruf. 
fan diviſion under 


general Der- 
felden at the centre, and the left 
wing of general Melas, then re- 
ceived orders to attack the firſt 
by the road of Novi, and Melas by 
. e the left ſide of the Scrivia; 
Þut this double attack had no better 
ſucceſs than that of the other two 
generals; Derfelden tried in vain 


_ to gain the heights on the left of 


ovi, The two armies were now 
engaged along the whole of their line: 
the carnage was horrible. At three 


3h the aftetnoon, general Kray's 


e been twice repulſed 
with great loſs, Suwarrow tried a 
ſecond attack againſt the heights of 
Hot with the Ruffian diviſions un- 

er the orders of the generals Der- 


felden, Pangration, and Millora- 
dowitſch ; but the reſiſtance of the 
French was ſuch, that they kept 


their poſition, notwithſtanding re- 
iterated charges of the columns. 
The centre of the allied army was 
almoſt deſtroyed in the charges, 
which Suwarrow ſuſtained and re- 
newed three times with unſhaken 
conſtancy, notwithſtanding their 
bad ſucceſs, in order to occupy, 
or leaſt check the centre of the 
French army, which he could not 
force. Moreau, who had taken the 
command after the death of Jou- 
bert, fought in perſon, and perform 
ed, as well as the generals St. Cyr 
and Deſplles, prodigies of valour. 


_ _ Meanwhile general Melas, with 
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eight battalions of grenadiers, and 
ſix of Auſtrian infantry, which 
formed the left wing of the army, 
having reached the firſt heighits of 
Novi on the ſide of Pietalle, and di- 


ſpatched general Nobili's corps 
along the left bank of the Scrivia, 
attempted to turn entirely the right 


of the French army; he reached 


Serravalla, which he unblocked; 
he took poſſeſſion alſo of Arquata, 
and marched on by the road of Ser- 
ravalla upon Novi. He attacked 
the right flank, of the French with 
general Frolich's diviſion : the front 
of this attack was formed by the 
firſt battalion of Furſtenberg, and 
by the brigade of general Luſignan, 
who in the firſt charge was vigo- 
rouſly repulſed, deſperately wound- 
ed, and made priſoner; Geheral 
Melas ſapported this column, which 
formed the right and. the chief 
ſtrength of his attack, by a ſecond 
under the orders of general Lau- 
dohn; a third, headed by the prince 
of Lichtenſtein, had orders to paſs 
the line of the French to the rear of 
their right, ſeizing at the fame time 
on whatever advantageous points 
ſhould be found in the intervals of 
the columns. , Melas ſtrengthened 
this movement-by batteries corre- 
ſponding to the direction of the 
troops; this manceuvre decided 
the victory. 

Towards ſive in the evening ge- 
neral Melas attacked in flank, with 
the grenadiers of Paar, the poſt of 
Novi, which had coſt ſo much 
blood from the beginning of the ac- 
tion, and which Moreau had juſt 
reinforced in this part, to cover the 
retreat which he had now ordered; 
the French were conſtrained to 
abandon it, finding themſetves al. 
moſt ſurrounded; the column of 
the prince of Lichtenſtein having 
cut off their communication _— 
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nk upon Ovada. This 
retreat was executed atfirſt in good 
order; but the artillery having 
choked up the road in paſſing 
through the village of Paſturano, 
the divifion which formed the rear- 
guard found the village ſo incum- 
bered, that, forced to halt, it was 
thrown into _ diſorder, and ſoon 
overtaken by the corps of general 
Karackzy, whom Suwarrow had 
ſent in purſuit, The French gene- 
rals Perignon, Grouchy, and Par- 
thenau, made the laſt exertions to 
rally this rear-guard, but could not 
ſucceed; all three were wounded 
and made priſoners, as well as the 
Piedmonteſe general Colli. Night 
put an end to the combat, 
The French had defended not 
only with valour, but with the 
courage of deſpair, againſt the mul- 
tiplied attacks of troops as valiant 
and. greatly ſuperior in number, a 
poſition very ſtrong by its nature, 
and covered by trees and buſhes, 
which rendered acceſs to it very dit 
ficult on every fide. This poſition 
was ſtill more formidable by a 
numerous artillery, advantageouſly 
Placed, and very well ſerved. But 
in the ſame degree that their confi- 
dence had been ſu through 
the whole day by thoſe advantages 
of ground, and by the little ſucceſs 
of the attacks of general Kray's 
corps, and of the Ruſſian diviſions 
againſt the left and the centre, ſo 
was the loſs of the French great, 
and their retreat precipitate, when 
—_ 22 by his able manœu- 

ſucceeded in diſlodgin 

their right. ging 
If we except the battle of Mal- 
laquet, gained by the duke of 
arlborough and prince Eugene 
againſt marſhal de Villars in 1709, 
= 39,000 men periſhed, —and 
that of Frankfort on the Order iu 


Gui, they could retreat only by 
their left 
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17 5%, between the Pruſſians and the 
Ruſſians, when Frederick II. left 
nearly 20, ooo men in the field of 
battle, and did not abandon it till 
he made as horrible a carnage of 
the Ruſſian infantry,—no other bat- 
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tle in this century was as bloody as 
that of Novi. The loſs on both 
fides is eſtimated at the loweſt to 
amount to 25,000 men. As at 
Malplaquet, the two armies, en- 
gaged on all points of their line, dig 
not ceaſe deſtroying each as long as 
the day laſted ; or as at the battle of 
Frankfort, where general Landohn's 
fine manceuvre decided the victory: 
the advantage remained uncertain 
at Novi, till the moment when ge- 
neral Melas fucceeded in turning 
the right wing of the French, 
One of the principal cauſes of 
this carnage in engagements, and 
which rage is continually increaſin 
is the heroic intrepidity with which 
the generals on both fides lead on 
their troops, expoſe themſelves to 
the thickeſt of the danger, and Taife 
even to enthuſiaſm (for fuck is the 


expreſſion in the official reports on 


both ſides) the courage of their fol- 
diers, inſpiring a military fanaticiſm. 
Joubert was the victim of this thirſt 
of glory; inſtead of placing him 
ſelt at firſt within reach of judging, 
by Suwarrow's firſt movements, of 
his principal plan, and reſervi 
higiſelf in order to ſtrike decifive 
ſtrokes at the proper time and place, 
when he ſhould have diſcovered it, 
he ran the riſk of heading at the he- 
ginning of the action a charge f 
bayonets againſt the firſt corps that 
moved, — be fell, and this barren 
honour deprived his army, from the - 
firſt motion, of the ſoul which ani 
mated its movements. His place 
without doubt was well filled 
Moreau, who had the ſecret of hu 
plan, but had not his thoughts ; an 
never during an action is the * 
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of him who commands ſufficiently 
made up even by another more 


The French army retreated dur- 


ing the night to the Apennines, 


urſued by general Karackzy, who 
d taken poſſeſſion at Paſturano of 


2 part of the field-artillery, Moreau 
covered his retreat by occupying the 


Red Mountain, where general St. 
Cyr polted himſelf with bis diviſion 
within reach of defending, towards 
the road of Gair, the approaches to 
the reſt of the 
French army rallied by degrees, 


and took its former poſitions, Mo- 


reau went to Geneva, and preſſed 
general Championet to go and take 
the command, to which he was 
named a ſhort time after by the di- 


rectory, who had decreed the arm 


of the Alps to that of Italy, | 
The victory of Novi, the whole 
honour of which Suwarrow gene- 
rouſly attributed to general Melas, 
was ſo diſputed, that the allies could 
draw no other advantages from it 


for the moment than the certainty 


of the taking of the citadel of Tor- 
tona, againſt which the attack was 
now more vigorouſly directed. It 
had hitherto been conducted ſlowly, 
on account of the rockineſs of the 
ſoil; the weakening alſo of the 
French army, and the means there- 
by .of detaching towards Switzer- 
land a body of troops conſiderable 


enough to ſupport the left of the 


Auſtrian army, or, if it were too late, 


to re-eſtabliſh its poſitions, to cloſe 


at leaſt on that fide the entrance in- 


to Italy. General Kray, with a part 


of his diviſion, was charged with 
this diverſion, and marched towards 
the valleys by Novara. Suwarrow, 
after thus detachiug his riglit wing, 
and ordering general Melas to ob- 
ſerve the French army, which kept 
its advanced polts on the reverſe of 


| the Apraniues, marched with the 
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centre towards Aſti, to hinder the 
junction of Championet with the 
army of Joubert, or at leaſt to oblige 
him to form it beyond the Alps, and 
decide him to evacuate the Ligurian 
republic. This movement towards 
the French Alps had alſo for its ob- 
ject to retain the troops which oc- 
cupied this frontier in their poſi- 
tions, and to oblige Championet to 
ſtrengthen rather than weaken ity 
the allies covered alſo by this move- 
ment the fiege of Coni, for which 
it became neceſſary to take advan- 
tage of the remainder of the fine 
ſeaſon, 

The citadel of Tortona had ca- 
pitulated on condition that the 
place ſhould not be given up to 
the allies till ten days after, pro- 
vided alſo that during that time it 
received no ſuccour. The ſitu- 
ation of Genoa became every day 
more critical : general Klenau, who 
had taken poſſeſſion of Fort St. 
Maria and of Siſtri di Levante, 
advanced on that fide, and admiral 
Nelſon blocked up the port with 
a ſquadron, The inhabitants ſuf- 
fered real famine; the French did 


not, however, abandon this city, ſo 


important and ſo unfortunate in 
the wars of Italy—the prey of the 
conquerors, and the laſt reſource of 
the conquered, | | 

The Bochetta, however, was not 
attacked, and the entrenched poſt- 
tion of the French army in the 
Ligurian republic continued un- 
broken, General Klenau, having 
puſhed his poſts further along the 


coaſt, where the frigates of the 


Engliſh ſquadron protected bis 
march, was anxious to attack Rec- 
co, an important poſt, four leagues 
diſtant from Genoa ; he was fe- 
pulſed by the diviſion under gene- 
ral Miolis, which covered Genoa 
on the eaſt, between ther 

Bobbio and the fea, Moreau, 2 


, 
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was himfelf preſent in this action, 
ſupported Miolis* diviſion with 
1550 men, under general Watrin, 
who, having tutned Klenau's right 
wing by the heights of Toriglia and 
Fontana Cona, attacked bim in 
flank, 'while Miolis met him in 
front. Klenau, after conſiderable 
loſs, was forced to retreat upon the 
mountain beyond Rappallo. 
The new general of the French 
army in nah, Championet, de- 
tached towards the Col de Tende, 
by the Valley of Barcelonette, w hat- 
ever forces he could diſpoſe of, 
which forces were to have been 
employed, as has already been ob- 
ſerved, at the moment of the —4 
ral attack in Switzerland and Italy, 
to make diverſions by bis right on 
Coni and Feneſtrelles, blocked up 
by the allies, and by his left on 
Mount Cenis and the Novelleſe, 
on St. Bernard and the Valley of 
Auſt. Thoſe different attacks on 
the whole frontier of the Alps and 
of Piedmont took place (13th to 
th Auguſt) on the ſame day and 
at the ſame hours as the battles of 
Zurich and St. Gothard, and the 
bloody engagement of Novi. The 
pu of the Tuile, on Mount St. 
raard, was carried, ſword in 
hand, by general Compans; the 
troops of Mount Cenis took poſ- 


valleſe; thoſe of Mount Genierre 
marched upon Oulx and Exiles; 
the advanced guard of the camp of 
Fournoux on the Ubrave, led on by 
general Flavigny, ſeized on the im- 
portant poſt of the Barricades. 
Such were the movements and 
attacks of the intermediary army 
of the Alps, ſcarcely formed under 
Championet. The troops which, 
under the orders of Moreau, were 
to form the army of the Rhine, 
and which were already aſſembled, 
under the proviſionary command 


ſeſſion of the Ferriere and the No- 
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of general Muller, between Mentz 
and Manheim, did not execute the 
meaſure which had been concerted, 
that of dividing the attention of the 
archduke, till the latter end of 
Auguſt, fifteen days after the ac- 
tions in Switzerland and Italy. The 
object of this expedition was to 
draw off from the right ſide of the 
Rhine, and the banks of the Nec- 
ker and the Mein, ſuch reſources 
'As the imperial army would have 
found in thoſe quarters, and alfo to 
ſecure. ſuch places and poſts as 
might contribute to favour its 
march towards the Lower Rhine. 
General Muller had eſtabliſhed his 
head-quarters (25th Auguſt) at 
Manheim; his advanced guard had 
marched towards Heidelberg and 
Schwetzingen, and he detached an- 
other column of troops on the right 
fide. After having iſſued two pro- 
clamations, one to his army, to re- 
commend reſpe& to property, ſo 
often violated in this unfortunate 
country; another to the inhabitants, 
to engage them to remain at their 
homes, and to diſſuade them from 
defending themſelves; Muller 
marched upon Schwetzingen, and 
afterwards upon Wiſloch; Heidel- 
berg was occupied (26th Auguit) 
by the French, after diſlodgiag 
Szeckler's huflars, 
At the ſame time general Bara- 
y d' Hilliers, commanding the left 
of the army of the Rhine, left 
Mentz with a corps compoſed of 
infantry, of light troops and horſe 
artillery, which had been drawn 
from the garriſons of Ehrenbreit- 
ſtein and Mentz. This corps was 
divided into two parts; the firſt 
marched upon Frankfort, and the 
ſecond upon Aſchaffenburg : that 
which appeared before Frankfort 
took poſſeſſion of the gates and of 
all the exterior poſts. The French 
general at firſt exacted the delivery 
f 


of conſiderable magazines of cloth- 
ing, which, he was aſſured, had 
been made for the imperial army. 

After a negotiation, which laſted 
two days, — d'Hilliers im- 
poſed a contribution on the * 
of 528,000 livres; he afterwards 
raiſed this kind of blockade, paſſed 
the Mein at the bridge of Sachſen- 
hauſen, and, marching by the Berg- 
ſtraſs into the country of Darmſtadt, 
reached (iſt September) NERDS 
where he joined general Muller 
diviſion. Theſe generals had puſh- 
ed ,their advanced guards as far as 
Heilbron ; but, after having car- 
ried off or deſtroyed the magazines, 
they were forced to retreat on the 
approach of the dragoons of La 

Tur, who had marched to the 
ſupport of Szeckler's huſſars. A 
body of imperial troops had aſſem- 
bled in haſte between Heilbron and 
Ludwiſsburg; general Meerveldt 
marched alſo a part of general 
Stzarray's divifion by the two roads 
of Radſtadt and Pfarzheim, and 
drove back the advanced guards of 
the French. 

On the firſt news of the move- 
ments of the French towards Sua- 
bia (27th Auguſt) the archduke 
detached from Schaff hauſen eight 
battalions of Auſtrian infantry, of 
which part took the road of Vil- 
lingen, and the other that of Briſ- 
gaw. A fuccour more conſider- 
able, perhaps, from the opinion 
and the confidence which it re- 

eſtabliſhed among the people of 
thoſe unfortunate countries, and 
from the conſequences of this na- 
tional inſurrection, the general 
rifing of the peaſants, or the land- 
ſturm, invited by the proclamations 
of the elector of Mentz to the defence 
of their homes, and organifed by 
the baron D'Albini. This miniſter 
had diſcovered conſiderable energy 

in the beginning of the negotiations 
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of Radſtadt ; he put himfelf at the 
head of the land- ſturm, command- 
ed, under his direction, by general 
De Faber; the armed peaſants 
united themſelves to the Auſtrians, 
and routed a French party near 
Seligenſtadt. The eleRor allowed 
this national guard field-pay, and 
bound himſelf to continue it till 
the aſſembling of the imperial army 
permitted him'to diſband the land- 
ſturm. A third only of the inha- 
bitants were obliged to be preſent 
under arms, and were to be reliev- 
ed every eight days by one of the 
two other thirds that remained in 
the communes. Foot and horſe of 
the line were mingled with the 
peaſants, in the proportion of one 
man to ten, and charged to inſtruct 
them in military manceuvres, 

This ſudden alarm, ſpread through 
the electorate of Mentz and the 
circle of Franconia, gave the allies 
an auxiliary force, which they had 
hitherto vainly ſolicited ; and the 
ardour ſpreading itſelf as rapidly 
this time as terror during the pre · 
ceding invaſions, more than 30,000 
men roſe in arms, a great number 
of which were ſent back. Corps 
of ' grenadiers and light-horſe were 
formed, to which were attached 
companies of artillery and ſqua- 
drons of Szeckler's huſſars. The 
baron d'Albini gave notice to the 
commander of Mentz, that if he 
ſuffered any of the German na- 
tional guards to be ſhot, he would 
make repriſals on the French na- 
tional guards which the fate of war 
threw into his hands. This new 
army croſſed Frankfort, occupied 
the banks of the Mein, and threat - 
ened Mentz. 

The neutrality of the tertitory of 
the landgrave was reſpected; he 
himſelf was faithful in obſerving it, 
and, in order to ſupport it, increal- 
ed the garriſon of Darmſtadt. It is 


a fe- 
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4 fernarkable example of the fingu+ 
lar policy of modern times, to ſee, 
amidſt a people in arms, a territory, 


rt in commotions which raiſe u 
whole nations, defended b 
tical conventions-from the fire and 
ravages of war which ſurround it. 
Let theſe mutual engagements, 
which, for a time at leaſt, preſerve 
men from their own fury, —let this 
reſpe& for public faith be the ef- 
feds of fear and ambition, or the 
reſult of any other motives, it were 
to be wiſhed that thoſe laſt ties of 
civiliſed ſociety may continue un- 
broken, and that this moral gua- 
rantee of the weak againſt the 
ſtrong may remain whole amidſt 
the general ſhipwreck, 
During this incurſion, which re- 
ſembled rather an extended forag- 
ing party, the French did not con- 
fine themſelves. to threats againſt 
the inhabitants who had taken 
arms —ſeveral villages were ill-treat- 
ed, and Sinzheim was reduced to 
aſhes, General Muller, after aſ- 
ſembling his columns at Schweitz- 
ingen (3d September), had an army 
of about 18,000 men. He inveſted 
- Philipſburg, ordered a bridge of 
boats to be towed up from Mentz, 
in order to ſecure his communica- 
tons, and even his retreat, on the 
left fide, took poſt on the Necker, 
near Bruchſal, and began (jth Fe- 
bruary) to bombard Philipſburg. 
The 9 of Salm, the ſame 
who had ſo firmly anſwered the 
ſummons of general Bernadotte at 
the beginning of the campaign, 
commanded in this place: the gar- 
riſou, compoſed of troops of the 
Circles, had been fince reinforced 
by a detachment of Auſtrian troops. 
The archduke had already-re- 
gned to general Hotze the com- 
mand of the allied army in Switz- 
—_— and relie ved the greateſt 
Fl * 


the inhabitants of which take no 


poli- 


'Suabia and check the French on the 
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part of the Auſtrian diviſions in the 
entrenched poſitions at Zurich by 
Ruſſian troops. Maſſena, taking 
advantage of theſe counter-marches 
and frequent changes on the line of 
the Lake of Zurich and Wallenſtadt, 
preſſed more cloſely upon the left 
of the allies. He had attacked 
anew at Walliſhoffen the Swiſs le- 
gions, commanded by M. de Ro- 
verea: this engagement between, 
the advanced poſts, where the coſ- 
ſacks fought for the firſt time, was 
attended with no reſult of import- 
ance, The generals Soult and Mo- 
litor made a more vigorous attack 
on the poſts of Uznach and Gla- 
ris, and ſucceeded in taking more 
advantageous poſitions. 
Notwithſtanding thoſe menaces 
on the rear of his army, the arch- 
duke made no change in the poſi- 
tion at Zurich, but continued his 
movement by the right flank, and 
croſſed the Rhine with a conſider- 


able body of Auſtrian troops, part 


of which marched on the ſide of 
Briſgaw. On the 4th of September 
his head-quarters were fixed at Do- 
nawſchingen, from whence gene- 


ral Stzarray had marched to the re- 


lief of Philipſburg. This opera- 
tion, and the new urrangements in 
the allied armies of Switzerland and 
Italy, were made not only to cover 


left ſide of the Rhine; a different 
repartition of the armies was about 
to take place: the counter- march 
of general Kray, who had already 
reached Milan, and received orders 
to retrograde with his diviſion, the 
re- union in Switzerland of the 
whole of the auxiliary Ruſſian ons 
in the pay of England, the march 
of the corps of the prince of Conde 


.towards Schaffhauſen, the forma- 


tion of the imperial army and that 
of the empire, under the orders of 
the archduke, in Suabia, to the 

; 2B amount 
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amount of 60, ooo men, were the 
firſt indications of a new plan of 
operations, ſince the active and vi- 
gorous. defence of the French, in 
ſpite of the conſtant reverſes and 
immenſe loſſes they had undergone 
in men and ſtores of every kind, 
had defeated all the projects of the 
allies, whoſe loſſes, not leſs conſi- 
derable, rendered the further exe- 
cution of their plans impractica- 
ble at that moment. 

In order to return to the do- 
meſtic affairs of the French repub- 
lic, we ſhall here finiſh the recital 
of this general attack, of this ſe- 
ries of actions, in which about three 
hundred thouſand men were en- 

ged at the ſame time, with equal 

ry, from the Gulf of Genoa to 
the Lower Rhine, without any de- 
ciſive advantage reſulting either to 
the French government or the co- 
alition, without even any change in 
their reſpective poſitions from this 
terrible hock, by which both par- 
ties, alternately conquerors and 
. conquered, were almoſt every-where 
equally exhauſted, Impreſſed, 


things, favourable, upon the whole, 
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his numerous cavalry could neither 
without doubt, with this ſtate of - ſubſiſt nor act. 


to the republic, loſing all hope of 
retaking, before the ſeaſon cloſed, 
his former poſitions on the High 
Alps, unable to recover the advan- 
tages which he had loſt in ſacrific- 
ing to the ſafety of the army of 
Italy, and to the glory of Suwar- 
row, that part of his forces which 
was deſtined to pierce into the Val- 
ley of the Aar, having no lenger 
troops enough to throw Maſſena on 
his left, and force him to abandon 
his impregnable poſition, by which 
he covered the weakeſt part of the 
frontiers of France, the archduks 
was about to change, or rather ex- 
tend his plan of operations ; he 
conſidered the whole of Switzer- 
land as a fingle point, where the 
French government had collected 
the greater part of its forces, and 
diſpoſed himſelf to act on the flanks, 
and chiefly on the left flank, of this 
vaſt and formidable poſition, by 
turning, on the fide of Italy and 
Alſace, that maſs of mountains, 
that theatre ſteeped in blood, ex- 
hauſted and depopulated, and where 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Jacobin Aſſociations throughout the Republic. Royalift Inſurrefion in 
the South. Defeat of the Royalifts. Troubles of Bourdeaux. Meaſures 
of Safety propoſed by a Commiſſion named for ſaving the Country. Des 
nunciation in the Council again the Directory. Proclamation of the Di- 
rectory againfl Royalifm. Motion of General Jourdan for ſaving the 
Country. Means adopted by the Facobtn Party to carry through this Mo- 
tion <vithout Diſcuſſion. Changes in the Miniſiry and the Adminiftra- 
tion of Paris. State of St. Domingo. Proclamation of General Rigaud - 
againfl Touſſaint Louverture. Impoliqy of the late Directory. Civil War 
in the Colony. Peace reflored. Actual State of the French and allied Re- 
publics. Batavian Republic. Advantages and Publicity of the projected 
Expeditions 218 from the Downs of the Firft Grand Diviſions 


State of the Engliſh and Ruſſian Forces employed in the Expedition, State 
1 the Dutch and French Troops in Holland. Political Situation of the 
atavian Republic. Denunciation againſt the Batavian Government by 
the Facobins of Parig Addreſs of the Batavian Embaſſador, and Supe 
preſſion of the Calummiatorr. Summons of Surrender to the Dutch Fleet. 
Landing of the Engliſh Army under General Abercrombie. Defeat of the 
Dutch. Revolt of the Sailors on board the Dutch Fleet. Surrender 
the Fleet to the Engliſh. Overtures made by General Abercrombie to t 
Batavian Government. March of General Brune towards North Hol- 
land. Reſpeflive Poſitions of the Armies. Ill Succeſi of the Attack on 
the Engliſh by the French and Dutch Armies. Fruitleſs Diverſion of the 
Prince of Orange on the Eaftern Frontiers. © 1 for the De- 
Fence of Amſterdam. Landin 7. the Duke of York and the Ruſſian 
Troops. General Attack of a ** and Ruſſians on the French and 
Dutch Lines. Battle of Bergen. Reſult of the Action. Deſcent of the 
Engliſh in Priefland. Formidable * ry s of Defence by General 
Brune. General Attack on the French and Dutch Lines. Defeat and 
Retreat of the French and Dutch Army. Surinam taken by the Engliſh. 
Embarraſſment of the French Government in the Aſiflance given to Hol- 
land. Progreſs of the Archduke's Army in Suabia. Relief of Philips= 


burg. Defeat of the French at Manbeim. Menace of the Archduke te 
paſs, the Rhine. | . 


AETHOUGH the directory, fort, the ſame ſpirit of diſorgani- 
in ſhutting up the jacobin ſation and inſubordination prevails 
club of Paris, had lopped off the ed; and, as if the conſpiracy ſpok- 
Principal head of this anarchical en of in the council of the elders 
hydra, the monſter. had multiplied had not been a figure, exploſions 
itſelf, and ſtill continued to threat- in thoſe different latitudes took 
7 from various 5 the ruin place (6th Auguſt) on the ſame 
of the republic. From Amiens ig day. Toulouſe, the great focus of 


= north to the Mediterranean, jacobiniſm in the South of France, 
where the excluſive patriots had, 
2B 2 fhnce * 


rom the eaſtern frontier to Roche» 
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fince the zoth of Praireal, reigned 


unrivalled, became the theatre of 


civil contention, and was on the 


-point of being befieged by an army 


of ſixteen thouſand royaliſts, who, 


it is aſſerted, had been ſet in mo- 


tion by the manceuvres of the jaco- 
binical party. This royaliſt army 
had marched from the neighbourin 
departments, under experience 


leaders, with all the apparatus of war, 


proclaiming Louis the XVIIIth, 
and re-eſtabliſhing, in the various 
communes through which they 
paſſed, as far as lay in their power, 
the ancient order of things. Va. 
rious conflicts took place in the 


. country around Toulouſe between 


the republican columns and thoſe 
royaliſts; the latter of whom, after 
a ſevere engagement, were diſperſ- 


ed, leaving upwards of a thouſand 


men on the field, with their com- 
mander in chief and the whole of 
their artillery. | 
Bourdeaux was alſo for a time 
the theatre of jacobinical diſorder, 


The municipal adminiſtration was 


in the hands of the exclofive pa- 
triots. In a fray, of which it ap- 
pears that the officers of the police 
were the inſtigators, ſeveral citizens 
were killed and wounded ; others 
were impriſoned; and that com- 
mune exhibited for a time thoſe 
ſcenes of affright and conſternation 
which marked the days of the reign 
of terror. Partial meaſures were 
taken by the government for the 
ſuppreſſion of theſe diſorders; but 
no effectual remedy could be ap- 
plied whilſt the anarchiſts found 
advocates in the ſeat of power, who, 
blaming in the legiſſative body the 
exceſſes of the faction, made it un- 
derſtood that it was not their pro- 


jects, but their imprudence, which 


had incurred their diſapprobation. 
The two leading members of the 


directory ſtill continued to be the 


objects of their perſecution ; and 
the paper moſt accredited amongſt 
them, the compilers of which were 
members of the council of five 
hundred, declared, on the ſhutting 
up of the jacobin club, that Sieyes 
and Barras were both conſpirators, 
and in ſecret alliance with foreign 
e The inſurrection in the 
outh had led the council to pro- 

ſe the ſelection of ſeven mem- 

rs, to take into confideration the 
danger of the country, and propoſe 
ſuch meaſures as would beſt remedy 
the evil. This meaſure was judged 
an innovation in the executive 
power; however, in the agitation 
of the public mind, that compro- 
miſe with the faction was deemed 
not impolitic; eſpecially as the 
moderate party, being the moſt nu- 
merous, would influence the choice 
of the commiſſion. The party for 
ſaving the country by extraordi- 
nary meaſures, by which was meant 
the ſuſpenſion of the preſent con- 
ſtitution, and the taking the power 
into their own hands, had been 
ſomewhat diſconcerted by the firm- 
neſs of government, in ſhutting up 
the jacobin afſembly at Paris; but 
as this was a meaſure they could 
not openly cenſure, fince the mem. 
bers of the ſociety had incurred 
their diſſolution by their impru- 
dent fury, yet, as popular ſocieties 
were the only poſſible mode of ar- 
riving at the power which they 
ſought, general Angereau was com. 
— to move in the council 
of five hundred for the re- organi- 


. ſation of thoſe ſocieties, which mo- 


tion paſſed, and was ſent to the 
conſideration of the commiſſion Ju 
mentioned, The report of tht 
commiſſion did not at all corre- 
ſpond with the views of the fav1"s 


party. It conſiſted principally n 


propoſitions for the more ſpe 4 
augmentation and organiſation * 
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the armies, in giving the greateſt 
conſtitutional latitude to the powers 
of the directory, particularly in the 
ſuppreſſion of publications, whether 
royaliſt of terroriſt, ſubverſive of 
ublic authority. This laſt propo- 
Rtion was paſſed over in ſilence at 
the time: but when the directory, 
urged by the increaſing ſeditious 
ſpirit of the journaliſts of both fac- 
tions, ſuppreſſed the newſpapers, 
(of which fo preſſion notice was 
immediatel f 
the — 5 the violent party at- 
tacked the meaſure as diſaſtrous, 
unconſtitutional, and pregnant with 
every calamity. It was repreſented 
that the directory had uſurped the 
power of trans forming into a con- 
ſpirator every writer who diſpleaſ- 
ed them; that what they had com- 
mitted was an act of inſupporta- 
ble tyranny; that they were me- 
ditating themſelves the ſubverſion 
of the republic, puniſhing neither 
dilapidators nor traitors, 505 ſeek · 
ing to deliver up the patriots, tied 
hands and feet, to the comman 
enemy; that they had, perhaps, a 
treaty of peace in one pocket, and 
a new conſtitution in the other; 
that the legiſlative body was op- 
preſſed and degraded; and, in ſhort, 
that it was the moment to call the 
people in arms to their aſſiſtance, 
and to unite with them, in order to 
ſave each other. ; | 
Theſe declarations, which diſco- 
yered the ſecret views of the party, 
who were not altogether miſtaken 
in their conjetures,. were repreſſed 
with. indignation by the moderate 
part of the council, and apologiſed 
for by the reſt. The commiſſion 
of ſeven had propoſed a- wiſe and 
moderate plan for the organiſation 
of the popular ſocieties; and the di- 
rectory had publiſhed a long and 
— ray addreſs to the French 
' 


People, inveighing againſt provo- 


way. 


ent in a meſſage to 
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cations to royalty, and painting, 
in ſtrong and vivid colouring, the 
deſolation and calamities which 
would attend its reſtoration: but 
neither the wiſdom of the commiſ- 

'fion, nor the profeſſion of faith 
of the directory, were of any avail ; 
the party would no longer liſten to 
compromiſe, and were determined 
to ſave the country in their own 

Having exhauſted every 
other mode of perſuaſion, ſeeing 
the formation of popular ſocieties 
diſcouraged by the government, 
and the jacobin journaliſts, the he- 
ralds of the party, ſuppreſſed, and 
finding that the commiſſion for the 
propoſal of meaſures of public ſafe- 
ty recommended ſuch as ſtrength- 
ened the hand of the executive 
poyer, which it was their purpoſe 
to deſtroy, — they reſolved to bring 
the queſtion before the public, plain 
and undiſguiſed, fince none of the 
indirect methods which they had 
hitherto undertaken had ſucceeded, 
To give dignity to their project, it 
was neceſſary to have the queſtion 
introduced by a member, whoſe 
impartiality would give weight to 
his opinion, and whoſe . energy 
would carry it through the, oppo- 
fition which it would neceſſarily 
meet with from the moderate part 
of the council. Angereau had been 
employed in moving for the orga- 
niſation of the popular ſocieties : 
the inſtrument of their preſent pro- 

jects was general Jourdan, for it 
was a ſtep of no little importance to 

the party to have experienced mili- 
tary men at their head. Jourdan 
repreſented the dangers with which 
the republic_ was threatened ; the 
treaſon which had prepared the de- 
feat of the armies; Italy loſt for 
liberty ; fortified places given up 
by perfidy, or forced to ſurrender 


for want of ſubſiſtence; the armies 
a prey to dilapidators ; the, fron- 
| 233 tiers 
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tiers threatened; the Batavian re- 


public invaded, and its fleet given 


up to the enemy, through the moſt 
baſe and infamous cowardice. Such 


he deſcribed the ſituation of affairs 


without: within, a vaſt royaliſt 


ec he aſſerted, was tho- 
roughly organiſed, having its com- 
mittees and chiefs at Paris; on 
every ſide the torches of civil war 
lighted, and the patriots ſacrificed. 
But admitting the ſtatement to be 


true, and that theſe dangers really 


exiſted, it was by no means a clear 
point that the remedy propoſed 
would not have increaſed the evil; 
the hands by which this remedy was 
offered made its application with 
eat reaſon ſuſpected. The part 
ad hoped to have carried this 8 
tion by acclamation, knowing how 
fatal any diſcuſſion would be to 
their project; and therefore, when 
a member of the oppoſite fide pre- 
ſented himſelf at the tribune to 


ſpeak on the motion, they drowned , 


his voice with their tumult, and oc- 
caſioned one of thoſe ſcenes which 
had ſo often diſgraced the delibera- 
tions of former afſemblies. Their 
aim was to have terrified the majo- 
rity into compliance, having adopted 


the meafures employed in thoſe re- 


volutionary periods of ſurrounding 
the hall with a crowd devoted to 
their 8 the orators witliout 

ing thoſe within; and mea- 
ſures were equally taken, had the 
council of five hundred adopted it, 
to puſh it with the ſame vigour 
through the council of the elders. 
But the majority ſtood inflexible ; 
and, on the menace of the preſident, 
Boulay de la Meurthe, to diſſolve 
the aſſembly, the diſcuſſion of the 
queſtion was permitted to' take 
place. $ = 0 RT Y 


The member under whoſe au- 


ſpices the reſolution was introdu- 
ed, and who had propoſed the 


* 


ſame meaſure in the commiſſion of 
ſeven, = Lamarque, after ſtating 
that. the republicans, though di- 
vided reſpecting the means, were 
agreed with reſpect to the baſis of 
the queſtion, endeavoured to prove 
that the declaration could be at- 
tended with no danger; that no 
idea was entertained of overturning 
the conſtitution; that no one har- 
boured a thought of introducing 
the revolutionary regimen; but that 
it was neceſſary to give a ſtrong 
impulſe to the national force, and 
raiſe it up in a maſs for the ſalvation 
of the country ; that the meaſure 
would not interfere with the har- 
mony of the ſupreme authorities, 
but that, on the contrary, the pub- 
licity of the means would give 
ſtrength to the execution. Lucien 
Bonaparte, who on various occa- 
fions had firſt mounted the breach, 
in the time even when the late direc- 
tory was omnipotent, and who then 
firſt warned his countrymen againſt 
the ambitious and impolitic pro- 
jeſcts of that body, with reſpect to 
the allied republics, as well as 
againſt their deſpotic and corrupted 
machinations at home, preſented 
himſelf firſt at the tribune to com- 
bat the motion, having already 
oppoſed it at the commiſſion of 
ſeven. He obſerved, tliat he knew 
but of two modes of faving the 
republic, that of plenary confidence 


in the directory, and the adjourn- 


ment of the ſpirit of oppoſition. 
He added, that the council of the 
elders, which had ſo often ſaved the 
country, would agaih fave it; he 
recommended again a firm confi- 
dence in the preſent directory, 
againſt which no proofs either of 
treaſon or ignorance had been 
ſtated, treating as chimerical the 
projects of dictatorſhip, which their 
enemies had ſo peremptorily attri- 
buted 'to them. This * 
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interrupted at various times by the 
eries and vociferations of the par- 
tiſans of the motion, and it was 
with difficulty that he concluded, 
by proteſting againſt the projects 
of permanence, federation, and 
other revolutionary meaſures, which 
had been hinted at, and by moving 
the previous queſtion on Jourdan's 
motion. 

In favour of the motion it was 
urged, by other ſpeakers, that the 
danger of the country was greater 
than in 1992; that an augmenta- 
tion of the power of the directory 
would be dangerous, fince it was 
that power which, after the 18th 
Fructidor, had driven the republic 
to the brink of the abyſs. On the 
other fide it was contended that 
thoſe violent and extraordina 
meaſures, which were none oe 
ed, could not be too ſtrongly mis- 
truſted ; that though proteſtations 
againſt the revolutionary regimen 
had been made, and no doubt with 
ſincerity, yet that it was a thing of 
fuch form and quality, as not to be 
rejected or adopted by a fingle act; 
that the conſtitution had already 
provided for extraordinary caſes, 
and that therefore the motion was 
uſeleſs; that when the convention 
made the firſt ſtep towards its ſub- 
Jugation, it did not foreſee the law 
againſt the ſuſpected of the 17th of 
September, nor that of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal of the 224 Prai- 
real; and that great care ſhould be 
taken, leſt, in order to avert evils, 
for which conſtitutional remedies 
were at hand, ſuch meaſures ſhould 
be adopted as would inſenſibly lead 
on the nation to the commiſhon or 
ſufferance of crimes, the bare idea 
of which was ſufficient at preſent 
to make the aſſembly ſtart back with 
horror, The adjournment of the 
diſcuſſion to the followin day 
weakened conſiderably the hopes of 
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the party friendly to the motion, 
when it was combated with great 
force of eloquence and ſtrength of 
reaſoning by the preſident of the 
council. Many other incidents 
occurred during the debate, which 
gave freſh room for declamation to 
the party. for ſtrong meaſures, 
among which was the diſmiſſal of 
Bernadotte from the miniſtry of 
war, which was proclaimed in the 
council, and gave colour to the aſ- 
ſertions Ire. made, that the di- 
rectory was mediting a coup-d'etat 
on the repreſentation, At length 
the previous queſtion was put and 
carried by a conſiderable majority, 
when the nominal appeal being de- 
manded, the propoſition of decla - 
ring the country in danger was ne- 
eatfved by a majority of 245 voices 
againſt 171. 

No queſtion fince the revolution 
had cauſed greater apprehenſions, 
or more lively agitations, than this 
abſtract propoſition for declaring, 
what every one felt to be true, that 
the country was in danger. The 
citizens of Paris, almoſt at all times 


indifferent with reſpect to the ſtats 


or ſtruggle of parties, took ſerious 
intereſt in the diſcuſſion of this 
queſtion, During the two days 
that it laſted, the groupes which ſur- 
rounded the courts during the ſit - 
tings augmented in number at the 
clofe of each day, filed off ints 
different quarters of the town, to 
prompt the inhabitants to inſur- 
rection and diſorder, Deputies were 
inſulted, and even aſſaulted in go- 
ing in and out of the council; the 
overthrow of Sieyes and Barras, and 
cries for pikes to ſave the cauntry, 
iſſued from the mouths of this tur- 
bulent multitude, whom the guard 
endeavoured leſs to reſtrain thah to 
watch, and prevent more material 
miſchief. The triumph of the mo- 
derate party was A nor did 
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the directory loſe the opportunity 
of following up the victory, by 


making conſiderable changgg in the 
municipal and departmeiſtal ad- 
miniſtrations in Paris ; replacing 
men who had thruſt themfelves in 
after the zoth Praireal, of whom 
thoſe who were at all known were 
infamous for revolutionary crimes, 
and. who had mingled in this pro- 
Je& of ſaving the country, by a pre» 
vious organiſation of the means, 
had the queſtion been carried. 
Theſe men were replaced by others 
of weight and —— whoſe 
names gave credit to the places 
which they filled. -One remarkable 
exception, however, took place 
with reſpect to the miniſter at war, 
Bernadotte, who had been drawn, 
perhaps inconſiderately, into the 
protection of the meaſure ; the di- 
rectory ſent him his diſmiſſion, 


and imprudently replaced him by 


a terroriſt of famous memory, the 
beſieger of the city of Lyons, Du- 
bois de Crance. | 
It was not France alone that was 

given up as a prey to contending 
parties; a ci l war had broken out 
at this period, and for a ſhort time 
raged with dreadful fury in the 
chief of the French colonies, St. 
Domingo, between Rigaud, gene- 
ral of the ſouthern departments of 
this iſland, and the general-in-chief, 
Touſſaint Louverture. It appears 
that the conduct of this latter ge- 
neral, in his adminiſtration of the 
colony, had long been diſpleaſing 
to Rigaud, who could not enter 
into Touſſaint's policy of keeping 


well with all parties, of making a 


ſalutary compromiſe with circum- 
ſtances, and leſſening, as far as was 
conſiſtent with the colony, the 
horrors of war. The accuſation 
againſt Touſſaint was couched in 
a proclamation addreſſed to the 


inhabitants of the ſouthern part of 


in contempt of the 
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the colony. In this proclamation 
(ad of June) Rigaud informed them, 
that he had been aſſured that emi- 
grants, and, amongſt others, thoſe 
whom he had himſelf ſent out of 
the colony, had found protection 
with Touſſaint, and had calumni- 
ated him to that general; that had 
thoſe calumnies been reſtrained to 
reproaches or ill- founded accuſa- 
tions, he ſnould have treated them 
with merited contempt, but that 
theſe reproaches had been raiſed 
into. menaces againſt . themſelves, 
and againſt the republic. He ob- 
ſerved that Touſſaint had charged 
him with raiſing the ſtandard of 
revolt againſt the republic, whilſt 
he had ſhown, on every occaſion, 
the greateſt reſpe& for the conſti- 
tuted authorities, combating the 
Engliſh and their partiſans where- 
ever he found them, and which he 
would ſtill do, had he the command 
of thoſe places where Touſſaint 
ve them the liberty of traffic. He 
ated, that his greateſt crime was 
his attachment to the cauſe of the 
republic, and his hatred towards its 
enemies; that the general-in-chiect, 
, and tread- 

ing under foot the intereſts of the 
republic, and the ſafety of the co - 
lony, had ordered an attack to be 
made on the ſouthern part of the 
colony; that had this meditated 
attack been a perſonal affair be- 
tween himſelf and the general, he 
would have withdrawn himſelf for 
the ſake of peace; but as the troops 
of the weſt had taken a threatemng 
attitude, without the general's mak- 
ing bim acquainted with the cauſe, 
he was reſolved to repel force by 
force, and not abandon the colony 
to the fury of the Engliſh and emi- 
grants, who were received and wel- 
comed by Touſſaint in the depart- 
ments of the weſt and north, and 
wherever he had the command. 1 
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It 
ſubordinate to Touſſaint, had re- 
ceived ſecret inſtructions from the 
French government, who did not 
reliſh, any more than Rigaud, the 
liberal conduct of this general, to 
whom the colony was indebted for 
its ſafety, at periods when the mo- 
ther country was incapable of ren» 
dering it any protection. Touſſaint, 
without the reach of directorial in- 
quiſition, was leſs inclined to ſubject 
himſelf to it from a ſubaltern agent; 
and though Rigaud be accuſed of 
having firſt conceived hoſtile mea- 
ſures, it is more probable that 


Touſhint was not ceremonious in 


endeavouring to rid himſelf of a 
rival, Whoever were really the 

firſt aggreſſors, a bloody and de- 
ſperate engagement took place be. 
tween the troops of both generals; 
various places were taken arid re- 
taken, and Touſſaint was about to 
follow up the advantages he had 
gained, when an order arrived at 
St. Domingo which deprived Ri- 
gaud of his command, and inveſted 
Touſſaint with the whole authority. 
From this prudent meaſure tran- 
quillity was reſtored to the iſland, 
and the trade which Rigaud had 
ſo rigorouſly and republicanly pro- 
ſcribed was extended to the ſouth 
as well as other parts of the iſland. 
By this wiſe meaſure of the 
French government, peace was re- 
ſtored to this colony, aided by the 
prudence of this negro chief, whoſe 
attachment to France, notwith- 
ſtanding the conduct of his own 
government, or the ſeductions of 
others, remained unſhaken, and 
who had created, amidſt ruin and 
deſolation, a kind of proſperity 
around him. Far different, at this 
period, was the fituation of the 
mother country, ready to be given 
up a "prey to furious and contend- 


ing lations; the weſtern depart- 


ars that Rigaud, though 
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ments hoiſting openly the ſtandard 
of revolt in favour of royalty; the 
ſouth about to open again the ſcene 
of terror and bloodſhed; while the 
allied republics, the great advanced 
poſts ow the French, the Neapoli- 
tan, Roman, Ciſalpine, had been 
utterly ſwept away; the Helvetic 
half invaded, the Ligutian hang» 
ing on the thread of exiſtence, and 
none but the Batavian republic re- 
mained intact, the great bulwark 
of the northern departments with- 
out the old line of the frontier of 
France. 

As the topographical ſituation of 
this laſt republic placed it beyond 
the reach of the allies till the north» 
ern territory of the French res» 
public had been trodden by the co» 
aleſced continental armies, the re- 
ſtoration of the ancient order 
things in this part of Europe, the 
avowed cud of the preſent deſtruc- 
tive war, fell naturally to the lot of 


England; fince of all the enterpriſes . 


which could be combined againſt / 
the republic, none could be more 
deſirable to the Britiſh gavernment 
than the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
prince of Orange, which, while it 
deprived the French government of 
great reſources which might yet 
be drawn from this mine, not 
exhauſted, might force it to employ 
in that quarter a part of the forces 
deſtined to complete the army of 
the Rhine. The ſucceſs of this 
great diverſion would have ſecured 
to the allies the means of opening 
again the campaign in the Low 
Countries with an Engliſh, Ruſſian, 
and Stadtholderian army, and 
fomenting inſurrection among the 
inhabitants, a great part of whom 
were ſtill ready for revolt. The 
raiſing up of the party of the 
ſtzdtholder by force of arms was a 
leading object with the Britiſh ca- 
binet, as in poſſeſſion of the mother 


country, 
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country; of all the colonies, and 
the Dutch marine, England would 
become almoſt abſolutely miſtreſs 
of the peace; the Scheldt would 
have been cloſed, and ſuch a poli- 
tical dyke raifed between France 
and Holland as- would ſecure to 


England the only guarantee of the 


duration of its influence on the 
continent. 

Whether the Britiſh cabinet had 
deferred this deciſi ve ſtroke till the 
moment when it might be ſuppoſed 
that the French, from their great 
reverſes, would be obliged to with- 
draw the reſt of their army from 
Holland to defend their own fron- 
tier, or whether the project of this 
tardy expedition had been really 
conceived at the moment when the 
Breſt fleet entered the Mediterra- 
nean, it was only about the begin- 
ning of the month of June that 
preparations for it began at South- 
ampton and Yarmouth. The in- 
ſurrection in Ireland had been 


+ cruſhed; the French were too ſeri. 


ouſly engaged in every other direc- 
tion to occaſion any further diſ- 

ietude at that ſeaſon; it was, 
therefore, in full ſecnrity, that the 
Engliſh government combined with 
Ruflia a grand continental expedi- 
tion. This expedition, under the 
command of general Abercrombie, 
who had aſſembled at Southampton 
a corps of twelve battalions, and a 
few troops of cavalry, was at firſt 
talked of as being ſecret ; but theſe 
preparations were foon augmented, 
and puſhed oh with the greateſt ac- 
tivity, and it was well known long 
before it failed that the ſecret ex- 
pedition was deſtined for Holland. 
Of this knowledge, the French un- 
doubtedly made fome advantage; 
yet it would perhaps have been dif- 
ficult to have kept entirely ſecret 
its deſtination; nor was the divulg- 
ing it perhaps ſo impolitic as may 


dy the Weſer and the Ems, would 
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at firſt fi . 4 for, as it was 

not ſimply a military operation, and 

as no doubt was entertained that 
the preſence alone of a fleet and 
army would determine the ſecret 
partiſans of the houſe of Orange, 
and draw in the terrified majority 
to receive the allies as deliverers, it 
appeared probable that the certain 
knowledge of the end of the ex- 
pedition, the 6clat and the immen- 
ſity of the preparations, would not 
fail to increaſe the confidence and 
boldneſs of the Engliſh party, and 
derange and diſorder, in the ſame 
degree, the counſels and defigns of 
the republicans. The collecting 
of an army of 20 to 25,000 men 
in two diviſions, the naming the 
ports and roads where the principal 
embarkment was to take place, at 
the mouth of the Thames; the 
duke of York appointed general in 
chief ; the news of an embarkment 
of a Ruſſian army oa the Baltic; 
the declarations in favour of the 
ſtadtholder; the arrival of the 
young hereditary prince at Lingen: 
ſuch were the certain ſigns, the po- 
ſitive indications, of the intentions 
of the Engliſh government. 

But though no myſtery was ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to the principal 
object of the expedition, and the 
force to be employed in carrying 
it into execution, the direction ol 
the attack was carefully kept ſecret. 
The only ſtation of the tranſports for 
the conveyance of the troops threat- 
ened Zealand, the mouths of the 
Meuſe and Scheldt; and, on th 
other fide, the diſtance of the Rul- 
ſtans, their long navigation, the 
importance of a diverſion diame- 
trically oppoſite, and towards the 
eaſtern provinces, which were 
looked upon as being beſt diſpoſed 
in favour of the ſtadtholder, made 
it credited that the Ruſhans, entering 


attack 
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attack Weſt Frieſland and the pro- 
vince of Gröningen. The maga- 
zines which they had n to form 
at Bremen, the aſſembling of the offi- 
cers in the ſervice of the former go- 
vernment of Holland at Lingen, 
ferved to ſtrengthen this opinion. 
Thus, till the moment of departure, 
the attention of the Batavian govern- 
ment was neceſſarily divided and 
diverted from the point on which 
the allies had fixed their view. 
This point was the entrance of the 
Texel, where yet lay the remnant 
of the Dutch marine, the revoltand 
deſertion of which were certain, i 
the Engliſh ſucceeded in forcing 
the —— in inſulating it from 
the land batteries, and reducing it 
to its own expedients. Such was 
the plan of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, to which the deſtruction of 
this fleet was alſo an object of im- 
portance. The unexpected appear- 
ance of the combined French and 
Spaniſh fleet, which had ſailed from 
Cadiz to Breſt, ſuſpended for a few 
days the operations, but ſecure with 
reſpect to the fate of Ireland: have 
ing beſides, fince the arrival of the 
fleet from the Mediterranean, which 
had followed the combined fleet to 
Breſt, forces more than ſufficient 
to watch the movements of the 
Breſt fleet, the miniſtry preſſed the 
departure of the advanced guard of 
| Abercrombie, and admiral 
litchell ſailed from the Downs 
early in Augnſt with about 130 
tranſports, ' compoſing the firſt G. 
vition, * 
The ſecond diviſion, at the head 
of which was the duke of York, 
named Generaliſſimo, lay at Mar- 
gate and other places of embark- 
ment, but was not to ſet ſail till 
neus had been received of general 
Wercrombie's arrival at his deſtina- 
tion. Theſe two diviſions of Eng- 
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battalions of infantry, of 60 men 
each; of different corps of cavalry, 
amounting to 500 men, and a fine 
train of artillery, making in all 
27,000 men: the Ruſſian army, 
which was on its paſſage, amounted 
to about 18 or 20,000 men : fo that 
the duke of York, when the winds 
(which muſt have blown in con- 
trary directions to aſſemble the whole 
of thoſe combined troops) ſhould 
be favourable, would have under 
his command in Holland an army 
of at leaſt 45, oo men. 
The force of the Dutch govern- 
ment conſiſted at that period of 
nine ſhips of the line, and a few 
frigates, under the command of 
admiral Story, anchored in the in- 
ner channel of the Texel, behind 
the iſland of this name, and the 
fort or rather point of the Helder, 
the northern extremity of the pro- 
vince of Holland. Its regular 
land forces, raiſed with extreme dif- 
ficulty, were eſtimated at about 
20,000 men, It was but a ſhort 
time before that the French govern- 
ment thought fit to excite the Dutch 
to form an army, and organiſe a 
national guard, This firſt a& of 
independence was become neceſ- 
ſary, ſince the army of 24,000 
men, which, by the terms of the 
treaty, was to be kept up by the 
Batavian republic to garrifon its 
fortified towns, and defend its ter- 
ritory, was far from being com- 
plete. The Dutch had already 
complained, that, after having for 
a long time paid as a tribute, either 
in money or kind, for the ſupport 
of this auxiliary army, there was 
not in Holland the half of this 
force at the moment in which. it 
was threatened with an invaſion, 
This complaint was juſtly founded. 
The French government, preſſed 
by the attacks of the allied armies, 


7 troops were compoſed of thirty . had been forced to march upon the 
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Rhine and into Switzerland a great 

of the troops which were in 
Bolland and eſpecially the cavalry, 
which had been newly clothed and 
remounted there; ſo that there did 
dot remain more than 8 or 10,c00 


men on the Dutch territory. Ge- 


peral Brune, who commanded them, 
and whom the directory of the Ba- 
tavian republic commiſſioned, in 


| conformity to the treaty, to take 


the command in chief of the troops 
of the two nations, and to make 
every diſpoſition for defence, made 
oviſion at firſt for that of Zea- 
End, where he left a diviſion of 
French troops; and charging gene- 
rals Daendels and Dumonceau, the 
one with the defence of the coaſts 
of the province of Holland, and 
the otber witli that of the provinces 
of the eaſt, kept a reſerve ready to 
march upon whatever point was 
threatened. _ 
The political ſtate of Holland, 
and the views and conduct of the 
three parties which then divided 
the nation, are alſo objects deſerv- 
Ing attention. The anarchiſts, who 
for a year paſt had been anxious to 


regain poſſeſſion of power, and to 


overthrow the moderate party, 
which had kept them in obedience 
with wiſdom and vigour, had then 
ceaſed their oppoſition to the mea- 


. Jures of the directory, and ſerved 


the common intereſt of the friends 
of the new conſtitution, or rather 
the anti- ſtadtholderian party. The 
tiſans of the houſe of Orange, 
eing their cauſe ſupported by fo- 


reign forces ſo preponderant, wait- 
ed, in filence, till ſome deciſive 


fucceſs ſhould have deſtroyed the 
confidence which the government 
ſhowed. in its means of defence; 
till a firſt ſucceſs on the part of the 


- allies ſhould have precipitated to- 


wards a decided change in favour 


of the re-eſtabliſhment of the ſtadt- 
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holder, that Nuggiſh maſs, that 
crowd of men, who in every coun- 
try, in every revolution, have for 


the rule of their conduct, and the 


meaſure of their intereſt, only the 
iaſtinct of their own preſervation, - 
ingenious in covering with the ſem- 
blauce of wiſdom their alternate 
deſertions from one party to ano» 
ther, quick and ardent in juſtify- 
ing their apoſtacy, and making a 
parade of their — to the 
conqueror. 

The Dutch government had been 
more actively and orderly in its pre- 
parations than had been expected; 
it preſſed the raiſing of levies, col - 
lected ſtores of every kind, and 
had neglected no means of defence. 
Freed in ſome meaſure from ja - 
cobins at home, it entangled it - 
ſelf at this period in a diſpute with 
thoſe of Paris, who, not ſatisfied 


with tormenting their own govern» 


ment, had undertaken the ſubver- 
fion of the Batavian republic. With 
the ſame confidence that they pub- 
liſhed the conſpiracy of the French 
government in favour of royalty, 
they charged alſo every perſon who 
held an employment in the Bata- 
vian republic, particularly the ſu- 
preme magiſtrates, with being no- 
toriouſly ſold to the ſtadtholder, 
and ready to co-operate in all, the 
views of the Engliſh cabinet. At 
any other period theſe aſſertions 
would have been regarded as idle 
calumny ; but at the moment of an 
invaſion, when the government of 
an allied republic ought to be like 
Cæſar's wife, not only not guilty, 
but not eyen ſuſpected, it was el. 
ſential to deſtroy even the remote 
idea reſpecting their fidelity towards 
the French nation, on whoſe pro- 
tection their ſafety in that alarming 
criſis principally depended. 1 
Dutch embaſſador at Paris, Schim- 


; ly and 
melpennich, addreſſed a — 
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energetic memorial to the miniſter 
of foreign affairs, in which thoſe 
calumnies were 8 __ 
temptuous ſeverity, and the fideli 

to 15 alliance — the part of 115 
government put beyond the reach 
of gainſayers. His government 
adopted the language and ſenti- 
ments of the ſeaſonable addreſs 
which he had made, and the mem- 
bers of the French government did 
juſtice to their ally, as well as to 


themſelves, by ſuppreſſing the pa - 


r called the © Journal des 
18 Libres,“ and arreſting 
the publiſher, — a circumſtance 
almoſt unworthy of being men- 
tioned in an hiſtorical narration, if 
this journal had not become the 
jacobinical rival of the two govern- 
ments, and been regarded as a ſort 
of independent power, The Ba- 
tavian government had previouſly 
ſhown the falſehood of thoſe irre- 
concileable enemies to all order and 
regular government, by their a&i- 
vity and zeal in the common de- 
fence; for whatever be the exte- 
rior form of government, or the 
ſituation of parties, there exiſts a 
public ſpirit, a common ſentiment 
of independence, in every nation, 
the roots of Which are more an- 
cient than new revolutions. 

Admiral Mitchell met. with un- 
favourable winds, by which ſome 
veſſels, ſeparated from the convoy 
by the tempeſt, or deſtined to throw 
the firſt alarm on points moſt 
diſtant from the real one in view, 
appeared=on the coaſt of Zealand, 
and on thoſe of Groningen and 
Eaſt Frieſland; but the real in- 


Vaders, the Engliſh fleet, was ſoon 


diſcovered (19th Auguſt), for the 
firſt time, on the coaſts of North 
Holland, The next day admiral 
lord Duncan, to whoſe fleet was 
Joined the ſquadron of admiral 
Mitchell, ſeat the Dutch admiral 
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Story a ſummons, or rather an in« 


vitation, to acknowledge the prince 


of Orange, and to give his ſqua- 
dron the example, which it would 
not fail to follow, of hoiſting the 
Orange flag, and of going over to 
the Engliſh fleet; adding, that 
20,000 Engliſh were already landed 
at the Helder. Story anſwered 
peremptorily in the negative, and 
the Batavian government took ad- 
vantage of this incident to ſ 

the courage and ſpirit of the public 
by a proclamation. A fummons 
of a ſimilar kind was ſent by ge» 
neral Abercrombie to the com- 


mander of the Helder fort, and met 
with the ſame refuſal. 
The winds were to the 


Engliſh till the 26th of Auguſts 
and on that ſame day the fleet, 
which had remained in view, an- 
chored along the coaſt, from the 
12 of the Texel as far as Ca- 
ants-Oge: it was co of x 
ſhips of the line, —_— — 
50 frigates, ſloops, and cutters, 
and about 130 fail of tranſports. 
Early the next morning general 
Abercrombie landed all his bat» 
talions of grenadiers and light-in- 
fantry under the protection of the 
guns of his fleet, Daendels, who 
had united his divifion at the 
Great Keeten, marched towards the 
Downs with a few. battalions af; 
light infantry, An engagement 
took place at the moment when 
the Engliſh were about to take. 
poſſeſſion of the Downs and march 
forward. Colonel Luch was killed: 
the reſt of Daendel's divifion, the 
5th demi-brigade, a regiment of 
cavalry, and a part of the horſe- 
artillery, came ſucceſſively up, and 
joined in the action. The ad- 
vanced guard of the Engliſh, con- 
tinually reinforced, gained ground: 
the Dutch battalion of Herbig 
charged with the bayonet, and was- 
an 
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in its turn taken in flank by the 
Engliſh light-infantry. ' This warm 


engagement, and which coſt the 


Engliſh about a thouſand men, 
hſted till four in the afternoon. 
The Dutch fought to a conſiderable 
diſadvantage, . on the ſandy and 
unequal ground of the Downs, on 


account of the inceſſant fire from 


the ſhips, under which they could 
not prevent the landing from takin 

place: tliey were therefore obliged 
to abandon the ſhore to the Engliſh; 
and Daendels withdrew to his firſt 
poſition at Keeten. Finding him- 


ſelf, therefore, cut off from the 


Helder, he ſent orders to colonel 
Guilquin, the commander, to ſpike 
the cannon of the batteries, and 
retreat inſtantly by the dyke of 
Kzgras, and rally on his right. 
This manceuvre preſerved, indeed, 
the garriſon of the Helder, which 
was neceſſary for the ulterior de- 


fence of the country, but it opened 


the Texel to the Engliſh fleet; 
whilſt, if the garriſon had quitted 
the Helder ſooner, and left a rear 
guard, it might have ated on the 
flanks of the Engliſh at the mo- 
ment of landing, and, actording to 
the event of the combat, have 
gone back to their poſt, or re- 
treated with the reſt of the troops 
under Daendels. But it is almoſt 
impoſſible to hinder a landing, pro- 
tecked by a ſquadron, on an open 
more. There is but one moment 
to ſeize, that in which the firſt 
troops are eſtabliſhing themſelves, 
and looking for a poſition, in order 
to take advantage of the firſt ſhock 
produced by a briſk and general 
attack, 

The two following days Daen- 
dels kept his poſition, the left at 
Petten, the centre at Zand, and 
the right at Keeten, He had 
ſcarcely 8000 men, comprehend- 
ang the garriſon of the Helder; his 
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left, below which the Engliſt 
might, in purſuing the coaſt, effect 
a landing, ſeemed but badly fi- 


tuated; this determined him to 


make a retrograde movement; he 


therefore declined battle with his 
right wing, which had fallen back 
the following day (Auguſt 30) to 
Avenhorn, his left behind Petten, 
and his centre at Schermerhoorne ; 
in which poſition he found him- 
ſelf more within reach of receiving 
reinforcements from the French 
and Dutch troops, who were di- 
recting themſelves from every ſide, 
by forced marches, towards North 
Holland, when no further uncer- 
tainty remained reſpecting the point 
of attack, | 
Brune reached Alkmaar three 
days after (Sept. 2), and took a 
ſition, with his diviſion, on the 
eft of the line. General Aber- 
crombie, maſter of the point or 
ninſula of the Helder, finiſhed 
is landing, entrenched his ad- 
vanced poſts towards his right, and 
occupied with his left the point of 
the Helder, and the batteries which 
had been evacuated, From that 
moment the paſſage of the Texel 
was alſo Aer by the Engliſh, 
and admiral Story was obliged to 
quit his anchorage to put back in- 
to the Vlieter, the channel towards 


the north, in order to be out of 


reach. A great part of the Engliſh 
convoy and frigates having an- 
chored (24th Auguſt) in the road 
of the Texel, and the wind havin 

freſhened from the north, admiral 
Story determined to take advantage 
of the firſt tide to fall down into 
the road, and chaſe or deſtroy the 
convoy. It was at this moment 
that a revolt broke out amongſt the 
crew aboard. the Waſhington, of 
which their inſubordination had 
already offered ſymptoms, under 


admi iſhed to 
pretence that the admiral w 2 
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blow them up. During the * 


the ſailors had armed and ſeiſed 
upon the powder: room; the offi- 
cers made vain efforts to reſtrain 
and reduce them to obedience: the 

uniſhment of a few chiefs of the 
inſurrection, acts of rigour, in- 
treaties, all were uſeleſs, and the 
captains deſpaired of being able to 
decide their crews to fire a gun. 
Amidſt this diſorder (zoth Auguſt) 
the Engliſh fleet -entered the road 
of the Texel, and eleven ſhips of 
the line, fix frigates, and four 
ſloops, under the orders of admiral 
Mitchell, penetrated into the Vlie- 
ter with a fayourable wind and 
tide ;—a part of this ſquadron was 
compoſed of the veſſels taken the 
year before by admiral lord Dun- 
can, In this extremity admiral 
Story attempted to gain time; and 
propoſed, by two officers, a ſort 
of ſuſpenſion of arms, during which 
he might have time to conſult his 
government, Admiral Mitchell, 
who. was on board the Iſis frigate, 
and had juſt finiſhed his prepara- 
tions for the attack, anſwered the 
propoſal of the Dutch admiral by a 
categorical ſummons, to hoiſt im- 
mediately the Orange flag. Story 
gave the ſignal of clearing for bat- 
tle, which became at once the lig- 
nal of a general defection; the 
crews unloaded the pieces, and 
threw the balls and cartridges into 
the ſea; the captains aſſembled, 
declared that the revolt of their 
crews was ſuch, that all hopes of 
ſubordination were over, and that 
they could not fight the Engliſh. Van 
Senden alone, commander of La 
Batave, aſſured them that his ſhip 
was perfectly under orders, and 
that he would defend himſelf if 
the admiral ſet him the example. 
Story anſwered the ſummons of 
admiral Mitchell by proteſting his 
iuelity to the republic, inveighing 
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in indignant terms againſt the trea- 
ſon and cowardice of his crews, 
and declaring himſelf priſoner of 
war, as well as all his officers. The 
ſame evening the Orange flag, 
which for two days“ paſt floated on 
the towers and batteries of the 
Texel and the Helder, was hoiſted 
on all the veſſels of the Dutch 
fleet. Beſides that fleet, compoſed ' 
of eight ſhips of the line and three 
frigates, which ſurrendered to ad- 
miral Mitchell, three ſhips of the 
Hae, five frigates, and five Eaſt- 
India veſſels, were taken in the 
Nieuve Diep, as well as the artillery 
and ſtores which were in the place. 
The Batavian republic had no- 
thing left but a few veſſels diſperſed 
in the ports of Zealand ; and it is 
not one of the leaſt of the political 
ſingularities which charaQteriſe the 
— of the preſent century, to ſee 
the Dutch, without marine, forming 
a land-army to defend the entrance 
to Amſterdam by the ſea; to fee 
them defending their ſand-banks 
and marſhes againſt the prince of 
Orange, aud the Britiſh forces giv- 
ing battle on ſwamps, and taking 
military poſitions between canals, 
a kind of warfare the antipodes of 
that of the mountains, preſentin 
nevertheleſs, almoſt as great o 
ſtacles, without offering the ſame 
advantages. Cavalry and horſe- 
artillery, two armies ſufficiently 
numerous for a campaign in the 
Low Countries, compoſed of 80,000 
men, take their poſitions on this 
faithleſs and almoſt floating ſoil, 
and mingle in horrid fray amidſt a 
labyrinth of dykes and marſhes. 
The defection of the fleet, againſt 
which the Batavian government 
ought to have provided, fince the 
mutinous diſpoſition of the crews 
was not unknown to it, havin 
led general Abercrombie to preſume 
that the Batavian government 
vo 
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would be diſpoſed to enter into ue appearance of eight, ten, or twelve 


gotiation with him before the arrival 
of the French troops, demanded 
from | wacky Daendels an eſcort 
or pafſport for general Don, who 
was to offer at the Hague particular 
communications from the Engliſh 


government. This paſſport was 


refuſed, and general Abercrombie 
was invited to ſend his communi- 
cations in writing, The govern- 
ment ſoughtto efface the impreſſion 
which this overture might make on 
the public, and fent a commiſſion, 
eompoſed of the director Vanhoeft, 
and of four repreſentatives of both 
chambers, to general Brune at Alk- 
maar, to teſtify to him, and to 
make known to the army, the firm 
reſolution of the Batavian govern- 
ment to defend itſelf to the laſt ex- 


tremity. The publication of new 


aſſurances of promiſes of ſpeed 
ſuccours, made by the French di- 
rectory, came in aid of thoſe marks 
of confidence. | g 
The, landing of general Aber- 
crombie's army being finiſhed, and 
the attack by North Holland entire» 


ly decided on, Brune directed by 


Haerlem upon Alkmaar all the 
forces that were at his diſpoſal, 
Means were taken alſo for the de- 
Fence of Amſterdam on the fide of 
the Zuyder-Zee, and the flip of 
land called Buick-ſloot, the proxi- 
mity of which might have led to 
apprehenſions of a bombardment. 

he Batavian diviſion under gene- 


'ral Dumonceau, of fix thouſand 


men, - paſſed through Amſterdam 
{34 September); all the French 


troops who were on the fide of the 


Hague, and on the coaſts,” or to- 
wards the mouth of the Meuſe, 
fled off by Egmont upon Alk- 
maar. In every village the citizens 
took arms; requiſitions for two, 


- three, five hundred men, in diffe- 


rent towns, were anſwered by the 


hundred; and, in ſome places, the 
whole of the inhabitants marched 
to join the army in North Holland, 
While theſe reinforcements were 


arriving on every fide, the Engliſh 


moved forward, and took poſt in 
the Zyp, a low and interfe&ed 
ground, about eight miles in ex- 
tent, at the entrance of the penin- 
ſula, and defended by a dyke, be- 
hind which they entrenched them- 
ſelves, defending it with a nume- 
rous artillery ; the advanced poſts 
of their right extended from Petten 
to Eenigenburg; thoſe of the cen- 
tre a little behind, and parallel to 
the great dyke, were at St. Martin's 
Volkoo; „and Schagen; thoſe of 
their left at Havinghuyſen and 
Zydewind, | 

In order to concentre his forces, 
Brune (September 4th) made the 
French and Batavian diviſions 
change their poſition by their left, 
and take poſt before Alkmaar. He 
marched the advanced poſts to 


Schaorl and Groot, the neareft 


poſſible to the ſea and the advanced 
guard of the right of the Engliſh 
army. ' Skirmiſhes between the ad- 
vanced poſts took place towards 
the centre of the two armies on the 
ſide of Oud-Carſpel and Dirks- 
hoorne. N 
The Engliſh had as yet received 
no other reinforcements than a = 
of the duke of York's diviſion, 
conſiſting of 4 or 5,006 men, under 
general Hon + the Ruſhan army, 
under the orders of the generals 
Hermann and Eſſen, had not been 
met at ſea by the aviſo which had 
been ſent to order them to ſteer to- 


wards the Texel, but met ſucceſ- 


ſively at the point of rende · vous at 
Yarmouth, where they were de- 
tained by contrary winds, which 
did not permit them to turn back: 


the reſt of the Engliſh — 
among 
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amongſt which was the greiteſt 


part of the cavalry, and the duke 
of York himfelf on board the Ame- 

thyſt frigate, were detained from 
the ſame cauſe. . 

General Abererombie, entrenched 
behind the Zyp, had only from 
16 to 17,000 men; his buſineſs was 
to avoid a general engagement, and 
wait the junction of the allied 
' forces. Brune, on the contrary, 
had already collected in his poſition 
at Alkmaar from 24 to 25, ooo 
men. General Vandamme arrived 
from Bruſſels, and the general - in- 
ſpector Kellerman gave him notice 
of freſh ſuccours from the garri- 
ſons of the Low Countries. The 
moment -was favourable, and he 
made the attack at the point of 
day; he led on himſelf the column 
of the left, compoſed of French 
troops; the two others, compoſed 
of Dutch troops, were commanded, 
the centre by general Dumonceau, 
the right by general Daendels. 

The French column advanced 
by Groſt and Kampf upon Petten, 
carried theſe entrenched poſts, and 
reached the heights of Houndſboſ- 
duynen. The Engliſh, behind the 
head of the Zyp dyke, where they 
had conſtructed redoubts, were 
alſo protected by the fire of two 
frig tes and two brigs, which had 
run cloſe to ſhore, The French 
having turned the dyke, found 
themſelves entirely open, and taken 
in flank by this terrible fire. Tairty 
grenadiers having attempted to 
ſwim acroſs*the canal in order to 
ſcale thoſe laſt entrenchmeats, were 
drowned : general David was mor- 
tally wounded, Obliged to decline 
their attack, the French, after con- 
hderable loſs, maintained them- 
ſelves in the poſt of Petten, and 
cvacuated it in the afternoon, and 
_ fell back to their firſt poſition. 

centre was ſtill-lefs ſucceſsful. 
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General Damoncem marehed at 
firſt by Schoreldam, attacked and 
carried the entrenched © poſt of 
Krabbendam, but he could not 
force the entrenchments of the 
Zyp; (ome battalions gave way 
altogether, and he was obliged tg 
fall back. The right wing, which 
had marched forwards with great 
ardour, was thrown into the great- 
eſt diforder by the cries of “ Save 
who can, we are entirely ſarroytide 
ed!” which came from the end of 
the column, and which led the 
FRO part of general Daendel's 
nfantry to take flight, 2 

After this general and frultleſs 
attack, which coſt much blood, 
the French and Bata tian army re- 
ſumed its former poſitlon; the left 
a little below Petten, and the ad- 
vanced poſts of the centre at 
Schorellan. New reinforcements 
joined the Batavian army; general 
Brune ordered the authars of the 
rout to be tried by a court- martial, 
and the conduct of other 'officers 
to be examined; The ſame day th:t . 
this action took place, (September 
roth) the duke of York left'Yat- 


mouth with 80 fall of transports: 


during theſe operations the youn 

prince of Orange had made a di- 
verſion or falſe attack on tuo 
points of the frontier of Over - Vſ- 
ſel, diſtant from each other, but 
equally important. if he could 
have gained poſſeſſion of either, 
He ſummoned the little fortreſs of 
Coevorden, which borders the 
country of Bantheim, and puſhed 
forward, on the fide of Arnheim, - 
at the confluence of the Yſel and 
the Rhine, a body of his partiſans, 


who penetrated as far s Weſter. 


Woort, on the left bank of tlie 
YM, at a league from Arnbeim. 
Theſe attempts were fruitleſs ; the 
ſtadtholder's proclamations did not. 
excite the leaſt movement in the 
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Arnheim and Oldenrad marched 
with cannon, attacked and diſper- 
ſed the little army of the prince, 
who, having received news of the 


taking of the Dutch fleet, embarked © 


at Embden with his officers, to go 
and join the army of the duke of 
York. The Dutch fleet in a few 
days after ſailed for England. The 
failors of both nations, it ſeems, 
were | equally diſcontented; the 
Dutch, becauſe they did not under- 
ſtand that they had ſurrendered to 
the Engliſh, but only to the ſtadt- 
holder, and to remain in Holland 
under the Orange flag; the Eng- 
liſh, from a ſentiment of national 
pride, diſdaining ſuch ſort of con- 
queſts, Their reſpective princes, 
- fince the Dutch ſailors had become 
ſtadtholderian, wiſhed to ſee them in 
harmony: but the union of the two 
colours did not prevent them from 
remaining enemies, and ſubject to 
foreign rule and diſcipline; the Dutch 
were left to ruminate on the conſe- 
quences of their fruitleſs defection. 
The excellent poſition which 
general Abercrombie had taken, 
and the happy experiment which 
he had made of the force of his 
entrenchments behind the dykes of 
the Zyp, permitted him to extend 
himſelf by 
paſs ſtrong detachments to procure 
the reſources of which he ſtood 
moſt in need. The Engliſh fleet of 
boats which had entered the Zuyder- 
Zee took poſſeſſion of Medenblick ; 
and this firſt maritime attack hav- 
ing given inquietude to Amſterdam, 
the preparations for the defence of 
the road were haſtened withall poſ- 


fible energy : veſſels were ſunk in- 


the mouth of the channel, called 
the Pampus'; the batteries of Dim- 
madam and Durkerdam were 
mounted at the entrance of the 
port; an officer of the French ma- 
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country. The national guards of 


both paſttions became more re- 


Tork reached the Texel, and land- 


bis left, or at leaſt to 


rine was charged with the maritime 
manceuvres, and the French gene- 
ral D'Hinniſdel took the command 
of the place, and of all the depart- 
ment of the Amſtel, 

General Brune, who was expect- 
ing a conſiderable reinforeement 
from the Low Countries, and who 
was preſſing the Batavian govern» 
ment to augment their levies of na- 
tional guards, limited himſelf to 
keeping general Abercrombie with. 
in his cloſe poſition, where, how- 
ever, he could not prevent him 
from waiting the arrival, and re- 
ceiving the Ruſſians and the ſecond 
diviſion of the Engliſh troops. The 
advanced poſts of the French and 
Batavians were within muſquet- hot 
of the entrenehments, and were 
themſelves fortified by ſmall dykes; 


ſpectable every day. A very ſmart 
action took place ( 1th September) 
between the advanced poſts to- 
wards the centre of -the lines at 
Warmanhuyſen, of which the Eng- 
liſh had taken poſſeſſion, and from 
which they were diſlodged by ge- 
neral Dumonceay, at the head of a 
detachment of grenadiers and in- 
fantry, at the moment the duke of 


ed histroops, which, joined to thoſe 
at the Zyp, made about 22,c00 
men, Two days after the firlt 
diviſion of Ruſhan troops, about 
13,000 men, under the orders of 
eneral Hermann, arrived from 
Yana, Scarcely had theſe 
troops landed, than the duke 
York. marched forward, and made 
them take poſleffion of the poſt of 
Petten on the right of the line. 

The allied army, collected on 
this point, amounted to about 
35,000 men. The ſame motives 
which had led Brune to attack ge- 
neral Abercrotabie, before the at- 


rival of the Ruflians, decided, ny 
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vut” doubt, the duke of York, as 
ſoon as he had aſſembled his forces, 


not to loſe an inſtant in attacking 


the French, before they ſhould 
have received the reinforcements 
which were coming to them from 


the Low Countries and the Rhine. 


He made his.diſpoſitions with great 
precipitation; the Ruſſian troops 
were divided between the right, 
where they formed the head of the 
column ſupported by the Engliſh, 
and the centre, wit 


general Hermann (an old captain 
of diſtinguiſhed reputation) was 
oppoſed to the French column un- 
der the command of general Van- 
damme, the centre of the Dutch 
was ,under the orders of general 

umonceau, their right was com- 
manded by general Daendels. The 
duke of York was at the head of 
the columns, forming the centre 
and left wing of his army; he bad 
detached a corps of from fix. to 
ſeven thouſand men, under the or- 
ders of general Abercrombie, to 
take poſſeſſion of Hoorn, and march 
on. the rear of the right of the 
Dutch, in order to ſurround them 
at the inſtant when the attack of 
the Ruſſians againſt the French di- 
viſion ſhould have routed the left 
under general Brune, and cut it off 


from the ſhore. The duke of 


York's project, in this diſpoſition 
of attack by four columns, was to 
flank both wings of Bryne's army, 
aud force him to abandon his- po- 
fition before Alkmaar. General 
Abercrombie experienced no reſiſt- 
ance at Hoorn, where he found only 
two companies of infantry. The 
next morning (19th September) 
at day-break, the attack began 
fury along the whole 


line, General Hermann, at the 


head ofa very conſiderable body of 


Ruflian troops, followed by a di- 


which they 
were mingled, The column of the 
right, commanded by the Ruſhan, 


viſion of Engliſh, drove back the 


French advanced poſts, which were 
at Kamp and Groot; he then 
puſhed forwards, with. the intention 
of ſurrounding the diviſion, under 
the orders of general Vandamme, 
who, having no longer any ſupport. 
far his left, was forced to retreat. 
The Ruſhans took poſſeſſion of 
Schoreldam, and ſoon after of 
Bergen, an eſtate belonging to the 
prince of Naſſau, with a conſide- 
rable village, around which were 
very fine woods, into which the 
French troops withdrew, or rather 
concentred themſelves, alter hav- 
ing yielded to the impetuous attack 
of general Hermann, who was now 
ouly. half a league diſtant from 
Alkmaar. The Ruftans therefore. 
had already paſſed: the rar. of the 
centre of boa, lige, whilſt; the 
duke of York, with a ſtrong divi- 
fioa. of Engliſh troops, mingled 
with ſome Ruſſiaus, attacked him. 
in front. GT nent 
In this poſition, Brune marched 
the rear · guard of Dumonceau's di- 
viſion upon Bergen, by a bridge of 
communication, which he e 
bliſhed within a few days. on the 
canal which leads to tbe, Zyp, or- 
dering Daendel's diviſion, to dra 
cloſer to the centre, which. had 
been weakened by this movement. 
The Ruſſian column, which had ad- 
vanced too far, found itſelf attack- 
ed on a ſudden on both its flauks 
by Vandamme's diviſion, and by 
part of Dumonceau's, withcut 
power of communicailng with the 
centre of the.Engliſh. Having ſur- 
rounded the village of Bergen by 
his left, on the ſide pf the —— 
and by bis right, on the fide of 
Alkmaar, Vandamme attacked with 
the bayonet; the village was retak- 
en after. a conflict, which was ſo 
much the more obſtinate, as the 
Ruſſians were in hopes of being 
able to maintain their firſt advan- 
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Engliſh; they fought like men driv- 
en to deſperation, and, when brok- 
en and diſperſed, defended them- 
ſelves in the church, and in the 
houſes, where great carnage enſued. 
The French general Gouvion' di- 
ſtinguiſhed himfelf in this affair. 
The retreat of the moſt conſiderable 
part of general Hermann's column 
was cut off, it was almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed, and loſt  irs- artillery. 
Hermann was himſelf made pri- 
ſoner, and general Eſſen, u ho com- 

, manded under him, was danger- 
ouſly wounded. A great advantage 
on the ſide of the French was the 
accurate knowledge of the ground 
on which they fought, an ad van- 
tage of no little importance in a 
country ſo minutely interſected, 
and of which the Ruflians, who had 
landed the preceding day, were to- 
tally ignorant. The Ruſſians la- 
boured alſo under another diſad- 
vantage, which was that of not 
having taken the repoſe neceſſary 
for uhdergoing ſo great a fatigue 
- &fiera cruiſe by ſea, which is more 
— c&bilitating, in general, to troops 
than long marches or engagements. 
. General Dumonceau, who was 
alſo wounded at the beginning of 
the action, maintained,” or re-took 
his poſition, but his diviſion ſuffer- 

ed much, becauſe it had to fuſtain 
the efforts of the centre of the En- 
gliſh army, and prevent it from 
giving ſuccours to its right. Gene- 
ral Daendel's diviſion, which accu- 
pied the poſition of Oude-Carſpel, 
and formed, as has been obſerved, 
the right of the line of the Batav ian 
army, was attacked by the Engtiſh 
as warmlyas the leit had been by the 
Ruſſians. Aſter baving ſtood firm till 
paſt mid-dayy it was dillodged with 
the loſs both of men and artillery, 
This div iſion, already weakened by 


the ſuccours which general Daen- 


dels had ſent to that of the ceutre, 


. 


to draw 


and in which the exploſion of a 


powder-carriage had increaſed the 


diſorder, rallied, and began to join 


again in the engagement towards 


the cloſe of the day. 'Daendels at- 


"tacked and carried the of 
Broek, and the, batteries which had 


been taken from him oa the fide of 
Oude-Carſpel. The defeat of his 
right wing forced the duke of York 
ck his left, which was 
too extended and too enfeebled, 


after detaching general Abercrom- 


bie to Hoorn. This place the gene- 
ral evacuated during the night; and 
the whole of the allied army fell 
back to its entrenchments at the 
Zyp. Brune alſo took the ſame 

oſts as he occupied before the 

attle. 7 | | 
The event of this engagement 
was of great importance to the Ba- 
tavian government; it diflipated 
the alarm which the arrival of the 
Ruflians, the approach of the En- 
gliſh on the fide of Hoorn, and the 
maneuvres of their fleet of boats in 


the Zuyder-Zee, had ſpread through 


Amſterdam; a few days after the 
defence of the Pampus was com- 
leted by the arrival of 60 br 70 
French gun boats with their crews, 
and which had been ſent from Dun- 
kirk by the interior canals of the 
Low Countries and Holland. The 
two armies continuing tos entreuch 
themſelves in their oppoſite poſi- 
tions, became every day more for- 
midable to each other, by the ob- 
ſtacles which they multiplied ia 
every direction, and by the rein- 


fofcements which they received. 


The rear-guard of the Ruflians, 
.confifiing of two thoufaud. men 
and upwards, landed at the Texel; 
and, on the other fide, a Frenc! 
demi-brigade paſſed through An. 
ſterdam to Alkmaar, while er 
exertion was. making to preſs tit 
railing new levies; and form bat 
talions of national guards. 


— 
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From the day of the battle of 
Bergen, nothing of any importance 
for a week or ten days paſſed be- 
tween the two armies, That of the 
duke of York, in reſuming its poſt 
of the Zyp, had re-eſtabliſhed and 
ſtrengthened its right, flanked by 
the A with the towns of Enchuy- 
fen and Medenblick on its left, 


From thoſe poſts, the fleet of gun 


boats continued to attack and ha- 
raſs different points of the Zayder- 
Zee; and, maſters of the Lemmer, 
the Engliſh made a deſcent in 
Freilland, ſummoned Harderwick, / 


aud attacked Stayeren, without 


reaping, however, from thoſe at- 
tacks, the fruits they expected, on 
account of the fituation of the in- 
terior; nor did they produce any 
reſources, . which were becomin 

leſs abundant every day. The left 
Ruſſian diviſion arrived in the in- 
terval, and the combined arm 

prepared to renew its attacks; it 
appeared, even by the ſpeeches in 
parliament, and by the bill pro- 
poſed for the employment of militla 
out of the kingdom, that the mi- 


niſtry were decided to purſue their 


plan, without ſuffering themſelves 
to be ſhaken by the difficulties 
which the nature of the country 
preſented, the unexpected efforts 
of the Batavian government, and 
the aid of France, much more ex- 


tenſive than had been deemed poſ- 


fible at this epocha of the campaign. 
Brune, ſtill inferior in ſtrength, 
was waiting a diviſion which. Kel- 
lerman had organiſed in the Low 
Countries, and of which he was 
haſtening the march towards North 
Holland. The- Batavian govern- 
ment alſo neglected nothing to 
complete and augment its batta- 
ons. From the concurrence- of 


tion of the French and Batavian 


my became every. day ſtronger; 


doth republics, the de ſenſi ve poſi- 


Brune had ſtrengtheted the- diffe- 


rent entrenchments which covered 


his left, chiefly before the village 
of Bergen; the woods which ſur» 
round it, the Nowns which covered 
and commanded it, on the fide of 
the north, in the direction of the 
avenue of Schoreldam, rendered 
this part of the paſition very reſpect- 
able, and the fame ground from 
the Downs to the ſea was not-lefs 
favourable for the defenfive; the 
centre and the right were almoſt 
impregnable, the ſwelling: of the 
waters had allowed him to extend 
the great inundation of the Huyger- 
Waard, and, if, it were not entirely 
complete, at leaſt almoſt all the 
country had been rendered marſhy 
and impracticable, and alt the roads 
and paſſages between Alkmaar and 
Medenblick were cut in every dt» 
rect ĩon. _ N ; 
In the rear of this line, the Polder 
of the Beerhſter being almoſt entirely 


' inundated, aud —— Edam and 
o 


Purmerend, the front of the deſea- 
five was reduced to two leagues and 
a half, or three leagues at moſt, 


This obſervation is ſo much the 


more important, as the Engliſh and 
Ruſſian army paſſed all at once from 
an attack too diverging to the con · 
trary exceſs; ſince, if it ſuccetded 


in paſſing the poſition of Alkmaar, 
inſtead of being able to extend itſelf, 


in order to take advantage of its 
ſuperiority, it was obliged to double 
its lines, and to narrow the interval 
of its columns ; the diſadvaiitage of 


this kind of attack is 'obvious, and 


ſo much the more in the caſe of a 
retreat, as the ground preſents itſelf 
in an inverſe mode, and ohſtructs 
the rallying, inſtead of faronring 
it. It was on the ſecond of October 
that the duke of York made a ge- 
nera} attack with the whole of his 


forces: as he could not manœuvre 


by his left, on account of the inun. 
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dations, nor hazard an engagement Vandamme, was not leſs vigorouſly 
in difficult paſſes to turn the defended than that of Bergen, but 
Waard, he directed once .more his both were evacuated by the French 
principal effort againſt the French during the night, after the moſt 
diviſions which formed the left of bloody engagements which had yet 
General Brune. The advanced taken place in Holland; ſeveral 
parts of this left and of the centte generals were wounded,” And, both 
of the French and Batavian army in the attack and the defence, each 
were at firſt attacked and diflodged, party charged ſeveral times with the 
from Groet, Kamp, Schorel, and +bavonet, © | 
Schoreldam, by the Ruſhan and The centre of the French and 
Engliſm troops. The diſpoſition of Batavian army at Lang-dyke and 
the duke of York's attack was in Koe-dyke was attacked with the 
four columns; that of the right, ſame ſucceſs; a few armed boats, 
formed by three brigades of in- ware along the canal of Alkmaar, 
fantry, nine ſquadrons of dragoons, had greatly contributed in this part 
and a ' detachment of artillery on to the taking of Schoreldam, and to 
horſeback, was led on by general the progreſs of the columns; the 
| "Abercrombie; this column followed courage and addreſs of the Scotch 
the fea-thore, Two columns of Highlanders were particularly no- 
nearly the ſaine forge, compoſed, one ticed, they fought in the inunda- 
of Ruffian troops, and another of tions, and forced with agility every 
"Engliſh, marched upon wa, rg obſtacle to gain the flank. of the 
Pars after having followed the'road troops which were oppoſed to 
at the ſoot" of the' downs of Cam- them. 
perdown, extended thenifelves by Brune ſeeing his left preſſed by 
-the right to the heights. A fourth general Abercrombie's column 
column, in which was the young and his centre broke in upon, fell 
Prince of Orange, kept in check back in good order, and took 
Duaendel's divifion. After the poſts a new led -very ſtrong and better 
of Schoreldam had been carried, connected poſition than the firſt; 
the engagement'took a more ſtrious the left at Wyck-op-Zee on the edge 
turn before Bergen; general Gou- of the ſea, and the centre at Krim- 
vion, who commanded in” this man-dyke. General Daendel's di- 
village, ſupported the attack of viſion, though it had not been at- 
general Dundas, and was firm in tacked, was obliged to follow the 
maintaining it, till Abercrombie, movements of the centre and the 
who had already patled Bergen, left, and abandan the poſition of 
and endeavoured to turn by Eg- Brook, St, Pancras, Oude-Carſpcl, 
mont the pofition of Alkmaar, fup- aud retreat upon Purmerend and 
ported by the fire of the giin-boats Monikendam, behind the inunda- 
which were ſtationed along the tions of the Schermer and the 
ſhore, had ordered his column to Beemſter. The advanced | poſts 
file acroſs the Downs, and, taking were at Limmen, Baccum, Acker- 
advantage both of the inequalities flo6t, and the head-quarters at he- 
of the ground to place his light-ar- verwick, which'is only three leagues 
tillery and cover his attacks, had from Haerlem. © $ 
driven back as far as Egmont every - The Engliſh entered Alkmaat the 
© thing that had reliſted him. This next day, and ſent forward their 
latt poſt, commanded by general poſts, paraflel to thoſe of the F revel 


id Dutch army; and Brune, after 
Ea back to Haerlem part of 
his baggage, took means to ſecure 
himſelf in the poſition he had taken. 
While the Engliſh were threatening 
the ſcat of empire in Holland, Suri- 
nam, the laſtof its valuable colonies 
in South America, fell into their 
hands (19th of Auguſt), like the 
Dutch fleet, without ſtriking a 
blow. The colony, itappears,. was 
in no fitustion to make long te- 
ſiſtance, which in any caſe muſt 
have been ine fectual; and the re- 
preſentations which had been con- 
tinually made by the governar to 
the Batavian, government of his 
weakneſs, had remained without re- 
ply ; or rather in this, as in other 
caſes, the. Dutch had relied upon, 
and paid the French government 
for affiſtance, which the latter bad 
as conſtantly promiſed and neg- 
Tais reſiſtance, however, on the 
2 the Dutch in Europe, which 
d not been counted on by either 
fide, and which the ſlowneſs of the 
action of the three diviſions of 


ihe expedition had fo ſtrongly fa- 


voured, gave the French govern- 
ment time to feel all the importance 
of the defence of Holland, The 
ſuccours ſent there, were in reality 
employed to guarantic the frontiers 
of the Low Countries, into 9 — 
the Engliſh, after having conqu 
olland, would have eafily turned 
againſt the French republic the 
ſanie arms, the ſame means, as at 
this moment the republic directed 
againſt them. Nevertheleſs, this 
new war in Holland had confider- 
ably increafed the embarraſſment of 
_ the French directory, by hindering 
t from forming . its army of the 
hine, or, at leaſt carrying it to 
ſuch a proportion of force, io as to 
make it a& on the offenfive, main- 
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ſabſiſt, above all, at the expenſe of 
the empire. General Muller, after 


having been reinforced by detach» _ 
nents drawn from the iſons, 
had not been able to collect more 


than 2, o men, with which he 
could only make a diverſion, unable 


to maintain himſelf before the arch- 
duke, who was on the march againſt 
him with ſuperior forces. The re- 
freat of this prince from Switzer- 
land, with the ſtrongeſt part of the 
Auſtrian army, had not produced 
the effect which was expected, and 
Maſſena bad not been able to puſh, 
as far as he had thought it poluble, 
the firſt advantage of. the ſucceſſes 
of the generals Chabran and Le- 
courbe againſt the centre and lefr 


of the allied army, although c'rcum- 


ſtances: appeared greatly, in his 
favour ; but the demonſtrations of 
the archduke, who threatened: to 
force a. paſſage to turn the left of 
the French army, between Briſach 
and Baſil, kept Maſſena in ſuſpenſe: 
beſides, if the extent of his poſition 
be confidered, after he had occu- 
pied the canton of Glaris, and en- 
circled the lakes of Zurich and 


Wallenſtadt, it will be found that 


he could not undertake an attack 
with ſufficient, forces on the excel - 
cellent frontiers of General Hotze, 


on the line of the lakes, that . 
is to ſay, the left flank, and the 


2 


rear of the Auſtro-Ruſſian army; 
nor diſlodge it from its poſition 
before Zurich, without riſking 
being cut off himſelf from his 

he arghduke, whoſe head - quar - 
ters were ſtill at St. Blaiſe, appeared 


to threaten Bafil-and Huninguen, 


while he made his army file off by 
Donauſchingen upon Lewiſburg. 
The wain of the Auſtrian army, 


which was encamped (11th Septem- 
der) between 


chierdingen and 
Waldenſbruch, continued its force:| 
| 204 matches 
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collect a corps of 


marches in the ſame direction; ge- 
neral Nauendorf's advanced guard, 


and general Sizarray's qiviſion, had 
already detached their light troops 
upon the advanced pole of the 
French, who had evacuated Bruch- 
ſal, and taiſed the fGege of Philipſ. 
burg. They had attempted two 
days before to ſcale the entrench- 
ments on the fide of Rheinſheim 
and Wieſenthal, hut therhinegrave 


of. Salm had xepulſed them with. 


loſs, and the town which he had ſo 
courageouſly defended was entirely 
relieved. This ſecond bombard- 
ment of Philipſburgh laſted | five 


days and, five nights; and, in this 


ſnort ſpace of time, the town, a few 
houſes- excepted, was reduced to 
aſhes, It was the hotteſt bombard- 


ment which had taken place durin 


the war of the revolution. ; 


General Muller retreated at firft 


; by Waghauſel; -he'evacuated Hei- 


delberg (15th of September), and, 
ſending his artillery and baggage 
beyond the Rhine, encamped be. 


fore Manheim, near Neckareau. 


The retreat of the French continued 


0 in good order by the bridge of 


Manheim, and the corps of the 
army of the Rhine divided on reach- 


ing the left fide; 6000 men filed off 


to Mentz, and another diviſion to 


Spires and Germetſheim. A rear- 


guard of about -60:0 men, under 


the orders of general Laroche, re- 


mained in the entrenchments of 


Manheim, and in the works of the 


Place, which had been re. eſtabliſh- 
ed, or but imperfectly raiſed. The 


 archdyke- had uſed ſo much dili- 


gence, that having been able to 
| of ag. o men, in 
the plains of the Neckar, (16th of 
September,) he marched in perſon 


to the village of Seckinheim, and 


began the attack with the diviſions 
under the orders of generals Sizar- 


- ray and Koſpeth, Thefe were at 


. - 


ende eee 


firſt repulſed; but having made a 
ſecond attack with the battalions 
of the grenadiers, the redoubt on 
the right fide of the Neckar, as 


well as the remaining entrench- 


ments, were carried, from the 
beginoſng of the attack the impe- 
rial artillery had taken advantage- 
ous poſitions on the banks of the 
river, which commanded the bridge 
of boats, the retreat of the French 
was cut off, the gates of the town 
forced,” and more than half of ge- 
neral Laroche's divifion was taken 
priſoners, after loſing almoſt the 
Whole of the reſt. The archduke, 
aſter this victory, marched upon 
Schwetzingen, one of the points 
the moſt frequently and alternately 
occupied both parties during 
this war. He had now poſſeſſion 
of both fides the Mein, below 
Frankfort. The head-quarters of 
the landſturm, or levy. of the 
militia of the electorate of Mentz, 
was transferred from Niederrard 
to Hochſt; expedition was uſed in 
haſtening'the arrival of pontoons, 
and great rations were appa- 
Wan 2 croſs the Reins 
with the Auſtrian army and that of 
the empire, which the archduke 
was employed in collecting and 


organiffug, and whoſe total force 


amonnted to about 60,000 men. 


© The French were equally alert in 


making the detachments, which 
they had puſhed as far as Weilburg 
and Wetzlaer, fall back on Ehren- 
breitſtein. Uncertain as to the 
point on which the archduke was 
going to force his paſſage, and un- 
able as yet-to penetrate into his de- 
ſigns, general Muller limited his 
operations to the covering Mentz, 
fixing his head-quarters at Durk- 
heim, and ceaſing all fort of com. 


munication with the right de of 
as , 


the Rhine. 
* * 1 
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IntroduFtory Reflexions on the Expedition to Egypt. Preparations of the 
Turks and Engliſh 25 Egypt. Political and ſcientifie Oferations of 
the French in Egypt. Organiſation of the French Army for an Expedition 
inzo Syria.” Political and Military Situation of Egypt. Defeat of Ma- 
malukes, and Captere of El. Ar, ch. Slowneſs of the Preparations of the | 
Ottoman Porte. Cauſes of the Infurreflion and Submiffion of PH 
Delon. Arrival of the Engliſh Squadron before St. Jobi D' Acre. March 
* the French Army acroſs the Deſert: Capture of Gaza. Jaffa taken 
Storm, Drfevat of the Turks near ancient Samaria. Capture of the French 
Flert of Artillery near the Promontory of Mount Carmel. Siege of St.' John 
 D' Arre—Operations of the Siezge— Aſſembly of an immenſe Turkiſh Army 
near Cana—Total Defeat and Rout acrofs the River Jordan of the Turki/h 
Army in the Plains of Eſtrelon—Renewed Attacks on St. John D"Acre— _ 
Arrival of Turkiſh Reinfortements=Paſſage" of the French through ube 
| Breach into St. Fohn D' Acre Repulſe of the B efeegers. Impradticability 
of raking the Fortreſi—Laff deſperate Attrmpts— Preparations for raifing ' 
the Siege of St. Jobn D' Acre. 'Proclamation of the Porte to the French _ 
Army.” Retreat of the French bath to Egypt. Reſult of the Expe- 
 #ition into Syria. Combined Expedition of the” Engliſh and Turks againſf 
Egypt. Operation of the French Generals in Egypt duriag the Campaign © 
of Bonaparte in Syria. Defeat of thi Mamalukes. Landing of the Turi 
at Abouk'y. Military Diſpofitions of French and Turkiſh Armies. Drrau- 
Jul Engagement between the Turks and French. Victory of Aboukir, Pre- 
parations by Bonaparte for his Return to France. Departure of Bona- 
Tarte from Bgytr, ant Arrival in France. Tutercepted Letters from Egypt. 
State of the Country and of the French Army. Defeat of Mournd Bey - 
5 Err. Haqfrudien of the Turkiſh Army on the Coafts near 


VDamietta. 
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FH cabinet bf Peterſburgh, viliſed ſociety in Europe, and 
1 which had entered inty the which appears to have been guided 
| Jlhance againſt the French republic by as difintereſted motives as any 
{or the reſtoration of order and ci- of the other powers, finee” the 
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FHatus go before the French revo- 


: . tvtjon appears to have been the ob- 


ject of its purſuit in the aid it gave 


| to the general cauſe, not ſatisfied. 
with carrying on hoſtilities againſt 
every repnblican ally of the French, 
had declared war againſt the court 


'of Spain. The motive of this de- 
claration, as ſet forth in the mani- 
EH was, the aſſiſtance given by 


Spain to the French republic, the 


kwlefs government of which the 


* "emperor was reſolved, with the aid 
of his allies, to overthrow. He re- 


preſented, that the Almighty having 


crow ned all his undertakings hi- 
tmherto with | ſucceſs, this govern- 


ment, the obje& of divine wrath, 


was now drawing near to its laſt 
moments; yet having been aided 


and encouraged by Spain more than 
dy any other power, through fear 
© 


of its vengeance, after having tried 
every means to open to this power 


he true road of honour and glory, 


by engaging it again 10 join its 
ſorces to thoſe of the coalition, — 


yet as it perſiſted obſtinately in its 


errors, the only further mode u hich 
de found it expedient to make uſe 
of was that of war, which he con- 

ſequently declared. The court of 


Denmark had alſo incurred the diſ- 


h nan of the cabinet of Peterſ- 
- * burgh, aud an order was iffued, 


that whatever Daniſh veſſels were 


in the port of Ruſſha ſhould im- 
oy 


mediately quit them. It appears 


that the Daniſh government had 
given more encouragement to what 
are called French principles than 
Paul thought fitting for the re-eſta- 
 . bliſhment of order, religion, and 
civiliſed ſociety in Europe: — but 


the anger of this imperial reformer 


Vas aſivaged on the appearance of 
à a raval ordonnance at 
which limited the liberty of the 
pre ſs. Bo this ordonnance, all anony- 


openhagen, 


mous wruings were forbidden; the 


pain of death was pronounced 
againſt all writers who ſhould pro- 
voke inſurrection; ſuch Who at- 
tacked the conſtitution and the form 
of monarchical government, or 
ſuould ſeek to ſpread reports which 
ſhould bring the royal perſon or 
his family into contempt, were to 
be baniſhed ; writings againſt the 
Chriſtian religion, or which ſhould 
tend to bring into contempt other 
religious fi | Ia ſubjected the 
.authors, wit great opriety, to the 
ſame puniſhment, fince to attack re- 
ligion is to cut off all the bonds 
which hold ſociety together. Thoſe 
who inſulted foreign powers were 
to be confined in priſons, With 
theſe exceptiqns every perſon was 
to be at liberty to write whatever 
he pleaſed. Sweden was till more 
obedient, and, on the requiſition of 
the emperor, acceded, in appear- 
ance at leaſt, to the coalition. The 
court of, Spain was not fo ſubmiſ- 
five; the king, in his anſwer tg 
Paul's manifeſto, declared that the 
alliance which he had formed with 
the French republic, and which 
had excited the jealouſy of certajn 
powers, he tried, and ſhould always 
try, to maintain; that the object of 
the. coalition newly formed was 
leſs the chimerical and apparent de- 
fire of re-eſtabliſhing order, than 
of introducing confuſion by domi. 
neering over ſuch nations as did 
not enter into its ambitious views; 
ithat Ruſſa had been moſt forwzrd 
in the exerciſe of this domination, 
its emperor having uſurped titles 
that 'no way belonged to him ; that 
the court of Spain would not ſtoop 
to notice the incoherent and inſo· 
lent language of the Ruſhan man 
feſto; but that it 5 * 
to repel every aggreſſion w! 
Feefulngelon, and a ſyſtem of falle 


combinations, might direct again 
: It. 1 x . — | 
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An event took place at this pe- 
riod, which, as it had a certain 
connexion. with the affairs of the 

rench republic, ought not to be 
. paſſed by without notice. This 

was the death of Pius VIth, the 
hiſtory of whoſe pontificate has 
been curſorily related in the tranſ- 
actions of the laſt year; At the 
time when the allied forces entered 
Italy, and victory began to declare 
itſelf in their favour, the French 
directors, who bad continued to 
exerciſe a ſort of inſpection over 
the perſon of the pope, and who 
had at that time lodged him in the 
Chartreuſe, near Florence, gave 


orders for him to leave Tuſcany. 


His illneſs, and the danger of re- 
moving him to Cagliari, in the 
iſland of Sardinia, at that moment, 
was ſubſtantiated by a conſultation 
of the faculty, The French di- 
refory, however, fearing that his 
reſidence in Italy might be attended 
with danger, a fear, abſurd, and 
 chimerical, when almoſt the whole 


of Italy was in revolt at their 'own n 


deſpotiſm, ordered him to be trans- 
ferred acrofs the Alps to Briangon, 
in which fortreſs he remained un · 
til the progreſs of the Ruſſians 
hreatened | the invaſion of the 
rontiers, when he was again trans- 
ferred to Valence, a town on the 
banks of the Rhine. | 


At Valence he was lodged in 


.fhe citadel, where he occupied the 
partments' of the ancient gover- 
nor, commanding a fine view acrofs 
the river, Here it was that Pius 
the VIth terminated peaceably his 
career. His apartments were on 
the ground floor, with a very fine 
170 877 in which he was often 
rawn about in a rolling chair; for 
the frelling of his legs and thighs 
did not permit him to walk, Dur- 
ing the ten weeks that he dwelt in 


_ }'lence, he did not above once 
4 "i bÞ , . 


ceſs of prudence, and not 
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5 out of the preci | ins of the 
Lace. The Spaniſh commiſſary, 


[who had remarked that the motion 


of a carriage was favourable to his 
health, obtained the conſent of the 
municipality for him ſometimes to 
take an airing; but through ex- 
a give 
occaſion for public exploſions of 
pious zeal, he made uſe of this Kr. 
miſſion only once. Few perſons, 
therefore, had the means of ſeeing 
the pope during his abode at Va- 


lence, although ſeveral preſented 


themſelves, ſome to render homage 
to the head of the church, others 


to indulge their curioſity. 


From abroad he received frequent 
marks of conſolatior, which he 


felt ſenſibly, The young Labrador 
ſcarcely fo 


ffered à fingle day to 
* without viſiting him during 
is dinner, His features, woru 
down by ſo many calamities, grew 
animated, when he ſaw this agent 
of the only power which could 
ublicly diſcover any intereſt for 
im. To him he Confided his 
little yexations, prayed him to ob- 


tain for him what he wanted, to 


prevent ſuch and fuch little con- 


traditions from taking place, and 
due ref] fy 45. ; 


was almo ays paid 
to the interceſſion of the Spaniſh 


agent. The bard treatment which 


be had endured did not extend to 
that of ſtripping him of his pon- 
tifical garments, From the time 
of his departure from Rome till 
his death, he wore along white, or 
purple tunic, bordered with er- 
mine; a_red calotte, and paſtoral 
croſs, Wherever he ſtopped, and 


even in France, he, was ſuffered to 


celebrate divine ſervice with as 


much pomp as the little number of 


ecclefiaſtics who ſurrounded him, 


and the ſtraitened place which 
ſerved him for a church, would 


tmit. His way of living, on the 
Pe * 7 82 HE 
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whole, was uniform and tranquil ; 
be diyided his time, as at the Char- 
treuſe, between prayer, the read. 
| ing of @a few pious books, the 
table, and walking; fame hours 
ere conſecrated to his correſpon- 
gence, which was ſtill extenſive. 
He. anſwered whatever conſulta- 
ons were continned to be addreſſed 
jo ham as head. of the church. He 
ept little during the night; rofe 
'early; but immediately after din- 
per, according to the cuſtom of 
| 4 he took a long nap. : 
From the time of his Tearing 
the Chartreuſe his health had vi- 
bly declined, the ſwelling of his 
Jegs and thighs made rapid pro- 
_, grefs, and all the lower parts of his 
body grew ſucceſſively paralyric. 
. his ſtate, when a queſtion 

. aroſe about changing the place of 
bis exile. Valence appeared too 
near the comtat of Avignon, which 
was then in fome agitation,” The 
directory decreed that he ſhould, 
be transferred to Dijon. Pius was 
Ay affected at this news, and 

. . uttered fome complaints, the firſt 


which had efcaped him fince his 


departure from Rome: —“ Alas!“ 
cried he, ina mournful tone, « why 
will they not let me die in peace?“ 

It was inhuman, indeed, that they 
mould have taken this | deciſion, 
from rain terrors, to make this dy- 
ing old man begin another journey, 
0 tear him away from this uniform 
and tranquil regimen, which alone 
prulonged his days. The decree of 
the directory was the real fentenge 
of death to this unfortunate pon- 
tif: bis fituation, which grew 
worſe every day, ſuſpended the 
execution, and ſpared the French 
government. the odium of a gra- 
tuſtous crurlty. The palſy ſpread 
from his thighs. to his imeſtines, 

, when the phyſicians began to de- 
ſpair of lis life; a diarrhoea, which 


* 


took place, ſeemed, however, to 
give him ſome relief. For a lon 
time. paſt his head had not b-en 15 
ſound as it was at that time; but 
every other ſymptom betokened a 
ſpeedy diſſolution. The Spaniſh 
rye on faw him on the eve of 
is death, and found him calm and 
reſigned, - Religion, after having 
encircled him with all its pomp, 
was become his only ſupport iq his 
laſt moments. | Surrounded by a 
ſmall number of friends who had 
remained faithful to him, he ſlept. 
away life on the 29th of Auguſt, 
1799, in the 82d year of his age 
and the 24th of his pontificate. 
His pious followers had admini- 
ſtered to him the laſt ſaccours of 
devotion, and rendered to his re- 
mains the laſt duties of friend(lip : 
they were embalmed and depoſited 
in a lead coffin, and in the preſence 
and with the concurrence of the 
municipality of Valence incloſed 
in a coffin of wand, which was 
ſealed, at the ſame time, with the 
arms of Spain and the emblems of 
liberty—a. fingulax union, whick 
crowned the deſtiny of the unfor- 
tunate Pius VI.! : 
On this occaſion various ſingular, 
circumſtances, which chance had 
brought around him, ruſh upon the 
memory; — The French officer. 
commanding the eſcort which con- 
ducted him without the walls of 
Rome was named Calvin: Hell 
(Inferno) was the name of the 
country-houſe to which he wich- 
drew after the earthquake at Si- 
enna; the French miniſter, under 
whoſe inſpectjion he remained at 
Florence, was a - proteſtant ; and, 
laſtly; the ſeal of the catholic king, 
and the inſignia of that liberty, 
in the name of which he had been 
dethroned, had paraded acroſs Italy, 
and exiled into France, was placed 
together on his tomb. Of his — 
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mer ſplendor nothin remained 
but a' modeſt. wardrobe} a little 


lined and ſome clothes was all his 
property, all of which he could 
diſpoſe: theſe be bequeathed to 
the companions of his misfortune; 
but the conſtituted authorities .of 
Valence pretended—paltry and ſa- 


crilegious - barbarians! that this 


fender legacy belonged to the. 
French nation. 1 BY 

The archbiſhop of Corinth alone 
remained at Valence, waiting the 
ſucceſs of the repeated reclama- 
tions which he had made to the 


French government. He requeſt- 


ed that he might be permitted to 
carry back to Italy the body of 
Pius, a few jewels of little value, a 
few pieces of plate, and, particu- 
larly, the ſacred vaſes of which he 
had made ufe, But the directors 


of the French republic did not en- 


ter into his feelings, and ſhowed 
no great diſpoſitions ' to, comply 
with this pious demand, The arch- 
biſhop was ſtill waiting with anx- 
jety the deciſion. theſe unfeeling 
depoſitaries of authority, When a 
powerful advocate appeared, whoſe 

reſence was neceſſary for the re- 
dreſs of many other wrongs than 
thoſe which were the object of 
the archbiſhop's reclamation. - 

A month had ſcarcely ſed 
from the death of the. pontill ere 
his, late ſeat of government fel] 
once mare into the hands of his 
allies. The defeat of the Frent 
had produced the ſame effects in 
the Roman republic. as in other 
parts of Italy. Macdonald, in his 
retreat from Naples, had left at 
Rome about 3500 French, includ- 
ing thoſe employed in the different 
adminiſtration, The defeat of the 
republican army at Piacenza was 
the, * of general inſurrection 
againſt the French in the Roman 
Date, as it had been at Naples and 


F 


 inforced 
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Florence. The approach of che 


inſurgents and their - numbers ia - 


ſtructed the French what had been 
the ſtate of the armies in the north- 
ern part of Italy, All communica- 
tion was cut off from without, 
where the inhabitants of the coun- 


try, who had been the objects of 


the exactions and depredations of 
French commiſſaries and Agents, 
were but too well e to yield, . 
to the ſuggeſtions of the prieſts, 

who were inceſſant in their proves, 
cations to every act of hoſtility 
againſt every thing which bore 7 | 
relatian to the French-or the exi- 

ing Roman government. In Rome 

alſo every part of the governmeat. 
itſelf was Aren the army. 
was without bread, without ſhoes, 
and without pay, the magazines 
without arms or proviſion, for a 4 
fiege. The evil became fo great, 


that the embaſſador, Bertholio, con- 


ſented, at length, to lay aſide bis 
dictatorial power. The conſulate - 
was ſuſpended. A committee was 
choſen, of men of character and 
ability, compoſed partly of Romans 
and partly of French. The city 
was put under military law. The 
garriſon was under the orders. of 
general Garnier. N 
Rome, inveſted thus on every 
ſide, was left to its own reſources, 
The inſurgents of Tuſcany had re» 
10 ole of the Roman te- 
public, and bloc kaded the city on 


h one fide; thoſe of Naples, aided by 5 


troops of that country, on the 
other, having poſſeſſion of all the 
po and places around Rome. 

he garriſon made an incurſion in- 
to the country as far as Viterbo, hut 
were repulſed. The number of in- 


ſurgents and of Neapolitaus in- 


creaſed daily on the right, and me- 
naced Rome on the fide of Freſcath,, © 
General Garnier reſolved, at lengt 


48th Auguſt), to attack them 3-but 


-» againſt 
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againſt dhe poſition they had taken, 
and their vaſt ſuperiority of num- 


bers, no impreſſion could be made, 


and the French were compelled to 
retreat, after an ineffectual ſtrug- 
Se. © This check encouraged the 


aſſailants ; and the French general, 


fearing leſt his retreat on Civita 


Vecchia ſhould be cut off, ordered 


the troops at fitit to fall back on 
this place. But a ſegtiment of na- 
tlonal honour led him to change 
this determination, and it was de- 


cided that the women, children, 


baggage, and part of the artillery 
ſhoul be ſeat off, but that all ca- 
pable of bearing arms ſhould-re- 


main to the laſt extremity. Preſſed, 


_ fill, more dan 


| prince of Bocca 
commanded, , narrowly eſcaped. be- 
ing made a priſoner, . The French 


ſtill more cloſely by the inſurgents, 
and the poſt of Freſcati becoming 
dangerous, the Roman 
national guard, headed by the princes 
Santa Croce and Botrgheſe, joining 
themſelves to the French, the ge- 
neral reſolved on another attack 


(zoth Auguſt), and this time vic- 


tory decided itſelf in their favour. 
The combined army of Neapoli- 


tans and inſurgents. were attacked 
on three points at Freſcatithe 
engagement laſted only two hours. 


The entrenchments were taken, 
and the army put to flight, after a 
dreadful carnage. The Ne 

Romana, who 


took twenty. pieces of cannon, co- 


lours, a great quantity of ſtores, and 
9 to 9 — leaving the 
777 firewed with the.bodies of 
the Neapolitans and inſurgents. . . 

It was, from the papers which 
fell into the hands of the French, 
on the flight, of the Neapolitans, 
that they were in formed of the fate 


that awaited them. They found 


that the combined armies had de. 
come maſters of Capua, Gaeta, and 


every other, point on the ſouth, of 


apolitan, 
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Italy. They ſoon perceived, alk | 
that it was not only inſurgents an 
Neapolitans againſt whom they bad 
to e Auſtrians, to the 
amount of 2600, took poſſeſſion 
of Civita Caſtellana; the Neapo- 
litans and inſurgents rallied again 
at Freſcati, . under the orders of 
marſhal Bourcard; à diviſion-of 
Ruſtans werk on the march; an 
Engliſh . ſquadron blocked Civita, 
Vecchia, and ſummoned Rome 16 
ſurrender, 5 . 

Of the French garriſon at Rome 
upwards of a third part were in the 
hoſpitals. The council of war de- 
cided on entering into a negotiation 
with the Engliſh, who propoſed tlie 
ſame capitulation as had taken place 
at Gaeta, . The inſtructions from 
the court of Naples contained pro- 

{als for delivering up the Neapo- 
itan patriots; but this prapoſition 
was rejected with indignation, the 


French declaring that they would 


never conſent. to an action ſo un- 
worthy, but would rather fell their 
own lives than thoſe of their friends. 
The demand was made in conſe- 
uence of the inſtructions given.— 
dmiral Trowbridge felt the in1- 
quity of the inſtructions, and want- 
ed no inducement to diſobey them, 
He knew what bad, aſſed in the 
violation of the capitulation of Na- 
ples; and when the princeſs Bel- 
monte, whoſe name was firſt on 
the fatal liſt to be conſigned, was 
mentioned to the 5 general, 
who peremptorily refuſed to deli- 
ver her up, the Englſſh admiral, 
with. an eſſive motion of his 
arms, for he 4g not 8 the lan- 
vage, mowed at once his appro- 
4 — of Garnier's refuſal, av bis 
abhorrence of à deed of which no 
man of honour would degrade him- 
ſelf by becoming the inſtrument... 


The capitulation took place, 
haſlened 4115 by a conſpiracy 3 55 
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had been formed againſt the French 
in Rome, of which the general of. 
the national guard” was the chief. 
The French ſet fail for France, 
carrying with them the Romans 
and Neapolitans attached to their 
cauſe. No one at Rome, nor in 
the Roman ſtate, was given up to 
aſſaſſination, as at Naples and Ca- 
pua. The Nea 
tered -Rome (30th September), the 
trees of liberty were cut down'and 
burnt, and the arms of rhe republic. 
deſtroyed. © The Neapolitan flag 
was hoiſted on the caſtle of St. An-. 
gelo, the feals 'were put on the 
apartments of the Quirinal palace, 
on thoſe of the Vatican, contain- 
ing a number of precious monu- 
ments packed 'up, and which the 
French had neglected taking away, 
and on all the offices of the repu 
lic. The mob paraded the ſtreets, 
committing exceſſes in the houſes 
of ſuch as they deemed revolutio- 
niſts, and carrying about in derifion 
the buſt of Brutus, which a few 
months before they had wor- 


28 | 

| The French government, in gain- 
ing a ſecond victory over the jaco- 
bins, by the decifion of the coun- 


cil againſt the motion for declating 


the country in danger, had by no 
means cruſhed that drdent and reſt- 
lefs ſpirit; which, finding its food in 
revolutionary tempeſts, waired far 
ſome new difaſters, when the dau- 
ger would become fo imminent, 
that ſuch a declaration would be 
unneceſſary. But this turbulent 
faction was no ſooner ſilenced, than 
the government had to contend 
with another claſs of malecontents, 
who, taking advantage of the difaf- 
trous circumſtances in which the 
republic was involved; had erected 
themſelves jato a power; and open- 
ed again the theatre of infurrection 
ia the weſtern depamments. The 


litan army en- 
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niſhed a juſt and well-founded pre- 
rence for thoſe who wanted none, 
in endeavouring to overthrow the 
republic, and added greatly to the 
the motives for oppoſition in ſuch 


as had hitherto balanced between 


tranquillity and diffarisfaQtion. Par- 


tial inſurreRions had for ſome time 


paſt diſturbed the peace of various 
departments, but at thelatter end af 
Auguſt a general iuſurrection broke 


deſpotic law on the hoſtages Far- 


out in the department of Mayenne, 


on the right of the Loire, when tie 


inſurgents, who had hitherto kept 
in the woods or villages remote from 


places of generat communication, 
appeared in force, with leaders at 


their head, and took poſſeſſton of 


ſeveral towns, depoſing the conſli- 


tuted authorities, ſeizing their pa- 
pers, taking republican hoſtages, 


and proclaiming, by publie ad ver- 
tiſements, their political profefion - 


of faith, which was for the reſtora- 
tion of the old regimen without any - 


modifications. As little reſiſtance 


- was made to them, both from the 


weakneſs of the republican” forces 


in that quarter, and from the general 


diſcontent which pervaded that 

part of the republic, the ſpirit ot 
inſurrection ſpread ſo rapidly, that, 

in a ſhort ſpace, no leſs than twenty 
departments were more or leſs in 
inſurrection, ſo that the moſt alatm - 
ing apprehenſiuns began to be en- 
* a — — 
no ſecurity had been provided, ex · 


cept inarbitrary and impolitic laws, a 


which had ſer ved 

the evil. b 
The folly of the law reſpe&ing 

departmental hoſtages became no 


only to augment 


fully a t, and yet the legiſla · 
tire bog y had nor Gared to — 
it; no leſs diſaſtrous was the law' 
reſpecting the forced loan of an 
hundred millions; during the time 
that it had ben put into execation, 
| | nor. 

. * 


not a tenth part of the ſum intend- 
ed to be raiſed had been collected, 


— and more than the loan demanded 


had been loſt to the public treaſury, 


dy the total ceſſation of thoſe trauſ- 


actions which brought ſupplies to 
the ſtate, ſuch as the beayy duties 


on ſtamps and fegji 


77 every 
one fearing to make any diſplay of 


riches, leſt a taxing jury ſhould find 
'him guilty of. immoderate- wealth, 
and ſequeſtrate his money for the 
blic ſervice. - But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe and numerous other in- 
conveniences attending this law, all 
of which were obvious and obtruſi ve, 
the ſame obſtinacy in impolitie mea- 
ſures, the ſame pertinacity in wrong, 


fo infatuated the minds of the coun- 
cCil, that, from the continued reſiſ- 


tance which they made to remon- 
ſtrances, clear as the light againſt 
the nefarĩouſneſs of thoſe meaſures, 
and the danger which attended the 
execution, it ſeemed as if they would 
have beheld the ſtate tottering to 


its baſe, rather than have receded a 


int which they imagined would 
ave betrayed weakneſs, and which 
the whole of the nation-would have 

_ conſidered as an act of the higheſt 
wiſdom. If atany period the coun- 
try was ever in danger, it was clear- 
ly fo at the period of Jourdangs mo- 
tion, — but another defeat in Switz- 


erland, and the Ruſſian was in the 


heart of France, - but one more for- 
tunate blow for the enemy in Hal- 
land, like that of the capture of the 
fleet, and the: projects of the allied 
cabinets might have begun to wear 
an air of probability. At this pe- 
riod France was cloſcly inveſted on 


AIT IS n ANB 


as deciſire victories over hoſts of 


important victories which crow ned 


in the unexpected preſence of the 


ria, While war was ſtill raging on 
tho one fide, and peace was halting 


Fd 


/ 


ſtronger and ſurer blow; the weft 
ern inſurrection, that canker of the 
ſtate, produced with the revolution, 
aud which had never ceaſed to 
gnaw it to a greater or Jeſs degree, 
now burning fierce, and-threatening 
its very vitals;—ſuch were the evils 
which at this moment affailed the 
republic, ſo that ſcarcely any thing 
could have ſaved it from the ruin 
with which it was menaced, but 
events that ſeemed impoſſible, ſuch 


powerful invaders on every ſide, or 
the interference of ſome great and 
powerſul object to reſtore conſi- 
dence, to re · animate courage, to 
heal diviſions, and concentrate 
authority which was every- Where 
ſpur ned at or diſputed; But how- 
ever deſperate ſeemed at this mo- 
ment the ſituation of the republic, 
and its means of extricating '1tſc}f— 
however impoſſible appeared its 
emancipation, this unlooked-for de- 
liverance. came, not more in the 


the armies of the republic at once, 
and in almoſt every quarter, than 


perſonage they uſhered in, the ge- 
neral Bonaparte. It is with the A- 
friean and the Aſiatic tranſactions 
of this fortunate and ſingular chief 
that we continue the narrative. 
When in the hiſtory of French 
political tranſactions of the laſt year 
we dwelt on the imprudence of 
ſending the flower of the French 
armies and the beſt part of the 
French; marine to the gulfs of Sy- 


every ſide; its treaſury was empty, with unſteady foot on the other, 
the means of repletiiſhingivexhauſt- imagination had-not-painied all the 
ed, its conſtituted powers in a ſtate dire conſequences. reſulting from 
of almoſt open hoſtility with each that expedition, It were uſeleſo '0 
other, the people without *confi- . .dwell on this point, ſincethe-f ple 
dence, the tetroriſt faction retiring narration; of the events which took 
for: the moment, only to ſtrike à place, moſkuof which may be 5 


tribut 


bo 
\ 
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irbuted to the. fatal policy which praQicability. of burning and 


ted or conſented to that expe- 
dition, juſtify too freely the opinion 

MSA, lg ens be 
Ia that part of the hiſtory which 
related to this expedition, we left 
Bonaparte in tranquil poſſeſſion of 
Egypt after repeated victories gain- 

d over the mamalukes, and after 

uelling a violent inſurrection of 
the Turks, which had taken place 
againſt the authority of Cairo; but 
notwithſtanding the profound calm 
which ſycceeded this laſt. ſtorm, 
the conquerors could not give them- 
ſelves up to perfect ſecurity; Eng · 
land could not politically ſuffer the 
e of ſuch a colony ſo 
near its, Eaſt-India poſſeſſions; and 
had therefore combined with the 
Porte a project of general attack, to 

expel; ible, thoſe dangerous 


neighbours. from their new con- 


queſts. The principal preparations” 


were made in Syria, under the or- 
ders and hy the care of the pacha 

jezzar, who was to be ſupported 
5 an army which was to trayerſe 
Alia Minor. The attack on the 
frontiers of Egy , on the fide 
of the deſert o Beis, was to be 
favoured by a ſtrong diverſion to- 
wards the moutlis of the Nile, and 
by different attacks executed by 
the wrecks of Mourad Bey's army 
in Upper Egypt; united to. other 
boſtile parties, It was to direct the 


* 


4 
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de- 
ſtroying the fleet of tranſports 


and French frigates; without the 
aid of a debarkation of troops con- 


- 


4 - 
» * 


ſiderable enough to attack Alex 


aridria itſelf. The reinforcement 
of light veſſels; which the combined 
fleet of Turks and Ruſſians at an- 
chorage ander the Iſle of Scio ha 


ſent, to admiral. Hood, and which 


appeared befdre Alexandria at the 
epocha of the inſurrection at Cairo, 
had heen of na fervice : rhe reports 


that, were ſpread of the burning of 


the French veſſels in the old port; 
and the official news publiſhed by 
the Ottoman Porte, on the report 
of the pacha of Rhodes; had no 
better foundation. - 

Bonaparte; meanwhile, informed: 
that the arrival of commodore Smith 


was to be the epocha and the ſignal of 


offenfive operations, reſolyed to pres 
vent him, and to march into Syria, 


to deſtroy tbe preparations made 


by Djezzar. The two months which 


intervened from the entire ſabs4 
miſſion of Egypt, to the moment 


when the troops deſtined fot the 
expedition of Syria were to march, 
were employed in finiſhing military 
ſurveys confided to different 
cers, and in journeys which the 
ſcientific members and artiſts of 
the different claſſes of the Inſtitute ' 
d undertaken 0 
e moſt conſiderable of thoſe 


execution of this yaſt plan, and to | labours was the ſurvey of the Lake 
©0-operate in it by maritime means, Menzala, under the direction of 


that commodore fir Sidney Smith 
had left Portſmouth, the pet 


autumn; on board the as 


ere he baſtened the pr 


for this campaign in . 
(HL, Nod e 


75 up, with four 
ine and five fri 


— 


le; he had e 
1799; 


the roads of Damietta arid of Cape” 


— 


$4 guns, and ſailed for the Levant, fations at the mouth of the Bibely 
0 eparations and entered the Iake of Mens 


f ave frigates, the port of Andre after ha vi 
Niexandria and the mouths of the exact — of the Lake 


general Andreoſſi, who ſounded 
Bangan, performed the ſame opea 


: by troops of 
jermes, ſet on by © the 
taken aff © 


xperienced the im- viſited the Natron Lakes; accoms _ 


rabs. yy 
Menzala, ©. 


ala, «where he was attacked; but © 
continued to without” ſutt et, by N 
ſhips of the Dj 
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were made of diſcoveries the moſt fort of Adgerond, ata, the 


the | obſervations of Nouet and himſelf o 


panied by Berthollet, to make new preſenting to. him the charter of 


experiments. It is inexpedient to protection and toleration, give 


enumerate all the names of ſuch as oxiginally and ſigned by Mabo- 
were employed in thoſe labours, met, requeſted that protection to 
the moſt complete which have ever be ſtill continued under the new 
been undertaken in any part of the regimen; and Mahomet's charter 
2 Let us hope that their re- was counterfigned by Bonaparte. 
ults will not be loſt to the republic In order to leave hb doubt on 
of letters and ſcience. The time the ſubject, Bonaparte, bending 
is paſt; when, in order to ſecure his way to the north of Suez, found 
an uncertain — in a ſup- the entrafice of the canal, and fol- 
poſition of circumſtances ftill lowed it for the ſpace of four 
more uncertain, uſeleſs ſtate-ſecrets' leagues. Paſſing afterwards by the 


important to commerce, to navi- deſert, and returning by Belbeis, 
gation, to the ſeiences, and the he found again, in the Oäſis of 


common intereſts of humanity: Honoreb, the veſtiges of the fame 


Theſe charts, drawn by Andreoſſi canal, on its entrance upon the 
and other officers, the great baſes cultivated and watered lands of 
of which Have been determined by Lower Egypt. Having aſſured 
f thoſe two outlets, he 

Mechain, will,, we underſtand, be charged Peyre, engineer of bridges 
publiſhed, as well as the drawings and roads, to take the level, be- 
of  Dutertre and Denon, and alſo pinning his operation from Suez. 
the level of the Canal of Suez, During this furvey, Bonaparte 
made with rigorous exactneſs. was informed of the movements of 
The reſolution of this laſt pro- Djezzar, whom the Grand Signor 
blem, that of the exiſtence of the had named Pacha of Egypt. He 
canal which joined the Red Sea to had already ſent a body of troops 
the Mediterranean, occupied par- towards El-Ariſch, at the entrance 
ticularly Bonaparte. He had de- of the deſert on the fide of Syria: 
tached, towards the-middle of No- the diviſion of the adyanced-guard, 
vember, under the.orders of gene- commanded by ' general Regular 


ral Bon, a corps of:z5e@o men, who was alſo collected at Salchich, on 


had taken poſſeſſion uf Suez; thi- the frontier of the deſert on the 


ther he went himſelf, at the latter ſide of Egypt. This general re- 


end of December, with Monge ceived orders to occupy and for- 
and Berthollet, where he at 4irſt tify Cathich, where general La 
took a very detailed ſurvey of the Grange marched with a demi - bri- 
town and the adjacent coaſts, or- gade, and took poſſeſſion of this 
dared the conſtruction of certain poſt on the ſame day that Bona- 
works, provided for the defence of patte returned back to Cairo, 
tlus important 'poſt; and made ſe- where he gave his laſt orders for 
veral regulations favourable to com- the organilation and march of the 
merce. It was here, among other army of Syria, and for the employ 
deputations, that he received that and different commands of the 
of the Chriſtian monkstof Mount troops which were to remain in 
Sipai. Theſe pious Cenobites Egypt. This army confiſted of 
dronght him: the humble offerings four diviſions of infantry, under 
ei the ſruĩis of their mountain and, the generals Kleber, Bon, r 
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ind R ier, amounting to about 
_—_— — of N un- 
der general Murat; 170 engineers 
and artillery, 400 guides, horſe 
and foot, and 88 dromedaries. 
The difficulty of tranſporting ar- 
tillery and ammunition had con- 
ſtrained Bonaparte to provide 
theſe different diviſions with pieces 
much below the ordinary propor- 


tion; the reſerve of the park con- 


ſiſted but of twenty-ſeven pieces, 
of which four were of twelve, fit- 


teen of eight, eight of three, and 


fourteen mortars. — | 
The- garriſons which were to re- 
main in Lower Egypt were formed 
of the 19th. demi-brigade, three 
battalions. of demi-brigades of the 
expedition, of Syria, and the Nau- 
tic and | Malteſe legions, and the 
depòts of cavalry. General,Dugua 
was charged with the — of 
Cairo, general Menou was ſtation- 
ed at Roſetta z adjutant-general 
Almeyras received, with the com- 
mand of Damietta, orders to haſten 
the finiſhing of the fortifications. 
Alexandria, which - became more 
and more important, and which, 
threatened by the Engliſh, was 
alſo . by the plague, of 
which ſymptoms began to diſcover 
themſelves, was entruſted to ge- 
neral Marmont. General Defiix 
remained, with his army, in Upper 


Egypt, redoubling his diligence 


and wr to keep in awe the re- 
mains of the mamalukes, and hin- 
der Mourad Bey ſrom taking ad- 


vantage of the expedition into 


Syria, Such was the political and 
military ſituation in which Bona- 
parte left Egypt. W 
General Kleber's divifion em- 
darked at Damietta, and was tranſ- 
ported to Tiuch, on the Lake Men- 
» Of the navigation of which 
the French were become maſters, 
nich a few gun- boats byilt at Bou- 


1 «2s 
4 
lach: Kleber arrived at Cathich 
(4th February), where he was 
joined by general Regnier's ad- 
vanced guard, and marched on to 
El-Ariſch, the fortreſs of which 
was garriſoned by two thouſand 
troops of the pacha of St. John 
d'Acre, The village of El-Ariſch 
as carried with the bayonet' by 
ws oma diviſion; the Arnauts 
and Mangrabins, who defended it, 
made a brave reſiſt- 


after bavm 


ance, withdrew. precipitately into 


the fort. Scarcely was it blocked 
up by Regnier's diviſion, when a 
reinforcement of infantry and ca- 
valry, eſcorting a _— of pro- 
viſions, appeared in fight of El- 
Ariſch, and encamped on a rifing 
ground, covered by a very ſteep 
ravine, ' Kleber came up at that 
moment, and approved, Regnier's 
project of turning the ravine, and 
ſurpriſing the camp of the ma- 
malukes during the night. This 
attack ſucceeded; the camp was 
carried, the corps of cavalry out in 
pieces, taken, or deſtroyed 3 a 
number of herſes, camels, ſtores, 


and proviſions, and the whole of 


the convoy, fell into the hands of 
the French. The two other di- 
viſions" of the army formed their 
junction, a few days after, at El- 
Ariſch, and were joined, at length 


(19th February), by Bonaparte. 


he fort of El-Ariſch was can- 
—_— and ſyrrendered in two 
The artillery neceſſary” for the 
reduction of St. John d' Acre could 
be tranſported only by ſen, and 
Bonaparte had hazarded its em- 
barkation from Alexandria. Vice- 
admiral Perr6e, with three frigates, 
had failed during the night to 
eſcort the gun · boats, and had or- 
ders to cruiſe before Jaffa. The 
ſecreſy and promptitude of the 
preparations for the expedition of 
20 2 Syria, 


Syria, and the celerity of the firſt 
attack; ſurpriſed the- Tufks. As 
this kind of war was as new to the 
Ottomans as the political ſyſtem 


which had engaged them in it, and 


as it was neceſſary for them to ſend 
troops and ſtores from the extre- 
mity of the empire into the pro- 
vinces for the defence of which 


ſuch foreſight and operations were 


zequally unuſual, the preparations 


were very flow. At Conſtanti- 


.nople the Engliſh, notwithſtanding 
the new alliance, the important 
ſupport of their naval forces, and 
the activity of fir Sidney Smith, 
could not obtain. the means for 
the entire execution of the plan 


- concerted for the attack on Egypt. 


The firſt diviſion of the janiſſaries, 
who were to form the army of the 
grand vizier, and traverſe Ana- 
tolia, had ſcarcely aſſembled at 
Scutari; and the corps which was 


deſtined to act on the coaſts of 


Egypt, under the protection of the 
Engliſh ſquadron, was not yet or- 
ganiſed. The Ottoman Porte had 
however, at that period, ridded it- 
ſelf of a domeſtic enemy, whoſe 
iaſubordination had for a long time 


bid defiance to its authority, and 


Who zt one time had given very 
ſerious alarms even to the ſeat of 

wer. The alliance between the 
'Furkiſh and Ruſſian courts was 
fatal to any further reſiſtance on 
the part of Paſſwan Oglou; and 
whatever means to cruſh this for- 


midable inſurgent this ſtrange al- 
HBance had given the Turkich ca- 


binet, policy led it to enter into 
terms. of recouciliation. The mo- 
tive or pretence of this inſurrec- 
lion is ſtated to have been a refuſal 
on the part of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment to renew the hati-cherif 
granted to Paſſwan's anceſtors, in 
virtue of which this pewerful feu- 


| "adatory was exempted from certain 
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tributes, which he would other« 
wiſe have paid, on account of his 
extenſive property. The; exemp- 
tion which he claimed, and which 
-was now accordgd him, had been 
granted to his anceſtors, in recom- 
1233 the ſervices which they 
had rendered to the Porte in one 
of its former wars with Auſtria. 
He had himſelf enjoyed it, but 
without previous confirmation of 
the emperor, till the period when 
he ſaw himfelf deprived of it, after 
new arrangements with the court 
of Vienna, relative to contribu- 
tions. The Porte found itſelf re- 
leaſed from a dangerous enemy by 
this reconciliation, and concluded 
a treaty, of which the principal ar- 
ticles» were, a declaration on the 
part of Paſſwan, that he bad ne · 
ver an intention to put himſelf in 
rebellion againſt the orders of the 
Grand Signior, but that his defence 
was directed" only againſt the ſub- 
altern agents, of whom he had to 
complain; he engaged to fend 
away all the ſtrangers who were 
in the environs of Widdin; to 
forbid their return on pain of 
death; to ſwear ſolemnly, on the 
Koran, to be faithful to his en- 
gagements, and never to give cauſe 
of diſcontent to the Porte; while 
the Porte, on its fide, beſtowed 
full and free pardon on Paſſwan, 
confirmed. him in the government 
of Widdin, with the dignity of 
pacha, and engaged that every 
thing ſhould be placed on the ſame 
footing as when Paſſwan received 
this government. 4 
Sir Sidney Smith, meanwhile, 
informed of the firſt movements of 
Bonaparte, endeavoured to retain 
him, by making attempts on Alex- 
andria, which he bombarded, with- 
out further injury to the French 
than ſinking two tranſports. After 
this fraitleſs enterpriſe, he — 


* 


* 
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the aſſiſtance of the d of Syria, 
ho at firſtdid not think of defend- 
ious only to ſecure his retreat, and 
to «convey away his women and 
treaſure. The commodore an- 
chored in the road of Caiffa, with 


Alliance frigate. | 

The French army continued its 
painfyl march acroſs the deſert, 
filing along by divifions, at one 
and two days diſtance, in order 
that they might not exhauſt the 
wells of water. It is difficult to 
form an idea of the fatigue of a 
march acroſs ſands, where bodies 
of troops, and thouſands of men 
and horſes, may be ſo eaſily led out 
of the way. 
ſion, was miſled by the guides; the 
two diviſions which followed him 
were deceived by the traces of the 


eight hours! march, that the army, 

er having 
of burningthirſt, reached Kahn ſon- 
neſſe, the firſt village of Pal 


diſcove 
Gaza. 
A corps 


the cultivated Plains of 
of nidimalukes; toms: 
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camped before Kan Jonneſſe, had 


naparte marched ; and, after driv- 
ene the mamalukes, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the towns whore he found 
very conſiderable magazines of 
ſtores and proviſions, which the 
Turks had neither the time no 
means of taking away. 1 
It was at Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, 
that Bonaparte met with the {rs 
— —— town, without 
crior works, or ditches, was de- 
fended by a wall flanked b ſtrong 
ws, and mounted with guns, 
vo little forts by the ſea-fide 
commanded the fort and the road ; 
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the Tiger, the Theſeus, and the 


leber, with his divi- 


firſt: and it was only after forty- 
pony the torments 


ine, 
on — the deſert, whence they. 


manded by Abdalla Pacha, en- 
fallen back on Gaza: thither Bo- 


© viſions of Kleber, Bon, and Lannes; 


-- 
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the trench was 


| tery was eſtabliſhed againft the 
inghimſelf in St. Jean d*Acre, anx- 


higheſt ſquare tower, and two 
counter-batteries, whilſt a falſe. at- 
tack was marked out at the north. 
of the place. "The Turks defended 

themſelves bravely, and made two 

fallies, in which they met with 
cotiſiderable loſs; but the batte- _ 
ries having rendered the breach 
practicable, Bonaparte ordered the 
attack. The carabineers_ of the 
224 demi-brigade of light infan= 
try, whoſe commander was killed, _ 
marched at the head of the column. 
under the orders of adjutant- general f 
Rambeaud. The engagement was 


bloody. The French mounted the 


breach, and lodged themſelves in 
the tower t the Turks were not leſs 
reſolute in defending it. They 
rallied, ind attacked the column 
ſupported by general Lannes' divi- 
fion, who forced every poſt in ſuc». 
ceſſion, and at lengt 5 
ſeſſion of the fort next the ſea, The _ 
ev part of the garriſon, compo= 
ed of 1000 Turkiſh capnoneers, and 
2500 Mangrabins, or Arvauts, were 
put to the ſword. The Egyptians, . 
who eſcaped the carnage, were ſent, 
back to Eeypt. It was with di- 
culty that general Robin, who took 
the command after the affault, could 
reſtrain the diſorder and fury of the 
ſoldiers. _ u 3424 
After making Jaffa and its port 
the principal depot of the army for 
the artillery and ſtores which he 
expected from Damietta and Alex» , 
andria, Bonaparte marched. upon 
St. Jean d'Acre, with the three di- 


the fourth, that of Regnier, which 
had led the way through the deſert, 
compoſed the rear-guard, at two days 
diſtancefrom the army, which he had 
orders to rejoin at St. John d' Acre, 
taking the coaſt by Cæſarea an 
Cantoura, The French advanced 

| 2D; guard 
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guard diſcovered in approaching 
Zetta a body of cavalry under Ab- 
dalla Pacha, who, to retard the 
march of the army, had taken a 
poſition on the heights of Korſum, 
flanking himſelf by the mountain 
of Naplouſium, the ancient Sama- 
ria, on which were poſted ſeveral 
thouſand Naplouſians. 

While Kleber, Bon, and Murat, 
marched upon the cavalry of Ab- 
dalla, manceuvring ſo as to bring 
him to an engagement, which he 
avoided, Lannes' diviſion marched 
upon the right, and cut off the 
p_ from the Naplouſians: thoſe 
aſt took flight; but the light- in- 
fantry, who purſued them, * 
entangled themſelves too much in 
the defiles, the Naplouſians rallied 
and attacked in their turn, purſuing 
the French to the outlet of the defiles. 
The commander of the demi - bri- 


gade, Barthelemy, was killed. Two 


days after Kleber took poſſeſſion of 
Caiffa, at the foot of Mount Car- 
mel, a town ſurrounded with a 
good wall, and flanked with towers, 
and which Djezzar had ordered to 
be evacuated, after having diſarmed 
the caſtle which defended the fort 
and the road. The advanced guard 
of this diviſion diſcovered, on arriv- 
ing at Caiffa, the diviſion of the 
Engliſh ſquadron which had caſt 
anchor, The 'boats of the Tiger 
drew near the coaſt, reconnoitered 
their advanced guard at the foot of 
Mount Carmel, and ſought, by their 
fire, to haraſs its march. 
Sir Sidney Smith had raiſed the 
courage of the pacha of St. Jean 
d*Acre, and increaſed his means of 
reſiſtance, hy ſending him an ancient 
French engineer, of great merit, 
to whoſe friendſhip he was indebted 


for his deliverance from the priſon 


of the Temple,. and for his return 
to England. Colonel Philipeaux 
cauſed the fortreſs, to be repaired, 


H AND 

which was fortified after the mode 
of the 12th century, with courtines 
flanked with ſquare towers. The 
captain of theTheſeus had furniſhed 
him with whatever means he could 
diſpoſe of, to repair this ancient bul - 
wark of Syria, Nevertheleſs, theſe 
labours would, moſt likely, have 
been inſufficient to ſuſtain Djezzar 
againſt the attacks. of the French, 
if, at the very moment when Bona- 
parte had finiſhed the inveſtment 
of St. Jean d' Acre, the fleet of gun- 


boats, which had on board the 


greateſt part of his battering pieces 
and his ſtores, had not fallen into 
the hands of the Engliſh. This 
fleet was doubling Mount Carmel, 
when it was perceived by the Ty- 
ger: purſued and ſoon overtaken 
by the fire from the ſhips, ſeven of 
the veſſels which compoſed it ſtruck 
their flag: a corvette and two ſmall 
veſſels made their eſcape. This loſs, 
irreparable to the French in the ſitu- 
ation they were in, decided the fate 
of St. Jean d' Acre; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtate of defence in 
which colonel Philipeaux bad put 
it, the boldneſs and intrepidity of 
the French in their attack might 
have made up for the want of the 
heavy artillery, and all the machi- 
nery neceſſary to preſs on a ſiege: 
but it is evident, that theſe objects, 
ſo neceſſary to the French, not 
only loſt and deſtroyed, but taken 
and tranſported for the defence of 
this ſame place, ought, if they were 
well employed, to make the balance 
of means turn on the ſide of the be- 
fieged.  The' cannon and ſtores 
were landed inſtantly, and the vel- 
ſels -that tranſported them were 
armed and employed to haraſs the 
French poſts eſtabliſhed on the coaſt, 
in order to intercept or diſturb 
the communications and convoys 
In one of theſe attacks, the comman- 
der of the poſt of Caitia, _— 
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took an Engliſh boat and a thirty- 
twq pounder. Bonaparte, having 
drawn back the external poſts, en- 
camped , his army on an inſulated 
height, which borders the ſea at 
about a mile diſtance, and which, 
ſtretching to the north as far as 
Cape Blanc, commands, qn the 
weſtern fide, a plain of abqut a 
league and three quarters, bounded 
by the mountains ſituated between 
2 Jean d' Acre and the river Jar- 
an. 
Aſter taking poſſeſſion of Saffet, 
Nazareth, and Scheffam, in order 
to clear the paſſes on the road to 


Damaſcus, Bonaparte reconnoltered 


St. Jean d'Acre more accurately 
with bis officers of artillery, and 
engineers Dommantin and Caffa- 
relli, and determined to attack the 
front on the eaſt of the town. The 
trench was opened (acth March) 


at goo feet from the place. The 
French puſhed their works at firſt: 


with ſo much activity, that the ninth 


day, after the opening of the trench, 


batteries and counter - batteries, 
mounted as at Jaffa, with four 
pieces of twelve, eight pieces of 
eight, and four mortars, had pierc- 
ed the tower, while a branch of 
the mine had been puſhed on to 
blow up the counterſcarp. The 
mine was ſprung, but it only made 
a hole in the glacis: tlie French 
thought the counterſcarp injured. 
The ditch, which had been badly 
rgconnoitered, had appeared but of 
little depth: the ardout of the gre- 
nadiers, and the contempt with 
which the taking of Jaffa had in- 


ſpired them for this kind of forti- 


fication, did not ſuffer tbem to he- 
ſitate. Inſtead, liowever, of find- 
ivg every obſtacle ſmoothed and 
levelled, they were ſtopped by a 
— 1 * ſects of which 
carcely hajt was filled up by the 
rubbiſh of the breach: they * 
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ed into it, placed ladders, climbed 
the breach, but found themſelves 
ſeparated by the counterſcarp from 
the troops which were to ſupport 
them. The officers who headed 
the attack under a moſt dreadful 
fire, Mailly, Leſcalles, and Lan- 
pier, periſhed. The Turks, who 
bad abandoned the tower, re- enter - 
ed it, and the French retreated to 
their trenches. | ; 
The ill-ſucceſs of this firſt at» 
tack, and the hopes which Djezzar 
entertained of being ſupported by 
a body of , Naplouſians and Man- 
grabins, who were to aſſemble at 
amaſcus, led him to make ſeyeral 
briſk ſallies, in which he was re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs. Bo- 
naparte had not yet received the 
heavy artillery for which he had 
ſent to Damietta, to replace that 
which he had loſt ; a few pieces 
only, and a part of the ſtares, had 
been landed at Jaffa, but had not yet 
reached him. He endeavoured 
a ſecond time, to open a breach in 
the ſame tower, which the Turks 
had filled with wood, bales of cot- 
ton, aud bags of. earth ; the towec 
was' ſet on fire, but all attemps to 
reach it were vain. | 
At length (8th April) Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, in concert with Djezzar, 
made a conſiderable ſally on three 
columns, at the head of which were 
the marines. The end of this ſor- 
tie was to deſtroy the works neareſt 
the place, and chiefly. the mine, 
which led under the counterſcarp: 
this perilous. attack was entruſted 


to the brave captain Aldfield, who 


had diſtinguiſhed himfelf at the 
taking of the Cape of Good Hope : 
he broke the head. of the column of 
the centre, and threw himſelf firſt 
on the entrance of the mine, where 

was mortally wounded, and car- 
ried off by the French grenadiers. 
He expired in the arms of the ene- 
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my, amidſt the warmeſt teſtimonies 
of theit regret and eſteefn. The three 
columns were very roughly handled 
the fire from the batteries and 
parallels, and the intermediary ſpace 
ſtrewed with their dead. ; 
In this kind of attack and de- 
fence; in which the proximity and 
the nature of the place forced the 
oppoſing parties to mutual extermi- 
nation, the Engliſh had the misfor- 
tune to behold under their colours, 


united to thoſe of Djezzar, the 
ed and 


French, who were wound 


288 maſſacred in cold blood 


y the Turks, regretting, no doubt, 


that the ſentiments and conventions 


pf honour, the uſages which, a- 
mongſt poliſhed nations, temper the 
rage of war, were ſtrangers to thoſe 
barbarians... Sir Sidney Smith had 
ſoftened the fate of French priſon- 
ers at Conſtantinople ;* he muſt 
have lamented, therefore, the mi- 
nute but multiplied horrors which 
were committed under his inſpec- 
tion at St. Jean d'Acre, 
Till this moment, the poſts of 
Saffet and Nazareth, under the 
command of general ſunot, had been 
ſufficient to cover the operations 
of the ſiege; but the aſſembling 
of the corps of mamalukes, who 
had follow ed Ibrahim Bey into Syria 
of the janiſſaries of Damaſcus, an 
thoſe of Aleppo, having become 
very conſiderable, it was found 
neceſſary to ſend againſt them a 
corps of obſervation, ' which was 
Intruſted to general Kleber. The 
firſt troops of this Turkiſh army, 
very numerous, eſpecially in ca- 
valry, had already paſſed the river 
Jordan. Parties of Arabs had 
ſ:own themſelves at the outlets of 
the mountain of Naplovfium. 
neral Junot turned the motintain ta 
xeach them, with his light infantry 
a few companies of grenadiers, an 


15p horſe; but he found himſelf 
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ſurrounded and attacked hy nearly 
3000 horſe; and made his retreat 
an Kaff-Cana, at two leagues from 
the field of battle, in good order, 
having roughly treated this cavalry, 
which had not been able to force 
him. FLIP. 
Kleber left the camp of St. John 
d*Acre,* with the remainder of his 
diviſion,” to join general Junot at 
Nazareth ; and he directed his 
march upon the heights of Louby 
(ftth April), and had reached 
Sed: Jarra, at four miles diſtance 
from Cana, when 4000 Turkiſh 
and Arabian cavalry, fupported by 
4 or $00 foot deſcending from the 
heights, ſurrounded the French, 
and were preparing to charge theni. 
Kleber attacked the village of Sed- 
Jarra, and routed the Furkiſi ca- 


valry, which fled acroſs the Jor- 


dan, A few days after, the whole 
of the army deſtined to force the 
lines of the French, and relieve 
St. Jean d' Acre, having paſſed the 
Jordan at the Bridge of Jacob 
and of Giz-el-Mecanick, formed 
its junction in the Plain of Fouli, 
the ancient Eſdrelon. At the 
ſame time the caſtle of Soffat was 
warmly attacked, and ſcaled, but 
vigorouſly defended by the French 
captain Simon. Kleber, after hav- 
ing reconnoitered the different 
corps of troops by which he was 
almoſt ſurrounded, eſtimated their 
force at 40,000 men, compriſing 
the armed natives; he gave infor- 
mation of this to Banaparte, a4 
likewiſe A the movement which 
he propoſed to make, to turn the 
main of this army,and ſurpriſe their 
camp. 
Bonaparte, finding himſelf thus 


Ge- haraſſed and interrupted in his 


lans, by a Kind of attack, favour» 
ble to the larger number, reſolved, | 
with whatever force he could draw 
off from his army betore 11 
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& Acre, to reach this multitude, 
and give them battle. His firſt 
care was to cut off from the Turks 
their retreat acroſs the Bridge of 
Jacob, in order to diſperſe and 
drive them far beyond the Jordan. 
General Murat was charged with 
1000 infantry, and a regiment of 
Cavalry, to-undertake this difficult 
operation, Leaving 
St. John d' Acre (13th of April), 
he made forced marches to Jacob's 
Bridge. Two diviſions only were 
left to carry on the ſiege, and keep 
the trenches. Bonaparte, with the 
reſt of his cavalry, the diviſion of 
Bon, and eight pieces of artillery, 
came (töth of April) within fight 
of the Plain of Eſdrelon, and of 
Mount Tabor, Kleber, retarded 
by the difticulty of the roads, and 
by the defiles, could not reach and 
ſurpriſe before day-break the camp 
of the mamalukes, who, warned by 
their, advanced poſts of the a 
proach of the French, had marched 
forward as far as the village of 
Fouli, which they occupied with 
the Naploufian infantry, Near 
20,000 cavalry ſurrounded Kleber's 
diviſion, which, formed into two 
{quares, were reſiſting their attacks, 
when Bonaparte appeared. Bona- 
parte detached at firit generals Ram» 
E and Vial, each with a demi- 
rigade, to ſupport Kleber, who, 
when he found himſelf thus aſſiſted, 
charged the Turkiſh cavalry with 
the bayonet, and attacked and car- 


lumus of Rampen and Vial cut off 
their retreat towards the mountains 
of Naplouſium. Murat had alſo 
Juſt ſurpriſed the poſt of 
Bridge, and raifed the blockade of 
the caſtle of Saffet. The route of 
the Turks, Arabians, mamalukes, 
and Naplouſians, was complete: 
cut off from their camp, they 
threw themſelves behind Mount 


Tabor, and gaining, dur 


the camp of 


ried the village of Fouli. The co - 


acob's 
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the 
night, the Bridge of Giz-al-Meca- 
nie, repaſſed the Jordan with con- 
ſiderable loſs and. in the greateſt 
diſorder, and retreated / upon Da- 
maſcus. | 
Kleber took paſſeſſion of the 
bridges of Jacob and of Giz- al- 
Mecanie, the forts of Saffet and 
Tabari; and, after baving ſecured 
the banks of the Jordan, he occu- 
pied with his diviſion the poſition- 
of the baizard of Nazareth, Bo- 
naparte returned to the camp with | 
the remainder of the troops, and 
preſſed on the works. The miae 
deſtined to blow up the town was 
finiſhed, and ſet fire to; but a part 
of the effect having vented itſelf by 
ſome ſubterraneous paſſage, one 
ſide only of the tower was ſprung, - 
and the breach was not more prac- 
ticable than before, Never was , 
fortune ſo favourable to the be- 
fieged ; never were a few yards of | 
ground of ſo much importance in 
the attacks and defence of a place; 


and never was the rubbiſh of a bad 


work diſputed with ſo much eager- 
neſs, It is not on 1 and deſigns, 
but on profiles of this ruined tw 
er, that theſe attacks can be repre- 
ſented, . thoſe feats of arms, not leſs , 
extraordinary from the valour of 


the combatants, than ſingular from 


the diſpoſitions of the place. | 
Scarcely was the mine ſprung, 
than Bonaparte was anxious, whi 
the impreſſion of the firſt terror 
laſted, to know how the town way. 
connected with the reſt of the place, 
Thirty grenadiers ſucceeded in 
lodging themſelves in the rubbiſh, 
under the ceiling of the firſt ſtory z 
but the beſieged having communi- 
cation with the ruins of the upper 
ſtories, threw inflammable matter 
zuto. that below, which forced the 
French grenadiers to abandonnit,' 
The next day the batteries — 
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nued demoliſhing, and during the ſiſted to open a paſſage by the 
night the French miners tried anew breach of the half-ruined tower; 
to get poſſeſſion of the tower. They every thing was carried with ar- 
were again obliged to evacuate it, dour; the French had once again 
overpowered by the fire and com- poſſeſſion of the tower, but they 
buſtible materials which the Turks, could not keep it, and the beſieged 
whom they had not yet completely returned again to their works (7th 
diſlodged from the higher ſtories, of May). 
continued to rain upon them, It The fame day a Turkiſh flotilla 
was the thirty-eighth day of the from Rhodes, under eſcort of a 
opening of the trenches, and the caravello and ſeveral corvettes, hav- 
French had not yet received any ing brought ſeveral conſiderable 
battering artillery; at length three reinforcements in men and ſtores, 
pieces of 241bs. brought to Jaffa by Bonaparte determined to make a 
the frigates under vice-admiral Per- new effort before the landing of 
ree, and fix pieces of 18, ſent from this ſuccour ; he caufed the attack 
Damietta, reached St. John d'Acre, to be renewed againſt the new 
and were a few days after planted works by the 18th and 36th 
on the batteries, in order to con- demi - brigades, under the or- 
tinue the levelling of the tower, ders of generals Bon, Vial, and 
The French met with a very conſi- Rampen. The French had the ad- 
derable loſs at that period; general vantage; the courtine on the right 
Caffarelli died in conſequence of a of the tower, battered in breach, 
wound he had received at the trench having crumbled down, and offer- 
three days before. Ing a paſſage which was tolerably 

The befieged, almoſt the whole practicable, Bonaparte went him- 
of whoſe pieces in front of the at- ſelf to reconnoitre it, and ordered 
tack were diſmounted, opened new the divifion of general Lannes to 
batteries, and began forming exte- make the attack. The head of the 
rior works. It was colonel Philip- column was led by general Ram- 
eaux who ſo ſkilfully directed this beaud; he climbed the breach, and 
counter attack; he periſhed alſo 288 into the place with an 
during the ſiege. On both fides hundred grenadiers. The Turks, 
the works were puſhed on with ar- who ſtill ſtood firm on the ruins of 
dour, and were ſupported alter- a tower, and ſuch as were in the 
nately by new aſſaults and new fal- _ extenſive works, kept up a very 
lies; but the French had not artil- briſk fire of muſketry, filed into the 
lery enough to filence the fire, and ditch, taking the breach in rear, 
make a lodgment in the works; and ſtopt the eſcalade and the im- 
they were ſoon in want of ammu- pulſion of the columns. Showers 
nition. The courage and activity of combuſtible matter, the fire 
of the beſieged increaſed in pro- from the tops of the houſes, from 
portion as the fire of the beſſegers the barricades, and from the pa- 
flackened. A new mine, deſtined Jace of the pacha, on thoſe who 
to blow up the counterſcarp, oppo- had deſcended from the breach into 
ſite the ſecond breach, which they the town, either deſtroyed or forced 
had begun to make under the cour- them back. The reſerve, form 
tine on the eaſtern fide, failed; the of the guides of the army, ſprung 
chafſies were demoliſhed, and the forward to the breach, but without 


well filled up. Bonaparte ſtill per- being able to re-eſtabliſh the _ 
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it. The garriſon rallied; the mi-brigades, and the carabineers of 
troops brought by the veſſels haſt- the ſecond of light-infantry. His de- 
ened their landing to join the be- fign was to ſurpriſe the Turks, and 
ſieged. General Rambeaud was to eſtabliſh himſelf in force in the 
killed on the place. The French, breach. General Verdier marched ' 
after uſeleſs prodigies of valour, at the head of the grenadiers ; the 
were obliged to yield to ra maria firſt poſts were killed on the ſpot, 
numbers, and to the reſolution but the garriſon held firm behind 
with which the Turks kept up the new entrenchments, which 
amidſt their ruins, and on their ſtopped this impetuous attack, and 
high walls, a well directed and de- forced the French to retreat, They 
ſtructive fire. | | renewed it the ſame evening, and 
After theſe multiplied and irre- the: grenadiers of the 25th demi- © 
brigade, which had been detached” 


rable loſſes, it was found almoſt 
impoſſible to reduce a place defend- from the corps of obſervation, 
having requeſted to mount to the 


ed with ſo much intrepidity, con- 


tinually proviſioned and ſupported 
on the fide of the ſea, protected by 
ſir Sidney Smith's ſquadron, who, 
being himſelf under no fear of an 
attack, could diſpoſe of his crews, 


of his artillery, of his ſtores, in. 
ſhort of every reſource which veſ- 


ſels well provided could furniſh to 
a place beſieged, and preciſely ſuch 
as the beſieged were moſt in want 
of; and it may be ſaid, without ex- 


aſſault, the combat began again on 
the breach with redoubled fury. 
The beſieged, warned of this laſt 
attack, had reinforced a ſecond and 
third line of artillery, which the 
grenadiers could not forcte. 
In theſe three aſſaults the loſs 
on each fide was very confiderable, 
but that of the French exceſſive on 


this day. Adjutant-general Fouler, 


Venoux, chief of brigade, and ge- 


aggeration, that from the arrival of 
the Turkiſh flotilla, and the ſuc- 
cours which had come in from dif- 
ferent points of the coaſt, the 
forces, and eſpecially the means, of 
the beſieged were become ſuperior 
to thoſe of the beſiegers, in the in- 
verſe ratio of the proportion de- 


neral Bon, were killed, and a great 
number of field- officers were dan- 
gerouſly wounded. ' This laſt at- 
tack, which appears to have been 
an impulſe of pride, rather than the 
reſult of — in Bo- 
naparte, is deſerving o cen- 
—— and is ſaid — 4 — , 


tetmined by the principles of the 


art, | 
Bonaparte, however, could not 
reſolve with himſelf to renounce 
this conqueſt, which fortune, for 
the firſt time faithleſs, tore from 
him. He ſaw the place open, the 
breach larger, and rendered more 
eaſy by the laſt efforts of his too 
weak artillery; he was anxious to 
try once more the chance of arms, 
and marched at two in the mornin 
to the foot of the breach (10th o 
ay), which was mounted by the 
Srenadiers of the 75th and 19th de- 


much diſcontent in the army, who, 
ardent in following their general 
through ſo many perilous enter- 
priſes, were indignant at ſo uſeleſs 
a waſte of life, when the object 
had become more and more unat- 
tainable. Decided at length to 
raiſe the ſiege, Bonaparte firſt or- 
dered his fick and wounded to be 
ſent off. To keep the befieged in 


check, he made uſe of the reſt of _ 
his ammunition, and redoubled the 
fire of his cannon and mortars. ' 
Djezzar having - remarked thoſe 
firſt diſpoſitions for retreat, made 

frequent 
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frequent ſallies, which were re- retreat, ſent in chaſe of the thr 
pulſed with vigour, The aſpect of French frigates, and lay along the 
the field of carnage was horrible, coaſt to harafs the march. 1 
the ditches and. the reverſes of the Djezzar did not perceive till 
parapets were filled with corpfes, day-break (22d May) that the 
the atr was infected, and the pro- trenches, which had been filent dur- 
poſition for a ſuſpenſion of arms ing the night, were evacuated: the 
to bury the dead remained unan- Turks took oſſeſſion of the works, 
ſwered. and, following the traces of the 
Bonaparte addreſſed à proclama- army, found only a few pieces of 
tion to his army, in which he an- artillery buried in the ſand. The 
nounced the raifing of the ſiege, French army continued its march 
and reſol ved to return to Egypt, to in the ſame order, ravaging the 
defend its approach, in the ſeaſon country, burning the harveſts, de- 
of, —— — inſt the forces aſſem - ſtroying the defences of the ports, 
bled at R — part of which had the magazines, and all the reſources. 
been ſent to the relief of St. John which the Turks could have made 
d' Acre. The raiſing of the ſiege uſe of to approach the frontiers of 
was executed in good order; t ypt. Kleber formed the rear- 
fire againſt the pla ce was kept up Wed with bis diviſion, which, after 
to:the laſt moment; and the very barg croſſed the deſert, embarked 
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day in which the army began its 
march {toth' May), the 61ſt day 
after breaking ground, general 
Le Grange, who commanded, re- 
2 two ſallies, and forced the 

urks back into the towu. Gene- 


rat Lannes' diviſien led the march, 


taking the road of Cantoura, and 
was followed by the baggage of the 
army, by the park and the diviſion 
of general Bon: Regnier's diviſion 


evacuated the trenches. Kleber of diſtin 


formed a ſtrong rear · guard with his 
diviſton and cavalry, whifſt general 
Gunot covered the left flank; the 
bridges on the river were deſtroyed, 
and the columns were not moleſted. 


Bonaparte threw into the ſea the 


pieces of artillery which he could 
not carry back through the deſert, 
burnt the carriages at i Cantoura, 
and took advantage of all the means 
which were left him to trapſport 
to Jaffa his field-pieces and his 
ſick and wounded. This convoy, 


failed from Jaffa a few days after 


for Damietta, but fell into the hands 


of «the Engliſh commodore, who, 


as ſdon as he had knowledge of the 


at Tinch for Damietta. Bonaparte 
left a ſtrong garriſon at Cattich, and 


entered Cairo with the reſt of the 
er the 


army, twenty-ſix days 
raiſing of the ſiege. . 
Thus terminated the campaign 


of Syria; and, notwithſtanding the 


ill ſucceſs of the ſiege of St. John 
d' Acre, the loſs in battle or by 
ſickneſs of near a quarter of his 
troops, and that of a great number 
iſhed officers, Bonaparte 


was ſatisfied that he had fulfilled the 
1 object of his expedition. 


e had at leaſt deſtroyed or di- 


ſperſed the greateſt part of the forces 
of the pacha, and had ſtruck terror 
into all his fubjects and allies; he 


had prevented the junction of the 
grand vizier, and the aſſembling of 
an army, whoſe progreſs towards 


the © eaſtern frontiers of Egypt 


might have formed a diverſion very 


injurious to the defence ,of the 
mouths of the Nile againſt the 
army about to land ;—in ſhort, he 


had weakened tnis army, and re- 
tarded its operations during the 
moſt favourable ſeaſon. * 
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In Europe, greater apprehen- 
Hons had 7 . reſpect- 
ing the projects which Bonaparte 
might have formed on the Penin- 
ſula of India than of the N87 
tance and ſolidity of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a military colony in 
Egypt; and as ideas of con veſt 
have neither term nor mealure, 
ſcarcely had a corps of 19,009 
French crofſed the deſert which ſe- 
parates Africa from Aſia, than 
every eye was turned towards the 
capital of the 1 It 
had been jdly imagined, that aban - 
doning E pt ſcarcely conquered, 
and threatened by ſuperior forces, 
having no marine, that Bonaparte, 
in league with the Druſes and Man- 
grabjns, would give himſelf up to 
he alliance of theſe demi-barba- 
rians, and, confiding to them his 
communications by Syria and Ka- 
ramania, would croſs Afia Minor, 
and come to the extremity of the 
Peninſula of Scutari, to ſummon 
the Grand Signior in his ſeraglio. 
It was by ablurdities ſuch as theſe 
that a relative influence fo exten- 
five was given to the preſervation 
of St. John d' Acre, that grave af- 
ſurances were given from high au- 
thorities that Conſtantine le, and 
the exiſtence of the Ottoman 
empire, had been ſaved, becauſe 
Bonaparte had failed in taking this 
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ir Sidney Smith, purſuing with ar- 
dour the execution of the plan of 
campaign againſt Egypt, found an 
increaſe of zeal and activity on the 
part of the Ottomans. Seid Muſ- 
tapha Pacha aſſembled in the dif- 
ferent perts of the Iſle of Rhodes 
the troops deſlined for the attack 
of Alexandria; European officers 
itected the details of this enter- 
priſe, and the combined Engliſh, 
dad Turkiſh fleet only waited, in 
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ty fortreſs'on the coaſt of Syria, 


order to ſet ſail for E the ar- 
rival of a convoy, which the Capi» 
tan Pacha, anchored in the Darda- 
nelles, was to diſpateh to Rhodes. 
It had not been neglected in the 
meanwhile to ſtir up the interior of 
Egypt; they had taken advantage 
of the abſence of the French gene · 
ral, and of the diminution of the 
French forces, to raiſe again. the 


hopes of the fallen party; ſeveral 


ſymptoms of revolt had manifeſiell 


themſelves in the provinces, parties 


of the mamalukes, diſperſed and 


2 


driven into the weſtern deſerts, had 


deſcended into the provinces of 
Lower Egypt, and endeavoured to 
excite the Arabs; in ſhort, to di- 


vide the attention, and give the in- 


ſurgents more confidence, the Eng» 
liſh had ſent a few ſhips of war up 
the Red Sea; a ſhip of the line and 
a frigate approached Suez ; but finds» 
ing this port in a ſtate of defence, 
admiral Blanket contented -himfel{ 
in leaving a brig to cruize before it. 
Be fore the return of the French 
army from Syria into the 
ages of Lower Egypt, 


detached general Lanuſſe, and the 
chiefs of brigade, Duranteau and 
D'Eſtrees, againſt different | hordes 
of Arabs, whom they ſurpriſed-and 


our were exerciſed; vill 
——.— to ſtifle the editions 
the preſence of Bo com- 
pletely re · eſtabliſned order. He ap- 
E himſelf chiefly to repair the 
oſſes ſuſtained by the four divi« 
ſions, and the cavalry which had 

marched with bim into Syria; be 
completed the different corps, and 
fo. well re-eſtabliſhed their organi- 
ſation, that within three weeks after 
the return of thoſe troops to their 
uarters, inſtead of being buried in 
the fands.of the defert, as had been 
e publiſhed 


— 


Lugua, commander of Cairo, had 


„ in ſeveral rencounters. Acts | | 
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ubliſhed by authority, they were 


in a ſtate to march, and undertake 


new operations. | 

The movements made by the 
mamalukes and the Arabs gave in- 
timation of the projects of the al- 
hies, and the approach of their fleet. 
General Deſaix, it has been ob- 
ferved, was charged with the ex- 

ulſion of the mamalukes from 
— Egypt. From the cloſe of 
the year, to the time of the expedi- 
tion into Syria, the French troops 
had been in almoſt continued ac- 
tion. The mamalukes had diſputed 
almoſt every poſition, and were ſuc- 
ceſſively defeated at Sonagi, Saman- 


houl, Thebes, Aboumana, Souhama, 


Cophtos, the village of Benout, at 
Birambra, and driven beyond Coſ- 
ſeire, a poſt of great importance, the 
gaining of which crowned the ſuc- 
ceſs of an expedition, more extraor- 
dinary from the nature of the coun- 
try, and the enemy they had ta 
combat, than any other that occur- 
red in the vaſt theatre of war in 
which the French were engaged. 
Deſaix was preparing for an expe- 
dition into the Oifis, when he was 
informed that the mamalukes had 
rallied, and formed themſelves into 


two diviſions ; a part paſſing by the 


Oüſis of Sababiar, were endeavour- 
ing to form a junction with Ibra- 
him Bey, who had juſt made his 
re- appearance at Gaza; and the 
ethers, under the orders of Mourad 
Bev, were deſcending by Fayum, 
and the Natron Lakes, to form a 
junction with the Arabs, | Theſe 
two corps of mamalukes 'did not 
reach their deſtination; the firſt 
was ſurpriſed 'at Sababiar by gene- 
ral Le Grange, who had marched 
from Cairo (10th July); their camp, 
baggage, and 1700 camels, fell into 
the hands of the French ; the re- 


mainder were diſperſed in the de- 
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ſert. Mourad Bey, having been 
preceded on the Natron Lakes by 
general Murat, who, after having 
diſperſed the bands of Arabs, 
marched to meet him, retreated to- 
wards the pyramids of Gizeh, on 
the fide of the deſert.” 
Bonaparte, informed of this coun- 
ter · march, and hoping to cut off the 
retreat of Mourad Bey, marched 
from Cairo (14th July) with his 
ſele& troops, his guides both foot 
and horſe, and a few companies o 
grenadiers, where he ordered gene- 
ral Murat to come and join Rim ; 
he reached the pyramids the ſame 
day Mourad Bey had left them on 
his retreat to Fayum ; he had begun 
the purſuit, but an affair of a more 
ferious kind had now engaged his 
attention; for it was at the pyra- 
mids that Bonaparte received ad- 
vice from Alexandria that a Turk- 
iſh fleet of an hundred fail had an- 
chored (12th July) in the road of 
Aboukir, which diſpatch was fol- 
lowed by another, ſtating, that a 
body of 3000 Turks had landed with 
artillery on the ſhore of the penin- 
ſula, and carried by ſtorm the fort 
of Aboukir. _ 
At the time this ſecond intelli- 
ence reached A 1 he had 
Aülparched orders to all his generals 
to march towards the place of land- 
ing, and to thoſe who were guard- 
ing poſts to be attentive to ſup- 
preſs any popular movement, and 
to watch the mamalukes and 
Arabs. The firſt general rendez- 
vous of the army was ordered at 
Rhamania, on the left ſide of the 
Nile. The advanced guard of ge- 
neral Murat, compoſet of detach- 
ments from his cavalry, from the 
grenadiers, and from the infantry 
which had marched to Gizeh, 
a part of the diviſion of Lannes, 
and a part of that of Rampen, er 
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had orders to paſs the Nile, the 
moveable column which general 
Menou had marched upon the Na- 
tron Lakes, the park of artillery,and 
the ſtaff, formed their junction at 

hamania, on the 2oth. July, 

Upper Egypt was occupied by 
Deſaix, who' continued the purſuit 
of Mourad Bey, proviſioned the 
forts of Kene and Coſſeire, and ſent 
back into Lower Egypt half of his 
cavalry, He had orders to watch 
the p»ſition of Cairo, and to con- 
cert his operations with general 
Dugua, 1 8 commanded there, 
and with general Regnier, who 
commanded the frontier on the fide 
of Syria. The garriſons of El-Arifch 
and other places were ordered, in 
caſe of ſuperior force, to retire into 
the forts, and the generals, with the 


reſt of their troops, were to con- 


centrate themſelves in the poſition 
of Cairo. Bonaparte ordered Kle- 
ber to march upon Roſetta with a 
2 of his diviſion; and, as he 
ſuppoſed that the army which had 

landed would march towards that 
place, or upon Alexandria, he ſent 
reinforcements to Roſetta, under 
the orders of general Menou. 

The Turks, after the ſurrender 
of Fort Aboukir, had landed their 
artillery, having poſſeſſion of the 
peninſula, and had begun to eu- 
trench themſelves and form maga- 
zines: they had cut the pontoons 
which formed the communication 
with Roſetta, between the Lake 


Madie and the Road of Aboukir; 


their force, which increaſed every 
day, was eſtimated at about 15,000 
men; ſome Arabs had , already 
Joined them, and-rhey appeared to 
waiting for ſlill greater rein- 
orcements, and the junction con- 
certed with Mourad Bey, in order 
do inveſt Alexandria. 
Bonaparte, in order to be within 
reach of the movements of Scid 
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the firſt and ſecond line. 
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Pacha, and intercept the)ſuccovry 
of the Arabs and the mamalukes, 
took poſt at the village of Birketz 
at the point of one of the angles 
of the Lake Madie (23d July), and 
ſeeing that the Turks were thinking 
only of fortifying and maintaining 
themſelvesin the penĩnſula, determĩn- 
ed to attack them. The army, after 
having quitted the poſition of Bir- 
ket, aſſembled at the wells between 
Alexandria and Aboukir: Bona» 
parte, having tranſported his head- 
quarters to Alexandria, ſurveyed 
the new. works of this place, which 
general Marmont had put in a ſtate 
of reſpectable defence, and, after 
the reports which he collected re- 
ſpecting the poſition of the Turks, 
he formed his diſpoſition of attack. 
Kleber, having marched from Da- 
mietia and followed the movement 
of the army, had reached Foua 
with a part of his diviſion; general 
Menou advanced to the extremity 
of the bar between Roſetta and 
Aboukir to the paſſage of the Lake 
of Madie, in order to cannonade 
ſuch little embarkations as the 
Turks might ſend into the lake to 
haraſs his left. 

Muſtapha Pacha defended the 
entrance of the peninſula by two 
lines of troops, and by entrench- 
ments ſtill imperfect. He had plac- 
ed his firſt line half a league in 
front of the fort of Aboukir ; the 
right of this line was flanked by the 
ſea and by an entrenched mound of 
ſand, and occupied by about 1000 
men: a village about 600 yards 
from thence was defended by a 
corps of 1000 men and four pieces 
of cannon. The left' of this firſt 
line was detached and inſulated at 
the diſtance of 1200 yards before 
the centre, and a few gun-boats, 
drawn up on the inner ſhore, flauk- 
ed on the left the interval between 
This. 
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Aſt, much more advantageouſly 
ed, was 600 yards behind the 
village. The centre occupied 
the redoubt, which had been taken 
from the French at the moment of 
knding, and which ſince had been 
connected with the ſea-ſhore (a 
ſpace of about 300 yards) by an 
entrenchment, behind which was 
the right: the left occupied the 
mounds of ſand and the internal 


more, flanked by the gun - boats. 


Seven thouſand men and twelve 
pieces of cannon defended this ſe- 
eond line, which was only 200 
vards in front of the village and 
the fort, occupied by 1500 men.— 
The ſquadron was anchored at a 
e and a half diſtant ia the Road 

ef Aboukir. wud 
The French had received diffe- 
rent reinforcements; general Mu- 
rat had rallied to his advanced 
guard the column of general D'Eſ- 
taign; he had 600 horſe; and the 
2 cavaliers 8 from De- 
ix's diviſion in Egypt 
had joined the ont the Polt 
ef the Wells. At day-break (25th 
July) the French army, which was 
only two hours diſtance from the 
fiſt poſts. of the Turks, began its 


march in two columns, preceded 


by a ſtrong advanced guard, — 


| Lannes* diviſion formed the right 


wing, that of Lanaſſe the left, and 


- Kleber's divifion, which was not 


ret: come up, was to form the re- 

rve; a ſquadron covered the park 
of artillery; general Devout, with 
two ſquadrons and 100 dromeda- 
ries, watched the Arabs in the rear, 
and kept up the communication 


with Alexandria. As ſoon as the 


armies were in fight of each other, 
Ronaparte formed his columns of 
attack, —general D'Eſtaing carried 
with the bayonet the entrenched 
height, which formed the ſupport 


E dhe right of the Turks, At the 


. 
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ſame time Lannes divifi6ri march: 
ed upon the left of this firſt line. 
General Murat cut off the retreat of 
the two wings, which were attack. 
ed by detached ſquadrons, and 
marched right to the centre with 
the reſt of his cavalry. Almoſt 
all the firſt line, about 2000 men, 
diſlodged, and furrounded by this 
manœuvre, periſhed by the fire or 
were drowned : a part only of the 
tight fell back on the village, which 
was attacked and carried. The 
Turks were purſued to their ſecond 
poſition, which was lefs extended 
and much ſtronger than the firſt, 
The redoubt, which flanked both 
the entrenchments of the right, 
formed the head of this poſition; 
which the pacha, who had no 
other retreat, was prepared to de- 
fend with vigour; having till 8 or 
gooo men left. | 

Bonaparte, percetving that the 
principal force of the Turks was at 
the centre, changed his diſpoſition 
aceording to the nature of the 
ground, He detached his cavalry 
towards the right, to engage and 
force the left of the Turks along 
the ſhore, directed the attacks of 
the infantry on the entrenchments 
of their right, between the redoubt 
and the ſea; and diſpoſed a reſerve 
to ſtorm the redoubt at the mo- 
ment when the attacks by the left 
wings ſhould have ſucceeded. Aft- 
er briſkly cannonading the redoubt 
and the entfenchments which con- 


' need it with the ſea-ſhore, he be · 


gan the ſtorm, General Fugreres; 
at the head of the 18th demi-bri- 

de, marched a column along the 
| the Turks ſeeing the French 
approach the entrenchments, ſal- 
lied out and attacked the column. 
the combatants fought man ta 
man: the Turks were repulſed— 


the French followed them, and 


threw themſelves into the entrench- 
. ments, 
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ments, but they were ſtopped by 
the fire of the redoubt, which too 
them in flank, both above and be- 
low. General Fugieres loſt an arm, 
and the column was forced to fall 
back to the village. The cavalry, 
which had come up to the redoubt, 
had charged ſeveral times with 


troops before it; but they could 
not get forwards, nor ſuſtain the 
heavy fire of the redoubt and that 
of the gun-boats. The chief of 
brigade, Duvivier, was killed. Ad- 
jutant- general Roize, and the chief 
of brigade, Beſſières, renewed the 
attack, Adjutant- general Leture 
put himſelf at the head of the in- 
fantry, ſprung firſt into the en- 
trenchments, without being fol- 
lowed, and was killed. In order to 
decide the action, Bonaparte order- 
ed general Lannes to march ſtraight 
to the redoubt at the head of two 
battalions :—ſeizing the moment 
when the Turks fallied from their 
entrenchments, he attacked the re- 
doubt by the left and by the neck; 
the battalions of the 22d and Ggth 
demi-brigades leaped into the ditch, 
climbed the parapet, and carried the 
work. Muſtapha Pacha made eve 

effort, but in vain, to rally his 
troops, which were now forced on 
every point. General Murat, tak- 
ing advantage of this firſt moment 
to charge anew, traverſed the poſi - 
tions of the Turks, and, puſhing as 
far as the ditches of the Fort of 
Aboukir, completed the confuſion 
that had taken place in their ranks. 
The Turks fled on every fide, and 
threw themſelves into the ſea : the 
greater part could not reach the veſ- 


the remainder of the army, except 
the garriſon of the Fort of Aboukir, 
rl. Ave en and 
a 1 u | 
riſhed in the raw: ve * 
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impetuoſity, and drove back the 


ſels, which were too diſtant, and' 


taking place in 
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This victory was attended with 
conſiderable loſs to the French, 
who had a great number wounded, 
among whom was general Murat, 
Bonaparte's aide-du-camp, and the 
chief of brigade Cretin: the two 
laſt died of their wounds, The 
fort of Aboukir, ſummoned to 
ſurrender the day after the battle, 
was defended with deſperate fury 3 
the Turks had no idea of a capitu- 
lation, or any convention, with 
arms in hand. General Lannes 
was wounded in a ſally, and gene- 
ral Menou took the command of 
the fiege, which was conducted 
with addreſs and vigour. After 
eight days of hot bombardment, 
the battering pieces being eſtabliſh- 
ed on the counterſcarp, and the 
caſtle nothing but a heap of ruins, 
the ſon of the pacha, his kyaic, 
and 2c00 men, threw down their 
arms, and ſurrendered priſoners 2 
the French found in the fort 300 
wounded and 1800 killed. 

Sir Sidney Smith, if the reports 
from Conſtantinople are to be cre- 
dited, arriving at Aboukir with the 
laſt ſail of the convoy, was witneſs 
of this defeat, without having it int 
his power, as at St. Jean d' Acre, to 
revive, by his meaſures or his ac- 
tivity, the hopes of the Turks. Hig 
ſquadron, united to that of Abdul- 
Fetah Bey, ſerved only to gather 
up the wrecks of an expedition 
from which the Porte had hoped 
the re-capture of Egypt and the 
extermination of what was called 
the remains of the French army. 

The day after the battle Bona- 

rte returned to Alexandria: he 

d been informed, by certain. 
communications with Engliſh flags- 
of truce, of the firſt reverſes which 
the armies of the republic had un- 
dergone in Italy 111 on the Rhine, 
and of the ſtruggles which wers 
rance, Deter - . 
2 E mined 
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- mined to return to Europe, he me- 


ditated on his departure in ſecret: 
the advantage of having haſtened 


the epocha, by terminating, as he 
-Imagined, with a ſingle blow, the 


military. operations in Egypt, dur- 


ing that campaign, was the moſt 


agreeable trophy of the victory of 
Aboukir: he conſecrated the me- 
mory of the principal officers which 
be had loſt, as well as at the ſiege 
of St. Jean d' Acre, by annexing 
their names to different forts repair- 
ed, or. newly conſtructed for the 
delence of the town and ports of 
Alexandria. 
On his return to Cairo, he em- 
ployed himſelf in re-eſtabliſhing 
the police of the country; the 
tranquillity which had reigned dur- 
ing the expedition to Abouk ir was 
ſtated to be a ſufficient warrant of 
its duration: he neglected nathing 
to encourage thoſe diſpoſitions in 
he inhabitants towards the French, 
y progty of confidence, and by 
preſents given to. the chiefs of the 
adminiſtration; he, cultivated the 
affection of the people by new at- 
rentions to their religious preju- 
dices, and the frſtival of the pro- 
phet was celebrated with much 
mp in the preſence of Muſtapha 
Pacha and the Turkiſh officers who 
ad been taken with him at 
Aboukirs 4 


Two commiſſians of artiſts left 


Cairo (15th Auguſt), with a ſtrong. 


eſcort, to go and viſit the monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt. Every 
thing was tranquit within; the 
places, the forts, and the batteries 


of the. coaſts, were well armed and 


abundantly proviſioned; and thoſe 
kings of defence. might have been 
fill perfe ted before fir Sidney 
Smith could make new Pega 
tions, and form, with the different 
corps from Salonica and the Darda- 
nelles, another army. The advanc- 


ed guard of the grand vizier had 
ſcarcely reached the camp of Da- 
maſcus ; and. the failure of pro- 
viſions, which had - retarded his 
march, the. exhauſted” ſtate of the 
B of Syria, and the little 
armony which reigned between 
the Ottoman miniſter and the old 
b. of St. Jean d' Aere, and which 
ad become more and more irrecon- 
cileable ſince his ſucceſs, left no 
apprehenſions that the eaſtern fron- 
tiers would be ſoon menaced. 
The laſt moments of the abode 
of Bonaparte and general Berthier 
were employed in aſſuring the pay 
of the army, in providing for its 
wants, and diſtributing rewards. 
Such is ſaid to have been the inte- 
rior and exterior ſituation of Egypt 
when Bonaparte ventured to quit 
his army, and, to accompliſh other 
deſigns, truſted his fortune to the 
waves: he diſeloſed his projects 
only to Berthier; gave orders to 
admiral Gautheaume to get ready 
two frigates, an aviſo, and a tar- 
tane, without informing him of 
the deſtination of thoſe veſſels ; the 
perſons on whom he conferred the 
dangerous favour of accompanying 
him were the generals Lannes, 
Marmont, Murat, and , Andreofh, 
together with Monge and Berthol- 
let; the chief of brigade, Beſſières, 
and his guides, received ſealed 


notes, which they were to open on 


a certain day (26th of Auguſt), at 
ſuch an hour, and at ſuch a point 
of the ſea-ſhore. They found in 
them an order to embark immedi- 
ately, and without permitting them- 
ſelves any ſort of communication. 
A ſimilar packet, which was to be 
opened only twerity-four hour» affe 
the departure of the veſſels, was de- 
ſtined for general Kleber, and con- 
tained his nomination 40 the chit 


command, and for Deſaix that of Up- 


f *. 
per Egypt. This confidence 5 7 
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good diſpoſition of his army, and 
in the firmneſs and influence of the 


character of the generals Kleber 


and Defaix, could ariſe only from 
an entire and reciprocal devoted- 
neſs between the chiefs and the 


ſoldiers; but this ſudden diſap- 


pearance, the only means poſſible 
of putting his plan in execution, 
was alſo the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
ſubordination and diſcipline of his 
ſoldiers. | 
It was on the 24th of Avgul that 
Bonaparte, hindered at firſt by the 
winds, left the Road ofAboukir, and 
failed for the iſland of Corſica. He 
anchored at Ajaccio the 1ſt Septem- 
bet; he left it ſeven days after; and 
his two frigates having been chaſed 
by an Engliſh ſquadron, he would 
not ſiffer admiral Gautheaume, 
who ſaw no hopes of ſafety, to 
turn back to Co fica, but was re- 
ſolved to truſt to fortune: it was as 
favourable to him, within ſight of 
the coaſts of France, as it had been 
the preceding year within fight of 
thoſe of Egypt; he avoided the 
Roads of Toulon on account of the 
cruiſers which might have been ho- 
vering round it, entered the port of 
Frejus, and landed (14th Septem- 
der), the forty-ſeventh day of his 
departure from Egypt. 5 
duch is the ſubſtance of the re- 
ort given by general Berthier on 
is return with Bonaparte from 
Egypt. Sade that period, various 
letters, ſaid to be written by 
French agents and officers, inter- 


cepted and publiſhed by authority, 


N a fad reverſe of the picture. 
rom this correſpondence, it ap- 
pears that the revenues of the 


| Country, eſtimated at 5o millions of 


res, did not amount to above 
two-fifths of that ſum in time of 
peace, and in time of war to no 


more than one-fourth; that all 


means of levying contributions had 


been exhauſted, and that even ex- 
treme violence was. inſufficient to 
exhume treaſures which the cauti- 
ous proprietor concealed. The 
ſame difficulties attended the 
curing proviſions; for after having 
obtained them, at the point of the 
bayonet, the greateſt inconveni- 
ences attended the tranſport to the 
points where they were wanted. 
According to theſe letters, there 
was due more than ten millions of 
livres to the army: money hag en- 
tirely difappeared, from the impoſ- 
fibility of 8 the produce of 
the country : the friendſhip of the 
Egyptians towards the French was 
repreſented as mere diſſimulation; 
though they deteſted the tyranny of 
the mamalukes, and feared the deſ- 
potiſm of Conſtantinople, yet they 
gave the preference to the Frenc 
only till they could find an oppor- 
unity of ſhaking off their yoke. 
Theſe letters further obſerved, that 
on their arrival in Egypt,the French 
ad 31,000 men effective, at a 
time when they had only mamalukes 
and Arabs to ſtruggle with; that 
the recruited Arabs and mamalukes 
were as numerous as at, firſt, and 
that they had: for auxiliaries the 
armies of the. Porte, the Engliſh, 
and Ruſſians ; that every victory 
coſt the French a part of their beſt 
ſoldiers, which loſs could not be 
repaired, and that a defeat, which 
ſeemed inevitable, would altoge- 
ther annihilate them : the army, it 
appeared, was reduced to much 
leſs than two-thirds in number; 
many were diſeaſed, and unfit for 
ſervice ; yet, with this army, they 
were compelled to keep in due 
ſubjection three millions of inha- 
bitants, who might be accounted 
as ſo many enemies, and defend a 
ſurface of country of oo leagues. 
As an aggravation of their misfor- 
tunes, it was ſtated that the Nile, 
wax the 
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the only fource of abundance in 
Egypt, had that year failed. 
After detailing the hiſtory of 
their ſufferings and dangers, the 
writers of thoſe intercepted letters 
obſerve, that the country itſelf is 
fuſceptible. of great amelioration, 


and capable of being made the fineſt | 


colony in the world, but that the 
ſeaſon for invadingit had been badly 
choſen, and that without maritime 
force it was impoſſible to retain it; 
that if the French were peaceable 
maſters of the country for a few 
years, the plagues which infeſt it, 
the Arabs, and the peſtilence, would 
ſoon diſappear, and ſuch a ſpur 
would be given to induſtry as 
mould bring it back to its ancient 
fplendor ; but that while the French 
were without marine, the Engliſh 
maſters of the ſea, and the French 
at war with the Turk, the poſſeſſion 
of Egypt was impoſſible; that theſe 
obſtacles did not indeed exiſt when 
the expedition took place; that 
then peace was reſtored to the con- 
tinent, a marine of certain force 
exiſted in the Mediterranean, the 
French were in poſſeſſion of almoſt 
all Italy, Corfu, and Malta, and 


were ſuppoſed to have had at leaſt 


the tacit approbation of the Turk 
ſor the expedition to Egypt: the 
evacuation of this country might 
then have been made (ſay they) a 
powerful condition in the negotia- 
tion of peace with the Engliſh, on 
account of its proximity to the In- 
dies, but that ſuch a motive could 
no longer influence the Britiſh ca- 


binet, fince it could not be unac- 


vainted with the actual ſtate of 

e French in Egypt; that the Porte 
alſo would not conſent to a peace 
without the permiſſion of that cabi- 
net, while the French retained the 
poſſeſſion; that not only was it be · 
come impoſkble to retain it, but 


” that, if the French delayed longer to 


- 
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make peace, the army would pe- 
riſh, or be forced to evacuate it un- 
conditionally, whilſt its evacuation 
— treaty at preſent would re- eſta - 
bliſh peace with the Ottoman Porte 
and the Barbary powers, and pre- 
pre the way for peace with Eng- 
and, With diplomatic ſubtlet 
it was likewiſe obſerved, that this 
pacification with Turkey would in- 
fallibly engage it in war with Ruſ- 
ſia, which would not only make a 
bappy diverſion in Europe, but 
might open the way for the French 
to retake what they had loſt in the 
Mediterranean. For theſe reaſons, 
and others which the writers detail, 
and which chiefly refer to the 
general politics of the European 
powers, they conclude, that the 
diſtance of time and place, and the 
preſſure of events, might not permit 
them to wait the orders ofthe French 
government without 3 
the intereſts of the republic, an 
the ſafety and glory of the remainder 
of the army; that Egypt muſt be 
evacuated, and ce and their 
former connections be eſtabliſhed 
with the Ottoman and Barbary 
powers; that the only thing the 
rench government could hope for 
was, that general Kleber might de- 
lay the negotiation till orders were 


received, if negotiation ſhould ſtill 


be poſſible ; but that if the evacua- 
tion ſhould take place before ſuch 
orders arrived, it would take place 
not only becauſe it was command- 
ed by motives of prudence, and 
conſideration for their beſt political 
intereſts, but alſo becauſe it was in- 
evitable, It appears that Bona- 
parte's concluſions on leaving E- 
gypt were the ſame as thoſe of the 
correſpondents with the gireCtory. 
« If this year,“ ſays the general, on 
his leaving Egypt, in a letter ad- 
dreſſed to Cie r, „ in ſpite of 4 

our precautions, the peſtilence ſhould 


rage 
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e in Egypt, and deſtroy more than 
1500 ſoldiers, I think that you ought 
not to run the chance of the next 
campaign, and that you are autho- 
riſed to conclude peace with the Ot- 
toman Porte, though the evacua- 
tion of Egypt ſhould be the princi- 
pal condition.“ In addition to the 
motives alleged, by other corre- 
ſpondents with the directory, for en- 
tering into negotiation with the 
Porte, Kleber informs them, that 
the army of the grand vizier and of 

Jezzar, amounting to 30,000 men, 
had reached Gaza, and the Engliſh 
were maſters of the Red Sea; that 
of the two keys of Egypt, at the 
_ eaſt and weſt, El-Ariſch was a for 
treſs of little ſtrength, and Alexan- 
dria only a vaſt entrenched camp, 
and without ſufficient artillery; 
that reduced as his army then was, 
he ſhould continue the negotiations 
with the Porte which Bonaparte had 
begun, offering as conditions, for 
the French to remain in the coun- 
try, the re-eſtabliſhment of a pacha 
for the civil government of Egypt, 
dividing the revenues, keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of the poſts and ſtrong places 
till peace was made by the Engliſh— 
Propoſitions to which the general 
did not believe the — — of 
the Turk would be obtained, not 
only from feelings of pride, but alſo 
from the — influence 
which the — 69 had gained in his 
councils, and which they would 
not fail to exerciſe in the manner 
moſt ſuitable to their intereſts. 

Of the repreſentations made in 
theſe letters (whether they be for- 
Series or not) the greater part ſeems 
well-founded; the poſſeſſion of E- 

pt, however important, was no 
oubt a meaſure of the higheſt im- 
policy, and had become the fignal 
©. dreading the fury of war from 

Frozen Sea to the Peninſula of 
Some exaggeration of eyil 
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may be itted to- Frenchmen, 
contraſting their ſituation in Egypt 
with their brilliant campaigns int 
rich and civiliſed climes of Italy, 
eſpecially in the firſt moments of 
anger or depreſſion, at the ſudden 
ile earance of Bonaparte, whoſe. 
reſence inſpired confidence where 
it could not expel ſuffering, and 
whoſe participation in the gene- 
ral calamit alleviated its individual 
weight. eſe intercepted letters, 
however, were followed ſoon after 
by other diſpatches, which reached 
the French government from gene- 
ral Kleber, and which ſeemed to 
contradict, in ſome inſtances, the 
mournful prognoſtics contained in 
the former, 8 
From theſe diſpatches, dated aad 

September, and 16th November, it 
appears that Mourad Bey, having 
fallen down the Nile to El- Ganayur, 
had been driven back by a diviſion 
of the army of Upper Egypt, under 
general Morand. Overtaken in his 
flight by the French diviſion, which 
in four days nad traverſed fifty 
leagues of deſert, his camp was ſur- 
priſed at Samahout, a great number 
of mamalukes were put to the ſword, 
two hundred camels loaded with 
ſpoils, an hundred horſes, and a pro- 
digious quantity ofarms, weretaken, 
and the bey himſelfnarrowly eſcaped 


bein e priſoner. After his de- 
feat, Mourad wandered about in the 


deſerts of Upper Egypt, and made 
incurſions into the cultivated coun- 


try, to ſeek food or take refuge. 


General Deſaix, who was anxious 
to rid himſelf of this indefatigable 
adverſary, organiſed two moveable 
columns, compoſed of infantry 
mounted on dromedaries, and of 
cavalry and artillery ; thoſe columns 
left Syout, the head-quarters, in the 
latter days of September, command- 
ed, the one b Deſaix himſelf, and 
the other by adjutant-general Boyer. 
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The latter column, after three days 


of forced march, came up with 
Mourad (igth of October) in the 
Deſert of S:diman. The mamalukes 
began the attack with great fury, i 
hopes of gaining poſſeſſion of 


with great vigour, the mamalukes 
and Arabs took flight, leaving the 
rench . maſters of the field, who 


afterwards chaſed them on their 


dromedaries back to the deſerts. 
Meanwhile the grand vizier with 
his army, was marching from Da- 
maſcus to Gaza, where he had fix- 
ed his head-quarters, Deſaix had 
been ordered by Kleber to Cairo, 
from which he had been ſent with 


a diviſon deſtined to act on the 


frontier of Syria againſt the grand 
vizier, The movements of that army, 
together with thoſe of Mourad, had 


ſuggeſted to Kleber that ſome en- 
' terpriſe was abqut to take place on 


the coaſts, when (24th September) 
Turkiſh ſhips anchored be- 

fore Damietta, which were ſucceſ- 
fively augmented, ſo that, by the 
end of the following month, they 
were increafed to fifty-three. This 
fleet was commanded by Sir Sidney 
Smith, on. board the Tyger. The 
coaſt was ſounded, the paſs to Da- 
mietta was marked by buoys, and 
un boats were eſtabliſhed on the 
line. The Turkiſh army took poſ- 


ſeſſion of a tower at the mouth of 


the Nile, and formed it into a poſt, 
defended with a piece of artillery ; 
thus protected, the army, amount- 
ing to 4000 men, made good its land- 


„in 
the 
dromedarics. Charged in their turn 
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ing (iſt November), and began to 


entrench themſelves on the nt 
fituated between the right fide of 


the Nile, the ſea, and the Lake 


Menzala. 

They had no ſooner made good 
their poſition, than general Verdier, 
who was encamped between Leſbe 
and the coaſt, marched againſt them 
with 1000 men, and, having attack- 
ed them without waiting for rein- 
forcements, deſtroyed 3000, and 
made 800 priſoners, among whom 
was Iſmael Bey, the ſecond in com- 
mand ; took thirty-two ſtand of 
colours, and fivepieces of artillery, 
This diviſion made part of an army 
of 8ooo janiſſaries which had failed 
from Conſtantinople. The veſſels 
remained ſome time longer on the 
coaſt, which they were obliged 
to quit, on account of bad wea- 
ther; the French meanwhile con- 
tinued their preparations againſt a 
more numerous and formidable ene- 
my, which was abqut to pour on 
them acroſs the deſerts of Syria, 
and againſt whom, without rein- 
forcements, which, in the circum- 
ſtances of the French marine, it 
was hopeleſs to expect, or prodigies 
of valour which it were uſeleſs to 
perform, nothing could be oppoſed 


dut ſubmiſſion almoſt unconditional, 
and the abandoning a country, the 


conqueſt and civilifation of which 
muſt have been at any period a 
work of time and difficulty, but in 


the preſent circumſtances an operas 


tion altogether impoſſible. 
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C HAF. XV. 


Enumeration of the different Epochas of the Campaign. New Formation of 
the coalejerd Armies, Poſition of Suzvarrow tin Italy. Diſpoſitions of the 
French and Aufirian Armies: Attempts of the French Army in Itrly af ale. 
vent Suwarrow's March into Switzerland, Reunion of Morean's Army 
10 Championet's, Precautions of the French with reſpect to Genoa, March 
of Suxvarrow towards Switzerland. Projects of the Ruffan G-neral, 
Diſbofitions of the Auſtrian Army in the Mountains. Sutvarrow's Entrance 
into Switzerland, Poſition ofthe coaleſced and French Armies in Scvitzer- 
land.  Projet of general Auack ty Maſſena. Defenſive D'/poſitions of 
General Hoize. General Attack of the French on the wvhole Line. Death 
of Hotze. Total Defeat of the allied Armies in Switzerland. Progreſs * 
Suxvarrow in Switzerland, Defeat and Retreat of Suxvarrow acro/s the 
Mountains of the Griſons, Entire Evacuation of Szwitzerland by the allied 
Armies. Eftinated Loſi on both Sides. Movements of the Archduke on the 
Rhine. Conſequences of the Defeat of the Allies in Switzerland with re- 
ſpect bo their general Opera h. Operations of the allied Engliſh and Raf 
„ian Army in Holland. Attack of the Allies on the French and Dutch Ar- 
mics. Retreat of the Engli/h and Ruſſian Army. Retreat and difireſſed 
Situation of the Engliſh and Ruſſian Army. Capitulation of the Engliſh 
and Ruſſian Army. Terms of the Capitulation. Conſequences of the Iuva- 
fion and Evacuation of Holland. Treaty of the Engliſh and Ruffian Courts 
for the Subjidy of the Ruſſian Troops. Notification of Paul I. to the Ger- 
man States, Abitrary Levy on various Tross of the Helvetic Republic. 

Reiflance of the Helvetic Goverument. Progreſs of the {nſurrettion in the 


Weſtern Departments of France. 


WA; & | 

ROM the ſhores of Africa and 
Aſia, where ſo much blood had 
been uſcleſsly ſhed, we return to 
the no leſs enſanguined, but more 
extenſive theatre of war in Europe, 
where victory, hitherto faithful to 
the ſtandard of the allies, began 
once mare tp hover over that of the 
republican armies. If this vaſt 
campaign be divided into regular 
epochas, it was the fourth period 
with which the belligerent powers 
bad now attained : the firſt period 
was the firſt offenſive movement of 
the French under the late directory, 
the conqueſt of the Griſons by 
aſſena, of the frontier of Tyrol 
by Lecourbe, the victory at Stock- 


ach by the archd uke, that on the 


Adige by Kray, and the retreat of 
the French: the ſecond epocha was 
the offenſive movement of the allies 
in Italy, the paſſage of the Adda, 
the retaking of Lombardy and part 
of Piedmont, the conqueſts of the 
Griſons, paſſage of the Rhine, and 
taking of Zurich by the archduke ; 
the active defence of the French in 
Switzerland and Italy, the defeat of 
Macdonald by Suwarrow, the de- 
fence of the Ligurian republic, the 
junction of Macdonald, the recap- 
ture of Tuſcany, and the taking of 
Mantua: in the third epocha may 
be comprehended the ſecond offen- 
five march of the French, the bat- 
tle of Novi, Championet's general 
attack on the 8 of the Alps and 
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Piedmont, Maſſena's attack on Zu- newly organiſed in the electorate, 
rich, the re-capture of St. Go- were to reinforce the. army of the 


thard by Lecourbe, the paſſage of the archduke. From the neareſt calcu- 


Rhine by te French general Mul- lations that could be made, it ap- 
ler, the invaſion of the Palatinate, ared that each of thoſe armies, 
and the bombardment of Philipſ- fer arate and complete, were to con- 
burg. The new plan projected by Git of 50,000 men. A conſiderable 
the imperial courts conſiſted in corps of the army of the archduke 
forming in the centre, in Switzer- was to remain in Switzerland, un- 
land, a great Ruffian army under der the orders of general Hotze. 
the orders of Suwarrow; on the The archduke was on the Lower 
left, in Italy, an Auſtrian army Rhine, and had executed his part 
commanded by generals Kray and of the plan; but the execution of 
Melas; on the right upon the that of Suwarrow was one of the 
Rhine, the imperial army, and that moſt difficult operations that could 
of the empire, under the orders of be attempted in face of an active 
the archduke. and enterpriſing enemy. The cen- 
There is no doubt but that this tral of Suwarrow's army was at Aſti 
new formation was preferable to (1ſt September), the left wing oc- 
that of the former mixture of the cupied Novi, covered Tortona, and 
troops of different nations in the extended its poſts within ſight of the 
army, which, even ſuppoſing the Bochetta: the right ſtretched away 
moſt perfect harmony, was neceſ- to the Po, towards Turin; two Ruſ- 
farily injurious to the ſervice, from fian diviſions were poſted in the en- 
the difference in language, order, virons of Spigno and Acqui; and 
and diſcipline; for every inſtance the poſts at the entrances of the 
of ſucceſs, from rivalſhip in cou- valleys of the Alps of Piedmont had 
rage and talent, many great diſad- been reinforced. 
vantages were to be put in counter- Championet continued a very 
balance. Each of the three armies, active war of poſts; one of his co- 
therefore, were to be gainers by this lumns had entered Suza, a ſecond 
new arrangement; the Ruſſians had had taken poſſeſſion of the town and 
taken the neareſt and moſt favour. valley of Aoſta, forcing the impe- 
able ſituation for receiving their re- rialiſts to fall back to the fort of 
cruits ; the inevitable confuſion in Bard; and while he had ſeemed to 
depdts, hoſpitals, and magazines, be meditating an attack on the fide 
was avoided; each army was alſo of Coni, and the Col de Tende, he 
to receive auxiliaries in Italy, Switz- forced various important poſts, and 
erland, and Germany. The Pied- penetrated as far as Pignerol. Mo- 
monteſe troops, and thoſe of the reau, having maintained his poſts 
confederated princes in Italy, were on the fide of the eaſtern river 
to augment the forces of general againſt the attacks of general Kle- 
Kray; the new levies in the Gri- nau, had concentrated his forces 
ſons, and the little cantons, troops between Savona and St. Giacomo, 
formed by ancient Swiſs officers, puſhed detachments as far as Baſſa- 
the corps of the prince of Condé, luza and Capriata, and made dif- 
and a diviſion of Bavarian troops, poſitions for advancing, 
were to join the Ruſſian army; and Suwarrow began his march (8h 
the gifferent contingents of the em- of September) with the firſt column 
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eral Roſenberg, who directed 
Pis courſe by Novarra, in order to 

ſs St. Gothard by Bellinzone. 

hether Moreau had intimation of 
this movement from the manœuvres 
of general Kray, or whether the 
eveutual truce of Tortona not 
being yet expired, he had conceived 
hopes of carrying off this trophy of 
the battle of Novi, he ſallied from 
his poſition (gth of September) 
with a body of from 20 to 25,000 
men, forming three columns, the 
firſt directed upon Acqui, and the 
two others upon Novi and Serra 
Valle. General Kray having march- 


ed to meet him with his left, and a 


part of the centre of the imperial 
armies, a very warm engagement 
took place; the French columns 


were repulſed, and after confider- 


able loſs, Moreau retreated, and 
reſumed his former poſitions. 

The citadel of Tortona at length 
ſurrendered to Suwarrow (11th of 
Beptember), who, after taking a 
public farewell, and teſtifying his 
gratitude to the Auſtrian generals, 
and to the army, marched off to- 
wards Switzerland with the rear- 
guard of the Ruffian troops. After 
the ſurrender of Tortona, the whole 
of the army of general Kray, which 
was encamped at Bozzalo di For- 
mizaro and at Rivalta, to cover the 
ſiege, marched at firſt upon Aleſ- 
ſandria, and afterwards towards 
Coni, by Feliciano and Alba. The 
mainof thearmy, conſiſting of thirty» 
five battalions, and five regiments of 
cavalry, under the orders of general 
Melas, aſſembled (gth of Septem- 
ber) at Bra, upon the Stura, a 
central peſition between the Alps 
and the Apennines, and well fitted 
to oppoſe the progreſs of Cham- 

lonet, and the junction which 
ne was endeavouring to execute 
before Coni with oreau, who 
was about to cede to him the com- 


x 


mand of his army in the Ligurian 
republic. Championet was then 
near Pignerol; the corps which 
had marched upon Suza, compoſed 
of 6 or 000 men, advanced upon 
Turiny the column of the left of 
the French army of -the Alps 
marched from Aoſta upon Ivrea, 
occupied by general Haddick, 
whoſe diviſion formed the right of 
the Auſtrian army. By means of 
theſe manceuvres, which threatened 
Turin, and the right flank of the 
Auſtrian army, Championet march» 
ed in force, by Sallucca, to the 
entrance of the Valley of the Stura, 
near the famous field of battle of 
Staffardi, where marſhal Catinat 
beat the duke of Savoy in 1690. 
Several r- took place 
(14th and 15th of September) be- 
fore Foſſano and Savigliano, de- 
fended by general Gottelheim with 
an advanced guard of about 60 
men; he was nevertheleſs com- 
pelled to give up theſe two im- 
portant poſts, of which Championet 
took poſſeſſion, but was obliged to 
cede them in his turn. 
General Kray having, as has 
been obſerved, aſſembled his forces 
at Bra, loſt no time in attackin 
Championet's army, - which was a 
molt inſulated, and ſo far advanced, 
that it had only one march more to 
make in order to form its junction 
with the army of Moreau. The 
Auſtrian army broke up its cam 
at Bra (18th of September) and dt- 
vided itſelf into two columns; Kray 
put himſelf at the head of the left, 
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and marched upon Foſſano; Gee 


neral Melas, commanding the ſe- 
cond, marched to — Sa vi 
liano; the ation began with this 
laſt column ; that of the right at. 
tacked and retook the poſt of Sa- 
vigliano. The French evacuated 
Foſſano during the night, and, after 
confjderable loſs, retreated upon 
Maira. 
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Maia. All the chain of poſts above 


Turin had been attacked at the 
ſame time; general Bellegarde, 
driven back on the fide of Rivoli, 
was ſupported by generals Kaim 
and Vukaſſowich, who forced the 
French to retreat upon Suza, No- 
thing 'had. taken place on, the fide 
of Genox ſince the laſt fruitleſs at- 
tempt made by Moreau to diſen- 

e Tortona, and fince his retreat 
into his poſition at Savona: two 
ſmall Auſtrian corps had remained 
in obfervation, one between Gavi 
and Novi, on the Scrivia, the other 
in the environs of Acqui ang Spi- 
gno, on the Bormida. | 

Such were the manceuvres and 
the actions by which general Kray 


covered and ſecured the march of 


the Ruſſians, who were haſtening, 
with all expedition, to reach the 
paſſes of Mount St. Gothard. After 
this attempt, in which, as the event 
proved, it was happy for the 

rench that they did not ſucceed, 
Championet having left to general 
Duheme the command of the troops, 
went to receive from the hands of 
Moreau that of the army of Italy, 
under which denomination was 
now to be comprehended that of 


, the Alps. Moreau had juſt been 


recalled to Paris, In taking leave 
of his army at the head-quarters at 
Cornegliano, he congratulated it 
on. the diſplay which it had made 
of the moſt heroic courage, it con- 


ſtancy in ſupporting every kind 


of\p:ivation: the new general alſo 
iſſued a proclamation, in which he 
conſidered, as an inſult to the army, 
the reports which had been ſpread 
reſpecting the projected evacuation 
of the Ligurian territory. | 

A few days before the arrival of 
Championet at Genoa, that city had 
been put in a ſtate of ſiege, the go- 
vernment was ſuſpended, and made 


. Jubordinate to military authority; 
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ſerious troubles had obliged the 
French to make uſe of this precau- 
tion, which the remembrance of 
the famous revolution of 1746 per- 
haps juſtified : for there is in the 
character of nations, as well as in 
that of individuals, certain features, 


which ſeem effaced, and appear 


again” on a ſudden, when fimilar 
circumſtances awaken the ſame ſen- 
timents ; that revolution, when the 
Genoeſe mob expelled the Auſtri- 
ans, their conquerors, furniſhed a 
memorable example of the energy 
which a ſpark can re-animate 1n the 
ſpirit of a people, though reduced 
to the loweſt degree of humilia- 
tion, s 

Of the army which Suwarrow 
had led into Italy, and which had 
been reinforced in the beginning 
of July by 10 or 11,000 men, 
which came to him from Hungary, 
there ſcarcely remained more, in 
the total, than from 18 to 20,000, 
Tlus army afſembled on Mount 
Cenere, where Suwarrow joined 


them. (15th of September), and 


made his diſpoſitions to attack St. 
Gothard, and to form his junction 
with the Auſtrian generals Aut- 
fenberg and Sallachich, who occu- 
pied, in front of the advanced 
guards of Lecourbe, the frontiers 
of the Griſons and the Little Can- 
tons. This diviſion of Auſtnan 
troops expected moreover to fe- 
ceive Werten by the Tyrol; 
their plan was to drive back Le- 
courbe, and re-eftabliſh the left 
wing of the allied army of Switzer- 
land in its poſitions on the Reuſs, 
and alſo to ſurround the right of the 
French army, to ſeparate it from 


. the Vallais, and, freeing at once the 


Furca and Engelberg, to march 
upon Lucerne and Berne, to force 
Maſſena to. quit his poſition, and 
paſs the Aar in order to ſecure his 


rear, - \ A; 
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erland, andwhichconfiſtedoftwentve 
nine batzalions and fourregiments of 
cayalry, Conſtrained, by ſyperior 
forces, to abandon Glaris and 
Neeſels, he had taken an advan» 
tageous poſition behind the Linth, 
between Waſen and Utznach ; bis 
head-quarters were at Rattbrun, | 
and he covered, by his left, the en» 

trance into the Griſons, The Ruf- 

favs extended themſelves from Ulze, 

nach, along the Lake of Zurich 

and the Limmat, as far * N 

having à corps encamped on the 

Horn bhere Zurich, ad another”. 

on the heights near the road which 

leads to Walliſhofen: general Nau- 
endorf's diviſion was poſted oppo- 

ſite Baden, and cloſed the right 

wing flanked by the Rhine, ne 

Ot Maſſena'sarmy, general Thus, , 

reau occupied the Vallais on the 

right; Lecourbe, before Suwarrow's' 
irruption, held St. Gothard, and the 

courſe of the Revuſs, as far as the 

lake of the four cantons, puſhing . 

his advanced guards into the valleys 

of the Griſons; general Soult's di- 

viſion was at Glaris, and extended 

as far as Adlitwill; general Mar- 

tin's divifion extended from Adlit- 

will to Dietikon; and that of gene- 

ral Lorges from Dietikon as far as 
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As the Ruſſians advanced to- 
wards the frontiers of Switzerland, 
general Strauche's divifion, ſup- 

ported by r Laudohn, march- 
ed forward and reſumed its former 

ſts, Suwarrow, having aſcended 
the Valley of the Levantine, took 
poſſeſſion of the poſt of Airolo, 
and the next day of that of St, Go- 
thard; while general Roſenberg 
turned by the ſources of the Rhine, 
towards the Lake of Oberalp, the 
poſition of Urſeren. Further down 
the mountain general Auffenberg 
deſcended with his brigade, by the 
Maderaner-Thal, into the Valley of 
the Reuſs, to form his junction 
with Suwarrow at Steig. In this 
manner, the re- capture of St. Go- 
thard, and the taking the poſitions 
ou the Reuſs by Suwarrow, were 
exactly in the inverſe ſenſe the 
ſame operations which Lecourbe 
had exeduted a month before, and 
who was now obliged in his turn 
to give up thoſe important poſts 
with more facility indeed than Su- 
warrow could have expected. His 
entrance into Switzerland could 
not have been more happily. exe- 
cuted, and this expedition, which 
was rather of a novel kind for this 
old warrior, was ſo-much the more 


remarkable, as his officers and ſol- 


diers came out of the plains of Italy, 
and had ſearcely any experience of 
this kind of war. If the taking St. 
Gothard by the French a month 
before had changed, ſo much to 
their advantage, the ſituation 
their affairs in Switzerland, this ke 
was of leſz importance in the hands 
of the Ruffang. f 
Since the army of Prince Kor- 
ſakow had teplaced the Auſtrian 
troops at Zurich, and the arch- 
duke had marched to the relief of 


Baden; theſe formed the centre of 
the French army; that of general 
Menard, from Baden to the Rhine 
and the reſerve which gene 
Klein commanded in the Frickthal, 
formed the left; general Chambran 
commanded at Baſil. The French 
army from St. Gothard to Baden, 
comprehending neither the diviſion 
in the Yallais, which amounted to 
8000 men, nor that in the entrench- 
ments at Bafil which amounted to 
6000, both of which were diſtant 


from the ſcene of action, made up - 


Philipſburg | 

» general Hotze com- 
manded the diviſion of the Auſtrian 
army which had remained-in Switz- 


64,000 men; the allied army, pre- 

vious to the arrival of Suwarrow, 

confiſted of 59,000, and by this 
ac ceſlion 
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acceſſion might be eſtimated at 
nearly 80,000 men. 
- Maſſena, after the ſucceſs ob- 
tained by general Lecourbe on his 
right, had preſſed upon the left 
wing of the allied army, in order 
to attack the centre with more ad- 
vantage, General Lecourbe had 
yuſt made an advance, endeavour- 
ing to penetrate, and turn by the 
Valley of the Griſons, the whole of 
the poſitions which covered the 
line of general Hotze. Maſſena 
Prepared himſelf thus by degrees 
for a general engagement; the news 
of the march and progreſs of Su- 
warrow, who might, in a few days, 
execute on the rear of the right of 
the French, in the weſt of Switzer- 
land, what Maſſena meditated on 
the frontiers of the eaſt againſt the 
left of the allies, precipitated his 
diſpoſitions, and he took advanta 
of the laſt moment left him to make 
his attack. 
Prince Korſakow's poſition at 
Zurich, on the heights, and on the 
two banks of the Limmat, was the 
centre or head of the general line, 
occupied by the three diviſions of 
the allied army, from the poſt of 
Waſen on the Lake of Wallenſtadt 
to the Rhine. On this ſpace of 
about fifty miles, the Lake of Zurich, 
and the river Linth, which flows 
into it from the Valley of Glaris, 
had permitted the Auſtrians to ex- 
tend, or rather detach, their left 
wing nearly thirty miles from the 
head of the central poſition, which 
till then had appeared impregnable. 
Although this interval ſeemed too 
great, general Hotze was juſtified 
2 extending his line as far as the 
heights which ſeparate the courſe 
of the Linth from that of the Thur. 
His head - quarters were at Kalthrum, 
and, by the poſition which he had 
taken between thoſe heights and 
the Linth, he could defend the en- 
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trance of the two valleys of the 
Glatt and the Toſs, the courſe of. 
which, from ſouth-eaſt tonorth-weſt, 
arallel to that of the Limmat, cut, 
in the ſhorteſt direction, the rear of 
the centre and right of the allied army. 
Such was the evident ad vantage 
of the poſitions of Hotze; and the 
object of the firſt manceuvres of 
Maſſena was to diſlodge him from 
it, if poſſible at the beginning of 
the general action, in order to ſe. 
arate him altogether from general 
Fellachich, on his left, to render 
his junction with Suwarrow by the 
cantons of Schwitz and Glaris im- 
practicable, and to attack the centre 
with more confidence when the 
rear was threatened, Maſſena, to 
attain this important end, made 
divers ſigus of movements in the 
Frickthal, and on the Aar. At 
length (24th of September), after 
having drawn the attention of the 
allied army, by a falſeattack, againſt 
Bruck, he gave orders to general 
Lorges to paſs the Limmat above 
Baden with his diviſion, and to at- 
tack the camp of the Ruſſians on 
the oppoſite bank, General Mor- 
tier's diviſion, and the reſerve com- 
manded by general Klein, marched 
up to the heights on the weſt of 
Zurich, and attacked in front, 
Maſſena had alſo given orders to 
general Soult to paſs the Linth at 


the moment the action ſhould begin 


on the fide of Zurich, and to attack 
the advanced poſts of the Auſtrians 
in that quarter. 
General Hotze, ſurpriſed at this 
impetuous attack, and informed 
that the French had already paſſed 
the Linth, mounted his horſe, and 
haſtened, with a few officers, to- 
wards the advanced poſts, in order 
to reconnoitre between Schen! 
He — 
raſhly, the party was ſurrou 
ed, attacked, and Hotze remained 
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on the field of battle. He was as 
much regretted by the allies, as 


Joubert had been by the French, 
at the battle of Novi. The impe- 
rial army of Switzerland could not 
have met with a greater loſs than 
that of the defender of Feldkirch, 
Nor at a moment more inopportune, 
when the talents of this general, 
and the particular knowledge of the 
difficult country in which he was 
then acting, were ſo indiſpenſably 
requifite : the Ruſſian generals loſt 
their guide, Hotze, born at Zurich, 
was killed almoſt at his very home, 

The French followed up their 
firſt advantage with great vigour 
and perſeverance; they carried at 
firſt the bridge of Grynau, at the 
Fort of the Brunberg, at the entrance 
of the Linth intothe Lake of Zurich; 
the prince of Wirtemberg, haſten- 
ing from Rapperſchweil with three 
Ruſſian battalions, retook this poſt, 
but could not maintain it againſt a 
freſh attack; the bridge remained 
in the power of the French, and 
from that moment the Auſtrian 
troops, who had already been thrown 
into confuſion by the loſs of their 
N could not maintain them- 
elves in the poſition of Ulznach, 


to be turned. General Soult, hav- 
ing beat Hotze's diviſion, forced 
them, after new defeats the follow- 
Ing day, to retreat in diſorder by 


ſein, into the Toggenburg. This 
ft wing, of which general Petraſch 
took the command after the death 


tirely ſeparated from the centre of 
the army, the left flank and rear 
of which remained uncovered. 

The attacks againſt Zurich were 
crowned with no leſs fucceſs; 
Lotge's diviſion had carried all the 
Poſts in its way, forced the camp, 
and driven the Ruſſians back to the 


the right flank of which was about 


the Goldiner Thal, upon Lichten- 


of general Hotze, was therefore en- 
ery 
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walls of Zurich. The weſtern 
heights had been carried by generals 
Mortier and Klein, The French 
attacked -with ſo much bravery, 
and the Rufhans defended them 
ſelves with ſa much valour, and 
kept their poſts and their ranks with 
ſo much perſeverance, that the 
carnage was horrible, as was alſo 
their entire defeat : of the latter the 
Ruſſian baggage and artillery were 
all taken. A ſtrong rear-g 
ſhut up in Zurich, refuſed to ſur- 
render, and the town was carried 
ſword in hand. Prince Korſakow 
retreated by Bulach and Winther- 
thur, to Egliſau and Schaffhauſen. 
The French, maſters of the po- 
fition of Zurich, of both ſides the 
lake, and of the courſe of the Glatt, 
purſued, in the two direQions of St, 
Gall and Schaff hauſen, the Ruſſians 
and Auſtrians, who, diſabled from 
rallying, or taking poſitions on the 
Thur, were compelled to paſs the 
Rhine, and to place the Lake of 


. Conſtance between them and their 


purſuers. Thetowns of Conſtance 
and Peterſhauſen were occupied by 
the advanced guard of the French, 
who had ſome difficulty at firſt in 
keeping their poſts. 

Suwarrow, meanwhile, having 
forced back as far as Altorf the 
brigade of general Gudin, was —— |; 
by the divifions which Lecourbe 
had collected and marched againſt 
bim, amongſt which was that of 


general Loifon. His deſign was to 


ak through tlie right 1 the 
French army; to penetrate by tile 
Valley of the Linth into the Canton 
of Zurich, and forcing Maſſena to 
fall back with his left, to diſengage. 
and rally before him the two cor 
which had been beaten. Of the 
importance which Suwarrow an- 
nexed to this ſecond project, an 
idea may be formed by the letter 
which he wrote to the * 2 
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of the Ruſſian troops, diſlodged 


from Zurich,- + You ſhall anſwer 


with your head if you make ano- 
- ther retrograde ſtep; I am coming 


to 1 85 your errors.“ 


aſſena, foreſecing that Le- 
courbe's wing could not ſuſtain the 
attacks of Suwarrow's army, united 
to the diviſions of Jellachich and 
Auffenberg, marched to his aſſiſt- 
..ance with a corps of about 15,000 
men; he directed general Morticr's 
diviſion upon Schwitz, that of ge- 
neral Soult upon Waſen, and 
marched himſelf upon Altorf. 


After the affair at Zurich, marthal 


Linken, gained ſome advantage on 
the left fide of the Lake of Wallen- 
ſtadt, had taken two French batta- 
Tons, and, endeavouring to favour 
Suwarrow's movement by the 
centre, had advanced (29th of Sept.) 


s far as Glaris, but, unable to com- 


municate either by his right or his 


left, he was forced to withdraw 


into the Griſons. 

In the mean time Suwarrow, not- 
withſtanding the moſt obſtinate re- 
Fſtance, and the bloody actions 
which inceſſantly took place in the 
narrow valleys of the Muttenthal 


aud the Linth-thal, had penetrated 


as:far as Mutten and Schwitz; and 
a part of general Rofenbery's corps, 


after having repulſed a French di- 


viſion as far as the defile of Mutten, 
reached Glaris, which general 
Linken had juſt evacuated, It was 
in the plain of the Valley of Mitten, 
near Schwitz, that Lecourbe had 


to ſuſtain the greateſt effort of the 
Ruſhan troops, by whom (zd and 


*ath of October) the bridge on the 


Mutten, and the poſt of Brunnen, 


were carried, after adreadful engage- 
ment. 4 

Suwarrow penetrated no further; 
he diſcovered that he ought not to 


have attempted it, nor hazard a ge- 


neral action; on one fide the Lower 
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French; and in fact, whilſt with a 


ſtrongeſt part of prince Korſakow's 


' diviſion to march at firſt upon _ 


Valley of Glaris, the paſſage bas 
tween the lakes of Zurich and Wal- 
lenſtadt, were ſhut againſt him; and 
on the other fide, if he had puſhed 
on to the more open poſition of 
Einfidlen, he would have fallen into 
the ſnare which Maſſena laid for 
him; who, in a deciſive action, ſur- 
rounding his left flank, might have 
cut off his retreat from the Griſons. 
The Ruſſians, and the divifions 
under generals Antfenberg and Jel- 
lachich, retreated therefore from 
the cantons of Schwitz and Glaris, 
by the Flemſthal, into the Valley of 
the Griſons; this retreat was not 
effected without conſiderab e loſs, 
as well from the purſuers as the 
extreme difficulty of the paſſes 
acroſs the mountains; their rear- 
guard was almoſt deſtroyed by the 
column which Maſſena had directed 
on Altorf, Their wounded, of 
which the number was immenſe, 
were incapable of being tranſport- 
ed, and almoſt the whole of their 
artillery and baggage were taken by 
the French. The Ruffian general 
himſelf had nearly fallen into the 
hands of his purſuers. 

It might have been concluded, 
that this laſt effort of general Su- 
warrow to effect the junction of the 
two armies would have been ſe— 
conded by a movenient of prince 
Korſakow againſt the left of the 


a P e 


part of the centre of the French 
army general Maſſena, had ſo hap- 
pily and ſkilfully ſupported his right, 
the allies had repaſſed the Rhine and 
marched upon Wintherthur, The 


column had paſſed the Bridge of 
Diedenhoffen, and Conde's corps 
with the Bavarian troops had enter- 
ed into the Thurgau by the Bridge 
of Conſtance. Maſſena informed 
of this movement, ordered Soult's 
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neck, at the head of the Lake of 
Conſtance, in order to ſecure his 


the Auſtrian corps, which, under 
the orders of general Petruſch, had 
croſſed the Rhin-thal, and retreat- 
ed on Feldkirch and Bregentz. At 
the ſame time he paſſed. from the 
right-to the left of the army, put 
_. bimfelf at the head of the diviſions 


allies (7th of October) between the 
Thur and the Rhine, and, charging 
their columns at their advanced 
poſts, defeated them, and forced 
them to repaſs the Rhine, The 
bridge of Diedenhoffen was broken, 
the French took poſſeſſion of that 
of Conſtance, and purſued- acroſs 
the town, as far as Peterſhauſen, the 
,rear-guard of the corps of Condé 
and of the Bavarians. The action 
was very hot on the fide of Con- 
ſtance; the left wing, commanded 
by the duke D'Enghien, gained at 
firſt ſome advantage, but was at 
length repulſed. General Bawer, 
who commanded the right, was cut 
off with part of his cavalry, but 
he broke through the French. line, 
re-entered the town, took poſſeſſion 
of the bridge of the Rhine, and 
covered the reſt of the retreat, 
Three times in this ſame day Con- 
ſtance wag.taken and retaken, and 
remained "definitively in the hands 
of the French. 

Thus finiſhed the battle of Zu- 
rich, which, from the firſt attacks 
of the advanced poſts (24th of Sep- 
tember), had laſted fiſteen days. 
The half of Switzerland, all the 
eaſtern part compreheuded between 
the courſe: of the Reuſs, and that 


tar as Conftance, ſerved as the fic ld 
of battle; and this vaſt interval, 
filled up with difficult ; poſitions, 
was ſo occupied, that in the ſpace 
of about 80 or go miles in length, 
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right flank, and to keep in check 


which were before Zurich, met the 


of the Rhine from St. Gothard as 
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from north to ſouth, and 5o miles 
in breadth, there was not a ſingle 
valley, a fingle paſs practicable in 
the high mountains, a ſingle com- 
munication between the lakes and 
the rivers, which were not diſputed - 


by pitched battles, occupied” as 


poſts, traverſed by troops, march- 
ing and manceeuvring, all in rela- 
tion to the ſame action. rr 
It would be difficult to make an 
exact eſtimation of the loſs of both 
armies during theſe fifteen days, 
That of the allies had been eſti- 
mated at above 25,000 men, and 
it is probable that, taking into the 
calculation the loſſes made on both 
ſides in the engagements between 
general Thureau and the detach- 
ment of the Auſtrian army in Italy, 
on the frontier of the Vallais, in 
the Valley of Domo d'Oſſola, there 
would be but very little deviation 
from the exacteſt truth in eſtimat- 
ing at 40,000 men the loſs of both 
armies, in killed, wounded, ang. 
priſoners, which was more than a 
quarter of the effective force under 
arms. * 
As ſoon as the archduke received 


at his head- quarters on the Lower 


Rhine the news of the battle of 
Zurich, and was informed that the 
generals of the French army of the 
Rhine had filed off troops towards 
Straſbourg and Baſil, he left his 
ſtation on the river which, he was 
threatening to paſs, and fet out 
with the greateſt part of the troops 
which he had brought to Man- 
heim, leaving however with prince 
Schwartzemberg a ſufficient force 
to cover Manheim and Philipc- 
burg. This counter- march was 
executed with as much as rapidity 
as when he marched to the relief of 
Philipſburg. At Donaueſchingeu 
(4th of October) he held a general 
council of war. The Aufſtriau 
troops entered Upper Suabia, ang 
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the frontiers of Switzerland a few 
days after, where the archduke 
found it neceffary to rally and con- 
centrate his forces; he ordered ge- 
neral Nauendorf, who was placed 
in obſervation on the fide of the 
Briſgaw, to take a ſtrong and nearer 
poſition in Upper Suabia. 

A part of general Korſakow's ar- 
my filed off by his left towards the 
Lake of Conſtance; and on the 
other fide, Suwarrow, who had at 
| Grſt fixed his head-quarters at Coire, 
after having received a great part 
of the artillery he had left in Italy, 
by the Lake of Como and the road 
of Chiavenna, marched to Feld- 
kirch, united the cordon by the 
right fide of the Lake of Con- 
Nance, and met at Lindau the Ruſ- 
nian generals. The French had re- 
taken St. Gothard, and, though the 


ſeaſon was already very far ad- 


vanced, they threatened re- entering 
the Griſons by the Valley of Diſſen- 
tis and by Sargens. 

Beyond Switzerland, and on the 
other fide of Italy, the principal 
communication with their army was 
covered; the attacks of general 
Laudohn and of colonel Strauch, 
and their efforts to enter into the 
Vallais, had no longer any object 
which was connected with the ge- 
neral operations. On the Lower 
Rhine general Muller, repaſſing the 
river, marched anew upon Frank- 
fort, Heidelberg, and Manheim, 
and diſperſed the militia which had 
not been duly ſupported. Such 
were the immediate conſequences 
of the loſs of the battle of Zurich; 
' thoſe more remote, and which will 
be ſpoken of hereafter, were of in- 
finitely greater importance. The 
almoſt entire evacuation of Switz- 
erland by the allies, the reſpective 
 fituation of the two armies, the 

ſtrength of the defenſive poſition 
of the Voralberg, — by the 


Lake of Conſtance with that of 
Upper Suabia, forced both fides 
once more to a ſuſpenſion of arms. 
The conquerors and the conquered, 
after efforts ſo prodigious, were al- 
moſt equally exhauſted; both had 


demanded and were waiting for re- 


inforcements. In this laſt period, 
the laſt reſources of both armies 
had been entirely deſtroyed; the 
little which the inhabitants had been 


able to collect was conſumed : 


Switzerland, during that dreadful 
fortnight, was nothing but a ſea of 
fire. The ſcourge of war, which 
for three. ages paſt had devoured 
Italy and Germany, had reſpected 
Switzerland ;-but at preſent, that 
torrent of calamities, which poli- 
tical dykes had hitherto reſtrained, 
as well as thoſe which had been 
placed by nature, were entirely le- 
velled, and this unfortunate country 
was now inundated with the ravages 
of war the moſt dreadful and exter- 
minating. We have ſpoken of the 
great line of battle from the Danube 
to the Adriatic Gulf in the early 
part of this ſketch—great, nodoubr, 
compared to every other in former 
wars; but, if we conſider the extent 
of the military operations in which 
the French were engaged, we may 
conſider that line in a ſtill more ex- 
tenſive point of view, as obliquely 
lengthened. from near the ſources 
of the Nile and Ethiopia, towards 
whoſe mountains the French were 
chaſing the ſwarthy barbarians, to 
to the tempeſt-beaten marſhy pen- 
inſula of North Holland, the op- 
poſite point or right of this great 
line; while at the centre, victory, 
the moſt ſignal and complete, 33 
well as the moſt unexpected, had 
deſtroyed for the preſent campaign, 
on the part of the coalition, all 
hopes of the immediate repartition 
of France, or the reſtoration of roy- 
alty, and given the Freach * — 
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ment a momeatary force, of which 
Ne Rood in _—_ check the in- 
roads of domeſtic. faction. To 
finich the events of this fourth 
epocha of the campaign, we return 
to the inyaſion of the Bata vian re- 

blic. ry 


ewe left the, Engliſh in poſſeſſion 


of Alkmaar (3d of October), after 
defeating the French and Duteh 
army, and puſhing on their ad- 
vanced poſts towards Haerlem, 
while with their left they threatened 
_ Amſterdam, from which, though 
they had many obſtacles. to ſur- 
mount, they were but little diſtant. 
During the two days that followed 
this victory, the two armies reſted 


themſelves; but, the day following, 


the duke of York attacked anew 
the whole front of the line. If be 
had thought it poſſible to carry, 
as it were by ſtorm, the concentred 
$44.4: which, Brune had taken, 
e was in the right not to ſuffer 


him to take footing; and the ſtrong-_. 


er the inundations rendered the 
right of the Dutch, the more preſſ- 
ing it was to puſh back beyond 
Haerlem the body of troops en- 
trenched at,Beverwick. „ 
The Eaglih and Ruſſian army in 
this ſecoud attack gained ſome ad- 
vantages ; they bad carried Acker- 
floot, and Rad, advanced as far as 
Kaſtricum but the action having 
become general, the fortune of war 
ſuddenly changed. Whilſt the 
French troops. attacked in their 
tura, Brune ſeiſed a favourable 
moment to/gharge at the head of 
his cavalryy and broke the line of 
the Englilhand Ryffians, who could 
neither ſ{uppert each other nor 
keep the ground. which they had 
gained; they were repulſed beyond 
cum, after having ſuſtained a 
very confiderable loſs. It appears 
that this charge -made by general 


Brune, who in this affair had two 
1799, h 85 
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horſes killed under him, contributed 
greatly to the ſucceſs of the day. 
The battle laſted till night, and 
the French and Dutch army returu- 
ed to its poſition” at Beverwick. 
The reſult af this ſecond battle, 


in appearance but little deciſive, 
though it. cuſt much blood on both 
ſides, was entirely in favour of the 
Dutch: it was, in fact, a victory 
to have cayſed the failure of à de- 


ſperate attack, an the ſucceſs of 
which depended, not only the means 
of finiſhing the moſt ditfculr of alt 
enterpriſes, but alſo thoſe of pro- 


curing . ſubſiſtence for an army, 
which, unable either to extend it- 


ſelf, or draw its refources from the 


country it had in poſſeſſion, was 


1 forced to receive hy way of the ſea 


every thing neceſſi 


for its ſup - 
port. The, duke of York, there 


fore, aſſembled a council of war, 
whoſe unanimous opinion it was 
that the army could no longer keep 


that ad vanced poſiuon, that it ſhould 


fall back to the Lyp, and wait the 


further orders of his majeſty. 


Although the poſition of the duke 
of York's army was not more then 
twenty miles from the ,places of 
landing, nevertheleſs the long rains, 


the broken roads, the breaches in 


the dykes and canals, rendered the 


communications impracticable, and 


the conveyances and diſtributlons 


impoſſible. The. ulterior orders 
of the Engliſh government could 


be no other than the evacuation 
of North-Holland, There was 


no time to change the plan vf 


operations; it was impoſſibie 9 
make conſiderable or effective di- 


verſions without running the riſk 


of ſacrificing the force of the ar- 
my; the ſeaſon was otherwiſe too 


far advanced; and the dangerous 


navigation of the roads of the Tea:- 


el no longer admitted of the ſailing 
of tranſports; in ſhort, 


the im; 
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mmenſe expenſe” of this expedition ing ſent a flag of truce to generil 
could not have been balanced by Brune, propoſed a capitulation on 
the happieſt reſults that could poſſi- the baſis of an armiſtice, or of the 
_-bly have been expeCtted. - - free retreat and Te-embarkation of 
After this laſt affair, general his army. General Knox on the 
(Brine ſoon percelved the retrograde ſide of the Engliſh, and the general 
movement of the duke of Lork. of brigade Roſtollan, chief of the 
The left and ceutre of the French ſtaff of the French and Batavian 
rand Dutch army re- entered Alk- army, were commiſſioned to nego- 
maar, and took the ſame poſitions tiate, and ſorm the articles of this 
as they occupied before the battle; eapitulation, which was concluded 
*their right, under the orders of ge- at Alkmaar (18th October). 
eneral Daendels, advanced upon The ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities and 
Hoorn, of which: it alſo took poſ- of all works, either for attack or de- 
Aen. „r nöd fence, the ſucceſſive re-embarkation 
„The Engliflr and Ruſſian army of the allied army, the re-eſtabliſh. 
evacuated ſucceſſively Enchuvſen ment of the works of the Helder, 
and Medenblick, where they had and the preſervation of the, works 
deſtroyed or deſpoiled the dock - conſtructed by the Engliſh and Ruſ- 
vards, the marine eſtabliſhments, ſian army, the reſtiturion of 8000 
the Eait-India Company's veſſels, French and Batavian priſoners, that 
and whatever public property they of admiral Winter particularly ſti- 
met with; though the retreat was pulated, were the clauſes of this ca- 
made in good order, yet the army pitulation. The retreat of the duke 
was obliged to leave behind a part Vork's army was followed by the 
jof the wounded for want of car- -7evacration of the Zuyder. Zee, by 
.riages. As the Engliſh and Ruſſians the Aotilla of admiral Mitchell, and 
concentered them ſelves in their en- from the iſlands and port of the 
trenchments at the Zyp, general Lemmer. Thus finiſhed this memo: 
; Daendely diviſion cloſed upon rable expedition, the moſt conſider. 
their left, haraſſed their rear- guard, able that has been attempred in mo- 
and occupied the poſts which they dern times, and Which fcemed fitted 
were forced to evacuate; General not only! to change the form of g0- 
Pumonceau's diviſion re. eſtabliſn- vernment in Holland; bot alſo to 
ed its communication with Daen- have the moſt important conſe- 
gels, whoſe column advanced as quences, both with reſpect to the 
far as Luthwinkel, and took poſſeſ- 7 continuance of the! War, and the 
fin of the Zee · dy ke, in which the political balanee Which a general 
Epgliſh had made an opening of peace might eſtabliſh in Europe! 
mineteen feet, -a means of defence bot which ſerved only#o add a tro- 
oo dreadfulto bejuſtified, except on phy to the other vittories which 
AHefperate: occations. The French the French had juſt then gained on 
and Bata ian army occupied (13th other points of the extended theatre 
October) the poſition the ncareſt of war, and to conſolidate more 
the Typ. the left before Petten, the "ſtrongly the government of the Ba- 
centre at Warmanhuyſen and tavian republic. PRE 
Pirkſchoorn, the right before Win- Though the-invafion of Hollan 
Aek 5: : woe to 11991 «was the cauſe, no doubt, of very * 
It was in this fituation of the two great immediate calamity, efpect- 
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which was the theatre of the war, it 
was, nevertheleſs, productive of 
advantage to the Batayian govern- 
ment, be proclamations of the 
Engliſh indiſpokd greatly againſt 
them even the Oravgiſts, who were 
ſtruck at ſeeing no engagement on 
the part of the Britiſh government 
to give up the Dutch colonies, and 
alſo the itadtholder held out as the 
legitimate ſovereigh. The Dutch, 
jn general, were jndignant at being 
Ka the ſubjects of an officer 
of the republic, whoſe office they 
leveral times had found it conve- 
nient to ſuppreſs. From that mo- 
ment, and more immediately. on 
the capiulation, the party of the 
ſtadtholder was no longer dariger- 
ous, aud, the country. conſidered it- 
ſelf as for ever releaſed from the in- 
fluence of the Britiſh cabinet. An- 
other effect of this invaſion, till 
more ſtriking, was the opportunity 
given for the diſplay of the energy 
&.the Pure, by arming themſelves 
Tor their own defence, the molt ef- 
fectual means of ſecuring their own * 
liberty and independenge, from the 
influence of any court or cabinet. 
It was together with the defeat of 
the Engliſh add Ruſſian expedition 
that Europe became | acquainted 
with the treaty that had bound the 
imperial and Britiſh, cabinct in its 
Jormatian, ,. By this treaty,” the oh- 
ect of which, as ſtated jn the pre- 
amble, was to reſtore the balance of 
Europe, and force back France to 
its ancient limits, the contracting 
Pifties agreed to employ all their 
efforts to engage the king of Pruſſia 
to take an active part againſt the 
COMMON enemy ; and — when 
his Pr Pan majeſty-ſhould have 
couſented to the meaſures propoſed, 
the emperor of Ruaagtecd fo fur- 
mil 45,000 men, infantry and ca- 
 Yalry, together with the , neceſſary 
Af ullery,. The king of Pruſſia con- 
* n eee 
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tinued firm . every menace 
and every perſuaſion to · reſtore in 
this manner the balance of Eu- 
rope, and, after a long and obſtinate 
diplomatic war between the three 
cabinets, the Pruffian court te- 
mained inflexible in its neutrality, 
This condition was no: however 
rigorous, the emperor furniſhed the 
troops, the greater part of which 
were now deſtroyed, and England 
paid the ſubſidy. The employment 
of 17,593 other Ruſſian troops in 
Holland, of which” ſimilar havoc 
had been made, was, the object of 
a ſecond treaty. Fot thoſe troops, 
Paul I. had been paid; but with 
reſpect to thoſe whom he had ſent 
without ſubſidy, he aſſumed an- 
other tone, in an official notifica- 
tion which he made at , this time 
to the members of the Germanic 
empire, in which he repreſented, 
that having © been conſtantly. ank- 
mated with zeal for the cattſe'sf fo- 
vereigns, and deſirous of putting an 
end to the devaſtatiohs and difor- 
ders carried into the moſt diſtant 
countries by the impiqus govern- 
ment under which France groancd 
in filence, he had taken the firm 
reſolution of ſending his fo*c&s by 
ſea and land to ſuccour the op- 
preſſed, to re- elabliſu, without ſut- 
ſering the leaſt diviſion, the king- 


dqin, of France, the ancient go- 


veraingate of the United Provinces, 
e Helvetic Cantons,”t6" pre- 
ſerve the integrity of the Germanic 
empire, and find his recompence in 
the happineſs ànd tratiquiltity” of 
Europe. Providence, he obſerved, 
lad bleſſed his arms, and" hitherto 
the Ruſſian troops had triumphed 
over the enemies of thrones, reli- 
gion, and, ſocial order.” Having 
made known his intentions, and 
the njotives by which he was actu- 
ated, he now addreſſed this decla- 


ration, to all the members of the 
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Germanic empire, inviting them 
to unite their forces to his, in order 
to annihilate, in the moſt expedi- 
nous manner poſſible, their com- 
mon enemy, on whoſe ruin they 
might eſtabliſh a ſtable repoſe for 
themſelves and their oſterity. He 
promiſed, that if he Fn them parti- 
cipate in his zeal, and rally around 
him, inſtead of ſlackening he would 
redouble his efforts, nor would he 
put back his ſword into the ſheath 
ill he had ſeen the monſter fall 
which threatened to cruſh every 
legitimate authority: but that if he 
found himſelf abandoned, he de- 
Elared_ that he ſhould feel himſelf 
conſtrained to march his troops 
back to his ſtates, and qt a cauſe 
To badly ſupported by thoſe who 
were molt intereſted in its triumph. 
In the interval of penning this 
notification at Peterſbürg (15th 
Sept.), aud its arrivab to thoſe to 
whom it was addreſſed, the tri- 
umphs of which Paul boaſted were 
changed into mourufu] defeats, Of 
the three generals commanding. 


8 His 
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armies in the United Provinces, the 


Helvetic Cantons, and Italy, the 


former remained Fete the 
Hands of the French, *Korfakow 
Bad witneſſed the deſtruction of the 
greater part of his troops and. the 
10ſs of Switzerland, and, Suwarrow 
with difficulty eſcaped acroſs. the 
"mountains, with the wreck, of his 
army, into the Griſons, over- 
Mm with diſgrace at his mis- 
Fortunes, and infuriated, at the al- 
dies, to whom ke attributed his 
'reverſes, of which,  with.lefs price 
and more reffeftion, he might have 
_ diſcovered the real cauſe, not more 
in his own incapacity than in the 
kill and valour of the French, who 
had hitberto felt his invigcibility 
_ only in the ſuperiority of his num- 


Although the Swiſs on the right 
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which the government had made at 


of the executive directory. Zurich 
Titary execution, paid in a part 
the Helvetic directory to that 1 
France had produced no other ef- 
ſect than an exhortation to com- 


French” general, who was bla : 


of the Rheuſs and the Limmat 
were not diſpleaſed at being re- 
teaſed from the domination of the 
Ruſſians, the re-entry of the French 
was accompanied by arbitrary acts, 
which diminiſhed confiderably the 
ſincerity of the welcome which the 
inhabirants gave them. A levy of 
800,000 livres was impoſed, by 
Maſſena's orders, on Zurich, and 
contributions in proviſions to half 
the amount. It was pretended alſo 
that the cannon, amounting to 
140 pieces, on the ramparts, hav- 
ing been in poſſeſſion of the Ruſ- 
ſians, were alfo 'a [awful prize. 
St. Gall was taxed at 400,000 li- 
vres, and ſome ſmaller towns in 
* td rr The Helvetic legit- 
ature, in paſſing a vote that Mal- 
fena, and the brave army which he 
commanded, had faved the conn- 
try, were deeply offended at the act 
of ſovereignty which he had exer- 
cifed at Zurich, and ſent a meſſage 
to the directory to inquire what 
means they bad taken to prevent 
the effect. Maſſena, heedleſs of 
the remonſtrances of the Helvetic 
government, extended his demands, 
and levied à Contribution of 
go, ooo livres on Baſil, by way of 
loan. The Helvetic government 
interpoſed in this affair, and ſent 
Bergoz, miniſter of foreign affairs, 
to proteſt againſt this meaſure, and 
forbid the payment till an anſwer 
had been received to remonſtrances 


Paris. The Helvetic ſenate ap- 
proved and fanRioned the meaſures 


and St. Gall, threatened with mi- 


the tax.” The repreſentations o 


f the 
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by them only for the moderation 
he had exerciſed towards the town 
of Basil, whoſe contingent he im- 
mediately doubled. The general 
who commanded in that quarter 
aſſembled twelye of the richeſt ci; 
. tizens, and notified tg them that he 
was ordered to take hoſtages till the 
loan was raiſed, for which he gave 
them twenty-four hours. A freſh 
refuſal on their part, of which the 
motive alleged was the order of 
their own government, led the ge- 
neral to order one of thoſe citizens 
to be conducted to the fortreſs at 
Hunipgyuen. Again meaſures ſuch 
as theſe no oppoſition could be 
made. Half the ſum was imme- 
diately counted. The ſeat of go- 
vernment, Berne, was occupied by 
5000 traops, who were lodged in 
the houſes of the inhabitants. Va- 
rious were the conjectures which 
this ſtep occaſioned: the plan of 
breaking the councils and the di- 
rectory, and putting the city in a 
ſtate of ſiege, ſeemed then the moſt 
probable. 

The appearance of the ex-di- 
rector Ochs in the neighbourhood 
of the town, after conferences with 
Maſſena at Zurich, gave colour to 
thoſe conjectures. This man con- 
tinued to be, as has been noted in 
the tranſactiots of the laſt year, the 
ſcourge of Switzerland. After the 
events of the 3oth of Praireal, his 
0 preſented him with the 
act of his voluntary diſmiſſion in 
the one hand, and his act of accu- 
ſation in the other, founded upon 
letters to the director Rewbell, in 
which it appeared that Ochs had 
been conſtantly in the habit of re- 
vealing the ſecret deliberations of 
the Helvetic government, and had 
excited the French directory to 
_ Every meaſure of violence againſt 
that republic. In order to avoid 
the puniſhment of a traitor, he 


e 
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choſe to give up his hanours; nor 
did he again appear on the ſcene 
till a new occaſion occurred, in 
which he might gratify his ambi- 
tion. ar revenge, in oppreſling his 
country. Labarpe was the perſon 
in the directory againſt whom the 
united reſentment of Ochs, Mai- 
ſena, and the French government 
as directed. As he had oppoſe 
the tyranny of the former French 
directory with the moſt perſe- 
verance and ſucceſs, ſo he how 
ſtood moſt ſtern againſt theſe new 
exactions. There is no doubt but 
that the Helvetic government was 
indebted to the French for the ex · 
pulſion of the Ruſſiaus; and, not- 
withſtanding the ſacrifices they had 
already * 4 they were prepar 
to make ſtill greater, as the wants 
of the army were extreme, and 
France had no immediate means 
of ſending the neceſſary ſupplies, 
Bal alſo had ſuffered lefs than any 
other town from the revolutionary 
robberies of the French, and had 
felt nothing of the horrors of the 
war. It was not, therefore, the 
ſum, againſt which ſo much reſiſt- 
ance was made, but againſt the 
principle, Had the money been 
demanded from the Helvetic go- 
vernment, no oppoſition, probably, 
would have been made, conſider- 
ing the circumſtances in which the 
army was placed; but a compliance 
with the arbitrary requiſition of a 
French general was a formal and 
voluntary renunciation of inde- 
pendence. The Helvetic miniſter 
at Paris, Zeltner, and the miniſter 
of finances, ſent in their diſmiſſion: 
the ſecretary of the French legation 
at Berne, who, ſtruck with the in- 
juſtice of his own government, had 
expreſſed himſelf warmly. on the 
ſubject, was ordered to withdraw 
into France. | 
But though victory had returned 
2 F 3 to 
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to the banners of the French from 
thoſe of the foreign enemy, the 
weltern country became every day 


more menacing to the government. 


The inſurgents had been forced to 
evacuate Mans on the appearance. 
of the *repablican troops, after 


having pillaged it and taken hoſ- 


tages; but the inſurrection now 
raged on all ſides, and Nantes, the 
capital of the department of the 
Lower. Loire, and Port-Brieux, the 
capital of the department of the 
northern coaſts, were for a while 
in their poſſeſſion : , from this 
latter place they did not retreat till 
they had emptied the public coffers, 
430 alſo carried off the principal 
inhabitants as hoſtages. The in- 
ſurrection had gained alſo on the 
left of the Loire, the ſeat of the 


former Vendée. A regular chain 


had taken place from the weſtern 
coaſts, almoſt to the walls ef Paris, 
The inſurgents parodied the acts 
of the departmental adminiſtra- 


tions; ſtuck up proclamations; 


printed and ſent orders to forbid 


the payment of taxes; made out 
liſts of conſcription; and aſſumed 


the title of the Royal and Catholic 
Army, propoſing to take poſſeſſion 


of the kingdom in the name of 
Louis XVIII. This-royal and ca- 


tholie army, which covered ſo im- 


menſe a ſpace, was organiſed into 
five grand diviſions. The former 

rovince of Normandy, up to 

aris, was under rhe orders of 
Frotté: Chatillon commanded Up- 
per Brittany and the Lower An- 
jou, Touraine, and the countries 
adjacent: Georges, all Lower Brit. 


tany, and chiefly the Morbihan. 


Georges was the only one of the 
8 in chief who was roturier; 

ut he had much influence and 
conſiderable force : D'Autichamp 
had a ſtill larger range; his com- 
mand extended over the whole of 
the countries on the ſouth 'of the 
Loire, where the inſurrection had 
firſt taken 'its riſe, and where its 
ſeeds remained yet plentifully 
ſown, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


infeebled and Huctaating State of the Government | f the French Repuölie. 
; OBſerwations on the Inadequacy of the French Conſtitution for the Purpoſes - 
of Government. Praject of Sicyes for its Deſtruction. Adheſion of Bona». 
parte 10 Sizyes' Prejecl. Communication of the Plau to Members of 
| the Council of Eiders. Extraordinary Gonwocation of the Council E. 
ders. Decree for tranſporting the Seat of Government, to St. Clou, and of | 
. weſting the chief Command in Bonaparte. Notification of the Decree lo- 
the Council of Five Hundred. Military D'ſpoſitions for beeping Peace at 
Paris. Notification of the Decree of. the Council of Eldirs to the Dirge--, 
tory, Adhefion of Sicyes and Duco to the Commiſſions of the Counciis, Cins| 
dudt of ile other Directors. Sęſios f the Councils at St. Cloud, Motiqn 
in the Council of Five Hundred for a Commiſſton of Iuquiry, over-ruled. 
Oath of Fidelity to the Conſtitution taken by the Council. Refi nation aud! 
Character of Barras. Bonaparte's Sprech at the Bar of the. Council. of, 
Elders. Bonaparte at the Council of Five Hundred. '. Reception of Bonas: 
parte at the Council. Agilation and Diſorder of the Council, The Preſi- 
dent reſcued by the Military. Speech of the Preſident of tbe Council of Five: 
Hundred to the Soldiers. March of the Soldiers into the Chamber: of the. 
Council, Expulſion of the Council, Debate, in the, Council of Elders re- 
ſpefting the Conflitution.. {nterruption of the Debate by Members of the 
Council of F,ve Hundred. Meaſures talen by the Council of the Elders, 
Reunion of Members of the Five Hundred in their Chamber. Fote. off 
Thanks to Bonaparte and the Treops. Speech of the Prefulent Y the Couns 
cil. Speech of Baulay de la Meurihe. Decrces of the Legi/lative\Couns. 
cils, annihilating the Conſtitution and forming a Provifionary Government., 
Effet of the Revolution on the Mind M4 the Public. J. Halali of the. 
Conſuls and Legiflative Commiſſiorts. Repeals of Law on Hoftages and of, 
the forced Loan. Effect F the Repeal on the inſurgent Departments. Pros, 
eite Facobin Revolution of the Goverament in Holland. Revolution in 


the L gurian Republic, 11 


FTER the deciſion of the 
council on the mode pro- 
poicd for ſaving the country, the 
moderate party had raken the lead, 
but with ſteps ſo timid, that the 
public cauſe was ſcarcely leſs en- 
dangered from the irreſolution of 
the ove than. ſrom the violence of 
the other. Commiſhons had, in- 
deed, been prepared for modifying, 
not annulling, the law on hoſtages, 
the immediate cauſe of the general 
iu ſurrection in the Weſt, for cloſiug 


the liſt of emigrants, that dreadful 
engine in the hands of the late di- 
rectory, and for the formation of 
other laws, ſome of which were 
trivial and others impracticable; 
but there was no nerve in any pro- 
ject, no impulſe in any proceeding, 
which indicated a remedy for the 
mighty evils which were every day 
increaſing. This apathy in the go- 
vernment'was but ſeeming ; a blow 
which had been long meditated was 
now about to be ſtruck, which, 
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\ 
whatever other effect it might have 
on the general principles of the re- 
volution, was intended to haſten 
its concluſion by cruſhing all op- 
poſition to the progreſs of govern- 
ment, and uniting, as' far as was 
poſi ble, the various contending 
parties. ä 
The conſtitution, by which the 


republic was regulated, might, per- 


haps, have contained all the means 
of government, bad it been ad- 
miniſtered by wiſe and virtuous 
men, or defended by a free and en- 
Iightened people. Thoſe who 
framed it had bur ill calculated on 
the wiſdom of the one, or the 
knowledge and inflexibility of the 
Even with a more virtuous 


ble that, under the circumſtances 
in which France was placed, ſome 
aberrations from the conſtitution 
might have taken place; but, with 
ſuch governors as were choſen to 
direct it, its ruin was almoſt in- 
evitable, Men of very different 
principles had made this obſerva- 
tion in the outſet ; but no one had 
declared his opinion more openly 
on this ſubject than Sieyes, whoſe 
project of a conſtitutional jury, 
Propoſed at the time when the con- 


ſtitution was under diſcuſſion, had 


been thrown by as a thing uſeleſs 
and cumberſome, and fitted rather 
to retard than aid the progreſs of 
the political machine. Sieyes did 
not, however, wait long to be 
avenged for this neglect. A jaco- 
bin conſpiracy prodvced the law of 
the 22d Florea!, which, contrary to 
the conſtitniion, excluded members 
of the jacobin party from the legiſ- 
lature; a royaliſt conſpiracy in- 
troduced the 18th Fructidor, in 
which Sieyes, a revolutioniſt of no 
light quality, trok a great lead, and 
add more than was even at that 
time thought convenient in pro- 
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moting that directorial dictator- 
ſhip, which, for nearly two years, 
weighed ſo heavy on France. The 
events of the zoth Praireal, in which 
he had ſo confiderahle a ſhare, 
tended only to ſtrengthen him in 
his idea; and the oppoſition made 
to all his meaſures by the jacobin 
party, both in the councils and 
without, as alſo by his colleagues, 
decided him- to attempt his own 
counter - project of ſaving the coun- 
try, | 
The perſon on whom he fixed 
his view, as beſt fitted to carry his 
plan into execution, was general 
Joubert; but this part of the pro- 
ject failed. It appears that Joubert 
was not ſo fully impreſſed with the 
neceſſity of the change as Sieyes, 
and preferred the being chief of an 
army deſtiged to relieve Italy, to 
becoming, as he perhaps imagined, 
the inſtrument of political intrigue, 
The increaſe of the evil only ſerv- 
ed to augment Sieyes” defire to find 
the remedy; and this evil had 
nearly approached its height when 
Bonaparte arrived in France, It is 
true, that at the time of his arrival 
the jacobin party had been over- 
thrown, and viftories had been 
gained by the armies; but the 
| continuance of either conqueſt was 
far from being aſſured the jaco- 
bins might rally again, and the 
progreſs of the royaliſts in the Welt 
formed ſomething of a counters 
balance to the F lendid victories 
which had diſencumbered the fron- 
tiers. 

Nothing, therefore, could be 
more opportune for the carrying 
Sieyes* project into execution than 
the preſence of Bonaparte, and, 
perhaps, no union of talents was 
ever better fitted to project a revo 
lutionary plan and carry it inte 
execution. After mature delive- 


ration and diſcuſſion, in which the 
ſoldier 
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ſoldier conducted himfelf as 
as the prieſt, the project, or ſo 
much as was neceſſary at that time 
to be diſcovered, was entruſted to 
twenty members * of both coun- 
cils, who aſſembled at the houſe of 
Lemercier, the preſident of the 
council of elders, in the morning 
of the 16th Brumaire (November 
th), the day after that in which 
a fete had been given. to Bonaparte 
and Moreau by the"two councils, 
in the church of St. Sulpice, now 
impiouſly called the Temple of Vic- 
tory. In the conference at Lemer- 
cier's, the project of tranſlating the 
councils and directory to St. Cloud 
was decreed; and it was agreed 
that this meaſure ſhould” be pro- 
poſed by the commiſſion of in- 
ſpectors to the council of elders. — 
Alter taking an oath of ſecreſy, 
the twenty ſeparated to inſtruct 
each one ſuch of his friends on 
whom de could rely, and prepare 
them for this new criſis. Mean- 
while the proper officers were 
charged to form the plans of jaco- 
bin conſpiracy, ready, if wanted 
for the occaſion, fince the charge 
of confpiracy on the party to be 
overthrown is always an object of 
the firſt importance, whether true 
or falſe, in making a revolution.” It 
was therefore ſettled by the mem- 
bers of the commiſſion of inſpec- 
tors, that, as the jacobin conſpira- 
dies were ripe, and on the point of 
breaking out and overthrowing the 
overnment, there was no time to 
e loſt, The pretext was idle 
enough; but, as the plan was de- 
cided on, further delay in any caſe 
was dangerous. The day follow- 
ing the firſt meeting, letters of con- 
vocation were addrefſed to the 
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members of the council of elders, | 


ſave fuch as were known for en- 
aggerated and jacobinical princi- 
ples, and at eight the next morn- 
ing (18th Brumaire) the members 
who had been convoked aſſembled” 
at their uſual place of fitting ; the 
majority, ignorant of the cauſe of 
this unuſual convocation, were in- 
informed, by thoſe in the ſecret, of - 
the vaſt conſpiracy that was form- 
ing, and advifed them to rhe _— 
tion of whatever meafures ſhould 
be propoſed, to which, as the pur- 
poſe was to ſhake off entirely the 
demagogical yoke, they were equal- 
ly well inclined, and took the con- 
ſpiracy on truſt. 

As ſoon as the aſſembly was form- 
ed, Cornet, one of the inſpectors, 
aſcended the tribune, made a repre- 
ſentation of the dangers which 
threatened the country, and con- 
cluded on the neceflity of raking 
ſpeedy and effective meaſures for 
its deliverance. He was followed 
by Regnier, whoſe ſpeech ſtruck 
ſtill greater terror into the minds of 
the uninitiated; from the ſtill live- 
lier pictures which he drew of the 
audacious rufhans, and determined 
conſpirators, vomited out amongſt 
them from every part of the globe, 
that execrable foreign faction, the 
cauſe of all their misfortunes. When 
this ſalutary horror was raiſed to its 
greateſt height, he declared to them 
the remedy which had been pre- 
pared ; which was the tranſporting 
the legiſlative body to a commune 
near Paris, where they might deli- 
berate in ſecurity on the meaſures 
neceſſary for extricating the ceun- 
try at that alarming wer aſſuring 
them alſo that Bonaparte was readyto 
execute whatever decree he ſhould. 


as Lucien Bonaparte, Boulay de la Meutthe, Lemercier, Courtois, Cabarus, Regnier, 
7 Villetard, Chazal, Baraillon, Bouteville, Cornet, Vimar, Delecloy, Fregeville, 
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be 
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be charged with, The tranſlation of 
tbe council of elders. to any other 
commune, on their ſimple vote, 
was an article of the conſtitution ; 
and it is remarkable, that it was 
the only article furniſhed by Sieyes, 


_ who was a member of the commiſ- 


fion for forming it. Regnier, there- 
fore, moved that the council ſhould 


be transferred to St. Cloud: the 


diſcuſſion of other motions, pro- 
poſed by members of the council, 
was over - ruled, and the motion was 
carried hy a great majority. It was 
further moved and carried, that this 
tranſlation ſhould take place on the 
following day; that Bonaparte 
ſhould be charged with the execu- 
tion, and take the neceſſary mea- 
ſures for the ſurety of the national 
repreſentation ; that he ſhould be 
called into the council to take the 
requiſite oaths, and that a meſſage 
containing the reſolution of the 
council ſhould be ſent to the di- 
rectory, and to the council of five 
hundred. | | 
As it was expedient to enter alſo 
into ſome explanation with the 
people, witli reſpect to this extra- 
ordinary meaſure, an addreſs was 
propoſed, in which, after the night 
of ſuch tranſlation had been ſiated, 
the motive alleged was, the en- 
chaining of the different factions, 
and the obtaining a ſpeedy peace 
both without — within, both of 
which were objects ſufficiently in- 


tereſting to the people of Paris to 


induce them to keep quiet and peace- 
able, as they were enjoined, and 
who, . moreover, had enthuſiaſtic 
confidence in the perſon to whom 
the execution of the law was en- 
truſted. | | | 

Bonaparte obeyed the ſummons, 
and appeared at the bar of the 
council, where he accepted the 
charge; and, obſerving in his 


ſpeech, that as nothing in hiſtory 
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reſembled the end of the 18th cen 
tury, ſo nothing at the end of the 
18th century reſembled that mo- 
ment, ſwore fidelity to the repub- 
blic founded on true liberty, on 
civil liberty, and on the national 
repreſentation. When this firſt 
part of the project was executed, 
the aſſembly broke up. The meſ- 
ſage being read at the council of 
five hundred, the deputies who 
were not in the ſecret, or who fa- 
voured the jacobin party, were 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, but made 
no obſervations; the remainder of 
the aſſembly reſted in hope and 
confidence; the law which had 
been paſſed at the elders was read, 
and the council adjourned, ſome 
among them crying Vive la Repub- 
lizue ! and others, who had vague 
ſuſpicions of what was intended, 
extended their views further, and 
cried Vive la Conſtitution ! 

The walls of Paris were immedi- 
ately covered with proclamations, 
which, as the event bad been fore- 
ſeen, were previouſly written and 
2 In the firſt, Bonaparte in- 
ormed the national guard of the mea- 


{ures taken by the council of the el - 


ders; in the ſecond, he inſtructed the 
ſoldiers in the command which had 
been conferred on him, invitingthem 
to ſecond him with their accuſtomed 
energy, firmneſs, and courage, pro- 
miſing them that liberty, victory, 
and peace, ſhould raiſe again the re- 
public to the rank which it held in 
Europe, and which ignorance and 
treaſon had almoit brought to de- 
ſtruction, His addreſs to the off- 
cers of the national ſedentary guard 
was ſtill more emphatical; to them he 
declared that a new order of things 
was about to take place, that the 
council of elders was going to ſave 
the republic, and that whoever 
ould oppoſe it ſhould periſh by 


the bayonet of the ſoldier. | The 


moment 
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moment of conferring the chief 
command on Bonaparte, and that 
of carrying it into execution by the 
diſplay of a vaſt military force, im- 
mediately followed each other The 
garden of the Thuilleries was filled- 
almoſt inſtantly with troops, à- 
mongſt whom were alſo the guards 
of the directory. The principal 
poſts in and around Paris, fuch as 
the bridges, the Luxembourg, the 
hall of the council of five hundred, 
the military ſchool, the invalids, 
St. Cloud, and Verſailles, were 
intruſted to Marmont, Serrurier, 
Laſnes, Macdonald, and other ge- 
nerals, whoſe names had figured 
with his own in affairs more ha- 
zardous, though not more import- 
ant, Lefebre was his firſt lieute- 
nant : Angereau, who had hitherto 
mingled in the jacobin party, came 
voluntarily and joined him. 

This new organifation had taken 
place before ſuch of the directors 
as were not in the ſecret were ap- 
priſed of any attempts againſt their 
authority. Sieyes and Roger Du- 
cos, on receiving the meſſage from 
the elders, for which they were in 
waiting, repaired immediately to 
the commiſſion of inſpectors at the 
Thuilleries, to which were united 
the commiſſion of inſpectors of the 
five hundred, and other perſons of 
influence, to whom the object of 
this meditated revolution had now 
been made known. Barras was the 
firſt of the three other directors 
who became acquainted with the 
change. He was invited to give in 
his refignation, a propoſition which 
he received indignantly ; but, re- 
collecting himſelf, acknowledged 
the necetſity and juſtice of the mea- 
ſure, without, however, yielding to 
the requiſition.” Gohier, waking 


late in the morning, was ſurpriſed 
at finding the decree of the council 
of elders on his table. He repaired 
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to the council-room of the directory, 
where Moulins met him, as igno- 
rant and as much ſurpriſed as him- 
ſelf, Their perplexity was iucreaſs 
ed, when, on inquiring for Sieyes 
and Ducos, they found that- they 
had repaired to the Thuillerics, and 
that Barras refuſed to join in their 
deliberations.” The — Was 
then called to write the arretes they 
were about to form; but their aſto- 
niſhment was carried to its utmoſt 
on his obſerving, that two members 
could not farm 'a majority, and 
that it was impoſlible for him to 
fulfil the functions of his miniftry. | 
The only reſource now left wa# 
that of military force, and Moulins 
gave orders to ſurround the houſe 
of Bonaparte. The danger of this 
ſtrong meaſure was "ſuggeſted to 
him; but on his infiſting that it 
ſhould be put into execution, it 
was diſcovered that the guard had 
deſerted, and gone to the Thuille- 
ries. General Lefebre, ſummoned 
to appear belore them, declined iu- 
terfering in the buſineſs, hnce he 
was then under the orders of Bona- 
parte, on whom the council of eb 
ders had conferred the command. 
Of the inefficacy of every attempt 
they were ſoon convinced, by finds 
ing the directorial palace inveſted 
by. a troop of ſoldiers. Monulus 
who had deen thoroughly initiated 
in revolutionary meaſures, did not 
wait to be arreſted, but, Jumping 
out of the window, eſcaped acro 
the garden of the Luxembourg. 
Gohier repaired to the Thuilleries, 
where, as preſident of the directory, 
he put the ſeal to the decrees of the 
tranſlation to St. Clond; but per- 
ſiſted in not giving in his diſmiſſiong 
or reſigning the teal of ſtate; and 
returned to the palace of the direc» 
tory, where he was put under 2 


guard. | 


Sieyes and Ducos reſigned their 
offices: 


Barras. 


offices : immediately after Barras 
ſent in his reſignation by his ſecre- 
tary, who, inquiring from Boua- 
parte what * had to 
expect from h 'as anſwered, 
that he would have no further in- 
tercourſe with him, and that he 
ſhould know how to make the au- 
thority reſpected which had been 
conferred on him. The remainder 
of the anſwer was more generaliſed, 
and applied to others as well as 
„What have you done,“ 
exclaimed Bonaparte, with that 
France which 1 left ſo flouriſhing? 
J left peace, and find war; victo- 
ries, and find defeat; — the millions 
of Italy, and find devaſtation and 
ruin. What are become of a hun- 
dred thouſand Frenchmen, my com- 
panions in glory? They have pe- 
riſhed !”” Barras, informed of Bo- 
naparte's diſpoſitions towards him, 
withdrew peaceably to the country, 
accompanied by a detachment of 
cavalry, which, on his requeſt, the 
general lent him for his perſonal 
protection. 

The meaſures taken for the pre- 
ſervation of the tranquillity of Paris 
had been more than fuſticient. The 
city was in the moſt perfect calm, 
and a general ſatisfaction reigned 
throughout, from the perſuaſion 
that the reſult could not be other- 
wiſe than good. The committees 
of inſpectors, with the ex · directors 
Sieyes and Ducos, paſſed the night 
at the Thuilleries, to prepare mea- 
ſures for the ſitting at St. Cloud, 
whither the legiſlature repaired the 
following day, according to the de- 
cree, The council of elders afſem- 
bled in the chamber called The Gal- 
lery : the council of five hundred 
occupied the Orangery which open- 
ed on the garden. The village 
was filted with troops : but the per- 
ſons whom curioſity or intereſt had 
drawn thither were but few in num- 
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ber. The council of five hundred 
opened its fitting at two in the att. 
ernoon, when Gaudin, after a ra. 
pid ſurvey of the dangers which 
threatened the country, moved that 
a commiſſion of ſeven members 
ſhould be choſen, who ſhould be 
charged to make a report on the 
actual ſituation of the ſtate, and 
propoſe at the ſame time ſuch mea. 
ſures as ſhould be deemed neceſſary 
for the public intereſt. He moved 
alſo, that the council ſhould ſuſpend 
all deliberations till the report was 
preſented. 

\ The report had already been fa- 
bricated by the commiſhons of in- 
ſpectors at the Thuilleries, and one 
of the meaſures to be propoſed is 
ſtated to have been the arreſt of ſix- 
ty of the deputies of the violent 
party. It had been concluded that 
this motion would have paſſed 
without difficulty, and that thoſe 
againſt whom it- was principally 
directed would abſent themſelves 
from the meeting, knowing that 
the tranſlation boded nothing good 
to themſelves. It had been ſug- 
geſied by thoſe who were better ac- 
quainted with the tenacity of that 
party, to exclude them from the al- 
ſembly on their preſenting them- 
ſelves at the palace; but this ad- 
vice, which it would have been wiſe 
in the preſent circumſtances to fol- 
low, was overruled by Bonaparte, 
who, ignorant of the manceuvres of 
the party in deliberations, or rather 
in the art of preventing deliberati- 
ons, thought that the majority of 
the council was ſufficient to awe the 
reſt into ſilence. He was deceived 
in his calculation ; for no ſooner 
had Gaudin finiſhed his ſpeech, 
than the jacobin members began 
to vociferate * Down with the dic- 
tators, and long live the conſtitu- 
tion !” ſome moving for a meſſage 
to the council of clders, to mm 


PE 


form them of the 
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the motives of the tranſlation: 
others for the renewal of the oath 
of fidelity to the conſtitution. After 
the firſt tumult had ceaſed, the pro- 
tion for the renewal of the oath 
was formally made by Grandmaiſon, 
and carried by agclamation, the 
whole of the members riſing and 
exclaiming Ve la conflitution /* 
No objection, therefore, being 
made againſt're-taking of the oath 
of fidelity to the conſtitution, 
thoſe who were initiated in the ſe. 
cret, who had the report in their 
pockets, the immediate tendency of 
which was to overthrow it, were 
compelled to follow the torrent, 
and mount in their turn the tribune, 
to commit this act of political 
Fg Violations of this oath 
however, been ſo long enu- 
merated in the liſt of remiſſible 
offences, that no one choſe at that 
moment to hazard the refuſal; but 
it was not difficult to perceive by 
the tones of the deputies, as they re- 
peated the bath, the degree of fince- 
rity they attached to the ceremony, 
the jacobins dwelling with parti- 
cular emphaſis onthe words, re- 
fiſtance to every kind of tyranny,” 
while the moderite party, who were 
now more or leſs initiated into the 
ſecret, rehearſed their -parts with 
marks of contempt or indifference. 
This ceremony, however, which 
took up nearly two hours, diſcon- 
certed part of the plan. When the 
ſwearing was finiſhed, the ſecreta- 
| 2 read a letter from a member who 
ent in his reſignation, and two 
meſſages from the council of elders, 
informing the council of five hun- 
dred of their being inſtalled, and'of 
their ſuſpending their deliberations 


bill they received ſimilar informa- 


tn from themſelves. A motion 


Vas next made and adopted for an 


addreſs to the French po to in · 


. 
* 
* 


tion of the 
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council at St. Cloud, as was alſo 
another motion, that notice of the 
ſame event ſhould be ſent to the 
directory, notwithſtanding the iro» 
nical obſervations made by certain 
members reſpeQing the difficulty 
at the moment of finding the ad- 
dreſs, . 
Another motion for ſending, by 
extraordinary couriers, to all the de- 
rtments the names of whoſe who 
ad thus ſi gnaliſed their fidelity in 
taking the oath, was interrupted by 
ameſlage from the council of eld 
which tranſmitted to the a 
of five hundred a letter of refigna- 
tion from Barras, in which this 
ex · director expreſſed his joy at en- 
tering again into the rank of private 
citizen, happy in remitting the deſ- 
tinies of the republic entire and 
more reſpectable than ever. The 
letter contained likewiſe an eulo- 
gium on Bonaparte, whom he ſtyled 
an illuſtrious warrior, to whom he 
had opened the-road to glory. This 
was not the only ſervice which 
Barras had rendered to the republic: 
he had contributed greatly to its 
preſervation at the famous epochas 
of the 13th Vendemiaire and the 
gth Thermidor ; nor does it appear 


that through his long direQoryſhip 
his power was ſignaliſed by any ex- 


traordinary act of viglence or deſ- 
potiſm. His principles, if he had 
any, were ariſtocratical; but his 


ruling paſſion was pleaſure, and to 


this he ſacrificed every other con- 
ſideration. None of the directory, 


ſave Rewbell, were more corrupt- 
ed; but the rage of Barras for mo- 


ney was accompanied by an irre- 
ſinible impulſe of ſquandering, fo 
that, if he was equally rapacious 
with his colleague, he was prodigal 


as the other was avaricious. The 
'one retired from power covered 
with riches, the other with debt ;* 


Barras was liberal in his e 
; | "- 
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and, from his private purſe, ſup- 
ported the wants of many of his 
caſte, whoſe fortunes, together with 
Their titles, had fallen into the yel- 


low leaf; and the general ſentiment 
which attended bis fall was that of 


\ yood-natured contempt, ..mingled 


with ſomething like a feeling of 
concern, that his good qualities 
could not redeem his vices. 5 
„ Hitherto the advantage of de. 
date in the council of fire hundred 
Had been on the fide of the jacobin 
Party: the motion for inquiry into 
the ſtate of the nation, or rather 
For. the overthrow of the conſtitu- 
tion, had been ſet aſide by the new 
oath of fidelity, which had been 
quſt taken towards it, thoſe who 
Rad been initiated into the myſteries 
of the projected change not daring 


20 withſtand the tumult by which 


this vath had been toall appearance 

0 unanimouty carried. Tie coun- 
cil of elders had opened their aſſem- 
bly in the palace, and fat as if un- 
certain what motive had brought 
them together, when Bonaparte, 


Who was in an ee, room 


with the committee of inſpectors, 
with Sieyes, Ducos, and ſeveral 
officers of rank, preſented himſelf 


at the bar of the council to preſs 


them to accelerate the meaſures ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of the country. 
He began his ſpeech by interroga- 
tions, and allading to the proceed- 
ings in the other council reſpecting 
the calumnies againſt the. military, 
(by which ſeveral of its members 
ſeemed deſirous of obſtructing the 
march which the council of elders 
had begun; aſked, If the blood they 
Bad ſhed in ſo many fields of battle 
was not a ſufficient warrant of their 
devotedneſs to the republic? aud 
If thoſe who were for ever ſharp- 
ening their poignards againſt them 


had given ſuch proofs of attachment 


o its caule?. The moſt. dangerous 
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of the conſpiracies of which they 
talked, he obſerved, was that of 
the public miſery, which every- 
where ſutrounded them, and which 
was continually increaſing. Let 
each examine himſelf, and ſay to 
whom the crive ought to be im- 
22 Was it wiſe to let the repub- 
lic periſh amidſt ſo general a diſor- 
ganiſation, or ſee the armies, co- 
vered with laurels, melting away 
by the horrors of famine, or re- 
main a prey to every kind of, want? 
Had not ignorance, ' folly, and 
treaſon, held long enough their ex- 
tended empire #1, Had they not 
committed ravages enough on the 
.countrv? What claſs had not been 
their victims? Had not the French 
been long enough divided into 
2 or rather into battalions 
oſtile to each other, and become 
the mutual and perſevering op: 
prefiors of each other? 
Of this picture every one ac- 
knowledged the likeneſs ; the ſame 
repreſentations had been made pre- 
vious: to the zoth of Praireal, and 
more abundant and practical proofs 
of the evils complained of had been 
furniſhed ſince. After this exor- 
dium Bonaparte continued: © The 
time for putting an end to thele 
diſaſters is now come. You have 
charged me to preſent you with the 
means, and I will not betray your 
confidence. Had] had perſonal pro- 
jects, or views of uſurpation, I ſhould 
not have waited till this day in order 
to realiſe them. Before my departure, 
and ſince my return, I have been ſali- 
cited by the leaders of the reſpective 
parties io take poſſeſſion of the 


authority. I could, make diſcove- 


-rics which, ren — 
found the greater part ot my Calum- 
niators. Thave been urged, by thole 
who call themſeves excluſive. pa- 
. triots, to deſtroy the conkituros 


: ils, and exclud 
to purify the-councils, and — 


is 
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men who | ſincerely love their 


country. I have rejected ſuch 
overtures, becauſe liberty is dear to 


me, and becauſe it is unworthy of 


my character to ſerve any toterze, 
any faction my ſervices are due to 


"the French people alone. I have | 


made known .theſe projects to ſe- 
veral repreſentatives. Thaveunited 
my ſentimetits with thoſe of the 
council of elders. I have accepted 
the command which they have en- 
truſted to me, only to lay it down 
when this neceſſary crifis ſhall be 
paſt, Let us not be divided; aſſo- 
ciate your wiſdom and your firm- 
neſs to the force that ſurrounds'me. 
J will be nothing but the devoted 
arm of the republic. unn 
Such was the progreſs, and the 
ſubſtance of Bonaparte's harangue, 
when a member, anxious to puſh 
the general to the full confeſſion of 
his political faĩth, and to round the 
laſt period, exclaimed, “ and of 
the conſtitution!“ This was the 
moſt unharmonĩous chord that could 
have been touched; the word con- 
* ſtitntion was in perfect diſunion 
with every part of the projeft"and 
the proceedinng. 
The conſtitution !“ reſumed 
© Bonaparte with vivacity; „Does it 
become yon to invoke the conſtitu- 
tion? Is it any thing ele at preſent 
than a ruin? Has it not been ſuc- 
cc ſſi vely the ſport of every party? 
have ve not trodden it under foot 
the 18th Fructidor, the 224 Ploreal, 


the 28th Praireal? Is it not In the 
name of the conſtitution that ye * 
have organĩſed every kind of tyranny 


fince it has exiſted ? To whöm can 


it ſerve hereafter as a guarantee? Is 


not its inſufficieney atteſted by the 
nu merous outrages Which have been 


committed againſt it, even by thoſe 
ho are pretending at this very mo- 


ment to fwent a mock 
towards 
310 4 


ery of fidelit 
it? Therights'sf the people 


council ought to form 


As ſoon as the council had a 


tions by which bös frien 
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have been atrociouſly violated, and 
it is in order to re-eſtabliſh thoſe 
rights on an immutable baſis that 
we ought to labour inſtantly to 
"conſolidate in France both liverty 
and the republic.“ ö 

7 Bonaparte, in denouncing the 
; . | | 
"conſpiracy; had co-operated thus 
far in the plan of the inconſtitu- 
tionals, who had more extended 
projects than thoſe of arreſting the 
attention of the councils on the 
' guilty individuais ; but the obſer- 
"vations reſpecting the conſtitution 
were judged premature. Cornudet, 
a member-of the commiſſion, who 
ſaw the danger, as ſoon as he could 
' ſtop the  generaPs impetuoſity, 


- which was hurrying him on to diſ- 
- caveries more prudent to ke 


ep con- 
cealed, generaliſed what he ſaid re- 
ſpecting conſpirators ' and -conſpi- 


racies, and ſtated, that, from what 


had already been ſaid, no doubt 
- could be-entertained of the reality 


of their exiſtence, and that he him- 
| ſelf had taken an active 
- meaſures of public ſafety which 
were then propofing, from the ja- 


art in the 


timate knowledge which he had of 


the criminal propoſitions made to 


Bonaparte, and of the projects con- 
nected with them; but that if a 


further explanation were to be en- 


tered into on theſe points, the 
| itfelf into a 
Teeret committee... 
greed 
to this motion, and Before it could 
de put into execution, Bonaparte, 
too anxious for the event to heed 
the means, and too much heated by 
the oppoſition of the council of 
five hundred to notice the precau- 
were 
deſirous of dringing about the 4e 
nontnient, addrefied the eoineil' a 
ſecond time telative to the conſpi- 
racies, and then turned his ebſet- 
vations on MHimſeſf, invitirig che 
' friends 
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friends of liberty to direct their 
poignatds towards his boſom if he 
even violated any of its principles. 


* And you my comrades,“ turn- 


ing bimſelf to the guard, (may 
the bayonets with which we have 
triumphed together, if J am ever 
guilty of ſuch perfidy, be pointed 
. againſt my own heart; but alſo, if 
any perſon, the ſtipendiary of forcign 
powers, dare pronounce againſt 
_ your general, the words Hors la loi, 
may the thunder of war cruſli hini 
luſtantly: remember that I march 


accompanied by the god of war, 
and the divinity of fortune,” The 


latter part of this incautious im- 
promptu, which was feceived with 
murmurs, and of which the gene- 
ral, attributing it to the novelty of 
the circumſtances in which he was 
placed, aſterwards. publicly regret- 
ted the uſe, did not much advance 
-the project; and heedleſs of the 
motion for printing the general's 
ſpeech as an anſwer to thoſe u ho 
doubted of the conſpiracy, ſeveral 
members, who wiſhed to have 
-plainer evidence of the facts, called 


upon him to name the conſpirators. | 


Bonaparte, with the ſame alacrity 
as the demand had been made, re- 
turned for. anſwer, that © each had 


his particular views, his plans and 


dis coterie. Barras and ;Moulins 
had'theirs, and bad made him pro- 
poſitions.“ The general had pro- 


Cecded thus far, when the cries for 


the ſecret committee interrupted 
him; but the whole had now been 
ſaid; the conſpiracy agaiuſt the con- 
ſtitution by the jacobin parts on 


the one hand, and the plan for im- 


mediately overturniug it by the 
moderate party on the other, were 


now openly avowed: the motion 


therefore tor forming the ſecret 


committee was negatiyved after. a 


mort diſcuſſion, in which. it was 


alleged chat further ſccreſy was 
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uſeleſs, and in which .reproaches 
againſt the commiſſion of inſpec. 


tors, for not giving earlier intelli- 
gence of thats 


e conſpiracies, were 
anſwered by exculpations of the 
commiſſion, whoſe ſilence had beey 
founded on wiſe and prudential mo- 
tives, | | 

The council having determined 
to continue its fitting, ant the ge- 


neral being called on to finich his 


harangue, continued - Since my 
arrival; every magiſtrate, and every 
E —.— with whom 1 

ve. converſed, have given me the 
moſt. perfect ks — that the 
conſtitutlon, ſo often violated, and 


; continually diſregatded, is on the 


brink of ruin; tha\ it offers no 
uarantee. to the Fitnch, becaule 
it has no diapaſon. Every faction 


is perſuaded of this truth, and each 


is diſpoſed to take advantage of the 
fall of the preſent government ;—all 


have had recourſe to me; all have 


been anxious to gain me over to 


their reſpective intereſis. I have 
thought ĩt my duty to join myſelt 
to the counci 


of elders, alone, the 
firſt body of the republie, I repeat, 
that this council cannot take too 


Þ es meaſures, if it be defirous to 


ſtapſthe movement which in a mo- 
ment perhaps may deſtroy liberty. 
Recollect yourſelves, citizen.repre- 
ſentativesz I have juſt (poke openly 
to you truths. which no one has 
ventured to whiſper, The means 
of. ſaving the country are in your 
bands, Jt you he ſitate to make ulc 
of them, if liberty, periſh, you will 
be accouutable for its deſtruction 
towards the world, towards poſte- 
rity, towards your own ſamilics, 
and towards France.  ' 
Having figiſhed his ſpeech, Bo- 
naparte withdrew, leaving the covn- 
eil to deliberate. on what had bren 
ſaid. and ho began a debate, ſince 


ö jon was brought fully 
the queſtion was aow — — 
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forward, reſpecting the merit and 
demerit of the conſtitution. The 
council of five hundred havin 
finiſned taking the oath, were dit- 
cuſſing with great warmth on the 
mode of electiag a ſucceſſor to Bar- 
ras, when Ronaparte preſented him- 
ſelf at the door of the aſſembly, ac- 
companied by a few officers, and 
ſoldiers without arms. He advanc- 
ed a few paces into the room, as if 
wiſhing to addreſs the council, when 
he was aſſailed in an iaſtant, by cries 
trom different parts of the chamber 
of „Down with the tyrant! Out of 
the law | Down with the dictator! 
Kill him! kill him!“ — The vehe- 
meuce of the members who uttered 
theſe invectives was not confined to 
words, Several ſtarted from their. 
feats, and ruſhed towards the door, 
imprecating vengeance, and mak- 
ing uſe of menacing geſticulations. 
Bonaparte ſtood ſpeechleſs, but the 
officers .and grenadiers who were 
behind him, imagining him to be 
in danger, gathered round him, and 
drew him out of the room, pale and 
trembling with ſuffocated paſſion, 
into the veſtibule. He certainly 
could not have expected to have met 
with any cordial reception from his 
knowledge of what for three hours' 
paſt had veen taking place at the 
council, neither alſo was he pre- 
pared for ſuch a reception, which, 
though it diſconcerted him for the 
moment, put him at eaſe with re- 
tpe&t to his future proceedings. 
Che council of elders was then de- 
bating the merits of the conſtitution. 
be council of five hundred had 
vnantmoufly ſworn to defend it. 
0naparte's project, as avowed in 
the council of elders, was its inſtant 
overthrow, To have heard him 
calmly, and to have found, or have 
Pretended to find, a remedy in the 
conftitution for the evils complain- 


ed of, appears to have been the moſt 
1799 
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eaſy and natural mode of diſpoſing 
of the preſent proje&; and it is not 
unlikely but the majority would 
have held firm to ſuch a propoſition, 
But this act of violence threw the 
ad vantage, which had hitherto been 
on their fide, entirely on the fide of 
Bonaparte, who, as open war was 
in ſome meaſure declared, accepted 
the challenge, and repaired inſtant- 
ly to his ſoldiers, drawn up in the 
court of the palace. 

The preſence of Bonaparte in the 
council of five hundred had blown 
up into a flame the rage which had 
hitherto been only ſmothered, nor 

did his abſence tend to allay it. As 
ſoon as he was gone, the prefident, 
who was Lucien his brother, was 
apoſtrophiſed. in nearly the ſame 
language as had been uſed towards 
the general. He left the chair, and 
deſcending to the tribune, as ſoon 
as he could make his voice heard, 
obſerved, that, after the ſervices ren- 
dered by his brother to the repub- 
lic, it was abominable to ſuppoſe 
that he had any views hoſtile to li- 
berty. He urged,” that no French- 
man had given greater pledges of 
his attachment to the republic. He 
added, that the general came, no 
doubt, to give ſome important in- 
formation. relative to the preſent 
circumſtances, and demanded that 
he ſhould be called to the bar. to 
give an account of his motives. The 
tumult drowned. his voice; the aſ- 
ſembly ſeemed a chaos; numbers 
leſs motions ſucceeded each other; 
ſome for breaking the decree of the 
elders, which named Bonaparte ge+ 
neral ; others for leaving St. Cloud, 
and repairing to Paris; others for 
naming another general to take the 
command of all the troops, who 
ſhould be named the Guard-of the 
Councils: fome apoſtrophiſed the 
ſoldiers who remained at the door, 
others continued their invectives 
2 G againſt 
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againſt the preſident, who, ſeeing 
the tumult increaſe, rather than 
abate, after attempting in vain to 
ſpeak, imploring the aſſembly to 
hear him, his tears roliing down his 
cheeks, threw off bis robe and put 
It on the table, declaring that he 
diveſted himſelf of his preſidency. 
This act ſerved only to raiſe the 
jacobin party to a higher pitch of 
exaſperation ; ſevera} members of 
this party had now gathered around 
him, and: fome among them pre- 
fented piſtols, as if to force him 
to reſume his robe. It was amidft 
this laſt act of diforder, that ſome 
grenadiers ſent by Bonaparte, 
who had been informed of the fitu- 
ation of the preſident, prefented 
themſelves at the tribune, and, 
placing him between them, eon- 
duQed him in ſafety to the court 
of the palace. Fhe confuſion in 
the council” redoubled at, this new 
incident. The jacobin party be- 
came ſtill more infuriated ;- motions 
and ſpeeches the moſt incongruous 
ſucceeded each other with the vo- 
lubility of lightning. The mode- 
rate party, which had hitherto re- 
mained in ſome meaſure tranquil 
ſpectators, waiting the event, judg- 
Ing from the violence of the others, 


who did not ceaſe crying, „Out 


of the law !”? and being totally ig- 
norant of what was palhng without, 
conciuded that naparte had 
really been put ont of the law, or 
had been murdered, and that the 
foldiers had -come to arreſt the 
prefdent, in order to do fimilar 
execution, 

The preſident ſound in the court 
of the palace the general, who had 
laringned the ſoldiers, and in- 
torn.ed then. of his reception, and 
tie attempt which had been made to 
altafinate him. Ie added that 
mow t an thirty of their factions 
members hav raiſed their poignards 
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againſt him, and had threatened to 
put him out of the law. him whom 


the combined kings of Europe had 


been unable to reach with their 
armies. That ſuch menace had 


deen made, and that threats of vio- 
lence were offered, is true, but it 


does not appear that any weapen, as 
has been repreſented, was actually 
raiſed againſt him. The ſoldiers 
heard him with intereſt and atten- 
tion, all ſeemed diſpoſed to ſerve 
him, but none moved forward to 
offer themſelves as his avengers, nor 
was 1t certain that they would have 
marched againſt the legiflative body, 
even had the general given the po- 
ſitive orders. But the pretence of 
the preſident, who had now mounted 
on horſeback, and addreſſed them, 
increaſed, and legaliſed in fome 
meaſure their diſpolitions in favour 
of the general. Lucien Bonaparte, 
in an animated tone, informed them 
that the immenſe majority of the 
council- was, at the moment he way 
ſpeaking, under terror from a few 
repreſentatives armed with pot- 
gnards, who were beſieging the tri- 
bune, and threatening their col- 
leagues - with death ; that theſe de+ 
ſperate ruffians had put themſelvcs 
in rebellion againſt the council ot 
elders, and had dared to menace 
with outhawry the general who was 
charged with the execution of their 
decree. He declared at the ſam? 
time, that it was thoſe furious men 
who had virtually put themlſeives 
out of the law by their attempts 
againſt the liberty of the counci!; 
that he confided to the warriors, to 
whom he ſpoke, the care of deliver- 
ing the majority of their 1eprefen- 
tattves from the oppreſſion they were 
under, in order that they might de- 

liberate peaceably on the deſtiny 0 

the republic. General, and you 
ſoldiers, added the pretident, ele · 
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ledge as legiſlators of France nane 
but ſuch as ſhall rally around me; 
as for thoſe who remain in the 


Orangery, let force expel them; 


theſe ruffians are no longer re- 
preſentatives of the people, but re- 
preſentatives of the poignard. He 
terminated his harangue with cry- 
ing.“ Long live the republic!“ 
which was repeated by the ſoldiers 
and all the by-ſtanders. 

The ſpeech of the preſident of the 
council had created ſtronger emo- 
tions and furniſhed more determined 
motives to the ſoldiers than that of 
the general, In the firſt caſe they 
had ſome doubts whether they 
might not have become - themſelves 
accomplices in a rebellion; th 
now found, or ſcemed to find, 
from the harangue of the preſident, 
that they were called on to ſuppreſs 
a rebellion, | The general finding 
this new alacrity, and having re- 
ceived the ſanction of the preſident, 
ordered a corps of grenadiers to 
march forward, and he was inſtantly 
obeyed. The council was at that 
moment liſtening to a motion for the 
recall of the prehdent to the chair, 
in order to take ſome ſpeedy mea- 
lures, when the voice of the ſpeaker 
was drowned in the ſound of the 
drums beating the pas - de - charge. 
The ſpefiators inſtantly ruſhed out 
of the doors and windows. The 
deputies roſe up, crying out, the 
Feat majority, „ Long live the re- 
public!” others 4 Long live the 
conſtitution !' The ſoldiers enter ed 
the hall, carrying their arms, and 
halted, A chiet of brigade of ca- 
valry invited the repreſentatives to 
withdraw, declaring that he would 
not be reſponſible for their ſaſety. 
Numbers of deputies inftantly yield- 
ed to the invitation zan officer 
iceing the hefitation of the reſt, 
-mouzyedthe tribune and exclaimed, 

eprelentatives, withdraw the 


' 
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general has given the order,” The 
conſtitutionaliſts ſtood firm, and he- 
gan to addreſs the ſoldiers, when 
another otficer called out, Grena- 
diers forward!“ The pas-de-cbarge 
was inſtantly renewed, and the grena- 
diers, preſenting their bayonets, ad- 
vanced; the deputies finding further 
reſiſtance ineffectual, and judging 
that bayonets- and the orders of an 
exaſperated general were not to be 
trifled with, withdrew from the 
Orangery into the garden, leaving 
the military maſters of the place. 
The firſt news of this event, the 
diſſolution of the legiſlative body 
by the military, filled Paris with 
momentary conſternation ;_ but no 
ſooner were the circumſtances of 
this violation made known, than 
regret was abſorbed in general 
gratulation, and the violence of the 
meaſure excuſed, and by ſome ap- 
plauded. The jacobin party were 
overwhelmed with confuſion | at 
ſceing themſelves the dupes of their 
impolitic rage, eſpecially when they 
found that a reſiſtance more digni- 


fied, and on their own fide, had 


taken place at the ſame time in the 
council of elders. When Bona- 
parte had withdrawn from the 
chamber of this conncil, after de- 
claring the end of the preſent con- 
vocation, a debate on the propo- 
ſition for ſetting aſide the conſtitu- 
tion was opened, and a member, 
reſpectable for his character and 
patriotiſm, after pay ing a juſt tri- 
bute to the intentions of the general, 
and the neceſſity of remedy ing the 
evils complained of, declared his 
attachment to the conſtitution, in 
which he afſerted adequate remedies 
might be found. He concluded by 


. ſtating that he was acquainted with 


the motion that had been adopted in 
the other council, of ſwearing fide- 
lity to the preſent conſtitution, and 
moved that the renewal of that oarh 
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which he himſelf then took ſhould the ſoldiers in the court of the pa- 
be made by the council of elders. lace, that the preſident of the 
A coalition between the two coun- council of elders, Le Brune, was 
cils wor d have been fatal to the replying to the argaments of the 
ojefted revolution, and news, ſpeakers, who propoſed the renew- 
abricated for the purpoſe, of an ing the oath, He was proceedin 
inſurrection, in the Fauxbourgs to diſtinguiſh between the focial 
of Paris, in favour of the jacobins, eompat, the ſovereignty of the 
and alſo of their march towards St. people, the unity and indiviſibiliy 
Cloud, was anſwered with becom- of the republic, the fundamental 
ing energy by the council, that they principles of liberty, and the con- 
ſhould know how to reſiſt it.” Cor- ſtitution, which he infiſted was only 
nudet, a member of the commiſſion a ſeries of reglementary articles 
of inſpectors, replied to Dalphonſe built on it, when his ſpeech was 
by hon meeps the various viola- intefrupted by the beating of drums, 
tions of the conſtitution which had and ſhouts from the court of the 
taken place, and by aſſerting its in- , palace, occafioned by the expedi- 
ſufficiency to heal the wounds which tion againſt the factious minority 
had been made. He invoked the of the five hundred. The council 
previous queſtion on the motion for nevertheleſs formed itſelf into a ſe- 
renewing the oath, for which -he cret committee, and was proceeding 
found an excuſe, as well as for the with its deliberations, when it was 
multitude of vain oaths that had interrupted by the arrival of a de- 
been taken, in the neceſſity in which puty from the Orangery, who pro- 
they had been placed of making or claimed the _—_ committed on 
becoming the victims of a new mu- the national repreſentation, and the 
tilation. The motion for the re- diſſolution of the council of five 
newing of the oath was ſupported by hundred by the military force. He 
another member, who repeated the was followed by the preſident of the 
arguments of the former, and in- council, who declared that the in- 
fiſted more warmly againſt any vio- formation juſt given was an im- 
lation of the conſtitution. The poſture; that aſſaſſins armed with 
preſident of the aſſembly was about poignards were not woythy of the 
to ſpeak in reply, when news was name of repreſentatives, that they 
brought of the appearance of Bo- had attemptæd the life of their pre- 
naparte in the council of the five ſident, and (ignorant himſelf of the 
hundred, and of the violence which ſucceſs of the expedition) that they 
had been exerciſed againſt him, were ſtill tyranniſing over the ma, 
- particularly of the attempt which jority of the council, which he 
bad been made to poignard him, by firmly to the majority of that of 
a deputy of the name of Arena. the elders, and to whatever mea- 
The member who gave the infor- ſures they ſhould propoſe. Another 
mation brought alſo a meſſage from member of the council of the ft 
the general, praying the council of hundred offering to reply, the 
elders to take the lead, ſince every the council determined to hear none 
delay would be fatal. Courtois, the but thoſe of their own body. Dur. 
member in queſtion, propoſed there- ing the ſtruggle between r 
fore that the council fhnould form it- and the five hundred, and whil 
ſelf into a ſecret committee. It was the council of elders was in we 1 
while Bonaparte was haranguing committee, a commithon compo”; 
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of five members had prepared a re- 
port; this ſtruggle being now 
ended, the commiſſion came forward, 
and preſented their report to the 
committee, in which, after ſtating 
that that council was become the 
organ of the nation, and, from what 
had juſt paſſed, the whole of the 
national repreſentation, that it was 


their duty, as they had alſo the 


power to provide means for the 
fafety of the country and of liberty; 
that the executive power exiſted no 
longer, fince military authority was 
only a means of the executive 
power eſſentially civil ; and propoſed 
that, as four members of the directory 
had given in their diſmiſhon, and 
the other was under arreſt, an ex- 
ecutive proviſionary commithon, 
compoſed of three members, ſhould 
be named; that the legiſlative body 
ſhould be adjourned to 1ſt Nivole ; 
that an intermediary commiſſion. to 
preſerve the rights of the national 
repreſentation ould be formed, 
which ſhould have the faculty of 
convoking the legiſlative body ſooner 
tf it thought proper ; and that the 
allembly ſhould be adjourned to 
nine in the evening, when the pre- 
ſent meaſures ſhould be taken into 
conſideration. Some objections to 
this project were made, but they 
were overruled, and, the decree 


being adopted, the council adjourned 


till nine in the evening. 

There is no doubt but, under the 
exiſting circumſtances, that the 
council of elders might have taken 
on itſelf the whole of the future 
proceedings; nevertheleſs it was 
defirable to gather up the wrecks of 
the tive hundred, in order to give 
their proceedings a more legal form 
and clothing. This, however, was 
ſomewhat difficult ; nor only the ja- 
cobins, but the timid which com- 
paled the vaſt majority in the coun- 


eil of five hundred, had fled to 
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Paris; a few of the moderate party, 
however, remained in the palace 
and in the village; theſe were aſ- 
ſembled together in the evening, 
and joined themſelves to the com- 
miſſion, to form a council and re- 
ſume the deliberations. The aſ- 
ſembly opened at the time appointed 
by the decree of the elders, under 
the preſidence of Lucien Bonaparte. 
As ſoon as they had given notice of 
their re- union to the other council, 
Berenger aroſe, and ſtated that the 
enemies of the people had committed 
their laſt crime; that if Bonaparte 
had been killed, his aſſaſſination 
would have been the ſignal of that 
of the repreſentatives, who were 
then at their poſt; that his death 
would have delivered up France to 
its executioners, opened the fron- 
tiers to the coalition, kindled civil 
war, and effectuated the annihilating 
the French name; after declaring 
that the 19th Brumaire was the day 
of the ſovereign people, of liberty, 
happineſs, and peace, that it was 
from that period that the reign of 
humanity and juſtice was to begin, 
he moved that ſome tribute of gra 
titude ſhould be paid to Bonaparte, 
to the generals, and the military 
under his orders, for having ſaved 
the majority of the legiſlative body, 
and the republic, from a minority 
compoſed of aſſaſſins. This pro- 
poſition was adopted, and the thanks 
of the aſſembly was voted to Bona- 
parte, and to the generals, officers, 
and ſoldiers, who acted under him. 
But it was not ſufficient to have 
conquered,—it was equally urgent to 
take advantage of the victory. Cha- 
zal preſented a project of a reſo- 
lution, which was ordered to be 
ſent to a ſpecial coramiſſian of five 
members, who were to make a re- 
port during the fitting. While this - 
report was preparing, Lucien Bo- 
naparte deſcended from the chair to 
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the tribune, and in an animated 
and eloquent diſcourſe painted the 
diſaſters of the republic in ever 

part of its adminiſtration. “ If 
there be no longer any confidence,” 
'exclaimed he, there are no longer 
any reſources, no more force, no 


longer harmony in the government. 


Hence uncertainty and the rage of 
inteſtine war throughout the land; 
no guarantee for foreign powers, 
and no means of attaining” peace. 
This former palace of kings, where 
we ſit in this folemn night, atreſts 
that power is nought, and that glory 
is every thing. Let us deliberate 
in all the freedom of our ſouls on 
the "ſtate of our country, If we 
are unworthy of being the firſt peo- 
ple on the earth; it by puſillani- 
mous and miſplaced conſiderations 
we do not extricate ourſelves from 
the horrible ſtate in which we are 
plunged ; if we betray the hopes of 
our country, we Joſe our glorv, nor 
ſhall we long retain our power; 
ſince as the meaſure of our cala- 
mities ſhall increaſe, in the fame 
proportion will increaſe the indig- 
nation of the people.” The re- 
mainer of his ſpeech was a recapi- 
tulation of the ſcene that had paſſed 
during the morning in that council, 
and an indignant ſketch of the mo- 
tives, priuciples, and projects of the 
leading actors. He repreſented the 
vanquithed party as burning to 
ſpread a ſecond time the torrent of 
their horrible domination over the 
affriglited land, heedlefs of the con- 
ſtitution' placed as a dyke to arreſt 
them, and which now they held 
forth as an invincible obſt»cle, only 
when a queſtion arriſes of giving 
happineſs and peace to the country. 
Changing continually their maſks, 
their figure he repreſented as con- 
tinually the ſame figure of crime, 
but that the preſent moment was 


going to unmaſk them for ever, „If 
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we heſitate to day,” added he, & we 
are the verieſt of cowards: as for my 
part, I bluſhed at wearing ſo long 
the robe, when the clamours and 
poignards of a few factious men 
ſtifled within theſe walls the cries 
of thirty millions, who are aſking 
for peace. I ſhould bluſh till deeper 
at having reſumed it, if, delivered 
from the voke of thoſe demagogical 
aſſaſſins, you ſhould heſitate in this 
deciſive fitting, or draw back from 
ſecuring the falvation of your 
country.” The preſident's ſpeech 
was interrupted at different times by 
applauſes, which ſufficiently indi- 
cated the change of politics which 
had taken place in the chamber 
ſince the firſt aſſembly in the morn- 
ing, and he continued to harangue 
the council, giving due develope- 
ment to his ſubject till the reporter 
of the commiſſion appeared. 

As the events of the former part 
of the day had given the relormers 
fairer field for the unfolding of their 
project, the interval between the 
firſt and ſecond meeting had been 
filled up by them with ftronger 
amendments. without changing much 
the defign of the original plan, which 
Boulay de la Meurthe now detailed, 
In the ſpeech which preceded the 
report, Boulay endeavoured to de- 
monſtrate the neceſſity of a change 
in the conſtitution: he declared, 
that, in order to operate this change, 
the revolution which had juſt taken 
place had been for ſome time con- 
certed. It was in the view of thole, 
he aſſerted, who had undertaken the 
change which had taken place, to 
tave effected it only by moral and 
coattitutional force; and it was by 
thoſe means that it was about '0 
have been effected in the council of 
elders, had not the madne(s and fury 
of the demagogical faction in the 
council of five hundred reſiſted eve. 
ry attempt, and provoked meatures 


wich 
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Winch had diſengaged the majo ty 
from its violence and tvranny: tus 
diſembarraſſed, he obſerved, they 
might reflect wich calmueſs on the 
means of ſaving the expiring re- 
public; that they had obſtacle: to 
conquer, but, in order to conquer, 
it was neceſſary to become acquaint- 
ed with them. That before the e- 
ſtabliſument of conſtitutional gevern- 
ment peace was not made, he ob- 
ſerved, might be eaſily conceived; a 
overnment which bore the name af 
. then exiſted, which 
government being the domination 
of a few men, overthrown in their 
turn by others, preſented no fixity 
of principles and views, no aſſured 
guarantee either for the ſtate or for 
individuals. It would have-ſcerned, 
continued he, that this guarantee and 
itability ought to have exiſted from 
the time of the eſtabliſhment of the 
conſtitutional regimen; this eſtabliſh- 
ment, however, has not given more 
{ecurity, nay, perhaps even leſs than 
before. Previous to the 18th Fruc- 
ridor of the fifth year the French 
government laboured under a pre- 
carious exiſtence: after this great 
event, the whole power having been 
concentied in the hands of the di- 
rectory, the legiſlative body was 
almoſt a non- entity; the parti 
treaties of peace, which had bern 
!1gned ſome time before, were ſoon 
broken, and war was carried into 
every quarter, without the conſent 
or participation of the legflature. 
The ſame directory, after havin 
«ffrighted the whole of Europe, — 
deſtroyed governments wantonly 
and capricioufly, ignorant how to 
make either peace or war, ignorant 
of the means of ſupporting its own 
power, waz overthrown by a puff on 
the zoth Praireal, and gave place to 
other men, who might have diffe- 
rent views, or be under the guidance 


of ſimilar or oppoſite :nflyence; 
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Judging, therefore, by known and 
evident facts, the French govern- 
ment muſt be corfidered as poſſeſſing 
nothing (table, either in its agents or 
its means. 1 
After having laid down theſe firſt 

principles relative to the inſtability 
of the govertenent, and the littie 
conſiſtence which it had both with 
reſpect to itſelf and to foreign pow- 
ers, the reporter paſſed on to the 
inadequate guarantee which this go- 
vernment preſented for individual 
happineſs. He repyeſented perſonal 
ſecurity violated every inſtant, pro- 
perty uncei tain, private tranſactions, 
commerce, the uſeful arts, in a ſtate 
of alarming ſtagnation, confidence 
annihilated, the people turmented in 
every mode, and their miſery Car» 
ried to ſuch excels, that they dared 
ſcarcely complain, and that thofe 
who ſaw. the cauſes of thoſe evils 
feared either to make them known 
or poiut out the remedies. He next 
traced the imperfettion and vices of 
the preſent ſocial organifation.— 
The exerciſe ef the ſovereignty of 
the people, according to the mode in 
which it had been adminiſtered, he 
repreſented, not only as without 
guarantee, but . injurious to their 
rights. From the continued viola- 
tions of this exerciſe, either by the 
undue influence of government; or 
of factions anxious to convert its 
wer to their own we, he paſſed on 

to the little harmony which had ex- 
iſted among the public functionaries, 
whole reſpective authorities were 
without any line of demarkation, 
without any legal and coercive 
means of hindering their mutual in- 
vakons on public liberty, or on the 
reſpective attributions: which were 
particularly delegated to them by 
the conſtitutional charter. Ac- 
cording to the reporter, though the 
line oft demarkation ſhould have 
been clear] traced out between the 
2G 4 legiſli- 


had been averthrown. 
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legiſlative and executive powers, 
there was no viſible reſtraint to 
hinder the legiſlative body from 
overpaſſing thoſe limits, if ſuch 
were its intentions, This body, 
poſſeſſing ſingly the right of inter- 
preting the conſtitution, became the 
only competent judge between it- 
felt and the other powers, and had 
alone the right of arraigning them ; 
the independence of the reſpectiye 
powers, therefore, was not recipro- 
cal, or, at leaſt, not ſtrongly enough 
guaranteed. With reſpect to the 


government, there were no preciſe 
and fixed ideas of what conſtituted 


it: if taken in the moſt extenſive 
ſenſe of the word, as embracing 
beth the legiſlative and executive 

wers, theſe two authorities, ſo far 
rom marching together, were al- 
moſt always in conſtant oppoſition, 
preſenting the ſpectacle of two fu- 
rious enemies, continually in act ion 
and ſeeking to cruſh each other. 
If a review were taken of the im- 
mediate action of the executive 
power on the people, or an exami- 
nation. to be made of the adminj- 
ſtrative ſyſtem, nothing appeared 
either fixed or regular. The ad- 
miniſtrators were continually in a 
ſtate of mutation, according to the 
will-,or caprice of the alternately 
dominating party, and continually 
occupied; not about the good of the 
adminiſtered, but how to conſoli- 
date their triumph over that which 
In ſhort, 
added the reporter, on examining 
the public ſervice, is there a ſingle 

rt which is arganiſed, or which 1s 
carried on in a regular and inva- 
riable-mode ? On the contrary, eve - 
ry thing is in chaos, and all our ef- 
forts to extricate ourſelves have 
ended in nothing, and never can end 


in any thing, except to plunge us 


deeper. It is aſtoniſhing, therefore, 
that neither, public nor private li: 
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berty has yet exiſted in France, that 
all command and none obey, that 
nothing, in ſhort, exiſts but the 

hantom of a , government? If 
uch, then, be the eſſential cauſes of 
all our evils, what muſt we do in 
order to extricate ourſelves? We 
muſt build a new political edifice, 
which ſhall be ſalid and regular.— 
The baſis of the conſtitution, or the 
general principles, are good ; they 
are the principles of every repub- 
lican government, the ſovereignty 
of the people, the unity of the re- 
public, equality of rights, liberty, 
and the repreſentative ſyſtem ; but 
the conſtitutional organiſation, ar- 
ranged-on this baſis, is eſſentially vi- 
cious, as experience has demonſtra- 
ted. We muſt then attach ourſelves 
to theſe fundamental principles, 
view the conſtitution only in them, 
and our obligations in their genuine 
preſervation. But a wiſh to adhere 
to the technical part of the conſti- 
tution would be favouring the diſſo- 
lution of the political body. 

We mult not ſhrink from holding 
forth this ſalutary truth; it is the 
national intereſt, and avowed by all 
enlightened and honeſt men ; it is 
alſo in the conviction of the dema- 
gogues, who have ſo long tormented 
us. They feel, as well as ourſelves, 
that the actual order of things can 
no longer exiſt; and the whole 
queſtion between us and them is, o 
know whether, the change ſhall be 
effected by them, or by enlightened 
and virtuous men. They would wil 
lingly take advantage of the move- 
ment, and govern France as in 1703 
whilſt we are anxious fur the eſta- 
bliſhment of a ſuitable liberty, of a 
plan of liberty allied with order, and 

-oduftive of happineſs. We wiſh 
;b:rty for all, they only for them - 
ſelves; we wiſh to nationaliſe the 
republic, they to place only their 


own party, They were anxious to 
> 29 | introduce 
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introduce a new claſs of nobility, 
which would have been fo much 
more inſupportable than that which 
we have deſtruyed, as it would com- 
prehend only the moſt ignorant, the 
moſt immoral, and the vileſt portion 
of the nation. | 

If therefore the preſent ſtate of 
thingscan no longer ſubſiſt, we muſt 
deſtroy it, aud replace it by another, 
which will raiſe toe republic out of 
the abyſs into which it was on the 
point of being buried. But can 
this new order of things be defini- 
tive? No; it is impoſſible to frame 
a perfect conſtitution with ſuch ra- 
pidity: too much reflection cannot 
be exerciſed in its creation; we muſt 
conſequently take the time and the 
precautions neceſſary for its eſta- 
bliſhment, and form the inſtru- 
ments by which this can be accom- 
pliſhed ; we muſt have — 
proviſionally and intermediary; an 
it is preciſely that which will be pre- 
ſented to you in the project which is 
going to be ſubmitted to your deli- 
beration. 

Such, in ſubſtance, was the ſpeech 
which diſcloſed the plan of the re- 
for mers to clear away the conſtitu - 
tion, and build up another on the 
old foundations. After the orator 
had yiven a ſurther developement 
to his ideas, another member of the 
commiſſion preſented the project, 
which, having been ſtrenuouſly ſup- 
ported by Cabanis and Chabraud, 
and combated by Guyomar, in the 
council of elders, was finally adopted. 
The project ſtated, that the directory 
exiſted no longer; that certain de- 
puties, chiefly of the jacobin party, 
to the number of 61, were no 
longer members of the national re- 
pretentation; that an executive com- 
miſſion ſhould be proviſionally ap- 
pointed, compoſed of Sieyes, Du- 
cs, and Bonaparte, who ſhould bear 
the names of conſuls of the French 


' commiſhon, 
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republic ; that this commiſſion 
ſhould be inveſted with the pleni- 
tude of directorial power, and ſpes 
cially charged to organiſe every part 
of the adminiſtration, to re-eſtabliſh 
internal tranquillity, and procure a 
ſolid and honourable peace ; that it 
ſhould be authoriſed to ſend dele- 
gates into the departments with a 
determined and limited power; that 
the legiſlative body ſhould adjourn 
to the 1ft of Ventoſe next; that 
during this adjournment the mem» 
bers ſhould preſerve their indemnity 
and cunſtitutional guarantee, and be 
capable likewiſe of exerciſing other 
functions; that during the 
— each council ſhould name 
commiſſions, compoſed each of 2x 
members, who, on the formal and 
neceſſary . of the conſulat 
ould decide on all ur- 
gent matters of police, legiſlation, 
and finance; that the commiſſion 
of the five hundred ſhould have the 
initiative, and that of the elders the 
ſanction; that the two commiſſions 
ſhould be charged to prepare the 
changes in the organic diſpoſitions 
of the conſtitution ; the end of 
which changes were to conſolidate, 
guarantee, and inviolably conſe- 
crate the ſovereignty of the French . 
ople ; that the conſular commiſ- 
on ſhould preſent its views on 
thoſe points ; that they ſhould like- 
wiſe be charged with the formation 
of a civil code; that they ſhould 
hold their fittings at Paris in the 
palace of the legiſlative body; and 
convoke it extraordinarily for the 
ratification of peace, or in caſe of 
any imminent public danger. | 
The adoption of this decree was 
followed by a proclamation to the 
people of France, recapitulating the 
events which had taken place, and 
the cauſes which led to the preſent 
changes. The two legiſlative com · 
miſſions were then choſen, conſiſt» 
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ws each of 25 members; the oath 
inviolable fidelity to the ſo- 
vereignty of the people, to the 
Freneh republic one and indivifible, 
to equality, liberty, and the repre- 
ſentative fyſtem, was taken by the 
conſuls, after a ſpeech from the 
preſident, in which, ſpeaking in 
the name of poſterity, he obſerv- 
ed, that if liberty was created 
in the Tennis-court of Verſailles, 
it was conſolidated in the Orangery 
of Sr. Cloud ; the conftituents 'of 
1789 were the fathers of the revolu- 
tion, butt the legiflators of the year 
8 were the fathers and pacificators 
of the country.” 

Thus fimſhed that memorable 
day of revolution, which, whatever 
be the opinions reſpecting the means 
by which it was effected, was yet 
received with general enthufiaſm 

all ranks, except that of the jacobin 
| - The rumours propagated at 
SE Cloud of a movement organiſed 
in the Fauxbourgs had been 2 
Imaginary; the moſt profound tran- 
quillity reigned throughout the ca- 
itah, mingled with much anxiety, 
Jeſt the meaſures, of which nothing 
was known but the intention of 
overthrowing the jacobins, might 
fait in the execution. Independent 
of the military diſpoſitions which 
Had been taken, civil means for the 
preſervation of the peace of the city 
were not neglected. The preceding 
evening the members of the twelve 
municipalities of Paris, compoſed 
for the moſt part of adherents to the 
violent party, had been ſuſpended, 
| and the central commiſſaries were 
put under the direction of the de- 
artmental adminiſtration, which, 
— been long before epurated, 
was in the ſecret of the revolution, 
and had iſſued during the day pro- 
clamations to tranquilliſe the minds 


of the citizens reſpecting the events 


that were abont to take place, The 


HAND 


miniſter of police, who had been 
alſo ſternly bent againſt his former 
jacobinical brethren and friends, and 
who was therefore beſt acquainted 
with their machinations, iſſued alſo 
notices, recommending the fame 
confidence, and menacing the pub- 
he diſturbers. The dread of jaco- 
biniſm had gained ſach firm poſſeſſion 
of the public mind, that the contrary 
extreme was ſcai* ely apprehended ; 
no government indeed would have 
been found unwelcome, provided 
that of the jacobins was excluded, 
The friends of Bonaparte had how- 
ever taken care to aſſure the public 
reſpecting the intentions of that ge- 
neral; and papers in the form of 
dialogues and eſſays were induſtri— 
ouſly ſpread, the tendency of which 
was to expoſe the folly and imprac- 
ticability of any perſonal attempts 
on the part of the general againſt 
the rights and liberty of the people. 

The three conſuls entered upon 
their public functions the following 
day, at the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg. Among their firſt opera- 
tions was that of a partial change 
in the miniſtry. The miniftry of 
the interior, which ſince the revolu- 
tion of the zoth Brumaire had been 
entruſted to Quinette, an honeſt ja- 
cobin, but an ignorant admini!tra- 
tor, was impofed on Laplace, an 
eminent aſtronomer and atheiſt, 
and as unfitted for the place as his 
predeceſſor ; the war department, 
unworthily filled by Dubois de 
Crance, was entruſted to general 
Berthier; and Lindet, the miniſter 
of finance, more an object of diſlike 
from the nefariouſneſs of his revolu- 
tionary principles than his revolu. 
tionary acts, though a member of 
the terroriſt committee of public 
fafety, was ſucceeded by Gaudium, 
an adminiſtrator in that line under 
the monerchical regimen ; the ſe⸗ 
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moved from Lagarde, who had con- 
trived to fill the poſt through each 
ſucceeding directorial faction, to 
Maret, who had been employed in 
diplomatic commiſſions, and who 
was one of the commiſſaries for the 
negotiation at Liſle, The legiſlative 
commiſſions opened alſo their fittings 
at the ſame time. The firſt object 


which engaged their attention was 


the repeal of the law of the forced 
loan, and that known under. the 


name of the law of hoſtages; the 


former of which had annihilated 
the little that remained of public 
credit, and the other kindled civil 
war, and excited all the diſcordant 
paſſions through the whole of France. 
Amongſt the means of raiſing the 
former was that of putting a ſpeedy 
ſtop to the latter. Nothing was 
more favourable to this end than 
the repeal of that law, which was 
no ſooner promulgated in the inſur- 
gent departments. than thoſe who 
had taken arms in their own de- 
fence againſt it immediately pro- 
poſed a ſuſpenſion, which was acced- 
td to by general Hedouville ; while 
thoſe who were guided by motives 
mote hoſtile to the republic conti- 
nued their depredations, avowing, by 
| proclamations, that their view was 
the eſtabliſhment of the throne and 
the altar, and that directors and 
conſuls were alike traitors and 
uſurpers, 

A revolution ſo important in the 
great planet of the French nation 
could not fail of having a conſider- 
able influence on its ſatellites, the 
ſurrounding 'republics. The Bata- 
vian, juſt deſivered from Ruſſian 
and Engliſh protection, was on the 
point ot falling into the hands of 
the jacobin taction, which, at a 
former period, under the diplomatic 
ſonction of Lacroix, had tor a ſhort 
ume yurped the government, Pre- 
ſaming cn the revoluticuary diſpoſi- 
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tions of the Wench general Brune, 
and on the miſunderſtanding which 
had taken place hetween him and 
the Batavian directary, after the 
evacuation of the Engliſh and Ruſ- 
ſians, the jacobin party had taken 
meaſures for the overthrow of the 
preſent government, of the ſucceſs 
of which they ſeemed perfectly aſ- 
ſuted. The meaſures purſued by 
the jacobins in France, previous to 
their political ſuſpenſion by the di- 
rectory, were re · acted at the Hague: 
The executive, legiſlative, and other 
conſtituted authorities, had gone 
through the ſame courſe of calumny 
and inſult. The day for the explo- 
ſion ſeems to have been fixed for 
the 15th of November, and emiſ- 
ſar ies had been ſeat to Paris, to prove 
to the French government the ne- 
ceflity and excelience of the project - 
ed revolution. The events of the 
18th Brumaire, which routed the 
jacobia party in France, progneſti- 
cated nothing favourable to thaſe 
of Holland, who little thought the 
cataſtrophe ſo near which diſcomfit- 
ed all their preſent projects, and leſt 
them but little hopes for the future. 
In the Ligurian republic the re- 
volution of the 18th and 19th Bru- 
maire was imitated very ſucceſsfully 
(December 5). A corps of French 
troops it ſcems had co-operated in 
this meaſure. The council of ſixt 
met at the uſual! hour, aud formed 
themſclves juto a ſecret committee. . 
The deputy Montebruno pre{cnted 
a project, ſimilar to that of the 19th 
Brumaire, for the reform of the 
French government. This pro- 
ject differed however from that of 
the French, inſomuch as the who'e 
of the legiſlative, as well as the cxe- 
cutive power, was en ruſted to ten 
citizens, who were enzoined to pre- 
ſent a plan of conſtitution as near 
as pothble io that which ſhould be 
adopted by the French, The Li- 
| g Burian 
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gurian directory obFyed the de- of the ſtability of the revolution 

- cree without heſitation ; but the which they had juſt effected, ſo far 
reception which the news met with as their power repoſed on the appro- 
at Paris was ill calculated to give bation of the French government. 


the reformers any ſatistactory ideas |, 
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k revolution of the 18th France, except by the extremes of 
Brumaire bad been now ge- both parties, the terror ĩſt jacobivs 
nerally acceded to by the people of and the terroriſt royaliſts, In pro- 
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portion as theſe two factions felt the 
effe& of the mutual wound given to 
their hopes, the convulſions of their 
laſt agonies increaſed. The Chouans, 
under the leaders of this deſcription, 
grew more deſperate in their at- 
tempts, and made incurſions to 
within twenty leagues of Paris: the 
jacobins, in the South more particu- 
larly, had it not been for the ener- 
getic meaſures taken by the govern- 
ment, would have broken out into 
_ rebellion ; the moderate royal- 
iſts at Paris, whoſe hopes are awak- 
ened by every change, and who turn- 
ed every inſtance, however adverſe, 
in favour of the reſtoration of the 
monarchical regimen, were equally 
loud, though from different mo- 
tives, with the republican party, in 
their approbation, which was car - 
ried to ſuch a height, eſpecially at 
the theatres, where the tranſactions 
of St. Cloud were brought on the 
ſcene, that the government thought 
it prudent to ſuppreſs this anti-ja- 
cobinical ardour. But while the ex- 
ecutive power were thus anxious to 
give leſſons of political toleration to 
others, it committed the inconceiv- 
able fault which formed one of the 
leading features of the tyranny of 
the Fructidorian directory. An ar- 
rete of the conſuls, eight days after 
the revolution, condemned 59 ja- 
cobins to baniſhment, 37 to Gui- 
ana, and the reſt to the neighbour- 
hood of the Ifle of Oleron, without 
any other motive than the power 
conferred on the conſuls by an ar- 
ticle in the Jaw enacted at St. Cloud, 
which charged them ſpecially with 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the public 
tranquillity. The diſpoſitions of this 
arrete were nearly the ſame as thoſe 
of the t8th Fructidor. Arreſts of 
the leading jacobins alſo took place. 
No ſooner was the arrete publiſhed 
than a general cry of indignation 
rule throughout Paris ; not but the 
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individuals conſigned in this decree 
were for the moſt part monſters 
covered with crimes, and to whom 
France might juſtly attribute a great 
part of the horrors it had ſuffered 
and the dangers it had undergone, 
but becauſe, where no legal ſentence 
had convicted, the infliction of pu- 
niſhment was a manifeſt violation of 
liberty; and arbitrary power in the 
infancy of a government, let looſe 
againſt even atrocious men, was no 
guarantee that — opinions leſs 
obnoxious might not find in it at 
ſome future day a fatal precedent. 
Whatever might have been the re- 
ſentful diſpoſitions of part of the 
members of government to carry it 
into rigorous execution, the public 
voice was too loud not to be inſtant- 
ly obeyed, and the decree of baniſh- 


ment was forthwith changed into an 


arrete, placing the ſame individuals 
under the inſpection of the miniſter 
of police, and was ſhortly after alto- 
gether repealed. 

That arbitrary act of the govern- 
ment was the more extraordinary, 
as one of the principal occupations of 
the legiflative commiſſions was the 
repeal of thoſe decrees of tyranny, 
of which the late directory had been 
ſo laviſh. None had been the vic- 
tims of thoſe atrocious meaſures more 
than the prieſthood ; not only had 


the turbulent and refractory part of 


this order been the objects of direc- 


torial inquiſition, but alſo numbers . 


of peaceable and even conſtitutional 
religious functionaries, who had the 
misfortune to fall under the diſ- 
pleaſure of intolerant civil admini- 
ſtrators in Paris and the departments. 
This tyranny had been more parti- 
cularly exerciſed from the epocha of 
the infamous 1 8ttrof Fructidor, when 
the legiſlature puſhed its complai- 
ſance ſo far as to extend the penal 
clauſes enacted againſt certain de- 
{criptions of prieſts, and n 
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the law into baniſhment of whoever 
of that order became public diſtur- 
bers. The laws reſpecting prieſts were 


- ariſing from the ſpirit of the ſuccef- 
five parties which gained the aſcen- 
gdency at various epochas of the revo- 
lution. The violent exerciſe in the 
Low Countries of the power grant- 
ed by the 28th article of the ſaw of 
the 19th Fructidor to the directory, 
had formed ſpecious and, in ſome 
caſes, juſt cauſes for the inſurrection 
which had taken place in thoſe de- 
partments; but after this event, the 
council -of five hundred deeming it 
expedient to ſettle the legiſlation on 
this point, named a commiſſion, 
who gave in its report at the cloſe of 
the fame year; and propoſed addi- 
tional articles, compared with which 
the laws already enacted were char. 
ters of indulgence and mercy. Such, 
for inſtance, was the propoſal for af- 
ſimilating to the fate of emigrants, 
and conſequently to the pain of 
death, prieſts liable to baniſhment ; 
the perpetual impriſonment of ſuch 
as were above fixty years of age; 
and the confiſcation of the houſe 
where a prieſt liable to baniſhment 
ſhould be concealed. Although theſe 
propoſitions no way concerned ſuch 
eccleſiaſtics as had taken the requiſite 
oaths, yer it was not without indig- 
nation that the prieſts of this claſs 
beheld the prevailing ſpirit of perſe- 
cution which actuated the govern- 
ment, which, unleſs fome interfe- 
rence took place, might go on, and 
at length comprehend ſuch . whoſe 
principles and conduct had been hi- 
therto oppoſed to thoſe who were 
now to become objects of legiſlative 
extermination. The biſhops reſiding 
in Paris preſented therefore a peti- 
tion to the legiſlature, in which they 
repreſented that the law of the 19th 
Fructidor, enacted againſt nonjuring 
and reſractory prieſts, had, by a falie 
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ineoherent, and often contradictory, 
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interpretation, been applied to num- 
bers who had fulfitled the conditions 
of every law, and given undoubted 
proofs of attachment to the republic. 
After recapitulating the various ſa- 
crifices which they had made for li- 
berty and their country, and that 
they had been faithful to their en- 
gagoments whilſt the government 

ad been in the habit of continually 
violating theirs, they inquired he- 
ther it was not ſufficient that they 
had been left expoſed to the inſults 
and outrages of the royaliſt party, 
without a poſſibility of eſcaping 
from thoſe ſcourges, but they muſt 
behold themſelves, under a republi- 
can regimen, expoſed to the ſword 
of perſecution, ' and flud no other 
conſolation at the clofe of each day 
than that of having made one ſtep 
further towards their tomb ? They 
obſerved, that by the law of the 
19th Fructidor they were virtually in 
a ſtate of ontlawry, ſince the name 
of public diſturber might be applied 
to the moſt peaceable and innocent ; 


that aſſaſſins and robbers were in a 


ſtate of greater protect ion, ſince they 
had a right to be heard, but that a 
prieſt, however blamelels his life, or 
patriotic his conduct, might be ſent to 
baniſhment without knowing his ac- 
cuſer, and, according to the new pro- 
poſitions, undergo the puniſhment of 
death, on the caſumnious denuncia- 
tion of an enemy, poſſibly a ſworn 
enemy to the republic. They repre- 
ſented, that had this power been 
concentrated in the hands of the di- 
rectory alone, there might be ſome 
repoſe for innocence ; but that tius 
power was to be committed to cen- 
tral adminiſtrations : —alrealy had 
this power been unlawfully exerciſed 
by the department of Yonne, where 
every prieſt, without diſtinction, was 
either baniſhed, denounced, or oblig- 
ed tu ſeek ſafety in Night ; adding, 


that there were few countries in the 


rep ublic 


. 
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republic where the ſame violence 
had not taken place, and where 


men, after having juſtly exclaimed 


againſt intolerance, were become the 
moſt fiery of perſecutors. 

The language of this petition is a 
conciſe ſtatement of the ſituation, till 
the zoth of Praireal, and the 18th of 
Brumaire, of the catholic church in 
France. The propoſitions of the ja- 
cobinical commiſſion, the reporter of 
which was Briot, were rejected ſome 
few weeks after by the council; but 
the directory did not the leſs con- 
tinue to exerciſe, with unremitting 
ſeverity, that power againſt the 
prieſts which was put in their hands. 
An ar1et& of the conſuls not only put 
an end to this abominable proſerip- 
tion, but broke every decree of the 
directory that condemned ſuch to 


Puniſhment as had fulfilled the ob- 
Itgations impoſed upon them by the 


laws, fetting at liberty ſuch as were 
impriſoned, and recalling from exile 
thoſe who had undergone that terri- 
ble ſentence. Such adminiſtrations 
as had been active in this perſecu- 
tion of the prieſts were immediately 
broken; and the churches, which 
had * turned into places of mu- 
nicipal feſtivals, reſtored to their pri- 
mitive uſes. The ſtate of perſecu- 
tion, under which the catholic church 
of France had laboured for two vears 
paſt, had circumſcribed its activity, 
and limited its exertions in props- 


gating a more rational ſyſtem of 


aith ; its correſpondence contains 
little elſe than accounts of individual 
luffering, exhoi tations to conſtancy 
and patience, recommendations, of 
mutual charity and forbearance, and 
pr oofs of adhecence to the principles 
of free government. A public evi- 
dence of this attachment appeared in 
an addreſs or paſtaral letter written 
ta the faithful in the Venetian iflands, 
nich had been incorporated with 
the French republic. The Armeuian 
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patriarch, and thoſe of Conſtanti- 
naple and Jeruſalem, had fent cir- 
cular letters to the Chriſtiaus ira- 
biting thoſe iſlands, filled with abject 
adulation of deſpotiſm ; and one 
among them, enumerating, with 
more ſatisfaction than became a 
Chriſtian teacher, the eſtabliſhment 
of Mahometaniſm among the bene- 
fits of Heaven, the counter addrefs 
of the French biſhops contained a 
ſhort hiſtorical account of the churck 
from the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, of the neceſſny of reform, the 
correction of abuſes, the calamities 
and perſecutions to which it had 
been ſubject, and the ſteadfaſtneſs 


of the faithful. The biſhops ſpoke 


of the national council which had 
been held at Paris, and of the regu- 
lations which had taken place; ex- 
preſfed their hopes that a new coun- 


cil would, be aſfembled in the ſecu- 


lar year 1800, and concluded with 
this ſummary belief; * Submitting 
in every thing to the faith of the 
Apoſtolic, Catholic, and Romas 
Church, united to Pius VI. jegiti- 
mate ſucceſſor of St. Peter, as to the 
centre of unity, and ſubmitting to 
the laws of the French republic, 
with the grace of God, we ſhall con- 
tinue to fulfill our duties as paſtors 
and citizens; and ſuch are, we truſt, 
the diſpoſitions which animate the 
clergy of your iflands, after the ex- 
ample of thoſe who are the chiefs.” 

The intolerance. of the govern- 
ment, as has been obſerved, prevent- 
ed. any conliderable propagation of 
the tenets of this 2 
church; a periodical work, partly 
hiſtorical, partly doftrinal, continu- 
ed nevertheleſs to appear, and a few 
publications, among whick, (a proof 
of the tolerant ſpirit of the church), 
was à tranſlation of « The Biſhop 
of Landaff's Apoiogy, in Anſwee 
to Paine's Age of Keaſon,” This 
laſt book, tranſlated ung French, was 
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not known in France, as much on 
account of the worn - out ſtate of the 
matter, as the general contempt en- 
tertained for the talents of the writ- 
er. The cauſe of. Chriſtianity was 


conſidered a common cauſe, and the 


zeal of theſe catholic biſhops, in or- 
dering a proteſtant anſwer to be 


tranſlated to a work never read, 


though uſeleſs as to the object, was 
a proof of the progreſs of the ſpirit 

toleration, and alſo of their own 
difintereſtedneſs in the propagation 


bol the common faith; as their hopes 


of earthly rewards were now for 
ever extinguiſhed, fallen back, ifenot 
to the ſimple doctrines of their di- 


vine maſter, reduced at leaſt for the 


greater part to his ſtate of temporal 
poverty and ſuffering. 5 
- The recall of ſuch as had been ba- 


niſned in purſuance of the Jaws of 
the 19th Fructidor next engaged 
the attention of the government, Of 


thoſe individuals, ſome, who were 


conſidered as deſerving of the pu 
niſhment decreed againſt them, had 
eſcaped that puniſhment by _ 
others had been the dupes of the 
former ; but ſeveral had left behind 
them examples of devotedneſs to li. 
berty, which had rendered them the 
objects of the deepeſt ſympathy and 
regret, and thoſe who had purſued 
them of general execration. The 

iflative commiſſions, feeling the 
force of thoſe ſentiments, and wiſh- 
ing to diſtinguiſh between the needy 
adventurer, who had plied in every 


government where intereſt had led 
him, and the real friend of his coun- 


try, enacted that every individual, 
condemned without previous judg- 


ment by a leyiflative act, ſhould be 


conſidered as an emigrant if he en- 


| tered on the French territory, un- 


leſs he were authoriſed by an ex- 
preſs permiſſion of government, who 
might ſubject him to ſuch inſpection 
as ſhould be thought convenient. In 
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functions, for which he ſeemed fitted, 
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purſuance of thls law a conſular de- 
cree was paſſed, which recalled the 
greater number of thoſe individuals; 
among whom were Barthelemy, 
Carnot, Paſtoret, Portalis, thoſe who 
remained ſtill at Guiana, thoſe 
conſigned ſtill in the Ifle of Oleron, 
and ſuch alſo as had not ſurrendered, 
Reflections of the moſt oppoſite na- 
ture ariſe on perufing this liſt ; Li- 
berty beholds with delight the re- 
turn to their country of thoſe who 
had adorned it by their genius, and 
honoured it with their courage; 
Eloquence and Rectitude will long 
weep over the urns of Trongon, 
Du Coudray, and Murinais; and 
Political Toleration will make an 
invocation to Patience, in ſeeing by 
what ſtrange fatality names of re- 
vered worth and honour aſſociated 


with thoſe of the polluted and exe- 
crable aſſaſſins of their country, Col- 
Jot and Vadier, The journaliſts who 
had been victims of the law at the 


1 hs Fructidor were likewiſe reſtor- 
E 


to their country. | 

A further change took place in 
the miniſtry. That of foreign af- 
fairs, from the time of the refigna- 
tion of Talleyrand, had been filled, 
and not unworthily, by Rheinart; 
but as the reſignation of Talleyrand 
had-been rather a compliance with 
the ſpirit of the times than an act 
of his will, he now re-afſumed thoſe 
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if not from his moral qualities, at 
leaſt from his habits of fimulation, 
and the ſubtleties of his diplomatic 
knowledge. During his retreat he 
had meditated with Sieyes the 
plan of reform, and had been an 
active promoter of the execution. 
Rheinart was fent embaſſador to the 
Helvetic republic. The miniſter of 
marine, Bourdon, a man of ordinary 
talents, and unfitted in many t 
ſpects to hold a place of that imp 
ance, was ſent commiſſary to — 
* 
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pen of Antwerp; and Forfait, ad- 


iniſtrator of the port of Breſt, was 
named in his ſtead. The aſtronomer 


La Place, and Cambaceres, who 


were named for other functions, re- 
figned their places as miniſters of the 
interior, aud of juſtice. The latter 
was conferred on Abrial, preſident 
of the tribunal of reviſion, ſaid to be 
an enlightened and upright maꝑiſ- 
trate; the former on Lucien Bona- 
parte, of whoſe patriotiſm as legiſla- 
tor enough has already been faid, 
but of whoſe talents as adminiſtrator 
great doubts were entertained. 

The negotiators appointed by tlie 
preſident of the United States to 
open again the negotiation for put- 
ting an end to the exiſting difference 
between that country and France 
had at this period landed in Europe, 


At the cloſe of the laſt year Mr, 
Adams, on the opening of the con- 

6, had explained the cauſes of 
he ill ſucceſs which had attended 


the former negotiation. He ſpoke of 
the wiſhes expreſſed by Fratice toheal 
the widening breach, and of the un- 
juſt ſuſpicioris the French 'govern- 
ment entertained reſpecting the ſin- 
cerity of the intentions of the go- 
vernment of the United States. He 
obſerved that the decree of the di- 
rectory to yu a ſtop to the dept᷑e · 
dations of French privateers, far 
from having its due execution, had 
lanctioned thoſe depredations, fince 
it referred for its execution to French 
laws which were expreſsly in favour 
of the violation; and that while 
ſuch laws exiſted, laws hoſtile to the 
rights and independence of eve 


ſupport their honour and rights, ex- 
cept by firm reſiſtance. From theſe 
poſitions he argued, that inſtead of 
relaxing in their ations of 
deſence, it was their Tos and in- 
tereſt to extend them; and that, al- 
_— it was the figcere defire of 
99. 


: ry rances, that t 
neutral nation, it was impoſſible to 


- juſt than 
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the government of the United States 
not to break entirely the union be- 
tween the two countries, it was im- 
'ffiBle to ſend again another em- 
bay without degrading the nation; 
until France had given the neceſſary 
aſſurances, that the ſacred right of 
embaſſadors ſhould be reſpected. 
As no aſſurance of that kind had 
taken place, he urged, from the 
hoſtile conduct of France to other 
governments, the neceſſity of mak · 
ing vigorous preparations for war. 
The preſident's -diſpofition for 
war with France was but ill reliſh 
the people of the United States. 

r. Adams had the good ſenſe to 
yield to this general repugnancez 
and therefore, in a meſfage to the 
ſenate (Feb. 25), ſtated that the 
propoſition for renewing the nego- 


tiation with France having excited 
univerſal attention, and become the 


general ſubje& of converſation i 
appeared to him that a new mode 


embaſſy would give more ſatisfaction 
to the legiſlative body and the na- 
tion, and be likely to aſſure a hap- 
jer reſult to the objects in view; 
ith this conviction, the preſident 
informed the ſenate, that he had 
named Meſſ. Elſworth, Henry, and 
the embaſſador at the Hague, Mr. 
Murray, as miniſters plenipotentiary 
to the French republic, to terminate 
by 4 treaty all differences between 
rance and the United States. The 
two former of theſe miniſters were 
not however to embark for Europ 
till they had received from the di- 
rectory direct and explicit afſu-. 
— — received 
in their characters, and enj | 
privileges granted by the 44 of 
nations; and till miniſters; or # 
miniſter, ſhould be with 
equivalent power to treat with 


them. . 
Nothing was more reaſonable and 
is requifition on e part 
2H of 
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of the preſident. The mode of diſ- 
miſſing the late negotiators was an 


aggravated inſult; but, as national 


reſentment was ſatisfied, or worn out, 
the French government gave the ne- 
ceſſary aſſurances, and che plenipo- 
tentiaries landed in Europe uſt after 
the events of the 18th of Brumaire. 
While ſymptoms of reconciliation 
and amity were diſcovering them- 
ſelves between the French republic 
and the United States, the breach 
between France and Hamburgh 
ſeemed; from the correſpondence of 
Bonaparte and the ſenate, to be 
3 wider. The ſenate had de- 
ivered up to the Engliſh govern- 


ment four Iriſhmen, two of whom, 


Napper Tandy and Blackwell, were 
officers in the ſervice of the French 
republic, and who were on their way 
to France, after having been ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaſt of Norway, 
The arreſt and long impriſonment 


of thoſe individuals had occaſioned 


frequent reclamations from the 
French government, and the ſenate 
had long heſitated between the de- 
mands of the French and the ge- 
nerally allowed rights of nations on 
the one hand, and the menaces and 
injunctions of the Ruſſian and Eng- 
liſh governments on the other. The 
court of Berlin, to whom the ſenate 
referred this matter, refuſed its in- 
terference, and rhe ſenate finally re- 
ſolved on delivering them up to 
England. The French government, 
exaſperated at this act, which it 
deemed a maniſeſt violation of the 
taw of- nations, paſſed a decree, in 
which, after recapitulating the ge- 
neral principles, ſuch as the duties 


which the laws of neutrality impoſe- 


on ſtates which enjoy its benefits, 
that the moſt ſacred of theſe duties 
was the removal of every act of hoſ- 


tility from the neutral territory, and 


the affording a ſecure protection and 
equal aſylum againſt all kind of vio. 
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lence exerciſed in virtue of the laws 
of war; after applying this doctrine, 


and contraſting its principles with 


tne conduct of the governments at 
war with the republic, and ſtating, 
that if thoſe crimes were not held up 
to public opinion with the reproba- 
tion which they deſerved, apprehen- 
ſions might be entertained, that one 
day the laws of war might become 
free from reſtraint, and the rights of 
peace without guarantee; that no 
barrier would any longer exiſt 
againſt the progreſs of a general diſ- 
ſolution, and that Europe would 
fall back rapidly into a ſtate of bar- 
bariſm : applying, in ſhort, the whole 
of thoſe poſit ions to the ſenate of Ham- 
burgh, and ſtating, that the deference 


of a government to atrocious orders 


could not be excuſed from the conſi- 
deration of its weakneſs, eſpecially 
when ſuch government had volun- 
taril od itſelf under ſuch de- 
pendence, and that this was the po- 
ſition of the ſenate of Hamburgh by 
ordering the impriſonment of Tandy, 
Blackwell, Morris, and Corbet, and 
refuſing their deliverance after the 
official proof that they were French 
Citizens and officers, which the French 
government confidered as a violation 
of the laws of nations, a crime agaiuſt 
humanity, and a ſerious offence 
againſt the French republic; m 
conſequence of this the French 


government decreed, that this viola- 


tion ſhould be denounced to every 
allied and neutral government ; that 
the French commercial and diplo- 
matic agents fhould immediately 
quit Hamburgh ; that every agent 
of the goverament of Hamburgh 
ſhould quit France; and that a ge- 
neral embargo ſhould be put on the 
Hamburgh veſſels in the ports of the 
republic. | 
The ſenate of Hamburgh, in ac- 
ceding to the menaces and injunc, 


tion of the courts of Peterſburgh and 


London, 
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London, had fallen into the ſame 
error as ſome other cabinets. The 
ſenate had refiſted the demands of 


the allied courts till the victorĩes of | 


the allies in Italy, Switzerland, and 
Holland, decided its choice ; but the 
reverſes which ſoon after took place 
led to another train of reflections, 
and prompted a long apologetic let- 
ter to Bonaparte. The anſwer of 
the conſul was very laconic ; We 
have received your letter, gentle- 
men. It does not juſtify you. 
Courage and virtue are the pre- 
| ſervers of ſtates; cowardice and 
vice their ruin, You have violated 
| hoſpitality, This never happened 
among the moſt barbarous hordes of 
the deſert. Your fellow-citizens will 
for ever reproach you. The two 
unfortunate men whom you have 
given up die illuſtrious ; but their 
blood will do more evil to their per- 
ſecutors than could have been done 
by an army.” WW 2 
The interval of the late revolu- 
tion, and the promulgation of the 
new conſtitution, was filled up by 
various acts reparatory of the blun- 
ders and crimes of the old directory. 
Among thoſe was the ſending out of 
the republic the emigrants who had 
been caſt aſhore at Calais, and had 
been dragged from dungeon to dun- 
geon, from tribunals to military 
commithons, by the orders of Mer- 
lin, who had been unable to bend 
either tribunal or commiſſion to his 
mandate of death. The French pro- 
vilionary government now declared, 
that it was no where written in the 
code of civiliſed nations, that ad- 
vantage ought to be taken of a ſhip- 
wreck, to deliver-up to the ven- 
geance of the laws unfortunate men 
who had eſcaped the fury of the 
waves; juſtifying the decree by ob- 
erving, that, whatever was their 


crime, it had been fully expiated, 
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and that the ſhipwreck had given 
them complete abſolution. N. 5 
Another decree of the govern- 
ment ordered the interment of the 
late pope, whoſe body had lain un- 
buried at Valence, with the accuſ- 
tomed funereal honours due to his 
rank. The decree ſtated, that this 
rſonage, reſpectable from his mis- 
ortunes, was for a moment hoſtile 
to France, only from the counſels of 
thoſe who ſurrounded his old 'age, 
and that it was conſiſtent with 
dignity of the French nation, all 
conformable to the ſenſibility of the 
national character, to beſtow marks 
of conſideration on a man who held 


one of the firſt ſtations on earth. A 


monument was alſo ordered to be 
erected on the place of his burial. 
One of the moſt extraordinary 
acts of the prodigality and corrup- 
tion of the late directory had been 
the ſending vaſt ſums of money out 
of France for the maintenance of the 
French priſoners in England. The 


pretence for this meaſure was an 


atrocious calumny reſpecting the ill 
treatment of the French priſoners in 
England ; which inſult the Engliſh 
e repulſed with becoming 
ignity. The farce of voluntary 
ſubſcription for thoſe victims of 
Engliſh barbarity came in aid of 
this ſtrange. project of ſpeculation, 
entered into by certain members of 
the government, who had diſcover- 
ed this new mode of diſſipating the 
treaſure of the republic, 'in order to 
ſwell their own. A decree of the 
conſuls annulled this ſyſtem of 
digality, of which the Engliſh had 
taken advantage, after expoſing the 
calumn 
founded. | 
While the government was ac- 
tively employed in correfting the 
blunders and repairing the wrongs 
of ity predeceſſors, it was not leſs at- 
2H-2 - tentively 


upon which it had been 
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tentively occupied in preparing ſuch and was proclaimed with the accuſ- 
meaſures as it deemed beſt fitted to tomed ſolemnity (24th December} 
hinder the return of ſimilar evils. throughout Paris. The declaration 
The commiſſions had been employ- of the rights of man, ſuch as li- 
ed for ſome time in reviſing and cor- berty, equality, the ſovereignty of 
.reting a conſtitution which had the people, and the developement of 
emanated from the laboratory of what were called fundamental prin- 
Sie yes, the great and leading points ciples, was not made the preface of 
of which were a grand elector, who this conſtitution, as of thoſe that had 
was to be ſupreme magiſtrate, hav- preceded it; becauſe, it was ſaid, 
ing under him two conſuls, one for theſe principles were ſo univerſally 
external, and the other for hume acknowledged, that their further ex- 
affairs, holding their places at the poſition was unneceſſary. The dif- 
will of the grand elector, who was poſitions of this conſtitution differed 
to be the ſupreme ruler of the ſtate, very materially in ſeveral points 
and alſo a conſervatory jury for life, from thoſe which had preceded it. 
naming from popular liſts the legiſ- The right of citizenſhip for 
Jative bodies; and among whofe Frenchmen is under the ſame regu- 
other avocations was to be that of lations as in the late conſtitutions, 
revoking, or, agreeably to the term as is alſo that of foreigners, except- 
then in uſe, abſorbing ſuch eitizens ing with reſpect to the time of pre- 
from talent or ambition ſhould vious refidence, which is extended 
acquire undue influence in the ſtate. from ſeven to ten years. The for- 
- » The grand elector, and the ſyſtem feiture of the right of citizenſhip is 
of abſorption, while they afforded the ſame. The European territory 
ſpeculation and amuſement to the of the French republic is divided in- 
politicians and wits of Paris, became to departments, and communial ar- 
matter of ſerious controverſy be- rondiſſements, or diſtricts. The ci- 
tween the two conſuls Sieyes and tizens of each communial diſtri 
Bonaparte. Theſe men were of chooſe thoſe amongſt them whom 
characters too ardent and deciſive to they judge beſt fitted for public em- 
Keep longer together than was ne- ployments. A liſt is formed of the 
ceſſary to obviate a common danger. tenth part of the citizens who com. 
The ſoldier was as haughty as the poſe that diſtri& ; and from this liſt 
ſtateſman was obſtinate. Who ſhould the public functionaries of the di- 
be the firſt or ſecond man in the ſtrict are choſen. The citizens who 
ſtate was a queſtion of high import, form this firſt lift of the communial 
and not eaſily to be ſolved. Each diſtri chooſe again a tenth part 
had their partiſans in the diſeuſſion, among themſelves, From this ſe- 
but the influence of Bonaparte at cond liſt, called the departmental liſt 
length decided the diſpute ; the title are choſen the public funCtionaries 
of grand elector was diſcarded, and of the department. From this de- 
the ſyſtem of abſorption ſhared the partmental liſt ariſes a third liſt, 
fame fate. PIR | choſen likewiſe by the perſons form- 
Alter various meetings of the con- ing the departmental Jiſt ; which 
ſuls and commiſſions, and lengthened third liſt comprehends thoſe who 
. diſcuſſions, the conſtitutjon received are eligible to national public func- 
the approbation of the great mijo- tions, Theſe liſts are filled up, in 
rity, and the ſanction of the whole, caſe of death, or abſence, ever) — 
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wears by the citizens, who may with- 
draw any name they think proper, 
and replace it by another, e firſt 
liſt is to be formed in theninth year 
of the republic; and all ſuch as are 
named immediately to public func- 
tions form a neceſſary part of thoſe 
who are eligible, The legiſlative 
power is compoſed of a tribunate, 
conſiſting of 100 members of 25 
years of age at leaſt, renewable a 
fifth part every year, and always re- 
eligible as long as they are kept on 
the national hiſt: of a ] iſlaive 
body compoſed of 300, whoſe mem- 
bers muſt be 3o years old at leaſt, 
and a fifth part of whom is annually 
renewed, but who are ineligible till 
the ſecond year: neither of theſe 
have the initiation of the laws, this 
is a prerogative of the executive 
power, which, by a council of ſtate, 
conſiſting of thirty members, pro- 
ſes the laws to the legiſlative 
y. Theſe laws are to be debated 
firſt by the tribunate, and, whether 
accepted or rejected by that body, 
are afterwards to be diſcuſſed by 
members of the tribunate, and of 
the council of ſtate, before the legiſ- 
lative body, who are ſilently to 
judge between the two parties, and 
— ly reject or accept the propoſi- 
ion. 
Although the legiſlative 

have not the Witlaties of the hy 
; the tribunate may expreſs its wiſh 
F reſpecting laws made, and to be 
5 made; reſpecting abuſes to correct; 
aud ameliorations in every part of 
the public adminiſtration; which 
wiſk is not, however, to be binding 
on any conſtituted authority, ar to 
be attended by any neceſſary conſe- 
—_ Every 
anction of the legiſlative body is to 
be promulgated in ten days by the 
firſt conſul. The renewal of the le- 
flative body is not to take place till 
e year ten, The ſeſſion is to laſt 


decree receiving the 
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faur months, but the legiſlature 
may be con voked on urgent occa- 
ſions, The tribunate forms a com- 
miſſion of ten or fifteen of its mem- 
bers, when it adjourns; which com- 
miſſion may continue, its ſittings, 
The ſalary of a tribune is 15,000 
livres; that of the members of the 
legifſative body 10,000 livres a year. 
The executive power is compoſed 
of the firſt conſul Bonaparte, wo 
promulgates the laws, names and 
diſmiſſes miniſters, generals, embaſ- 
ſadors, and counſellors of ſtate ; the 
officers of the army by ſea and land; 
the members of local adminiſtra- 
tions, and the commiſſaries of go- 
vernment at the tribunals; all the 
judges, criminal and civil, except 
juſtices of the peace, and the judges 
of the tri of reviſion, without 
the power of diſmiſſing them. The 
other powers are ſuch as were con- 
ferred on the late directory; the 
keeping up political relations, form- 
ing negotiations, making prelimi- 
nary ſtipulations, figning and con- 
cluding all treaties of peace, alliance, 
truce, neutrality, trade, and other 
conventions; all which declarations, 
treaties, and conventions, are pro- 
poſed, diſcuſſed, decreed, and pro- 
mulgated as laws. There are alſo 
two other conſuls (Cambaceres and 
Lebrun) named likewiſe by the con · 
ſtitution for the diſcuſſion of affairs 
with the firſt conſul ; but they have 
only a conſultative voice, and no 
right in the decifion, The conſuls 
are inviolable; they are named for 
ten years, and are re-eligible; the 
third conſul, for the firſt time, is 
named only for five years. The 
firſt conſul has, for the firſt two 
years, a ſalary of 500,000 livres; 
the others, three-tenths of the ſum 
allowed to the firſt, There is alſo a 
council of ſtate charged with the 
formation of the projeas of laws to 
be preſented to the legiſlative body, 
2H 3 with 
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with the regulation of public admi- 
niſtration, and alſo to reſolve ſuch 
difficulties as might occur in matters 
of adminiſtration. | 

The adminiſtration is confided to 
miniſters who ſuperintend the exe- 
cution of the_Jaws and the regula- 
tions of public adminiſtration, and 
without whoſe ſignature no act of 
government can have effect; and 
alſo to local adminiſtrations eſta- 
bliſhed in each communial or more 
extended diſtrict, and whoſe autho- 


rity is ſubordinate to that of the 


miniſters. The miniſters are re- 
ſponſible, each in their reſpective 
departments, for the execution of 
acts of government ſigned by them, 
and declared unconſtitutional by the 
ſenate; for the inexecution of the 
laws, and the regulations of public 
adminiſtration; for particular or- 
ders emanating ſrom them, if ſuch 
orders be contrary to the conſtitu- 


tion and to the adminiſtrative re- 


gulations. 
The judiciary power is compoſed 


of juſtices of the peace named by the 


citizens in each communial diſtrict; 
in civil matters of tribunals judying 
in the firſt inſtance, and tribunals of 
appeal; of correctional tribunals, 
from which there is appeal to 
criminal tribunals, whoſe judgment 
is without appeal to any other tri. 
bunal than that of reviſion, which 
is eſtabliſhed for the whole republic, 
which decides on all appeals againſt 
judgments where the forms of law 
have been violated, but can take no 
cogniſance of the matter itſelt, and 
which it ſends before another tri- 
bunal. The judges of thoſe diffe- 


| _=_ tribunals are choſen for life. 


he organiſation of the judiciary 
power is to be definitively regulated 


by laws on the baſis of the conſtitu- 


tion. 
The conſervatory power is com- 
poſed of a ſenate of ſixty · two mem- 


bers, choſen for life, and to be fixed 
at the number of eighty, chooſing 
two every ſucceſſive year till the 
number be completed. The choice 
of the members, in caſe of vacancy, 
is made by their own body on a liſt 


of three candidates, preſented by 


the tribunate, legiſlative body, and 
the fiiſt conſul ; whoſe choice, if it 
fall on the ſame individual, becomes 
obligatory on the ſenate. The age 
of forty years is required to be mem- 
ber of this body. They elect from 
the national liſt of candidates, pre- 
ſented by the departments, the legiſ- 
lators, the tribunes, the conſuls, the 
judges of reviſion, and the commit- 
ſions of the national accounts. They 
maintain or annul all acts which 
are denounced to them as unconſtitu- 
tional by the tribunate or the go- 
vernment, comprehending the no- 
mination of perſons deſignated on 
the national liſt. The firſt conſul, 
on the expiration of his functions, or 
on his reſignation, becomes ſenator 
by right; the other conſuls have the 
{ame privilege, but on the expira- 
tion only of their functions. Their 
ſalaries are the twentieth part of 
that of the firſt conſul, and taken 
from the revenues ariſing from the 
national domains. The two provi- 
ſionary conſuls, Sieyes and Ducos, 
are named members of this ſenate, 
who, in conjunction with the firſt 
aud third conſul named by the con- 
ſiitutiun, chooſe the majority of the 
ſenate, which majority fill up their 
body, and proceed to the other elec- 
tions. 

Such are the leading points of the 
conſtitution which was remitted by 


the conſuls to the examination and 


ſanction of the people, and which 
they repreſented in their addreſs 
as founded on the true principles of 
repreſentative 3 on the 
ſacred rights of property, equality, 


and liberty: they obicrved to 2 * 
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that the powers which it inſtituted 
would be ſtrong and ſtable, ſuch as 
they ought to be, in order to gua- 
rantie the rights of citizens, and the 
intereſts of the ſtate ; finally, that 
the revolution was accompliſhed on 
the principles with which it had bo- 
gun, and that it was concluded. 
Whether this conſtirution be 
founded on thoſe ſacred rights and 
true principles, and whether or not 
the revolution be finiſhed, is yet a 
point unſettled, What is declared 
of the preſent conſtitution was af- 
firmed of the laſt ; yet of the effi- 
ciency of that conſtitution we ex- 
7 our doubts on its firſt eſta. 
liſhment, and we have ſince ſeen 
not only every right and principle 
violated, but the revolutionary ſpirit 
raging more furiouſly and tyran- 
nically than at any other period, 
except the reign of terror, and re- 
kindling the flame of war on the 
continent. The vice, it will per- 
haps be ſaid, was not in the conſti- 
tution ſo much as in the men who 
were unhappily appointed to preſide 
over its direction. In order to exalt 
this new ſyſtem of government, it 
was judged neceſſary to depreciate 
that which had fallen. The late 
conſtitution was in ſtronger alliance 
with the exerciſe of the principles of 
the evolution; political liberty was 
more minutely diſſeminated, while 
the preſent acknowledges equally 
the principle, but reſtrains the prac- 
tice. The latter was better fitted 
for an enlightened nation in the ha- 
bitude of freedom ; the preſent more 
accommodated to a people in the 
apprenticeſhip of liberty, and learn- 
ing to become free. On the pro- 
bable conſequences of this new reva- 
lution it were endleſs to ſpeculate, 
and idle to propheſy ; the European 
world has, fince the French revolu- 
non, been too often deceived to truſt 
to aay other guide than experience; 
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the tree may appear robuſt and a 


flouriſhing, but it can be known 
only by its fruits. If the failure of 
the late conſtitution has been juſtly 
attributed to the folly, tyranny, and 
treaſon which preſided over its 
deſtinies, the exiſtence of the preſent 
is not ſo immediately threatened. 
Of the perſons named to places by 
the conſtitution, Bonaparte and 
Sieves hold the firſt rank. The 


conteſt for ſupremacy in the hierar- 
chy of government was at firſt warm 


ly diſputed between theſe chiefs, 
The victory was decided in favour of 
Bonaparte ; but public jealouſy, if 
not public favour, ſtill held ſtrongly 
to Sieyes. 
conſolidation of Bonaparte's power 
to diminiſh as much as 
preſtige in favour of his rival. The 


It was neceſſary for the 


poſlible this 


ſnare was coarſe, and obvious, yet 


Bonaparte, it ſeems, had diſcovered. 


the nature of his game. In the eagle 


ſoaring to the ſun, he found traces 


of the kite that ſtoops to carrion, 
Sieyes, ſtruggling for power, was 
deemed ambitious; but he was re- 


ſpectable, and approved; he had 


even a very large minority in his, 
favour. His more fortunate rival, for 
the preſent, might have ſoared a- 


bove him, but Sieyes was an object 


conſtantly in view. His name was 
interwoven with the revolution ; 
thoſe who diſliked his ambition had 


confidence in his principles. To 


deſtroy this laſt hold, it was neceſſary 
to tempt his avarice. The bait ſuc- 
ceeded, and Bonaparte felt his feat 


ſolid and permanent the moment 


that Sieyes accepted the eſtate of 


Croſne, a national domain of 6067. 
ſterling a year, which the legiſlative 


commiſſions were inſtructed to offer 


him. Half of France regarded the 


offer as an inſulr, and the other half 


no way doubted of Sieyes's inſtant 
rejection. Both were aſtoniſhed and 
diſappointed. Sieyes ſwallowed with 

2H 4 greedineſs 
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greedineſs the bait; but to render the ci-devant duke of Praftin, Cor. 
the tranſaction more ludicrous, the nudet, Chaſſet; and men of pro- 
national eſtate ſo ignominiouſly be- perty, ſuch as Lecoulteux and per- 
ſtowed was diſcovered to be the regaux, bankers; ſome were of 
E of a private citizen. Sieyes ſmall note, and very few were ex- 
aving incurred the diſgrace, was ceptionable. As ſoon as the ſenate 
reſolved not to loſe the profit, but was filled up, the members proceed- 
followed up his diſhonour with all ded to the nomination of the tri- 
the fervour of avaricious intrigue, bunes, and of the legiflative body. 
and procured the mutation of his The former was intended to be com- 
unenjoyed domain into a ſum of poſed af active young men of ſpirit 
money of thrice the'value, and patriotiſm, vigilant and jealous 
Sieyes received, with this hire of of the rights of the people, and of 
his public ſervices, the ſuperaddition the power of the executive govern- 
of a place for life, with 2 livres ment, The greater number of 
a year as ſenator: his colleague, the thoſe who were elected to this of- 
ex- director Ducos, who had no other fice had acted honourable parts in 
merit than blind obedience to the the revolution; a few were ſeated 
will of the other, was rewarded like- from motives of private friendſhip, 
wiſe with a ſimilar appointment :— and by the influence of intrigue. 
the ſecond and third conſuls were The nomination to the legiſlative 
Cambaceres and Lebrun; the one body was more exceptionable, the 
a lawyer of eminence, who had bent greater part was compoſed of mem- 
to every. party in the revolution, | of the late councils: numbers, 
but who had more particularly at- no doubt, deſerved this diſtinction, 
tached himſelf to the civil conctrns but others were alſo named, of 
of the ſtate, and who had arranged whoſe -opinions nothing -had been 
a civil code, which it is expected heard, or who had been known only 
will be ſoon preſented to the con- for their cowardly complaiſance to 
fideration of the legiſlature, Le - the direRorial regimen of Rewbell 
brun, who formerly held a place and Merlin. | 
under the monarchy, is ſtill an a- The council of ſtate choſen by 
vowed royaliſt, a man of buſineſs, the- firſt conſul was compoſed, for 
and alſo a poet. The power of theſe the moſt part, of men eminent for 
. conſuls. was not very extenſive, talent in the reſpective ſections to 
* - and they were regarded as little elſe which they were appointed; ſuch 
than maſters of the ceremonies to as Boulay de la Meurthe, Emmery, 
the firſt. To theſe two conſuls, Chaptal, Fourcroy, Petiet, Regnaud, 
and the two ſenators, was intruſted Gantheaume, Jollivet, Tarbe : there 
the nomination. of the majority of were others leſs approved in this 
the ſenate. Their choice in general corps, ſuch as Ræderer, Real, and 
fell on men whoſe conduct through Berlier; but the general compoli- 
the revolution had been meritorious, tion was an union of as much ta- 
fuch as Creuze, Latouche, Lenoir, lents and integrity as could, perhaps, 
Laroche, and Kellerman; on men at that ſeaſon be found in France. 
of ſcience, fuch as Berthollet, Lace- The conſervatory ſenate and the 
de, Laplace, Monge; men of conſuls proceeded to the nomination 
— ſuch as Cabanis, Volney, of the members of the reſpective ad- 
and Garat; the choice likewiſe of miniſtrations _— m— 
this majority fell on defervi en; ti ä e war 
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preſuming, and with good reaſon, 
on its general and ſpeedy adoption. 
Regiſters were opened in every com- 
mune, in which citizens inſcribed 
their votes, either of acceptance or 
rejection, as their principles or opi- 
nions directed. The conſuls mean- 
while took poſſeſſion of the reins of 
overnment, of which they gave of- 
be notice (27th December) to the 
conſervatory ſenate, by letter; in 
which they promiſed, © that they 
would employ, in every circum- 
ſtance, all means in their power to 
deſtroy the ſpirit of faction, create a 
public ſpirit, and conſolidate the 
conſtitution, truſting that the ſenate 
would join them in preventing the 
machinations of ill- inclined men, if 
any ſuch had obtained admiſſion 
into the firſt offices of the ſtate.” 
The laſt paragraph of this official 
letter was underſtood as an admoni- 
tion to the ſenate, not only for the 
lightneſs and partiality with which 
they had admitted certain perſons 
into the different branches of the 
leyiſlature, but alſo a gentle repri- 
mand for the ſpirit of oppoſition 
which had been conſtantly main- 
tained, during the nomination, to 
every recommendation made by 
Bonaparte. . 
The firſt attentions of the con- 
ſuls, after their inſtallation, were 
directed towards the departments 
of the weſt, where the civil war, 
though it had conſiderably. abated 
of its-fierceneſs by the ſubmiſſion 
of various chiefs, ſtil} continued to 
deſolate and diſorganiſe the coun- 
try. As this was the moſt ruinous 
mity that affected the ſtate, ſuch 
coercive meaſures were reſolved on 
as ſhould bring it to a ſpeedy, and, if 
neceſſary, a terrible termination, A 
conſular manifeſto was therefore ad- 
dreſſed (25th December) to the in- 
tabitants of thoſe departments, in 
which the conſuls repreſented; that 
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it was become their duty to ſtop the 
progreſs of this war, and totally ex - 


tinguiſh it, but that they were un- 
willi 


lling to employ the force put ĩato 
their Fands till they had exhauſted 
every mode of perſuaſion and juſtice, 
The authors of theſe commotions 
were repreſented as the frantic par- 
tifans of two men (the two brothers 
of Lewis XVIth) who had neither 
done honour to their wank by the 
exhibition of any virtues, nor to 
their misfortunes by any ſplendid 
action, and who lived deſpiſed a- 
mong foreigners, where they had 
accumulated hatred without inſpir- 
ing a ſingle ſentiment of eſteem: 
the reſt were traitors, ſold to foreign 
ers, and inſtruments of their 
ry 3 or ruffians ſeeking food, and 
impunity for their crimes, in the dif-. 
orders which they committed and 
fomented: to ſuch as theſe, the go- 
vernment owed neither reſpect nor 
declaration of its principles: but 
there are citizens, continues the 
manifeſto, who are dear to the coun- 
try, who have been ſeduced by the 
machinations of the former ; to thoſe 
we owe truth, and information. 
Unjuſt laws, the manifeſto acknow- 
ledged, had been promulgated and 
executed; arbitrary acts had alarm- 
ed the ſecurity of citizens, and the 
liberty of conſcience; in every de- 
rtment, names unjuſtly or care- 
dy inſerted on the liſt of emi- 
rants had affected citizens who 
d never quitted their country, nor 
even their homes; the great prin- 
ciples, in ſhort, of ſocial order had 
been violated. After this frank de- 
claration, juſtificatory in ſome mea- 
ſure of the reſiſtance which had 
been made, the manifeſto ſtared, 
that it was to repair this injuſtice, 
and thoſe errors, that a government 
founded on the ſacred baſis of li- 
berty and equality had been 
claimed and acknowledged by the 
nation; 
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nation; that it would be the con- 
ſtant will, as it was the intereſt and 
glory of the firſt magiſtrates, to heal 
evefy wound of the ſtate ; the evi- 
dence of which intention might be 
found in the various acts of juſtice 
which had emanated from them, 
ſome of which the manifeſto enu- 
merated ; ſuch as the repeal of the 
diſaſtrous law reſpecting hoſtages, 
the forced loan, and the recall of 
multitades from exile ; that liberty 
of conſcience was guarantied by the 
conſtitution; that the edifices for 
public worſhip were reſtored to the 
people ; that particular attention 


mould be paid to ſuch departments 


as had been viſited by extraordi- 
nary calamities; and that every diſ- 
poſition to induſtry, whether in agri- 
culture or manufactures, ſhould find 

the moſt marked encouragement. , 
Aſter making theſe avowals of 
wrongs on the part of the late go- 
vernment, and promiſes of amend- 
ment on that of the preſent, the 
inhabitants of the weſt, to whom 
plenary remiſſion for all paſt offences 
was offered, were invited to rally 
round a conſtitution which pre- 
ſented ſuch benefits, to ſeparate 
themſelves from thoſe who perſiſted 
in miſleading them, and to return 
to their homes and their habitual 

occupations. To ſuch as were dif- 
obedient, or regardleſs of the invita. 


tion, the dreadful alternative of the 


ravages and deſolation of war was 
held out : but of this horrible expe- 
dient the conſuls were perſuaded 
that no uſe would be made, ſince 
henceforth no ſentiment would ani- 
mate Frenchmen but that of love 
for their country. The miniſters 
of a God of peace,” added they in 
the concluſion of their addreſs, 
« will be the firſt promoters of recon- 
ciliation and concord; they will 
© ſpeak to the heart the language they 
learnt at the ſchool of their maſter ; 
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they will enter thoſe temples which 
are now opened again to them, and 
offer, with their fellow-citizens, the 
ſacrifice which ſhall expiate the 
crimes of war, and the blood which 
it has cauſed to be ſhed,” 

This ſeaſonable and conciliatory 
addreſs, ſo oppoſite in its views and 
tendency to the perſecuting dra- 
gonades of the late government, 
was followed by a conſular decree, 
which ſtated, that in the decade after 
the publication, in the communes 
forming the arrondiſſement of the 
army of England, the bands of 
inſurgents ſhould diſſolve them- 
ſelves, and every inhabitant return 
to his commune; that arms ofevery 
kind, particularly the artillery and 
muſkets which had been furniſhed 
by the Engliſh, ſhould be depoſited 
in certain places, and agreeably 
to the mode which ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed by general Hedonville; 
that an entire and abſolute amneſty 
ſhould be granted to the inhabi. 
tants of the weſtern departments 
for all paſt events; and that the 
communes which ſhould remain in 
rebellion ſhould be declared out of 
the conſtitution, and treated as ene- 
mies of the French nation. 

The admonitions contained in 
this proclamation were, ſoon after 
ſeconded by other and more pow- 
erful conſiderations, the detail of 
which belongs to another epocha. 
The important events which had 
taken piace in the interior of the 
French republic have left in arrear 
the recital of what during that time 
had been paſling without the fron- 
tiers, with a ſketch of which the 
account of the tranſaQious of the 
preſent year will be cloſed. 

After the ſignal victories gained by 
the French over the united armies 
of Auſtrians and Ruſſians, under 
Korſakow at Zurich, and Suwar- 


row in the little cantons, the allied 
| armics 


\ 
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armies found themſelves towards the 
beginning of November in the ſame 
poſition, and in the ſame lines, 
which the Auſtrian army had occu- 
ied before its entry into Switzer- 
lad, by the Griſons and the Thur- 
gau. Theſe lines, though very 
extended, were nevertheleſs almoſt 
impregnable, becanſe the moſt con- 
ſiderable interval between the ſup- 
ports of the wings was covered by 
the Lake of Conſtance, The ſe- 
curity which reſulted from this ad- 
vantage permitted the archduke to 
keep his poſition at Schaffhauſen, 
between the Danube and Switz- 
erland, He had fixed his head- 
quarters at Donaueſchingen, from 
whence he kept his eye on Baſil, 
where Maſſena was making demon- 
ſtrations of attack to favour the 
paſſage of the river and the new 
movements of the French on the 
Lower Rhine. At the ſame time 
the archduke, ſupported on his right 
by the corps of general Stzarray 
and of prince Charles of Lorraine, 
took meaſures for filling up by his 
left the void which the retreat of 
the French army had left in the 
Griſons and the Voralberg. 
Suwarrow aſſembled his army in 
the neighbourhood of Lindau on 
the Lake of Conſtance, and rallied 
alſo the divifions of Korſakow ; 
theſe two Ruflian armies were ſtill 
reſpectable, their loſs not having 
exceeded much more than half their 
original number. They yet occu- 
p.ed towards the end of October 
the important poſt of Bregantz, 
but were ſoon after relieved by Ba- 
varian troops, when the Ruſſian di- 
viſions of artillery, which had re- 
turned from Italy by the Tyrol, 
had reached the heights of Kemp- 
ten, Suwarrow, who had already 
ſent back his cavalry on bis rear, 
began his retreat, transferring his 
bead- quarters and the line of- his 
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firſt cantonments to Memmingen; 
the corps of the prince of Conde 
filed off from this army upon Augſ- 
burg, 
ters either in the town or its neigh- 


bourhood. From this defection of 


the Ruſſian general, the archtluke's 


ſituation became extremely critical. 
He however contrived, by the good 
choice of poſitions, on a line of 
about fourſcore leagues, from the 
famous poſt of Nauders, at the 


to take their winter · quar- 


_ = 


entrance of the Engadin, on the. 


frontier of the Tyrol, down to Phi- 


lipſhurg, to keep up on the right 


fide of the Rhine a reſpectable de- 
fenſive, with leſs than 60,000 men, 


againſt ſuperior forces, The French, 


after having ſecured their poſitions 


on the left lide of the Lake of Con- 


ſtance, puſhed their advantages on 


the fide of the Griſons by the Valley 
of Diſentis. The generals Soult, - 
Loiſon, ahd Mortier, diſlodged 


ſucceſſively the corps of the rear- 


guard, which had held firm in the 7 


principal paſſes, and forced them 
to retreat on the other fide of the 
Rhine, by the bridges of Rechnau 
and Feldſberg, which were burnt. 
The imperial regiment of Brechain- 
ville ſuffered much in this retreat; 


Coire was evacuated; general Lin- 


ken, who had replaced general 
Hotze in the command bf all 
this frontier of the Voralberg and 
the Tyrol, kept up the poſt of 


Mavyenfield, - his communications 
with Feldkirch, and transferred his 
head-quarters to Pludentz in the 


Voralberg. 


The French advanced no fur- 
ther. Matſena made no attempts 
to force the imperialiſts to evacuate 


the whole of the Griſons, fince an 


attack, which would have been ne- 


ceſſarily bloody, would have had 
at that moment no determined ob- 


ject. He employed himſelf in 
bringing together the different corps 
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of his army, and concentrating the 
greateſt part on Bail and on Zu- 
rich, the entrenchments of which 
he raiſed and augmented ; with- 
drawing from the Vallais general 
Thureau's diviſion, and leaving 
only a few traops. under the com- 
mand of general Jacopin. All the 
paſſes on the fide of St. Gothard 


and the Simplon were cloſed up by 


the ſnows. Theſe regions of eter- 
nal winter, thoſe ſeas of ice, were 
no longer attainable by the travel- 
ler, whoſe curioſity, heretofore loſt 
in his aſtoniſhment at the ſublimity 
of nature, will henceforth enlarge 
its reſearches to other objects, and 
trace the veſtiges of camps and the 
dreadful images of war, which have 


annexed another kind of celebrity 


to thoſe molt aſtoniſhing points of 
the globe. 

After the evacuation of Switzer- 
land by the allies, under circum- 
ſtances ſo much the more unfavour- 

able, as they deſtroyed that mutual 


Confidence ſtill more neceſſary in 
< reverſes than in proſperity, the ca- 


binet of Vienna, by the advice, as 


it is ſaid, of the archduke, took 


the wiſe reſolution of carrying all 
its efforts to its wings, and of reſt- 
ing in a ſtate of paſſive obſervation 
with reſpe& to Switzerland. The 
wiſdom, of this meaſure was ſo 


much the more manifeſt, as, if the 
French continued to maintain for 


a longer time in Switzerland the 


- moſt numerous of their three. ar- 


mies, they could not but ſuffer 
much from the ſcarcity of ſubſiſt- 
ence. They were too ſtrong to re- 
main in obſervation before an in- 


ferior army, and not ſufficiently in 
force, or too much fatigued, to re- 


ſume the offenſive. towards Suabia 
or Bavaria: if, on the contrary, 
the war vigorouſly carried on 1n 
Italy, and on the Lower Rhine, 


forced the French government to 


withdraw part of its troops from 
Switzerland, the great advantage of 


this advanced ſituation of the 


French on the Tyrol would be neu- 
traliſed, and the balance beeome re- 
eſtabliſhed. 3. | 
But it was in Italy, above all, 
that the houſe of Auſtria was inter- 
eſted in following up its firſt ſuc- 
ceſſes. Every thing had been made 
ſubordinate to the retaking of Man- 
tua and Lombardy, Suwarrow had 
cheaply gained himſelf a reputation 
in taking advantage · of the firſt vic- 
tories of general Kray ; but what 
aſtoniſhed the court of Vienna was, 
that thoſe advantages had had no 
happier conſequences for the allits, 


and that Moreau with his dimini(h- 


ed band had ſtopped in the plains of 
the Po the hitherto rapid progreſs 
of the victorious army. The court 
of Vienna, however, felt all the 
importance of retaining at any 
price conqueſts ſo dearly purchaſed; 
and as. ſoon as the retreat of the 
Ruſſian army was decided, all the 
reinforcements of Auſtrian troops 
which could be collected in Ca- 
rinthia, in the Tyrol, and in the 
Venetian ſtates, were directed to- 


wards the army of generals Melas 


and Kray. Theſe generals, who 
had joined their forces at the affair 
of Foſſano and Savigliano, after- 
wards ſeparated, Melas endea- 
voured to form the inveſtment of 
Coni, which the French, maſters 
of the high valleys, rendered ex- 
tremely difficult, whilſt Kray march- 
ed with a great body of infantry 
into the Valley of Aoſta, and forced 
them to repaſs Mount Jouvet. The 
divifon of Ott and Frolich were 
employed before Rome, and that 
of the latter afterwards at Ancona. 
Klenau continued to block Genoa 
on the ſide of the river of the all, 
and puſhed his poſts as far as Ri- 
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guch was the poſition and the diſtri» 
bution of the forces of the Auſtrian 


army, which, as has been obſerv- 


ed, ſeemed to redouble its activity 
after the departure of the auxiliary 
Ruſſian army. The total force of 
the army under the orders of gene- 
ral Melas, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, was eſtimated at 60,000 men. 
His chief aim was the capture of 
Coni, and the taking from the 
French this key of Piedmont, 
which was the beft ſituated for fa- 
vouring their offenſive operations at 
the opening of the campaign; while 
they were {till more ſtrongly inter- 
eſted ia preſerving it, as it extend- 
ed and ſecured the baſis of their 
defence of the Ligurian territory. 

Championet, in order to be with- 
in reach of parrying the blows 
which were aimed at his left, trans- 
ferred his head-quarters from Cor- 
nigliano to Finale. Thoſe of Me- 
las were at La Trinita, about four 
or five leagues from Coni. A war 
of poſts took place between detach- 
ments of the two armies, the object 
of which was to form and prevent 
the inveſtment of this place. The 
two generals Sian; attempted 
to divert each other's attention, and 
divide their forces. Klenau, who 
from his pofition at Ripalto had 
orders to advance upon Genoa, 
was beat back to Sarzana by general 
Miollis. The French, taking ad- 
vantage of the ſecurity afforded to 
the northern part of the Genoeſe 


territory by the poſt of Bochetta, 


marched dewn to Novi, of which 
they took poſſeſſion, made a vigor- 
ous attack at Rivalta on general 
Karaczy, and threatened an in- 
curſion on the fide of Placentia, 
towards the Milaneſe, However 
ſerious theſe diverſions, they did 
not take off the attention of either 
party from the principal object. 

clas aſſembled the army deſtined 


for the ſiege, and ſent reinforee- 
ments to Karaczy and Klenau, Co- 
ni was blocked by the three gene- 
rals, Ott, Nobili, and Gotteſheim; 
the Auſtrian head-quarters were 
transferred to Montenera, and pre- 
parations for the ſiege were carried 
on with vigour. 
Championet, on his ſide, after 
having confided to general St, 
the head and right of his line, t 
lace of Genoa, and the- poſts ad- 


jacent, collected at Coni all his 


forces, and went thither in perſon. 
He had called in the detached cor 

which he united to the army of t 

Alps, and it appeared that with the 
garriſon of Coni he had about 
25,000 men. Several ſkirmiſhes 
took place between the advanced 
poſts, the ſucceſs of which was 
various, when Championet refolves 
to give battle to diſengage Coni, 
having formed the project of en- 
veloping the right wing of the 
Auſtrian army on the fide of Fof- 
ſano and Savigliano; to cut of 
their communications with their 


magazines at Bra and Turin, and 


force general Melas to fight in 4 
diſadvantageous poſition; or draw 
off from Coni by quitting the en- 
trance of the plains of Piedmont; 
which plan of attack was combined 


with the movements which genera} 


Dutm-{me was to make by the valley 
of Suza, in leading a column upon 
Pignerol and Saluzza. | 

a order to conceal his inten- 
tions, Championet manceuvred b 
his right, and made general Vic- 
tor attack the poſts of Chiuſa'and 
Villa Nova, which were ſucceſ- 
ſively evacuated by 
This column advanced as far ag 


Mendovi, which refuſed to ſurren- 


der ; Ceva was alſo blocked up, 
and other poſts taken. In the courſe 
of the following days, the-French 
diviſions of the left and centre 


marched 


Auſtrians. - 


. 


: 
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marched ſorward ; Lemoine follow - 
ed the left of the Stura, Champio- 
net marched upon Renchi, Grenier's 
diviſion approached the place of 
Foſſano; and while general Freſſi- 
net (iſt Nov.) took poſſeſſion of the 
entrenchments of Caſtelletto, on the 
right of the Stura, general Duheſme 
attacked and carried the Auſtrian 
poſts erftrenched near Pignerol. 
Theſe attacks made at the ſame 


time on the two banks of the Stura 


gave place to very ſharp engage” 
ments between the heads of the 
French columns and the corps of 
the Auftrian army which guarded the 
principal poſts. The advantage 
had been hitherto on the ſide of the 
French; they had broken the line 
of inveſtment, takeh a number of 
priſoners, and made preparations 
for following up their firſt ſucceſſes. 
General Melas having diſcovered 
Championet's project, detached the 
greater part of his forces towards 
is right, having meditated himſelf 
'the ſurrounding the left wing of the 
French; for which — 
declined with his left, and evacuated 
Mendovi, haraſſed by the French, 
abandoning his entrenchments be- 


tween the Stura and the Tanaro, 


where he had fixed his head - quar- 
ters, and took an oblique poſition 
between Foſſano and Marienne, 
below Savigliano, of which the 
French had gained poſſeſſion. The 
two armies were now in preſence of 
each other, between the rivers of 
Grana and Stura. Melas, extend- 
ing his rigbt, obliged the French 
to extend their left, detaching 
themſelves further from Coni, 
and conſequently weakening their 
line, and - conſtrained to fight 
with inferior forces, eſpecially in 
cavalry, and on more uncovered 
round, Championet, anxious to 
orm his junction with Duheſme's 
column, which was not half a day's 


e had 
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march diſtant, which had gained 
poſſeſſion of Saluzzo, and was pre- 
paring to paſs the Wraita, ordered 
general Victor to march his divi- 
fion upon Foſſano, and Grenier to 
fall down on Savigliano, Such was 
the pofition of the French army 


(auth November), when it received 


orders to advance, and attack the 
imperialiſts ; general Grenier was 
to march upon Marienne, Genola, 
and Foſſano, Melas had made his 
diſpoſitions to attack the French on 
the. ſame day, on the ſame points, 
and preciſely in the ſame directions. 
General Ott headed a column from 
Marienne upon Savigliano, general 
Mitrewſky a ſecond on the ſame 


point, and general Elnitz a third 


from Foſſano upon Genola. Ge- 
neral Gotteſheim was charged to 


make, with the garriſon of Foſſano, 
two falſe attacks upon Morezzo, in 


order to occupy and check the 


right and the centre of the French, 
during the attack directed on their 


left upon Savigliano. | 
On the morning of the ſame day 
the correſponding diviſions of the 


two armies formed, and began their 


march at the ſame time. Thoſe 
columns met; the action began by 
the ſhock of that of general Ott, 
which marched upon Savigliano, 
againſt general Grenier's column, 
which marched upon Marienne. 
Thoſe two columns attacked with 
ardent bravery, ſought to turn each 


other, mingled in each other's ranks, 


and fought with fury. The French 
infantry ſupported and repelled 
ſeveral charges of cavalry ; but at 
length general Grenier was obliged 
to give way, and retreated in g | 
order on Savigliano, from. whence 
he was afterwards diſlodged by the 
united columns of Ott and. Mi- 
trowſky, and threw himſelf by his 
right flank, on the ſide of Genola. 
The croſſed attack under the * 
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of the place of Foſſano, between ge- 
neral Victor's diviſion, and thoſe of 
general Elaitz and Gotteſheim, was 
not leſs vigorous. The imperialiſts 
were three times repulſed ; three 
times the French columns attacked: 
general Richepanſe, at the head of 
the cavalry, charged the artillery; 

eneral Adrien was killed. T 
oſs of the poſt of Savigliano, and 
the progreſs of the right wing, forced 
Championet, in ſpite of this obſti- 
nate refiſtance, to make this diviſion 
fall back on Valdizzio, which was 
the centre of the poſition of the 
French. Melas attacked them in the 
afternoon with the whole, of his 
forces;—and as Championet could 
keep this poſition no longer, 
without riſking being ſurround- 
ed, he withdrew with his left 
wing on Contala, ordered gene- 
ral Victor's divifion, which form- 
ed his right, to fall back alſo, and 
divided it between the . poſts of 
Ronchi and Morrizzo. While the 
French were retreating on Contala, 
general Duheſme arrived a few mo- 
ments too late on the Maria, after 
a forced and very painful march, 
and attacked Savigliano, where ge- 
neral Ott had left 
and two ſquadrons; he marched 
upon Marienne, and found himſelf 
on the rear of the Auſtrian army; 
but as ſoon as he was aſſured of the 
rares of the two armies, and after 
av ing ſuſtained the attack of a di- 
viſion which general Sammarin had 
orders to lead againſt him, he retreat- 
ed to his former poſitionat Saluzzo. 
Melas meeting with no further 
obſtacles, concentrated his columns 
before Contala. Night put an end 
to thoſe different engagements, in 
which both armies had undergone 
conſiderable loſs, The French, 
forced to yield the field of battle 
on their left, which was haraſſed 
and flanked by the cavalry, ſuffered 
greatly on that day.Championettook 


only a battalion- 
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advantage of the night to 43 
Contala ; a part of his left fell back 
to Demonte, the Valley of the Stu- 
ra; and Grenier's diviſion, crofing 
Coni, retreated to the left of the 
torrent of the Geſſa. The next day 
Melas attacked the poſt of Moraz- 
zo, when a conſiderable body, whoſe 
retreat was cut off, were compelled - 
to lay down their arms ; the greater 
part of general Victor's and Le- 
moine's diviſions retreated to the 
entrenched camp of Madonna del 
Olmo. Championet was thus com- 
pelled, by the loſs of the battle of 
Genola, to leave Coni to its own 
defence, and had loſt on that day, 
and in the attacks on the day after, 
more than 8000 men, about a third 
of his effective force. The army 
was thus ſeparated into three corps; 
the one under Coni, the other c>- 
vering its retreat by the Colle di 
Tende, and a third under Mondo- 
vi, having its retreat ſecure by the 
Valley of the Tanaro. 

Melas, from the notice he re- 
ceived of the diſperſion of Cham- 
pionet's columns, reſolved to pur- 
ſue them into the high valleys, 
to force them from Goni, and 
form the inveſtment- of the. place 
on the weſt. In the various expe» 
ditions made by the Auſtrian co- 
lumas into thoſe different valleys; 
the French were driven back on 
every quarter; Duheſm?'s divifion 
retreated from Saluzzo by Suza, 
acroſs the French frontiers to Bri- 
ancon; the entrenched camp of 
Madonna del Olmo was evacuated ; 
Grenier's diviſion fell back to the 
top of the Apennines to Limona 
near the Colle di Tende, and the 
important poſt of Demonte, at the 
head of the Valley of the Stura, was 
occupied (gth November) by the 
imperialiſts. In order to complete 
the inveſtment, and begin the ſiege 
of Coni, it was neceſſary to expel 
the French troops entirely 2 

their 
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their various poſts in the vicinity 
of the place, Championet was 
ſill at Mondovi with the two di- 
viſions of his right wing; from 
which they were Jiflodged, after a 
deſperate reſiſtance, and compelled 


do retreat up the Tanaro upon Ca- 


reſio. General Grenier, forced 
from Limona, retreated upon the 
Colle di Tende; and the valley of 
Stura, beyond the barricades, was 
likewiſe occupied by an Auſtrian 
diviſion. 
After theſe various ſucceſſes, 
Melas ſummoned Coni to ſurren- 
der, .and, on the refuſal of the 
commander, began the operations 
of -the ſiege. The main of the 
army was encamped at Bergo San 
Dalmazzo, where the, Auſtrian ge- 
neral fixed his head-quarters, plac- 
ing corps of obſervation in different 
irections, ſo as to prevent every 
means of relief. While Melas was 
thus labouring to form the inveſt- 
ment of Coni, general Kray, on 
the other ſide, was charged with 
operations no leſs important. This 
general had advanced towards Ac- 
qui, of which he took poſſeſſion, 
after repulſing the French under 


general St. Cyr, who, abandoning 


their various poſts, retreated upon 
the Scrivia, and took poſt on the 
reverſe of the mountains of Novi, 
which they fortified, with the in- 
tention of maintaining themſelves. 
It was in this poſition that general 
Kray undertook to force them, 
and ſucceeded. The French, after 
a vigorous reſiſtance, were com- 
pelled to retreat. This diverſion, 
calculated to keep the French 
within the territory of Genoa, was 
of the greateſt importance to Me- 
las; who, having no longer to fear 
leſt Championet ſhould draw rein- 
forcements from the corps of the 
army of St, Cyr, could in full ſe- 
curity undertake the ſiege of Coni. 
General Klenau, having made ſonte 


tulation of Rome, 


progreſs on the eaſt of Genoa, wt 
attacked by general d'Arnaud, and 


driven back with loſs; the eaſtern 


territory of Genoa was cleared 
the head-quarters of the French 
were eſtabliſhed at Pietra; $000 
men occupied the Colle di Tende, 
and the range of the heights which 
covered Genoa and the weſtern 
coaſt, as far as Nice. 

The Ligurian republic was the 
only territory which now remained 
of all the French conqueſts in 
Italy, The town of Ancona had 
ſurrendered. This place had been 
for ſome months blocked- up by a 
ſquadron of Ruſſian and Turkiſh 
ſhips, and inveſted on the land fide 
by a conſiderable army of inſur- 
gents under the orders of Lahoz, 
a general in the Ciſalpine ſervice, 
who had gone over to the allies; 
The town was bombarded, but 
vigorouſly defended by a garriſon 
conſiſting of 2,500 men, under the 
—. of general Monnier, 
who had repulſed the befiegers in 
ſeveral ſallies, in one of which La- 
hoz was killed. After the capi- 
1e, general Frolich 
had led his divifion to the attack. 
The French general, altogether 
abandoned, judged 'it hopeleſs to 
continue the ſtruggle againſt fo 
vaſt a ſaperiority of force; after a 
ſevere bombardment of forty-eight 
hours, therefore, a capitulation was 
agreed on (14th Nov.), and the gut 
riſon ſurrendered themſelves priton- 
ers of war. The conducł of the Au- 
ſtrian general marſhal Frolich, in 
the capture and capitulation of this 
place, is ſaid to have been one of 
the principal cauſes of the miſun- 
derſtanding between the two im- 
perial courts. L 

| The fiege of Conj was carried on 
with great vigour; the French, far 
from being able to offer it any af- 
fiſtante, had continued to fall back. 
Championet's head - quarters =_ 
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trans ferred to Sorpello, a little town 
at a ſmall diſtance from Nice. The 
ſummit ofthe Apennines at the Colle 
di Tende were abandoned by the 
French, and the general in chief, 
continuing to cover the Ligurian 
Apennines from Finale to Gavi, 
had reinforced with 4000 men the 
poſts oppoſed to general Belle- 
garde's diviſion, on the fide of 
Ormea, On the other fide of the 
live, the French army had marched 
again upon Novi, and Acqui, of 
which they took poſſeſſion, but 
were afterwards diſlodged, and 
forced to retreat upnn the Bochetta. 
Genera} Klenau, who had not given 
up his projects on Genoa, on the 
eaſtern fide of the coaſt, attacked 
tae French on various points (14th 
Dec,) and forced them to abandon 
their poſitions and retreat on the 
heiglus of St. Martin. The poſition 
of Genoa became extremely cri- 
tical, from the facility with which 
the Auſtrians had the means of con- 
centrating their forces. St. Cyr 
formed the daring reſolution, which 
all» was become indiſpenſable, of 
retuming in his turn the offenſive. 
He marched therefore the foilowing 
rw againſt general Klenau, whoſe 
left was almoſtimpregnable, flanked 
by the ſea, and ſupported by the 
fire of two ſhips of the line and 
frigates. To turn their poſition 
was a ditficult operation, both on 
accaunt of the diſproportion of 
torces, and the diſadvantage of the 
ground, almoſt inacceſſible from its 
elevation, and the difficulty of the 
outlets; but there was no alterna- 
tive, General Arnaud received ar- 
ders to Keep on the defenſive on the 
point Ranked by the ſez, whilſt 
>. Cyr, after having detached two 
battalions on Moutefacia, bore 
wn on the centre and the right 
flank of the poſitions of the Auſ- 
r 
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After a furious ſtruggle, the 
French having made themſclves 
maſters of the outlets, climbed the 
heights, drove in the right flank of 
the Imperialiſts, the defeat of which 
drew on that of the left. The Auſ- 


trian army was purſued, and ha- 


raſſed in its retreat as far as Sore by 


general Arnaud. The intelligence 
of the commander of artillery, 
who, at the head of a detacament, 
took the poſts of Carpendizo and 
Scoffera, and that of adjutant-ge- 
neral Watrin, who gained poſſcſ- 
ſion of Torriglia, contributed 
much to the ſucceis of this day, on 


which the French troops diſplayed _ 


the greateſt rd an The im- 
perial army, purſued and haraſſed, 
rallied behind the Magra, and joĩn- 
ed irſelf to the diviſion under gene- 
ral Hohenzollern. General Ott's 
diviſion, which had marched to tlie 
aſſiſtance of general Klenau, took 


its cantonments in the duchy of 


Modena and Parma. The blockade 
of Gavi was raiſed by the Auſtri- 
ans, and Hohenzollern's corps eſta- 
bliſhed its wiater-quarters at Aleſ- 
ſaneria. | 

Meanwhile, the fiege of Coni- 
was carried on with great activity 
and vigour.. More than 7,000 men 
were employed in the trenches and 
batteries. The beſieging army, al- 
ready numerous, was continually 
receiving new reinforcements; the 


waters had been turned off, ſo as 


to prevent the mills from working, 
and 200 pieces were ready to open 
on the town. In ſhort, notwith « 
ſtanding a terrible fire from the 
place, the trenches were opened 
(27th Nov.) at 492 paces from the 
covered way. The garriſon attempted 
a ſortie, in order to deſtroy the works, 
but their efforts were fruitleſs. The 
works were puſhed with ſo much 
activity, that the firſt paralle] was 
fiuiſhed iu four da * « Artillery wag 
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eſtabliſhed on nineteen batteries 


(12th Dec.) and the next day began 


to play an the place. The fire was 
fo. terrible, that the troops which 
defended the works, at the end af 
four hours, were obliged to aban - 
don them precipitately. At the 
ſame time, a bomb falling on a 
owder magazine, blew up a re- 
oubt. The Auſtrians took poſ- 
ſeſſion. of it, and, continuing their 
operations, at length completed the 
econd parallel (2d Jan.) From 
the bombardmnet the town waz now 
on fire in different places. 
In the evening the redoubt blew 
up; the fire extending further and 
further, and the continual fall of 


bombs and balls taking away every 


oſſibility of extinguithing it. The 
inhabitants prayed general Lich- 
tenſtein to ſpare the town; the 
prince refuſed, informing them at 
the ſame time that he would not 
treat, except a flag of truce, com- 
miſſioned with full powers, would 
repair to the camp. The French 
commander, who had no hope of 
aſſiſtance, and who found no ad- 
vantage in prolonging a reſiſtance 
which could only end in the total 
deſtruction of the town, determined 


in the evening to capitulate; an 


officer was ſent to agree te the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, which were 
ſigned, after ſome debates, and the 
erde conſiſting of 2,500 men, 
urrendered priſoners of war. Thus 
Coni, juſtly conſidered as the key 
of Piedmont, on the fide of France, 
tell into the hands of the Auſtrians, 
After the taking of Cont general 
Melas transferred his head-quarters 
to Foſſano. The Auſtrians at the 
cloſe of the year, and alio of the 
campaign, occupied all the paſ- 
ſages which ſeparate France from 
Italy; that is to fay, the Colle di 
Tende, which the French bad eva- 
cuated, the Valley of Aoſta, as far 
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as the fort of the Great-and Little 
St. Bernard, the Valley of Suza, 
as far as the defiles of Mount Cenis, 
and the Valley of Offola, beyond 
the Simplonetla. Their lines ex- 
tended, by the great lake, and 
thoſe of Lugano and Como, as 
far as Beilinzene and Chiavenna, 
On the fide of the Apennines, the 
Ligurian republic was, as it were, 
inveſted by different corps of Im- 
perialiſts, which occupied Ormea, 
Cairo, Novi, Serravalla, and the 
environs of Gavi, as far as the 
Bochetta, Klenau's diviſion on. 
the caftern coaſt was within four 
miles of Genoa, and communicated 
by Seſtri with the troops ftation- 


ed in Tuſcany. 


'Fhe French, on their ſide, main- 
tained themſelves in their poſitions 
at Feſnils and Ceſena, from whence 
their poſts extended to Colombia, 
Solemine, and Molliere. At the 
marble croſs, near Nice, was ge- 
neral Pointet; at Finale the generals 
Lemoine, Clauſal, and Gardanne; 
at Loano, general Feras, with 5,009 
men: general Miolis had his head- 
quarters at Savona; and the gene- 
rais Victor and Gardanne at Port 
Maurice and Pieva. The deſertion 
occafioned by want of proviſions 
had confiderably weakened the 
French army. 

Such was the ſituation of the res 
mains of the Auſtrian and French 
armies at the end of a campaign 
which will long be celebrated 1n 
the annals of war. However aſto- 
nithing may have been the progreſs 
of the Auſtrian troops from the 
Adige to the frontiers of France, 
the ſkilful manceuvres which con- 
tributed to accelerate or retard their 
ſucceſs will fix the attention of mi- 
litary men more than the ſuccels 
itſelf, Italy, in all modern times. 


has been eafily won and loſt, At 


tury 
the cloſe of the fifteenth Cha 19 
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Charles the VIIIth conquered it in 
three months, and in the four 
months ſucceeding ſcarcely found 
his way back to his ſtates, . Under 
Lewis the XIIth, the - conqueſt of 
the Milaneſe was made in twenty 
days, and, with the affiſtance of 
Ferdinand, that of Naples in four 
months; but diviſions taking place, 
as uſual, between the allies, Italy 
was abandoned, and taok the fur- 
name of the tomb of the French. 
The campaigns of Francis the Iſt, 
in Italy, are a well-known part of 
hiſtory : dut what will diſtinguifh 


this laſt campaign is principally the 


military fkill which was diſplayed 
in the defenſive. 


When the battle of Magnan was. 


loſt by Scherer, at the moment when 
45,900 Ruſſians were. marching to 
reinforce the Auſtrian army, it ap- 
— altogether improbable that 

oreau, with a diforganiſed army, 
ſhould not only have defended the 
Milaneſe, but even have kept his 
ſtatian in Piedmont and In the State 
of Genoa; much leſs that he could 
have rallied Macdonald's army, 
whoſe capture or deſtruction ſeem- 


ed inevitable. The great general 


ſhip. which he diſplayed, both in 
retarding the ge of the Adda, 
and in the choice of that poſition, 
where he contrived, by deceivi 

the enemy with reſpe& to his pro- 
jefts, to concentrate his forces be- 
tween Aleſſandria and Tortona, and 
not oply keep the imperial armies 
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in check, but even obtain an im- 
portant ſucceſs againſt forces inſi- 
nitely ſuperior; iu ſhort, the unex- 
pected rallying of the army af Na- 
les with the wrecks of the army of 
Fray, an event fo important, and 
which Suwarrow had not the ge» 
nius, though he had abundantly 
the power, to prevent, will for ever 
do equal honour to the military ta- 
lents of Moreau and Macdonald. 
A fingularity of this campaign, 
which will diſtiaguiih it more par- 
ticularly from all thoſe which have 
taken place in preceding wars, is 
the importance which the flate of 
Genoa acquired, canſfidered as an 
entrenched camp. This aſtoniſh- 
ing defence of the Ligurian terrt- 
tory, for upwards of fix months, 
againſt all the efforts. of Auſtrian 
and Ruffian troops, commanded by 
the moſt experienced generals of 
Europe, not only ſerved to protect 
the feontiers of France, but at the 
ſame time offered the eaſieſt outlets 
for the invaſion of the Milanefe 
and Tuſeany, which the gain of 2 
battle might again put into the 
power of the Frenct, as well as 
the whole of Piedmont, That 
event, in the moment while we 
are writing, has indeed taken place. 
May the little ad vantage which ei- 
ther party has gained by this difaf- 
trous conteſt, lead them to ſee their 
true intereſts, and may they ſpeed- 
ny reſtore to a diſtracted world the 
ings of peace! 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 
In the Year 1799. 


LONDON, JANUARY 7. 
HIS day an account was re- 
ceived. in town from Portſ- 
mouth of the arrival there of the 
Woolverine gun - veſſel, commanded 
by capt. Mortlock. This veſſel ſail- 
ed from the Downs only on Thurſ- 
day laſt, on a cruiſe off the French 
coaſt, and on the following day ſhe 
fell in with two large French lug- 
gers, one carrying '6 guns, and the 
other 14, and having on board 140 
men each. A very warm action im- 
mediately commenced, which was 
ſuſtained for near two hours, during 
which the Frenchmen attempted to 
board the Woolverine. Capt. Mort- 
lock, with his own hand, laſhed 
one of the French veſſels to an iron 
ſtanchion of his ſhip, which, how- 
ever, unfortunately gave way, and 
the Frenchman got off ; bob they 
being cloſe in with their own ſhore, 
they both eſcaped. Capt. Mort- 
lock was wounded mortally ; the 
maſter was likewiſe wounded, and 
eight men; and a ſeaman and a ma- 
rine were killed, When it is con- 
fidered that the Woolverine mounts 
only 12 guns, and carries but 70 
men, an 
tie enemy was 30 guns, and 280 
men, this muſt be allowed to be 
one of the moſt gallant actions 
Which a ſingle ſhip has fought, dur- 
ing the war, diſtinguiſhed as it has 
been by naval gallantry, 


that the united force of 


brig privateer, 


— 


Admiralty Office, Jan. 8. The 
gazette contains an account of the 
capture of the French ſhip priva- 
teer La Minerve, of 16 guns, 
and 140 men; and the re- capture 
of the Aſphalon of Newcaſtle, by 
his majeſty's ſhip Indefatigable, 
* Sir E. Pelle w. 

his gazette contains likewiſe 
a letter from Sir E. Buller, com- 
manding the ſea fencibles along the 
coaſt of Devon, which ſtates, that 
the Suſannah brig, having ſailed 
from the port of Dartmouth for 
Torbay, and come to an anchor off 
Weſt Down Head, five miles from 
that place, being perceived to be 
boarded by a French privateer 
(L'Heureux Speculateur, of 14 
guns), the Brixham ſea fengibles 
went off in a boat, armed with 
muſquets, and ſucceeded in re- 
capturing the brig, which, on their 
appearance, was deferted by the 
Frenchmen, whom they alſo pur- 
ſued and took. And that lieutenant 
Nicholas, with his uſual zeal, with 
collector Brookiog's afliſtance of 
ſmall arms and boat, went alſo from 
this port with part of the ſea fenci- 
bles, accompanied by a boat from 
his majeſty's cutter Nimble, but 
was not fortunate enough to ſuc- 
ceed in the attempt, | 

This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the „ of à French 

14 guns and 64 
(33) men, 


(4) 


men, 5 his majeſty's ſhip Triton, 
capt. Griffith; — and alſo, the 
French cutter privateer La Ran- 
cune, carrying two ſwivels, fmall 
arms, and 21 men ; and two brigs, 
the Lark and the Dion, which ſhe 
had captured, by the Pigmy cutter, 
lieut. Shepheard commander. 
Jan. 14. The corning- mill belong- 
ingtothegunpowderworks of meſſts. 
Pigou and Co. at Dartford, this day 
blew up, by which unfortunate ac- 
cident two men and a boy were 
killed. A few of their ſcattered 
remains were collected together and 
interred, but by far the greateſt 
part were literally blown to atams. 
One man had fortunately left the 
mill not more than a minute before 
the exploſion took place; and what, 
though fingular, is true, this is the 
third time he has thus miraculouſly 
eſcaped from ſimilar accidents. 
Admira ty Office, Fan. 19. This 
gazette contains an account of 
the capture of L'Air ſchooner letter 
of marque; and Le Bon Ordre, 
of ſixteen guns and 65 men; by his 
majeſty's ſhip Clyde, capt. Cun- 
ningham. 
Whitehall, Fan. 21. Letters re- 


.ceived from the earl of Balcarras, _ 


by bis grace the duke of Portland. 
. Jamaica, Nov. 7. 1798. 
My Lord, 
On the z iſt of October I received 
a diſpatch from the Bay of Hon- 
duras. Col. Barrow informs me, 


that the ſettlers had been attacked 


by a flotilla conſiſting of 31 veſſels, 
having on board 2000 land troops, 
and 500 ſeamen; Arthur O'Neill, 
governor-general of Yucatan, and 
a field-marſhal in the ſervice of 
Spain, commanded in perſon. [I 
have great ſatisfaction in tranſmit- 
ting the letter of the lieutenant - 
colonel; by which your grace 
will be informed, that this arma- 
ment has been repulſed, and the 


TART IF AL 


January, 


expedition entirely fruſtrated. The 
lieut.-colonel ſpeaks in the hand- 
ſomeſt manner of the conduct of 
capt. Moſs, of his majeſty's ſhip 
Merlin, and of the wonderful ex- 
ertions of the fettlers and their ne- 
gro ſlaves, who manned the gun» 
boats. The conduct of lieut.-col, 
Barrow, and of the ſettlers, in put- 
ting the port of Honduras Bay into 
a reſpectable ſtate of defence, as 
well as the gallant manner in which 
it was maintained, gives me entire 
ſatistaction; and it is with pleaſure 
that I report their ſervices to your 


grace, have, &c. 
BaLlCARRas. 
Hondurgs, Sept. 23, 1798. 
My Lord, 


After the date of my laſt diſpatch 
of the 11th, 14th, and 21ſt Auguſt, 
by the expreſs boat Swift, I covti- 
nued to ſtrengthen our flotilla, 
which now conſiſts of | 
No. Towſer, one gun, eighteen- 

pounder, 
— 2, Tickler, one gun, eighteen 
pounder, 
— 3. Mermaid, one gun, nine: 
pounder. 
— 4. Swinger, four guns, 6% 
pounders; and two guns, fou!- 
pounders. 
— 5. Teazer, fix guns, four 
pounders. 
Beſides eight flat gun- boats, carr\- 
ing each a nine poundet In the 
prow. 

N® x, and 2. are commanded by 
Mr. Gelſton and Mr. Hoſmer, nu. 
{ters of merchant veſſels, who, with 
ſome of their crews, voluntect 
the buſineſs in a very handſome 
manner: to thoſe gentlemen Lam 
much indebted for their able a 
active ſervices. The maſters and 
crews of all the other veſſels cont 
entirely of volunteers from the - 
lovial troops, aud together amov" 


The 
t men, now on float, ** 
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enemy was ſo well watched by 
ſcout-boats and canoes, that not 
a ſingle movement could be made 
by him without our knowledge 3 
and, finding that he aimed at the 
poſſeſſion of St. George's-key, the 
armed veſſels, N* 1, 4, and 5, were 
ſent to that place to guard the nar- 
row channels leading to that com- 
modious harbour. On the 3d of 
September the enemy endeavoured 
to force a paſſage over Montego- 
key-ſhoal with five veſſels, two of 
which carried heavy metal, but was 
repulſed, He renewed his attempt 
on the following day; but our little 
ſquadron, being now reinforced by 
ſix gun-boats, beat them off with 
great eaſe; and the five veſſels re- 
turned to the main body of the fleet, 
then at anchor about two leagues 
to the northward, This movement 
gave our people an opportunity of 
drawing and deſtroying all the bea- 
cons and ſtakes which the enemy 
had placed in this narrow and 
crooked channel, and without the 
uſe of which nothing but veſſels of a 
very eaſy draught 5 can paſs. 
Ou the 5th, the ſame veſſels, accom- 
panied by two others, and a number 
of launches, endeavoured to get 
over this ſhoal by another paſſage, 
but were repulſed, apparently with 
loſs. On this, as well as on the 
two preceding days, the Spaniards 
expended an immenſe quantity of 
ammunition to no manner of pur- 
pole; while our people fired com- 
paratively little, but with a ſteadi- 
neſs which ſurpaſſed my moſt ſan- 
guine hopes. Capt. Moſs, in his 
majeſty's ſhip Merlin, heft bis an- 
chorage at Belize on the evening of 
the 5th, and arrived at St. George's. 
key about noon on the 6th of ep- 
tember, The Spaniards, baving 
tound a paſſage through the lee- 
ward channels impracticable, had 
501 under weigh on the morning of 
tat day with their whole fleet, 


ſeemingly with a view of forcin 
a paſſage through the windward 
a Fan paſſage, to the eaſt war 

of Long- key; but, on ſeeing the 
Merlin beating into the harbour of 
St. George's. key, and that our fleet 
was reinforced by the armed veſſels 
N a, and 3, and a large gun- boat, 
they returned to their former an- 
chorage between Long-key and 
Key-chapel. I was now of opinion 
that the enemy would alter his mode 
of attack, and endeavour to make 
a landing on the main land to the 
northward of our poſts at the Haul- 
over. Under this idea I began to 
prepare ſmall veſſels and 5 
in which I meant to embark with 
200 men, including detachments 
of his majeſty's 63d and 6th Weſt- 
India regiments, and of the royal 
artillery, with one howitzer and 
two field-pieces, fix-pounders: with 
this force it was my inteation to 
block up the channel between the 
main and the weſtern point of 
Hicks's Keys, and to obſtruct as 
much as poſſible a landing in that 
quarter; or, if foiled in both of 

theſe objects, to throw the whole 
ſtrength into the works at the Haul- 
over, and to defend that poſt to the 
laſt extremity ; while a body of ex- 
perienced buſh-men, all good ſhots, 
and under orders for that purpoſe, 
ſhould hang on the flanks and rear 
of the enemy. On the morning of 
Monday, the roth of September, 
fourteen of the 1 veſſels of the 


Spaniſh fleet weighed anchor, and 


at nine o'clock brought-to about a 


mile and a half diſtant from our 


fleet. Captain Moſs was then of 
opinion, that they meant to delay 


the attack till the following day; 


but nine of them got under weigh 
about noon: theſe carried each two 
twenty-four pounders in the bow, 
and two eighteen-pounders in the 
ſtern; one ſchooner carried twenty+ 
two, and all the reſt from eight to 


(A 3) fourteen 


„ 


6 | 

fourteen guns in their waiſts; and 
every one of them, beſides being 
crowded with men, towed a large 


— 
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ſo ſpeedily — the troops, 


and of conſequence ſome irregula- 
rity enſued; for, the cannonade 


1 full of ſoldiers. The other 
ve veſſels, with ſeveral large 
launches, all full of men, remained 
at this laſt anchorage, at the di- 
Nance of a mile and a half. Our 
fleet was drawn up with his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Merlin in the centre, 
and direaly abreaſt of the channel: 


the floops with heavy guns, and the 


gun-boats, in ſome advance to the 
northward, were on hereaſtern and 
weſtern flanks. The enemy came 
down in a very handſome manner, 
and with a good countenance, in 
2 line abreaſt, uſing both fails and 
oars, About half after two o'clock 
capt. Moſs made the ſignal to en- 
pages which was obeyed with a cool 
nd determined firmneſs, that, to 
uſe his own expreſſion to me on the 
occaſion, would have done credit 
to veterans. The action laſted about 
two hours and a half, when the Spa- 
niards began to fall into confuſion, 
and ſoon afterwards cnt their cables 
and failed and rowed off, aſſiſted 
a great number of launches, 
which took them in tow. Capt. 
Moſs, on ſeeing them retreat, made 
the ſignal for our veſſels to chaſe; 


but night coming on, and render- 


ing a purſuit too dangerous in a nar- 
row channel and difficult naviga - 
tion, they were ſoon after recalled, 
At half after three in the afternoon, 
J reeeived a letter from .capt. Moſs, 
ſtating, that the enemy was pre- 
paring to attack him, and requiring 
all. the aſſiſtance which I could 
give, I aroma ordered as 
many men to embark and proceed 
to his aſſiſtance as fmall craft to 
carry them could be procured. 
The alacrity ſhown on this occa- 
ſion was great indeed; but, as a 
_ requiſition of this nature was · by no 
means expected, the neceſſary ar- 
rangements had not been made for 


being diſtinctly heard, and a cer. 


tainty of an engagement having 


taken place, it became impoſſible to 
reſtrain the eagerneſs of the colo- 
nial troops, who, poſſeſſing canoes, 
dories, and pit pans, without thought 
or retroſpect of thoſe left behind, 
haſtened with impetuoſity to join 
their companions, and mare their 
danger: hence aroſe difficulty and 
diſappointment tothe regular troops, 
who, being under arms, and anx- 
tous to proceed with all expedition, 
ſuffered delay from want of the 
neceſſary boats and craft to embark 
in. As ſoon as I ſaw ſeventeen craft 
of different deſcriptions, having on 
board 200 men, ſet off with orders 
to rally round the Merlin, I imme- 
diately joined them, in hope of aſ- 
fiſting capt. Moſs, and haraffing 
the enemy; but, although we were 
on board the Merlin, a diſtance 
of three leagues and a half, in the 
wind's eye, we were too late to 
have any ſhare in the action. But 
I am of opinion, that the ſight of ſo 
many craft, full of men, coming up 
with velocity, haſtened the return 
of the enemy, and that their appear- 
ance on the following day, 2 
well as the junction of two arm! 
ſhips, the Juba and Columbia, 
which 1 had ordered round to 8. 
George's-key on the gth, induced 
the fleet to prepare for returning to 
their, refpeRive poſts. The Spa. 
niards remained under Key-chapel 
until the 15th ; on the morning o 
which they made various move 
ments, and, in the courſe of tbe 
day, ſome of them anchored 8 
Key- caulker. On the morning © 
the 16th, it was diſcovered th* 
they had ſtolen off; eight of their 
largeſt veſſels got out to ſea, 3 
ſtood to the northward ; the * 
mainder, being twenty- three 
number, 
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number, ſhaped their courſe for 
Baccalar. We have every reaſon 
to believe that the enemy ſuffer. 
ed much in the action of the 1oth, 
as well in killed and wounded 
nA the hulls and 5 ing E the 
veſſels engaged; and I am happy 
to free — lordfhip, that we 


| had not a ſingle man hurt, and that 


no injury was done to 8 of our 
veſſels deſerving of notice, It would 
be unjuſt, my lord, to mention the 
hames of any officers, either of the 
military or militia, on account of 
any particular ſervice performed 
by them; for, the conduct of all 
being ſuch as to merit my beſt 
thanks, no particular diſtinction 
can be made. It is alſo unneceſ- 
ſary for me to ſay any thing re- 
ſpecting capt. Moſs: hi 
tion in diſcovering, and activity in 
defeating, the views of the enemy, 
his coolneſs and ſteady conduct in 
action, point. him out as an officer 
of very great merit. The expedi- 
tion was commanded by Arthur 
O'Neil, a field-marſhal in the ar- 
mies of Spain, and captain-general 
of the province of Yucatan, The 
Campeachy fleet was commarided 
by 'capt. Bocca Nagra: 2000 ſol- 
diers were embarked, and diſtri» 
buted, in proportion to the dimen- 
ſions of the veſſels, on board of the 
fleet, which conſiſted of 31, and 
navigated by goo ſeamen. 
Tuo. Barrow. 
23. At a court of common- 
council, the lord mayor produ- 
ced a letter from the hon. Mrs. 
mer, offering her ſervices to ex- 
ecute and preſent to the court a 
buſt of lord Nelſon, either in 
bronze or marble ; which being 
read, Sir John Eamer moved . That 
the thanks of this court be given 
to the hon. Mrs. Damer, for 


ber liberal propoſal; and that the 


eourt, participating with her in 


s penetra- ' 
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the enthuſiaſm which every Bris 
ton muſt feel, and in gratituds 
to the noble lord for the late vie- 
tary gloriauſly obtained by him, 
do wu great pleaſure accept the 
generous. offer of the honourable - 
artiſt, whoſe talents will tend to 
perpetuate any cauſe in which they 
may be engaged.” This was fe- 
conded by Mr. Nichols, in an ap- 
propriate compliment to Mrs. Da- 
mer; and, on the queſtion bein 

t, it was unanimouſly refolved 
in the affirmative, and ordered to 
be figned by the town-clerk: and 
the lord mayor was requeſted to 
ſend the ſame to Mrs. Damer: 

Mr. Vandercom moved that the 
reſalution of a former mesting 
againſt the principle of the income 
tax ſhould be expunged, and this 
motion was carried by a majority 
of 732 to 40. 

[As a ſubſequent court on the 
31ſt, it was moved by Mr. Waith- 
man, and feconded Mr. Good - 
behere, hat Mr. Vandercom's mo- 
tion be reſcinded, which was negas 
tived by a majority of 86 to 42. 

Admiralty Office, Jan. 26. The 

zette contains an account of 
the capture of Le Grand Indien 
French privateer, mounting eight- 
een carronades, and two long 
twelve-pouriders, as pp 125 
men, by his majeſty's ſlip Shans 
non, captain Frazer. 

FEBRUARY. 

4 A proclamation for a general 
faſt, on Feb. a5, was this day iſſued. 

6. This night a very ſevere ſhock 
of an earthquake was felt in Guern- 
ſey. Several houſes were rent from 
top to bottom, and the inhabitants 
were extremely alarmed, and quit- 
ted their habitations. It is imagined 
that the effects of this concuſſion of 
the earth occafioned the following 
remarkable phænomenon among 

6A) the 


the romantic ſcenery 
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of Under 
Cliff, on the ſouth fide of the iſland, 
as given in a letter from a gentle- 
man reſident there to the owner of 
the eſtate on which it happened. 
Dear Sir, This day 1 was de- 
fired by your tenant, farmer Har- 
vey, to go down to Pitlands, to 
take a view of your cottage there, 
in order to communicate to you 
what follows :—AboutTueſday laſt, 
the whole of the ground, from the 
cliff above, was ſeen in motion, 
which motion was directed to the 
fea, nearly in a ſtraight line. Har- 
vey perceived the houſe to be fall- 
ing, and took out the curious an- 
tique chairs. The ground above 
beginning. with a great founder 
from the baſe of the cliff, immedi- 
ately under St. Catharine's, kept 
gliding down, and at laſt ruſhed on 
with violence, and totally changed 


the ſurface of all the ground to the 


weſt of the brook that runs into the 
ſea; ſo that now the whole is con- 
yulſed and ſcattered about as if it 
had been done by an earthquake. 
Of all the rough ground, from 
the cottage upwards to the cliff, 
there is ſcarcely a foot of land but 
what has changed its ſituation! The 
ſmall arable fields are likewiſe great- 
ly convulſed, but not ta the degree 
that the rough ground is; as far as 
the fence from the Chaſe fide, the 
whole may be called one grand and 
awful ruin.. The caſcade, which 
you uſed fo view from the houſe, 
at firſt diſappeared, but has now 
broken out and tumbled down into 
the withey-bed, of which it has 
made a lake. This laſt appearance 
is owing, I ſuppoſe, to the froſt, 


which prevents the water from run- 


ning off, The few trees by the cot- 


tage, at the baſe of the rock on 


which you had placed a ſeat, have 
changed their ſituation, but are not 


deltroyed, Harvey wanted, when 


February, 


I was there, to go into the houſe to 
fetch out ſome trifling articles, but 
I diſſuaded him; and very well that 
I did, for ſoon after the wall to the 
welt ſunk into the ground. What 
damage is done beſides that which 
the houſe has ſuffered, I cannot ſay. 
The whole ſurface, however, has 
undergone a complete change, and 
at preſent there are every where 
chaſms that a horſe or a cow 
would fink into. This ſeems to be 
an eventful period with us, and par- 
ticularly where your property is, as 
there is a founder from the top of 
the cliff, in that piece of land which 
Dixon rents, that has nearly co- 
vered the whole with fragments of 
free-ſtone. Amongſt the dead were 
one of the Ifle of Wight ſoldiers, 
a carpenter from the barracks, 4 
groom of Sir Richard Worſley, and 
three or four women, who were 
killed by the fall of the cliff, The 
uantity of land thus convulſed and 
cattered about is upwards of 139 
acres, abounding in large ternfic 
rocks, and fine water-falls, This 
convulſion does not appear to have 
been a new event in this iſland, 
Mr. Warner, in his hiſtory of it, 
deſcribing the road from Steepbiil 
to Chale, a diſtance of five or (ix 
miles, obſerves, that * it is throw! 
into ſuch whimſical ſwellings and 
indentations, and lies in ſuch ro- 
mantic confuſion, preſerving, at tle 
ſame time a reſemblance of parts 
conſtituting an uncouth and extri- 
ordinary whole, that I cannot help 
thinking it may be conſidered as # 
prodigious land-flip, occaſioned in 
diſtan ages by the abſorption of the 
foundations of this vaſt tract in 
ſome huge cavern or gult 1 
after being ſapped and undermine 


by ſubterraneous waters; an OP? 


nion which is juſtified by various 
inſtances of ſimilar lapſes, in other 


is of the kingdom, and perhaps 
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confirmed by the rectilinear forma» 
lity of the naked remaining cliff,” 
Near the ſame time, one of the 


long chain of hills, called Ham- 


bleton Hills, in the North Riding 
of the county of York, fell into the 
plain below, and ſpread over à con- 
fiderable quantity of ground, Fall- 
ing in the night, fortunately no per- 
ſon was injured. It: was called 
Brockel-ſcar, fituate near the vil- 
lage of Kirby Knowle, and con- 
tained on the ſurface about three - 
quarters of an acre of ground, with 
much wood growing on it. 

8. The gazette contains a letter 
from capt. Gore, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Triton, giving an account of 
his having captured, after a chaſe 
of eight hours and a half, the French 
brig L'Amiable Viftoire, mounting 
ſixteen braſs eight-pounders, two 
iron ſix-pounders, and eighty-ſix 
men ; fails very faſt, is of large di- 
menſions, and quite new. 

9. The mail-guards who arrived 
in town declare they never experi- 
enced fo ſevere a night as that of 
Feb. 8. The ſtorm of hail was fo 
driven againſt their faces, as to be- 
numb and ſwell them, A geatle- 
man, who ſhould have arrived by 
the Cheſter-mail, relates, that from 
Northampton, which he left on 
Friday night, he got on tolerably 
well, notwithſtanding the violence 
of the driving ſnow, to Broughton- 
tield, whence the guard, for two 
miles, explored a. paſſage for the 
horſes, which could with difficulty 
be made to face the ſtorm. At 
length, arriving at Hockliff, he 
found, among other coaches, the 
Mancheſter mail; and was told, 
by perſons who had returned with 
the heavy Coventry and. Cheſter 
coaches, that they and their paſſen- 
gers were ſtuck faſt in the ſnow 
da Chalk-hill, The dawn having 

this time broken, he, with one 
er the ſuperintendauts of the poſt- 
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office, and the guard, ſet off on 
horſes to Dunſtable, and taking 1 
chaiſe with fix horſes from thence, 
they arrived with the mai} of the 
General Poſt-oftice at half paſt 
twelve. on Sunday. ——- The mait- 
coach from Shrewſbury, on Satur- 
day morning, ſtuck in the ſnow in 
Tilworth- field, whence the guard 
carried the mail ſome way, and 
then obtained a chaiſe, which be- 
ing unable to get forward, he pro- 
ceeded with the mails on horſeback 
to London : nor was the Worceſter 
mail-coach more fortunate. The 
paſſages which had been cut through 
the former ſnow, upon that and 
other roads, having been filled with 
the heavy drifts of Friday night, 
the guard was obliged to leave the 
coach blocked up at Nettlebed, 
from whence he proceeded, occa- 
ſionally walking and riding, to Lon- 
don, where he arrived in tolerable 
time. The ſecond fall of ſnow ſo 
completely blocked up the New- 
market road, that three paſſengers 
coming to town by the Norwich 
mail would not proceed any farther 
than Bournbridge. One of the ſu- 
perintendants of the poſt-office pro- 
ceeded with the guard, on two of 
the horſes, and by great exertion 
and riſk arrived with the mails in 
London, though too late for Satur- 
day's delivery. 

12. At Plymouth was experi- 
enced the moſt ſevere hurricane 


ever remembered there, at N. W. 


and W. N. W. At 4 P. M. the 
Naiad frigate broke from her moor- 
ings, and got aſhore on the wet 
mud; but the tide flowing, ſhe was 
floated off without damage. The 
Bon Ordre privateer in Catwater 
broke adrift, and got aſhore on the 


-Cat-down ſide; the New Church 


partly unroofed, ſeveral ſtacks df 
chimneys blown down, the ſlates 
and roofs blown to a great diſtance 
At ſix P. M. a large of chim- 


neys 
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my at Ladywell ſchool, at the 
eaſt end of the town, broke in upon 
the roof of the houſe, forced through 
into the children's bed- room, car- 
ried away the beams, flooring and 
beds, accompanied by near 10 tons, 
down into the firſt floor, where 
near zo children were working. 
By the beams reſting for a few mo- 
ments, the miſtreſs and twenty- 
ſeven of the children eſcaped; but 
the cries of three children were 
heard under the ruins, and Mr. 
Rentfree, the maſter, with great 
exertions, dug them out, almoſt 
ſuffocated, and much bruiſed, By 
the interference of Providence, e- 
very perſon was miraculouſly ſaved 


from apparent and inevitable de- 


ſtruction. 

Much injury was ſuſtained on 
the Thames by the tremendous 
ſtorm of this night. Several veſſels, 
— ſuch whoſe cables had 

en hurt by the floating ice, were 
driven from their moorings, and, 
by getting foul of each other, they 
received conſiderable injury in their 
rigging, as well as in ſeveral other 
reſpects. Among the ſmall craft 
there was great havock, both below 
and above bridge, great numbers 
of them being daſhed to pieces, 
funk, or driven away. By the over- 
How of the river at Weybridge 
conſiderable tracts of the adjacent 
meadows and cora-lands were laid 
under water. | 
Mr. Johnſon and Mr. Jordan, 
the bookſellers, convicted of a libel, 
in publiſhing the rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield's “ Addreſs to the Bi- 
ſhop of Llandaff, were brought up 
to receive judgment. The former 
was ordered to be confined fix 
months in the king's bench pri- 
ſon, and to pay à fine of gol: ; the 
latter to be impriſoned one year in 
the houſe of correction in Cold-Bath 
Fields: - 


12. The e contains a letter 
from capt. Horton, of his majeſty's 
2 airy, giving an account of 
his having captured the Noſtra Se. 
nora del Pont St. Buonaventa, 
mounting ſix carriage-guns, two 
carbines, and carrying fifty-five 
men ; and re-captured the John, 
Alſo of captures by his majeſty's 
ſhips under the orders of comm. 
Duckworth, at and near Minorca: 
the Spaniſh ſhip Franciſco Vavier, 
alias Eſperanſa, laden with drug: 
and bale goods, by the Cormorant; 
Le Tartar, French privateer, by 
the Cormorant; the Spaniſh ſhip, 
Miſericordia, laden with paper, by 
the Coromandel ; the Spaniſh ſhip 
Virgin Doloroſa, laden with mer- 
chandiſe, by the Ulyſſes; the Spaniſh 
ſhip Virgin del Rofario, laden with 
merchandiſe by the Ulyſſes; the Spa- 
niſh ſhip San Antonio, laden with 
beans, by the Centaur; the French 
— Marie Roſe, laden with wine 
and merchandiſe, by the Levia- 
than; the Spaniſh ſhip Virgin So- 
lidad, laden with rags, by the Argo; 
the Spaniſh ſhip San Antonio di 
Cadua, laden with rags, by the 
Dolphin's boats ; the Spaniſh ſhip 
St. Vincent Fiza, laden with mer- 
chandiſe, by the Leviathan. And 
uu of a cargo laying in ſtore, be- 
onging to the Genoeſe and 5p3- 
niards. 
Admiralty Office, Feb. 16, 
Copy of a letter from capt, Mic- 

5 - Mi of his majeſty's ſhip Flora, 

to lord St. Vincent. 

Flora, off Cerigo, May 14 
My Lord, | 

Having chaſed a French na. 
tional drig into Cerigo, and find- 
ing it impracticable to follow in 
the ſhip, from the narrow entrance 
of the — and the command- 
ing ſituation of the forts, on 
evening following I ſent the bon 


3 , : der the 
of his majeſty's fhip, — 


[February, 


l 
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* officers as. 
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command of lieut. Ruſſel, with 


margin *, who vo- 
lunteered their ſervices in a 
handſome manner, with ſuch of the 
ſhip's company as choſe to go to 
cut her out, which they did in a very 

llant manner, under a ſevere fire 
— the forts, the brig, and ſeveral 
veſſels in the harbour. She proves 
to be Le Mondovi brig corvette, 
of ſixteen guns, twelve braſs ſix- 
pounders, and four iron twelve - 
pounders, manned with ſixty- eight 
men, commanded by citizen Bon- 
nevie, lieuteuant de vaiſſeau, a 
new Venetian-built brig, fails well, 
though not coppered, is well found, 
and in my opinion fit for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. I cannot expreſs to 
your lordſhip the high ſenſe I have 
of the gallant behaviour of lieut. 
Ruſſel, and of the officers and men 
ſent on this ſervice, which they ef- 
fected with little loſs, notwith- 
ſtanding the enemy were prepared 
to receive them. I have ſent lieut. 
Brown to command them for the 
time being. As I think it proba- 
ble, during the cruiſe, we — 
meet a ſhip of equal force, it wi 
be proper to give lieut. Ruſſel that 
opportunity of promotion, in caſe 
of ſucceſs, he ſo highly .merits on 
this occaſion, as well as man 
others, ſince under my — 
I fend a lift of killed and wounded, 
= have the honour to remain, 

e. N 

R. G. MippLEToOY. 

I beg leave to acquaint your 
lordſhip, that I anchored on the 
1ift inſt, at St. Nicholas, on the 
iſland of Cerigo, and cut out a 
French polacre ſhip from under 
the fort; ſhe being in ballaſt, 
I found it neceſſary to ſcuttle her, 
and have landed her priſoners with 


Le Mondovi, on getting a proper 
receipt for them at Cerigo. 
Killed and wounded belonging to 
the Flora, > 
Killed, r private marine; wound- 
ed, 3 officers and 5 ſeamen. Name 
of the killed, John Perks. Names 
of the officers gy — 
Parry, of the marines, ſlightly in 
the hand; Mr. Morton, * 
mate, dangerouſly in the back; 
Mr. Tancock, guaner, lightly in 
the head. | 
Killed and wounded of the enemy. 
r ſeaman killed; 1 officer and 4 
ſeamen jumped overboard, and 
ſuppoſed to be drowned; $ ſeamen 
and ſoldiers dangerouſly wounded. 
_—> of a letter from capt. Bowen, 
of his 2 ſhip Caroline, to 
lord St. Vincent. = 
1 Caroline, Li/bon, Dec. 15. 


My Lord, 

This ſerves to adviſe your lord- 
ſhip, on the 4th inſt. P. M. lat. 38 
deg. 45 min, long. 12 deg. I ob- 
ſerved a ſtrange ſail to windward; 
but the weather being hazy, and 
the at a great diſtance, I could not 
form a perfect idea of her being a 
cruiſer; and having at that time 
the charge of two prizes, with 
which I was on my way to Liſbon, 
I, by way of a decoy, made a ſig- 
nal for the ſame to form a line, 
taking care to keep the Caroline 
ſtern towards the ſtranger; and E 
had the ſatisfaction, in a ſhort 
time, to find the ſtratagem fuc- 
ceeded ; for the cruifer {as ſhe 
turned out), ſeeing I took no no- 
tice of her, chaſed me, and, as 1 
before obſerved, the weather being 
hazy, ſhe got within the fuperior 
ſailing of the Carotine before the 
diſcovered her miſtake ; ſhe, how- 
ever, led me a chaſe of four hours, 


* Lieut. Rufſel (In.), Heut. Hepenſtall (2d), leut. Perry, Mr. Morton, Mr. T. | 
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in conclufion of which I had the 
ſatisfaction of ſecuring her. She 
proves to. be a French brig priva- 
teer, her name Le Serailleur, com- 
manded by capt. Malbernac, out 
of Bourdeaux 56 days; ſhe mounts 
ten braſs 4-pounders, and two braſs 


6, pounders; her complement was 


82 men, but when captured had 
only 58 on board, the reſt bein 
diſperſed in two Americans ſhe ha 
captured. I am, &c. 
ö T. Bowzx. 
Copy of a letter from rear-admiral 
Harvey to Evan *Nepean, eſq. 
dated on board his majeſty's fhip 
Prince of Wales, Fort-Royal 
Bay, Martinique, December 10, 


1798. 
* 

J have the pleafure to acquaint 
ou, for the information of their 
ordſhips, that ſince my letter to 
you of the 7th ult. the under-men- 
tioned French privateers, belong- 
ing to Guadaloupe, have been cap- 
tured, and ſent to the different 
iflands, by the ſhips and veſſels of 
his majeſty's ſquadron under my 
command, as againſt their ſeveral 
names expreſſed: by the Amphi- 
trite, captain Ekins, La Guadalou- 
ienne ſchooner, of 10 guns and 
o men; La Prize de Matthe, 
ſchooner, of 8 guns and 65 men; 
La Bordelais ſloop, of 6 guns and 
38 men :—by: the Soleby, captain 
Poyntz, La Proſperité ſchooner, of 
Is guns and 61 men: — by the Pearl, 
captain Ballard, L'Indepeadence 
brig, of 12 guns and 66 men:—by 
'the Santa Margarita, captain Park- 
er. Le Quatorze Juillet, coppered 
brig, 14 guns and 65 men :—by 


the Cyane, captain Matſon, La , 


Iombie cutter, of 8 guns and 72 
men. And I have further to ac- 

uaint you, that his majeſty's ſloop 
Viaorieuſe, captain Dickſon, de- 
ſtroyed on the 10th ult. a French 


privateer ſchooner 6f 12 guns, 
which he found 'at anchor at Rio 
Caribbe, on the iſland of La Mar- 

rita. The conduct of captain 

ickſon in performing this ſervice 
was highly Girited, as the privateer 
lay under the | ane of two 
batteries, one of four and the other 
of two guns. which kept up a fire on 
the Victorieuſe, who received but 
little damage in her maſts and rig- 
ging, but had two men killed and 
two wounded.” The crew of the pri- 
vateer eſcaped on ſhore, 
| ] have, &c. 

| H. Haxrvsy. 

[This gazette likewiſe contains 
an account of the follou ing cap- 
tures: a Spaniſh man- of. war brig, 
mounting 16 ſix-pounders and 88 
men, by the Dorothea, captain 
Downman, in company with the 
Strombola, Perſeus, and Buil-Dog; 
the Spaniſh ſhip El Bolante, of 4 
guns and 19 men, laden with dry 
goods, and the French ſhip La Ga- 
ronne, of 10 guns and 47 men, 
laden with wine and dry goods, by 
the Flora and Caroline ;-La Bou- 
lonnois French cutter prirateer, of 
14 guns and yo men, copper-bot- 
tomed, by the Anſon, captain Dur- 
ham ;—the French cutter privateer 
La Gleneur, mounting fix 4-pound- 
ers and 32 men, by the Fly floop, 
Zachary Mudge commander the 
Foudroyant French privateer ſly, 
pierced for 24 guns, and mounting 
20 twelve and fix pounders, the for- 


mer braſs, 8 of which were thrown 


over in the chace, by the Phcen!s, 

capt. Halſted.] 

At the court at St. James's, the 
13th of February, 1799.—Prefent, 
the king's moſt excellent majeſty 
in council, 5 
Whereas the iſfand of Minorca 

has been ſurrendered to his majelty 

arms, and the territory and forts 0 


the fame are delivered up to hi: -1 


vel, 


February, 
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jeſty, and the ſaid iſland js now in 


his majeſty's poſſeſſion ; his majeſty 
is thereupon pleaſed to order and de- 
clare, and it is hereby ordered and 
declared, that all bis loving ſub- 


jets may lawfully trade to and from 


the ſaid iſland of Minorca, ſubject, 
nevertheleſs, . to the duties, rules, 
regulations, conditions, reſtrictions, 

nalties, and forfeitures, required 
£ law. And the right honourable 
the lords commiſſioners of his ma- 
jeſty's treaſury, and the lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, are to 
give the neceſſary directions herein 


as to them may reſpectively apper- 
tain, | 


W. FAWKENER, 
Admiralty Office, Feb. 19. This 
gazette contains an account of the 
ollowing captures by his majeſ- 
jeſty's ſloop Sylph, capt. White: 
two faſt- ſalling Spaniſh letter-of- 
marque brigs, coppered; one the 
St. Antonio, laden with cocoa, the 
other the Primavera, laden with 
ſugar, cocoa, indigo, &c. ; and the 
ſloop Three Siſters, re-captured, 
21. In the court of king's bench, 
Mr. Cuthell, the original publiſher 
of the « Addreſs tv the Biſhop of 
Llandaff” was tried before a ſpecial 
Jury ; and, after calling ſeveral re- 
ſpectable perſons to his character, 
who all concurred in ſtating “ that 
he dealt in old hiſtorical, philoſo- 
phical, and other learned books, 
and not at all jn political or other 
pamphlets, and that he was a man 
of excellent moral character, was 
found guilty. | | 
Mr. Wakefield was alſo tried as 
the author of the work; which 
having been proved in evidence, 
he defended himſelf, and read a 
written ſpeech, upwards of two 
hours long, full of invective againſt 
bis majeſty's miniſters, and parti- 
cularly againſt the attorney - general, 
who did not gondeſcend to make 
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tion which the attorney-general put 
to the jury was, whether Mr. G, 
Wakefield was to be governed by 
one law, and all his majeſty's ſub- 
je&s by another law ?—The jury 
found the defendant guilty, Bail 
was immediately given for his ap- 
pearance to receive judgment, him- 
ſelf ih 1000l. and Mr. J. T. Rutt, 
merchant, in Thames - ſtreet, and 
Mr. Samuel Lewin, in Fool. each. 
[See March 30.) | 
25. Was capitally convicted at 
the Old Bailey, James Turnbull, 
for feloniouſly aſſaulting Thomas 
Finch, a perſon employed in the 
mint, putting him in fear, and 
ſtealing 2000 guineas, and upwards, 
the property of the governors and 
company of the bank of England, 
When Turnbull heard his ſentence, 
he inſtantly replied, “ I have now 
heard my ſentence, and thank God 
for it!” N 
Admiralty Office, Feb? 26. This 
gazette contains an account of the 
capture of the French cutter pri- 
vateer Le Milan, by the Boadicga 
and Atalante. 
28. A Mr. Lammins, calling him- 


ſelf a merchant and broker, and 


living in the city, was put upon his 
trial, in the court of king's bench, 
qu a charge of ſeducing artificers 
out of the kingdom, It appeared 
that he had not only entered largely 


into the ſcheme of enticing artifi- 


cers in the cotton branch to go 
to Hamburg, and from thence to 
France, but had likewiſe purghaſed 
large quantities of implements uſed 
in the cotton manufactory at Man- 
cheſter, &c. for the purpoſe of ex- 
portation. The caſe being made 
out in the particular inſtance of the 
ſeduction of one James Tagg, the 
defendant was found guilty. The 
penalty under the ſtatute is $ool. 


| _ thefollowing morning we weighed 


G5 pierre 


3. The following letter gives an 
account of the loſs of the Proſer- 
pine frigate, on board of which Mr. 
Grenville, plenipotentiary to the 
court of Berlin, took his paſſage. 

Newark and, Feb. 4. On the 
29th of January we failed from 
Yarmouth, with a fair wind, 
in the Proſerpine frigate, 'captain 
Wallis. Nothing particular hap- 
pened for the firſt two days; 
on the 31ſt we were cloſe up with 
Heligoe Land, and got off a pilot: 
the me night we lay at — at 
the mouth of the river Elbe. On 


w 


and proceeded a little way up the 
river, when we touched ground, 
but after a ſhort time had the good 
fortune to get off, and proceeded a 
little farther, when it fell a dead 
calm, and we came to anchor a- 


breaſt of this iſland, 


At this period ſo much ice was 
comin down the river, that it was 


| das prudent to put out to ſea; 


t we had not p ed far, be- 


fore we again ſtruck)on the fand a- 
breaſt of the 
two miles from land, where the 


Scarhorn beacon, about 


remains of the ſhip ſtill lay, without 
any proſpe& of being ever got off, 
When ſhe firſt ſtruck, though ſur- 


-younded with ice on all ſides, 


every exertion was made to get her 
off at high water. All her guns, 
Hot, and ftores of every kind, were 


thrown overboard, but All endea- 
vours failed; and on Saturday morn- 


ing (Feb. z.) it was reſolved that 
all hands ſhould leave the ſhip, and 


_ endeavour to reach this iſland.” It 
was half paſt one 'when we quitted 


her, and we all ſet off on our march 
together; but the weather was ſo 
intenſely cold, that about 12 men 
and boys, and.a woman and her 


child, died on the way. One ma- 
tine reached the light-houſe, but 


gied ſoon after, owing to his un- 


(February, 
fortunately drinking too much li. 
quor. Two of the marines, which 
are miſſing, are thought to have re- 
turned to the ſhip, where they will 
certainly periſh. They were both 
men of bad character, and went 
back for the purpoſe of plunder. 

We reached this iſland in about 
two hours and a half, after a very 
fatiguing march over the ice. As 
to myſelf, I bore it remarkably 
well, and was one of the firſt who 
reached the ſhore. Mr. Grenville 
boreit with undaunted courage, and 
never once ſeemed caſt down with 

the dan that ſurrounded him; 
indeed all belonging to his fuite be- 
haved very well; and as for the 
captain, officers, and men, nothing 
could ſurpaſs their great exertions 
and good conduct, from the com- 
mencement of our misfortunes to 
the reaching of the ſhore. 

We have loſt every thing ; Mr, 
Grenville has not even a change of 
linen; but he ſaved his diſpatches. 
The loſſes of the officers are equal 
to ours, as they have not a change 
of cloaths. 

We are obliged to wait at this 
ifland till the next tide, in order to 
take the opportunity of walking 
over the ſands, which are eight miles 
diſtant from Cruxhaven. 

We muſtered, on landing, 173 
perſons, including officers, paſſen- 

ers, and men. The people of 
ewark were ſo exceedingly kind 
to us, that we wanted for nothing. 
Mr. Grenville and the gentlemen of 
his ſuite, with the officers of the 
ſhip, are all quartered in the beſt 

"houſes, and meſs together. M. 
Grenville is in good health and fpt- 
rits, and has behaved with gre*! 
kindneſs to all around him. I muſt 
not omit to inform you, that the 
loſs of his majeſty's ſhip was not 
owing to the 24 of the pilots 


as every bupy had been _—_ 
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-away by the ice, and all the land- 


marks were covered with ſnow. 
Cuxhaven, Feb. 7. I have only 
time to ſay, we arrived here 
ſafe laſt night, though not without 
ſome difficulties, Mr, Shaw is 
ing off to Berlin with all poſſi- 
e expedition, there to remain tilt 
Mr. Grenville arrives. : 
3. The court of common copn- 
cil came to a reſolution to requeſt 
liament, that a clauſe might be 
ſerted in the income bill, oblig- 
ing the aſſeſſors, and all others con- 
cerned in carrying the act into exe- 
cution, to take ap oath of ſocreſy. 


MARCH. 


- The court of directors of the 
kal India company has conſented 
to the wiſhes of government, and 
piven up the point of recruiting for 

own fervice. This puts a pe- 
riod to a very long controverſy, 
Chatham barracks is to be the de» 
pot for Eaſt-India'recruits, who are 
in future to be engaged for a period 
of ten years, leaving it to their op- 
tion to enliſt, after the expiration 
thereof, _ a farther term m_ 
years, The-com are to defray 
the expenſe of their paſſage home, 
after their diſcharge in India. 

8 Admiralty Office, March 5. 
Hoe letter r 
to Evan Nepean, eſq. 
dated Prince of Wales, Fort Roy- 
al Bay, Martinique, Jan. 22, 
725 
T incloſe, for their lordſhips' in- 
formation, copies of two letters, 
one of which I received from capt. 
Fahie, of his majeſty's ſhip Perdrix, 
and the other from 'capt. Dickſon, 
of La Victorieuſe, The ſpirited 
conduct of the captains, officers, 
and men, on both occaſions, will 
manifeſt to their lordfhips their zcal 
3nd exertion for the king's ſervioe, 
Hanzy Harvey, 


OCCURRENCE Ss. 


(rs) 
— Perarir, Tortola, Der. 13. 


* 

I have the honour to 1 
you, that on the 15th inſt. I ſpoke, 
to lerward of St. Thomas's, an 
American, who informed me that 
he had been boarded the preceding 
evening by a French ſhip of war, 7 
leagues to the caſtward of Virgin 
Gordo, I uſed every exertion to 

to windward of that iſland, but, 
om the ſtrong gales which pre» 
vailed, 1 frequent 
and heavy ſqualls, I did not effect 
it until the roth. On the 11th, at 
day-light, a ſail was diſcovered from 
the maſt-hend in the ſouth-eaſt, 
which, by our glaſſes, was ſoon dif. 
tinguiſhed 120 be u ſbip, and evi- 
dently a croifer. Not a moment 
was loſt in purſuing her ; and, after 
a chace of 16 hours, I brought her 
to cloſe action, which laſted 4 
minutes, when ſhe ceaſed firin 
and lay an unmanageable 
on the water. She proved to be 
L' Armòe d'Italie, a French private 


= of war, mounting fourteen 
four 12-pounder long guns, with 
117 men, commanded by citizen 
Colachy, 11 days from Guadalou 
and had captured the Bittern bri 
and Concorde ſchooner, of Marti- 
nique, part of the crews of which 
veſſels were op board. It is impoſ- 
fable for me, Sir, ſufficiently to ex: 
eſs the high ſenſe I have of the 
dy and ſpirited conduct of lieu: 
tenants Edward Ottley and Ja 
Smith, and of Mr. Moſes Crawfur 
the maſter; Mr. Samuel Piguenet 


the purſer, is alſo entitled to my 


warmeſt thanks, having volunteer: 
ed the danger of the deck. In 

Sir, I cannot more forcibly acknow- 
ledge the merit of the officers and 
crew-of his majeſty's ſhip at large, 
than by ſaying their conduct wag 
ſuch as, even at the preſent. day, 
to render them worthy of the name 
of Britiſh ſeamen ; and I have the 


pleas 
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pleaſure to add, that but one man 
was wounded. The enemy's loſs, 
as far as I can obtain information, 
is 6 killed and 5 wounded. Our 
ſails and rigging are much cut, but 
in other reſpects we have not ſuſ. 
tained any material injury. — + 
3-46 W. C. Faurs: 

- Vietorieuſe, Tejiigos, Dec. 6, 

- -$IR, Pay | | 

On the 29th of laſt month I re- 
ceived intelligence of three priva- 
teers to leeward. I propoſed to co- 
lonel Picton, as the only ſure meth. 
od of keeping the. trade open, to 
attack Kio Caribe and Gurupano, 
deſtroy their forts, and bring off 
their guns, as the privateers would 
then have no ſhelter, if chaſed by 
us. He perfectly agreed with me, 
and ordered major Laureil, with 40 
of the Royal Rangers, to embark 
and proceed with me. On the 2d 
J puſhed down, in company with 
the Zephyr; and, having reached 
Cape Three Points, we deſtroyed 
the ſchooner Proſerpine, a Dutch 
privateer, of 2 guns and 13 men, 
from Caracao, on a cruiſe. On the 
3d, having reached within 18 miles 
of RioCaribe, attwo inthe morning 
I landed the troops, with a party of 

ſeamen, to attack the forts in the 
rear, while the brigs attacked in 
front. At day-light-the comman- 
dant ſent to beg we would not fire, 
as he would give us poſſeſſion with- 
out reſiſting. We immediately re- 
embarked the troops, took off the 
guns, and made fail for Gurupauo, 
where we arrived at four. in the e- 
vening. Obſerving a French priva- 
teer in the harbour, I ſent a flag of 
truce to the commandant, to ſay I 
was determined to take her out, and 
on his peril to fre on me. He an- 
ſwered, he would protect her, and 
that I ſhould give him up the guns 
J had taken at Rio Caribe. I found 
there was no time to be loſt, and 
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ordered major Laureil, with the 
troops, lieutenants Caſe and M Ren- 
fey, with zo ſeamen from the Vie- 
torieuſe and Zephyr, to land and 
carry the forts by ſtorm, while the 
brigs attacked in front. At five we 
anchored and opened a ſmart fire on 
both forts; in ten minutes the troops 
and ſeamen carried the lower fort, 
and I obſerved the | Spaniſh flag 
ſtruck at the upper one, but in- 
ſtantly replaced by French colours, 
In five minutes the upper fort was 
carried. I have taken the guns and 
ammunition off, deſtroyed the forts, 
aud ſent the privateer to Trinidad; 
ſhe had 6 guns and 80 men. I can- 
not conclude my letter without in- 
forming you, I never ſaw more 
real courage diſplayed than by ma- 
jor Laurel, lieutenants Caſe and 
M*Renſey, of the ViRorieuſe, and 
ſoldiers and feamen under their 
command, by attacking two forts 
with 70 men, defended by at leaſt 
300, Great zeal was alſo ſhown by 
the officers and ſeamen of the Vic- 
torieuſe and Zephyr; and I am 
much indebted to capt. Champain, 
to whom I beg leave to refer you 
for farther information. | 
E E. S8. Dickson. 

[This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of Le Jaſon 
French privateer brig, of 14 guns 
and 52 men, by his majeſty's ſloop 
Jealous, captain Temple. } 

5. The Leyden papers are full of 
the moſtafflicting details of the ſuffer- 
ings occaſioned by the ice, and the 
overflow of the Rhine, the Danube, 


the Mein, the Neckar, the Rhone, 


and ofall the principal rivers of Ger- 
many and France. The ravages have 
been ſo conſiderable as to have be- 
come the ſubject of a meſſage from 
the directory to the two councils. 
Such a cold winter has not been ex- 
perienced for many years. The 
Danube in ſeveral places is * 
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to the bottom ; fiſh, therefore, are 
very ſcarce and dear. On the road 


do Sophia, a caravan, with all their 


cattle, were frozen to death by the 
ſeverity of the weather: their goods 
were found untouched. The pa- 
cha of the diſtrict cauſed their ef. 
fects to be conveyed to the next 
town, in order that they may be re- 
ſtored to the real owners. 
-  » » Admiralty Office, March 12. 
Extract of a letter from captain Sir 
Charles Hamilton to admiral lord 
Bridport; and another from cap- 
tain T. Hamilton, commanding 
the ſea - fencibles at Margate, to 
Evan Nepean, eſq. dated the gth 
inſtant.- 


I have the honour to inform you, 


that on the 28th ult. about q leagues 
from the Saints, I captured a ſhip 
ivateer named Le Zele, mount- 


ing 16 guns and 69 men. As ſoon 


as I had ſhifted the priſoners, I went 
in purſuit of her prize, (the Betſey, 
a valuable Engliſh brig, from Santa 
Cruz, bound to Liverpool,) and 
was within a mile of her when ſhe 
ran on ſhore among the rocks of 
the Penmarks. . HamiLToN, 
I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that yeſterday -morning, about 
10 o'clock, a ſmall cutter was ob. 
ſerved boarding two brigs, 8 or 


miles from the North Foreland. 


The wind being to the eaſtward, 
with a flood tide, 3 the 
Camperdown cutter, lying in Weſts 
gate Bay, from chaſing. I ſent an 
erly dragoon to the admiral at 
Deal, not knowing the force of the 
privateer, The moment the ca 
ture was ived, 40 or $0 of the 


ſea-fencibles puſhed off in 3 boats, 


—— — — re- captured 
two bri rivateer ha vi 
made off. ot: on 2 


16. This gazette contains a pros 
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clamation, forbidding the paſſing 


of perſons from Ireland to. Great 
Britain, except they have paſſports. 
By the finking of the pavement 


nearly oppoſite the front gate of the 
Royal Exchange, a very large deep 
well, of t antiquity,” has been 
diſcovered. | The water is of excel- 
lent quality, and the ward of Corn- 
hill purpoſe erecting a pump near 
the foe Upon examining Stow's 
Hiſtory of London, it appears to 
have been covered over more than 
600 years; for he notices, as ſtand- 
ing there, a conduit and-a watch- 
houſe, together with a place of 
confinement for diſorderly perſons, 
at the top of which placed the 
pillory for their puniſhment; all 
which, he ſays, were removed in 
the year 1390. What is remarka- 
ble, the top of the well was not ſe- 
cured either by arch or brick work, 
but only covered with planks: 
Downing-ftreet, March 21, The 

king has been ſed to cauſe it 
to be ſignified, by the right hon. 
lord Grenville, to the miniſters of 
neutral powers - refiding at this 


court, that the neceſſary meaſures 


having been taken, by his majeſ- 
ty's commands, for the blockade 


.of the ports of the United Provin- 


ces, the ſaid ports are declared to 
bein a ſtate of blockade; and that 
all veſſels, which may attempt to 
enter any of them after this notice, 
will be dealt with according to the 
principles of the law of nations, and 
to the ſtipulations of ſuch treaties 
ſubſiſtiag between his majeſty and 
foreign powers, as may contain 
—— applicable to t * of 
towns, places, or ports, in a ſtate 
of blockade,”? x1 1 
| Admiralty Office, March 23. 
A copy of a letter from admiral 
Sir Richard King, bart. to Evan - 
Nepean, eſq. dated the 25th of 
March, 1799. : 
1 Tele- 
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re Torbay, March 19. 
I have the honour to inform you, 


J arrived here at ſeven o'clock this 
evening, with L'Hirondelle- brig 


corvette, mounting ſixteen guns, 


eighty- nine men wW 


long nine and 1 and 
en ſhe. ſailed 
from St. Maloes three days ſince, 


. but having captured an American 


ſchooner, and an Engliſh ſhip, redu- 
ced her complement to ſeventy- two. 
I diſcovered L'Hirondelle on Mon- 
day morning at day-light; two miles 
on the lee-bow, the Iſle de Bas 


fouth-eaſt nine leagues. She im- 


mediately tacked and ſtood towards 
me: at half paſt ſeven, being eloſe 


alongſide, an action commenced, 


which continued for three hours 
and a half; and after ſeveral at- 
tempts to board on both ſides, ſhe 
being totally uorigged, ſhe ſtruck, 
and proved to be the veſſel above 
deſcribed. Five of the crew were 
killed and fourteen wounded. The 
Telegraph had five wounded. Iam 

ud to ſay the company of the 
Telegraph behaved as Engliſh fail. 
ors: always do on ſuch occaſions ; 
and to acknowledge the very able 
aſſiſtance I received from Mr. G. 
Gibbs, the maſter. I ſhall return 


to Plymouth the moment the wind 
-will allow me. 


123 | J. A. WorTn, 
[This gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of the French 
ſhip privateer, Le Mercure, of ſix- 
teen guns and 103 men, by his 
majeſty 's ſhip. Melampus wes a 
ſmuggling cutter, laden- with to- 
bacco and ſpirits; aud L' Hereux 
Hazard, French ſhip privateer, 
mounting ſixteen 6 and g-pounders 


(but pierced for twenty. guns), 


and having on board ninety. four 


. . 


men, by the Naiad.] 


Aamiralty Office, March 30. 


| Extract of a letter from the earl 
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of St. Vincent, K. B. dated at 
Gibraltar the 26th of February. 

I incloſe letters from capt. Bowen 
of his majeſty's ſhip Argo, and capt. 
Saunders, of his majeſty's ſhip 
L'Eſpoir, giving an account of the 
capture of the Santa Tereſa Spaniſn 
frigate, and African xebeque; alſo 
a letter from capt. Markham, of 
his majeſty's ſhip Centaur, relatin 
the events of his cruiſe on the coa 
of Catalonia. 


4 of Port Malou, Feb. 8. 


5 25 

I have great plaeſure in acquaint- 
ing you, that; in carrying your or- 
ders into execution, in company 
with the Leviathan, on the 6th inſt, 
at 4 P. M. drawing round the caſt 
end of Majorca, under ſtorm-ſtay- 


Aails, with a violent gale weſterly, 


I diſcovered two large Spaniſh fri- 


gates at anchor, near a- fortified 


tower on the ſouth point of the 
Bahia de Alcude, who, immediately 
on ſeeing us, cut their cables, and 
made fail to the N. N. E. We 
inſtantly gave chace with all the 
canvas the ſhips could bear; unfor- 
tunately the Leviathan's main top- 
fail gave way, which cauſed her to 


drop aſtern. The enemy ſeeing 


this, took the advantage of it, and, 
after the cloſe of the ; ſpoke to 
each other, and ſeparated 3 one 


' hauling her wind to the northward, 


and the other ſet top-gallant-fails, 
and kept away before it; which 
latter 1 followed. The darkneſs 
of the night precluded the Levia- 
than from ſeeing their manceuvre, 
as alſo my fignal to her to alter her 
courſe to port; however, the Levi. 
athan kept ſight of the Argo, and 
was near up with us at midnight, 
when I got alongſide of the enemy, 
who ſtill perſevered in his endes. 
vours to get off, (although bis ſmal! 
ſails were either ſhot or carr 
away in tlie chace), and did not 
, ſurrendet 
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| turrenderyntil ſac had received our 


two. men, and did much miſchief 
to her rigging. She proved to be 
the Santa Tereſa, commanded. b 

Don Pablo Perez, mounting in all 
forty- two guns, beſides ſwivels and 
cohorus, and manned with 280 
ſeamen and marines, beſides 2 50 
ſoldiers ; in all, 5 30 perſons on 
board. My firſt-lieutenant, Mr. 
Thomas Lyne, has much merit in 
keeping ſight and obſerving the 
different ſhifts of the enemy, by 
which great advantage was gained 
by the Argo during the chace; 
much commendation is due to his 
profeſſional ſkill and great exertions 
after taking poſſeſſion of the prize, 
in ſaving her tottering maſt from 
tumbling over- board, which he 
could not have done had not capt. 
Buchanan ſent him ſpeedy aſſiſt - 
ance of officers and men from the 
Leviathan, to whom I feel myſelf 
much indebted. Great praiſe is 
due to all my officers and ſeamen for 
their vigilance and exertions in 
ſhortening- and making | ſail in 
ſqualls during the chace; and, had 
the enemy given them an op 
nity of ſhowing 


of 


farther 
their zeal and loyalty; I am con - 
vinced they would have behaved 


a3 Britiſh. ſeamen always 
theſe occaſions. I hav 
do be, &c. 7, | 

| Janes BoweN.- 
P. S. The Santa Tereſa is juſt: 
out of dock, re · built, new-coppered, 


do upon 
e the honour - 


good as a new ſhip. She was com- 
pletely ſtored and victualled for 
tour months, aud is eſteemed one 
of the faſteſt · ſailin frigates out of 
Spain, of large 2 up- 
wards of 9g tons, and fit for im- 
mediate ſervice, Her conſort, the 
Proſerpine, that made her eſcape, 
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whole broadſide, which wounded large 


: ſeventy-fiveſeamen an 


and is in every reſpect almoſt as 1 


_ 
is of the ſame force, but not ſa 


- ., L'Efporr, at Sea, Feb. aa. 
SIR, 2 

At a quarter noon, town of 
Marbello bearing N. N W. three 
leagues, a brig and two xebecs in 
the 8. E. quarter, appearing ſu- 
ſpicious, I hoiſted my colours to 
them, when the brig and one of the 


* 


xebecs hoiſted Spaniſh, upon which 


a Mooriſh brig in tow was caſt off, 
and L*Eſpoir hauled to the wind in 
chace. It was ſoon perceived that 
they were armed veſſels; but, not be- 


ing ſo fortunate as to weather them, 


broadfides with both 
in paſling. L'Eſpoir being attacked, 
ſoon. brought the xebec to cloſe 
action, which continued for an 
hour and a half, when a favourable 


we exchan 


opportunity of boarding her was 


embraced, and after a ſharp con- 
teſt of about 20 minutes ſhe ſur- 
rendered, and proved to be the 
Africa, commanded by Joeſepho 
Subjado, in the ſervice of the king 


of Spain, mounting fourteen long | 


4-pounders, and four braſs 4 
pound ſwivels, — on board 

thirty-eight 
ſoldiers, from Algoſamos, bound 
to Malaga. Lieut. Richardſon (in 
whom I have much confidence) 


and all the officers and ſeamen of 


his majeſty's ſloop I have the ho- 


nour to command, behaved with - 


the ſame courage they have done on 
former occaſions. During the ac- 
tion, the brig (which, I have ſince 
earned, mounted eighteen guns) 
ſtood on ſhore, and anchored, I 
incloſe a liſt of the killed and 
wounded ; and am, with reſpect, 
&c. Jauss SAUNDERS. 

Liſt of the killed and wounded. 

F'Espoir; two ſeamen killed; 
two ditto wounded. | 


- Africa; one other, eight ſeagier,.. | 
(B 2 


* killed; 


- 


frigates bein 
. Swiſs troops 
- 15th 1 fell in with the Argo and 
Leviathan, and the next morning 
ſtood in for Sallo Bay. Finding 
. the frigates were not in the neigh- 
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killed; one (captain; two officers, 


and twenty-five ſeamen, wounded. 
Centaur, at Sen, Feb. 16. 
SIR, hd oe 4 * 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that, in obedience to your orders, 
I proceeded to Sallo Bay, in his 


majeſty's ſhip under my command, 


after the Spaniſh frigates ; and, hav- 
ing been joined by the Cormorant 
alone, of the ſquadron under'capt. 
Bowen, I at length, after beating 

inſt heavy gales of wind from 
the 28th of January to the gth of 
February, reached Sallo Bay, in 


which I found twenty-one Swediſh 
and Daniſh merchantmen; but no 


men of war had been in ſight of 
Sallo' ſince the ad of February. 
Having looked into Fangel Bay, 


and Tarragona alfo, where lord 


M. Kerr, in the Cormorant, took 
a tartan; and drove another on 
ſhore, I proceeded towards Ma- 


jorca, and at day-light the Cormo- 


rant took a ſettee laden with oil, 
and I chaſed two large xebecs and 


à ſettee, all privateers in the royal 
—— ſervice; one of which, La 


ierga de Roſario, I captured at 
twa o'clock, mounting fourteen 
braſs twelve-pounders, and ninety 
men. The other two eſcaped by 
the wind ſhifting ; at dark, when 


wuoithin ſhot. © The fame night the 
Aurora joined, and proceeded for 
Tarragona, in conſequence of in- 


telligence I received of two Spaniſh 
bonnd there- with 
rom Palma, 


* Five ſettees, burnt; tartan, name unknown, laden with wine taken; ene 3 
name unknown, laden with hoops and fiaves, taken; one ſettee, 
With wine, taken; one ſettee, name unknown, lading unknown, taken; nd too 

tartan, armed as a letter of marque, with one braſs and two iron r a 
3-povygers, fourteen men, laden with wheat, taken. Fu guns 
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bourhood, I attacked the town of 


On the 


[March 


Cambrella, and, the Spaniards hav- 
ing quitted their guns on a tower, 
ſent the hoats in under lieut. Groſ- 
ſet of the Centaur, who, after diſ- 
mounting the guns, burnt and cap- 
tured as per margin : La Velon 
Maria was taken in the offing, from 
Aguilas bound to Barcelona. The 


Proſerpine frigate, conſort to the 


Santa Tereſa, taken by the Argo, 
after having eſcaped to Palamor, 
has ſince, Tam informed by capt. 
Bowen, hauled cloſe into the bar at 
Barcelona. oh MAREKRHAM. 
Corſu, March 3. This day the 
French” garriſon ſurrendered by 
capitulation to the united forces 
of the Ruſſians and Turks. The 
Leander and the Brune frigate 


were taken in the ; 


[This gazette alſo contains an 
account of the capture of the 
Indefatigable French ſhip priva- 
teer, of eighteen guns and 120 
men, by the Ethalion; and ano- 
ther privateer, of eighteen guns, 
by the Anſon;—alſo, the following 
liſt of ſhips and veſſels captured and 
deſtroyed by the ſquadron under 
the command of Sir Hyde Parker: 


by the Queen, the Spaniſh armed 


ſchooner, L'Aimable Marſeilles, of 
four guns and forty men, taken; 
by the Queen and Lark, a French 
{ſchooner privateer, name unknown, 
of four guns and thirty men, cut 
out of Port Nieu; by the Acaſta, 
the French brig privateer Active, 
of eight guns an thirty-ſix men: 
the Spaniſh armed ſchooner Cin- 
cinnatus, of two guns and thirty- 
three men, taken; a French ſchooner 
privateer, name unknown, of fx 

ee, 


ame unknown 
f Le Velon Maris 
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guns and ſixty men, burnt, by the 
Acaſta; by the Trent and Acaſta, 
the Spaniſh armed ſhip Penada, of 
fourteen guns, and forty men, tak- 
en; by the Renommee, the French 
floop privateer Le Triomphant; of 
ſix guns and fifty -& men, taken; 
by the Renommeeand Squirrel, the 
Spaniſh armed brig Neptune, of 
four guns and twenty - three men, 
taken; by the icienne, the Spa- 
niſh armed ſloop, Julie, of four guns 
2 twelve men, m_ ; by the 

rprize, -the French ſchooner' pri- 
vateer Laurette, of ſix guns and 
forty-fix men, taken; by the Swal- 
low, French ſchooner privateer Bo- 
naparte, of ſix guns and fifty men, 
taken; by the Pelican, the French 
ſchooner , privateer La Belle en 


Cuiſſe, of four guns and fifty-ſeven 
men, taken; by the Amaranthe and 


Surprize; the French ſchooner pri- 
vateer Petite Frangoiſe, of four guns 
and thirty-five men, taken.) 


Downing · rect, April a. 

lem, . following 

Mr com Fon he rg on 
r. conſul Foreſti, by the right hon. 
lord Grenville,” — „12 
Port of Corfu, March 3, on board 
54 * — fhip of war the St. 


My Lord, 52 Rf 
I have the honour toinform your 
lordſhip,” that on the iſt inſt.” an 
attack was made by the united 
Turkiſh and Ruffian forces on the 
iſland ſituated in this port, called 
La Scoglio di Vido, and by the 
French, L/Ifle de la Paix. After 
2 very briſk. fire of about two hours 
and a half from the ſhips of war, 


=» « + + 
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_ the troops were landed, and the ſaid 


land was captured. An attack 


out- works of the town, and fort St. 
Salvado was taken by the Ruſſian 
and Turkiſh troops, and the French 
themſelves evacuated another out- 
work, named 11 Monte di Ibram., 
Oa the morning of the 2d a flag of 
truce was ſent off by the French 
commander of the garriſon of the 
town of Corfu, to the Ruſſian vice - 
admiral, for the purpoſe of inform- 
ing him of the wiſh of the garriſon 
to capitulate; a Ruſſian officer was 
therefore ſent to the town' with the 
os of the Ruffian and 
urkiſh commanders, and they 
were accepted of with little varia. 
tion. The capitulation of the gar- 
riſon, of which I have the honour 
to incloſe à copy, was ſigned this 
afternoon on board of the Ru 
vice - admiral's ſhip, N 
Su EDION For Err, / 


Articles of Capitulation. - 
Tue French to give up to the 
Turkiſh and Ruffian commiſſaries 
the town and forts of Corfu, 
ther with the artillery, proviſions, 
ſtores, ammunition, all other 
public effects. The garriſon ſhall 
march, with all mill honpurs, 
out of all the forts and poſts they 
occupy ; afterwards be conveyed to. 
Toulon, giving their word of ho- 


nour not to — — for $ teen 
months againſt t ad- ignor, 
the em of Rufe the king 


of England, or the king of the 
Two Sicilies. All public pro- 
perty, whether belonging to the 
town or the garriſon, (the ſhip Le- 
ander, and all other veſſels belong- 
ing to the French republic, in- 
cluded,) to be given up to the com- 
miſſaries of the Turkiſh and Ruſ- 
ſian powers. n 
Admiralty Office, April 3. 
Copy of a letter from capt. Keates to 
the right hon. lord Bridport, K. B. 


. Bicknell Coney, Eſq: 145 * 


Thomas Langley, Eſq. 


re- took an American, from Ch 
Town, bound: to Hamburg; on 
the Sth, fell in with and libe+ 


rated a neutral ſhip from Charles- 


Town, bound to Embden, and took 
the privgteer La Requin, à brig 

rced for ; eighteen, mounting 
— uns, with ſeventy men, 
which, — I firſt diſcovered ber; 


yas in the at of taking poſſeſſion 


of the neutral. It is with extreme 


concern I add, that the day follow- 


ing, in a violent gale of wind, the 
Requin .overlet; although at the 


time ſhe bad no canvas ſpread; 


by which misfortune Mr. W. Clay, 


maſter's mate of the 'Boadicea, a 


young man of much merit, nine 
valuable ſeamen, and one priſoner, 
wh n qu a, 1: Be G. KRÆs. 
raison anigh bon 0:1, 


dyernars/, and directors of the 
ink of England, for the year en- 
n 435379 4d LIC 
2404400104 ROVERNDBS4 1 ect 
Samuel Thornton, Eſq. governor; 


Jo Matthew, EIg. deputy-gover- 


ol. 3-1 3+ 
e r nsr: 56 
Thamas Amyand, Eſt rende 
Thomas Bodi l 11 
Roger Boehm, Bg. 
Samuel Boſanquet, Eſq. - 


Edward Darell, Eſq. i 6 
Nath; Bogle French, Efq,.: i: 
Daniel Gi ES, Eſq. 's. 1h ft | 


Thomas Lewis, Eſq. 
Beeſton Long, Eſq. 
William Manning, Efq. | 
Ebenezer Maitland, Eſq. Ra. 
Wilkam Melliſh,, EC. 
dir Richard Neaye, Bart, 


Charles- Edward Simeon, Eſq. 41 U 


Joſeph Nutt, Efg- 


— hes 
Thomas Raikes, Eſq- TT * 4 2 


Peter Iſaae Thelluſſon, Eſq. 
Godfrey Thornton, Eſq. . 

Brooꝶ Watſon, EI. and Ad. 
* „ EG 
[11 Mdruralty Offices April . This 
oven containsianifdcectunt of the 
apture of the'Spaniſhi/packet Go- 


londrina, from the: Havannah, 


bound to Corunna, pierced for 
twenty guns, but had only four on 
board, coppered, 200, tons burthen, 
a remarkable faſt ſailer, having a 
cargo of ſugar, cocoa, and indigo, 
after a chaſe of fifteen hours, by the 
Mermaid, capt. Newman, in com- 
— — Sylph; — alſo Le 

ebut, French brig letter of marque 
of eight guns, (pierced. for fixteen, 
laden with different ſorts of mer- 
chandiſe, hy the floop Sylph, capt. 


6. In conſequence of a heavy fall 
of ſnow on Thurſday, many of the 


; White. 
601 The, following is the liſt of 


mail-coaches did not reach town 


this morning till ſeveral hours after 
the areuſtomed time; and the Man- 
cheſter coach had not arrived at © 
late hour on Saturday evening. Sa 
deep was the ſuow in the neigh- 
bourbood of Congleton, that the 
Liverpool coach was entirely bu- 
ried in it, and the mail forwarded 


on horſe-back. Near Stone like 
- impediments preſented themſelves, 

and the communication between 
: Holyhead and Cheſter has heen 


wholly ſuſpended. Add. to theſe, 
ſo thick was the fog aud ſleet laſt 


nig bt, for twenty or thirty miles 


round the metropolis, that the 


coachmen and guards were obliged 


to alight and lead their horſes. 
# r arrived at 
the; general poſt- oſfice by the 25 


* * * t 
burgh mail hy morning * 


r 8 _—_— ih. Ts. 


Sc." 


PT 


- a Chaiſe: and fix, but in vain, an 


<2 OO, wo r r 
7 - 


ſnow began falling about ſeven on 
Friday morning at Newcaſtle, and 
continued till fix-at-night. No 
carriage could proceed farther than 
Northallerton; they attempted with 


then with the - guard took ſaddle- 
horſes at Eaſingwold, and chaiſe to 
York, They ſay they never ſaw 
ſnow fall ſo faſt, and that it was fix 
feet deep. The mail had not ar- 
rived at Newcaſtle from the north 


when they ſet 8 many 


hours beyond its time. The ſnow 
was ſo deep between Nottingham. 
and Leeds, that no coach could tra- 
vel on Friday night: the mail was 
ſent by horſe. The Liverpool 


ſtage-coaches and mails were dug 
J be. Hul 


out the ſnow at Talk-on-t 

The Whitby and Scarborough 
coaches were ſet faſt on the Woulds, 
The ſnow- was about f feet deep 
about à mile from Garſtang. The 
Mancheſter and Live ſtages 
and mail-coaches on their way to 
Carliſle were fet, and left till the 
next day, the" paſſengers walkin 
to the un. Between Leck and 
Macclesfield,” on the Cheſhire hills, 
the Mancheſter ſtages, that ought to 
have arrived 6n Friday night and 
Saturday morning, were ſtack faſt, 


and did not reach London until 


Seas tenen ee e 
Admiralty Office, April 9g. The 
rette contains an account of the 
rench brig privateer Reſolu, of 

fourteen 6 and '8-pounder guns, 

and fixty five men, by the Spitfire, 
capt. Seymour ;—alſo; the French 
national lugger, La Sans Quartier, 
pierced for ſixteeſf guns, but had 
thrown all her guns overboard in 
the chace, having on board fifty- ſix 
men, by the Diana, - capt. Proby. 
Hamburgh, April 3. According 
to the moſt recent accounts from 
the Auſtrian army, it a 


OCCURRENCE Ss. 


where general 


(a) 
ult. general Jourdan retreated in 
the night, between the atſt and 
aad, to Stockach and Eugen. He 


then occupied the line from Schaff- 
hauſen through Engen to Dutlingen; 


d in the neighbourbood of which lat 


place he afſembled the principal 


part of his army. The archduke 


advanced towarꝗs him on the a 5th, 
when general Jourdan attacked the 
Auſtriaus. His left wing was at 
firft ſucceſsful; but, his centre and 
right having been defeated, he was 
obliged to retreat with his whole 
army in great diſorder ; his right 
wing towards Switzerland, and he 
nimfeif, with the remainder of his 
army, towards Friburg and Offen- 
burg, by the Black Foreſt. Whillt 
this was paſſing in Suabia, general 
Maſſena, in perſon, attacked, on 
the a zd, the poſition of Feldkirk, 
Jellachich com- 
manded in the abſence of general 
Hotzé. The French were repulſed 
with very great loſs, and driven 


over the Rhine. General Hotzt is 


ſince returned to Feldkirk from 
Buc khorn, with the corps of 12,00 


men, which he had marched to that 


lace, the French having retreated 
om thence in conſequence of the 


_ archduke's victory of the 21ſt. The 


loſs on both ſides in theſe different 
actions, which appear to have been 
hard fought, has been very conſi- 
derable; but mug greater on the = 
part of the French than on that of 
the Auſtrians, who have, however, 
loſt ſeveral officers of diſtinction. 
On the 21ſt. the French are ſtated 
to have loſt 4000 men, on the 23d 
ooo, and on the 25thitheir loſs is 
ted to have been much more con» 


ſiderable than on either of the pre · 


ceding days. On the aõth the arch- 
duke marched in purſuit of the ene · 


my. ; 
F. Thi alſ contain 2 — 
that, aſter the a&ion r 3 


count of the capture of the French 
(B 4) - brig 


j! 
1 

( 
| 
| 

* 


threaten the capital. 


(24) E nn ITAL 
| brig privateer L'Utile, of Gxteen 


8-pounders, ten of 'which' are braſs, 
and 120 men, by the Boadicea, 
captWantRÞ 2 7070 er Penny 
Admiralty Office, April 16. This 
gazette contains an account of the 


capture of La Prudente French ſhip - 
privateer,  copper-bottomed, of 
eighteen guns and 100 men, (ſhe 

had captured two ſchdoners) by the 


Concorde, capt, Barton; —alſo, Le 
Marſouin, French lugger privateer, 
of fourteen guns and fifty-cight 
men, by the Aſtrea, capt. Dacres. 
Venice, Marcl 29, Early on the 
morning of the 26th inſt. the 
French made an attack on. the 
Auſtrian advanced poſts at Santa 


Lucia and Buſſolengo, before the 


expiration of the truce, but were re- 
pu ſed with conſiderable loſs at 
t 


h places, 1000 French priſoners, 


and ſixty officers, with two pieces of 
cannon, have been ſent to Verona. 
The Auſtrians had many officers and 
men killed and wounded, . General 


- Kray repulſed the enemy at Le- 


gnago, killed 3000, made 2000 pri- 
ſoners, took fourteen pieces of can- 
non, and purſued the remainder to- 
wards. Mantua, The Piedmonteſe 
inſurgents are become ſo formi- 
dable againſt their new lords, as to 
Continual 
reinforcements of Auſtrian cavalry 
and infantry paſs every day, by 
forced matches; and his imperial 
majeſty. never had, during the war, 
ſuch a numerous and fine army as 
we ſee at preſent in Italy. | 

This gazette contains an account 
of the capture af the Argus French 
pri vateer, carrying eighteen braſs 
g-pounders, plerced for twenty · 


two, and 130 men; and the re- cap: 


ture of the Minerva, a valuable Li, 
verpool Weſt- India ſnip, that had 


been captured by the Argus, and an 


American ſchooner; and the cap- 


ture of the Mutius Sczyola French 


gan ms and a Spaniſh-coaſter, by 
Pomone, capt: Reynolds. 

*. Aamiraliy Office, April 23. 
Extract of a letter from Sir Harry 
Burrard —— * Evan 
Nepean, eſq. mout 
a A Apel. ' 85 5 2 
SIR, 1 85 
 T 'beg you will acquaint their 
lordſhips, that I arrived with the 
St. Fiorenzo in Plymouth Sound 
this morning, with a French brig 
prize, from St. Domingo bound to 

'Orient, with ſugar and coffee, 
I alfo ured a French brig in 
ballaſt, on the ſame day, not yet ar- 
rived, I incloſe, for their lord- 
ſhips' information, a copy of m 
letter to lord Bridport, of the 16 
in H. Naar. 

St. Fiorenzo, at Sea, April 16. 
L have the honour to inform your 
lordſhip, that on the gth inſt. after 
reconnoitering two French frigates 
at anchar in the port-of L'Orient, 
I ſtood towards Belle Iſle. On our 
approach I ſaw ſome ſhips at an- 
Chor in the Great Road; but, as the 
weather 'was hazy, and the ſhips 
under the land, I could not ſuffici- 
ently aſcertain their ſtrength until 
we had run the full length of the 
iſland, when I fully diſtinguiſhed 
them to be three French frigates, 
and a * gun- veſſel, with 
their topſail yards ready hoiſted to 
come out to us. At this inſtant a 
heavy and ſudden ſquall of wind 
from the N, W. carried away the 
Amelia's main top-maſt, and her 
fore and mizen top-gallant maſts ; 
the fall of the former tearing a great 

of the main-ſail. from the yard- 

The enemy, who were apparently 
waiting our near approach, got un- 
der weigh immediately, and made 
fail towards us im a line a-head. Cit- 
cumſtanced as we now were, I felt 


we had but one duty) te * 


LApril. 


| 
| 
] 
| 
. 


195.10 | 


and that we could do nothing more 
than teſtify. our readineſs to mee: 
them. I therefore made the fignal 
to for battle; and, when 
they had advanced a little to lee- 
ward of us, I ſhortened ſail ſo as 
for the Amelia to keep under com- 
mand, with her fore and mizen- 
top-ſails only; and made the fignal 
to bear up, preſerving the weather- 
gage, _ keeping cloſe arder. The 
enemy tacked to meet us; and we 


ceiving the fire from one of the 
batteries on the iſland: at the ſame 
time. The enemy were ſo little diſ- 
poſed to cloſe quarters, we were 
under the neceſſity of bearing down 
upon them three times, until they 
were cloſe upon the iſlands of 
Houatt and Hedie. After engagin 
them one hour and fifty-five mi- 
nutes, wore ſhip, and ſtood 
from us. I am extremely ſorry we 
had it not in qur power to do any 
thing more with the enemy (who 
had à port cloſe on each fide of 
them) than to compel them to re- 
linquiſh an action, which, from 
their ſuperiority, and the crippled 
ſtate of the Amelia previous to the 
action, had inſpired them with the 
hope of ſucceſs. Soon after the 
ation ceaſed, they bore up for the 
Loire, two ofthem apparently much 
ſhattered; and the gun · veſſel re- 
turned to Belle Iſle. 
It is with peculiar ſatisfaction 1 
acquaint your lordſhip, that the 
ative and ſpirited conduct of capt. 
bert erving of the higheſt 
applauſe; and I feel that no enco- 
mums of mine can do juſtice to his 
merit, The officers and ſhips' com- 
panies of both ſhips conducted 
themſelyes with the greateſt order 
and moſt determined courage: they 
75 entitled to every commendation 
can beſtow. I take the liberty 


of naming in particular lieutenants 


* 


OCCURRENGC'ES. 


inſtantly commenced an action, re- 


Ul 


o 
Farnall and Holmes, the firſt Heu. 
tenants of each ſhip, as very deſerv- 
ing . * damage ſuſtained 
by his majeſty's ſhips is princi 
confined — . maſts, ally and 
rigging. a veſſel capt ner 
the 2 Bon, 1 learn the frigates we 
engaged were La Cornelie, 
eance, and La Semillante. They 
Ko been lately ſtationed at Be 
Iſle to guard the coaſt. ' Incloſed is 
a liſt of killed and wounded in each 
ſhip, I have, &c. | 
| H. NAT. 
,- Liſt of killed and wounded. 
Fiorenza; one ſeaman killed; 
eighteen ſeamen wounded, two of 
them dangerouſly. | FED 
Amelia; Mr. Bayley, midſhip- 
man, and one ſeaman, killed; ſeven- 
teen ſeamen wounded, one of them 
dan erouſly. , ; 8 
| 7 ea April 10; The enemy 
has deen entirely expelled from 
the Tyrol, and diſlodged from the 
ſts of Funſter-Munſter and St. 
ia in the Engadina. He has 
alſo been driven from the Adi 
beyond the Mincio. 
Hamburg, April 16. On the 
zoth ult. the French attacked the 
Auſtrians on the Upper Adi 
between Verona Rover 
At firſt they obtained ſome ſuc- 
ceſs4 but they were in the ſame 
ny repulſed with very conſiderable 
loſs. Accounts have been received 
from the Tyrol, that the French 
force which bad penetrated into 
that country had been obliged toeya- 
cuate it completely ; and that gen. 
Jourdan's army, as well as a great 
part of Bernadotte's, had __— 
the Rhine, having left a garriſon in 
Manheim, and in the works of Kehl, 
dut had abandoned the blockade of 
Philipſburg. The Auſtrians had 
advanced to Friburg and Offenburg, 
and had ſummoned Kehl to ſurren- 


ter, Adricea from Nl of th 


Ven- 


2 R 1 N © 12 1 +» [ April, 


1 Sth April, mention that gen. Staray Topham, eſq; treaſurer; Samuel 
lad gained a very conſiderable ad- Lyſons, eſq. director; rev. John 
4 vantage over the French general Brand, A. M. ſecretary ; and the 
St. Cyr, as the latter wagretredting rev. T. W. Wrighte, A. M. ſecre- 
from. Freudenſtadt to Offenburg, tary for the year enſuing. On the 
on his way to Kehl; and that the event of this election we conꝑratu- 
French had loſt a conſiderable park late the friends of the noble preſi - 

- . of artillery. | dent, on having, by a very handſome 
[This gazette alſo contains an majority; defeated the machinations 
account of the capture bf the of his enemies. 
French lugger privateer Le Cour- 25. Anſwer of lord Nelſon to the 
teur, mounting four 4-pounders, vote of thanks of the Britiſh 
_ 8. . _ forty-ſix men, "houſe of commons: 

y the Phoenix lugger private ſhip Vanguard, Palermo, Fan. 31, 1700. 
of war, — by Mr. Daniel * A, | 74 * bi 
_— nl TT Believe me, I feel as J ought the 
23. This being St. George's day, noble reward which our country 
the Society of Antiquaries met at has beſtowed on me. by its thanks; 

theit apartments in Somerſet · place, and I beg you will, fir, have the 
in purſuance of their ſtatutes and goodneſs to expreſs to the honour- 
charter of incorporation, to elect able houſe my gratitude. I can an- 

a preſident, council, and officers of ſwer for that Juy brave brethren 

the ſociety, for the year enſuing : who fought with me in the battle of 

whereupon George, earl of Leiceſ-- the Nile. To you, fir, who have 
ter. Rev. John Brand; A. M. Sir not only ſo handſomely but ſo ele- 
C. Englefield, bart. Rev. Dr. gantly conveyed to me the reſolu- 
Hamilton, Samuel Ly ſons, eſq. tions of the houſe, words are inate- 
John, lord biſhop of Saliſbury, John quate to expreſs what I feel; but, 
opham, eſq. - Charles 'Townley, believe me, fir, Tam, withrevery ſen- 
eſq. Hon. Brownlow, lord biſhop timent of reſpeR and eſteem, 

of Wincheſter, Joſeph Windham, © | Your moſt 6bliged, and 

eſq. and Rev. T. W. Wrighte, A. M. faithful ſervant, 

eleven of the old e were re- 4 © NELSON, 

choſew of the new council: and To the right hon. Henry 

Charles George lord Arden, Alex- Addington, ſpeaker of 

ander Aubert, eſq. Sir Geo: Beau- the houſe of commons. 
mont, bart. John marquis of B 3 . 

Richard lord biſhop of Glouceſter, Aduiralty Office, April 27. This 

Richard Payne Knight, «ſq. John gazette contains an account of the 

Henniker Major, ef. Alleyas lord capture of the French privateer b#l 

St. Helens, Hon. Frederick Stuart, Le Papillon, carrying ten bra 

| and Henry Penrudock Wyndham, nine-pounders, and four thirty-lix- 

1 eſq; ten of the other members of the pounder carrontides, and 123 men, 

1 ſociety were choſen of the new by the Melampus, capt. Moore. 

4 council; and they were ſeverally It alſo contains the official details 

1 declared to be the council of the of the military operations whic 

iq ſociety for the year enſuing.” And have taken place both in Suabia and 

| on a return made of the officers, it in Italy fince the beginning of the 

1 ap that George, earl of Lei- campaign; which we ſhall 

} ceiter, Was elected preſident; John notice. * | 
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This gazette: likewiſe contains 
two orders in council, the one for 
lay ing an embargo on all veſſels be- 
longing to the territories of the 
222 Tuſcany, which are, 
or ſhall be, inanyaf the parts of theſe 
kingdoms. The other, to continue 
for fix months, from the. 29th inſt. 
the, prohibition of the export of 
rock and atherralt. 557 £5: 
25. This gazette contains a mi. 
nute detail; from the Vienna ga- 
zette of the th, of the deſperate 
engagement between the archduke 
and general Jourdan, at Stockach, 
on the aʒth ult. The narrative re- 
lates a continuance, during feveral 
hours, of the alternate ſucceſſes and 
active valour of each army, and the 
ultimate ſucceſs of tlie Auſtrians, 
as procerding not more from un- 
ceaſiug exertion than from the abi- 
lity with ich not only the arch · 
duke, but all the officers under him, 
profited by every means that oc- 
curred during the long continuance 
of the fight. / His royal highyeſs 
. ſpeaks in the moſt animated terms 
of the gallantry and talents of the 

ces de Furſtenberg, of Anhaſt- 
rnberg,, who: died on the field of 


Anhalt Cothen, who, perceiving 
that his cavalry —— 101 
Cited to be allowed to fight on foot, 
and led a diviſton to the attack; of 
the prince of Furſtenberg, who, 
ſeeing a favourable opportunity, a= 
tacked without waiting for orders; 
and, in fact, of all the officers and 
we a vaſtnumber 0 the former 

whom he particu names. 
This gazette likewiſe detdils, from 
the ſame high authority, the parti: 
culars of the battle of Jes and 
Verona on the 26th ult. n. Kray, 
who commanded in chief the Au- 

n army, beſtows' the higheſt en- 
comms on generals Frolich and 
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(627 
nels. Rudt, Abſaltern, Someriva, 
Skal, and Zach; | lieutenant-eoto- 
nels Meacantin and Korher, the 
firſt of whom was killed, and che 
other wounded; lieutenant-colond 
Wierder. - The French admit they 
loſt in this action 2000 men, Aa- 


1 


mongſt whom were generals Vig- 


naltes killed, and Delmas wounded. 
The Auſtrians took eight pieces of 
cannon, three howitzers, thirty-two 
aminunition waggons, and 1100 pri- 
ſoners. The- battle of Verona be- 
gan by. the French early on the 
morning of the 26th, whoſe obje& 
was to take that city by ſurpriſe, 
for the purpoſe oſ compenſating the 


army, * which, as they had already 


ſubſiſted fifteen days Cn pay, 
they ſhould be indemnified with 
two hours pillage of the city.” The 


French carried, were twice beaten 


from, and again took, and during 
the day kept the poſts of St; Lucia: 


they likewiſe ſeven times took, and 


were benten from, St. Mafhno. The 
battle laſted with unprecedented 
obſtinacy for eighteen hours. Gen. 
Keim, who relates prodigies of va- 
lour of his officers and men, was 


nt f carried wounded off the field. The 
battle; as well as of the prince of Auſtrian toſs conſiſted of eleven 


officers and ninety men killed; 
forty-two. officers and 2675 men 
wounded. The French at St. Lucia 
took 1090- men, but during the ac- 
tion loſt from 8 to 10,000; 00 
Second Battle of Verona. 

30. Immediately after the battle 
of Legnago, general Kray loſt no 
time-in marching, with the greater 
part of the army, to Verona. On 


the 2gth, gen! Victor ſent an officer 


to the commander in chief, to po 

Pre him a truce for twenty-four 
rs, in order to carry 

flaing which ſtill remained in the 

field of pattle, and occafioned a dan - 


off the 


* 


gerous infection. To this propoſal 


gen. Kray conſented, but fixed its 
15 f duration 


duration to the 
twelve o'clock ; but at ten o clock 


chauſſẽe of the Tyrol; 


©). rn ler An 


ing day at 


the enemy began to attack our ad - 
vanced poſts upon the left banks of 
the Adige, poſted oppoſite to their 
front at Pola. The advanced poſts 
were inſenſibly repulſed; at 


the ſame time, the enemy filed off 


acroſs the mountains near St. Am- 
brofo, in order to turn Verona. 
The retreat of the advanced 

as well as of the battalions of Schri- 
ever, of Sordy, and of Tellachech, 
was already effected as far as Pa- 
rona, when the regiment of Na» 


daſti, the battalions of Weber, Fe- 


quelmont, Mercantin et Korher, 

ether with the regiments of ca- 
valry of Lobcowitz Karaczay, and 
the 7th regiment of huſfars, who had 
been kept in readineſs, put them» 
ſelves in motion, attacked and over- 
came the enemy in a moment, The 


attack was made in three columns; 


of which one was conducted along 
the Adige; the other upon the 
e third 
along the mountains. The at- 
racks were performed with ſuch 


promptneſs, that the enemy could 


not maintain themſelves on an 


fide; and we thus reached their 


bridge, where they bad planted, on 


the oppoſite bank, 2 battery of 


twelve cannon, which obliged us 
for a moment to ſuſpend. our fire ; 
but, after a ſhort pauſe, the aſſault 
of the bridge was ordered. The 
grenadiers of Korher, Fequelmont, 
and Weber, immediately carried 


and deſtroyed it. The enemy, who 


had marched over the mountains to 
rura Verona, found themſelves cut 


off, and were obliged to ſurrender 
themſelves priſoners. A great num- 
der are wandering in the mountains, 
Who will be brought in by degrees. 
It is remarkable that the enemy, in 


this expedition, had but one piece 
of canuon. They muſt have enter. 


tained the hope of ſurpriſing and 
taking Verona by — Our loſs 
does not exceed farty-fix in killed, 
and 166 in wounded. The enemy 
have loſt 1000 men, and 1112 pri- 
ſoners. - The enemy made this at- 
tack with the whole diviſion of der · 
rurier, and with the half of that of 
Victor, amounting in the whole to 
15,000 men. According to a ſtill 
more recent account from general 
Kray, the enemy had, on the firſt of 
April, made a retrograde move- 
ment, which induced him to direct 
the advanced guard, commanded 
by count Hohenzollern, and con- 
ſiting of two regiments of cavalry, 
and ave battalions of infantry, to 
— forward as far as Caſtel 
uovo. This advanced guard was 
ſupported by a divifion of general 
Zopff, which had: paſſed the Adi 
encamped under Verona. 
the ad of April detachments were 
ſent to Peſchiera and Villa Franca; 
and major - general Fulda, of the 5th 
regiment of huſſars, with two ſqua- 
drons, made twenty · nine officers 
and 800 privates priſoners at Villa 
Franca, and took two pieces of can- 
non, nine ammunition-waggons, 
and 300 ſmall arms. Several ſhells 
from two howitzers were thrown 
into Peſchiera, to alarm the enemy; 
and on the fame day (ad April) 
the general croſſed the Adige with 
his whole army, and took poſſeſſion 
of a camp in front of Verona, ſup- 
on the left by Tomba, and 
on the right by St. Lucia. The ene 
my Mill occupies the gr ; 
tween the Adige and the Tartaro, 
towards Legnano ; but has ſo en- 
tirely evacuated the whole ſpace 
near the Lago de Garda, that the 
communication with the Tyrol, by 
the Valley of the Adige, is open; 
the count de St. Julen has al 
advanced from the Tyrol as far 25 


Riv9l aud has ſent. patrales my 


(April 
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as Peſchiera. At preſent the enemy 
appear inclined to croſs the Adige, 
having with them forty pontoons. 
This paſſage may be expected to be 
attempted near Ronco and Rover- 
chiano; but the commander in chief 
is prepared againſt every deſign 
which the enemy may endeavour 
to effect, in conſequence of our 
movements forward, and will at- 
rack them in front, or with till 
greater advantage in the rear. Ge- 
neral Klenau has patrolled * 


| the river Po as far as Oſtiglia, an 
has alarmed the whole country. tire 


The. enemy, who occupied that 
ſpace with few troops only, has re- 


treated in every direction; and the 


general, as well as his patroles, were 
received with acclamations of joy 
on both ſides of the Po. General 
Klenau has ſunk, in the Lago Oſ- 
cuſo, a ſmall armed veſſel, and an- 
other has been dragged on ſhore; 
ſince which the enemy have ſunk 
all their veſſels armed with cannon, 
and have ſent the crews to Ferraro. 
The French general has propoſed 
to general Kray to exchange the 


officers who had been made pri- 


ſoners on the 26th and 3oth, He 
was anſwered, that he muſt firſt 
ſend his majeſty's officers; and then 
an equal number of French officers, 
of thoſe whom we had made pri- 
ſoners, would be returned. | 

Field-marſhal Bellegarde writes 
from Schluderns, April c, that, after 
an- obſtinate reſiſtance from the 
French near Tauffers, Munſter, &c. 
he had driven them paſt Cyernez, 
withtheloſsqfthreepieces of cannon 
and 300 priſoners, beſides a confi- 
derablenumberof killed and wound- 


ed; the Auſtrians having likewife 


materially ſuffered. From the re- 
port of fie}d-marſhal-tieut. / Kray, 
of the 4th inſtant, it appears that 
the advanced guard of general count 


Hohenzellen had taken more than camp at Maguan. Night coming 


% 


2 priſoners; and general count 
enau ſtates, that, being defirous 
of attacking, with one company, 
two gun-boats, which were in the 
Po D'Arlano, and having paſſed the 
river for that purpoſe, the inhabi- 
tants of the iſland of Ariano had 
ſhown. great ſatisfaction, had taken 
up arms, ſeized upon the boats, 
and made 60 Frenchmen priſoners. 
On the 2d, the enemy, attempting 
to retonnoitre from Oſtiglia to 
Merlava, were ſtopped by the 


armed peaſantry, and to re- 


Vienna, April 12. The field- 
marſhal lieutenant Kray has ſent 
the following account. The ene- 
my, after the check ſuſtained on 
the zoth ult. near Verona, fad de- 
ſcended the Adige, and taken poſt 
between that river and the Tartarn, 
from whence they threatened to re- 
gu the Adige. But Geld-marſhal 
ieutenant Kray, underſtanding that 
they had been unable to rally all 
their forces, took the refolution of 


Joann, ee immediately, The 


enemy's head-quarters were at Iſo- 
la della Scala, one camp near Mag- 
nan, oppofite to our army under 
Verona, and a fecond near Lecca, 
on the rivulet Menago, oppoſite to. 
Legnano. Field-marſhal lieutenant 
Kray's plan was, firſt to attack the 
enemy's camp near Magnan, and 
to penetrate, if poſſible, as far as 
Ifola della Scala. He accordingl 
drew near the enemy on the 240 
inſt. and at ten in the morning at- 
tacked them with three columns, 
ſupported by a fourth. The action 
ſoon became general; the enemy 
made a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. 
The ground was a long time dif-. 
puted ; but the firmneſsand bravery 
of the 1 2 troops obtained tbe 
victory. The enemy were routed 
on all ſides, and driven from their 


© (20) 


Fl 


on put an end to the combat. 
During the night, the Imperial 
troops formed a line by Leccedre 
Caſtel d'Azano, Hutta Fredda, and 
Valeſe, to watch the motions of the 


enemy after this ſecond defeat. At 


the departure of the courier we 


had taken 11 pieces of cannon, 30 


ammunition-waggons, 7. ſtandards, 
and above 2000 priſoners. Our 
loſs in killed and wounded is eſti- 
mated by field - marſhal lieutenant. 


Kray at 2000 men; that of the ene · 
my muſt be far more conſiderable, 
as his majeſty s troops performed 


prodigies of valour. 


13. According to two accounts 


of the 5th and 7th inſt. from his 
royal highneſs the archduke Charles, 
it appears that theenemy, who were 
Poſted. at Freudenſtadt, Homberg, 


and Neuſtadt, moved, and attacked 


the ſame time order 


a part of his royal highneſs's army 
with great force at Alpierſbach, 
Friburg, and Turwangen, and at 
their ad- 
vanced poſts to march towards Sultz 
on the Necker, where there was a 
ſmall Auſtrian. corps. His royal 
highneſs immediately ſent general 
Nauendorff forward with a rein- 


forcement of ſeveral battalions, aud 
ordered-him to attack the enemy on 


every point, and to endeavour to 
drive them back to the mountains; 


General Gorger at the ſame time. 
marchedtowards Alpierſbach, whilſt 


generals Meersfield and Guilay 


moved to Friburg and St. ay. 
where they attacked the enemy, di- 


ſperſed them, took many priſoners, 
and one ammunition-waggon. At 
the ſame time general, Clinging 
moved towards Neuſtadt, which 
poſt the enemy left on his approach. 
General Kienmeyer, who had been 
ſen and Stain, repulſed a ſtrong de- 
tachment of the enemy, znd pur- 


ſued them en far as, Schafſhaulea,, 


PRINCIPAL 


to the neighbourhood of Schaffhau - 


(April 
where his (general Kienmeyer's) 


advanced poſt now are. The ene- 
my having ſome apprehenſions for 
Stain and Diſſenhoſen, burnt the 
bridges at both places. On the 5th 
it was reported at all the advanced 

ſts, that the enemy had retreated 

om every quarter, as far as Freu · 
denſtadt, where the rear of the 
French general St. Cyr's diviſion 
was ſtill , poſted. Lieutenant - co- 
lone] Steinhoſer, of the Blanken- 
ſtein regiment of huflars, purſued 


the enemy with great ſpirit near 


Homberg, fell in with them, killed 
ſome, and took ſeveral priſoners, 
On the th the enemy retreated alſo 
from Freudenſtadt, and abandoned 
ſeveral poſts on the Kniebiſs, from 
whence they marched by Ober- 
kirch towards Kehl, to which place 
ſeveral other columns, who were 
directing their march to Laar, 


ed. e column from Friburg 
took the road to Old Brey ſach, where 
they paſſed the Rhine, and broke 
down the bridge behind them. His 
royal highnels ordered his light 
troops to purſue the enemy in every 


dixection, and took poſſeſſion of al: 


the principal poſitions which the 
enemy had abandoned, the army 
being now poſted in the neighbour- 
hood of Villengen, Donaueſchin- 
gen, and Engen. 

'. ©... Admiralty Office, April 29. 
Copy of a letter from-capt, Moore, 
of his majeſty's ſhip Melampus. 

SIR, - At Sea, April 19. 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that yeſterday morning, in lat. 50 
degrees a 3 min. north, long. 15 deg- 
20 mig. weſt, we chaſed a ſip, 
which, at our firing at her, hoiſted 
French colours. The wind blow: 
ing exceedingly hard at N. W. with 
a very high ſea, ſhe got before - 
wind when within ha : . l ob 
? 1 . e lall, | 
** ann ſtinately 


-_ 


through Offenburg, had retreat- . 
Th 2 
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ſtinately perſiſted in attempting to 
eſcape. After carrying away pur 
ſtudding-ſail-booms, we continued 
firing our chaſe guns, when ſhe ſud - 
denly gave a broad yaw to wind- 
= inſtantly overſet, and in the 
ſpace of two minutes ſhe went 
down, andnotanatom of the wreck 
could be ſeen. The greateſt exer- 
tion and the utmoſt expedition were 
uſed in bringing the Melampus to 
the wind as near the ſpot as poſ- 
ſible, with the view of ſaving theſe 
_ unfortunate people; but og 
remained on the ſurface. I find, 
by the information of the captain 
and officers of Le Papillon, which 
failed from Nantes about the ſame 
timewith this ſhip, and who knew 
her both from her appearance and 
the ſignal ſhe made to us, that ſhe 
was Le Nantois, of 14, 12, and 6- 
pounders, and 159 men ; and I am 
very ſorry ta add, that, from other 
circumſtances, there is no room for 
doubt, that the maſter and part of 
the crew of the Echo, of Poole, 
which ſhe had taken, were amongſt 
the ſufferers on this melancholy oc- 
caſion. I am, &c. G. Moors. 
Vienna, April 15. From the lateſt 
reports received from kield-marſhal 
lieutenant Kray, it appears, that, 
after the battle of the , 5th, near 
Maguan, the enemy had abandon- 
ed, on the 6th inſtant, Iſola della 


ed their rear- guard at Roverbella; 
had retired upon the 7th. beyond 
the Mincio, near Gorto; and, 
having left a ſtrong. garriſon. ip 
that place, the teſt of the rear- 
guard had directed their march to- 
wards La Volto, probably in the 
deſign either of reinforcing the gar- 
riſon of Peſchiera, or of throwin 
provitions into it. This induce 
beld-marſhal lieutenant Kray to 
Pulh forward his advanced guard as 
as Villa Franca, to aue three 
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Scala and Villa Franca; had poſt- 


(31) 


battalions and ſome chaſſeurs to ad- 
vance as far as Vallegio upon the 
Mincio, to defend. the bridge at 
that place, and four divifions ta 
ſupport them. We faund at Iſo- 
la della Scala 200 wounded, the 
greater part of whom were French, 
. but ſame gf them our own people. 
Amongſt the former was general 
Pigeon, who died on the 7th. of his 
wounds. On the departure of the 
courier, we had already made 2500 
priſoners, of whom 130 were offi- 
cers. We alſo took 16 pieces-of 
cannon, and 40 ammunition-wag⸗ 
gons. The loſs of the enemy is 
eſtimated at $000 men, The dif. 
order was ſo great amongſt them, 
that the generals were plundered by 
their own ſoldiers. 

Vienna, April 16. Field-marſhal 
lieutenant. Kray, excluſive, of the 
circumſtantialdetails which he gives 
of the movements in the laſt battle 
near Magnan, and of the conſe- 
quences which reſulted from them, 
adds, that major-general Klenau had 
N as far as Governello with 

is light traops ; that he had taken 
from the enemy 18,000 muſkets, 6a - 
oxen, a great quantity of brandy; 
and made 150 men and two officers - 

riſoners. At the ſame time-colonel- 
Dreſkovich, ſupported by the inha- 
bitants of the 55 di Goro, near Ari- 
ano, ſeized three gun - boats with 13 
cannon, 17,932 ſacks of ſalt, 24 
merchant veſſels, with their car- 
goes, aud 20 others unladen. | 
Vienna, April 18. His royal high- 
neſs the archduke Charles has ſent. 
an account here, dated the 14th inſt. 
of general count Nauendort having 
taken poſſeſſion of Schaffhauſen on 
the 13th in the evening, after bave- - 
ing made. ſeveral attacks upon the 
town with part of bhish advanced - 


guard. The ſaid generab punctu- 
ally obeyed the orders df ls royal 
tows a4 

much 


highaeſs in ſparing ihe 


WY 


"the enemy not to d 


bighnef determined to march a- 
| paint them. On the 2ath of March 
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ceeded in driving 
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much as poſſible, and wiſhed alſo 
to enter into an engagement with 
eſtroy the beau · 
tiful bridge, which is confidered a 
maſter-piece of workmanſhip ; the 
enemy, however, rejected this 
poſition, and placed themſelves in 
a poſture of ce, but were driven 
back with precipitation. Th 
then ſet fire to the bridge, whic 
foon became a prey to the flames, 
and alſo two houſes that were ſitu - 


ated cloſe to it. In all other re- 


ods the town remained uninjured. 
His royal highneſs will ſoon tranſ- 


mit the particulars of this affair. By 


a farther account received from ge- 


' neral Kray, dated the 8th inſt. it ap- 
pears that general count Klenau 


ad taken poſſeſſion of the poſt of 


| Governalo, the only one which the 


enemy was ſtill able to maintain on 
the Lower Mincio ; and in that, as 
well as in the fortreſs near Ponte 


Molino, 100 men and ſeveral offi- 
cers were made priſoners; by which 
x troops, the enemy, in ſpite of their 


circumſtance we are entire maſters 


of the Tartaro and Tarns. 
Vina, 


. the battle of Oſterach, which took 


ril 19. Particulars of 


place on the 2 rſt of March between 
the Imperial troops, under the or- 
ders of arehduke Charles, and the 
French forces commanded by ge- 


neral Jourdan.— Information hav- 


ing been repeatedly received that 


the enemy continued to make far- 
ther 8 in Suabia, and that 


ad driven back our advanced 


the 
ioſts and detached corps, his ro 


royal highneſs was informed 


that the enemy had attacked the 


whole line of our ont-poſts along 
the QOſteracti; that they had ſuc- 
them in on one 
fide; but that, notwithſtanding the 
inferiority of numbers, our troops 


| had not only ſtopped their progreſs, 


= 


1rAL ' [Apri, 
but had even repulſed them as far 


as Polſtera. On the fide of Attch- 
auſen the enemy could penetrate 


no farther than Hofzirchen, from 


whence they were ſhortly after diſ- 
lodged.' The enemy had concen- 
trated the greateſt part of their forces 
behind Ofterach, and placed their 


advanced guard on the right bank 


of the river of that name. His royal 
highneſs took the n mea- 
ſures for attacking them on the fol- 
lowing day. During the night he 
divided his troops into three co- 


lumns; the firſt was to march from 
ho 7 to Pfokenſtadt ; the ſecond, 
u 


the command of the arch- 
duke, puſhed forward upon Kuſſen; 
and. the third, from Attchauſen to 
Ratzenreite : each column had its 
advanced Early on the 21ſt 
all our advanced guards attacked 
the enemy; and were ſoon followed 
by the columns, who charged the 
enemy on all fides. By the good 
diſpoſition and bravery of our 


obſtinate refiſtance, were defeated 
and driven back every where. The 
retreated, during the night, w 
great ' precipitation to Stockach, 
where our advanced guard purſued 
them. The French general Ferino, 
who, with his divifion and that of 
general Aubi, had driven back one 
of our brigades, finding himſelf, by 
the defeat of general Jourdan'sarm), 
obliged to make a retreat, owed his 
ſafety only to the extreme exped- 


yal tion with which he effected it. We, 


however, made a great number o 
Priſoners, and took three pieces 
cannon. The loſs of the enemy 2. 
mounts to coop men. We 
loſt 2160 killed _ 1 
Supplement to att 
and Su. Marie, on the 4. of Ani. 
We found at St. Marie 2 ver 
confiderable magazine of ammu- 


nition, containing more 


Tann | 
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caſks filled with cartridges and 

powder. , 

Account of the Events of the 8th of 
A, 


rel. 


grade ordered general count Alrai- 
ni to baraſs the enemy by different 
movements, in order to facilitate 
the operations of the army of Italy. 
He beat and drove back the enemy 
wherever be met with them. Hav- 
ing halted with his corps before 


his advanced guard, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Bagalino. Our loſs in 
theſe different ations is very in- 
conſiderable, compared to that of 
the enemy. We took from them 
one cannon, one ſtandard, and 
made many priſoners. Accounts 
are this moment received that we 
are in poſſeſſion of Rocca D'Anſo, 
and that the 2 are retreating 
upon Veſtone and Breſcia. | 
SUPPLEMENT, +) 

General Melas, who is arrived 
at the army of Italy, has ſent intelli- 
gence of the enemy having retreat- 
cd by Azola, behind Chieſa ; that 
our advanced guards extend beyond 
the Mincio; that they are before 
Goito, and upon the heights before 
La Volta and Monzanbano. Peſ- 
chiera is already ſutraunded ata cer- 
tain diſtance, on the ſide of Suave 
and Mazinirola, — our patroles hav- 
ing advanced as far as the citadel 
without meeting with any of the 
enemy's piquets. General Klainau 
has alſo inveſted Mantua on the 
lide of Molinella. That general 
has made himſelf maſter of the e- 
nemy's poſts, at Lago Satro, and of 
four pieces of cannon. Gen, Melas 
informs us, tllat the people are every 
v here very favourably diſpoſed, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood. of 

antua.; that our traops are re- 
ceived in all places with ſhouts: of 
ou that the populace ia general 

99. . 
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Field -marſlial lieutenant Belle- 


Rocca D'Anſo, he puſhed forward 


Star; the Daniſh ſhip Matilde Ma- 
rie, from Copenhagen, bound to 


ſtores and ſundries, naval ſtores 


"ſank, cargo condemned; the Da- 


car, bound to the Mauritius, in bal- 


' Rattleſnake, 


e the 
niſb ſhip Angeli 


laden with piece goods, cargo be- 
longing to American, refidents of 


ſhip Goede Henſight, from 


(33) 


give evident marks of their attach- 
ment to the oid conſtitution, as well 
as of their hatred to the French and 
a democratical government. 


MAY.” 


Admiralty Office, May 4: Ships 
and veſſels taken and deſtroyed by 
the ſquadron under the command of 
rear- admiral Sir Hugh Cloberry 
Chriſtian, K. B. between March 13 
and Nov. 23, 1798. | . 

By the Jupiter, Raiſonable, Im- 
perieuſe, Braave, Rattleſnake, and 


the Mauritius, laden. with naval 


condemned; the Daniſh ſloop Fan- 
ny, from Roderigo, bound to the 
Mauritius, laden with paddy and 
Indian corn, veſſel ſunk, cargo con- 
demned; the French brig Le Dra- 
o, from Madagaſcar, bound to the 
auritius, laden with ſlaves, veſſel 


niſh ſloop Forſoget, from Scram- 
pore, hound to the Mauritius, laden 
with piece goods, under trial; the 
French floop Francis Auguſtus, in 
ballaſt, condemned; the French 
brig L' Abondance, from Madagaſ- 


laſt, condemned. By the Jupiter, 
Raiſonable, Imperieuſe, Braave, 
Star, Tremendous, 
Sceptre, Stately, and Garland ; the 
Daniſh ſhip Chriſtianus Septimus, 
from - Batavia, bound to Copenha- 
geh, laden with coffee and f 55 , 

a- 
que, from Madras 
and Tranquebar, bound to Manilla, 


Madras, under trial ; the Daniſh 
Copen- 
hagen, bonnd to the Mauritius, 
laden With navgl ſtores*an@ ſun- 
dries, undet mal; a French, brig 
rey! * -- 


[ May, 
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cnt out by the boats from the river 
Noire, Tfle of France, condemned; 
a French brig, cut out by the boats 
from the river Noire, Iſle of France, 
and afterwards ſent in with pri- 
ſoners ; a French ſloop, ſunk ; the 
French brig Henrietta, from Bour- 
bon, bound to the Mauritius, laden 
with rice, condemned ; the French 
brig Re- union, corvette, 6 guns, 
and 27 men, condemned. —By the 
Stately, Braave, Garland, and Star; 
the French ſhip NeEceſfaire, from the 
Mauritius, in ballaſt, run on ſhore 
on the rocks of St. Luce, Mada- 
gaſcar, and loſt; a French ſloop, 
from the Mauritius, in ballaſt, run 
on ſhore; the French ſhip Bonne Viera, April 24. His royal high- 
Iutention, from the Mauritius, taken neſs the archduke Charles has re- 
at Foul Point, and ſent to affiſt the ported the following particulars re- 
Garland, fince arrived at the Cape; Ee to the taking of Schaffhau- 
the French ſloop Ca Ira, from the ſen. As the enemy ſtill retained 
Mauritius, in ballaſt, taken at Foul poſſeſſion of the town of Schaffhau - 
Point, and afterwards deſtroyed; ſen and the ſuburb of Conftance, 
the French brig L'Eliſabeth, from called Peterſhauſen, both ſituated 
the Mauritius, in ballaſt, taken at on the right bank of the Rhine, 
Tamatave, Madagaſcar, and ſent to with an apparent view to aſſemble 
aſſiſt the Garland, ſince arrived at there, and particularly in Schaft- 
the Cape; the French ſhip L'Eſpe- hauſen, a number of troops, and to 
rance, from the Mauritius, in bal- make an advantageous attack from 
laſt, taken at Foul Point, and ſent both points upon the corps of lieu- 
to aſſiſt the Garland, ſince arrived tenant-general count Nauendorff, 
at the Cape; the French brig L'Ur- which was poſted in the neighbour- 
' filie, from . Madagaſcar, bound to hood, his royal highneſs directed 
the Iſle of France, laden with rice, that the enemy ſhould be driven 
condemned. — By L'Oiſeau and from thoſe two points, and that 
Rattleſnake, the Spaniſh, ſchooner their ſtations ſhould be occupied by 
Santa Roſa,” from Buenos Ayres, our troops. In capſequence of this 
bound to the Mauritius, laden with arrangement, lieutenant- gen. cove: 
12, 300 dollars, beef, pork, and Nauendorff was charged to order 
flour, arrived at the Cape. lieutenant- general count n 
Fiema, April 24. A letter from advance againft Schaffhauſen wit 
marſhal Suwarroff, dated Veliggio, a conſiderable body of Hght _ 
April 18, ſtates, that the French try and * ſupported by foil 
had repaſſed the Adda, after throw- battalions of 'the Bne and ſome re- 


to inveſt thoſe two places. Mar- 
ſhal Suwarroff's patroles had been 
puſhed as far as Cremona; and ge- 
neral Klenau's to the neighbour- 
hood of Bologna, without meeting 
any conſiderable body of the ene- 
my. By accounts received in the 
evening of the ſame day, it appears 
that the enemy were employed in 
throwing up entrenchments at Lo- 
di and Caſſano. Marſhal Suwar- 
roff, with a body of between 45 and 
50,000 men, was to have marched 
on the gth to Monta Chiaro, on the 
Chiefa, in order to occupy Breſcia, 
and then to advance on the Oglio 
and Adda, 


ing 15,000 men into Mantua, and ' ſerve artillery, He obeyed theſe 
5000 into Peſchiera; and that the 
marſhal was -preparing to follow 
them, after leaving general Kray 
with a corps of about 20, ooo men 


orders, and fummoned the enem! 
tõ abandon the town in the con 

of half an hour, and to retire to the 
left bank of the river. The officer 
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who commanded in Schaffhauſen 
ſought to gain time by negotiation, 
with a view to draw unto himſelf 
a reinforcement; but lieut.-gen. 
Count Baillet, aware of the enemy's 
object, ordered his artillery, which 
he had poſted to great advantage, 
to fire upon the bridge and the 
gate of the town ; without farther 
delay attacked the enemy in the 
town; and, notwithſtanding a very 


obſtinate reſiſtance, drove them 


acroſs the Rhine, the bridge over 
which they burnt in their retreat. 
The enemy loſt upon this occaſion 
ſeveral hundred men killed and 
wounded, and 100 taken priſoners; 
ſeventeen pieces of cannon, and 
arms of various deſcriptions, were 
taken. Our lofs does not exceed 
twenty men. Lieut.-gen, count 
Baillet particulariſes the ſpirited 
conduct of a private of the regiment 
of Lacy, who voluntarily ſwam 
acroſs the Rhine, and, under the 
protection of our fire, looſened 
two veſſels which were on the left 
bank, and got back with them as 
fir as the middle of the river, 


where, however, the current drove. 


him againſt the burning bridge, 
which ſet fire to the two veſſels. 
This circumſtance obliged the man 
to dive, and to ſwim back to the 
right bank, His example en- 
couraged another; both plunged 
into the Rhine, and brought over 
ſome veſſels; the conſequence of 
which was, that ſeventeen or 
etphteen more men of the regiment 
of Lacy, followed the others, and 
pot poſſeſſion of many more veſſels, 

is royal highneſs, as a reward for 
ſo meritorious a zeal, and as an en- 
couragement to others, gave the 
_ firſt man the golden medal, and 

the ſecond the filver medal. On 
the 14th, at day-break, maj.-gen, 
Penazeck made an attack upon. 
Peterſhauſen with great ſpirit and 
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deciſion, drove the enemy from it, 
and ſunk the ſhips which were on 
the oppoſite bank, The detach- 
ment which was ſent through Pfor- 
zheim and Bruckſal, towards Phi- 
lipſburg, on the ſame day that it 
had re-eſtabliſhed the communica- 
tion with that fortreſs, had puſhed 
on patroſts towards Manheim. At 
the ſame time lieut.-gen. the Rhine - 
graf of Salm, commandant of Phi- 
lipſburg, reported that a patrole of 
the inconfiderable detachment of 
the dragoons of Bamberg, which 
formed a part of the garriſon, had 
puſhed forward through Waghauſel, 
and had taken four French chaſ- 
ſeurs with their horſes. The Rhine- 
graf took this opportunity of com- 
mending the conduct of the above 
detachment, as well as the remain- 
der of the garriſon during its 
blockade. 

[This gazette alfo contains an ac- 


count of the capture of Le Vengeur 


French cutter privateer, mounting 
12 guns, and 98 men, by the Martin 
floop, capt. St. Clair. ] 

9. At the fittings before lord 
Kenvon, a caſe was determined, 
Middleton qui tam, verſus Blake, 
which deſerves the moſt Terious at- 
tention of the clergy; an action 
brought againſt the rev. Mr. Blake, 
whois vicar of the parith of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, to recover 
eleven penalties for non-refidence, 
It 2 that this gentleman 
had been vicar of that pariſh for 
nineteen years, but had reſided on 
his eſtate at -South Moltou, Devon, 
and never came up to London 
to viſit his pariſh but to receive 
their Eaſter offerings. On the 
part of the rev. 2 wit- 
neſſes were produced to ſhow that 
he was in an extremely poor ſtate ot 
health; that he was very much af- 
flifted with the gout; and, very ge- 
ac rally after he had reſided in Lon- 
| (C 2) don 
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don about a month, he was ſeized 
with illneſs, and ſometimes was ob- 
liged toremain in townthree months 
before he was able to return to the 
country, The jury found a verdict 
for the plaintiff for 110. 

A ſubterraneous paſſage has been 
diſcovered in Mr. Waſhbourne's 


garden, near the church, at Ed- 


monton, by the falling in of the 
ground at the foot of an elm which 
grew upon it, It appears to be capa- 
cious, and extends eighteen feet on 
the weſt; how far eaſtward has not 

yet been aſcertained. It is in form 
of a Gothic arch, three feet wide and 
four and a half high. The marks ofa 
miner's-tool are quite freſh above 
twenty feet. At the end of thirty- 
ſix feet they dug down, and found 
piecesof board which had covered a 
chaſm that fell in ſome years ago; 
but as at preſent it cannot be traced 
farther. Conjecture is, it was dug 


by Mr. Muffit, vicar of Edmonton,, 


from which living he was ejected 
in 1642, being a powerful loyaliſt, 
either to ſecrete himſelf from the 
Cromwellians, or to eſcape into the 
woods, which, as tradition ſays, all 
the great common fields then were, 
from Tuckey-ſtreet to Long-hedye, 
Tottenham. There is alſo a tra- 
dition in the late Mrs. Adams's 
family, that an anceſtor of her's 
was concealed about that time in a 
2 wood, and privately fed for 
x months; and that that great 
wood was Windmill-field, between 
Green - ſtreet and Enfield. 
| Admiralty Office, May 18. 
Copy of a letter from lieut. Searle, 
tranſmitted to Evan Nepean, eſq. 
by Vice-Adm. Dickſon. 
* Lon off the Texel, May 14. 
? x | 
Having received orders from 
capt. Cobb, of his majeſty's ſhi 
' Glatton, to proceed ſrom A 
Roads, and put myſelf under tlio 
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command of capt. Sotheron, of the 
Latona, I left Yarmouth the 11th 
inſt. and on the morning of the 12th 
I obſerved a brig in the act of cap- 
turing a merchant floop, about 8 or 
9 leagues off Winterton, I imme- 
diately made all fail, and at half- 
paſt one brought her to cloſe action, 
proving to be a French privateer of 
ſixteen guns, of ſix and q- pounders. 
We continued in cloſe action an 
hour and forty minutes; when after 
every exeition being uſed, her ſu- 
periority of ſailing, together with 


having the advantage of the wind, 


ſheaccompliſhed hereſcape, though, 
I flatter myſelf, in that ſhattered 
ſtate as to render her incapable of 
continuing her cruize, We con- 
tinued in chace of her till mid- 
night: when it came on thick and 
foggy weather we loſt fight of her. 
At day-light in the morning we per- 
ceived a veſſel in the north-eaſt; ſup- 
poſing it to be the brig we had pre- 
viouſly engaged, again made fail; at 
eightcame up with andcaptured the 


Ribotteur French ſchooner, of fix 


3-pounders, two of which were 
thrown overboard in the chace, and 
twenty-ſix men, which we found to 
be in concert with the brig above 
mentioned. I have to obſerve, that, 
at the time of my engaging the brig) 
a lugger privateer was then lay ing 
at ſome diſtance to lee ward, but 


ſhowed no inclination to aſſiſt the 
veſſcl we were then engaging. 


have the pleaſure and ſatisfaction to 
inform you, that no men cou 

have ated with a greater ſpirit o 
allantry than all on board the 
8 and have particularly to 
mention lieut. Campbell, of the 
Latona, and lieutenant Glanvill, 0! 
the Ranger, for their great affitt- 
ance during the whole of the 2 
gagement; as well as meſſrs. Tret- 
cott and Campbell, mates of the 
Latona; and Mr. W illis, age 
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the Ranger. I am ſorry to add, 
we had five men wounded, but have 
every reaſon to believe the euemy 
ſuffered conſiderably more. 
T. SgARTLBE, 
Vienna, April 26. His royal 
highneſs the archduke writes from 
Stockach, the 29th inſt. that as the 
enemy after having been driven from 
Schaffhauſen and Peterſhauſen, ſtill 
occupied an advantageous poſition 
in the ſmall town of Egliſau, on 
the right bank of the Rhine, he had 
directed prince Schwartzenberg to 
diſlodge Gord from that poſt ; that, 
in purſuance of theſe directions, 
he approached the place, and ſum- 
moned the enemy to ſurrender; 
that, upon an anſwer in the negative 
being returned, he had attacked 
them with ſuch impetuoſity that 
they were ſaon compelled to aban- 
don their ſtation and retreat, Our 
loſs in this affair conſiſts of on] 
fourteen men killed and 8 
His royal highneſs alſo ſtates, that, 
from the report of field · marſhal 
lieut. Koſpoth, it appears, that a 
detachment had been - ſent from 


Friburg to Vieux Briſac, in order 


to demoliſh the entrenchments that 
the enemy had raiſed there, but 
immediately had abandoned, The 
following day a detachment of the 
enemy, conſiſting of zoo cavalry 
and 700 infantry, made their ap- 


I on the right bank of the 


hine. In the mean time, in 
another quarter, we fell in with 
the enemy's piquet of 10 horſemen, 
who were made priſoners. 

Gen, Melas ſends the following 
account of the proceedings of the 
army in Italy, dated the 15th inft, 

On the 14th the whole army 
Paſſed the Mincio, and encamped 
near Campagnola and Monte. Oli. 
vetano, puſhing the advanced poſts 
as far as Marcaria on the O lio, 


and Monte Chiari on the Cheeſe, 
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The enemy retreated on the right 
beyond Oglio, and on the left be- 
yond the Chieſe. General Vukaſ- 
ſovich inſtantly occupied Salo, by 
which he eſtabliſhed bis commu- 
nication with the army. - On the 
18th the army encamped between 
Capriano and Caffelo. Mantua is 
left to its own means of defence; 
it is blockaded at a certain diſtance, 
and our patroles advance to its very 
ates, We took from the enemy at 
aſel Maggiote a convoy of thirty- 
ſix pontoons, diſperſed the eſcort, 
and made five officers, and 180 
men, priſoners, One of our de- 
tachments even entered -Cremona, 
where they learnt that there were 
ouly 400 Frenchmen at Pizzighe- 
toni, that the enemy's army had re- 
treated beyond the Adda, and their 
head-quarters were at Lodi. A 
detachment from our Venetian 
flotilla had caſt anchor at the 
mouth of the Premuna, where it 
had made ſeveral prizes, and releaſed 
ſeveral of our boats. In the Lago 
Sacro we took 128 priſoners, (of 
whom fix were officers), with fif- 
teen braſs cannon in a veſſel, and 
200 pieces of iron ordnance, withs 
out carriages, on the ſhore. The 
armed peaſants, ſupported by one 
ſingle detachment of gen. Klenau, 
attacked a detachment of Ciſalpines 
near Mirandola, who had two 
pieces of cannon, and made 234 
priſoners, Gen. Suwarroff has al- 
ready taken the command of the 
combined Italian army. When 
theſe accounts came away, the firſt 
column of Ruſſian troops were at 
Villa Franca; the remainder were 
following by forced marches. In 
addition to the above, maj. gen. 
Hohenzollern mentions the cap- 
ture of two large merchantmen, 
ſeveral cheſts filled with uniforms, 
great quantities of ammunition, 
one cannon, and ſeveral gun-car- 
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riages, with ſome priſoners, at 
Cremona. At Caſtel- Nuovo, a 
park of fourteen pieces of artillery, 
four mortars, a prodigious quan- 
tity of ammunition, twenty horſes, 
and ſeveral priſoners, fell into our 
hands. Maj.-gen. Vukaſſowich, on 
taking poſſeſſion of Salo, ſeiſed a 
large veſſel fully equipped, having 
on-board three cheſts full of mut- 
vets and other military ſtores, Two 
heutenants, with fifty men, at- 
tacked a poſt near Breſcia, at two 
o'clock in the morning, conſiſting 
of three officers, and 1090 men, of 
whom twenty- five were killed, 
twenty made priſoners, and the re- 
mainder, many of them wounded, 


_ ed. | 
Downing-ftireet, May 22. 
A diſpatch, of which the following 
is an extract, has been this day 
received from the right hon. Sir 
Morton Eden, K. B. by the 
right hon. lord Grenville, dated 

Vienna, May 5. 
An officer arrived here yeſter- 
day from Milan, with an account 
of marſhal Suwarroff having forced 
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paſt, completely beaten the enemy, 
and eſtabliſhed bis head-quarters on 
the zoth at Milan. By this victory 
all the Milaneſe, except the caſtle 
of Milan, is wreſted from the 
French, and it muſt alſo ſoon fall, 
as the garriſon does not exceed 1200 
men, of which only 400 are French. 
The diſorder of the enemy in their 
flight was extreme; and it is ſup- 
poſed that they went towards the 
Po. Another body of the enemy, 
it is ſaid, are throwing up works at 
Reggio and Parma, in order to 
cover Mantua, I incloſe the extra- 
ordinary gezette publiſhed late laſt 
night on this occaſion, and moſt 
ſincerely congratulate your lordſhip 
on theſe brilliant and important 
events. It is with great ſatisfaction 
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the paſſage of the Adda, on the 27th 


[May, 


I add, that, by accounts juſt re- 
ceived from gen, Bellegrade, it ap- 
pears that that general has driven 
the enemy from nearly the whole 
of the Lower Engadine. On the 3d 
inſt. he himſelf was at Suz, and 
gen, Haddick was at Zernetz; 
Schuls was alſo occupied by the 
Auſtrians, 
Tran/lation of the Vienna Extraordinary 
Gazette of May 6, 1799. 
Count Bokarme, who arrived 
here this morning as:courier from 
the field-marſhal count Suwarroff 
Rimniſkoy, has brought the fol- 
lowing details of the movements 
of the united imperial armies. On 
the 26th of April, the Ruſſian troops 
attacked the enemy before Lecco, 
and prince Pangrazian, commander 
of the chaſſeurs, ſupported by two 
grenadier battalions, drove the 
enemy back to the bridge, in ſpite 
of their advantageous poſition, 
The, ſame day gen. Seckendort 
marched out of the camp near Tre- 
villo with two battalions and two 
ſquadrons. as far as Crema, where 
the enemy had ſhown themſelves 
1500 ſtrong, and ſent his patroles 
towards Lodi, Gen. count Ho- 
henzollern, who had already ad- 
vanced to Cremona, ſent out ſome 
ſtrong partits to Pizzighetone, and 
as far as Parma over the Po, The 
enemy entrenched himſelf on the 
Adda upon every fide, determined 
to defend himſelf to the very laſt. 
Field-marſhal Suwarroff reſolved 
on the 27th to force the paſſage of 
this river. With this intention 
gen. Vukaſſowich croſſed the river 
in the night near Brivio, by thc 
means of a flying bridge, which 
had been nearly deſtroyed by the 
enemy, but was afterwards quick!y 
repaired; and took, with four bat. 
talions, two ſquadrons, aud four 
pieces of cannon, a good Mee 
f 7 
on the right bank, n * og 
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ſending bis patroles towards Ogi- 
liate and Gurlate, where they met 
with the enemy. An Aultrian 
column arrived at nine o'clock in 
the evening behind the village 
Gervaſto, oppoſite to Trezzo, con- 
ſiſting af the diviſion of field · mar- 
ſhall lieut, Ott as advanced guard; 
and that of field-marſhal lieutenant 
Zoph to ſupport it. The captain 
of the pontoniers, who had been 
previoully ſent forward, reported 
that it was impoſlible to throw a 
bridge, owing to the declivity of 
the mountains, and the ſharp turn- 
ings_.of the river. On receiving 
tliis report the quarter-maſter gene- 
ral, marq. Chaſteller, went to the 
place himſelf, and finding the exe- 
cution of the deſign difficult, though 
not quite impoſſible, reſolved, with 
the aſſiſtance of the fourth Bannat 
battalion, and that of the chaſſeurs 
(whoſe colonel volunteered the 
ſervice), to have the pontoons 
carried down by men, and to at- 
tempt to re-eſtabliſh the bridge. 
Between twelve at night and five 
in the morning all the pontoons 
and beams were fortunately brought 
down, and at - half-paſt five the 
bridge was completed. Thirty 
chaſſeurs of the corps of Aſpre, 
and fifty volunteers of Nadaſty, 
were carried over in a boat to the 
Oppoſite ſide, and remained at the 


foot of the rugged mauntain, on 


which the caſtle of Trezzo is built, 
without making the leaſt noiſe. 
The bridges being. finiſhed, maj. 
Retzer, with fix companies of the 
above - mentioned chaſſeurs, and 
one regiment of Ruſſian Coſfacks, 
paſſed the Adda; one battalion of 
Nadaſty, two of Eſterhazy, and the 
fourth Bannat battalion, then paſſed 
the river under the command of 


colonel Bideſkuti, and fell upon the 


enemy in and behind Trezzo. The 
French, who conſidered the.build- 
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ing of this bridge impoſſible, had 
not the leaſt notice thereof. The 
above brigade was followed by the 
ſeventh huſſars and two Coſſack” 
regiments. The enemy was driven 
back as far as Pozzo, where field- 
marſhal lieut. Ott, whoſe whole 
diviſion croſſed the river, fell upon 
that of the enemy commanded by 
gen. Grenier, which was on the 
* of advancing againſt gey. 

ukaſſowich at Brivio. Ihe battle 
was very obſtinate; the enemy 
took poſt between Pozzo and 
Brivio, where it was molt vigo- 
rouſly attacked. On this occaſion 
the brave col. Bideſkuti waswounded 
in the head. The enemy, who in 
the mean time had drawn re- in- 
forcements from Victor's diviſiog, 
was on the point of turning our 
right wing, and the Bannat bat- 
talion had already begun to give 
way; when gen. Chaſſcller led up 
the two grenadier battalions, Pers 
and Stentoch, which formed the 
head of field-marſhal lieut. Zoph's 
divifion, juſt then coming up 
againſt the enemy. The battalion 
Pers, having attacked in front, 
ſuffered conſiderably; but the Sten- 
toch battalion, with two ſquadrons 
of huſſars of archduke Joleph's re- 
giment, under the command of 
capt. Kirchner, led on by lieut. 
Bokarme of the engineers (to the 
ſound of military muſic), fell on 


the enemy's left flank, Which was 


totally routed; and the bufſars, 
having broken through the French, 
made 500 priſoners, and cut 200 to 
pieces. The village Pozzo was 
carried ſword in hand, The enemy 
in the mean time had received re- 
inforcement,, and marched his 
troops up in order in the road that 
leads from Baprio to Milan, but 
was again attacked, and major 
Retzer, with the Nadaſty battalion, 
took Baprio, and made 200 pri- 
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Toners. The enemy was purſued; 
and near Gergonzollo the French 
general Beker, and zo wounded 
officers, were taken priſoners. At 
the ſame time, gen. Melas marched 
againſt Caſſano, and battered the 
entrenchments acroſs the Ritorto 
canal, with 12-pounders and how- 
Itzers; and as the French fell 
back, cauſed a flying\bridge to be 
thrown over the canal de Ritorto. 
Firſt lieut. of the pioneers, count 
Kinſki, completed it in ſpite of the 
heavy fire of the enemy. Gen. 
Melas immediately ordered the Rel- 
ſky's regiment againſt the en- 
trenchments which covered the 
bridge, which, with three cannons, 
was carried with ſo much rapidity, 
that the bridge, which had been 
ſet on fire by the French, was 
ſaved by our troops. Gen. Melas 
crofſed, with his whole column, 
the Adda ; and the ſame evening 
marched to Gergonzollo, and the 
next day early (28th) to Milan. 
The two diviſions Frohlich and 
Ott advanced to Milan on the 26th; 
the right, under gen. Rozemberg, 
paſſed 'the Adda at Brivio on the 
27th; but gen. Vukaſſowich, who 
had already paſſed the river, and 
formed the advanced guard, met 
with a diviſion of French under 
gen, Serrurier at Bertero, which, 
alter a moſt obſtinate engagement, 
was beaten, and forced to capitu- 
late. The whole corps laid down 
itz arms; the officers were permitted 
to return to France on their parole, 
and the privates remained prifoners 
of war. After this affair general 
Vukaſſowich marched to Corno, 
and the Ruffians to the right of 
"Milan. In Milan conſiderable ma- 
oazincs of clothing, arme, and pro- 
viſions, were found, of which an 
invehrory is now making. A ge- 
neral, with coo men; were aiſo 
takan priſoners here. The loſs of 
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the enemy, as far as could be aſ- 
certained when the meſſenger left 
the army, amounted to four ge- 
nerals, and upwards of 5o0o men, 
taken priſoners, and 6000 killed, 
Eighty pieces of cannon were 
taken, of which forty-fix are heavy 
beſieging artillery. - Several ſtand- 
ards were alſo taken. Field-marſhal 
Suwarroff has left field - marſhal 
Kray, with a ſufficient force, in 
the-environs of Mantua and Pef- 
chiera. Mantua is blockaded, and 
Peſchiera beſieged. 
Dozoning-flreet, May 25. 
Diſpatches, of which the follow- 
ing are extracts, have been re- 
ceived from the right hon. Sir 
Morton Eden, K. B. and from 
lieut.-col. Robt. Crauford, by 
the right hon. lord Grenville. 


Vienna, Mey 8. I have the | 


honour'of incloſing to your lord- 
ſhip the gazette of this place of 
this evening, containing the capi- 
tulation of gen. Serrurier. 


Terms of Capitulation propoſed by Gen. 


Serrurier to Gen, Vukaſſowich. 

All the French and Piedmonteſe 
troops ſtationed at Verderio - give 
themſelves up as priſoners of war, 
on the following conditions. Anſ. 
agreed.— Art. I. All generals, ſtaff- 
officers, and field - officers, ſhall 
keep their ſwords, horſes, and 
baggage. The French and Pied- 
monteſe ſoldiers, both cavalry and 
infantry, to retain their baggage 
alſo. Auf. agreed. —Art. II. On 
both fides, in the uſual order, an 
exchange ſhall firſt take place at 
the army. Anf, agreed. — Axt. III. 


Until a general exchange of pri- 


foners takes place, an immediate 
exchange of thoſe on the fpot, in 


© poſſefion of each army, ſhall he 


made. Anf difollowed,—Art. IV. 
The remaining French, ſubſect 10 
this capitulation, ſhall continve 


priſoners of war, - The . genera® 
ſtaff, 


r 


r 


or his allies, unti 
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ſtaff, and field - officers, both French 
and Piedmonteſe, ſhall be allowed 
to return to France and Piedmont 
on their parole, not to ſerve againſt 
his majeſty the * and king, 

regularly ex- 
changed. Anſ. agreed. — Art. V. 
The ſame indulgence, as contained 
in the foregoing article, ſhall be 


granted to the non-commiſſioned 


officers and ſoldiers of cavalry, 
who remain priſoners of war. 
Anſ. diſallowed. 
(Signed) SERRURIER, 
Obſervation. Gen. Vukaſſowich 
promiſes, that the . ſoldiers, pri- 
ſoners of war, ſhall not be ſent 
back farther than the Ex-Venetian 
States, until ſuch time as gen. 
Serrurier ſhall have arranged with 
his government the means of ex- 
changing the ſame numbers, rank 
for rank, and man for man. 
Vienna,” May 12. A meſſenger 
arrived this morning with letters 
from marſhal Suwarroff, of the 
4th inſt, from an obſcure village 
near Cremona, and with the colours 
taken at Peſchiera*#. The marſhal 
ſtates, that the enemy is flying on 
all ſides, without daring to make 
head againſt him ; that the Auſtrians 
are in poſſeſhon of Novara on, one 
ſide, and of Pavia, whither the 
head-quarters were to be transferred 
that evening, and the caſtle of Pla- 
centia on the other; that Vercelli 
is abandoned; that on the 7th he 
propoſed to batter Pizighetone; 
that a detachment had been at Mo- 
dena, which they found evacuated 
by the enemy; that 400 Croats, 
and a numerous body of peaſantry, 
cloſely blockaded Ferrara; that 
preparations were making for form- 
ing and puſhing with vigour the 
ſiege of Mantua; that great quan- 
fities of cannon, ammunition, and 
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other ſtores, had been taken at dif- 
ferent places, particularly at Peſ- 
chiera, where the b far ex» 
ceeded all expectation ; that the 
inhabitants of different countries 
ſhowed the utmoſt gratitude for 
their deliverance; that the Pied» 
monteſe officers who have been 
taken' are under the auſpices of 
the marſhal, drawing up à pro- 
clamation, inviting their brother 
officers and ſoldiers to rite and join 
them, for the purpoſe of aſſiſting 
in the re- eſtabliſument of their ſo- 
vereign on the throne. 

Extract of a d.jpatch from lieut. - col. 
Crauford 40 lord Grenville, dated 
Lindau, the 10th inf. f 
Part of Gen. Bellegarde's army 

has advanced from the Upper En- 

adine, in the direction towards 

Coire, and has paſſed the Albula. 

The French, who were in the 


Upper Engadine, have retired to- 


wards the Splugen. It is reported 
that there has been a conſiderable 
inſurrection of the inhabitants of 
the Upper Vallais and Uri; butthe 
particulars are not known. 

Admiralty Office, May 28. 
Copy of a letter from capt, Otway, 
of his majeſty's ſhip . and 
of another from capt. Veſey, of 

his majeſty's ſhip Amaranthe. 
Trent, Porto Rico, March 30. 

SIR, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that having diſcovered a Spaniſh 
ſhip, and three ſchooners, in a 
ſmall bay, about ſeven leagues to 
the northward of Cape Roxo, I 
ſent the boats under the command 
of lieuts. Belchier and Balderſton, 
and covered them with the Sparrow 
cutter, the veſſels. being in ſhoal 
water, cloſe in ſhore, and under 
the protection of a five-gun bat- 
tery. Lieutenant M*Gee, with his 


F A diſpatch of a preceding date, ſuppoſed to contain the details of the taking of 
Peſchiera, is not yet arrived, | 
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party of marines, were landed; 
and ſome ſeamen under the orders 
of lieut. Belcher, who immediately 
ſtormed the battery, bayoneted five, 
and wounded ſeveral, and effectu - 
ally deſtroyed the guns, &c. The 
ſhip and one ſchooner were, in the 
mean 'time, boarded and brought 
out by the boats; the other two 
ſchooners were ſcuttled by the 
enemy. Great praiſe is due to lieut. 
White for his ſpirited conduct in 
the Sparrow; as likewiſe to the 


officers and men of his majeſty's. 


ſhip employed in this ſervice. I 
am happy to add, only two ſeamen 
and one corporal were wounded on 


this occaſion. 
R. W. Orwar. 
L' Amaranthe, at Sea, April 14. 

Ga. 
T have the pleaſure to inform 
9 that I this day captured Le 
engeur, French ſchooner letter of 
marque, mounting fix 4-pounders, 
after a long chace 8. W. end a 
brave reſiſtance of an hour and 
eight minutes, nearly within piſtol 
ſhot, in which his majeſty's ſloop 
under my command had one 
narter-maſter killed, and three 
ſeamen flightly wounded. By the 
beſt account I can yet, ſhe had 
thirty-fix men on board, including 
ſſengers, of whom fourteen were 
Hed outright, and five wounded, 
one of whom is juft dead, and 
another not likely to live. She was 
from St. Jago. de Cuba, bound to 
"ages with a cargo of flour, 
a very fine copper-bottomed 
ſchooner, capable of mounting 
4en carriage guns, nearly new, and 
fails uncommonly faſt ; and was a 

Privateer laſt cruize. 

F. VES Ex. 


[This gazette likewiſe contains 
ian account of the ſquadron under 
the command of Sir Hyde Parker, 
zn, the Weſt Indies, having taken 


publication the court is o 
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or deſtroyed eight armed veſſels, 
and fixty-ſeven merchant veſſels, 
of every deſcription, between the 
10th of February and 13th of 
April laſt. ] 

30.. At half-paſt ten this day, 
lord Kenyon and the other judges 
cameinto the court of King's-bench, 
and Mr, Juſtice Groſe immediately 
commenced-an addrefs to the fol- 
lowing purport : + Gilbert Wake- 
field, you — been found guilty 
by a jury of your country of a 
crime which is diſgraceful to you 
as a clergyman and an Engliſhman, 
The epithets beſtowed _= that 

opinion 
were well applied; it was malevo- 
lent, libellous, and ſeditious. You 
have traduced the government of 
the country, and the adininiſtration 
of the public affairs of theſe realms; 
and by tlfat means endeavoured, as 
far as it was within your power, to 
induce the people of this realm to 
withdraw their allegiance from his 
majeſty, his crown, and govern 
ment. You have, in fact, given an 
invitation to 50,060 or 60,000 of 
our enemies to invade this country, 
in order that they might deſtroy 


all that is valuable in awell- regu- 


lated ſociety, namely, our laws, 


our religion, our property, and 


our national liberty and fecurity— 
to root out every thing that is dear 


and valuable to us as Englithmen 


and free men, under the ſame val! 
ideal, and falſe pretext, of promvl 
ting liberty, by which they habe 
bs ſucceſſively attacked aud * 
dered Switzerland, Italy, ® 
Egypt. They have involved n 
one maſs of ruin thoſe counts 
that never had, or intended to mo- 
leſt or attack rhem. You have dil. 
ſuaded, or attempted to diſſuade, 
your countrymen from oppobrt 
theſe monſters in iniquity, hon! 
leſs than ten ſhort years, have X® 
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catholics, deiſts, atheiſts, and muſ- 
ſulmen, who have expelled their 
clergy, defiled the holy altars of 
their forefathers, diſhonoured their 
God, and murdered their king : 
you have even dared to recom- 
mend to your countrymen that 
they ſhall not oppoſe ſuch de- 
ſtrovers of the human race, and of 
all human happineſs and focial 
order; men who, in the firſt 
ſtruggles of their paroxyſm, called 
out for a war of extermination 
againſt this country; whoſe motto 
was Delenda of Cartlago. 
You ſaid, you had a right to be 
beard, and you have been heard; but 
your addreſs has aggravated your 
offence, both as an Engliſhman, a 


Chriſtian, and a miniſter. You 


have in your ſpeech recommended 
peace; but does your book, when 
it invites an inplacable enemy, 
carry ſuch a recommendation? 
The attorney-general ſaw through 
the whole of your artful deſign ; 
and his excellent arguments fully 
refuted and expoſed your inſidious 
attempts. There is one conſide- 
ration which affects the court much, 
your family: - the court wiſhes 

could ſeparate the innocent off- 
ſpring from the guilty parent; but 
they find it impoſſible: it is the 
inevitable fate of guilr, to involve 
all its neareſt and deareſt relatives 
in one common ruin. But why did 
not this ſacred charge enter into 
your own mind ? why in the firſt 
inſtance commit a crime that you 
knew muſt abandon thoſe to whom 
you had, under providence, given 
exiſtence? This is a ſad and me- 
lancholy circumſtance; and 1 af. 
ſure you the court feel it, but can- 
not relieve it, Another circum- 


dance is your lender property: 


the court have inquired into this 
matter ;—you are, no doubt, a fit 
object for a heavy fine; but they 
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have diſcovered, that in your ſtu· 
ation it would operate as a 

tual impriſonment, which the court 
neither wiſh nor will permit; - the 
object of all puniſhment is cor+ 
rection for the paſt, and, by the 
example, prevention in the future. 
The court, having therefore fully 
confidered the whole of your caſe, 
do order and adjudge, that you be 
committed to Dorcheſter gaol for 
the term of two years—that at the 
end of this term you give ſecurity 
for your good behaviour for five 
years, yourſelf in cool. and two 
ſureties in 250l. each; and that you 
continue in the ſaid gaol until you 
have given ſuch ſecurity. The 
priſoner bowed, and withdrew, 
[See Feb. 21.] | 

At the ſame time, the attorney- 
general prayed judgment of the 
court on Mr, John Parry, the pro- 
prietor, John Vint, the —— 
and George Roſs, the publither, of 
the Courier newſpaper, for a para- 
graph which appeared in that paper, 
&« ſtating the emperor of Ruſſia to 
be a tyrant among his own ſubjects, 
and ridiculoustothe reſt of Europe. 
Mr. Juſtice Groſe pronounced 
the judgment of the court, which 
was, „that Mr. John Parry do pay 
the ſum of rool. and be impriſoned 
in the King's- bench priſon for ſix 
calendar months, and enter into ſe- 
curity for his good behaviour for 
five years, himſelf in ool. and two 
ſureties in 250l. each, and that John 
Vint and George Roſs be im- 
priſoned in the ſame priſon, each 
tor one-calendar month: 

31. The iſlands of the South Sea, 
Otaheite in particular, are now be- 
come the reſidence of Engliſhmen. 
Thirty-three perſons were taken 
there by capt. Wilſon, in the ſhip 
Duff, with the laudable intention 
of inſtructing the ſavage natives in 
the Chriſtian religion, The whole 

proceedings 
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proceedings of the voyage, and the 


Intereſting particulars of their re- 


ception at the various iflands, have 

lately been preſented to the pub- 

lic. ; N 
JUNE. 


Admiralty Office, une 1. This 
gazette contains an account of the 
capture of La Ruſe French lugger 
privateer, mounting 14 guns, and 
carrying ſixty men, by his majeſty's 
loop of war Kite. s | 

3. Mr. Sheriff Champion was 
elected alderman of Billingſgate 
ward, in the room of alderman 
Luſhington, reſigned. | 
4. This day commenced with a 
grand review in Hyde-park. At 
no time, during the. whole of his 
majeſty's reign, was the anniver- 
ſary of his birth celebrated with 
more ſplendid demonſtrations of 
joy; and no part of thoſe demon- 
ſtrations was more gratifying to 
the heart, than the aſſembly of ſo 
many thouſand volunteers under 


arms, who, from the pureſt pa- 
triotiſm, have formed themſelves 


into military aſſociations. and learn- 


ed the military art, for the. moſt 


honourable. purpoſe, that of de- 
tending the independence of their 
native country. So large a body 


of men, thus ſtanding forward to 


ſurround his majeſty's perſon, and 
on the anniverſary of his birth to 
manifeſt their reſolution to main- 
tain his rights as well as their own, 
was certainly the woſt ſuperb ſpec- 


tacle that a people; fatisfied with - 


their own conſtitution, and defiring 
no improvement but what its own 
principles provide, and a good ad- 
miniſtration would ſecure, can 
diſplay. Its beſt character too was 
the unanimity of the ſentiment by 
which the body of men under arms 
was animated. It was not an 
ebullition of party ſpirit, or of mi- 
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niſterial addreſs; but it was the 
united emotion of attachment to 
the king's perſon, and love for the 
Britiſh empire, which, throngh all 
the diviſions of opinion, is the aim 
of every Britiſh heart. The whole 
number amounting to 15,000, of 
whom only 8,200 of the aſſociations 
of London and Weſtminſter were 
on the parade yeſterday, ſerving 
without pay, in the vicinity of the 
metropolis only, gives the moſt 
fatisfaftory aſſurance that this 
country would be 2328 defend- 
ed againſt any hoſtile attack, even 
by the volunteers only, ſince it is 
known that every part of the king- 
dom is as well defended by ſuch 
bodies as the metropolis. 

Soon after five o*clock this morn - 
ing, the different volunteer corps 
in and about London began to aſ- 
ſemble in their reſpective exerciſing 
grounds. At ſeven the ground in 
Hyde-park was occupied by the 
light-horfe volunteers, commanded 
by col. Herries, and ſoon after the 
Surrey 1 marched, to afliſt 
in the duty of keeping the ground. 
Theditferent corps continued com- 
ing in till eight o'clock, and took 
up the ſtations aſſigned them in the 
line. Soon after eight the line was 
campletely formed, and his roy 
highneſs the duke of York entered 
the field, as did the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and the whole ſtaff of the 
diſtrict. The line was formed in 
three columns. The left column, 
under the orders of lord Heathfield, 
occupied the ſpace on the we 
fide of the park, from the ſerpen- 
tine river to the N. E. gate of Ken. 
ſington gardens, and conſiſted 0 
the following corps; viz. hon. 
artillery corps, St. George's reg!” 
ment, loyal Hackney, royal Welt- 
minſter, loyal Iſlington. The cen- 
tre column commadded by ma. 


gen. Ludlow, extended along the 
8 BY north ide 
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north-ſide of the park, and con- 
ſiſted of Bloomſbury, & c. St. James's, 
north-eaſt London volunteers, loyal 
Hampftead,, Temple, loyal Pim- 
lico, Finſbury - ſquare, Somerſet- 
place, Knight Marſhal, the Ward 
aſſociations of Farringdon Without 
and Within, and Caſtle-Baynard. 
The right column, major-gen. 
Doyley, was drawn up from the 
N. E. corner dowa to Hyde-park 
corner, and compriſed as follow: 
Stoke- Newington, Tottenham, En- 
field, Edmonton, Hans Town, St. 
Andrew and St. George, St, Cle- 
ment Danes, Clerkenwell, St. Se- 
N St. George, Bloomſbury, 
oyal London volunteers, St. Luke's 
Chelſea, Brentford, St, Margaret 
and St. John, St. Mary-le-bone, 
St. Martin's, Union, Chiſwick, 


St. Paul's Covent-garden, Fulham, 


St. George, Hanover - ſquare, South- 
eaſt London volunteers, Streatham, 
Limehouſe, Ratcliffe, Clapham, 
Batterſea, St4Catharine's, , Poplar 
and Blackwali, Whitechapel, High- 


gite, Lambeth, St. Pancras, Wap-- 


Ws. Hendon, St. Olive, eight 
ard aſſociations, Shoreditch. The 
cavalry corps aſſembled behind the 
walnut- trees, and were afterwards 
formed in the lower part of the 
park, with their right towards earl 
Bathurſt's houſe, and their left to- 
wards the Serpentine River. They 
were the loyal Illington, Clerken- 
well, Batterſea, Clapham, Wim- 
bledon, Lambeth, Deptford. At 
nine, his majeſty entered the park. 
Upon a ſignal gun being fired, a 
royal ſalute was given from the 
guns of the hon. artillery com- 


pany; his majeſty. paſſed up the 


park to the right of the line, and 
proceeded flowly along it; a cere- 
mony, which, from its length, ne- 
cellarily occupied a very conſider- 
able time. He then took his ſtation 
vu the elevated part of the park, 
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and, upon a ſignal-gun, the whole 


line primed and loaded. Upoa 
another gun, the firing commenced, 
from the right, by corps, and ex- 
tended along the whole line; three 
rounds were then fired ſucceſſively 
from right to left. After the 
firing, the whole line waved their 
caps in the air, and gave three 
hearty huzzas; which, joined to 
the ſound of military muſic ſtrik- 
ing up at the ſame moment, and 
the various expreſſions of joy from 
the ſpectators, even the female 
rt of them joining by waving of 
handkerchiefs, is ſaid to have 
drawn tears of joy from their gra- 
cious ſovereign, An aide-de-cam 
from the commander in chief, by 
his ſpecial command, went round 
tothe commanding officers of corps, 
to ſay that his majeſty's ſentiments 
of the general appearance and mi- 
litary. proficiency of the volunteers 
aſſembled ſhould be more fully ex- 
preſſed hereafter. The corps then 
paſſed his majeſty in grand diviGons, - 
in a moſt excellent manner, under 
the directions of gen. Dundas, who 
headed them on horſeback; after 
which they filed off to the ſtations 
reſpe&vely allotted for them. The 
whole of the evolutions pointed out 
to them in the general orders hav- 
ing been performed, and another 
royal ſalute of twenty-one guns fired, 
his majeſty, after expreſſing the 
higheſt ſatisfaction at the martial 
appearance and excellent conduct 
of this loyal and patriotic army, 
departed trom the ground at about 
a quarter before one,. amidſt the 


joyous ſhouts andaffectionate greet- 


ings of the people, who aſſembled 
on the occaſion to the amount of 


near 150,000, including all the 


beauty and faſhion of the metro- 
polis. The fight was truly grand, 
and highly grateful; and, not- 
witkſtauding the evolutions were 

conſiderably 
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'confiderably impeded by the high 


wind and ſome, rain, the line per- 
formed its maneeuvres in a manner 
which, conſidering the novelty 
and the difficulty of ſo large a 
body acting together in perfect 
concert, reflects the higheſt honour 
on the diſcipline of the volunteers. 
The firing was, with ſome few 
exceptions, executed with great 
Tegularity, The exceptions apply 
to a few of the newly-embodied 
corps, and to others, which, ori- 
ginally ſmall in number, had in- 
corporated with each a ſhort time 
Previouſly to the review. This 
defect ſhows the neceflity of a&. 
ing in large bodies, and will, we 
truſt, lead to an immediate junction 
of various ſmall corps. - His ma- 
geſty was accompanied in the field 
by their royal highneſſes the prince 
of Wales, and the dukes of Kent 
and Cumberland, in their reſpective 
uniforms, Her majeſty and the 
princeſſes, accompanied by the 
counteſs of Harrington, and lad 


M. Stanhope, viewed this ſplendid 


aſſemblage of citizen - ſoldiers, armed 
in defenſe of the beſt of ſovereigns, 
and the happieſt and moſt perfect 
conſtitution upon earth, from the 
houſe of lady Holderneſſe, in Park- 
lane, and that of lord Cathcart ; 
at both of which they received re- 
freſhments. It was much to be re- 


gretted that the weather was rather 


unfavourable; butthis circumſtance, 
though it might diminiſh the bril- 
liancy, did not derange the military 
array, or repreſs the curiofity of 
the public; for we never ſaw a 
greater crowd aſſembled upon any 
occaſion. To ſele any particular 
corps as the ſubject of praiſe might 
ſeem in vidious; and it is only ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the ap- 
pearance and diſcipline of this pa- 
triot army were ſuch as to grace 


the noble cauſe in whoſe ſupport 


they have fo loyally volunteered, 
Their numbers were 7352 infantry, 


.and 841 cavalry, making together 


8193 men. By the provident re- 

lation of not admitting carriages 
into Hyde-park, all: tumult and 
confuſion were prevented; and, 


though the multitude of people on 


horſe and foot was immenſe, we 
have heard of very few accidents, 
Not merely the ſurrounding walls, 
windows, and roofs of houſes, were 
crowded, but all the trees were 
loaded with ſpectators, and the 
ſcene extremely heightened. A 
poor woman was kicked by one of 
the horſes on her head, and was 
taken to the hoſpital, attended by 
the officer to whom the horſe be- 
longed. From fatigue one of the 
corps dropped down in a fit, but 
was ſoon recovered.” | 
We have been thus particular in 
giving the details of this extraor- 
dinary review, being without ex- 
ception the grandeſt fight ever ſeen 
in Hyde-park, and certainly the 
moſt gratifying to the feelings 0! 
his majeſty, who then witneſſed 
nearly 10,000 volunteers, and ct. 
fective men, trained, armed, and 
accoutred, at their own expenſe, 
in ſupport of his royal perſon and 
government. At one o'clock the 
park and tower guns were fired, 
their majeſties and the princeſſes 
ſoon afterwards went to St. James 
palace, where the queen held 2 
drawing-room, which was one 0! 
the moſt ſplendid and brilliam 
that has been witneſſed for man) 
ears. 
4 Downing -fireet, fun 6. 
Diſpatches, of which the follow!" 
are extracts, have been rece!” 
from Sir Morton Eden, K. B. ab 
lieut.-col. Robt. Craufurd, 
the right. hon. lord Grenvili 
Viema, May 18. Feldman 
Suwarroff having learnt that - 
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reau was poſted near Alexandria, on 
the banks of the river, with the two 
diviſions of Victor and Grenier, 
and whatever force he had been able 
to collect from Turin, and other 
places, the field-marſhal reſolved to 
march with his whole army againſt 
Tortona, which he took on the 
gth inſt, The army paſſed the 
Scrivia on the toth, which was ſo 
ſwoln and rapid as to render it im. 
poſſible to conſtruct a bridge. The 
men paſſed through the water up to 
their middle, and joined the Ruſſian 
advanced guard near Torre di Gar- 
rofole. Field-marfhal Suwarroff has 
detached field-marfhal lieut. Otto, 
with 5000 infantry and 1 500 horſe, 
2gainſt gen. Montrichard, who is 
poſted at Bologna. This corps has 
already advanced as far as Modena; 
and the enemy has retired towards 
Ponte Tremoli. By this means, 
our army will draw ſupplies from 
the fertile provinces of Ferrara, Bo- 
logna, and Modena: andat theſame 
time the territory of Parmais wreſted 
from the hands of the French. 
Field-marſhal lieut, Kaim, with fix 
battalions, and - four ſquadrons, 
Joined the grand arm ore Tor- 
tona, after the reduction of Pez- 
zizhetone, Gen. Hohenzollern was 
fent with four battalions to Milan, 
where are already fix battalions, 
commanded by ge Latterman, 
with orders to preſs the ſiege of the 
caftle of that city. 

Vienna, May 22. CA. and brig. 
Stauch, after very fatiguing marches, 
reached Chiavenna with his brigade 
on the gth inſt. at which place col. 
le Loup, of the van-guard of gen. 
Vuka owich, had arrived on the 
Preceding day. The enemy com- 
menced their retreat from Chiaven- 
na by the Valley of Giacomo, lea b. 
0 at __ firſſ place 32 pieces of 

non, which we have tak 
polleiion. SY 
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Extra8 of @ letter from lier. cal. R. 
Craufurd, dated head-quarters of 
gen. Hotze, Mayenfeldt, May 22, 


1799. 

s On the 14th inſt. I had the ho- 
nour to write to your lordſkip a few 
lines, containing the account of the 
ſucceſsful attack made by general 
Hotze on the enemy's poſt at St. 


Lucien's Steig, and his other poſi- 


tions in the Griſon country. In the 
courſe of the evening of the 14th, 
above r000 more priſoners were 
brought in; ſo that the number 
taken in this affair amounted in the 
whole to between 3 and 4000 men. 
The difficulties attending this ope- 
ration were extremely great; and 
its fucceſsrefleAs the higheſt honour 
on the general agd the troops. The 
fortified poſt of St. Lucien's Steig 
completely cloſes and defends the 
direct paſſage from Veldkirch into 
the Griſon country : its natural and 
artificial ſtrength is ſuch as to ren- 
der a direct attack upon it in front 
extremely difficult and imprudent 
and its flanks are ſo well ſupported 
as to render it impoſſible to turn it 
without marching over ſuch moun- 
tains as might almoſt have been 
deemed impracticable for troops. 
The firſt or right-hand column 
marched from Feldkirch, on the 
= road, ſtraight to the Steig. 
he deſtination of this column was 
to form in front of the poſt, to 
make ſuch demonſtrations as to 
threaten an attack, and endeavour 
to draw off the enemy's attention 
from his right flank, and to be in 
readineſs to purſue the enemy with 
the cavalry and flying artillery as 
ſoon as the other columns ſhould 
have obliged him to abandon the 
Steig. The ſecond column, com- 
manded by a nds Yellachitz, 
conſiſting entirely of infantry, made 
a conſiderable detour to the left, 
effected 


— 
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effected this march by extraordinary 
exertions over the chain of moun- 
tains by which the right flank of 
the poſition of the Steig is covered, 
and deſcended about day-break in 


the rear of that flank, in a place 


where, from the extreme difficulty 
of the ground, the enemy could 


not expect an attack. This column 


diſlodged the enemy from the poſt 
of the Steig, and made priſoners 
2 rt — the infantry that de- 
ended it. The third and fourth 
columns, commanded by gen. Hil- 
ler and col. Plunket, marched from 
Veldkirch up the Montafune valley, 
from whence they with great difh- 
culty croſſed at different points the 
Chain of mountains which ſeparate 
it from, the valley called the Bret- 
tigaw; and, driving the enemy from 
the different poſitions he occupied 
on this fide, they deſcended into 
the valley of the Rhine by March- 
lines and Zizzers; the advanced 
guard of the firſt column purſuing 
the enemy from the Steig arrived 
at Zizers time enough to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy from the Bret- 
tigaw. Of the remains of the ene- 
my's corps. in the Griſons, one 
column retired through Coire to 
Reichenau, where they took poſt 
behind the Rhine; and another 
paſſed that river at the Zollbrucke, 
and marched through Ragatz to- 
wards Sargans, leaving a rear- 
guard at Ragatz. On the 15th, 
general Hotze reconnoitred the 
enemy. at Reichenau; but find- 
ing them very ſtrongly poſted, and 
not having any infiatty at hand, 
he .could not attack them. The 
ſame day, however, he ordered 
col. Cavacini toattack them at Ra» 
gatz, from whence they were driven 
with conſiderable loſs. About 50 
priſoners, and two pieces of cannon, 
were taken, The advanced poſts 
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cini's corps), were engaged for the 


tion of his impriſonment, give ſe- 


June, 


were puſhed forward to Sargans. 
On the 16th the enemy retired trom 
Reichtenau towards Diſentis, where 
they wereattacked on the 18th, and 
obliged to retreat with the loſs of 
two cannon, and ſeveral men. On 
the ſame day, they were driven 
from Wallenſtadt and Werdenberg, 
on which occaſion they alſo loſt 
three pieces of cannon. On the 
19th, the enemy, with a very ſu- 
perior force, made a very 4 
attack on the corps commanded by 
col. Cavacini at Wallenſtadt, but 
was completely repulſed on this oc - 
caſion. The battalion of Swiſs emi- 
grants, commanded by col. Rovorca 
(which formed a part of col. Cava- 


firſt time: it ſuffered a good deal, 
and behaved with great bravery. 
The enemy is now in full retreat 
from the Pockenbourg, and canton 
of Appenzel. The Auſtrian pa- 
troles entered St, Gall the night 
before laſt, and found between 
Rheineck and that place 13 pieces 
of ordnance, beſides a conſiderable 
quantity of ammunition, which the 
French had abandoned in their re- 
treat. On the whole, the enemy's 
loſs in this quarter, from the 14th 
to this day, excluſive of killed and 
wounded, may be eſtimated at near 
4000 / priſoners, and 36 pieces of 
cannon. Lieut. gen. Bellegarde 1 
at Chiavenna. ' 
Fane 10. Sentence was paſſed 
upon lord Thanet and Mr. Fergu- 
ſon, (ſee April 25.) the former, that 
he. ſhould be impriſoned for one 
year in the Tower of London; pa 
a fine of 10001. ; and, at the expi'® 


curity for his good behaviour for 
ſeven years, himſelf in 10,000, an 
two ſuretics in coool. each. Mr, 
Ferguſon t6 pay a fine of 100]. be 


2 in the 
impriſoned for one year King's 
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curity for his good behaviour for 
ſeven years, himſelf in gool. and 
two ſureties in 2 gol. each. 
Dewning-ſtreet, June 12. Diſpatches, 
of which the following are copy 
and extract, have been received 


from the right hon. Sir Morton 


hon. lord Grenville, 

Extra# of a letter from Sir Morton 
Eden, K. B. dated Vienna, May 20. 
I'have the honour of tranſmit- 

ting to your lordſhip an extraordi- 

nary gazette of this day, contain- 
ing an account of the progreſs of 
the army under the command of 


land, and of gen. Bellegarde's de- 
termination (the object of reſcuing 
the Griſons from the French being 
now attained) to proceed, with the 
troops under his command, to ſu 
the operations of the army in 
y; and a detailed relation of 
the attack of Lucien's Steig, and 


the neighbouring poſts, by general 
Hotze. N 


| Fienma, May 24. From two re- 
ports received from his royal high · 
neſs the archduke Charles, dated at 
Stockach the aoth inſt. and at Sin- 
gen the 21ſt inſt. it appears, that 
2 Bay, whom lieutenant - gen. 

otze had detached to attack the 
enemy near Aſmos, had driven him 


taken one piece of cannon, and a 
tumbril, General Bay proceeded 
to ſtorm the enemy's” entrench- 
ments, and purſued bim in his re- 
treat to Werdenberg; in the courſe 
which he took one more piece 
of cannon. Notwithſtanding a very 
obſtinate attempt of the enemy to 
— a ſtand at Werdenberg, our 
ve troops ſucceeded in repulſing 
im 2 this occaſion, A 6 
nemy's companies was, with 
D 
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King's-Bench priſon, and give ſe- 


Eden, K. B. and lieutenant-col. 
Robert Craufurd, by the right 


the archduke Charles of Switzer- 


from that poſt, carried a fleche, and 


one of 
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the tion of 30- men, cut to 
pieces. While general Bay was* 
executing the above operation, col. 
Gaviſini, of the regiment of Ker-' 
pen, who was ordered by lieutenant 
gen. — . to —— 
adt, and, i ble, to gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the” road which Kade 
through the mountains from Wer- 
denberg to Wallenſtadt, reached 
Wallenſtadt on the 19th, and poſted | 
his troops about half a league on 
this fide the lake. He was ſoon 
after attacked by a. very ſuperior 
number of the enemy, who con- 
tinued ſending freſh troops through 
Flums againſt his flank, but could 
not gain a foot of ground, Ou the 
contrary, col. Gavaſini, in the end, 
ſucceeded in bringing a ſmall co- 
lumn to act upon the enemy's right 
flank, and in repulſing him towards 
ſun-ſet, with conſiderabſe ſlaugh- 
ter, as far as Murk. His royal 
highneſs obſerves, that col. Gava- 
ſini, upon this occafion, gave freſh 
pace of his ſpirit and intelligence, 
ving prevented the enemy, not · 
withſtanding his ſuperiority, from 
ining the leaſt advantage. Our 
oſs was, however, not inconſider- 
able, as it amounted to 300 men 
killed and wounded, among whom 
were eight officers, 3 killed, and 5 
wounded.. A legion formed of 
Swiſs emigrants, which was engage 


ed for the firſt time, diſtinguiſ 


itſelf very much, and the country 
le have every where riſen-in a 
maſs with enthuſiaſm. The rapid 
progreſs of lieutenant - gen. Hotze 
obliged the enemy to abandon the 
neighbourhood of St. Gall, as well 
as the banks of the Rhine, near 
Conſtance and Schaffhauſen, and 
to retreat beyond Winterthur. 
Lieutenant-gen, Nauendorff, who 
obſerved this, immediately croſſed 
the Rhine with a part of his ad- 
vanced guard, and puſhed forward 
4D) "the 
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enemy's farther movements. He 
was informed, that the enemy 
had abandoned the Thur and the 
Thor, and had fallen back towards 
Zurich. Lieutenent-gen. Nauen- 
dorff ſent patroles of light troops to- 
wards St. Gall, to eſtabliſh a com- 
munication with thoſe of the corps 
Which was advancing from that 
quarter under lieutenant- general 
Hotze. His royal highneſs, on the 
at ſt, moved his camp from Stock- 
ach to Siogen, at which latter he 
alſo eftabliſhed his head · quarters 
on that day. As ſoon as lieutenant- 
col. Williams learnt that the ene- 
my had evacuated Rheinech, he di- 
rected the cruiſe of the whole of 
his flotilla towards Albon, with a 
view to impede their retreat, He 
farther ſent to Roſchach count 
Tuſconis, one of the officers acting 
under him, who ſeized there 8 
ieces of cannon af different cali- 
res, 3 mortars, a quantity of ſhells, 
ſhips'-ſtdres, and ammunition, and 

6 gun-boats which were not quite 
built, all which were brought to 
Bregentz. A farther report from 


his royal highneſs, dated on the 


224d at Singen, ſtates, that lieute- 
nant-colonel Williams had reported 
from Roſchach, that he had ad- 
vanced with a diviſion of the regi- 
ment of Waldeck dragoons, which 
had reached that place under lieute- 
nant Burſcheld, as far as St. Gall, 
from which town the enemy had 
retreated a ſhort time before, He 
occupied it, and took three pieces 

ol cannon, and two tumbrils. Lieu- 
tenant-gen. Hotze alſo reported, 
that captain count Leiningen, of 
the regiment of Bender, had, with 
the alliſtance of ſome armed pea- 
fants, taken in Altſtütten two can- 


non, five tumbrils, and a conſidera- 


ble proportion of arms aud ammu- 
nition; and that general Bay had, 
| ) 
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= the light cavalry to obſerve the in the proſecution of his attack up- 


of cannon, 100 firelocks, and a ſup- 


time by the crew of one of the vel- 


Jane, 


on Werdenberg, taken two more 
cannon and 400 firelocks. Lieute- 
nant-gen. Nauendorff already oc- 
copies Frauenfeld and Winterthur, 
and his patroles are in the direction 
of Zurich and Balach. In Difſen- 
hofen, where he eſtabliſhed a bridge 
of pontoons, he found nine pieces 


ply of ammunition. Major Mor- 
pert, v-ho belonged to his advanced 
guard, fell in with a detachment of 
the enemy at Munſterlingen, on the 
borders of the Lake of Conſtance, 
which, "being attacked at the ſame 


ſels forming part of the flotilla who 
had landed, was diſperſed, and the 
greateſt part taken, This detach- | 
ment formed the eſcort of a tran 
rt of artillery, which fell into our 
— and conſiſted of four can- 
non, one howitzer, and one tum- 
bril. Lieutenant-gen. Koſpoth re- 
ported to his royal highneſs, that 
captain Lück, of the 13th regiment 
of dragoons, had, at the deſire of 
colonel Frenelle, fallen upon, and 
2 the 3d regiment of French 
hufſars, which were -encamped 
near Leimen, not far from Heidel- 
berg, had cut to pieces about 109 
men, and diſperſed the remainder, 
taking ſeveral priſoners, and 60 
horſes. On his fide, one office! 
and two men only were flight!) 
wounded. His royal highneſs ſpeaks 
in the ſtrongeſt terms of the mer. 
torious conduct, upon ſeveral oc 
caſions, of the above-named tuo 
officers, General Melas report, 
that lieutenaut- general Ott had ol. 
dered the light battalion of Mit* 
novich to attack the enemy in Pon - 
tremoli, from which poſt be w 
diſlodged. Major Mihanovich an 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf of 
on the occafion, having, be 10 
driving the enemy, who occup, 
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ſo advantageous a poſt with no lefs 
a force than 800 men, taken two 
cannon, 17 mules laden with am- 
munition; and 30 priſoners, and 
having purſued the remainder of 
the enemy into the mountains. 
With a view to give effectual ſupport 
to the operations of col. Strauch, 
and prince Victor of Rohan, after 
the enemy had aſſembled near Bel- 
linzone a conſiderable number of 
troops, gen. count Hohenzollern 
was ſent with five battalions againſt 
Chiavenna, and directed alſo to 
take the command of the whole 
corps there; while gen. Eatterman 
carries on the blockade of the cita- 
del of Milan with the troops that 
remained there, Gen. Vukaſſovich 
reports, that af Conſignano, in 
Piedmont, the armed ptaſants had 
riſen upon, and difarmed, 100 
French ſoldiers ; that they had done 
the ſame in Carmagnola, and had 
wounded two French generals, one 
_n whom had died of his wounds. 
ieutenant-gen. Bellegarde reports, 
that, in —— to — es ef- 
fectually the operation of lieute- 
nant- gen. Hotze in the Griſons, he 
had marched his corps forward in 
four columns; that the firſt, under 
pom count Nobili, advanced 
m Siis over Mount Flola againſt 
Davos; the ſecond, under lieute- 
. nant-gen, Haddick, from Pont 
acroſs the Albula; the third, un- 
der col. La Marſeille, over Mount 
J ulies, into the Upper Stein Valley, 
While he limſelf, with the remain- 
der of the troops, moved upon 
Lenz. The enemy did not any 
where make much oppoſition ; and 
column of count Nobili alone 
was obliged to force an abbatis near 
Dörfli: after which, however, the 


enemy retreated with the. utmoſt - 


expedition, but not without the loſs 
of one captain, two lieutenants, 
and 150 men, wha were taken pri- 


- 
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ſoners. Lieutenant-gen. Bellegarde 
adds, that ſince the object in view, 
namely, the conqueſt of the Gri- 
ſons, is now accompliſhed, he 
ſhould, without delay, proceed to 
co-operate with the army of Italy, 
leaving, however, colonel count St, 
Julien, with his brigade, to cover 
the Engadin, to keep up the com- 
munication with ltentenant-general 
Hotze, and, if neceffary, to co-ope- 
rate farther with him. 

Admiralty Office, June r5, This 
gazette contains an account of the 
captire of a Spaniſh brig of war, 
named El Vincelo, mounting 18 
fix-pounders on her gun-deck, and 
6 braſs four-pounders on her quar- 
ter-deck, and 2 on her forecaſtle, 
and having 140 men on board, by 
the right hon. lord Mark Robert 
Kerr, captain of his majeſty's ſhip 


. Cormorant,; (during her chace, ſhe 


threw 6 of her ſix- pounders over- 
board ;)—alſo La Victoire French 
brig privateer, mounting. 16 nine- 

unders, and 160 men, by his ma- 


. jeſty's ſhip Revolutionaire, captain 


Twyſden;—alſo the French pri- 
vateer brig La Venus, mounting 
12 four and two nine-pounders, 
and manned with 101 men, by his 
majeſty's ws Indefatigable, the 
hon. captain Curzon. 

Birmingham, June 15. This day 
the embankment of the refervoir 
of the Wyrley and Effington canal, 
on Cannock-heath, gave way, and 
the water ſwept every thing before 
it in the line it took through Shen- 
ſtone, Hopwas, Drayton, &c. till 
it fell into and overflooded the 
Tame at Tamworth, At Black- 
ſtone, 7 miles from the reſervoir, 
the new ſtone-bridge was torn up; 
numbers of ſheep, and ſome cattle, 
were drowned z but two or three 
perſons, aware of the accident at 
the firſt, rode forward, and givin 
the farmers the alarm, they hat 
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time to remove the chief of their 


cattle and horſes to the high ground. 
The damage ſuſtained is, however, 
very great, and calculated at' many 
thouſand pounds. At Hammer- 


wich, near Litchfield, the meadows , 


are twelve inches deep with the gra- 
vel the water brought down with it. 

19. The duke of York reviewed 
the Oxford Univerſity corps, and 


this day he reviewed the Oxford 


City Loyal Volunteers: both corps 
in Port Meadow, His royal high- 
neſs was pleaſed to expreſs his en- 


tire ſatisfaction at the very excel- 


lent appearance. they made. He 
was mounted on the ſame - horſe 
that carried him from Dunkirk. 
There were upwards of 10,000 
popes aſſembled. The ground was 

ept by four troops of Oxfordſhire 
yeomanry. On Tueſday, after the 
review, his royal highneſs went in 
proceſſion to x theatre, where the 
degree of Doctor in Civil Law was 
conferred on him by his grace the 
duke of Portland, in his robes, as 


ohancellor; and in the evening, 


after having partaken of a collation 
at St. Jon college, his roval 
highneſs viſited the Bodleian Li- 
brary, where he defired a fight of 
ſome original charts of Flanders, 
This day the city of Oxford pre- 
ſented him with the freedom in a 
gold box. Z 


The court of directors of the 


Eaſt-India Company camè to the 
reſolution of thanking lord, Nelſon 
for the eminent ſervices rendered 
by him to the company, and to re- 
queſt his acceptance. of the ſum of 


o, ol. og" 
This night 


the, duke of Bzdford's ſheep-ſhear- 
_ing- ended. It was the greateſt 
meeting of the kind ever ſeen in 
England. . Amongſt thoſe preſent 
were, the duke of Mancheſter, the 
marquis of Bath ; the earls of Egre- 
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inoat; Lauderdale, and Winchelſea; 


the lords Sherborn, Preſton, _ Lud- 
low; John, William, and Robert 
Ruſſel; the prefident and ſecretary 
of the Board of Agriculture, the 
preſident of the Royal Society, Mr. 
Coke, M. P. for Norfolk, Sir Har- 
ry Featherſtone, Sir John Ramſden, 
Sir Charles Danvers, Mr. Col- 
quhoun, M. P. for Bedford; and a 
great aſſemblage of farmers, breed- 
ers, and graziers, from every part 


of the kingdom: Weſtcar, from 


Buckinghamſhire; Quartly, from 
Devonthire; Billingſley and Parſons, 
from Somerſetfhire; Jobſon, from 
Northumberland; Breedon, Buck- 
ley, and Stones, from Leiceſter- 
ſhire ; Stubbins, from Nottingham, 
Ellman, from Suſſex; Wall and 
Monk, from Kent; Crook, from 
Wiltſhire; Bridge from Dorſet- 
ſhire; and Ducket from Surrey, 
From 100 to 190 fat down to din- 
ner for-five days ſucceſſively. Pre- 
miums, offered a year before by 
the duke of Bedford for cattle and 
ſheep, and ploughing, were diftri- 
buted ; and his grace let above 70 
South Down and new Leiceſter 
rams for above 10001; / The ſuc - 
ceſsful candidates for ſheep were, 
Mr. Smith, of Northamptonſhire, 
for a weather 541b. a quarter; Mr. 
Platt and Mr. Butfield, both bf 
Bedfordſhire, for ploughing with 
horſes; Mr. Ranciman with a Nor- 
folk plough; and Mr. Ducket, with 
an ox plough. The converſation 
was entirely agricultural; and much 
was excited by the queſtion, Whe- 
ther the New. Leicelter or the South 
Down were the better breed of 


ſheep? Some wool-ſtaplers attend: 


ed, who, it is faid, did buſineſs at 
the prices of 18. a pound for long 
wool, and 15, tod. for South Down. 
Spaniſh wool from ſheep bred in 


England was ſold at the great price 


W 
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Downing - Hrrer, June 21. 
A diſpatch, of which the follow- 


ing is a copy, has been received 


from lieutenant-colonel Robert 
Crauford by the right hon. lord 
Grenville. 6.41 ; 
My Lord, Zurich, June 7. 

J have the honour to inform 
your lordſhip, that, in conſequence 
of a very ſevere action which took 


_ on the 4th inſt, Maſſena has 


n obliged to abandon his en- 
trenched camp before this place, 


and that the Auſtrians took poſ- 


ſeſſion of the town yeſterday after- 
noon. Ia my diſpatch of the 31ſt 


ult. I had the honour to acquaint 


your lordſhip, - that, after the affair 
of Winterthur, the enemy retreated 
behind the Glat. In the ſubſe- 
quent days, the right wing of the 
archduke's army, under general 
Nauendorff, advanced towards 
Buelach, the centre of prinee 
Reus's column towards Kloten, 


and general Hotze's to Baſſerſdorff. 


In order to threaten the enemy's 
right flank, and in hopes of thereby 
inducing him to quit the poſition 
at Zurich (the real ſtrength of which 
was not yet known), gen. Zellu- 
hich was ſent with a column round 


the Greifenſee, and afterwards ad- 


vanced towards Zurich, in con- 
nection with another part of general 
Hotze's corps, whic croſſe d the 
Glat below Greifenſee, but confi. 
derably to the enemy's right. As 
theſe demonſtrations were, however, 


without effect, an attack was deter- 


mined upon, Between the Glat and 
Limmat is a conſiderable chain of 
hills, running nearly parallel to 
theſe rivers, and covered in moſt 
parts with thick woods. On this 


ridge, juſt in the front of Zurich, 
Maſſena had choſen a moſt excel- 


ent, and not very extenſive, poſi- 
tion, which for ſeveral weeks paſt 
he bad cauſed to be Brengthened by 
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numerous entrenchments, and in 
which, after the affair of Winter- 
thur, 2 collected — 2 
of the army. e right wing 
— poſted on Th hill called the 
Zurich-Berg, which is greatly ele- 
vated above every other part of the 
ridge within its reach, and is cover- 
ed with very thick woods, in which 
the enemy had made conſiderable 
abbatis, entirely ſurrounding the 
hill, and defended by redoubts; and, 
this being the moſt intereſting and 
deciſive point of the poſition, it was 
occupied by a large body of infan. 
try, the right flank of which was 
thrown back en potence towards 


the town. The left wing of the 


army was placed on the continu- 
ance of the above-mentioned chain 
of hills; likewiſe protected by ex- 


tenſive woods, abbatis, and en- 


trenchments: in the centre the 
round was much lower, quite free 
rom wood, and of eaſy acceſs; 
Through this open ſpace (which is 
not quite a cannon-ſhot in extent 
from wood to wood) paſs the rbads 
leading from Kloten and Winter. 
thur to Zurich. This is the only 
part of the poſition in which ca- 
valry could have acted ; but it was 
completely covered by a chain of 
cloſed redoubts, conſiderably retired, 
and ſerving as a curtain to connect 
the two wings, by which it was ſo 
flanked and defended, as to render 
the attack of this line extremely 
difficult, ſo long as the wings of the 
army maintained the heights on 
each fide of it. The left flank was 
farther covered by a- corps poſted 
between Regenſberg and the Glat, 
having its retreat towards Baden, 
The only defect of the pofition ia 
front of Zurich was, that in caſe of 
defeat the whole would have been 
obliged to defile through the town, 
firuated cloſe behind the right of the 


poſition, and ip which there js but 
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one bridge acroſs the Limmat; for 
(whether owing to the rapidity of 
the river, or what other cauſe I 
know not) the ehemy had not, as 
it- was ſuppoſed he would . have 
done, conſtrufted any pontoon 


bridges in the rear 6f his centre, or 


left. From the above-mentioned 
circumſtances of the enemy's ſitua- 
tion, it was evident, that, if the 
Turich- berg was forced, it muſt have 
brought on the total defeat of their 
army; whoſe retreat through the 
town, juſt at the foot, of this hill, 
would have been attended with the 
greateſt difficulty, Early in the 
morning of the 4th inſt. the army 
marched to attack the enemy. Gen. 
Hotze's corps marched off to the left, 
croſſed the Glat, formed on the ene - 
my's right flank, and began the at- 
tack of the Zurich- berg. The ene- 
my defended this poſt with the 
greateſt obſtinacy ; and, although 
a conſiderable mow of prince Reus's 
column was afterwards ſent to aſſiſt 
in the attack, it was found impoſ- 
, fible to force it. The enemy was 
driven, indeed, from ſome of the 
abbatis and entrenchments, but 
maintained his principal -poſition 
on. the Zurich-berg, till night put 
an end to the action. During the 
night, and the whole of the next 
day, both parties remained exactly 
where they had ſtood at the end of 
the affair, the Auſtrian infantry of 
the left wing being in many places 
almoſt within muſket-ſhot of the 
enemy's abbatis and works, The 


great fatigue which the troops had 


undergone on the 4th determined 
the archduke to defer till the 6th 
the renewal of the attack. But the 
enemy, whoſe loſs in the affair of 
the 4th had been very great, and 
who foreſaw the total ruin of his 
army if the Zurich-berg ſhould be 
forced, retired in the night from 


the sth to the 6th, leaving in his 
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entrenchments thirty-five pieces of 
cannon, three howitzers, and a great 
number of ammunition-waggons. 
In the afternoon of the 6th the Au- 
ſtrians occupied the town. In the 
attack of the 4th inſt, the Auſtrian 
infantry ſuffered a conſiderable loſs 
in killed and wounded ; among the 
latter were general Wallis, lieute- 
nant-general Hotze, and major-ge- 
neral Hiller. General Hotze re- 
ceived a muſket-ſhot in. the arm 
early in the affair, but it did not 
hurt the bone, and fortunately does 
not prevent his continuing to com- 
mand his corps. His abſence at 
this moment would have been ſen- 
ſibly felt, and ſincerely. regreited. 
Cherin (general of diviſion, and 
chief of the ſtaff), together with 
two other French generals, were 
ſeverely wounded, and two adju- 
tant- generals are among the pri- 
ſoners, of which there are a conſi - 
derable number. J 
+ + -  RoBERT CRAvFURD. 
21. This day, in purſuance of 
his majeſty's gracious intention pre- 
viouſly - intimated to the different 
volunteer corps in and about the 
metropolis, he honoured them with 
his royal inſpection. His majeſty 
mounted his horſe at Buckingham- 
houſe at nine o'clock, and, pro- 
ceeding by Weſtminſter-bridge, he 
found, drawn-up between the Aſy- 
lum and the Obeliſk, the Surry 
corps, amounting, according to 
the returns, to 1596, —Having paſſ- 
ed theſe with the uſual ſalute, his 
majeſty entered the city by Black. 
friars'-bridge. At the Surry end of 
the bridge the king was met by the 
lord-mayor with the city ſword, 
which he, according to cuſtom, 
preſented to his majeſty, and which 
was moſt graciouſly returned. The 
renadier company of the Eaſt 
13 Militia, with Sir Watkin 
Lewes at their head, formed a ge 
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for the lord- mayor. His majeſty, 
preceded by the lord- mayor and 
ſheriffs on horſeback, and unco- 
yered, purſued his rote. along 
Bridge-ſtreet, Blackfriars, and St. 
Paul's Church-yard, towards the 
Royal Exchange. Bridge - ſtreet 
contained 1054, and St. Paul's 
Church-yard 1000 men under arms. 
The Royal Exchange and the Bank 
were next viſited ; whence his ma- 
jelty roceeded to the India-houſe 
an Tower-bill, Before tracing 
farther his majeſty's route, itwilkbe 
proper to refer to the ſervices of the 
ight-horſe volunteers, previous 
to their being inſpected by him. 
This corps formed on their own pa · 
rade at eight in the morning. Two 
ſquadrons of horſe, under the com- 


mand of lieutenant-colonel Beach- 


croft, were marched off, and took 
pou from Blackfriars'-bridge to St. 
aul's church- yard, to keep a clear 
| Paſſage for his majeſty. The centre 
ſquadron of horſe, with the diſ- 
mounted . ſquadron, confiſting of 
three troops, marched under the 
command of lieutenant-colonel Bo- 
ſanquet, for Finſbury-ſquare; where 
they took poſt upon the right of 
the hon. Artillery Company. After 
his majeſty - had paſſed. St. Paul's, 
the two ſquadrons of. light-horſe 
volunteers. returned to Gray's Inn- 
lane, where they were inſpected by 
the earl of Chatham, and then 
marched, to Iſlington, to receive 
his majeſty, Colonel Herries, with 
ſix file, preceded the king about 
ve minutes through the whole of 
the route, and afterwards received 
his majeſty at the head of half the 
regiment in Finſbury-ſquare, and 
again in front of the cavalry at If. 


gton. His majeſty came from 


Tower-hill to Finſbury-ſquare, 
which he entered on the ſouth-eaſt 


corner,” He proceeded along the 
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' ſouth-fide, and firſt paſſed the light 


horſe volunteers; and then the Ho- 
nourable artillery- company, who 
had his royal highneſs the” prinee 
of Wales at their head, who is theie 
captain- general. Several other corps 
were drawn up on the eaſt ſide 6 
the ſquare. His majeſty, after paſf- 
ing the corps in the ſquare, went 
out by the north-weſt corner to- 
wards Iſlington. The appearance in 
Finſbury- ſquare was conſidered as 
particularly brilliant. After paſſ. 
ing the corps drawn up at Iſling- 
ton, his majeſty rode on by the new 
road, and dow the duke of Bed 
ford's private road to the lord-chan- 
cellor's, where” an elegant enter 
tainment was- prepared. His ma- 
jeſty arrived there about one o'tl6ck, 
About an hour afterwards, her ma- 
jeſty and the five prineeſſes, accoms 
panied by the duke of Clarence, 
came to the lord-chancellot's j ut 
the royal family then fat down to. 


their collation. About three,” his 


majeſty again mounted, and pro- 
ceeded down Guildford>ſtreet to the 
Foundling Hoſpital. In Guildford- 
ſtreet were draw m up a regiment of 
the Tower Hamlets and Mile-end 


volunteers; the latter commanded 


by Mr. Liptrap. Theſe corps had 
drawn themſelves up in White 
chapel in the morning; but, find- 
ing his majeſty could not get ſo far 


down, they made a forced march, 


and ranged themſelves in Guild- 
ford- ſtreet, that they might have 
the honour of receiving him as he 
paſſed. In the ground in front of 
the Foundling Hoſpital were, the 
Bloomſbury, the St. Martin's, the 
Somerſet-place, the Hampſtead, and 
feveral other corps, drawn up in 
parallel lines, all of which his ma- 
jeſty paſſed; The queen, with the 
princeſſes, entered the ground; and 

the carriages drawing up to. the 
(D 4) hoſpival, 
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hoſpital, the whole royal family 
alighted, and viewed the children's 
apartments, xc. Which occupied 
nearly au hour. On his departure 
from the Foundling Hoſpital, his 
majeſty returned. Guild ford- 


ſtreet, and, ſtriking down to the 
New Road, galloped by M 


and Paddington towards Hyde- 
park. Here were drawn up, to re- 
ceive his majeſty, fronting the 
north gate, the regiment of Life- 
guards, commanded: by lord Cath- 


Cart. In a line extending from the 


north ſide of the park towards 


Hyde · park corner, were arranged 
the We f 


ſtminſter cavalry, the St. 
George's volunteers, (with the earl 
of Cheſterfield at their head), the 
Royal Weſtminſter, the Knight 


 Marfhal, &c. &c. all of which paid 


his. gpajoly a general ſalute: as he 
approached 

aſſing this line, his majeſty; with 
Pi ſuite, proceeded down Conſtitu- 
tion-hill to the queen's palace, 


which he reached about five o'clock. 


His majeſty was accompanied by 
their-royal 2 the prince of 
Wales, the dukes of York, Kent, 
Cumberland, and Glouceſter, and 
Ba. immenſe concourſe af gene- 
ral and otber officers... The me- 
tropolis of the Britiſn empire 
never preſented -a prouder or 
more - delightful. ſpetacle. The 
ſtreets, . windows, and houſe · to 


were every where crowded with 


people, all vying who fhould: moſt 
—— expreſs their feelings of re- 


ſpect and affection for his majeſty's _ 


perſon, Many of the ſpectators aſ- 
ſembled ja the chapel of the Found- 


ling Hoſpital, where the Children's 
by mn, and God fave the king, were 


ſang before the whole royal family. 
The following is 'a return of the 


i ſtrength of the volunteer forces at 


the different ſtations st. George's 
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their colours. After 
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Fields, 1596.— Bridge - ſtreet, Black- 


friars, 1054.,—St. Paul's Church- 
yard, I000.—Royal Exchange and 
ank, 1011,—-India-houſe, 500,— 
Tower-hill, 1038. Goodman's 
Fields, afterwards moved to Guild- 
ford-ſtreet, 823,—Finſbury-ſquare, 
862.—Iflington, 394.—Foundling 
Hoſpital, 1230.—Hyde-park, 2 700. 
— "Total, 12,208. 
- 21, The following circular letter 
was this day iſſued from the Horſe 
Guards: . 
% His royal highneſs the com- 
—_— = chief is anxious to take 
the earlieſt opportunity of obeyin 
the orders he has — — his 
majeſty, to convey to the different 
volunteer corps, inſpected by his 
majeſty this morning, the heartfelt 
ſatisfaction which every part of 
their conduct has excited in his 
mind. To his majeſty it is a ſource 
of unremitting gratification, to 
know, that this general diſplay of 
loyalty and public fpirit is the ge- 


nuine offspring of a conſtitution 


eminently calculated to preſerve the 
Happineſs and to increaſe the pro- 
ſperity of his people. His majeſty, 
having ever made it the principal 
ſtudy of his life to watch over and 
maintain unimpaired thoſe ſafe- 
guards which the laws of this happy 
country have provided for the ſe- 
curity of its civil and religious 
rights, eagerly embraces this oppor- 
tunity of expreſſing the juſt pride 
he derives from the gratifying feel - 
ing that his uniform endeavours, 
duringa long reign, to promote the 
happineſs of his ſubjects, have in- 
ſured to him the continuance of 
their loyalty and affection. Deep- 
ly impreſſed with the unequivocal 
-and general manifeſtation of this 


zealous attachment to his majeſty, 


called forth on the preſent occaſion, 


highneſs, from every mo- 
n 
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tive of duty, public and private, 
feels peculiar pleaſure in communi- 
cating his majeſty's ſentiments to 
the ſeveral corps which have been 
this- day under arms in the metro- 


polis and its vicinity. 
25 Fxgoz kick, F. M. 

: Commander in Chief. 
Letter from the Duke of Portland 


to the Lord-Mayor. 6 
June 21. 


Wintehall, 
My Lord, 

I have received the king's parti- 
cular commands to fignify to your 
lordſhip the very great ſatisfa&tion 
which his majeſty received from the 
dutiful and affectjonate attention 
of his city of London, during the 
courſe of his majeſty's progreſs in 
viewing _ the different volunteer 
corps, aſſembled this mornivg un- 
der arms. His majeſty is graciouſly 
pleaſed to attribute the order and 
regularity, which were every where 
ſo conſpicuous, as well to the ju- 
- dicious and exemplary conduct of 
your lordſhip and the other prin- 
cipal magiſtrates of this great city, 
as to the ſpirit of loyalty which ſo 
eminently prevails throughout the 
metropolis. And I am directed to 
acquaint your lordſhip, that it - 
would be highly acceptable to his 
majeſty, that this ſentiment, - which 
his majeſty has condeſcended to ex- 
preſs, ſhould be made known in all 
the parts of the extenſive and re- 
ſpectable juriſdiction, over which ' 
your lordſhip ſo worthily preſides. 
From the experience I have of the 
unremitting zeal and attention with 
which all their official duties are 
performed by the members of the 
Corporation of London, I cannot 
but feel peculiarly happy in obey- 
ing his majely's , gracious . com- 
2 on 2 pena on, and in af. 

ring your ip of the r 
with which, &, 


Foxrraud. 
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Admiralty Office, June 22. 
Extract of a letter from capt. Sir 
W. Sidney Smith, to Mr. Nepean, 
dated Tigre, off Tripoli, in Syria, 
April 2; 1799. N 
I beg leave to tranſmit, for the 
information of my lords commiſ- 
fioners of the admiralty, a copy of 
my report to the right hon. the earl 
of St, Vincent, of late events in 
this quarter. , 


| Tips off St. Jobn d' Acre, Mar. 23. 
My Lord,. 


I have the honour to inform you, 
that, in conſequence of intelligence 
from Gezar Pacha, governor of Sy- 
ria, of the incurſion of gen. Buona- 
parte's army into that province, 
and” his approach to its capital, 
Acre, I haſtened with a portion of 
the naval force under my command 
to its relief, and had the ſatisfac- 
tion to arrive there two days before 
the enemy made his ap nce. 
Much was done in this interval 
under the dire&ion of capt. Miller, 
of the Theſeus, and col. Phely- 

ux, towards putting the place 
into a better ſtate of defence, to re- 
ſiſt the attack of an European army; 


and the preſence of a Britiſh naval 


force appeared to encourage and 
decide the Pacha and his troops to 
make a vigorous reſiſtance. The 
enemy's advanced guard was diſco- 
vered at the foot of Mount Car- 
mel, in the night of the 1 7th, by the 
Tigre's guard-boats : theſe troops, 
not expecting to find'a naval force 
of any deſcription in Syria, took up 


their ground cloſe to the water-fide, 


and were conſequently expoſed to 
the fire of grape-ſhot from the 
boats, which put them to the route 
the inſtant it opened upon them. 
and obliged them to retire precipi- 
tately up the ſide of the mount. 

The main body of the army. 

finding the road between. the ſea 


and Mount Carmel thus =p 


— 
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ed, came in by that of Nazareth, 
and inveſted the town of Acre to 
the eaſt, but not without being 
much haraſſed by the Samaritan 
Arabs, who are even more inimical 
to the French than the Egyp- 
tians, and better armed. As the 
enemy returned our fire by muſket- 
ry only, it was evident they had not 
brought cannon with them, which 
were therefore to be expected by 
ſea, and meaſures were taken ac- 
cordingly for intercepting them: 


% 


the Theſeus was already detached off 


Jaffa (Joppa), The enemy's flotilla, 
which came in from ſèa, fell in 
with and captured the Torride, and 
was coming round Mount Carmel, 


when it was diſcovered from the 


Tigre, conſiſting of a corvette, and 
nine ſail of gun-veſſels;—on ſeeing 
us they hauled off, The alacrity 
of the ſhip's company in making 


| fail after them was highly praiſe- 
. worthy ; our guns ſoon. reached 


them, and ſeven, as per incloſed 
liſt, truck; the corvette, containing 
Buonaparte's private property, and 
two ſmall veſſels, eſcaped, Lace it 
© became an object to ſecure the 
prizes without chaſing farther; 
their cargoes conſiſting of the bat-. 
_ tering train of artillery, ammunition, 
platforms, &c. deſtined for the ſiege 
of Acre, being much wanted for its 
defence. The prizes were accord- 
| Ingly anchored off the town, man- 
ned from the ſhips, and immediately 
employed in haraſſing the enemy's 
poſts, impeding his approaches, and 
covering” the ſhips' boats, ſent fur- 
ther in ſhore to cut off his ſupplies 
of proviſions, conveyed coaſtwiſe, 
They have been conſtantly occu- 
picd in theſe fervices for theſe five 


days and nights paſt; and ſuch has 


deen the zeal of their crews; that 
they requeſted not to be relieved, 
after many hours exceſſive labour 


at their guns and oars, I am ſorry 


to ſay, that we have met with ſome 
loſs,” as per incloſed liſt, which, 
however, is balanced by greater, 
on the part of the: enemy, by the 
encouragement given to the Turk- 
iſh troops from our example, and 
by the time that is gained for the 
arrival of a ſufficient force to render 
Buanaparte's. whole project abor- 
tive. I have had reaſon to be per- 
fectly ſatisfied with the gallantry and 
rg of lieutenants Buſhby, 
nglefield, Knight, Stokes, and lieu- 
tenant Burton of the marines, and 
of the petty officers and men under 
their command, | 


_ Lift of the gun-veſſels compoſing 


the French flotilla, bound from 
Alexandria and Damietta to St. 
John d' Acre, taken off Cape 
Carmel by his majeſty's ſhip Ti- 


re, comm. Sir Sidney Smith, 


8. March 18, at eight o'clock, 
P. M. after a chace of three 
hours. 2 
La Negreſſe, of fix guns and fifty- 
three men; La Fondre, of eight 
guns and fifty-two men; La Dan- 
gereuſe, of ſix guns and twenty- 
three men; La Maria Roſe of four 

uns and twenty-two men; 14 

Dame de Grace, of four guns and 


thirty-five men; Les Deux Freres, 


of four guns and twenty-three men; 
La Torride (taken'in the morning 
.of that day, and retaken), of two 
guns and thirty men.—Total, ſc- 
ven gun- boats, thirty-four guns, 
and 238 men. Theſe gun-boats 
were loaded, beſides their ow 
complements, with battering can, 
non, ammunition, and every kin. 
of fiege equipage, for Buonaparte® 
army before Acre. 
N. B. The Marianne gun-b0* 
was taken previouſly, and the tranſ· 
ort, Ne r, ſubſequently, by '* 


igre. 
8 Return 
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Return of the killed and wounded 
in the boats of his majeſty's ſhips 
Tigre and Theſeus, and in the 

un- veſſels employed againſt the 

Freach army before Acre, from 

the 17th to the 23d March, 
Tis as. 

Mr. Arthur Lambert, Mr. John 
Goodman, and Mr. John Gell, mid- 
ſhipmen, and eight ſeamen, killed; 
twenty ſeamen wounded, of which 


eight are among the twenty pri- 


| Tuzsevs. 

Mr. John Carra, midſhipman, 
killed ; John Waters, midfhipman, 
and fix ſeamen, wounded.— Total, 
t ſeamen 
killed; and one midſhipman and 
twenty-ſtx ſeamen wounded, + 


| W. SiDNEY SMITH, 
N. B. The officers, petty officers, 
and ſeamen employed on this ſer- 


vice, were volunteers. The dead 

bodies of Mr, Gell and Peter 

M. Kircher, ſeamen, which fell into 

the hands of the enemy, were bu- 

ried by them with the honours of 
war. 

Downing-flreet, June 22. Diſ- 
patches, of which the followin 
are extracts, have been — 
from the right hon. Sir Morton 
Eden, k B. by the right hon, 
lord Grenville, his majeſty's prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate for the 
foreign department. 

Extra of a letter from Sir Morton 
Eden, dated Vienna, June 4. 

I have the honour of incloſing 
to your lordſhip two extraordina 
gazettes of this place ; the one wi 
a ſupplement, publiſhed yeſterday 
evening; the other this day. 

ichna, June 3, General baron 

Kray has ſent lieut. Diſetiſki, of the 

regiment of Nauendorff, with the 

intelligence of the capture of the 
citadel of Ferrara, May 23. Major- 
general count Klegau ftates in his 
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report, that, not having ſucceeded in 
his endeavours, when he took poſleſ. 
fion of the town, to make the enemy 
evacuate the-citadel, a regular pen» 
tagon, in perfect repair, abundantly 
ſupplied with artillery, ammunition 
and proviſions, he was induced to 
dire colonel Oreſkovich to order 
capt. Victora, of the artillery, to 
ere& two batteries; which work 
was carried on with ſo much acti- 
vity and ſpirit, that they were fi- 
niſhed in the evening of the 22d. 
On the 23d, at three o'clock in the 
morning, the enemy had already 
evacuated the town, which general 
Klenau garriſoned with the light 
battalion of Bach. At eight o'clock 
count Klenau ſummoned the com- 
mandant of the fortreſs to ſurren- 
der; but a negative anſwer was 
returned, The batteries being rea- 
dy, and the artillery and ammu- 
nition having been- conveyed into 
them at day-break, general Klenay 
ordered ſhells to be thrown .both 
from - mortars and howitzers into 
the | citadel. Two . magazines in 
the fortreſs having caught fire, the 


commandant was ſummoned a ſe- 


cond time; and, after ſome delay, 
a flag of truce was ſent about nine 
o'clock in. the evening with propo- 
fals of capitulation, which were 
concluded at one o'clock in the 
morning. The enemy's fire killed 
two privates in the artillery, and 
wounded an artificer. On the 24th, 
in the morning, the copies of capi- 
tulation were exchanged, hoſtages - 
mutually delivered up, and the gate 

of Soccorſo was occupied an hour 
after. Seventy-two new braſs can- 
non, with their ammunition, and 
fix n were found 
in the fortreſs. The hoſpital ſtores 
alone are eſtimated at 1,500,000 
French livres. General Klenau 
gives praiſe to colonel. Oreſkovich, 
ictora, and lieut. * 
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the two latter of whom not only 
erected their batteries 120 feet from 
the covered way, but by their {kill 
and bravery alſo ſet fire to the ene- 
my's magazines, which obliged 

them ſo Hon to ſurrender. | Count 
Alberti, lieut. Diſetiſki, and others, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves upon this 
occaſion ; but particularly colonel 
Skall, who joined general Klenau 
as à volunteer, and who proved 


2 


both an able engineer, and an ex- 
perienced negotiator. | 


Then follew the articles of capi- 
tulation. The "garriſon were per- 


mitted to march out with the ho- 


nours of war, but were reſtricted 
from ſerving againſt the emperor, 
or his allies, during fix months. At 
the end of it is added the following 
poſtſcript:— As it is a principle in 
the Auſtrian ſervice to diſtinguiſh 
brave ſoldiers, I conſent to the re- 
queſt of the commandant La Pointe, 
that non-commitſſioned officers may 
keep their fide arms; and I approve 
in general of the above articles of 
capitulation. Count KLENav, 
he French garriſon conſiſted of 
1525 men. Ammunition of every 
fort, and in 'great abundance, was 
found in the place, Whilſt this 
operation was carried on againſt 
Ferrara, lieutenant Grill was order- 
ed upon another expedition againſt 
Ravenna. According to his report 
of the 26th to general Kray, he em- 
barked on the 24th, with four com- 
panies of the regiment of Stuart, 
and entered Porto di Goro on the 
25th. On the 26th be landed his 
troops at Porto Primaro, with 2 
three-pounders, having previouſly 
concerted. upon the mode of attack 
with major Pooz, the commander 
of the fotilla, and Jacobi, the chief 
of the inſurgents at Commachio. 
Major Pooz entered the canal of 
Ravenna with his flotilla, and land- 
.ed his ſailors. Lieptenant Grill 


* 
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marched to Ravenna through Por. 
zuolo with three companies, and two 
ieces of cannon; and zoo of the 
inſurgents marched at the ſame 
time from St. Alberto. On his ap- 
proach, the enemy ſhut their gates, 
and defended. themſelves ; but the 
gates were ſoon forced open, and, 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, the enemy 
retreated by the gate of Lugo. They 
loſt, in their- retreat, one piece of 
cannon, a lieutenant-colonel, an 
officer, and about 100 priſoners, 
Major Pooz was very active in the 
landing ; and, ſoon after the forcing 
of the gates, came to the aſliſtance 
of lieutenant Grill with ſixty armed 
ſailors. Lieutenants Stromada and 
Frankenbuſh, of the regiment of 
Stuart, diſtinguiſhed themſelves par- 
ticularly. To ſupport the expedi- 
tion againſt Ravenna, general Kra 
alſo detached a ſquadron of huſ- 
ſars, two companies of infantry, 
and a battalion of light infantry 
from Ferrara. The capture of this 
place ſecures the whole road along 
the coaſt, and the ſubſiſtence of the 
troops in the province of Ferrara. 
An account from general Melas, of 
the 21ſt of May, from Candia, 
ſtates, that, after ſome very fatigu- 
ing marches, the three diviſions of 
Kaim, Frolich, and Zoph, with the 
Ruſſian troops under the command 
of general Forſter, had entered the 
camp between Langaſco and Can- 
dia on the Sefia, where the Ruſſian 
general Roſenberg was already ſta- 
tioned with the reſt of his troops, 
who, together with general Vukal- 
ſovich, occupied the ſtrong poiv'i 
of Valenza and Caſale. 
Downing-flreet, June 22. 1 
emperor of Ruſha having, as MY 
of friendſhip towards his majeſty, 
and of eſteem and regard tow 
his majeſty's naval ſervice, and pa, 
ticulady towards the officers on 
crews of the ſhips who ſerved A 
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guſt 1, 1798, under the command 
of rear - admiral lord Nelſon, figni- 
fied to his majeſty's miniſter at Pe · 
terſburg, his deſire that the Lean- 
der, of 50 guns, which, having been 
en ed in that action, was, after 
a moſt gallant and diſtinguiſhed re- 
ſiſtance, captured on its paſſage 
home by a French ſhip of the line, 
of 74 guns, and has ſince been re- 
captured from the enemy by his 
Imperial majeſty's arms at the ſur- 
render of Corfu, ſhould be preſent- 
ed to his majeſty, in his Imperial 
majeſty's name, with a view to its 
being reſtored to his naval ſervice ; 
the king has been pleaſed to accept, 
with the higheſt ſatis faction, this 
' diſtinguiſhed mark of attention and 
friendſhip on the part of his ally; 
and has directed, that the Leander 
ſhould be received accordingly from 
ſuch officer as the emperor of Ruſ- 
fia may dire& to deliver the ſame, 
and ſhould again be placed among 
the ſhips compoſing his majeſty's 
fleet employed in the Mediter- 
ranean, 


/ 


This gazette alſo contains an ac 


count of a French ſhip privateer, 
coppered, mounting 16 long guns 
and carronades, having been driven 
on ſhore by his majely's hip Ma- 
jeſtic, captain Hope, and Transfer 
brig, under cover of a fort, a few 
leagues to the eaſtward of 'Velez 
Malaga, where, finding it impofſi- 
ble to get her off, ſhe was deſtroyed 
dy the boats of the Majeſtic, under 
the command of lieutenant Boger. 
24. At a common hall, Geor 
Woodford Thelluſon and Benjamin 
Flower, eſqrs. were elected ſheriffs 
— 2 enſuin * HR 
n having paid the fine, John 
Blackall, eſq. * elected i his 
toons | 
ouning-flreet, Tune 26. A diſpatch 
of which the following is 4 Cx 


tract, has been received from the 
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right hon. Sir Morton Eden, K. B. 

by the right hon. lord Gren ville. 

Vienna, June 11. Before com · 
municating to the public the ſtate- 
ment of his royal highneſs, which 
was brought yeſterday by the firſt 
lieutenant Leibinger, of the regi- 
ment; of Spleny, we will give, in 
their order, the preceding reports, 
hitherto delayed by the irregularity 
of the poſt. On May 25, the ences. - 
my, probably with the intention of 
preventing us from forming a junc- 
tion with  field-marſhal lieutenant” 
Hotze, attacked the wholeline of our 


OY 


to oblige them to fall back as far as 
Thur, and enabled the enemy to 
occupy the bridge of Andelfingen. 
Our artillery, which was planted on 
the banks of the river, checked 
their progreſs ; they were at length 
di lodged from the bridge, and 
driven back with conſiderable loſs. 
General Kienmayer. and colonel 
Merſery greatly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, by the almoſt total deſtruc- 
tion of a regiment of the enemy's 
huſſars, which endeavoured'to ſur- 
round them in the beginning of the 
affair; Gen. Piatſchek was woun- 
ed in the very outſet. Neverthe- 
leſs, the enemy attacked field-mar- 
ſhal lieutenant, Hotze's advanced 
guard with great impetuoſity, and 
alternate ſucceſs, five different 
times: the regiments of Kaunitz 
and Gemmingen particularly diſtin- 
22 themielves on this occaſion; 
ut, towards evening, we were oh- 
liged to yield to the ſuperior num- 
bers of the enemy, and to fall back 
upon field-marſhal lieutenant Hozze, 
The enemy then took the direction 
of Pfyn, and occupied tbe bridye. 
General Simſchon was ſent with a 
battalion of Callenberg. and a de- 
tachment of cavalry, to diſlodge the 
enemy: he could not arrive befors 
night-fall. The attack was made 
; after 
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with ſuch ſucceſs, that the enemy 
were not only diflodged from the 
bridge, but alſo driven back with 
= loſs. The enemy, finding; that 
their attempts had failed, retired the 
26th: on all fides. They were fol- 
lowed up by our advanced guard. 
The enemy, notwithſtanding, at- 


tacked the advanced guard of field- 


marſhal lieutenant Nauendorff on 
the 27th, at Embrach, with the de- 


* ſign of forcing the paſſage of the 


Thois, and penetrating, by that 
means, to the rear of our commu- 
nication : this attack was repulſed, 
The enemy were driven from Em- 
brach, and we took poſt at this large 


village. In the night of the 28th, 


the enemy withdrew entirely be- 
hind the Klatt; in conſequence of 


P XIN OTP AL. 
- after dark by general Pfacher, and 
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ſtinato reſiſtance. At the ſame time, 
field-marſhal lieutenant prince Jo- 
feph, of Lorraine, advanced from 
Villiken, and general Jellachich, 
from Zullikon, with ſuch vigour 
againſt the flank of the entrench- 
ments, that general Jellachich pene- 
trated into the upper ſuburbs of 
Zurich, and the prince of Lorraine 
as far as the abbatis upon the Zu- 


rich- berg, which was defended by 


redoubts and fleches. It being of 
theutmoſtimportance to the enem 

to keep us as far diſtant as poſſible 
from their entrenched camp, they 
ſent ſuch powerful reinforcements 
to their troops poſted on the Klatt, 
and brought ſuch a number of bat- 
teries to bear upon us, that they not 
only checked the progreſs of the di- 
viſion under field-marſhalJieutenaat 


which, the advanced guard of our 
left wing took poſt before Baſſerſ- 
dorff, and that of our right wing had advanced to the abbatis, and 

before Bulach. Theſe checks, and even threatened the right flank of 


the appearance we ſhowed, induced prince Roſemberg's corps near See- 
the enemy to detain the columns, b 


Hotze before Schwammendingen, 
but alſo repulſed the troops which 
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which were _— motion, to 
join the army of Moreau in Italy. 


The above-mentioned ' lieutenant 


Liebinger was ſent on the 6th inſt. 
by his royal highneſs from Klatten, 
with accounts, that the enemy had 
abandoned all the right bank of the 
Klatt, and, after deſtroying all the 
bridges in the rear, had taken poſt 
on the left bank of that river. In 
order to approach the ſtrong en-, 
trenchments which the enemy had 
raiſed near Zurich, and to drive 
them from the right bank of the 


Klatt, for the purpoſe of forming a 
conſiderable advanced 


guard there, 
his royal highneſs ordered field- mar- 
ſhal lieutenant Hotze, and general 
prince Roſemberg, to paſs the Klatt 
near Tubendorff, at four in the morn- 
ing, and to drive the enemy from the 
bridge of Klatt, which was exe- 
— notwithſtanding a moſt ob- 


ach. This induced his royal high- 
neſs to reinforce the advanced guard 
near Seebach with a brigade of in- 
fantry, under prince Reus, and part 
of prince Anhalt Cothen's diviſion 
of cavalry. At the ſame time, field- 
marſhal lieutenant count Wallis 
was ordered to march with two bat- 
talions of grenadiers, and the arch- 


dukeFerdinand's regiment of infan- 


try, by Schwammendingen to the 
Zurich- berg, and to carry the ene- 
my's entrenchments and abbatis by 
the bayonet, The grenadiers ſpeed- 
ily gained poſſeſſion of the firlt 
fleche, and penetrated into the ab- 
batis, where gen. Hiller was wound- 
ed, as well as field-marſhal lieute- 
nant count Wallis. The enemy 

ing poſted behind the abbatis in ſu- 
perior force, it was impoſſible ' 
advance; but they were, however 
prevented from attacking the prince 
of Lorraine, This gave "ay 


R 
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tunity for field-marſhal lieutenant 


Petraſch (who commanded in the 


place of general Hotze, who was 
wounded in the firſt attack) to puſh 
forward the advanced guard under 
prince Roſemberg to within muſket- 
ſhot of the entrenchments, and to 
form there at duſk. His royal high- 
neſs reconnoitred the enemy's en- 
trenchments on the th, and, not- 
withſtanding their ſtrength and their 
advantageous ſituation, he reſolved 
to attack them at two o'clock in the 
morning, and to take them by ſtorm. 
His royal highneſs, in conſequence, 
ordered his troops to be refrefhed, 
and to take reſt in fight of the ene- 
my. This unexpected and menac- 
ing aſpect diſconcerted them; and, 
to avoid the riſk of this freſh at- 


tempt, they retired on the 5th, with 
the main body of their army, in the 


greateſt. precipitation, towards Ba- 
den, leaving in their entrenchments 


twenty-five cannon, three howitzers, - 


and eighteen ammunition waggons. 


The following day his royal high- 


neſs took poſſeſſion of the entrench- 
ments with a ſtrong advanced guard, 
and ſoon after the town of Zurich. 


He gave orders to the commanders 


of the out-poſts to ſend ont nume- 


rous patroles to watch the motions 


of the enemy. All the generals and 


the officers of the ſtaff, who com- 


manded the troops, deſerve the 
higheſt praiſe. The ſucceſs of this 
day is to be attributed to their cou- 
rage and ſkill. One chief of bri- 
gade, and two adjutant-generals, are 
among the priſoners, The enemy 
eſtimate their loſs at 4000. Ours 


vill be made known immediately. 


Vienna, June 12. As already men- 
tioned, the corps under the com- 
mand of field - marſhal lieutenant 


count Bellegarde, has, in conſe- 


quence of the fortunate change of 
affairs in the Tyrol and the Griſon 
country, received-orders to advance 


\ 
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into Italy, to ſupport the operations 
of The = — The arrival of 
count Bellegarde in Chiavenna is 
already known. In conformity to 
particular orders ſince received from 
the commander in chief of the Ita- 
lian army, a part of the count's 
corps was to operate in the right 
flank of the army of Italy, and to 
take a poſt near Migiandone and 
Domo d' Aſolo; by this means to 
ſecure a communication between 
the Italian army and that under the 
command of his royal highneſs the 
archduke Charles ; and he himſelf 
to proceed expedifiouſly with the 
remainder of his corps to Como, and 
thence through Milan and Pavia, 
againſt / Fortona. The ſield-marſhal 
lieutenant count Hadik, having al- 
ready placed himſelf at the head of 
the troops collected at Bellinzone, 
the greateſt part of which conſi ſted 
of the brigades of the colonels priuce 
de Rohan, Strauch, and count St. 
Julien, count Bellegarde has deſtined 
this corps to the above-mentioned 
operations on the right wing of the 
army; and he himſelf has embark- 
ed, with the reſt of the troops, on 
the Lake Como, to proceed to his 
farther deſtination. By three re- 
rts from the count, dated Como, 
ay 30, 31, and June 3, we learn, 
that field-marſhal lieutenant count 
Hadik had received advice of the 
intenfion of the French general Loi- 
ſon, to get reinforcements, and to 
maintain his poſition near Airolo, 
and on the Mount St. Gothard; and 
he thought it expedient to counter-. 
act this deſign. With this view, on 
the 28th of May, in the evening, al 
ſix o'clock, he attacked the enemy 
nthis fide atThe foot of the Mount 
. Gothard; the obſtinate defence 
of the enemy fully demonſtrated 
how important this poſt was to 
them. The centre had the moſt dif- 
ficult part of the battle, W 
a — 0 
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of the perpendicular rocks: and the 

left column could not immediately. 
iveany ſupport, becauſe the enemy 

8 had broken down the bridge over 
the Ticino. Finally, the perſever- 
ance of the light infantry, under 

the command of its chief, lieute- ' 
tenant-colonel Le Loup, ſupported 


by a diviſion of Bananis's, ſurmount- 
ed all thoſe obſtacles which oppoſed - 


the centre. Now the battle became 
general, the enemy uſing every 
means that could refult from num- 
der, local advantage, and courage, 
and it remained for ſome time 
doubtful; but when the colonel, 
prince Victor de Rohan, had croſſed 
\ the Ticine- with the left column, 
'and aſcended the ſteepeſt rock on 
the right ſtank of the enemy, and the 
major Slegenfeld with his column 
poſted. himſelf upon that mountain 
which commands. the left of the 
_ MountSt. Gothard, it was impoſſible 
for the enemy to maintain their po- 
fition in this important paſs. In 
this critical ſituation the enemy was 
attacked bn the following morning, 
the 29th, by colonel count St. Ju- 
lien, on the other fide of Mount St. 
Gothard, who ſet off in the morning 
at half paſt one o'clock from Selva, 
in Upper Khinethal, aſcended Mount 
- Urſula, drove down the piquets of 
the enemy, and, leaving behind 
him a battalion, in caſe of a retreat 
on his part, he deſcended with im- 
petuoſity to attack the enemy's 2 
ktion at the Devil's Bridge, and to 
Urſeren, compelled the enemy, by 
the briſkneſs of the attack, to aban- 
don this advantageous and impor- 
tant poſt with ſuch precipitancy, 
that even the battalion deſtined to 
cover their retreat, by a well direct- 
ed fire in its flank from a diviſion 
of De Vins, commanded by the 
lieutenant Kall, of the general quar- 
ter-maſter ſtaff, fell in diſorder, and 
the commander of it, with ſome of- 
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and would have driven the enemy 


all the paſſes leading there from the 


(June, 
ficers and many privates, by a quick 
purſuit, were made priſoners. In 
the heat of the purſuit, our troops, 
animated by victory, forgot all the 
fatigues of the preceding nocturnal 
march over Mount Urſula, and the 
exertions of the battle, and follow- 
ed the enemy over Gertina and 
Waaſen, a ſpace of five leagues, to 
the Stile, and prevented the enemy 
from taking a poſition ; took pri- 
ſoners ſeveral diviſions of its rear, 


to Altdorf, at the lake of Lucerne, 
if the battalion placed at the Stile 
had not collected the fugitives, and 
prevented our further purſuit, b 
breaking down the bridge, whic 
was prepared and preconcerted in 
caſe of a flight. In that they could 
the better ſucceed, as the column 
who had orders to paſs the Mount 
Kritzly to the Stile found the road 
impaſſable, and could not arrive in 
time, even by the acknowledgment 
of the. people of the country, The 
principal view of the attack (the 
junction with field-marſhal lieute- 
nant count Hadik, and the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Mount St. Gothard, with 


Ruſsthal) having completely ſuc- 
ceeded, the colonel, count St. Ju- 
lien, contented himſelf with taking 
a poſition near Waaſen and Gerti- 
na, and ſupporting it by all neceſ- 
ſary means. In theſe continued 
and 6bſtinate battles our loſs is not 
inconſiderable, but that of the ene · 
my much greater. When the re- 
port was ſent off, 531 priſoners were 
brought in, among whom are 4 
commander of a battalion and twelve 
officers. The enemy left behind 
him in Airolo 400 ſacks of rice, 100 
caſks of wine, ſome caſks of bran- 
dy, and other proviſions, together 
with one 4-pounder, and a conſi· 
derablè quantity of ammunition 


d infantry. A conſi- 
ready for the infantry ble 
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derable quantity of ſilk and other 
merchandiſe, which the enemy had 
confiſcated, was found in Airolo, 
but which our troops had left un- 
touched, although the place was 
taken by aſſault, The field-marſhal 
lieutenant Haddick took upon him 
to reſtore the goods to the former 
proprietors. In conſequence of the 
reports to the 3d of June from the 
general of the cavalry De Melas, 
the poſition of the army in Turin, 
and ſurrounding it, has not been 
conſiderably altered. The divifion 
of field-marſhal lieutenant Frolich 
has extended itſelf over Pignerol, 
Boncaliere, and Carignan; and ge- 
neral Vukaſſovich has beſet, with 
his van, Carmagnol, Alba, and Che- 
raſco. In Cheraſco he has taken 
ſix metal eight and 16-pounders, 
five of iron, heavy artillery; one 
howitzer; three metal and ten iron 
guns; two bombs; and a quantity 
of ammunition and ſtores. Ac- 
cording to a farther report of the 
genera! of the cavalry, Melas, the 
Preparations for befieging the caſtle 


of Turin are urged on with vigour. x 


To this purpoſe ſome of the guns 
found in this town and ammuni- 
tion are applied. | 


JULY. 
Admiralty Office, July 2. This ga- 


zette contains an account of the 
capture of the French ſchooner pri- 
vateer La Vigie, 6f fourteen long 
4-pounders and ſeventy-one men, 
y the cutter private ſhip of war the 
eſolution, commanded by Mr. 
W. LeLacheur ;—alſo, of the Ana- 
creon French privateer, of ſixteen 
guns and 125 men, ſeventy· four of 
whom ſhe had put on bord prizes 
ſhe had made, by his majeſty's ſhip 
1ampion, captain Graham. 

4. His 'majeſty reviewed, on 
IR common, the different 
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volunteer corps of the county of 


Surry. The line, which was very 
extenſive, conſiſted of twelve ca- 
valry corps, and twenty-four of in- 
fantry ; the effective ſtrength of the 
whole 2 300. One half of the cavalry 
was drawn up on the right, and the 
other half on the left of the infan- 
try. His royal highneſs the duke 
of York x aan, in perſon, hav- 
ing under him the earl of Chatham, 
and other officers on the ſtaff of the 
diſtrict, When his majeſty came 
oppoſite the centre, a general ſalute 
was given, He then proceeded 
from the right to the left of the 
line; and, having again taken poſt 
in the centre, the whole paſſed the 
king by corps and companies, ſa- 
luting as they paſſed. When again 
fo med, three rounds from right to 
left were fired by the infantry ; and 
it is but juſtice to ſay, that the fir- 
ings were, on the whole exceeding- 
ly good. The infantry _ then 
marched off the ground to their re- 
ſpective homes; and the Surry 
8 cavalry, commanded by 
ord Leſlie, who had been poſted on 
the right, advanced. to perform 
ſome evolutions and manceuvres, 
which they went through in a very 
creditable manner. Her majeſty, 
with ſome of the princeſſes, was on 
the ground in carriages; and his ma- 
jeſty was attended by their royal 
highneſſes the prince of 
dukes of York, Kent, Cumberland, 
and Glouceſter, and a long train of 
general and ſtaff officers. Lord 
Onflow attended as lord-lientenant 


of the county, After the review, 


their majeſties and the princeſſes 
Auguſta and Elizabeth, the prirce 
of Wales, dukes of York, Kent, 
Cumberland, and Glouceſter, the 
counteſſes of Paulett, Uxbridge, 


and lady Caroline Damer, break- - 


faſted, « foe es with Mr. Dun- 
das and 
| (E) 


manſions ; 


Wales, 


dy Jane, at their elegant 
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manſions; from which the royal. 


party, at three o'clock, took leave, 
to din 


t e with the duke of Cumber- 
land at Kew. | | 
, Letter to Lord Onflowo on the above. 
My Lon p, Wimbledon, July 4. 
J have received his majeſty's par- 
ticular commands, to convey to 
.your lordſhip, for the information 
of the volunteer corps of the coun- 
iy of Surry, which his majeſty has 
this day reviewed, the very ſincere 
1 his majeſty has derived 
rom the regularity, order, and mi- 
litary appearance they have diſ- 
layed in his majeſty's preſence. 


is majeſty contemplates theſe hap- 


py effects as the fruits of that ſpirit 


of loyalty and zeal which has aſſo- 


ciated in arms his ſubjects of every 
rank and deſcription ; and they, in 
common with his majeſty, cannot 
> Fail to enjoy the heartfelt ſatisfac- 


tion of refleing upon the great ad- 


ditional ſecurity which our happ 

conſtitution has received from theſe 
laudable and well-timed exertions. 
Knowing, as I do, the uniform vi- 
| 2 and zeal with which your 


* 


of Surry, I beg leave to congratu- 
late you perſonally on this flattering 
teſtimonial of his majeſty's appro- 
bation, I have the honour'to be, 
| &C. | HENRY DunpDas. 
_ Admiralty Office, July 6. This 
gazette contains an accouut of the 
capture of the following merchant 
veſſels by bis majeſty's ſquadron un- 
der the command of vice-admiral 
Harvey: — By the Bittern, the Spa- 


.niſh ſhip Amiſtad, letter of marque, 


laden with wine, brandy, &c. ;. by 
+ the Lapwing, two French ſchoon- 
ers, La Revanchè and L'Aimable, 
laden with dry goods, proviſions, 
&c. ; by the Concorde; the French 
ſchooner La Recherche, laden with 
fugar and coffee; by the South» 


PRINCIPAL 


laden with ſalt: by the Victorieuſe, 


ordthip has diſcharged the duties 
of your high ſituation in the county, 


founded, as well as that of the © 
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ampton, the French ſchooner Ca- 
roline, laden with coffee; by the 
Pearl, the Dutch ſchooner Maria, 


a ſmall Spaniſh ſchooner, laden 
with ſalt; beſides three Britiſh and 
twelve American veſſels re- captured, 
and fourteen veſſels under neutral 
colours, detained on ſuſpicion of 
having enemy's property on board. 
Downing-flreet, Fuly . 
Diſpatches, of which the quick. 
are extracts, have been receiv 
from the right hon. lord Henley 
and lieutenant-col. Crawfurd, by 
the right hon. lord Grenville. 
Zurich, July 24. I have the ho- 
nour to inform your lordſhip, that 
a courier arrived this afternoon 
from Turin with official diſpatches 
from gen. Kray to the archduke 
Charles, informing. his royal higb- 
neſs, that marſhal Suwarroff had 
marched with a part of his army 
againſt gen, Macdonald, who was 
attempting to effect a junction with 
Moreau, and had defeated him in 
an action which took place at 
Gioani near Bobbio. Gen. Had- 
dik has received orders from mar- 
ſhal Suwarroff to return by the 
Simplon into the Valais, which 
will, no doubt, occaſion a material 
alteration in the poſition of the ar- 
mies. ; 
© Vienna, June 23. I think it right 
to loſe no time in informing your 
lordſhip, that by accounts juſt ar: 
rived from marſhal Suwarrof, 
dated the 1th, from Aſti, the Ju 
telligence of the enemy's fleet hav- 
ing effected a diſembarkation * 
Genoa appears to have been u 


— r 


aggerated amount of the force“ 
gen. Moreau's army. Letters nete 
at the ſame time received fro 
gen. Kray of the 1 Fg * 
gree with thoſe of the ma 


2 wer? 
in lating, that the enemy — 
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and anc 


moving with a force, which the 
- moſt authentic accounts made to 


amount. to about 25,000 ' men, 


through the Modeneſe, in the di- 


rection of Mantua, probably with 
the view of raiſing the ſiege of that 
fortreſs. | Gen. Kray, who had al- 
ready marched with a few of his 
cavalry, in obedience to marſhal 
Suwarroff's orders, had in conſe. 

uence determined to return to his 
flation before Mantua. The mar- 
ſhal had detached to him reinforce- 
ments, and intended immediately 
to march himſelf to Valentia ; and 
the Auſtrian troops, which occu- 
pied Reggio, Parma, and Modena, 
&c. had retired, and were concen- 


trating themſelves towards Man- 


Admiralty Office, uh g. 


Copy of a letter from captain Win- 


throp, of his majeſty's ſnip Circe, 
to lord yiſcount Puncan. 
My Lord, Circe at Sea, June ag. 
aving received information that 
ſeveral Dutch gun · veſſels were lying 
at the back of the land of Ame- 
land, and captains Temple and 
Boorder, of his majeſty's ſloops Ja- 
louſe and L'Eſpeigle, having very 
handſomely volunteered their ſer- 
vices to cut them out; I ordered 
the boats of his majeſty's ſhips 
named in the margin * to proceed 
under their command on the night 
of the yn inſt. for that purpoſe, 
ored with the ſhips as near 
the ſhore as poſſible, in readineſs to 
afford every aſſiſtance in my power. 
Iam ſorry to ſay it now appears 
that the gun-veſſels had previouſly 
ſhifted their birth with the ebb tide, 
and were lying aground when the 
doats got in, at a place where it was 
— ble to get near them. The 
omcers and men were therefore or- 
dered to cut out as many veſſels 
from the Wadde as it might be 


# Circe, Jalouze, Pylades, L'Efpeigle, Tyſiphone, 
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jcable to bring away; and I 

ve the ſatisfaction to add, they 
ſucceeded in getting out 12, with- 
out a man being killed or wound- 
ed, though the enemy annoyed 
them as much as poſſible from their 
batteries. Six of the veſſels have 
valuable cargoes, and were.bound 


to Amſterdam; the others are in 


ballaſt, R. WinTHROP, 
Duoroning:ſtreet, July 10. 
Diſpatches, of which the following 
are copies, have been this day re- 
_ ceived from the right hon. lord 
William Bentiack, by the right 
hon. lord Grenville. | 
My Lord, Platenza, June 22. 
Before I begin to relate the dif- 
ferent actions which have taken 
2 and which, I am happy to 
ay, have terminated in the moſt 
complete ſucceſs, it will be neceſ- 
ſary previouſly to ſtate to your lord- 
ſhip the ſituation of the allied ar- 
my, by which you will be better 


able to underſtand the views of the 


enemy, and the movements of 
which they have been defeated. 
The great and extenſive plan of 
operations undertaken by field- 
marſhal Suwarroff have neceſlari- 
ly very much divided his force. 
Beſides the ſiege of Turin, Mantua, 
Alexandria, and Tortona, were 
blockaded. - The paſſes of Suſa, 
Pignerol, and the Col. D' Aſſiette, 
have been occupied. Major gen. 
Hohenzollern was poſted at Mo- 
dena with a conſiderable corps: 
Lieut-gen. Ott, with 10,000 men, 
at Reggio, obſerved the movements 
ofthe enemy on that fide, while field- 
marſhal warroff remained at 
Turin with the reſt of the army. 
This divided ſtate of the army ap- 
pon to have preſented to general 
oreau the moſt 'favourable op- 
portunity of retrieving the French 
affairs in Italy. He + hoped, by 
(E 2) ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly reinforcing the, army of, 


Naples, that gen. Macdonald would 
be able to defeat the ſeparite corps 
of generals Ott and Hohenzollern, 
ind afterwards to effect a junction 
with the army under his own com- 
mand; and he probably conceived 
that the field-marſhal was too diſ- 
tant to afford aſſiſtance. With this 
view the army of Macdonald, which 
had advanced very far to the north 


of Italy, was joined by the divifion= 


of Victor, and, from the report of 
the French officers taken, muſt 
have amounted to near 30,000 
men, compoſed entirely of French, 
with the exception of one Poliſh 
legion, Field-marſhal Suwarroff, 
having received information of the 
intentions of the enemy, immedi— 
ately collected all the force at Alex- 
andria, whence he marched on the 
15th with 17 battalions of Ruſſians, 
12. battalions of Auſtrian dragoons, 
and 3 regiments of Coſſacks. In 
the mean time gen. Macdonald had 
fallen upon major-gen, Hohenzol- 
lern, 'and had obliged him to croſs 
the Po with conſiderable loſs, 
Lieutenant-gen, Ott had alſo been 
obliged to retire_from Reggio to 
Placenza. On the 17th the French 
attacked gen. Ott, and compelled 
him to of back upon Caſtel 8. 
_ » Gioanni, when the arrival of the 
army, under the command of field- 
marſhal Suwarroff, enabled lieu- 
tenant-general Ott to repulſe the 
French behind the Tidone river, 
with the loſs of one piece of can- 
non and ſeveral priſoners. On the 
I8th the army marched in three 

columns to att ek the enemy, The 
Ruſſian general Roſenberg com- 
manded the riglit column, the Ruſ- 
ſian general Foerſter the centre, and 
gen. Melas the left. The Ruſſian 


major- general prince Prokration 


commanded the advanced guard, 
prince Lichtenſtein the reſerye, 


ner 
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The columns moved at 12 0'clock, 
The country is perfectly flat, and 
very much interſected with ditches 
and rows of vines. It does not ap- 
pear that the enemy occupied any 
particular poſition. Ap advanced 
corps of 2 battalions and 2 guns at 
Caſſaleggio was attacked by the Ruſ- 
ſian grenadiers, and the whole made 
priſoners. The French line retired 
behind the Trebbia. It was too 
late, and the troops were too much 
fatigued, to make a general attack, 
which was ordered for the next 
morning. The Trebbia is the moſt 
rapid torrent in Italy. The diſ- 


tance from one bank to the other 


is near a mile. The intermediate 
ſpace is an open ſand, divided by 
ſeveral ſtreams, which at this ſea- 
ſon are fordable any where. The 
French occupied the right bank, 
the allies the left. On the 19th, 
while the allies were preparing to 
make the attack, the French began 
a very heavy fire upon the whole 
line. For a moment they ſuccecd- 
ed in turning the right of the Rut. 
ſians at Caſſalegglo, and obliged 
them to fall back ; but at this in- 
ſtant prince Prokration, who bad 
been detached with the ſame intent 
on the enemy's left, fell upon their 
rear and flank, and took one piece 
of cannon and many priſoners. 
The French did not, however, give 
up their object. They renewed tlc 
attack repeatedly upon the vile 
of Caſſaleggio; but they were 4, 
ways defeated by the obſtinate va. 
lour of the Ruffians. The attack 
upon the centre and left was equal 
ly violent. For ſome time the ſuc- 
ceſs was doubtful, but at night the 
whole French line was repulſed | 
hind the Trebbia. It was the in- 
tention of the field marſhal Suwar 
roff to have followed up this ſuc- 
ceſs. the next morning, but o 
French army retired in the yy 
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On the 2oth, in the morning, the 
army pnrſued the enemy in two 
columns. The Ruſſians on the night 
marched by Settima, Montaruno, 
and Zena, where the rear-guard of 
the French, after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, laid down their arms. 
The left column, compoſed of 
Auſtrians, marched on the great 
road from Placenza to Parma as far 
as Ponte Nura. Onthe 21ſt, the army 
moved on to Fiorenzola. Lieut.-gen. 
Ott was detached with a corps of 


Several priſoners have already been 
ſent in. Gen. Ott has reported, 
that the French are retiring in 
two columns, one upon Parma, 
the other upon Forte Novo. Prince 
Hohenzollern has again advanced 
to Parma, Seven pieces of cannon, 
four French generals, and above 
10,000 priſoners, have fallen into 
the hands of the allies. General 
Moreau has advanced to Tortona, 
where he gained a ſlight advantage 
over the advanced poſts of general 
Bellegarde, Gen. Moreau's army, 
from all reports, does not exceed 
12,000 men, among whom are a 
vaſt number of Genoeſe, Not hav-, 
ing ſcen any return of the killed 
and wounded of the Auſtrians, it is 
impoſlible for me to ſay what their 
loſs has been; it muſt have been 
conſiderable. W. BENTINcX. 
My Lord, Placenza, June 23, 
Since! had the honour of writing 
to your lordſhip yeſterday, the very 
important news of the ſurrender of 
the citadel, of Turin has arrived. 
The yarriſon is to return to France 
immediately, to be exchanged for- 
an equal number of Auſtrian pri- 
ſoners. Gen. Fiorella, the com- 
mandant of the citadel, and all the 
French officers taken with him, are 
detained as hoſtages till the articles 
of the capitulation arg- executed, 
Fell-n arfhal Suwarroff arrived 
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here this morning with the main 


army; he will march to-morrow 


towards Alexandria, in order to co- 
ver the ſieges of that town and of 
Tortona. Gen. Ott has formed a 
junction with major-generals Kle+ 


nau and Hohenzollern at Parma. 


Geo. Macdonald has retreated with 


his whole corps by Forte Novo 


towards Genoa, W. BENTIxck. 
13. The north-weſt wing of the 
King's Bench priſon was about 


nine this evening diſcovered to be 
Auſtrians in purſuit of the enemy. . 


on fire. The flames burſt forth 
with incredible fury, and were 
driven by the wind towards the 
centre of the building. The con- 
ſternation which immediately took 
place is hardly to be expreſſed, not 


only within the priſon but without. 


Many of the priſoners' wives and 
relatives who refided in the rules, 
alarmed at ſo dreadful a conflagra- 


tion, appeared under the walls 


ſbrieking, and demanding the re- 


leaſe of thoſe whom their fears re- 


preſented in ſuch imminent dan- 


er; but, at the very firſt intima - 


tion of the accident, St. George's, 


the Bermondſey, St. Savioux's, Lam- 
beth, Chriſt Church, and Newing- 
ton volunteers, with a party of the 
Surry cavalry, attended, and pre- 


vented the populace in general from 
taking that ſtep. Within the priſon, 


not the ſlighteſt endeavour was made 
on the part of any one to eſcape 
beyond its walls; all were engaged 
in aſſiſting thole who were more 
immediately within the reach af 


danger. Above an hour bad elapſed 


before the engines arrived and be- 
gan to work, by which time the 
ames had arrived at an ungovern- 


able height. They raged with ſuch 


violence, that it was with difficulty 


a ſchall part of the priſoners” furni- 
ture and effects were ſaved. Many 


wretched and . indigent. families, 


whoſe whole property was con- 
(E 3) | 
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tained in their rooms, were compel-. 


led to leave it a prey to the devour- 


ing element; How the fire was occa - 
ſioned no one can with certainty tell. 
It broke out at No. 10, in an up 


room, in the farther corner of that 


art of the building where the 
is, juſt at the entrance of the pri- 
ſon. There was no fire in the 
room, nor was there even à fire - 
place. The perſon ho occupied 
it was an old man, of the name of 
Adams, who at the time of the acci 


dent was drinking at the Brace, a 


public room at the farther end of 
the priſon. The ſtory he related is, 
that his ſon had called upon him 


early in the evening, and had left 


him two trol. notes, which he was 
to call for again on Monday morn- 
ing ; for the. better ſecurity of theſe 
notes, he put them in his trunk, 
and he ſuppoſes, at the time he did 
ſo, a ſpark from the candle fell in- 
to the trunk. The part where the 
fire commenced is called the Old 


Building, and the upper rooms are 


not vaulted, conſequently the whole 
was conſumed; the flames then 
ſpread through the two upper ſto- 
nes, es far as the chapel, conſum- 
ing near the whole oF tho, both 
in front of the parade and in the 

back part of the priſon. Here the 
firemen — extending far- 
ther by forcing off the diviſion N*6, 
adjoining, at the back of which 
it ended, by conſuming the apart- 


ment occupied by lady Murray, at 


N 1, in diviſion, 15, There are 
between 80 and 100 rooms de- 
ſtroyed. When this building was 
erected, the floor of the upper ſto- 
ry was not vaulted ; had it been ſo, 


the preſent accident would have. 


been comparatively trifling. The 
ſecond ſtory was vaulted, other- 
wiſe the whole fabric muſt have 
been deſtroyed, There are a few 
rooms which were vaulted, and are 
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preſerved, though they were ſur- 
rounded by flames. It was not 
till one in the morning that the fire 
was ſubdued, and it was near four 


before it was finally extinguiſhed. * 


This afternoon; about three, one 


of the largeſt powder mills on 


Twickenham Common, not far 
from Hanworth, blew up, with a 
moſt violent exploſion, attended by 


circumſtances of the moſt melan- 


choly nature. Four men employ- 
ed in corning the powder were 
blown to atoms in the air, and 
many of the timbers of the build- 
ing thrown to a diſtance of half a 
mile. It was only on the Thurſ- 
„ preceding that a_ ſmaller 
mill, belonging to the ſame proprie - 
tors, blew up, but no lives were 
loſt. The explofion of this day 
broke many panes of glaſs at the 
diſtanee of one and two miles. 
Admiralty Offiee, July 10. This 
gazette contains an account of the 
capture of L' Hypolite French letter 
of marque; and the Determine 


. 


French ſhip privateer, pierced for 


twenty-four guns, mounting eigh- 
teen braſs twelveand nine pounders, 
and having 163 men on board 
when taken, by the Revolution- 
aire ;—alſo, of the re-capture of the 
brig Margaret, by the Diamond. 
19. This afternoon another pow- 
der- mill at Hounſlow blew up, and 
three men unfortunately loſt their 
lives. It was'a corning-mill, and 
the oldeſt of all the mills on the 
premiſes, as it has ſtood thirty- 
three vears; and one of the men 
who fell a victim, Benjamin Cle. 
ments, had had the management oi 
it for twenty-five years. The pro- 
prietor of the mills had only quit- 
ted the ſpot a minute or two when 
the exploſion happened, being ſent 
for to his counting-houſe. The 
effects of the exploſion were drea 


ful. The bodies of the three — | 
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who periſhed were mangled in a 
ſhocking manner; their clothes 
quite - burut off, and their ſkin 
blacks t 114 a 
Admiralty Office, Juh 20. 
Copy of a letter from captain Dig- 
by, of his majeſty's ſhip Alcmene, 
to earl St. Vincent; = 
My Lord, 
Receiving information of ſeveral 
large privateers, that had been ho - 
vering on the coaſt of Portugal, 
having gone to the weſtward, I 
thought it expedient for tha com- 
mercial intereſt to excerd the limits 
of my ſtation, and on the 22d of 
June, in lat. 38 deg. 60 min. north, 
ng. 31 deg. weſt; a ſhip boarding 
an American. was ſeen, which. j 
chaſed ; ſhe parting, the American 
made to, and told me 
French, then diſtant two leagues; 
the weather being clear L ſaw his 
mancuvres, and acted accordingly 
throughout the night, and by uſin 
every poſſible exertion I got — 
the iſland of Corvo, in calms and 
light winds, on the 23d; the ene- 
my, equally active in his endea- 
vours to avoid, preſerved his diſ- 
| — towing and ſweeping to 
the weſtward, On the 24th and 
25th I paſſed. two Engliſh brigs, 
and upwards of - forty ſail of mer- 
chant veſſels, ſteering for Liſbon, 
A breeze from the northward on the 
26th brought me by fix in the 
morning within gun-ſhot of the 
ay a running- fight commenc- 
ing, the ſtruck after — in lat. 39 
deg. 10 min. north, long. 33 deg. 
weſt, having ſuffered in her hull, 
ſails, and rigging 3. is named the 
Courageux, of Bourdeaux, pierced 
or thirty-two, but carrying only 
twenty-eight 12 and  g-pounders 
(of which ſome were thrown-over- 
board duriog the chace), with 253 


I i 


Alemene, Fuly 6. 


- dy; they alſo burnt a large galliott 
\ ſtores, which could not be brought 
ſhe was 


© - '® Circe, Pylades, L'Eſpeigle, Courier cutter, and Nancy cutter, 


RENCE & (71) 
men, commanded by Bernard; 
twenty-three days laſt from Paſſage, 
expreſsly to intercept a Brazil con- 
VOY. > H. Drenr. 
Copy of a lettter from captain 
Winthrop, of his majeſty's {hi 
-  Circe, to lord Duncan. 
Circe, off Ameland, July 11, 
"et: = | 


NI , 

I Selen pleaſure in acquaint» 
ing your lordſhip, that the boats of 
our little ſquadron * made another 
daſh into the Watt, at the back of 
Ameland, laſt night, and brought 

out three valuable veſſels deeply 
laden with ſugar, wine, and bran- 


laden with braſs ordnance and 


off, notwithſtanding the perſever- 
ance of Captain Mackenzie, to 
whom I am very much indebted 
for his coolneſs and judgment in the 
management of this affair; and alſo 
to captain Boorder, whoſe local 
knowledge has been of great uſe to 
me. Lieutenant Searle, who com- 
manded a ſchoot converted into a 
gun- boat, and lieutenant Pawle,' 
who commanded the Circe's boats, 
upon this (as well as upon a former) 
occaſion, conducted themſelves very 
much to my ſatisfaction, as did the 
honeſt fellows under their com- 
mand, who were at their oars fif- 
teen or fixteen hours, in a very hot 
day, oppoſed to an enemy of ſupe-. 
rior force, but I am happy to ſay 
'not a man was hurt, my” 
| R. WixTHROP, 

[ This 22 alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of La Venus 
French privateer brig, of twelve 
4 and two g-pounders, and man- 
ned with tot men, by the Indefa- 
tigable;—alſo, Le Duqueſne French 
privateer brig, of ſixteen g9-pounders, 
and 129 men, by the Amphitrite;— 


(E 4) alſo, 


* 
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alſo, L'Hirondelle French lugger 
privateer, of five guns, two ſwivels, 
and twenty-three men, by the 
Hound ; and alſo, Le Courageux 
lugger privateer, of fourteen guns, 
and forty-ſeven men, aud one of 
her four prizes re-captured by the 
cruizer. ] | 
Downing-ftreet, Fuly 20. 
Difpatches, of which the following 
are copy and extract, have been 
received from lieutenant-colonel 
Robert Craufurd, by the right 
honourable lord Grenville. 
My Lord, Zurich, July 6. 
I have the honour to inform your 
lordſhip, that on the 3d inſt. a con- 
ſiderable corps of the right wing of 
general Maſſena's army, under the 
command of the general of divifion 
Le Courbe, attacked general Tel- 
lachitz's , poſition in the canton of 
Schweitz, on the whole. extent of 
his front, from the Sill to Schweitz 
and Brunnen. The affair laſted 
the greater part of the day; and al- 
though the French at firſt gained 
ſome ground, they were afterwards 
completely repulſed; and general 
Yellachitz's corps re occupied all 
its former poſts, except Brunnen, 
of which the enemy retained poſ- 
ſeſſion on the evening of the 3d, 
but from whence he was alfo re- 
pulſed the next morning. Major- 
general Yellachitz beſtows great 
Praiſe on the conduct of the con- 
tingent troops of the cantons of 
Glaris and Schweitz. | 
+ RoztrT CRAUFORD, 
Zurich, July 7. I have much ſa- 
tisfaction in being able to inform 
your lordſhip, that in conſequence 
of the total defeat of general Mac- 


donald's army, and the retreat of 


Moreau, general Haddick's corps, 


the deſtination of which has been ſo 


frequently changed, is now decid- 


edly on the point of entering the 


Valais. 


's 
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* Admiraliy Office, July 23. 
Copy of a letter from capt. H. Lidg- 


bird Ball, of* his majeſty's ſhip - 


Dædalus, to capt. G. Loſack, of 

his majeſty's ſhip Jupiter. 
Daedalus, Cape of Good Hope, Feb. 16. 
.-. IR 


I 'have the pleaſure to inform 
you, that on the gth inſt. in lat. 31 
deg. 3o min. ſouth, long. 33 deg. 
20 min. eaſt, a little paſt day-l'ght 
in the morning, we ſaw two fail on 
the ſtarboard. bow; perceiving one 
to be a large ſhip, gave chace to her 
at fix, At half paſt twelve P. M. 
came up alongſide of the chace, 
and brought her to action; in filty- 
ſeven minutes after which ſhe 
ſtruck. She proved to be La Pru- 
dente French national frigate, from 
the Ile of France, manned with 
297 men, and mounts twenty-ſix 
12-pounders on the main- deck, two 
long 6-pounders, and two brafs 
howitzers on the quarter-deck ; ſhe 
is pierced for forty-two guns, four- 
tecn on a fide, befides the bri le- 
port on the main deck; was built 
at Breſt about eight years ſince, and 
is a very fine large ſhip. The ſhip 
in her company when we firſt ſaw 
her was an American, which they 
had ſent on to the Iſle of France as 
a prize. It is with great fatistac- 
tion that I communicate the cap. 
ture of La Prudente, being one of 
the frigates which has done fo much 
injury to our trade in the Eaſt la- 


dies for ſome time paſt. All the 


officers and ſhip's company behav- 
ed to my full ſatisfaction during 
the action; and I beg to recom- 
mend in the ſtrongeſt terms the firlt 
lieutenant, Mr. Nicholas Tucker, 
who is now in charge of the prize. 
Incloſed I tranſmit a liſt of the 
killed and wounded on board the 
two ſhips. H. L. Bart. 
Return of the killed and wounded. 


Daedalus ; one ſeaman and obe 
8 marine 


ſ? 
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marine killed ; eleven ſeamen and 
one marine wounded. 

La Prudente ; e N kill- 
ed; twenty-two wounded. 

Downing rect, July 23. 
Diſpatches, of which tne follow- 
ing are extracts, were this day 
received from the right hon. lord 

Henley by the right hon. lord 

Gre: ville, 

Vienna, July 6. The letters from 
Conſtantinople, of the 18th paſt, 
ſtate, that official intelligence had 
been rectived by the Turkiſh go- 
verument from Acre, that the gar- 
riſon of that place had made, on the 
21it of May, a general ſally againſt 
the army of general Buonaparte, 
had completely defeated it, and prit 
a great part of it to the ſword ; that 
general Buonaparte had in conſe- 
— found himſelf obliged to ſet 

re to his camp and baggage, and 

to avail himſelf of the darkneſs of 
the-night to retire towatds Joppa; 
that Gezzar Pacha had immediately 
not only ſent his cavalry in pur- 
ſuit of him, but had diſpatched or- 
ders to the proper places, in as far 
as might be poſſible to ſtraiten or 

cut off his retreat; and that the 

heads of thirteen French gene- 

rals, and 300 French officers, 

ſent by different Tartars, had ar- 

rived at Conſtantinople, and had 

been expoſed, according to cuſtom, 

on the gate of the palace, with a 
ſuitable inſcription. 

A ſecond meſſenger from mar- 
ſhall Suwarroff, diſpatched from 
Aleſſandria on the 1ſt inſt. is juſt ar- 
rived, I aminformed that, beſides 
a detailed relation of the brilliant 
ſucceſſes o the imperial army on 
the 17th, 13th, and 19th paſt, and 
by which it appears that the loſs 
of the French amounts in all to 
20,000 men killed and taken pri- 
ſoners, he brings an account of the 
Auſtrians having re-occupied the 
town of Tortona, 
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Extract of a letter from lord Henley 
4% lord Grenville, dated Vienna, 
July 9. a | 
An expreſs arrived yeſterday 

with diſpatches-from general Kray 
of the it inſt. mentioning the ſur- 
render of Bologna, by capitulation, 
to general Klenau, on the preced- 
ing day. In addition to the intelli- 
gence which I lately conveyed to- 
your lordſhip of the defeat of ge- 
neral Buonaparte, and his flight to- 
wards Joppa, I have now to ſtate 
that this government has received 
official accounts from Conſtanti- 
nople, dated the 22d paſt, that 
Joppa had been taken by the allied 
force 8 it is to be ſup- 
poſed, that under Sir Sidney Smith 
and a body of Turks); that Buona- 
parte had reached to El Ariſt, on 
the frontier of Syria, in his flight; 
and that it was ſcardely to be be- 
lie ved that, in his preſent circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, he would be able 
to gain in ſafety the Egyptian fide 
of the deſert. 

Extraft of a letter from lord Henley 
to lord Grenville, dated Fienna, 
Fuly 11. X 
It is with great joy and unfeign- 

ed pleaſure that I inform your lord- 

ſhip, that a meſſenger arrived here 
about an hour ago from Florence, 
with letters dated the evening of 
the 6th inſt, ſtating, that on the 
evening of the —— day, the 
people having aſſembled in great 
force, and cut down what is ſtyled 
the Tree of Liberty, the French 
ſentinels and corps de garde had 
retired into the forts, and that the 
following day all the French troops 
had left that town and Piſtoia, and 
marched towards Leghorn; the old 
magiſtrates had immediately re- 
ſumed their functions, and had 
replaced the arms of the grand- 
duke in the places from which they 
had been taken down. No diſ- 

order whatever had taken * 

an 
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and the greateſt demonſtrations of 
Joy had been exhibited by all ranks 
of people, General 'Klenau writes 


on the 7th from Bologna, that, in 


conſequence of the inſtances of the 
magiſtrates of Florence, he ſeut 
thicher a detachment of troops un- 
der the command of colonel D*Afſ- 
pre; theſe troops were attacked by 
the French garriſon that marched 
out of Bologna, but ſucceeded. in 
repelling them. 19116 
+ Admiralty Office, July 27. 
Copy of a letter from the earl of St. 
incent, K. B. to Evan Nepean, 
dated at Port Mahon, June 14. 
SIR, —_— 


I incloſe a letter from capt. Peard. | 
of his majeſty's ſhip the Succeſs, 


recounting a very. gallapt. exploit 
performed by the iſt and zd lieu- 
tenants of that ſhip, the lieutenant 


of marines, and the crews of three 


boats; which appears to me equal to 
ner enterpriſe recorded in the naval 
hiſtory of Great Britain, and will, 
Jam fully perfuaded, merit the ap- 
probation of the lords commiſſio. 
ners of the admiralti r. 


ST, VInckN T. 


Succeſs, Part Mahon, June 13. 
My Lord, 8 
Ihe ninth inſt, ſtanding towards 
Cape Creaux, in purſuance of in- 
ſtructions I had received from lord 


Keith, I diſcovered a palacca inthe- 


N. W. to whom I gave chace; but, 
in conſequence of her being near 
the land, I could not prevent her 
getting into the harbour of La Sel- 
va, a {mall port two leagues to the 
northward of the cape; however, 
as ſhe had ſhown Spaniſh colours, 
and there being. no appearance of 
batteries to protect her, and the 
weather very favourable, I was in- 
duced to ſend the ſhip's boats to try 


to lieut. Facey, who commanded, 


to return, ſhould he find any oppo- 


eren 


* 
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ſition of conſequence, - At four in 


the afternoon, lieut. Facey in the 


barge, lieut. Stupart in the launch, 
and lięut. Daviſon, of the marines 
in the cutter, all volunteers on this 
occaſion, put off from the ſhip, and 


«at eight, after a good deal of firing, 
I bad thi 


the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
palacca coming out round a point, 


which had kept them from our fizht 


for more than an hour. During the 


time the boats were engaged, ſeveral 


of the enemy's gun-hoats endea- 
voured to get in, but were pre- 
vented by our boats. The captured 


veſſel proved to be the Bella Au- 


rora, from Genoa, bound to Barce- 
lona, laden with cotton, Glk, rice, 
&Cc.., mounting ten carriage - guns, 
9 and 6 pounders, and having on 


board, when attacked, 113 men. 


She was ſurrounded by a netting, 
and: ſupported by a; ſmall battery 
and a large body of muſquetry from 
the ſhore. I 'am; ſorry to inform 
your lordſhip that our loſs has been 
great, three of thoſe gallant fellows 

aving been killed on the ſpot; and 
lieut. Stupart, an officer inferior to 
none in abilities, with nine others, 
badly wounded, one of whom died 


this morning. The conduct of lieut. 


Facey, my lord, who commanded, 
does him, in my opinion, great ho- 
nour; he appears to have been the 
firſt on board, and to have ſhown, 
throughout the whole, great firm- 
neſs and good example. The attack, 
my lord, was made in the face of 
day, by forty-two men, in three 
boats, bane a ſhip armed with 
113 men, ſecured- with a boarding 
netting, and ſupported by a battery 
and a large body of men at ſmall 
arms on the ſhore, I truſt, mY 


lord, this fair ſtatement of facts 


will be a ſufficient recommendation 


to bring her out, with inſtructions of lieutenants Facey and Stupar 


and lieutenant Daviſon of t 


; ty 
marines, together with * 


/ 
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officers and men who acted with 
then. S. PPARDI 
Liſt of killed and wounded. 

John Grey, killed; John 
Londres, ditto; John Shaw, wound- 
ed; Thomas Edwards, ditto; John 
Hughes, ditto; William Robinſon, 
ditto. — Launch; William Orr, 
killed; Heut. G. Stupart, wound- 
ed; Richard Hornſby, ditto; Wil- 
liam Madden, ditto.— Cutter; Tho- 
mas Needham, wounded; William 
Lamb, ditto, 


Copy of a letter from capt. Mark- 


ham to vice - admiral lord Keith. 
Centaur, June 109. 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that, purſuant to your ſignal of yeſ- 
terday for a general chace to the 


N. E. I came up with and captured 


three frigates on the evening of this 
day, The Bellona and Santa Te- 


reſa frigate being neareſt when the 


two ſternmoſt ſtruck, I made their 
ſignals to take ſelkon of them, 
whilſt .I purſued the third, which 
ſtruck alſo in an hour afterwards. 
The Emerald, in the mean time, 
took the Salamine brig ; and the 
Captain, the Alerte. This ſquadron 
was commanded by rear-admiral 
Perre, thirty-three days from Jaffa, 
bound to Toulon; for their names 
2nd force I beg leave to refer you 
to the liſt, J. MARKNHAM. 
La junon, real-admiral Perré, 
Porquerer captain, forty guns, 18- 
28 zoo men. Le Courageux, 
uille captain, twenty-two guns, 
12-pounders, 300 men. L'Aceſte, 
rree Captain, thirty-ſix guns, 12- 
. 300 men. La Salamine 
rig, Sandry lieutenant, eighteen 
ns, 6-pounders, 120 men, L'A- 
erte brig, Dumay lieutenant, four- 
teen guns, 6-pounders, 120 men, 


ExtraRt of a letter from capt. Wood 
to admiral lord viſcount Duncan. 
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H. M. S. Hound, June 28. 
My Lord, i 
Since my laſt letter to you of the 
zoth inſt. acquainting you of the 
capture of La Hirondelle, French 
ri vateer, being off this harbour, 
received information from the 
conſul of a large lugger of ſixteen 
uns, which was cruiſing in the 
ite, or off the Scaw. On the 25th, 
at two A. M. I fell in with 
and after a chace of fourteen hours, 
having ſhot away her mainmaſt, I 
drove her on ſhore on the coaſt of 
—_ between Robſaout and. 
artſhall ; blowing very hard, with 
a heavy ſea on the beach, ſhe was 
ſoon daſhed to pieces, and, I fear, 
many of the lives of the crew were 
loſt. It gives me pleaſure in hav- 
ing deſtroyed her, as ſhe was one of 
the largeſt and faſteſt-ſailing veſſels 
on the coaſt, and was following the 
rear of the Baltic convoy when I 
fell in with her. | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
; J. Woop. 
[This gazette alſo contains an 
account of the following captures : 
Ten veſſels laden with wheat, ſheep, 
and other articles of proviſions, off 
Minorca, by his majeſty's ſhip Etha- 
lion, capt. Young.-La Caroline 
French privateer, ſixteen guns and 
ninety men, by the Emerald and. La 
Minerve, Sardinia.— The St. 
Anthonio Spaniſh armed brig, of 
fourteen braſs guns and ſeventy 
men, and a xebec, by the Terp- 
ſichore frigate, — L'Egyptienne 
French ſchooner privateer, pierced 
for fourteen, mounting eight guns, 
by the Netley gun-yeſſel, lieut. 
Bond, who had alſo re-taken five 
or fix ſmaller veſſels. —Alfo, a liſt 
of veſſels taken by admiral Parker's. 
ſquadran, on the Jamaica ſtation, 
ſince the 6th ult. amounting to 
eighteen ſmall privateers, and ſome 
merchant-veſſels:}_ | 
Downing - 
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Dowwning-ftreet, Fuly 27. Under date 
Vienua, uly 8, are given farther 

articulars of the battles which were 

ought on the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
of June, between the rivulet Ti- 
done, and the river Trebia; and of 
the purſuit of the enemy on the 
20th, over the river Nura. After 
detailing the battle of Piaceuza, aud 
the retreat'of the enemy from that 
place during the night of the 2oth, 
the account adds The army con- 
tinued the purſuit to Fiorenzolo, 
where they arrived on the 21ſt. 


Field-marſfal lieutenant Ott reached 


Borgo St. Tonino the ſame day, 
and purſued the enemy next day as 
far as Parma, where general Hohen- 
zollern had already arrived from 
Mantua, and found 200 of the 
enemy wounded ; .field-marſhal 
lent. Ott took 120 priſoners on his 
march there. The 224, the army 
reſted at Fiorenzolo; but, as the 
news of general Moreau advancing 
with 18,000 men from Genoa by 
Bochetta into the plains between 
Tortona and Aleſſandria had reach- 
ed them, the army had broke up 
on the 23d from Fiorenzolo, and 
got by forced marches already as 
far as the river Seri via by the 25th; 
but Moreau did not fnd it prudent 
to wait their arrival, General Su- 
warroff, in conſequence of this, took 
poſſeſſion of the town of Tortona, 
with four battalions, and blockaded 
the citadel as before. Moreau had 
been engaged on the 2oth with 
fi W count Bellegarde, who 


had but an inconſiderable body 


of men to oppoſe to the ſuperior 


force of the enemy, being obliged 


to keep Aleſſandria blockaded. He 
however ſucceeded, though with 
the ſevere loſs of 203 killed, 578 
wounded, and 1229 priſoners, in 
ſuch a manner that the enemy re- 
mained full four days inactive, and 


on the 5th commenced their retreat 
through Novi, and on the 26th 
were continuing their retreat over 
Bochetta, Thus was the army of 


the enemy in the ſpace of ten days 


almoſt entirely annihilated, the 
ſiege of the citadel of Mantua once 
more ſecured, the whole of the ri- 
ver Po liberated, Tortona again 
blockaded, and Moreau driven 
back to his former polition. The 
advantages gained during the whole 


of this conteſt confiſt in a loſs on 


the part of the enemy of 6909 
killed, 5085 taken priſoners on the 
field of battle, 7183 wounde!, 
made priſoners in Piacenza, amongit 
whom are four generals, eight co- 
lonels, 502 officers. of the ſtaff aud 
commiſſioned officers; in the whole 
18,068 men; laſtly, ſeven cannon 
ang. eight ſtandards. The loſs on 
our fide conſiſts in killed, ten ſtaf 
and commiſſioned officers, and 245 
non-commiſtoned officers and pri 
vates; in wounded eighty-ſeven 
officers of the ſtaff and commiſſon- 
ed officers, and 1869 non-commil- 
ſioned officers and privates. Tie 
imperial Ruſſian army loſt in ki- 
led, one lieutenaiit- colon2!, four 
officers, and 675 privates; 1 
wounded three generals, three co. 
lonels, one lieutenant-colonel, hve 
majors, thirty-five commiſſion 
officers, and 2041 privates. 
Vienna, Fuly 10. According to tüte 
information ſent here the iſt inf. 
by the general of artillery, NA, 
the vanguard of field-marſhal-liet- 
tenant Ott, commanded by geneh- 
count Klenau, came up with te 
rear of general Macdonald at bo. 
logna on the zoth of June, = 
compelled general Huilm, ©; 
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royal highneſs the archduke 
has ſent accounts, dated the 0 f 
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and 29th, ult. that general count 


ſach, by the orders of field - marſhal 
lieutenant count Sztarray, on a te- 
connoitring party, by which the 
enemy have ben driven from the 
environs of Offenburg, which town 
general Meerveld had occupied the 
26th. The enemy retired to Kehl; 
and the generals Meerveld and 
Georger poſted themſelves, the firſt 
at Gengenbach, the latter at Op- 
* By this expedition one co- 
onel, fix officers, and 240 privates, 
have been brought in priſoners; 
the roth and 23d French regiments 
of cavalry have been nearly cut to 
pieces. Our loſs was not conſider- 
able. The detailed account, pro- 
miſed by the archduke, of the ac- 
tions before Zurich of the 4th aud 
{th June, are given in this gazette, 
The loſs of the enemy in the affair 
of the 4th is ſtated at 4000 men 
killed and wounded; amongſt the 
latter, generals Cherin, Cudmot, 
and Humbert ; and of the Auſtrians 
of 1600 men. | 
30. This gazette contains an ac- 
count, dated Vienna, July 10, of 
the armed peaſantry in Piedmont 
having taken pbſſeſſion of the fort- 
reſs of Ceva, and, by their deputies, 
requeſted the commander in ghief 
e of the army to ſend Auſtrian troops 


into the fortreſs; and. a journal of 
| de march of capt. Schmelzer, and 
- of the taking poſſeſſion of the fort- 


reſs by the imperial troops, and 
placing it in a ſtate of defence. 


AUGUST, 


r. During the greateſt part of 
yeſterday the different A e. 
aſſoc iations of the county of Kent 
were collecting in the town and 
neighbourhood of Maidſtone. All 
the roads thither were ſo thronged 
with companies and carriages of 
every deſcription, that they were 
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Meerveld had advanced over Haſ-- 


(77) 
rendered almoſt impaſſable. Wag- 


gons and carts, covered over to 
exclude the rain, and decorated with. 
variegated colours and oak-boughs, 
added to the attraction of the day, 
Towards the evening, the town of 
Maidſtone was ſo full of volunteers, 
and the different companies, that 
no. accommodation could then be 
obtained for ſtrangers. Even horſes 
were in the ſame diſagreeable pre- 
dicament, as the ſtables were all 
completely. occupied. Happy were 
they who could ſqueeze themſelves 
into the corner of the moſt obſcure 
and infignificant public-houſe ; and* 
the majority of this claſs ſat up all 
night, as acceſs to beds defied the 
greateſt intrigue. To give peculiar 
pomp to the volunteers, they 
marchedinto Maidſtone with drums 
beating and colours flying, accom- 
panied by the bands in full tune. 
All the volunteers wore oak-boughs 
in their hats, rendering the whole 
a very intereſting ſcene. Private 
parties poured into the town from 
all quarters, even at a late hour, 
continuing ſo all night; and the 
whole county of Kent ſeemed as it 
were uncommonly alive, and proud 
on the memorable occafion, The 
royal ſtandard was raiſed on the 
town-hall and the church, and the 
union flag diſplayed from many 
windows 1n the ſtreets of the town. 
Such volunteers as marched had 
waggons and carts attending them, 
to convey thoſe neceſſaries of 
which they ſtood moſtly in need. 
During the whole of the afternoan, 
the road to lord Romney's ſeat at ' 
Mote, about a mile from the town 
of Maidſtone, was crowded, paſſing 
and re- paſſing to ſee the prepara- 
tions making for the reception of 
their majeſties and the volunteers 
the next day. A pavilion was 
erected on a rifing part of the 
lawn, at the back of his lordſhip's 
N houſe, 
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and another, nearly adjoining, for 
the nobility attending. The pa- 
vilion for his majeſty was elegantly 
decorated with feſtoons and wreaths 
of flowers, and the ground covered 
with green baize. Temporary 
tables and benches were ere&ed 
near to the ſpot, in two diviſions, 


(but ſo as to be all within fight of 


the royal tent), for the volunteers 
to dine; upon which cloths were 
Jaid, and knives and forks placed 
for near 6000 perſons, over each 
of which a plate was turned, in 
caſe it ſhould rain in the night, 
The tables amounted to i in num- 
ber, and were arranged in order, 
cloſe to each other, in two diviſions; 
the whole length of the different 
tables, added, amounted to 13,333 
2 or nearly ſeven miles and a 

alf, and the value of the wood- 
work exceeded 150 l. On the 
other ſide, or front of the houſe, 
was a ſmall train of artillery, en- 
camped with tents. About five 
o' clock on Thurſday morning, 
the companies began to move to 
the ground, and by nine the whole 
was occupied. 
were drawn up in a double line, 
extending from one end of the 
park to the other, the Maidſtone 
volunteers taking the right of the 
front line. The morning was very 
fine until about halfpaſt teno'clock, 
when a hard ſhower of rain came 
on, and laſted about an hour, A 
grand pavilion was erected for the 
royal Amity, in the front of the 
line. About ten o'clock, tbe 
Stadtholder appeared on the ground, 
and walked to the royal tent, where 
he waited the arrival of the royal 
family. In half an hour after, the 
duke of Vork arrived, attended by 
Sir Charles Gray, Sir Robert 
Lawrie, and many of the nobility 
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houſe, for the royal family (highly 
pleaſed on the occaſion) to dine; 


royal family ſet off from Kew about 


on the ground on his charger, at- 


 ladyHarringtor in the ftate-carria 


He took the ſtation deſigned him 


near the tent fixed for the royal 


The volunteers 


. Radnor, lady Camden, lady Dar. 
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and 2 among whom were 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Wind- 
ham, the lord chancellor, &c. 
all on horſeback, and each a 
branch of oak in his hat. The 


five in the morning, and went to 
breakfaſt with lord Camden, at 
his ſeat at Wilderneſs, near River. 
head; but on account of the bad. 
neſs of the roads in ſome parts, 
and the delay occafionet at break- 
faſt, they did not arrive at lord 
Romney's till about a quarter before 
twelve, and in the midſt of a hard 
ſhower of rain. His majeſty came 


tended” by his royal highneſs the 
prince of 'Wales and the dukes of 
Cumberland and Glouceſter, The 
queen, and the princeſſes Auguſta 
and Elizabeth, were attended by 


e. 
A royal ſalute was fired upon bi 
majeſty's coming upon the ground. 
for the' s to paſs, which was 
family, into which the queen and 
princeſſes went upon their arrival; 
and, on account of the rain, her 
majeſty, ina very kind and conde- 
ſcending manner, invited as many 
of the nobility as it would contal"; 
among whom we obſerved lay 


ley, lady Jane Dundas, &c. As 
ſoon as the royal family were m 
their tent, they requeſted to babe 
oak-boughs to decorate themſelves 
which were immediately broug® 
and the queen and princeſſes put 
them in their caps, and pi 

them to par go —_ Ir 
jeſty, attende the prin 

Wales, and N York, Cum- 
berland, and Glouceſter, Sir C 
Grey, Sir Robert Lawris, 5 8 
Fox, and many of —— h 
paſſed the ranks in fron 15 


Der 8 
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them to go to dinner. Her ma- 


compli ting the officers. j 
lines, complimenting ; zeſty and the princeſſes, who during 


of the different aſſaciations as he 


paſſed, and afterwards: went and 


reviewed, the different. troops of 
cavalry in a' back ground. He 
then returued to the royal tent; and, 


upon a ſignal being given by the 
bling of cannon, the whole lines 


formed into their companies. His 
majeſty again took his former ſta- 
tion near the royal tent; and the 
whole then paſſed in review before 
them, bands playing, colours fly- 
ing, and ſaluting the royal family 


as they paſſed. The ſhower ceaſed 


ſoon after the king arrived, and ĩt 
was very fine during the remainder 
of the day. The prince of Wales 
and duke of York, while the troops 
were parading, came into her ma- 
jeſty's tent, and chatted, for a con- 
ſiderable time with them and many 


of the nability. After the different 


companies had paſſed in review 
twice before the royal family, they 
were marched to à diſtant part of 
the ground, where they were formed 
in different parties, and · poſted in 
the woods, along the hedges, and 
in the roads, when a ſham fight 
took place in the preſence of the 
king and royal family, among the 
infantry, ſupported by the cavalry 
and the artillery ; this had a very 
pleaſing effect, and was well con- 
duced. The fire of artillery and 
muſquetry was tremendous and in- 

t for ſome, time; it then 
ceaſed, and. was renewed- alter- 
nately, in different parts of the 
ſuppoſed engagement, and ſeemed 
greatly to delight and ſurpriſe the 
very numerous company x wh were 
| aſſembled. This laſted about an 
hour and a half, and was over a little 
before three. The aſſociations 
then returned to their former 
ground; the infantry. piled their 
arms, and the cavalry diſmounted, 
A ſignal-gun was then fired for 
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this time had been intheir carriages 


to ſte theſe manceuvres, attended by 
the king and his party, then return- 
ed to the houſe and diſmounted, 


They were afterwards introduced 
to the pavilion provided for them 
near the dinner-tables, and there 
they faw:the aſſociations ſeat them- 
ſelves at the tables. The prince 
of Wales returned to town before 
dinner The greateſt order was 
obſerved in the different companies 
ſeating. themſelves at the tables; 
and, to prevent confuſion, the 


names of the different companies 


were painted on a board, and ſtuck 


up at the end of the tables they 


were to oceupy. In about three 
quarters of an hour the companies 
were all ſeated at the tables, upon 
which the viands and wine pro- 
vided for them had been placed 
early in the morning; and they be- 
gan their dinner, which was in a 
umptuous ſtyle, At this time the 


queen and princeſſes were in the 


vilion provided for them; and 
is majeſty was in the one provided 


for the nobility, where he held 


converſation with Mr. Pitt, Mr. 


Dundas, the lord chancellor, Mr. 


Windham, the Stadtholder, and 
others of the nobility. An addreſs 
was preſented to his majeſty upon 


the occalion by the corporation of 


Maidſtone, attended by Mr. Snow 
the mayor, Mr. Morgan the re- 


corder, and Samuel Chambers, eſq. 


the ſheriff of the county, hi 

his majeſty was pleaſed to receĩve 
very graciouſly; and they had the 
honour of kiſhng the king's hand. 
Mr. Chambers, the ſheriff, was 
knighted; and we are happy in hav- 
ing it in our powet to mention, that 
the lord-chancellor took the oppor- 


tunity of expreſſing a very friendly 


wiſh towards Mr, 


organ the re- 
corder, 
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corder, which we think will give 
great pleaſure to the gentlemen of 
the bar when they hear it. A! 
ſumptuout dinner was afterwards: 


ſerved 2 the royat family in- 


to wilich they fat. 


the pavih 


down about half paſt three o'clock! 


The dinner party confiſted' of his 
majeſty, the queen, two princeſſes, 
the dukes. of Tork, Cumberland, 


Glouceſter, the Stadtholder, and 


lady Harrington, nip 
t 


— 


to the queen. They were wai 

upon during the dinner by lord 
Romney, his ſon, and the three 
beautiful daughters of his lordſhip, 


the hon. Miſs Marſuams. While 
their majeſties were at their dinner, . 
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three times three, ſtanding and un- 
covered A number of the officers 
themeame up near the royal tent, 


and ſung, God fave the King!“ 


which, when fi niſhed was loudly 
cheered three times three by all the 
numerous company. Lord Rom- 
ney then came forward, and, after 
a ſhort pertinent addreſs to the com- 
pany, propoſed to give “ his ma- 
jeſty's health!“ in which all the vo- 
lunteers joined, ſtanding uncovered, 
with three times three. God fave 
the king!“ was then fung by the 
whole body of the volunteers, ac- 
companied by the muſic of their 
bands, which had the happieſt et. 
fea, Several other loyal - toaſt 


another ſumptuous one was pro- and ſentiments were” afterwards 


vided for the miniſters of ſtate and 
e at the tent erected near 
his majeſty. At this table 


that o 
dined Mr. Dundas, the lord chans 


cellor, the ſecretary at war, lords a: ſignal-gun being 


drunk, in which all parties joined. 
The muſic played God ſave the 
king!“ „ Rule Britannia!“ &c, &c. 
About half paſt five o' clock, upon 
fired, the dif- 


Darnley, Radnor, Camden, marquis: ferent” companies withdrew from 


of- Huntley ; ladies Jane Dundas, 
Darnley, Radnor, hon. Miſs Blich, 
and many others of the nobility, 
male and female. They were 
waited upon by his dordſhip's at- 
tendants, and Mr. Gunter, of Jer- 
myn- ſtreet, who conducted the 


the dinner- tables, got under arms, 
and then marched off in different 
directions. The royal family then 
returned to lord Romney's houſe, 
where they were refreſhed with 
coffee; and about fix o'clock the 
king, queen, and Princeſſes, ſet 


dinner, and ſupplied the confec- off for London. The dukes of 


tionary. Among the moſt active 
waiters we obſerved John Townſ- 
end, the Bow-ſtreet officer, who 


| ſtood behind the miniſters* chairs, 


and ſupplied-them with what they 


wanted. | The volunteers having 


finiſhed their dinner, his. majeſty's 


health was given, in a bumper, by 


upwards of Ho, all ſtanding, un- 
covered; with three times three, 


and loud and reiterated acclama- 


tions of jon, accompanied by the | 
departure, whenSthe- ſpeRators Þ* 


muſic of all the bands. After this 
were given the queen and royal fa- 


mily. Then followed, the duke of the affociitions which belonge* 10 
nd the army, the volunteers diſtant parts of the county, fen 
of the county of Kent, &c; with to the town-of 'Maidftone, * — 
on AED . K ont vii” 5 1 dit Frog 150 1 f 
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" York, Cumberland, Glouceſter- 


the miniſter, and Mr. Dundas, Mr. 
Windham, -with the lord chan- 
cellor, and maſter of the rolls, fe- 
turned to Sir Charles Middleton 5 
at Tiſton, about five miles from 
Maidſtone, where they had ſſept 
the preceding night, Through 1 
whole of the day the molt perte 

order prevailed; and a general 7 
thufiaſm pervaded all ranks, / 

royal ſalute was fired on the king's 


gun to di f them, WI 
gan to divide. Many o ary 


Dore 


4 ac 


1799. 
was ſufficient to afford ac commo 
dation but to 4 very ſmall ſhare of 
the numbers that returned thither. 
Many, after getting ſome ſinall re- 
frehments, went away, The town 
and ſtreets were crowded with com · 
pany during the whole of the 
night, who were much entertained 
with the iiluminations and tranſ- 
parencies that were exhibited in 
_— — WN 
Amir ce, . 
Copy of a letter from Sir . bid. 
ney Smith, knt. to Evan Nepean, 


copies of my letters to earl St. 
Vincent of the 5th of April and 
24 inſt. for the information of m 
lords commiſſioners of the .ad.ni- 
ralty; as alſo. a ſketch of the po- 
ſi ion of the forces, The enem 
have made two attempts ſince y 
terday morning to force the two 


1 ravelines, but were repulſed 
with loſs. The works have now 
cannon mounted on them, and are 
nearly completed. We have thus 
th- ſatis faction of finding ourſelves, 
on the 46th day of the ſiege, in a 
better ſtate of defence than we were 


their trenches, notwithſtanding the 
increaſe of the breach, which they 
continue to batter with effect; and 
the garrifon, having occaſionally 
cloſed with. the enemy in ſeveral 
ſorties, feel greater confidence that 
they ſhall be able to refiit an aſſault, 


for which are prepared. 

1 „ Gone _— 
ire, 0 * | ” 
Le e e 


y 
I have the honour toinform your 
hip, that, as ſoon as the return 
of ting weather, after the equi- 
noQial gale, nilgwed me wo approach 
this unthelteres anchorage, I re- 
wr, lation in the bay, with 


N 5.4. Oh: 
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I have the honour to incloſe you 


the firſt day the enemy opened 


in its then ftare, 
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the ſquadron under my orders. I 
found the enemy had profited, by 
our forced abſence, to- puſh their 
approaches to the counterſe 
and even into the ditch of 1 
N. E. angle of the town wall, 
where they were emploved in min- 
ing the tower, to increaſe a breach 
they had already made in it, and 
which had been found impracticable 
when they attempted to ſtorm oa 
the iſt inft, he Alliance and 
Prize gun-boats, which had been 
caught in the gale}, had fortunately 
rode it out, except one; and capt, 
Wilmot had been fo indefatiga 
in mounting the Prize guns, u ider 
the direction cf an able officer of 
engineers, col. Phelipeaux, that 
the fire therefrom had alread 
flackened that of the enemy; ſtill, 
however, much was to be appre» 
hended from the effect of the mine, 
and a ſortie was determined on, in 
which the Britiſh marines and ſea - 
men were to force heir way into 
while the Turkiſh troops attack 
the enemy's trenches on the right 
and left. The ſilly took place this 
morning juſt before day light. The 
impetuoſity and noiſe of the Turks 
rendered the att-mpt to ſurpriſe 
the (enemy abortive, though in 
other reſpects they did their part 
well. Lieut, Wright, who com- 
manded the ſeamen pioneers, not» 
withſtanding he received two hots 
in bis right arm as he advanced, 
entered tue mine with the pikemen, 
and proceeded to the bottom ot it, 
where he verified its direction, and 
deftroyed all that could be deſtroyed 


by pulling down 
he ſu — Col. 22 to 
nom ven the neoefſary 
ſtep of rank to enable him te com- 
maad the Turkiſh colonejs, ſup» 
Ported the ſeamen in this deſperate 
ſervice with his nſual gallantry, / 
under the increaſed fire of the 


a. cnemy, 
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| 8 my gallant friend, lieut. enemy, after many hours heavy can- 


are quieted as to the effect of the the enemy's neareſt approach, in 
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enemy, bringing off lieut. Wright, the moſt vigorous efforts to over- 
who had ſcarcely ſtrength left to come our refiſtance in the defence 
et out of the | enemy's trench, of this place. The garriſon has 
rom which they were not diſlodged; made occaſional forties protected 
as alſo, Mr. Janverin, midſhipman by our ſmall boats on their flank, 
of the Tigre, and the reſt of the with field - pieces, in which the 
wounded. The action, altogether, ' moſt. eſſential ſervice has been per- 
ſpeaks for itſelf, and ſays more than formed by licut. Brodie and» Mr, 
could be. ſaid by me in praiſe of Atkinſon of the Theſeus, and Mr. 
all concerned. I feel doubly in- Joes, mafter of the Tigre, who 
debted to col. Douglas for having commanded them. Yeſterday the 
right, whoſe life, I am happy nonade from, thirty pieces of artil- 
to ſay, is not deſpaired of by the lery brought from Jaffa, made a 
ſurgeon. We have, however, to fourth attempt to mount the breach, 
lament the loſs of a brave and now much widened; but were re- 
tried officer, major Oldfield, who pulſed with loſs, The Tigre 
commanded the Theſeus's marines, moored. on one fide, and the The- 
and fell gloriouſly on the occaſion, ſeus on the other, flank the town 
with two of the men under his walls; the gun-boats, launches, 
command. Our loſs in wounded and other rowing-boats, continue 
is twenty-three, among whom is to flank. the enemy's trenches, to 
lieutenant Beatty, of the marines, their great annoyance, Nothing 
ſlightly. The Turks brought in but deſperation can induce them 
above fixty heads, a greater num- to make the ſort of attempts they 
ber of muſkets, and ſome intrench- do, to mount a breach practicab/? 
ing tools, much wanted4n the gar- only by the means of ſcaling lad- 
"a4 A farther attack on the ders, under ſuch a fire as we pour 
enemy's ſecond parallel was not to in upon them; and it is impoſſible 
be - attempted without a greater to ſee the lives even of our enemics 
number of regular troops. The thus ſacrificed, and fo much bra- 
return of the detachment was well very miſapplied, without regret. 
covered by the Theſeus's fire, capt. Our loſs is as per liſt incloſed, and 
Miller having taken an excellent we have herein to lament ſome ct 
poſition to that effect. The reſult the braveſt and beſt among u. 
of our day's work is, that we have Capt. Wilmot was ſhot on the St“ 
taught the beſiegers to reſpect the ult. by a rifleman, as he 3 
enemy they have to deal with, ſo mounting a howitzer on the breach. 
as to keep at a greater diſtance. His loſs is ſeverely felt. We hart 
The apprehenſions of the garriſon run ont a ravelin on each fide 0 


mine, which we have beſides learnt which the marines of the Tig!* 
how to countermine with advan- and Theſeus have worked undef! 
tage, and more time is gained for heavy and inceſſant fire from = 
the arrival of the reinforcements. enemy, in a way that command 


daily expected. W. 8. Suirz. the admiration and gratitude of the 
n . Turks, as it is evident the flanking 
Nere, __ pl the walls of Acre, fire produced from them con 
ered 3 * ©. = buted much to ſave the place 

- The enemy - continue to make terday- Col. Phelipeaux, of bt 
9 » A : engineer 
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engineers, who protected and ſu- Alliance; one ſeaman and two 
perintended the execution; has marines, wounded. A 
fallen a facrifice to the zeal forthis Total; one major, and two pri- 
ſervice; want of reſt, and expoſure vate marines, killed; one lieutenant, 
to the ſun, having given him a ons lieutenant of marines, two 
fever, of which he died this morn- © midſhipmen, one ſerjeant, fix pri- 
ing. Our grief for this loſs is ex- vatè marines, and twelve ſeamen, 
ceſſive on every aceount. Col, τ.iτ,Ld d. * 
Douglas ſupplies his place, having 3 Rerurn of killed and wounded on 
hitherto carried on the work under board his majeſty*sſhips between 
his direction, and- is 'indefatigable © April 8 and May 2. tis 
in compleating it for the reception Tigre; Mr. Edward'' Morris, 
of cannon. | I muſt not omit to midſhipman, and three ſeamen, 
mention, to the credit of the Turks, killed; lieut. Knight, a contuſion. 
that they fetch the gabions, faſ- on his breaſt, John Bolton, boat- 
cines, and thoſe materials which ſwain's mate, and fix ſeamen, 
the garriſon does not afford, from wounded, 2 2 
the face of the enemy's works, ſet- Theſeus; one ſeaman killed; 
ting fire to what they cannot bring one marine, wounded. 
away, The enemy repair in one Alliance; capt. Wilmat, killed. 
night all the miſchief we do them, © Total; one captain, one mid- 
in the day, and continue within ſhipman, and four ſeamen, killed; 
half-piſtol ſhot of the walls, in ſpite one lieutenant, one boatſwain's 
of the conſtant fire kept up from mate, fix' ſeamen, one marine, 
the ramparts, under the direction wounded. * A hd 
of lieut, Knight. I hoe I need [This gazette "contains an ac- 
not affure your lordſhip that we count of his majeſty's ſloop Bull- 
mall continue to do our duty'to dog having deftroyed four ſmall 
the utmoſt of our power, in ſpite coaſters; and captured the Spaniſh 
of all obſtacles; among which, ſchooner privateer EI Juego, of 
climate, as it affects health, and ten muſkets, ten piſtols, and ten 
the expoſed nature of our rocky ſabres, manned with ſixteen ſtout 
anchorage; are the moſt formidable, men, of the burthen of about ten 
fince they are not to be overcome, tons. ]]] 
which 1. truſt the enemy are, vy; Admjralty Qffce, Aug. 10. 
our exertionßs. W. S. SMITH. 1 of a leiter from yicę- admiral 
Return of the killed and wounded — 1s hg 15 * 64. 
belonging to_ dis majeſty's hips ©: Si APE 
igre, Lheſeus, and Alliance, 45 noon Capt ns 
in Wet on the th of April. 1 have much 7 N By aA 
Tigre ; Lieutenant Wight; Mr. et e ns or et ee, 
Ja SH Lieutenant Wiight; Mr. Iinformaſon, that captain Cooke, 
nverin, midſhipman; and eleven ob his majeſty's ſhip La Sydille, cap- 
men, woundet. dauteck the French national frigate 
' Theſeus;" Major Oldfield,” of La Forte, of much ſuperior force, 
marines, and two private marines, on the 28th" of February laſt, off 
killed; lieut. Beatty, of marines, ” the ſand-heads of Bengal river, after 
Mr. James M. B. Forbes, midfhip- a well-fought night action, where- 
man, (lightly) ſetj. Carnagh, in captain Cooke. appears to have 
and four private marines, wounded. * diſplayed the greateſt degree of 
2 Den courage, 
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he addr: 1 
, courage, preſenge of mind, and pro» 
feflional Pilitios. and to 2687 22-1 
nobly ſupported. by the intrepid 
conduct of his officers and crew, 
part of uhich confifted of a com- 
peny of. his wajeſty's Scotch bri - 
gade, embarked, by order of his 
excellency the governor-general, on 
La Sybille's ſhip's company having 
deen fo much DEE ho deaths, 
and debilitated by the ſevere il. 
_veſs contracted. laſt year at Calcut- 
ta, during tl e repair, of that ſhip, 
on which 5ccount many of them 
_ were left aſhore at the hoſpital, and 
moſt. of the remainder of her old 
and valuable crew in a weak flate 
af convaleſcency, I feel the moſt 
| ſenſible concerninacquainting you, 
that the univerſal joy and ſatisfac- 
tion diffuſed over every countenance 
on hearing the news of this gallant 
capture, of ſo much importance to 


the trading part of the community, 


and alſo to the public ſervice, was 
conſiderably damped on being in- 


Formed that captain Cooke's wounds 


were of ſo dangerous a. nature as 


almoſt to preclude. every, hope of 
his recovery, I tranfmit a copy of 


. lieutenant Hardyman's letter on the 
, occaſion, containing a bfłhf account 
, of the gn» 0 0 to general 


arke, K. B. vice pre- 


Sir Aly a gh 
fident of the gayernment of, Fort 


William, as it was. communicated 


..to me by his excellency the earl of 
. then at Fort, St. 
- George, who 

„ teſtify the-moſt ſincere regard for 
captain Cooke's melancholy ſitu- 
; ation, I may be proper to inform 


f Fu not having receiyed 


i ardy man's account of 
the action is dwing to the uncer- 
tainty where to — | 


time, . I am jnformed by an officer 


in the marine, of this_ port, who 
Ans en board” La Forte laſt Sep- 


rxINC1yPAL 


has been pleaſed to 


33 oſt de der 
which I ſhall insloſe, if it arrive in 


[Avguft, 


tember at the Mauritius, that ſhe 
mounted thirty 4-pounders on the 
main-deck, fourteen g-pounders, 
and eight 36-pounders, carronades, 
with a line of braſs ſwivels on a 
fluſh deck, continued from tle 
quarter-deck to the forecaſtle, It 
appears ſhe paſſed Aichin-head 
nearly about the ſame time his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Sceptre did with the 
convoy from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and did not reach the Sand- 
heads till the uſual time was expired 
for expecting any of the enemy's 
cruiſers thereabout. You will 
4 to inform their lord ſhips, that 
ſhall order La Forte to be pur- 
cChaſed and commiſſioned for his 
majefty's ſervice, agreeable to the 
cuſtom of the ſervice, and appoint 
lieutenant Hardyman to the com- 
mand, till their lordſbips* pleaſure 
is known, I have the hohour, &c. 
; * Petar RAIXIEI. 
La Nis Balaſore Roads, Marcha. 
I beg leave to inform you, that 
in conſequence of a report that the 
French frigate La Forte was in the 
bay, his majeſty's frigate La Sy 
bille ſailed from Madras, on the 
iqth of February, to cruiſe for her, 
and had the good fortune to fall 
in with her in theſe roads on the 
28th, when, after an action of one 
hour and forty minutes, during 
which ſhe was totally diſmaſted, 
with very little comparative damage 
to his majeſty's ſhip, I have the fa. 
tisfaction to acquaint you that 
ſtrack. I e that do 
this intelligence 1 muſt add that 
of the death of captain Davis, © 
lord Marnington's ſtaff, who _ 
a volunteer on this occaſion, ? 
who unfertunately fell early in the 
action; and with great regret | — 
alſo acquaint you, that cap, 
Cooke is (it is feared moni! 
" wouhded, The'nimber*of Kai 
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and wounded on board La Forte 
is not yet Gude e. but is 


ſtated to he very conſiderable; on 


board La Sybille, three killed 
nineteen wounded, I have to re- 
queſt that you will order as ſpeedy 
a conveyance as poſſible for captain 
Cooke, who, if he ſurvives, Will 
proceed to Calcutta; and that you 
will pleaſe to give the neceſſary or- 
ders that conveyance to Calcutta 
may be provided for the priſoners 
and the wounded. 

L. Hara, Firſt lieutenant. 

* ©  Dewning-fireet, Aug. 16. 
Diſpatches from the right hon. lord 

Henley and the right hon. lord 

William Bentinck, of which the 

following are copies and extract, 

have been this day received by 
the right hon. lord Grenville, 
My Lord, ; * 

I have the honour of incloſing to 
your lordſhip two extraordinary K.. 
zettes of this place, the one publiſh- 
ed yeſterday evening, with the im- 
portant intelligence of the ſurrender 
of the citadel of Aleſſandria on the 
21ſt paſt; and the other publiſhed 
this afternoon, with the articles of 
capitulation of that fortreſs, The 
batteries againſt Mantua were finiſh- 
ed on the 23d ; and, on the follow- 
ing day, a moſt formidable and tre- 
mendous fire was opened upon that 
pace from 111 pieces of artillery, 

1 Fiorella, late commandant of the 
citadel of Turin, having endea- 
voured to inculcate into the minds 
of a ſmall place near to Verona, 
where he refided on his parole, his 
own ſeditious principles, has been. 
ſent to the caſtle of Ruff ſtein; and 
it has been notified to ſome of the 
principal Ciſalpine priſoners, for 


| the information ot the French di- 


rectory, that if any cruelty be ex- 
erciſed on any of the French emi- 
grants in the ſervice of this coun- 
ky, made priſouers by the French, 
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ſevere repriſals will he made on 
them (ive Ciapises and ſuch 
other priſoners as are not natives of 
France. It is with great 2 
that I mention that the report of 


M. de Chaſtelet's death, which was 


confidently reported, is not true, © 
e Fi $6. | General Mea 
Viana, hy jo. General Mc 

has Euch the . 
'Aleſfandtia the agreeable news of 
the ſurrender of that citadel, Ah 
approach was made from the ſe- 
cond parallel againſt the glacis on 
the night between the 19th and 
20th, and by this means — 

paces were gained from the glac 
towards the covered way. As the 
batteries of the ſecond parallel were 
now finiſhed; and the artillery pla- 
ced in them, the fire was recom- 
menced with the utmoſt energy. 
The enemy then abandoned the co- 
vered way, and retired within the 
works. As the aſſault, projected 
againſt the covered way, was now 
no longer neceſſary, field-m rſhal- 
lieutenant Bellegarde determined on 
the following day to attack the 
counter-guard, to maintain himſelf 
there, and in the mean time to 
crown the ſalient angles of the co · 
vered way, and to re. eſtabli ſu the 
neceſſary communications. On the 
21ſt this work was completed on the 
ſalient angles, and eſpecially upon 
that of the counter-guard of the raves» 
lin between the baſtions Beato Ama» 
deo and St. Carno. A demi ſappe 
was alſo puſhed forward in the centre 
to within twenty paces of the angle 

of the baſtion Amadeo, and 

means of three boyaux on the le 
wing to within thirty paces of the 
38 In the mean time our 
teries continued. firing in the 
two parallels, and the enemy an- 
ſwered them briſkly. General Gar- 
Kine; Tee — citadel, 
ering the approzching danger, and 
(F 3) probably 
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probably unwilling to ſuſlain an, 
aſſault, ſent, at three in the after- 
noon of the 21ſt, his adjutant · ge · 
neral, Louis, with a letter to field- 
marſhal-lieutenant Bellegarde, to 
the following effect: That the 
anſwer which he had given him to, 
his frſt ſummons to Pirrender was 
ſych as his duty required of him, 
and ſuch as the field-marſhal-ltieu-: 
tenant woald have -made had” he 
been in his fituation.. But that now, 
heing enabled tg liſten to the voice 
of humanity without acting again 
his conſcience ox fear of reproach, 
he was diſpoſed to enter, into a: 
negocĩation for a capitulation, up- 
on conditions which Frenchmteu 
could accept, ho knew how: to in- 
crifice every thing for their ho- 
nour. 1 As the bearer; had no full. 
power, he was immediately ſent, 
back with injunctiens to procure 
inſtructions and Hill pawers within 
two hours, and to inform the com- 
maudant that he ſhould be reſpon- 
ſible for any loſs occaſioned by his 
delay. At eight iu the evening the 
firing on both ſides ceaſed The 
capitulation was concluded. The 
garriſon in conſequence was made 
priſoners of war +; they, marched out 
an the 22d at four in cke, a ſternoon, 
laid down their arms on- the glacis, 
and were ſent hy. Pa via into the he- 
reditary «ſtates? By an unfortunate 
accident general Chaſtelet was ſe- 
verely wounded: by a ball in quit- 
ting the tren ches 
Hieina, July 31. General Melas 
Ias diſpatched baron Extel with. fix 
pair of colours, taken from the gar-, 
xiſon of Alefjandria, and with the. 
following articles of capidulation: 
1 Aire em er ot een e 
Capitulation of the citadel of Aleſ- 
. fandria, » between , teld-marſhal 
count de;Bellegarde, in the ſer- 
vice of his me jeſty the emperor. 
and king, and the French general 


— # 
- oy 
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ſt arms. They ſhall return to France, 


(Auguſt, 


- Gardanne, commander of the, 

citadel, . | 1 
Art. I. The garriſon of the cita; 
del-of Aleſſandria ſhall march out of 
the gate of Aſti, with all military 
honours, drums beating, colours fly- 
ing, and matches lighted, carrying 
with them two 4-pounders, with 
the neceſſary carts, horſes, ammu- 
nition, and artillery. The garriſon 
ſhall take poſt upon the glacis, from 
the gate of Aſti to the gate of Aleſ- 
ſandria, without laying down their, 


but not to ſerve againſt the armies 
of; his majeſty the emperor and of 
His alljes until their exchange, which 
is to take place before any other, 
aud with; a preference of Auſtrian 
aul Ruſſian prifonersof war, except 
ſuch perſons as are diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſecond article as not in the 
number of priſoners of war.— An- 
ſwer. The garriſon; ſhall. march 
out with all military honours, drums. 
beating, colours flying, matches 
lighted, and two guns, through the 
gate of Aſti, but upon the glacis 
they are to lay down their arms, 
aud ſurrender. as priſoners of wa, 
to be ſent to the dominions of his 
majeſty the emperor., 

II. The following, perſons 
ſhall not be conGdered as priſoners 
of war: the general of brigade 
Gardanne, commander of the du 
fon of Tonaro, general-adjutant 
Lewis, the other, adjutants, the of- 
ficers belonging to the ſtaff, together 
with zoo military perſons whom 
general Gardanne is to ſelect from 
the garriſon. Anſwer... The com- 
mander, the adjutant- general Leu, 
the other atljutants, and the who 
geberal-ſftatf, mult ſhare the fate 0 
the garriſon. * 
„III. The officers, ſhall keep 
their arms, horſes, military æquipage 
and in general all their proper 4 
the web thall keep their knapſac 7 
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other officers and perſous 
following, the army, their horfes and 
other effects. Care ſhall be taken 
that the officers recovering from 
illneſs, and the other military per- 
ſons. that have no horſes, ſhall be 
provided with them from one age 
to another. The garriſon of 1 
Picdmonteſe, Ciſalpines, and Swiſs, 
makiug a part of = French army, 
ſhal) enjoy the advantages of this 
article equally with the French 
troops. —Anſwer. The officers of 
higher ranks, as general Gardanne, 
geveral-adjutant Lewis, the chiefs 
of artillery and of the other corps, 
ſhall- keep their arms; the officers 
in general will retain their horſes 
and military accoutrements ; the 
men their knapſacks, and the offi- 
cers and other perſons their horſes 
and effects. Care ſhall be taken to 
ſupply them with horſes upon their 
march. The Piedmontele, Ciſal- 
pines, and Swiſs, are priſoners of 
war equally with the French 
IV. There ſhalt be granted ten 
covered waggons to contain the 
effects of the ſat, and of the diffe- 
rent corps, and the military. cheſt; 
in cafe ſome corps ſhould not be 
provided with ammunition-wag- 
gons or horſes, the Auſtrian army 
willprovide them with theſe articles 
from one ſtage to another to the 
borders of Genoa.—Anſwer, The 
poſſeſſion of the perſonal effects is 


granted, but as for the reſt it is un- 


derſtood, that all military cheſts or 
magazines, plans, arehiyes, and mi- 
litary ſtores whatever, whether they 

long to the French or Piedmon- 
teſe government, \muſt be moſt 
faithfully delivered, Mee 

V. The ſick ſhall be treated with 
humavity ia the hoſpitals of Aleſ- 
ſandria; the neceſſary ſurgeons and 
attendants ſhail be left, and, after 
their recovery, they are to enjoy 
the benefit of the capitulation 


: 
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equally with thoſe who remain at 
Aleſſandtia oh account of their bu- 
fineſs, The ſick are not to be con- 
ſidered as priſoners of war. —An- 
ſwer. The ſick and wounded are 
priſoners of war, and ſhall be treated 
with our vſual humanity: '' The 
garriſon are to leave behind the 
neceſſary ſurgeons and attendants.” 
VT. Three hours after the'figning 
of this capitulation, the outet guards 
of the gate of the Vineyard, and of 
the gates of St. Michael and of St. 
Antonio, ſball be given up to the 
Auſtrian troops; but the entrance 
into the citadel is only to be granted 
to the Auſtrian commiſſaries, and 
to thoſe who are ſent by the com- 
mander of the fiege. The Auſtrian 
army are not to enter into the ei- 
tadel till it is evacuated - by the 
French garriſon —Anſwer. Three 
hours after the ſigning of this capi 
tulation, the forces of his tajeſty 
ſhall garriſon the inner gareof Aſty, 
as well as the outer guard-paſy of 
the gate. n, 
VII. In. cafe that the French 
army ſhould not return to the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa, leave will be 
granted to fend an officer to the 
head- quarters of the commatding 
general with a copy of this. capitu- 
ation.—Granted. ward 
VIII. If there ſhould” be found 
in the capituſation any dubſous ar- 
ticle, it is to be explained in favour 
of the garriſon.— Anſwer. On this 
head a fair explanation and agree- 
ment ſhall take place, 4 
IX. The garrifon are to be al. 
lowed a ſufficient eſcort to thè bor- 
ders of Genoa—Anſwer. The gar- 
rifon, in conformity to the capitu- 
lation, fhall'be furniſhed with a ſuÞs 
ficient eſcort. in Fg 
Adina Articles. | 
Directly after the figning of the 
capitulatibn, the hoſtages of Pied- 
mont ſecured in the citadg], together 
(F4) e 


— 
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and by the love of their country 


with their effects, are to be deli - 
vered. Two boſtages, an officer of 
the general ſtaff, and a captain, are 
to be exchanged, until the com- 
plete fulfilling of this capitulation. 
An officer of the artillery corps 
and a commiſſary ſhall be ſent into 
the citadel, to whom are to be given 
up, without the leaſt reſerve; all 

ans, magazines, and all other mi- 
itary effects belonging to govern- 
ment. The horſes of the cavalry, 
and all others belonging to the 
French government ſhall be re- 
ſtored. | 

The garriſon are to march out 
'to-morrow, the 22d of July 1799, 


at four o'clock in the afternoon, 


through the gate of Aſti; theſe that 
remain, on account of the ſurrender 
of the military effects, may ſtay in 
the citadel ill the complete execu- 
tion of their buſineſs. | 
All horſes or other effects be- 
longing to the emperor, to the Au- 
ſtrian officers, or to any body that 


[Avguſt, 


and of tlieir prince, and a hatred of 
the enemy, have inveſted Leghorn, 
Piſa, Lucca, and Peſcia. 
According to this report, the in · 
ſurgents of Florence have inveſted 
the fortreſſes of Antignano and 
Pombino, made 200 French pri- 
ſoners of war, took eight uns, and 
a French pr vateer with hens guns 
and twenty one men. Volterra, 
and the whole country about Rome, 


are free; and only Perugia and 


Civita Vecchia are occupicd by the 
enemy ; of whom, however, a great 
number are fled to Ancona, 
Extract of a letter from lord Hen- 
ley to lord Grenville, dated Vi- 
enna, Auguſt 2. 
It gives me the greateſt ſatisfac- 


tion to be enabled to cloſe my 


official correſpondence from this 
place with the important intelli- 
. gence of the ſurrender of Mantua 
to the imperial arms, A courier is 
- juſt arrived from general Kray with 


ſerves in the armies, ſhall be.re-- diſpatches of the zoth paſt, (ating 
rk w 


fared. | 


a witneſs of this, two copies 


have been made, ſigned, ratihed, 
and exchange |, 0 


. tha! on the 27th the horn-wo 


taken; on the 28th the town was 
- ſummoned ; on the 29th the capi- 


tulation figned ; and on the 3cth 


In the cap before the citadel of the place was occupied by the im- 
Aleſſandria, July the 24th, ten perial troops. The garriſon are 


o'clock at night, 1799. | 
Count de BLISS AR DE, Field - 
mai ſhal. 2 . : 
GanDanve,} Generals of Bri- 
A. Lewis, ade. 
There were found in the citadel 


riſoners of war; the privates have 
iberty to return to France, on the 
condition of not ſerving againſt the 
emperor or his allies till they are 
exchanged againſt an equal num- 
ber of Auſtrians. The exchange, 


203 guns of different calibres; the. it is ſtipulated, ſhall take place im- 


ſtores were nat particulariſed 


other | 
att eue parture of the expreſs. The 


* of priſoners of war of 1 
arkiſon was 2 - except the fick 
Par were left behing. | 12 N 
According to the reports of ge- 
nera} Klenau t general Me 
dated the 2oth, from Florence, the 
ple of Tuſcany, encouraged b 


de viftorigs of the imperial mie 


mediately ; and the officers are to 


| be kept for three months in this 
country as hoſtages for the exact 
fulfilment of this ſtipulation. 
Permit me, my lord, to convey 
to you my moſt fincere congratuls- 
tions on this moſt fortunate and 


important event, which will furniſh 
ſuch facilities to the further pra. 


grefs of the allied arms ; ang to - 


K I N th. 8. 
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my maſt eordial wiſhes, that the 
ſucceſſes of the allies may be con- 
tinued wih the ſame briliancy and 
rapidity which have diſtinguiſhed 
all the operations of this remarkable 


campaign. 
Mad. guartert, Baſco, 
My Lord; July 30.1799, 
I have the ſatisfaction to incloſe 
the capirulation of Mantua. The 
trenches had bren opened only 
fourteen days. The garriſon, I am 
informed, amounts to near 143,000 
men; the fick, including the non- 
combatants, are about 500. The 
loſs of the Auſtria's does not ex- 
ceed more than 1200 men. 
I have the honour to be, 
W. BZNTINcx. 
Right hon. lord Grenville. 
Capitul tion mide between his ex · 
cellency baron Kray, general of 
artillery, and comm inder in chief 
of the troops of his imperial ma- 
jeſty at the ſiege of Mantua, and 
the general ot diviſion Foiſſac la 
Tou commandant of the town 
and Fitadel of Mantua. 
Art. I. The garriſon of Mantua 
will march out the zoth of July 
1799,. ar twelve o'clock, with the 
onours of war, fix pieces of can · 
non in front, The garriſon ſhall be 
pr ſoners of war; and, in order to 
prevent the diſg-ace and miſery of 
confinement, the general command · 
ing in chief, the other generals un- 
der his orders, the officers of the 
ſtaff. and all the officers of the gar- 
nſon, conſent to remain priſoners 
in the neareſt part of the hereditary 
ſtates in Germany, in order to ſerve 
as hoſtages for the non commiſ- 
fioned officers and ſoldiers, who 
de ſent back into France 
the ſhorteſt road, and ſhall not ſerve 
againſt the troops of the emperor 
or his allies1i1l after their exchange. 


Anſwer, Granted jo its fulleſt 


extent; aud, Tn conſideration of the | 
open, brave, and honourable con- 

duct of the garriſon of Mantua; the 
commandan', the officers of the 
ſtaff, and the other military officers 
ot the garriſon, after having re. 
mained three months in the heredi- 


ditary ſtates, ſhall be ar liberty to 
return to their reſpeRive countries, 


upon their word of honour not to 
ſerve againſt his imperial majeſty or 
bis allies until they are reciprocally 
exchanged. The period of three- 
months hall begin from the day on 
which the capitulation is hgned, 
The gatriſon will lay down their 


arms upon the 1 of the citadel. 


The officers will keep their (words, , 
baggage, and the number of horſes , 
allowed by their owi military regu- 
lations. The non-combatants hall , 


be ſent back to France, The ge- 


nerals ſhall keep their ſecretarics, 
and all the officets their ſervants, | 
A pair of colours ſhall be granted 
the general of diviſion Foifſac la 
Tour, in conſideration of the cuer- 
gy of his defence, 

Art, IT. The. Ciſalpines, Swifſs, 
Poles, and Piedmoateſe ſhall be | 
confidered and treated in every re- 
ſpect as of the French re- 

lic. Anſwer. Granted, .. 

Art. III. Three covered waggons 
ſhall be allowed the commandaut 
for the 2 e = his papers, - 
gage, and perſonal property. Thele 

ons ſhall Ga bs examined, and 
ſhall be ſubject to his orders only.. 
—Anſwer. Granted, * 4a 
An. ; The phjef of the fk. 
the other chiefs of departnge | 
race power of ie wich | 


them all papers relating to their 
by own cancerns, and ſhall have the 


ſole charge of the waggons deſtined 
for this purpoſe, and for the car- 
riage of their own perſonal effects. 
The commiſſaries be an _ Ty 


2 2 — 2 + 
— It ane, — — _ 
* . 
4 _ 
a 


- (which was formally acknow 
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ſible that nothing belonging to the 
place is taken away —Granted. 
Art. V. An appeal is made to 
the juſtice and generoſity of the 
Auſtrian government in favour of 
thoſe citizens who. have been em- 
ployed in the Ciſalpine 9 

edged 
by the emperor at the treaty of 
peace concluded at Campo For- 
mio), as well of all thoſe who have 


- manifeſted republican opinions, the. 


imperial commiſſaries, and the ci- 
5 who acted as artillery-men, 

aving been treated ig the ſame 
manner according to the terms of 


the noble capitulation made by 
Buonaparte with general Wurmſer. 


—Granted. 


Art, VI. Engineer and artillery- 


officers ſhall be appointed to receive 
all articles relating to their depart - 


megs.—Anſwer. Granted, 

Art. VII, Commiſlaries ſhall alſo 
be named to take charge of the 
magazines of proviſions, -Anſwer, 
Granted, i t V4 
rt. VILE. The fick and wound- 
ed, who cannot be removed, ſhall 
continue to receive the neceſſary 
care; for which purpoſe the Freuch 
ſurgeons and phyſicians who now 
attend them ſhall remain. The ge- 


neral in, chief ſhall name an officer 


who ſhall have the particular charge 
of the ſick; aud as ſoon as they may 
be ſufficiently. . recovered to travel, 
they ſhall be furniſhed with the 


means of following the army if it 


is exchanged, or of going into 
Fragce or Germany 'J#ccording . to 
the ſame conditions with all the 


reſt, every one .complying with 
What is decided for his rank.—-An- 


ſwer. Granted. 


Art. IX. There ſhall be furniſhed by 
the Auſtrian troops eſcort ſufficient 


to protect all individuals whatever 


Auguſt, 


compriſed in the preſent capitulation 
againſt inſult or popular commotion, 
for which the commander of the 
eſcort. ſhall be made particularly 
reſponſible. —Anſwer. Granted. 

Art. X. All doubts that may 
ariſe. out of the preſent capitulation 
ſhall- be explained in favour of the 
garriſon conſiſtently” with the laws 
of equity.—Anſwer, Granted. 

Art. XI. After the. ſignature of 
the preſent capitulation, hoſtages 
ſhall. be mutually exchanged. On 
the part of the French, a brigadier 
and a captain; on that of the Au- 
ſtrians, a colonel and a captain.— 
Anſwer, Granted. 

Art. XII. During the manage- 
ment of the capitulation, there 
ſhall be a-cefation of hoſtilities on 
both ſides, —Anſwer. Granted. 

Art. XIII. Migliarello ſhall be 
occupied by a, battalion of Aultri- 
ans, from which fifty men ſhall be 
detached to occupy the outer port 
of the gate of Cereſe. The two 
armies fhall have no communics- 
tion with each other, commanding 
officers; and thoſe who have leave 
from their reſpective generals cx. 
cepted.— Granted. . 

Art. XIV. The 7 of 
the executive; power, and the in- 
if 5 the police of the 
ifalpine republic at Mantua, fa 
have leave to go wherever they 
pleaſe, Anſwer. Granted. 
Art. XV. A ſufficient number 
of carriages ſhall be allowed for the 
carriage of the effects, not only 0 
the othcers compoſing the garriſon, 
but of all ſuch as not being preſeat 
may have left their baggage—" 
ſwer. Granted. : 1 
Art. XVI, Two carriages ſs 
be granted for the, ſuite of ors 
' neral, and ſor ſuch others 3 N 
have been ordered by him to Jos 


o FT Pa 4 . 
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low the lot of the garriſon.— An- 
ſwer., Granted... + + 
Art., XVII. The generals and 
other officers may; ſend any part of 
their baggage to, Fraage, with the 


E 


always acts like a: man of the high- 
eſt honour and libetraluy, con- 
ſents that the,gfficers: ſhould ſhare 
the ſame fortune with tha men, and 
be permitted, to return 30 France 
iſoners on their parole n Anſwer. 
Regulated by, . „ erent zac 
Additional Artis. 
All deſerters ſball be given p to 
their xeſpective battalions.— Ge- 
2 Kray promiſes them their 
(Signed) Folssac La Tour, 

D ail le general de diviſion. 
-(bigned) , Baron KRA, general 

| | d'artillerie. | 
(Signed) Moxssnr, chef de 

| brigade, command- 
ant en chef de ge- 


2 


b 


r at nie. * Is 
Le chef de brigade Boi rou, com- 
mandant d'artillerie n'a pas ſigne 
des motifs qui lui ſont perſonels. 
(Signed) -Forssac 14 Tour. 
ad- quarters, Caſtelleccio, 

mir Office ug, 16. 
Extract af a latter from capt Frow⸗ 
bridge to real- admiral lord Nel- 
ſon, K. B. and tranſmitted hy bis 

- lordſhip to Evan Nepean, efq. - 
Auliguiano, near St. Elmo, July 13. 
Agreeable to / your lordſhip's or- 
ders, I landed with the Engliſh and 
Portugueſe marines of the fleet on 
the 27th June; and, after. embark- 
ng the garriſons of the caſtles Ovo 
and Nuovo, compoſed of French 
and rebels, I put a garriſon in each, 
aud on the agth took poſt againſt 
Fort St. Elmo, which I ſummoned 
to fury ender ; but, the commandant 
peing determined to ſtand a ſiege, 


2 
* 
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troops; unleſs general-Kray, who. 
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we opened a battery of three 36- 
pounders, and four mortars, on the 
3d, iaſt. within 700 yards, of. the 
fort; and, on the..;th, another of 
two 36-pounders. The Ruſſians, 
under capt. Baillie, opened another 
battery of four 36-pounders, and 
tour mortars, againſt the oppolite 
angle, intending to ſtorm it in dif- 
ferent places as ſoon as we could 
make two practicable breaches in 

work. On the 6th 1 added 


four more mortars; and on the 11th, 


by inceſſant labour, we opened an- 
other battery of ſix 36-pounders 
within 180 yards of the wall of the 
garriſon, and had another of one 
18-pounder and two howitzers, at 
the ſame diſtance, nearly com- 
pleted.* After a few hours cannon- 
ading from the laſt battery, the ene- 
my diſplayed a flag of truce, when 
our firing ceaſed, 'and their guns 
being moſtly diſmounted, and their 


works nearly deſtroyed, the terms 


of capitulation were agreed to and 
ſigned. JI. TRowBRIDGE. 

( Here follow the articles of capi- 
tulation agreed upon between the 
garriſon of Fort St. Elmo and the 
troops of his Sicilian majeſty and 
his allies; the general tenor of which 
is, that the French garriſon ſhall 
ſurrender priſoners, of war, and en- 

age not to ſerve again until regu- 
farly exchanged; to march out with 
the honours of-war; and lay down 
their arms at the gate on the outſide 
of the fort. The Engliſh grena- 
diers to take poſſeſſion of the gate 
of the fort in the courſe of the day 
of ſurrender. The ſubjects of his 
Sicilian majeſty to be given up.] 

17. Their majeſties of Windſor 
at half paſt four this morning. They 
ſtopped at Hartford Bridge to break- 
faſt. Proceeding through Win- 
cheſter and Romſey, the affociation 
and yeoman cavalry were drawn + 
up to receive them, At Stoney 
on | Sense 
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Croſs their majeſties alighted, and 
ſtayed à few minutes while the 
horſes were changed. The royal 
ally wy very loyally received 
by the different aſſociations and 
volunteer corps, and were eſcorted 
through the New Foreſt by the So- 
merſet Proviſional Cav 
Wimborne, by the Dorſet Yeo- 
manry, a part of the 1ſt regiment 
of dragoons, or Royals: and after- 
wards by a party of the Scots Greys, 
who are quartered at Dorchefter- 
barracks. From Dorcheſter to 
Weymouth they were received by 
another party of the 1ſt dragoons; 
the Shropſhire militia commanded 
by earl Powis; the 1ſt Somerſet 
- militia, commanded by earl Pou- 
lett, encamped near the temporary 
cavalry barracks ; alſo by. capt, 
Harford's and major Weſton's vo- 
lunteer corps. Their majeſties, and 
the princeſſes Auguſta, Eliſabeth, 
and Mary, attended by lady Ma- 
tilda Winyard, and miſs Town. 
ſhend, arrived at Glouceſter Lodge 
at five in the afternoon. h 
I 7 The oldeſt perſon at Man- 
cheſter can ſcarcely recolle& a tor- 
rent of rain and wind, ſo long, in- 
ceſſant, and boiſterous, as that of 
this day, Many miils, with valu- 
able machinery, are ſwept away; 
and ſeveral families have, in a mo- 
ment, as it were, been forced from 
the comforts of life, to ſeek the 
bitter bread of chance- and adver- 
ſitv. Our old river exhibited, on 
Sunday night, a terrific ſcene; many 
hundred pieces of manufactured 
goods were deſeried upon the ſurf :ce 
of the waters; one man alone has loft 
nearly 800, Numberleſs cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, &c. have all been 


ſwept away by the remorſeleſs ele- 


ment: the banks of many canals 
have been forced, and the adjacent 
land inundated. The aqueduct- 
bridge for the duke's canal over 
Chorlton-brook, at Stratford, the 
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from 


' 
11 Caſtle ford a farmer has loft 10 


ſon loſt hay worth upwards of (0 
At Ferrybrige both the great "9 


(Avguft, 


aqueduct near -Afhton;'' and the 
banks of the Huddersfield' canal, 
have all failed; the Preſton-brook- 
cut is ſaid to be at nt in ſome 
paris unnavigable. The garden 
and fruit-trees have, we fear, ſuf- 
tained material injuries. In the 
vicinity of our local ſtreams, the 
deſtruftion has been ſhocking; 
palings, ' hedges, ſummer-houſes 
cucumber-frames, &c, <&c. have 
been ſwept away, and individuals 
have been hardly able to recogniſe 
their once favourite retreats. The 
melancholy effects were felt gene- 
rally throughout the weſt-riding of 
Yorkſhire, and in other places, In 
Saddleworth ſeveral mills have been 
waſhed away, and others materially 
damaged ; br. Horsfall's mill, near 
Hudd-rsfield, two dwelling-bouſe, 
and a number of-cottages near the 
rivulets in the neighbourhood, have 
alſo been deſtroyed. The brooks 
in the valleys near Halifax were ſo 
ſwelled with the rain, that all the 
mills from Sowerby-bridge to Ruſb, 
worth are materially injured, 
the occupation bridges deſtroy 
The river Calder was never know! 
to have been ſo high in the memo! 
of man ; and about Wakefield, 2nd 
all the places near that river, conf: 
derable damage has heen ſuſtained: 
the river Aire was alſo much ol 
its boundaries, and has ſwept 4 
eat quantities of hay, timber, 


Dr . 


n 
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acres of hay; at Fairburn, Mr. 


were overflowed a confidera* 
height; and the dar ks of the = 
below there being broken, the 

to the farmer and mill-owner, © 
this melancholy ſtorm, cannot "1 
eſtimated, The head of 3 — 
— on the Ludlow road 1 


ing to 
orceſter gave way, oy p 1 
jble lun 
a 


force of the current; an 
ruſhing out with irreſ 


| 

] 
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drowned five horſes in a team load- 
ed with coal, at 2. ſhort diſtance, 
before any aſſiſtance could be given 
them. n 7172 
: © Downing-f'reet, Aug. 17. 
Diſpatches of which the flow 

are extracts, have been recei 

by lord Grenville. - 117 
Extracts of letters from the hon. 

W. Windham, dated Florence, 

uly 18. and July 18, 

puties from all the principal 

towns, and from the armies, have 
been ſent to Vienna, to intreat his 
royal highneſs to return to Tuſcany, 
or atleaſt to ſend a regent to act 
with full powers ia his name; 1 
profit of the occaſion of a deputa- 
tion from Arezzo going this day 
to Vienna to ſend this to your lord- 
ſhip. The Aretin army bas really 
performed wonders. , In every ac- 
tion it has beat the French, killing 
numbers of them, making many pri- 
ſoners, and driving the enemy from 
their ſtrong poſts, The army con- 
fiſts of about 40,000 Tuſcans, 
chiefly mountaintets, who encoun- 
ter every danger, and march for- 
ward with the firm determination 
to conquer or die. I can venture 
to aſſure your lordſhip, that in a few 
days the French will be entirel 
expelled from Tuſcany; and th 
country will be happy in the re- 
poſſeſſior{ of its beloved ſovereign, 
the re-eſtabliſhment of its laws, aud 
the return of induſtry and com- 


The departure of a deputation of 
the ſenate of this city tor Vienna, 


this evening (July 18.) does. not 


allow me time to write ſo fully as 
I could defire, The victories of 
the Tuſcan armies, which by de- 
Fees were grown formidable, have 
enabled them to take a poſition 
Vithia a few miles of Leghorn; in 
De mean time, the Auſtrians like- 
viſe increaſed their forces in the 
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Modeneſe, and threatened a confi- 
drab invaſion of Tuſcany. Gen. 
oreau's Army having been again 
completely beaten in the Riviera of 
Genoa, an expreſs arrived on the 
th inſt, to the French general 
commanding the forces at Leghorn 
to withdraw all the French troops 
from Tuſcany, and to march imme- 
diately towards Sarzana : in conſe- 
quence of which he entered into a 
capitulation with the Tuſcan ge- 
neral Lavjlette ; a copy of which 
I have the honour to incloſe for 
your lordſhip. I, make no doubt 
that, in the preſent fituation of 
French diſtreſs, a capitulation more 
honourable and advantageous might 
have been made ; but, however, 
18 is a great conſolation to know 
that all Tuſcany is “ eva- 
cuated by the French, without 
bloodſhed or any inconvenience. 
This night a column of Auſtrians 
and Aretint united marched towards 
Lucca to diſlodge the French, who 
are in ſmall numbers in that coun- 
try, and who it appears are diſpoſed 
to evacuate without oppoſition. In 
Tuſcany there is no farther cauſe of 
fear of the French, who are in every 
part of Italy too weak to be able to 
return; beſides, the people, armed 
in maſs, already accuſtomed to the 
ufe of arms, and provided with 
plenty of artillery and ammunition, 
are determined to ſupport their re- 
ligion and ſovereign againſt an 
force that could be ſent againſt. 
them. I have ſent off an expreſs 
to lord Nelſon at Naples with this 
intelligence. The preſence of a 
ſquadron off this coaſt, and that of 
enoa, would prevent the French 
from carrying off immenſe treaſures 
_—_ from the various ſtates of 
talv. | 
[ Then follow the conditions, 
which are of lictle moment. 
fick priſoners to remain in the hoſ- 
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pitals till they can be removed; 
protection afforded to the evacu- 
ating army; and indemnity to the 
trading companies, for requiſitions 
of ſaltpetre, &c. E 
Admiralty Office, Auguſf 20. This 
gazette contains an account of the 
capture of the Democrat, French 


ſchooner privateer, of twelve guns 


and eighty men, by his majeſty's 
ſhip Amphaitrite, capt. Ekins. 

Admiralty Office, Aug. #4. This 
2 contains a letter from capt. 

order, of his majeſty's ſloop 
L'Eſpiegle, ſtating bis having, in 
company with the Pylades floop 
and Courier cutter, cut out and 
taken poſſeſſion of, on the 11th inſt. 


from Shiermannikoog, the Craſh . 


gun-brig (formerly in our ſerviae ) 
mounting twelve guns, 18, 24, and 
32-pounders ; as alſo having burnt 
a ſchooner, of ſeventy men; and 
likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of* a row. 


boat, of thirty men; and then. 
landed on the iſland, having previ- 


ouſly driven the men from the bat- 


| tery, ſpiked four pieces of cannon, 


and brought off two braſs field- 
pieces, 4-pounders. © The Crath 
made an obſtinate reſiſtance” of 
about forty to fifty minutes. 
26. The late rains have been 
more general and more ſevere than 
perhaps ever before experienced in 
this country, Our letters from. all 
71 0 are replete with the moſt 

iſtreſſing aceounts of their effects. 


The mail, which ſhould have 


reached Birmingham at two o'clock 


in the morning on Wedneſday, did 


not arrive there till ſeven in the 
evening.” The paſſengers, & c. were 
forwarded over the flooded places 
in boats, the coach being neceſſa- 
rily left behind. In Glouceſter- 
ſhire and Oxfordſhire, and, in fact, 
in almoft every county in the king- 
dom, the -inundations have been 


- extenfive and greatly jnjurious. 


Many hundred acres of graſs, ready 
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the trees were their only guide, 


(Auguſt, 


for the ſeythe, have been laid under 
water, and materially injured, by the 
overflowing of the river Derwent, 
and a conſiderable quantity of neu 
hay has been carried away. Mark- 
eaton brook, which runs through 
Derby, has likewiſe done much 
damage. The rife of the Trent 
yeſterday ſe'nnight' was almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous ; hundreds of perſons 
were employed on its banks dur- 
ing the morning making hay ; and, 
in the courſe of the evening, thou- 
fands of acres were totally inun- 
dated, and many tons of hay car- 
ried down the ſtream, Near Sau- 
ley, a great number of ſheep were 
loft; and at Catton, a fine boy, 
twelve years of age, was drowned. 
The lower part of the town of 
Afhbourn was inundated, to ſuch 
extent, that the inhabitants were 
driven to the upper apartments. 
The Mancheſter heavy coach, in 
me ng Hanging-bridge, was nearly 
loſt; the water waſhed over the 
bridge, and for a ſpace of near 500 
yards paſſed im a torrent acroſs tt 
road, while the horſes ſwam, til} 
by extraordinary and fortuna 
exertion, they regained the road, 
200 perſons were collected, es 
pecting every inſtant to ſce the 
coach daſhed down a precipice 
of conſiderable height, but without 
being able to afford the leaſt aſiſt- 
ance, On other parts of ther 

the water was ſo high” that the 
horſes were up to their necks, 25 

the body of the coach in he wat” — 


hedges being in general waſhed 
away. The toad about Cardi 
Has been impaſſable. Two bridges 
near Congleton, one near Stone, 
v4 another near Newcaſtle, hate 
been demoliſhed ; but we ale MP 
py to add, that the waters very 109 
T1 general ſubſided. * 
27. Extracts of the- Vienna 87 


of the 10th, and the Vienna e 
traordl 
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traordinary gazette of the 11th 
of Auguſt, - 
Accounts of the 3 1ſt July have 
been reecived from his ro high 


neſs the archduke N winch 
ſtate, that on the 29th the enem 

artacked the 3 pF poſts ruſted 
to the care of geh. Klenmager, near 
Brinder Zell and Wenr, with a 
body of 4000 men; but without 
ſucceſs, On the ſame day the gar- 


riſon of Old Brifac made an attack 
upon our out- poſts in that neigh- 


rying away the grain that had been 
cut the night before at Ginglingen, 
Upper and Lower Rimungen, Ir- 
ringen, Achbaan, and Rothwell; 


with loſs by general Ginlay, who 
had the whole harveſt removed be- 
hind this line of out-poſts. Our 
loſs in the two affairs is trifling. 

The ſtate of the magazines that 
the French had collected at Mantua 
was not completely aſcertained at 
tie departure of baron Kray (the 
general's ſon), but all accounts con- 
cur in repreſenting them as very 
conſiderable, The garriſon of 
Mantua 'conſiſted of 6622 French, 
601 Ciſalpines, and 467 Swiſs, and 
of about 1000 Galicians, partly de- 
ſerters, and partly priſoners, whom 
the French had perſuaded to ſerve 
in their army. Theſe latter have 
been ſent back to their reſpective 
regiments, - And the Swiſs and Ciſ- 
alpine commanders” have declared 
their determination not only not to 
return to France, bgt to quit the 
ſervice of the French republic. 
About 1220 remain ſick at Mantua, 


ſoon as they are able to perform the 
Journey, 665 cannon, mortars, 
owtzers, '&c. were taken in the 


12,959 ſtand of ſmall arms, beſides 
gs piſtols and doppelbaken. The 
ofs of his imperial mazeſty's troops 


oO C.CAUTR RENGCE SS. 


bourhood, for the purpoſe of car-" 


but the enemy was driven back 


(95) 
during the courſe of the fiege 
amounts to ſeventy-ſeven killed 
and 235 wounded, According to 
accounts received from gen, Melas, 
and dated the firſt of Auguſt, the 
neceſlary preparations for the ſiege 
of Tortona were carry in 
great activity, ſo much ſo that the 

eneral thinks it not unlikely that 
the ſiege of that fortreſs may be 
actually begun. gt. 
LEED gazette alſo contains de- 
tailed accounts of the 2 of 
the Craſh Dutch gun- veſſel noticed 
in p. 94; in addition to which it 
alſo announces the capture of a row= 
boat, and twelve ſchoots.] .- 
Admiralty Office, Aug. 31. 
Lient. Clay, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Kent, arrived this mornin 
with a diſpatch from admiral lord 
Duncan, K. B. to Mr, Nepean, 
ſecretary of the Admiralty, of which 
the following is a copy 
Kent, at anchor off the Texel, Aug. 
; 23838, 1799. 


8 | 
„Be pleaſed to acquaint the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
that I ſhall go on from my letter 
of the 25th inſt. and ſay—lt ble 
ſo freſh on Sunday that we cou 
not approach the land; but the 
weather becoming more moderate 


on Monday, the whole of the fleet, 
with the tranſports, were at anchor 


cloſe in ſhore by noon on that 
day. I ſhall not enter into detail 
of the landing the troops, or what 
happened on Tueſday, as their 


lordfhips will have that ſtated b 


yice-admiral Mitchell ; ſuffice -it to 


| ſay, the troops rowed towards t 
who are to be ſent to France as 'N 


hore at day-break,. and land 


though immed ae oppoſed b 


5 
numbers, and from. that time. ti 


half paſt four P. M. were con- 
fortreſs of q Mantua, as well as / | pe M N * 


tinually in action. However, 


gallantry of the Hritiſh tro ps ſur- 
"mounted alt difficulties,” an Ir6ve 6 
the enemy wherever they met them, 


The 


on with 


. 
be Ratiſvaw Ruffian ſhip got 
aſhore on the South Haik, in com- 


ing to the anchorage, where ſhe 


remained ſome time in great danger, 
but by timely aſſiſtance 

ertion of her capiain and | 
in getting out ſome of the guns 
and lightening her, ſhe was got of, 
and laſt night reported to be again 
fit for ſervice. At five P. M. the 


Belliqueux, with her convoy from 


the Downs, anchored. This day 
it blows ſtroag from the weſtward 
with a great ſurf, ſo that I fear 
little can be done; but I am ſure 
the vice-admiral will avail himfelf 
of 'every opportunity to carry on 
the fervice, as ] never witnefſed 
more attention and perſeverance, 
in ſpite of moſt unfavourable 
weather, to get the troops landed; 
and nothing ſhall be wanting on 
— part towards furniſhing him 
with way aid in my powef, in 
order to bring the buſineſs to a 
bappy termination. 
1 : Jam, &c. 
Duncan. 


P. S. Eight P. M. The weather 
is ſtill bad; but a lugger is juſt 
returned with an anſwer to a letter 
T wrote vice-admiral Mitchell this 
morning, by which 'I find the 
Helder. Point was laſt night evacu- 
ated, and the guns in it ſpiked up. 
The lieutenant of the lugger like- 
wiſe reports, that the general and 
vice-admiral had not ſent off their 
diſpatches; and as I think it of the 
greateſt conſequence that govern- 


ment ſhould. have the earlieſt 
notice, I detach a cutter with this 


Intereſting intelligence, although it 
was my original intention only to 
have ſent one away after the general 
und vice: admiral had forwarded 

cir-diſpggches ; and as I have not 
time to alter my other letter to you 


of this date, I beg to refer 


PRINCIPAL 
jeſty's ſhip Kent, an intelligent 
defervin 


2 


[Auguſt, 


» for further 
AN. 


Extraft of a letter from capt. Cun- 
u of his majeſiy's ſhip 
2 „ to Evan Nepean, eſq. 

ed Plymouth Sound, Augu 


28, 1799. 8 
1 Nes. ſatisfaction to ineloſe, 
for the information of the lords 
commiſhoners of the admiralty, 
the copy of a. letter addreſſed to 
lord Keith, . 
Clyde, Plymouth Sound, Aug. 28, 179% 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Jn 
that on the 2oth inſt. at half paſt 
eight A. M. Cordovan light-houſe 
bearing E. by 8. fix or ſeven 
leagues, I diſcovered two fail in the 
8. W. to which I gave chace and 
ſoon perceived that they were 
ſtanding towards us, which they 
continued wo do until his majeſty's 
ſhip under my command was 
within two miles of them, when 
they both bore up and made fail, 
going large on different tacks. 1 
continued to chaſe the largeſt, and 
ſoon brought her to action, whicd 
was maintained with great gallantry 
on the part of the enemy, until 
his ſhip was wholly diſmantled, 
and had received ſeveral ſhot be- 
tween wind and water; when L 
Veſtale, a French frigate of thirty” 
fix guns, twelve - pounders, and 
235 men, commanded by Mor- 
feur P. M. Gaſpard, ſtruck to ti 
majeſty's ſhip Clyde Her con- 
ſort, the Sageſſe, of thiriy gumh 
availing elf of the vicinity 
the Garonne, had got ſo much 
ſtart of us that any purſuit of 
would have been unavailing. 1 
Clyde's officers and men conduct 


themſelves muchto my ſatisfsck 


_w wr we TT. 


= 


S TSC 


STe Ta. 


— 


A 


©» 


«? ve, 25 
1799] 


4 e, that wo, — 
anch — paſſengers, whom the 
landed at - Paſſage ; fram which 
— ſhe had ſailed two days on 
way to Rochefort, in company 
with the Sageſſe, who had lately 
arrived from Guadaloupe. In- 
eloſed is a liſt of the. killed and 
wounded. 
LT have the honour to be. 4c. &c. 
Cn CUNNINGHAM. 
Liſt of killed and, woundedi+./ 
Clyde. —W..Gatt, quarter: .maC- 
ter, and ohn Hurne, private 
marine, illed 3; Jahn Tu er, 8. 
Collins, and 2 Gardiner, Iea- 
men, wounde 09 LI31V9% 964 
La. Veſtale,—Ten ſeamen; and 
marines killed; two; officers. 
twenty ſeamen and marines wo 
ed; one officer, and ſeveral ſeamen 
fiace dead of theit wound. 
CRALLES APA 


Ang 

er, Sept. a, 1 

A dip of- which; the Tc 

gisa IL . — re · 

et —_ enry 
7 — of. ate 


W Kul. Ti 


2 fon. ſeries of bad weather, 
wa, is * ROW at this ſeaſon 
fr e our; of . 
__ 1 engaged, 08 it. any with 


o O Nes 


»#] *tageous, hav rr 
Alnchell ani * 


oft 


4 * 
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F upport from - me to fell his efunpl of zeal 
the Selt Bd wh 'ch an&-perſeverance, in ich I'wa 
1, was tniconaged by che changer that 
anima —— * e mamerou con Foy collected. 
tical an mares texing: tumiöns. 15-120 as our determination not to 
He has. Joſt * — 2 F from the; reſolution of at- 
ew; 24T Friſe 4am @ vc: the Helder, unleſs we 
Domingo z. e Should, have been prevented by 


ide. want of water and proviſions. 
On the forenoon of the 21ſt inſt, 


| the weather proved ſo favourable 


that we ſtood in upon the Dutch 
coaſt, and had made every prepa- 
ration to land on the 22d, when 
we were forced to ſea by 4 heavy - 
gale of wind, ' 
It was not until the evening of 
the 25th that the 'wenther began 
once more to clear up, 
Ons the 26th we came to anchor 
near the ſhore of the Helder, and 
on the 27th, in the morning, the 
8 began to diſembark at day - 
Altbough the enemy did not 
poſe our landing, yet the gel 
dviion bad ſcarcely begun to 
mave forward, before they got into 
action, which continued from five 
in the morning until three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 
The enemy had aſſembled a "ey 
confiderable body of infaq 


walry, and artiflery, near Ca 2 


Oge, and made _ attacks 
on our right with fre 

Our tion was 90 oh dge of 
ſand - ſtretching” along the 
coal} from north to ſouth. Our 
R. right flank wasutiavoida . 
to the force of a enemy, 
We had now bite ſuſßeient ground 
on our right to form more ö 
18 line; yet, n the whole; 

„ thou "Angular, was 

on in our fitiatfon, - vans 


1 
W 
ab frirly . 

worn 


— 


65) 
worn out, and obliged to retire in 
the eyening toa poſition two leagues 


In his rear. 


© The conteſt was arduous, and 
the loſs has been conſiderable. 
We have to regrer many valuable 
. officers loſt to the ſervice, who have 
either fallen or been diſabled 
their wounds. The corps princi- 
pal'y engaged were the reſerve 
under the command of colonel Mac- 
donald, conſiſting of the 23d aud 
55th regiments. | 
The regiments of major-general 
- Coote's. brigade, which have been 
much engaged, were the queen's, 
the 27th, 29th, and 85th regiments. 
Major-gen. D'Oyley's brigade was 
brought into the action towards 
the cloſe of the day, and has ſuſ- 
tained ſome loſs. Yael 
As the enemy ſtill held the Helder 


witha garriſon of near two thouſand. 


men, it was determined to attack it 
before day - break on the morning 
of the 28th, and the brigade under 
major-geti, Moore, ſupported by 
major -· gen Burrard's, were deſtined 
for this ſervice; but about eight” 
. o'clock yeſterday evening the Dutch 
fleet in the Mars Diep got under 
weigh, and the garriſon was with- 
drawn, taking their route through 
the marſhes towards“ Medenblic, 
having previouſly ſpiked the guns 
on the batteries, and deſtroyed ſome 
of the carriages. About nine at 
night major-gen. Moore, with the 
ſecond bittation of the royals, and 
the gad regiment, under the com- 
mand of lord Huntley, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this important poſt, in 
. 'which he found à numerous ar- 
tillery of the beſt kind, both of 
heavy and held train. 
All that part of the Dutch fleet 
in the Nieuve Diep, together with 
rheir naval magazine at Nieuve 


Werk, fell into our hands this killed, two ſabalterns wounded. 
__- morning; a full detail of which it 


— 


rr 


courſe of the day, though wounded, 


whom I beg leave to recommend 


Sir Ralph Abercrombie. K 
in the Aden off the Helden on 
the 27th Aug. 1799. 


4a brigade of be greuadte 


x 


september, 


is not in my power to ſend. This 
day we have the ſatisfaction to ſee 
the Britiſii flag flying in the Mars 
Diep, and part of the 5000 men, 
under the command of major-gen. 
Don, difembarking, under the bat- 
teries of the Helder. PODS 
During the courſe of the action, 
T had the misfortune to loſe the 
ſervice of lieut.-gen. Sir James 
Pulteney, from a wound he re- 
ceived in his arm, but not before 
he had done himſelf the greateſt 
honour ; and J was fully ſenfible of 
the loſs of him. Major-general 
Coote\ ſupplied his place with 
ability. | 
Coldnel Macdonald, who com- 
manded the reſerve, and who was 
very much engaged during the 


did not quit the field. 
Lieut. col. Maitland, returning 
to England, to go on another ſer- 
vice, and major Kempt, my aide. 
du-camp and bearer of this letter, 


to your notice and protection, 
will be able to give any further 
information which may be te. 
quired. | 

A lift” of killed and wounded, 
as far as we have been able to i. 
certain it, accompanies this letter. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
.- RATLTNH ABBRCROMBIE: 
To the right hon. Henry 


Dundas, &. | 
Head - quarters, X 1d - Lua 
and 


Alg. 28, 1799. 
Return of the killed, wonnded, 
miſſing; of his majeſtys forces 
under the command of ger 


eng 
Tond 


Detachment of the royal 
neers. — One lieutenant - © 


. 


$ 2.2 = > 


S 


miſſing. | 


* 


two rank and file, killed; one 
captain, two ſerjeants, forty-eight 
rank and file, wounded ; one rank 
and ſi e miſſing. | BY F. 290 
—— bd Vatiioh of the 1ſt 
regiment of the guards. — One 
captain, thirteen” rank and file, 
wounded. Lt nd Lp 
ad brigade of the iſt battalion of 
the Coldſtream regiment, Seven 
rank and file wounded ; one rank 
and file miſſing. *'- 
3d brigade of the zd, or queen's 
iment of foot, Two rank and 
file kiſſed; one ſubaltern, one ſer- 
jeant, twenty-one rank and file, 
wounded; one rank and file 


——— 27th regiment of foot.— 
One ſubaltern, one ſerjeant, fix 
rank and file, killed; one lieutenant- 
colonel, one ſerjeant, forty-three 


rank and file, wounded; ſeven rank 


and ple miſſing. wc) 
d brigade of the-29th regiment 
of foot. Three rank and file killed; 
one. captain, one ſubaltern, three 
ſerjeants, one drummer, thirty rank 
and file, wounded, n 
—— 69th ditto.— One ſerjeant, 
thirteen rank and file, wounded. 

— ch ditto.— Eight rank 
and file killed; one major, one 
captain, two ſubalterns, twenty - 
nine rank and file, wounded; fix- 
teen rank and file miſſing. 

The. reſerve. 23d battalion of 
the royals, Eighteen rank and file 
killed ; three captains, five ſerjeants, 
lixty.nine rank and file, wounded. 

5th ditto. One ſerjeant, twelve 
rank and file, killed; one colonel, 
two captains,” five ſerjeants, fixty- 
one rank and file, woundec. 

Total. — One leutenaqrt-cojonel, 


one ſubaltern, three e ffey- , 


one rank and file, 
colonel, one lieutenant-egfontl, one 
or, nine captains, ix Myakerns, 
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talion of the guards,—One ſerjeant, 


eighteen ſerjeants, one drummer, 
334 rank and tile, wounded; twentys 
hx rank and file miſſing. - 4 
: 7 C205 | - AY 
Return of officers killed and 
* wounded, 
Lieutenant-colonel Smollett, of 
the 1ſt regiment of the guards, 
brigade major of 1 brigade; lieu- 
tenant-colunel Hay, of, the royal 
engineers; lieutenant Crow, of 
the 3d brigade of the 27th re- 
giment of foot, Killed. | 
- Lieut gen. Sir James Pulteney, 
bart: ſecond in command; the ho- 
ourable colonel John Hope, of the 
25th foot, deputy adjutanc-general ; 
lieut.-col. Murray, of the zd regi- 
ment of guards, aſſiſtant quarter- 
maſter general; captain Arthur 
M Donald, of the 5th Weſt-India 
regiment, aſſiſtant quarter · maſter 
1 Manners, of the 
2d regiment, aide du-camp to 
major-gen. Coote ; lieut. Chapman 
and lieut. Squire, of the royal en- 
gineers; captain Gunthorpe, of the 
i ſt brigade of the grenadier battalion 
of the guards; captain Ruddock, 
of the iſt hrigade of the 34 bat- 
talion of the if regiment of guards; 
lieut. Swan, of rhe zd brigade of 
the 2d, or queen's regiment; lieut.- 
col. Graham, of the zd brigade of 
the 25th "regiment of foot; capt. 
Wyatt and Heut. Grove, of the 3d 
brigade of the 29th regiment of foot; 
myor-Otley, capt. M*Intob; ſieut. 
Traverſe, lieut. Berry, of the 3d 
brigade of the 85th. regiment of 
foot, wounded.” 1 IE 
+ "The reſerve, —Capt: Berry, capt. 
Ellis, eapt. hon. G M*Donald; of 
the zzd regimetit offfodt;; colonel 
M*Donald, captai Brown, captain 
Power, volunteer J. M*Gregor, of 
_— oth regiment'of foot, wounded. 
Oe non commiſſioned * officer 
and four gunnegs of the royal ar- 


* 


1 


- 


ORE ws 


I traafmit, 


Piece 


of the Ruflian 5 

dra too much w? 
get into the harbor, I have return- 
ed with them to this aneborage; 


weigh at eight 
5 morning, 1 
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rank and file of the gad regiment, 
drowned in landing. 

N. B. The caſualties in the 
general ff noticed in the detail, 

ut not in the body of the return. 

„ Ax, Hos, 

L. deut. -col. A. A. General. 
© Admiralty Office, Sept. a, Cap- 


- 
9 
* 


| ain Hope, of his majeſty's ſhi 


Kent, and captain Oughton, of his 
majeſty's ſhip Ifis, arrived this after- 
"noon, with a diſpatch from ad- 
miral lord viſcount Duncan, of 
which the following is a c: 
>; Kent, : 

day, Sept. 1, 1799. 
for the * mg el 
of my lords commiſſioners of the 
fray letter to me from vice- 
admiral Mitthell, giving a diſtin 
detail of the great ſucceſs 'with 
which. it. has plexſed Almighty God 


- 


to crown his majeſty's arms. The 


boldneſs of the vice-admiral in run- 


ning in an open ſhore with ſo nu- 


merous a fleet, and in ſo very un- 


| ſertled weather, could only be e- 
_ qualled by the gallantry of Sir 
Ralph A ie and hi 


beteromb s brave 


formidable oppoſition, — Waring 


the whole of the conflict on Tuei- 
day I could plainly 
vaſt ſuperiority of the Britiſh troops 


receive the 


over thofe of the enemy, though 


oppoſed with obſtinacy; and, in 
juſtice to both the land and ſea ſer- 


ec, I muſt ſay that I never in 
my life witneſſed more unanimity 
and zeal than has pervaded all 


_ _ ranks to bring the expedition to 
ies pref happy iſſue. 


inding the Kent, w 


gun ip, to 


ting under 


BY or! Friday 


but previous to 


had to ſee 


PRINCIPAL 


Aldborough, Sun- 


landing in the face of a moſt 


ith ſeveral 


to be able to 


September, 
vice-admiral Mitchell, with the 
men of war, tranſports, and armed 
veſſels, in a. fair way of enterin 
the Texel, with a fiir wind, 

have not the leaſt doubt but the 
whole of the Dutch fleet were in 
our poſſeſhon by nodn on that 


day. | 

| Theſe diſpatches willbe delivered 
by captains Hope and Oughton, 
both able and intelligent officers, 
and who will give their lordſhips 
more ſatisfatory information re- 
lative to our ſucceſsful operations. 
I ſhall now only add my fincere 
congratulations to their lordſhips 
on this great event, which I think 
in its conſequences may be ranked 
among one of the greateſt that has 


happened during the war. 
FO | Tam, sit, &c. 
a Dvuxcas.. 


P. S. The winds having proved 
unfavourable, has occaſioned my 
anchoring here; but I ſhall pro- 
ceed to Yarmouth as ſoon as the 
weather moderates, 
| This, at anchor off the Text, 

—4 the 29th, 1799 


Lo „ 

In 74 former letter I bad the 
honour to write your lordſhip, 
there. mentioned the reaſons thit 
had determined Sir Ralph Aber. 
crombie and myſelf not to per 
ſevere longer than the 26th in out 
reſolution to attack the Helder - 
Port of the Texel, unleſs the w 
became more moderate. Fortu- 

nately the gale abated that ww ; 

and although a very heavy 10 
continued to ſet in from the north 

ward, Ithought a moment 1 f. 
to be loft in making the fin . 
tempt. The fleet therefore bore p 
"to take the anchorage, and 1 1 
to ſte the tranſports, 7 

the bombs, floops, and Fun 
ſets in their ſtations to core: 


"Landingof- the troops by thi! 


_— 


. 


— — 
* — 


27991, 


| Ingly all in the 


and glorious intrepi 
troops mp td ſoon drove. the 


afternoon, of that day, when 


the fignal was made to prepare for 


landing, The general, however, 
not thinking it prudent to begin 
diſembarking ſo late on that day, 
it was determined to delay it until 


two in the morning of the 27th. 
The intervening time was occupied 
in making the former arrangements pi 


more complete, and by explaining 
to all the captains individually.my 
ideas fully to them, that the ſervice 
wight profit by their united ex- 
ertions. The troops were accord- 
ats by three 
o'clock; and the ſigual being made 
; row kg can _—_ t 1 
of gun-brigs, floops of war, an 
bombs, © — NN and well - 
directed fire to ſcour the beach, 
and a landing was effected with 
little toſs. After the firſt party had 
re the ſhore, I went with Sir 
alph Abercrombie, that I might 
{uperintend the landing of the reſt ; 
and with _ aid of t 2 
captains, who appeared animated 
with var one mind, the whole 


were diſembarked with as great re - 


gularity as poffible. The ardour 
y which the 


enemy from the neareſt Sand- Hills; 


and the preſence af Sir Ralph 
Aberctombie himſelf, whoſe ap- 
| prom e gave conhdence. to all 


ured 40 us, after a long and very 


Warm conteſt, the poſſeſhon of the 
Whole neck of land between Kick 
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own captain, to the Helder Point 
laſt evening, to bring off the pilots; 
and he is returned with enough to 
take in all the ſhips neceſſary to re- 
during the remaining force of the 
Dutch fleet, which I am determined 

Ils of Amſter- 


ions 
bonour 
to execute under your immediate 
eye; a behaviour which added to 
my wiſh to do all in my power to 
forward the views of Sir Ralph 


_ Abercrombie. 


It is impoſſible for me ſufficiently 
to expreſs my admiration of the 
bravery and condu of the general 
and the whole army, or the unani- 
mity with which our whole opera- 
tions were carried on; the army 
and navy, on this occaſion, havin 
(to uſe a ſeaman's phraſe) pulled 


\ 


heartily together, _ 
Where the exertions of all you 
did me the honour to put under m 
orders have been ſo great, it is al 
moſt impoſible to particulari 
any: but capt. Oughton has had 
ſo much to do, from the firſt em- 
darkiog of the troops to the preſent 
moment, and has ſhown ſelf ſo 


. 


* 


(toz) 


has gained may be highly uſeful to 
be communicated to their. lord- 
ſhips of the admiralty, N 
_ The manner in Fhich the cap- 
tains, officers, and ſeamen landed 
from the. fleet, behaved while get- 
ring, the Fares and ammunition 
along to the army, requires m 

articular e wad dts Tr 6 | 
include in an eſpecial manner the 
Ruſſian detachment of boats, from 
whoſe aid and moſt orderly be- 
haviour the ſervice was much be- 
neficed: thgged, EE 
I am, alſo much indebted to 
capt. Hope, for the clear manner 
in which he communicated to me 
your lordſhip's ideas at all times, 
when ſent to me by your lordſhip 
for that -purpoſe, as every thing 
was better underſtood, from ſuch 
explanation than they could other- 
wiſe have been by letter. * 8 
Ix is. in Dollible for me to furniſh 
1985 jordthip at preſent with any 
] 


liſt of the killed and wounded, or 
milling ſeamen, gr of thoſe that 


"beach in landing the troops, hav- 
1 0 e ide made = but 
J. am very ſorry to lay, that I was 
2 nyſelf witneſs to rent boats 

ea in the ſurf, in which I 


Fear ſeveral lives were loſt, I have 
the honour to be, cc. 
I , e. 
70 the right hon. admiral lord 

.., viſcqunt '- Duncan, com- 

... mander in chief, xc. 
Liſt of men of war, &c, taken 
poſſeſſion of in the Nieuve Diep. 

. Broederſchap {guard-ſhip), of 


84 guns. 1 
. ; 4 163"? ; 4 54 „hn 
- Velwagting, of 64 günz. 
, Heldin, of 32 guns. 
Venus, of 24 guns. 


5 x alk, of 24 guns, EMS 4. 

Pit * er va, of 24 , r. ne 

Hecker, of 4; guns. | 
+ b » «a 7 Py * * 


„ 


* 
r 
— 


„„ 


were unfortunately drowned on the 


[Septemb x, 


And about 13 Iadiamen aud 
tranſports. A. Mircne I, 

4 : Admiralty 2 ee, Sept. 2. 
Diſpatches. of which the follow ing 
are copies, were this morning 
received by Mr. Nepean from 

. rear-admiral lord Nelſon, com- 
. manding his majeſty's ſhips aug 
_ veſſels in the Mediterranean. 
Foudroyant, Naples Bay, Aug. 1. 

I have the honour to Fasel 
you copies of my, letters to the 
commander in chief, with its ſeve- 
ral incloſures, and moſt ſincerely 
congratulate, their lordſhips on the 
entire liberation of the kingdom 
of Naples from the French rob- 
bers, for by no other, name can 
they be called for their conduct in 
th's kingdom This happy event 
will not, I'am ſure, be the. leſs ac- 
ceptable from being principally 


brought about by part of the crews 


of hi; majeſty's ſhips under my 
orders, under the command of 
captain Trowbridge, His merits 
ſpeak for themſelves ; his own mo- 
Gay makes it my duty to ſtate, 
that to him alone is the chief merit 
due, The commendation beſtowed 
on the brave and excellent captain 
Hallowell will not eſcape their 
lordſhipsꝰ notice, any more than the 
exceeding good conduct of cap!all 
Oſwald, colonel Strickland, captain 
Creſwell, to whom [ ordered the 
temporary rank of major, and a 
the officers and men of the marine 
corps; alſo the party of artiller?, 
and the officers and men landed 
from the Portugueſe ſquad ron. 
.-I-muſt not omit to ſtate, that 
captain Hocd,. with a garriſon 
ſeamen in Caſtel Nuovo, has for 
theſe five. weeks very much col. 


tributed to the peace of the capital; 


and Naples, I am told, was never 


more quiet than under his di- 


rections. 
22 233 . 


I Ifend 
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I ſend captain Oſwald, of the 
perſeus bomb, with this letter, and 
I have put lieut. Henry Compton 
who bas ſerved with me ſince 
January, 1796, as a lieutenant) 
nto the Perſeus ; and I beg leave 
to recommend theſe two ofhcers as 
higbly meriting promotion, I have 
the honour to be, &c. 
uten ag | Nelson. 


Bunde, Boy of Naples, 
| ug. "17, 1799- 
My Lord, 


I have the honour to tranſmit 


vou à copy of captain "Trow- 


ridge's letter to me, and the ca- 
pitülation of Capua and Gaeta, 
&c. Too much praiſe cannot be 
iven to captain Trowbridge, tor 


is wonderful exertion in bringing 


about theſe happy events, and in 
ſo ſhort a ſpate of time. Captain 
Hallowell has alſo the greateſt me- 
rit. Captain Oſwald, whom I ſent 
to England with a copy of a letter, 
1s an officer moſt highly deſerving 
22 J have put lieutenant 
enry Compton, who has ſerved 
as a lieutenant with me from Janu- 
ary 1796, into the Perſeus bomb, 


in his room, and whom I recom- 


mend to your lordſhip. 

I fincerely congratulate your 
lordſhip on the entire liberation of 
the kingdom of Naples from a band 
of robbers ; and am, with the great- 
eſt reſpect, &c, &. 

NEL6ON. 


To the right bon. lord 
Keith, K. B. comman- _. . - 
My Lord 
marched, on the 20th inſt. 


der in chief, &c. 
. Culleden, Naples Ray, July 29. 
y Lord, 
2 to your lordthip's or- 
. with the Engliſh and Portugueſe 
troops from Naples, and arrived at 


Caſerta the following: morning. 


er reſting the people, we march- 
kd, and encamped near Capua. The 
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Swiſs under colonel. Tchudy, the 
cavalry, under general Acton, and 
the different corps of infantry un- 
der general. Boucard and colonel 
Gams, took up their appointed ſi- 
tuations; the former to the left of 
our camp, and the latter to the 
right of the river. „ 
On the 224, a bridge of pon- 
toons was thrown over the river, 


to eſtabliſh a communication; bat- 


teries of guns and mortars were 
immediately begun within 500 
yards of the enemy's works, and 
on the 25th the gun battery of four 
24: pounders, another with two 


howitzers, and two mortar- batteries, 


were opened, and kept up a con- 
ſtant and heavy fire, which was re- 


turned by the enemy from eleven 
on the 26th . 


pieces of cannon ; 
trenches were opened, and new bat- 
teries, begun within a few yards of 
the acis. vt | L 
he enemy, on finding our ap- 
proach ſo rapid, ſent out the in- 
cloſed terms, which I rejected is 
toto, and offered in return the in- 
cloſed capitulation, Which the 
rench general agreed to, and fign- 
ed the following. morning at fix 
o'clock, The French garriſon 
marchedqut this morving at 3 A. M. 
and grounded their arms, and pro- 
ceeded to Naples under the efcort 
of 400 Engliſh marines and two 
ſquadrons of general Acton's 
In performing this ſervice, I feel 
much indebted to captains Halla- 
well and Oſ wald, t9 whoſe abilities 
and exertions | attribute the reduc- 
tion of the place in ſo ſhort a time, 
as they ſtaid niglt and day in the 
field to forward the erecting of the 
batteries, I alſo beg leave to re» 
commend leutenant-coionel Strick- 
lind and major Creſwell, the of- 


ficers and marines, for their con- 


ſtant and unremitted attention, as 
valry. » e 


(G4) 


= 


well * 


1 
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well as the officers and men of her 
moſt faithful majeſty the queen of 
Portugal. The Rufhan forces, un- 


der captain Ruilie, rendered every. 


aſſi ſtance. Generals Acton and 


| _ Boucard, and colonel Gams, merit 
| © much for their zeal in cheerfully 
performing all the differ nt ſervices 


that aroſe. Colonel, Fchugy's zeal 


merits great attention, for his (on- 


Nant readineſs to ſchd working 


parties to the batteries, as well as 


puſhing his men forward on all oc- 
caſions. Th 
To M. Monfrere, a volunteer 


| gentleman from the Sea - horſe, 
whom I had the honour to recom- 


mend to your lordſhip's notice at 
St. Elmo, I feel indebted for his 


great ability and affiſtance as an en- 
5 gineer, which forwarded our opera- 


tions much. 
Lieutengnts Lowcay 


- who ſerved as aides-du-camp to 


me, have alſo great merit, as well 
as Mr. Greig, an officer in tie Ruſ- 
fian ſervice (ſerving as a volunteer 


in his majeſty's ſhip under my com- 


mand), whom I beg your lordſhip 
to recommend to the court of Pe- 
terſburg as a promiſing officer. 
Count de: Lucci, chief of the 
Etat-major, was unremitting in his 
attention. I have the honour to 
incloſe to your lordſhip a return of 
the ordnance ſtores and proviſions 
found in Capua, as well as à re- 
turn of the garriſon (hot including 
Jacobins) which were ſer ing wit 
the French. I have the honour, to 


| be, &c. k 1 0 
(Signed) T. Taowen loss. 


The right honourable lord 
Nelſon, K. B &c. * 
Articles of the capitulation con- 
cluded between the troops of his 
Sic Han majeſty and his allies, 
and the garriſon of Capua. 
Art. 1. The French garriſon, 


 Cilalpine, and Poloneſe, of Capua, 


lies, a 


and Davis, a 


* 
* ,4 
% 
\ 


+ 


ſhall ſurrender priſoners of war to ' 
3 majeſty and his al- 
ſhall not ſerve againſt an 
of the powers actually at war wi 
the renublic until regularly ex- 
changed. . 

Art- 2. The Engliſh grenadiers . 
mall rake poſſeſſion of the two 
gates, and of the town, after the ar- 
ticles ſhall have been exchanged, 

Art. 3. The French garriſon 
ſnall march out of the town to- 
morrow, bearing their arms, and 


with drums beating. The troops 


ſhall lay do vn their arms and colours 
outſide the gate; and a detach- 
ment of Engliſh, Ruthan, Portu- 
gueſe, .and Neapolitan troops ſhall 
take poſſeſſion of the place to-mor- 


row night, | 
The officers ſhall retain 


Art. 4. 
their arms, { wy 

Art. 5. The garriſon ſhall be 
embarked on board the Engliſh 
ſquadron until the neceſſary ſhip- 
ping can be provided for tranſport- 
ng it to France. It ſhall be eſcort- 
ed, under the guarantee of the Eng- 
gliſh, to Naples. Wire 

Art, 6. When the Engliſh grena- 
diers ſhall have taken poſſeſhon of 
the place, all the ſubjects of his Si- 
cilian majeſty ſhall. be delivered up 
to the allies. | * 

Art. 7, A guard of French ſol- 
diers ſhall be iſtationed round the 
French colours, to prevent their 
being deſtroy ed. This guard (hall 


re-rain ſo ſtationed until the whole 


of the garriſon ſhall have marched 
out, and until it ſhall have been re- 
lieved by an Engliſh officer and 

ard, to whom orders ſhall be — 
to haul down the French colours, 
and to hoiſt thoſe. of his Sicilian 


majeſt "1 

| Art. 8. All private proper 
ſhall be ſecured to its proprietors | 
and all public property given up N 
with the place. r 


1799. 


Art. 9. The fick, who may not 
de in a condition to be removed, 
ſhall remain at Capua, under the 
care of French ſurgeons, and de 
maintained at the ex of the 
republic, and ſhall be ſent to France 
as ſoon as poſſible after their 
cure. 


dor, th year of the French 


republic, 28th July, 1799. 
- (Signed) 
neral of brigade com- 

manding at Capua. 
Thomas TrowenIDGE, 
captain of his Britanaic 
—_— ſhip Culloden, 
| commander in chief 


the ſiege of Capua. 
Da Dae”) marſhal 
* commanding his Sicilian 
majeſty's troops. 
BviLIte, captain-lieutenant 
_ —_— of his 
mperial majeſty's troops 
at the ſiege of - Ak 
——— commander of the 


ſeſlion 1 ” 0 


Done at Capua, the 6th Thermi-- 


bol the p 
I®ARDON, ge- 


of the forces employed at 
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Art. 3. The French garriſon ſhall _ 
de allowed to remove all their ef- 
fects, being perſonal or private 
«eh but all public property ſhall 

gen up with the place. ug 

ft. 4. No ſubjeR of his Sicilian 
majeſty ſhall be ſent to France with 
the French garrifon, but the whole, 
without exception, given up to the 
officer 1 to take poſſeflion - 
Ih 

Art. 5. The fick belonging to 
the carrifon ſhall be taken care of 
by their own ſurgeons, at the ex- 
2 of the French republic, and 

all be ſent to France as ſoon aſter 
their cure as poſſiblGae. 
Art. 6. Adetachment of his Sici- 
lian majeſty's troops or of his allies 
Mall take poſſeſſion of the place two 
hours after this capitulation ſhall _ 
have been delivered; and the em- 


barkation of the garrifon ſhall have 


effect twenty-four hours after the 
gates are given up, according as 
may be agreed upon and ſettle) de- 
tween the reſpectire commanding 
officers, 


Ottoman troops at the Done To * the 12th Ther- 
| mi 5 t Fear, 1 I 
Articles for the ſurrender of the 1799.) AL: Whats 
I town of Gaeta. (Signed) General Acton, _ 

Art, I, Confidering that the ' Nzx18g0N. | : 
garriſon of Gaeta has not been re- Gtr AR Don, general | 
gularly befieged, 'bat only block. of brigade. 
aded, his majeſty the .king of the Return of cannon and the garriſon 
Two Sicilies will allow' the troops . . at Capua. 
of the ſaid garriſon to march out of Ordnance from twenty-four to 
the place with the honours of war, four-pounders—108 ſerviceable, ten 
_ with them their firelocks, unferviceable. f 1 
onets, ſwords, and cartouch - box - French troop 199 officers, 2618 
es, without deeming them priſoners non-commiſſioned officers and pri- 

rar on their being ſent to France. vates. 436 
5 —.— 1 — =o ed 12,000 muſquets. 

N ace deli- 414. 00 muſquet. cartridges filled. 
vered up free of pillage, and with- " wei 5 
out any partof th „ 

or injured, to the cer 
— be? Return of * on the garriſon 


Ordnance —filty- eight braſs guns, 
4h from 


x 


* 
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from twenty four to eigbteen pound- 
ers; twelve iron fix ditto; two 
braſs. four ditto; four mortars, 
twelve · inch; nine ditto, ten- inch; 
with, an immenſe quantity of pow- 
der and ather garriſon 2 5 
French troops Eighty- three of- 
ficers, 1415 privates; beſides re- 
| . yy be ok n 
8 miratt ce, 1. 3, 1799. 
Da Collier, of his majelly's 
hip Iſis, arrived this day with dif- 
patches from vice-admiral Mitchell 
to Evan Nepean, eſq. ſecretary of 
the admiralty, of which the follow- 
ing are copies | | 
Il, at anchor at the Red Buoy, near 
me Vlieur, Auguſt 30, 1799, 
S 
f, 
LT have the very great ſatisfaction 
to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of my lords commiſſioners of 
- the admiralty, that the whole of the 
Dutch fleet. near the Vlieter ſur- 
rendered to the ſquadron under my 
-, command. without firing a gun; 
agreeable to a ſummons | ſent this 
morning. The Dutch. ſquadron 
was to be held for the orders of his 
ſerene highneſs the prince of Orange, 
and the orders I may receive from 
the lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty for my further proceedings. 
- T have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 
*_ © (Signed) A. MitcnELL. 
Evan Nepean, eſq. | 
Vs, at anchor at the Red Buoy, near 
© the Vlieter, Auguſt 31, 1799. 


„„ SR, | 


It blowing ſtrong from the ſouth- 
weſt, and alſo the flood-tide,' 1 
could not ſend away my ſhort let- 
ter of laſt night; I therefore have, 


in addition, to requeſt you will lay 


before the lords commiſſioners of 

the admiralty, that on the morning 

of yeſterday I got the ſquadron un- 

der weigh at five o'clock, and im- 

mediately formed the line of battle, 
And to prepare for battle, | 


PRINCTP AL 


3 up a flag of truce with tuo 


In leſs than the time they fe. 


of Orange, for my further proceed: 


ings. to incloſe 


admiral, and alſo a liſt of te Du 


2 


In running in, two of the line 
of battle ſhips, Ratiſvaw and Ame- 
rica; and the Latona frigate, took 
the ground. We paſſed the Helder 
Poi: t and Mars Diep, and conti- 
nued our courſe along the Texel 
in the channel that leads to the 
Vlieter, the Dutch ſquadron lying 
at anchor in a line at the Red Buoy 
in the eaſt · ſouth · eaſt courſe. 
The Latona frigate got off and 
Joined me; but as the two line-of- 
battle ſhips. did not, I clofed the 
line. About half paſt te I ſent 
captain Rennie of the Victor with 
a ſummons to the Dutch admiral, 
as it was lord Duncan's with that I 
ſhould do ſo; and in ber way ſhe 

utch captains from the Dutch ad- 
miral to me. Captain Rennie very 
properly brought them on board; 
and, from a converſation of a /ev 
minutes, I was induced to anchor 1! 
a line, a ſhort. diſtance from be 

Dutch ſquadron, at their carne! te- 
queſt, They returned with my fe- 

tive orders not to alter the poli 
tion of the ſhips, nor do any ting 
whatſoever to them, and in oae hour 
to ſubmit, or take the conſequences: 


turned with a verbal anſwer, that 
they ſubmitted according to tht 
ſummons, and ſhould confidetthen- 
ſelves (the officers) on parole, 

I heard from the lords commilion- 
ers of the admiralty, and the prince 


Ihave now the honour 
ou herewith the line of battle tn 
which the ſquadron advanced, X 
of my ſummons to the Pu 


fleet. L * 
Admiral Story's flag is do. | 
I have ſent an officer on boar = 
of his ſhips, to have an ©) 9 
and charge of them, as they ſo, 
ſelves requeſted that it ſho T ark 


4 
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the prince of Orange's ſtandard, 
many of them not having bad it be- 
lore, and they are now all under 
theſe colours. 5 

Toa maintain quiet among their 
creus, I iſſued a ſhott manifeſto, of 
which I alſo iucloſe, a copy here 
witb. DEI hin eg 
The animated exertions and con- 
duct of the whole ſquadron are far 
above any praiſe I can beſtow on 
them; but I ſhall eyer feel moſt ſen- 
fibly impreſſed on my heart their 
ſpirited conduct during the whole 
of this buſineſs. We have all felt 


ſovereign-and our country; and al- 
though the concluſion has not turn- 
ed out as we expected, yet the me · 
rit I may 

ſtill not < les dueto my. ſquadron ; 
and, if I had brought them to action, 
I truſt it would have added an- 
other laurel to the navy of England 
in this preſent war. The ep 
were aſtoniſhed and thunderſtruc 
at the approach of our ſquadron, 
never believing it; poſſible that we 
could ſo ſoon bave laid down the 
buoys, and led down.to them in line 
of battle in a channel where they 
themſclves go through with but 
one or two ſhips at a time. 

J have- ſent. lieutenant Collier 
with theſe diſpatches, who will give 
their lordſhips every information, 
as he has been employed in the 
whole of the communication with 
the Dutch ſquadron, and was alſo 
on ſhore with me as my aide-du- 
camp on the day of landing; _ 

I have the honour to be, c. 
1 | A. Mirenzrt. 
P. Since writing the above, I 
ceived the Dutch admiral's an- 
wer in writing, which I incloſe 
Lt 1 " RP ' N 1 | 
me of battle at noon, Aug. 30, 1500. 

Glatton, captain Charles Cove. 
fity-four guns, 343 men. 


OCCURRENCES. 
- - Lhave lte furpiſhed them with 


the ſame zeal for the honour of our- ... Melpomene, 


ay; in ſome meaſure, is 


bpPioſſeſſion of in the 
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Romney, captain John Lawford, - 
fifty guns, 343 men. { 
_ 6s, vice-admiral Mitchell, capt. 
James Oughton, fifty guns, 343 men. 
| Veteran. captain A. C. Dickſon, 
f xty four guns, 491 en. 
„Adeot, captain. T. Bertie, ſixty- 
four guns, 491 men. 
Belliqueug, captain R. Bulteel, 
ſixty- four guns, 491 wen. 
Monmouth, captain George Hart, 


xty · four guns, 491 men. 05 
Overyſſel, captain J. Bazely, ſixty- 
four guns, 491 men. k 
_- Miſtiſloff, + captain A. Moller, 
ſixty · ſix guns, 672 men. | 
tona, Shannon, 
Juno, and Lutine frigates. . 
. > , Givenon board the Ifis, 
in * Vlieter chan- 
nel, Aug. 30, 1799. 
ys M1iTCRELL. |, 
To, ———, captain of his 
majeſty's ſhip the, by © 
command of the vice- ad- 
r 23 
ße under ſail in line of lau, 
- SIR. Aug. 30. 
I defire you will inſtantly hoiſt 
the flag of his ſerene highneſs the 
prince of Orange. If you do, 2 | 
will be immediately conſidered as 
friends of the king of Great Britain, 
my moſt gracious ſovereign, other- 
wiſe take the conſequences. Pain» 
ful it will be to me for the loſs of 
blood it may occaſion, but the guilt 
will be on your own head. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
_ Your moſt obedient humble 
„ere, 8 
(Signed) AnDatew Mirenstr, 
Voicc-admiral and comman - 
| der in chief of his majeſ- 
+ +  ty's ſhips employed on the 
preſent expedition. 
Ta rear-admiral Story, or the 
commander in chief of the 
| Dut« h ſquadren. .. * r 
A lift ef the Dutch ſquadron taken 
Texel, by vice» 
admiral 


"4 
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admiral Mitchell, Aug. 30, 1799. 

aſhington ; rear-admiral St ry, 
capt. Capelle, ſeventy-ſour guns. 

' Guelderlatid ; capt, Waldeck, 


| fn bop gugs. | 


Admiral de Ruyter; capt. Hojj 
fixt eight SP) + — 10%s, 


Utrecht; capt. Kolf, ſixty · eight 


1] Js 
F Getberis ; capt. de Jong, ſixty- 
Eight guns. | | 1 
Leyden; capt. Van Braam, ſixty- 


* uns. Wer 
: ermer; capt; Eilbracht, 
ee guns. | 

©  Batavier; capt. Van Senden, 
fifty-four guns, under the Vlieter. 
wh Ampkitette; capt, Schutter, forty- 
four guns, under the Vlieter. 


Mars; capt. de Bock, forty- four 
8 | 


ns, | 

© Armbiſcads ; capt. Riverij, thirty» 
two guns, | 5 

SGalathea; capt, Droop, fixteen 

guns. K * © MrTcusLL. 
* r s 30, 1799. 

N 


underſgned, vice- 


in the ſervice of his majeſty the king 


of Great Britain, charged with the 
execution of the naval part of the 


expedition to reſtore the ſtadt- 


holder and the old and law ful con- 
ſtitution of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces guarantied by his majeſty, 
having agreed that, in conſequence 
of the ſummons to 'rear-admiral 


Story, the ſhips, after hoiſting the 


ancient colours, will be conſidered 


As in the ſervice of the allies of the 
Britiſh crown, and under the or- 


ders of his ſerene highneſs the here- 
ditary ſtadtholder, 28 and ad- 


miras- general of the Seven United 


"Provinces, has thought it proper to 
give an account of this agreement 
to the brave crews of the different 
' ſhips, and to ſummon them by 


the ſame to behave in a peaceable 
and orderly manner; ſo that no 


complaints may be repreſented b 


the officer the underſigneg wi 


ſend on board of each of the ſhips 
to keep proper order until the in- 
tentions of is majeſty, and his ſe 
rene highneſs the prince of Orange, 
as admiral-general, ſhall' be known, 
for the further deſtination of theſe 
ſhips, on account of which. diſ- 
patches will be immediately ſent off. 
And to make them aware, that in 
caſe their conduct ſhould not be ſo 2 
may be expected from the known 
loyalty and attachment of the Dutch 
navy to the illuſtrious houſe of 
Orange on this occaſion, any exceſs 
or irregularity will be puniſhed 
with the ſeverity which the difor- 
ders which may have been com- 
mitted merit. ; 
(Signed) Awpaew Mircuzrr. 
On board the Waſhing tor, anchored 
©” arider the I licter, Aug. 30. 
Admiral, — 
Neither your ſuperiority, nor the 
threat that the ſpilling of human 
'blood ſhould be laid to my account, 
could prevent 'my ſhowing you to 
the alf moment what I could do 
for my ſovereign, whom I acknow- 
ledge to be no other than the Bata- 
vian people and its repreſentatives, 
when your prince's and the 93 
flags have obtained their end. 1 
traitors whom I commanded *- 
fuſed to fight; and nothin remains 
to me and my brave officers but 
vain rage and the dreadful: reflec- 
tion of our preſent ſituation: J 
therefore deliver over to you the 
fleet which 1 commanded. Fron 
this moment it is — obligation 
to provide for the ſafety of my of 
ficers, and the few brave men who 
are on board the Batavia Bp 
I declare myſelf and my he 
priſoners of war, and remain 
conſidered as — ? ſpec 10 
R Dy * : S. STOR. 
To admiral Mitchell, command: 
ing his Britannic majeſty's 
ſquadron in the Texel. 12 
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Ii, at anchor at the Red Buoy, 
Rh, 2 the Fiicter, Aug. 31. 


| SIR, | 
Since my letter of the agth by 
pt. Oughton, I received a letter 
om capt. Winthrop, of the Circe, 
containing a more particular ac- 
count of the men of war, 8c, taken 
ton of in the New Diep than 
T had then in my power to ſend, 
of which you will receive 'a copy 
herewith for the information of m 
lords commiſſioners of the ad 
ralty, I have the honour, &c. 


db 900 A. MirczzLX. 
van Nepean, eſq. 
Suk, Helder, Aug. 28. 
I have the honour to inform you, 
that I this morning 
of the New Diep, with the ſhips 
and veſſels under mentioned, and 
alſo of the naval arſenal containin 
95 pieces of ordnance. A copy o 
the naval ſtores I will tranſmit you 
as ſoon as it can be made out, I 


took poſſeſſion 


(109) 
3 A 10 


y Lord, 

The — under the command 
of general Kray arrived at Alex- 
andria from Mantua on the 12th, 
and, on the day following, was to 
have proceeded to the 52 of its 
deſtination, on the left of the whole, 
according to the plan of operations 
which I ſent your lordſhip ſome 
time ago. On the 12th the enemy 
was in motion in different poin 

and it ap 


. 
: 


therefore ordered to remain at Alex- 
andria till further orders. General 
Bellegarde, with 8000 men, was at 
Serzo; and the field-marſhal, with 


600 Ruffians, was at Poſſolo Fomi- 


oio, his advanced poſts in front of 
Feravalle. The remainder of the 
troops was at Rivalta, On the 13th 
the enemy continued to advance in, 
great numbers. The marſhal had 


given orders that no 


as if he meditated 
ſome attack. General Kray was 


rtial action 


dave the honour, &c. ould be engaged in with the 
R. WinT#rRoy, French; in conſequence of which, 
Urwachten 66 Guns general Bellegarde was directed, at 
Broederſe hop - $4 the approach of the enemy, to 
Hector — 3 march to Ritorta upon the Orba, 
Diuffee — — 44 The advanced poſts before Sera - 
Expedition +16 "44 valle were alſo driven in, and the 
Conſtitutie - 44 French took poſſeſſion of Novi. 
Belle Antoinette 44 On the 14th general Kray advanced 
OE ERS oe © of to Treſſonara. It was hoped that 
Helder . — 32 general Kray might have been able 
Follock FS 3 to have cut off à ſmall French co- 
pron . 5 26: lumn which had followed general 
ens. = ">: Bellegarde as, far as OCaſtelferro 
— 5 225 24 but it had, early in the morning of 
ghlerlahn, Howda, Vreedeluſt, the 14th, returned to its right, and 
en and a ſheer hulk. had marched to Novi, where the 
ndrew Mitchell, eſq. whole French force was concen- 
" Are, Sepr. 9. A diſpatch, trated. The and extenſive 
— which the following is a copy, plain of Piedmont is terminated: at 
* been received t or BIR + ovi by a very Joag ridge of bill, : 
e right hon. lord William which riſe ſo ſuddenly, and are fo | 


ſteep, that the. aſcent is extremely 
difficult,. though the height is not 
| $34; ef 151 „ very 


1 * . ' % 2 ” 7 * 
; b 


— by the right ons lord 


(8 


maintained their poſition. 
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voy great: they extend towards 
aluzzo on one fide, and towards 


Seravalle on the other; and. upon 


theſe” heights, the enemy was en- 
capes on the 15th, their right to- 
wards 


Seravalle, their centre at 


Novi, and their left towards Baſa- 
luxzo, overlooking the whole plain. 
The army was commanded by 


22 Joubert, and conſiſted of 


diviſions, amounting to about 
39,000 men: their object was, to 
raiſe the fiege of Tortona; and 


they were to have attacked the allied 
army on the 16th: the field-mar- 


mal, however, determined to an- 
ticipate them in their intentions; 
. orders were given to general 
Kray to take under his command 
the corps of general Bellegarde, 
and to fall upon the left of the 


enemy, and the Ruſſians were to 


attack the front of their poſition, 


As it was reported that the enemy 


had detached a conſiderable corps 


in the mountains towards Tortona, 
neral Melas remained at Rivalta 

with the remains of the army, in or- 

der to cover the fiege of Tortona, or 


to march to the ſupport of the mar- 


mal, if neceſſary, The attack was 


made by gen. Kray, at five o'clock 


in the morning of the 1 5th:'it conti- 
nued with great violence for ſeveral 
hours; but the difficulty of the 
Found, and. the numbers of the 


French, obliged him to retire. The 


Ruſſians alſo engaged the front of 
the enemy, but they were repulſed 
with very great loſs. About two 
o'clock general Kray made a fecond 
attempt upon the enemy's left: 


while the Ruſſians, at the ſame 
time, again endeavoured to pene- 


trate the centr& of the enemy's line. 
Notwithſtandingthe utmoſt brav 

of the- allied - troops, the F foneh 
Mioſt 
fortunately at this moment general 


* — N 
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tinue healthy, and behave extreme 


\ 


Melas arrived with ſixteen . ions 
of Auſtrian infantry, attacked the 
enemy's right, which he beat back 
without difficulty, Having turned 
the flank of the enemy, he purſued 
.his advantage, and got poſſeſſion of 
Novi. The Ruffians immediately 
marched through Novi, ſupported 
the attack of general Melas with 
reat vigour, and the whole French 
ine was thrown into confuſion, and 
retreated in the greateſt. diſorder. 
The whole line purſued. General 
Grouchi, commanding a diviſion, 
endeavoured to rally his men, but 
in vain—he was taken priſoner, 
Three other generals, Colli, Bor- 
dinau, and Perignan, 4000 pri- 
ſoners, 30 pieces of cannon, and 
57 tambri(z, are the reſult of this 
victory. I fear the loſs of the allies 
muſt have amounted to near 5000 
men. 1 forgot to mention that ge- 
neral Joubert was killed, and that 
Moreau, who was preſent as a vo- 
lunteer, has again taken the com- 
mand of the army. W. BEN TI ck. 
| . Downing. ſtreet, Sept. g. 
A diſpatch, of which the fo ance 
is an extract, has been received 
from lieutenant- general Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, by the right hon. 
— Dundas. * g 
cad. quarters, Scagen - brug, Scpt. 4. 
| Froh Anguſt 355 2 iſt 
the troops continued to occupy 
ſand-hills on which they fought- 
On that day the 2rn;y marched, a 
took poſt with its r ght, to Fetten, 
on the German Ocean, and its | 
to Oude Sluys on the Zuyder Lee, 
with the canal of the Zuy pt in front. 
A better country is now open 9 
We have found ſome horſes 3 
waggons, and a plentitul ſupply © 
freſh proviſions. The troops £9 
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well. "The 11th regiment of dis 
goons are arrived, and have beg 


Fr 


* 


1799. | 
to diſembark. The tranſports have 
deen ordered to return to the 
Downs. I have the honour to in- 
cloſe herewith a return of the artil- 
lery, ammunition, and engineers? 
ſtores captured at the, Helder. 


Helder, Aug. 31. 


Return of ordnance; ammunition, 
and ſtores, taken Auguſt 28, at 
the different batteries and maga- 
' zines at and near this place, viz. 

Braſs ordnance, . mounted. 

twenty-four 24-pounders, five g- 


pounders, four 6-pounders, one- 


E thirteen g- inch, and 
our inch, howitzers; five 10 
inch mortars. -— Iron ordnance, 
mounted, eighteen 24 pounders.— 
Ditto, diſmounted, forty one 24- 
NN fifty-fix 9g-pounders. 

ound ' ſhot, 713 24 pounders, 
2780 . 164 nine- 
pounce, 3492 fix-pounders.—— 

aſe-ſhot, 345 twenty-four-pound- 
ers, ſixty· four 9-Pounders; ſeventy- 


ſeven g. inch, and ſixty-one g- inch 


bowituers. Fixed ſhells, 148 fen- 
inch, 224 eight inch, 3904 five- 
and. half- inch. Empty ſhells, 
447 ten- inch, 920 eight- inch. 
Round carcaſſes, fifteen g. inch. 
8 (flannel filled with pow- 
der), 685 twetity-four-pounders, 
thirty. ſeven ee 168 fix- 
32 530 five-and-half-inch- 

witzers : =— (Paper filled with 
pou der,) eleven 24-flounders, 620 
nine-pounders: —— Mufquet-bal!, 
77+888 — Fuzee-ball, 1800. 
$21 whole barrels of corned pow- 
ler, a E 3-4 Agra 

| Helder, 31. 

Return of en r taken 

poſſeſſion of in the different bat- 


| teries in the vicinity of the Hel- 
* er . . ' 


Twenty wheel-barrows, fix hand- 
ws, twenty-two. baſkets, thirty 
ades, ten wooden 'mallets, 2200 


palliſades, ſeventy pieces of ſcant- : 


. 
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ling, thirty pieces of timber, eighty= 
fore 8 3000 1 1 even 
barrels of tar, a very large propor- 
tion of faſciues, bundles of flicks 
and picquets. 2 
X. H. Ba urge. 
Aaniraly-Offce, Sept 10. 
A letter from capt. Sir Sidney 
Smith, of his majeſty's ſhip Tigre, 
to Evan Nepean, «ſq. ſecretary to 
the-admiralty, with its incloſures, 
of which the following are copies, 
ih yeſterday received at this of · 
Ce. Wenn 11. 
Copy of a letter from capt. Sir M. 
idney Smith, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Tigre, to Evan Nepean, eſq. 
one of Mount Lebanon, June 
- 10th, | ©4543 14 
Sir Morton Eden has forwarded 
a duplicate of your letter of the th 
of May, informing me of the ſail- 
ing of the French fleet from Breſt, 
I take for granted this fleet is bound 
for theſe ſeas to ſupport Buonaparte's' 
operation, not 8 that his 
expedition to Syria has completely 
failed, as the incloſed duplicates 
will inform their lordſbips. 


Ti ec Acre, May PF: 
dr tied? « 


I bad the honour to inform your 
lordſhip, by my letter of the ad 
inſtagt, that we were. buſjly em- 
ployed completing - two. ravelines 
for the reception of cannon to flank. 
the enemy's neareſt approaches, di- 
ſtant only. ten yards from them. 
They were attacked that very 
night, and almoſt every night Gocez: 
but the enemy have each time been 
repulſed with very conſiderable loſs: 
the enemy continued to batter in 
breach with progreſſive ſucceſs, and 
have nine ſeveral. times attempted: 
to ſtorm, ' but have as often been 
beaten back with immenſe- ſlaugh- 
ter. Our beſt mode of defence 535 


7 ” 


- 
- 
- 


deen frequent ſorties to keep them 


on the defenſive, and impede thi 


progrels 
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egreſs of their covering works, 
Ve have thus been in one conti- 
nued battle ever ſince the begin- 
ning of the fiege, interrupted only 
at ſhort intervals by the exceſſive 
fatigue of every individual on both 
fides. We have been long anxi- 
ouſly looking for a reinforcement, 
without which we could not expect 
to be able to keep the race ſo long 
as we have, The delay in its ar- 


_ rival being occaſioned by Haſſan - 


having originally received 
to join me in Egypt, I was 


= 


. obliged. to be very peremptory in 


the repetition of my orders for him 
to join me here; it was, not, how- 
ever, till the evening of the day 
before yeſterday, the b 1ſt day of the 
ſiege, that his fle#t o 
tranſports made its appearance. 
The approach of this additional 
ſtrength was the ſignal to Buona- 
rte for a moſt vigorous and per- 
evering aſſault, in hopes to get 
poſſeſſion of the town before the 
reinforcement to the garriſon could 
diſembark. The conſtant fire of 
the befiegers was vg. increaſed 
tenfold ; dur flanking fire from a 
float was, as uſual, plied to the 
utmoſt, but with leſs effect than 
heretofore, as the enemy had 
thrown up epaulments and tra- 
verſes of ſufficient thickneſs to 
peer him from it. The guns 
hat could be worked to the greateſt 
advantage were a French braſs 18- 
pounder in the light-houſe caſtle, 
manned from the Theſeus, under 
the direction of Mr. Scroder, ma- 
ſter's mate, and the laſt mounted 
24-pounder in the north ravelin, 
133 from the Tigre, under the 
ireMion of Mr. Jones, midſhipman. 
Theſe guns being within grape di- 
Rance of the head of the attackin 
column, added to the Turkiſh mul- 
Joerry; did great execution; and 
take this opportunity of recom- 


corvettes and . 


. 
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wending theſe two petty officers, 
whoſe indefatigable vigilance and 
zeal merit my warmeſt praiſe. The 
Tigre's two 68-pound carranades, 
m unted in two germes lying in the 
mole, and worked under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bray, . carpenter, of the 
Tigre (one of the braveſt and mol 
intelligent men I ever ſerved with), 
threw ſhells into the centre of this 
column with evident effect, and 
checked it conſiderably. Still, how- 
ever, the enemy gained ground, 
and made a lodgment in the ſecond 
ſtory of the north-eaſt tower, the 
upper part being enfirely battered 
down, and the ruins in the ditch 
forming the aſcent by which they 
mounted, Day-light ſhowed us 
the French ſtandard on the outer 
angle of the tower, The fire of 
the beſieged was much flackened 
in compariſon. to, that of the be- 
fiegers, And our flanking fire wa 
become of leſs, effet, the ene 

having covered themſelves in ths 
lodgment, and the approach to il, 
by two traverſes acroſs the ditch, 
which they bad conſtructed under 
the fire that had been oppoſed t 
them during the whole of the nigh, 
and which were new ſeen compoie 
of ſand-bags, and the bodies of their 
dead built in with them, their bay- 
onets only being viſible above then. 
Haſſan Bey's. troops were in 

boats, though as yet but half. 

on ſhore. This was a moſt crit! 

point of the conteſt; and an © 

was neceſſary to preſerve the p 

for a ſhort time till their arrival, 
I accordingly. landed the boats 4 
the mole, and took the crews - 


the breach armed with pikes. * 


enthuſiaſtic gratitude of the T + 
men, women, and children, at 
of ſuch a reinforcement, 2! ſuc 
time, is not to be deſcribed: 
fugitives returned with us to 


the 
breach, which we found d 10 


Pond ©; 
* „* 
- 


| | 


os few brave Turks, whoſe moſt 
ructive miſſile weapons were 
heavy ſtones, which, ſtriking the 
aſſailants on the head, overthrew 
the foremoſt down the ſlope, and 
impeded the progreſs of the reſt. 
A ſucceſſion, however, aſcended to 
the aſſault, the heap of ruins be- 
tween the two parties ſerving as a 
breaſt-work for both, the muzzles 
of their muſquets touching, and the 
ſpear-heads of the ſindards locked. 
Gezzar Pacha, hearing the Engliſh 
were on the breach, quitted his 
ſation, where, according ts the 
ancient Turkiſh cuſtom, he was 
fitting to reward ſuch as ſhould 
bring him the heads of the enemy, 
and diſtributing muſquet-cartridges 
with his own hands. © The ener 

tic old man coming behind us, 
pulled us down with violence, ſay- 
ing, if any harm happened to his 


Engliſh f ends All was loſt. This 


amicableconteſt} as who ſhould de- 
fend the breach, occafioned a ruſh 


of Turks to the ſpot, and thus time 


was gained for the arrival of the 
firſt bod uf Haſſan Beg troops. 
I bad end te combat the paſha's 
repugnance to admitting any troops 
but his Albahiane into the garden 
of bis ſeraglid, debome a very im- 
portant poſt, as odcupyĩug the terre- 
leis of the rampart. There were not 
above 200 of the ofipFkial 1000 Al- 
ans left alive. ThisWas no time 

for debate; and I over-ruled his 
odjections by introducing the Chif- 
lick regiment of 1000 mel, armed 
— dayonets, diſciplined after the 
zutopean method, under Sultan 
Selim's own eye, and placed, by his 
imperial majeſty's expreſs com- 
. at my diſpoſal. The gar- 
an, animated by the appearance 

of tuch a reinforcement, was now 
on foot; and, there being con- 
kequently enough to defend the 
e ; | 8 
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breach, I ſed to the paſha 
to get rid of the obje of his jea- 
louſy, by opening his gates to let 
them make a ſally, and take the 
aſſailants in flank : he readily com- 
plied; and I gave directions to the 
colonel to get poſſeſſion of the ene» 
my's third parallel or neareſt trench, 
and there fortify mama ſhifting 
the parapet outwards, This order 
being * underſtood, the gates 
were opened, and the Turks ruſhed 
out; but they were not equal to 
ſuch a movement, and were driven 
back to the town with loſs, Mr. 
Bray, however, as uſual, protected 
the town-gate efficaciouſly with 
grape from the 68-pounders, The 
rtie had this good effect, that it ob- 
ligedthe enemy to expoſe themſelves 
above their parapets, ſo that our 
flanking fire brought down num- 
bers of them, and drew their force 
from the breach ; ſo that the ſmall 
number remaining on the lodgment 
were killed or diſperſed by our few 
remaining hand- grenades, thrown 
by Mr. Savage, midſhipman of the 
Theſeus. The enemy began a neẽ- 
breach, by an inceſſant fire directed 
to. the ſouthward of the lodgment, 
every ſhot knocking down whole 
ſheets of a wall much leſs folid than 
that of the tower, on which they had 
expended ſo much time and am- 
munition. The groupe of generals 
and aids-du-camp, which the ſhells 
from the 68-pounders had fre- 
uently diſperſed, was now re-afe 
embled on Richard Cœur de Lion's 
Mount. Buonaparte wasdiſtinguiſhe 
able in the centre of a ſemicircle: 
his geſticulations indicated. A. re- 
newal of attack, and his difgetche. 
ing an aid-du-camp to the camp 
ſhowed that he waited only. for a 
reinforcement. 


g I gave directions 
for Haſſan Bey's ſhips to take ther 
ſtatioa in the ſhoal water to the 
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commanding officer, who. was ſeen hills, who wait only to ſee how it 
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of the mode of defence adopted, 


. emiſfaries. The Engliſh uniform, little able to profit by its dear-bouglit 


by our officers, among which co- means we had of oppoſing its 8” 
lonel Douglas, Mr, Ives, and Mr. gantic efforts againſt us being © 
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ſouthward, and made the Tigre's was reſtored by the paſha's exer. 
ſignal to weigh and join the The- tions, aided by Mr. Trotte, juſt 
ſeus to the northward. A little arrived with Haſſan Bey; and 
before ſun-ſet, a maſſive column thus the conteſt of twenty-five 
appeared advancing to the breach hours ended, both parties being ſo 
with a ſolemn ſtep. The paſha's fatigued as to be unable to move. 
idea was, not to defend the brink Buonaparte will no doubt renew 
this time, but rather to let a certain the attack, the breach being, as 
number of the enemy in, and then above deſcribed, perfectly practi. 
cloſe with them, according to the cable for 5o men a- breaſt; indeed 
Turkiſh mode of war. The co- the town is not, nor ever has been, 
lumn thus mounted the beach un- defenſible according to the rules of 
moleſted, and deſcended from the art, but, according to every other 
rampart into the paſha's garden, rule, it muſt and ſhall be defended; 
where, in.a very few minutes, the not that it is in itſelf worth defend.. 
braveſt and moſt advanced amongſt ing, bub we feel that it is by this 
them lay headleſs corpſes; the ſabre, breach that Buonaparte meaus to 
with the addition of a dagger in the march to farther conqueſts. 'Tis 
other hand, proving more than a on the iſſue of this conflict that de- 
match for the bayonet: the reſt pends the opinion of the multitude 
retreated precipitately; and the of ſpectators on the ſurrounding 


manfully encouraging his men to ends to join the victor; and, with 
movnt the breach, and whom we ſuch a reinforcement, for the exe- 
have fince learnt to be general cution of his known projects, Con- 
Laſne, was carried off, wounded ſtantinople, and even Vienna, muſt 
by a muſquet-ſhot : general Rom- feel the ſhock, Be aſſured, my lord, 
baud was killed. Such confuſion the magnitude of our obligations 
aroſe in the town from the actual does not decreaſe the energy of our 
entry of the enemy, it having been efforts in the attempt to diſcharg: 
impoſſible, nay impolitic, to give our duty; and though we may, and 
previous information to every body probably ſhall be, overpowered, 

$99 venture to ſay, that the French 
leſt the enemy ſhould come to a army will be ſo much farther weake 
knowledge of it by their numerous ened before it prevails, as to be 
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which had hitherto ſerved as a rally - victory. W. S. Suiru. 
ing point for the whole garriſon, Rear-admiral lord Nelſon. 
wherever it appeared, was now in Tigre, off Jaffa, May 3% 
the duſk miſtaken for French, the My Lord 


, . 
newly-arrived "Turks not diftin- The providence of Almighty 
guiſhing between dne hat and ano- God has been wonderfully mau? 
ther in the crowd; and thus many feſted in the defeat and precipitate 
a ſevere blow of a ſabre was parried retreat of the French army, tie 


Jones, had nearly loſt their lives tally inadequate, of themſelves, '9 


as they were forcing their way the production, of ſuch 6 peru 
through a torrent of fugitives, Calm The meaſure of their * 


ſeems to have been filled the 
maſſacre of the Turkiſh priſoners 
at Jaffa in cool blood, three days 
after their capture; aud the plain 
of Nazareth has been the bound- 
ary of Buonaparte's extraordinary 
career. He raiſed the ſiege of Acre 
May 20, leaving all his heavy ar- 
tillery behind him, either buried or 


thrown into the ſea, where, how. \ 


ever, it is viſible, and can eaſily be 
weighed. The circumſtances which 
led to this event, ſabſequent to my 
laſt- diſpatch of-the gth inſt. are as 
follow : Conceiving that the ideas 
. of the Syrians, as to the ſuppoſed 
irreſiſtible proweſs of theſe in- 
vaders, __ be changed, ſince they 
had witneſſed the checks which the 
ſieging army daily met with in 
their operations before the town of 
Acre, T wrote a circular letter to 
the princes and chiefs of the Chriſ- 
tians of Mount Lebanon, and alſo 
to the ſheiks of the Druſes, recall- 
ing them to a ſenſe of their duty, 
and engaging them to cut off the 
ſupplies” from the French camp, 
I ſent them, at the ſame time, a copy 
of Buonaparte's impious proclama- 
tion, in which he boaſts of havin 
overthrown all Chriſtian eſtabliſh- 
ments, accompanied by a ſuitable 
exhortation, calling upon them to 
Chooſe between the friendſhip of 
a Chriſtian knight, and that of an 
unprincipled renegado. This letter 
had all the effect that I could deſire. 
hey immediately ſent me two 
embaſſadors, profeſſing not only 
friendſhip, but obedience ; aſſuring 
me, that in proof of the latter, they 
had ſent out parties to arreſt ſuch 
of the mountaineers as. ſhould be 
found carrving wine and gun-pow- 
der to the French camp, and placing 
eighty priſoners of this deſcription 
i my diſpoſal, I had thus the ſatis- 
Letion to find Buonaparte's career 
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farther northward effectually ſtop- 
ped by a warlike people, —— 
an impenetrable country. Genera 

Kleber's diviſion had been ſent 
eaſtward, towards the fords of the 
Jordan, to oppoſe the Damaſcus 


| nl it was recalled from thence 
0 


take its turn in the daily efforts 
to mount the breach at Acre, in 
which every other diviſion in ſue- 


ceſſion had failed, with the loſs of 


their braveſt men, and above three- 
fourths of their officers. It ſeems . 
much was hoped from this diviſion, - 
as it had by its firmneſs; and the 
ſteady front it oppoſed in the form 
of a hollow ſquare, kept upwards 
of 10,000 men in check, during 
a whole day, in the plain between 
Nazareth and Mount Tabor, till 
Buonaparte came with his horſe- 


artillery, and extricated theſe troops, 


py the multitude of irregu- 
lar cavalry by which they were 


completely ſurrounded, The Turk- 


iſh Chifflick regiment, having been 
cenſured for the ill ſucceſs of their 


. ſally, and their unſteadineſs in the 


attack of the garden, made a freſh 
ſally the next night, Soliman Aga, 
the lieutenant-colone], being deter- 
mined to retrieve the honour of the 
regiment by the punctual execution 
of the orders I had given to make 
himſelf maſter of the enemy's third 
parallel ;—and this he did moſt ef- 
fectually; but the impetuoſity of 
a few carried them on to the ſecond 
trench, where they loſt ſome of their 
ſtandards, though they ſpiked four 
guns before their retreat. Kleber's 
diviſion, inſtead of mounting the 
breach, according to Buonaparte's , 
intention, was thus obliged to ſpend 
its time and its ſtrength in recover- 
ing theſe works; in which it ſuc- 
ceeded, aſter a conflict of three 
hours, leaving every thing in fat 
quo, except the loſs of men, which 
(H 2) Was 
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was very conſiderable on both ſides. 
After this failure the French grena- 


diers abſolutely refuſed to mount 


the breach any more over the putrid 
bodies of their unburied compani- 
'ons, ſacrificed in former attacks b 
Buonaparte's impatience and preci- 
pitation, which led him to commit 
fuch palpable errors as even ſeamen 
could! take advantage of. He ſeemed 
to have no principle of action but 
that of preſſing forward, and a 
d to ſtick at nothing to obtain 
the object of his ambition, although 
it muſt be evident to every — 
elſe, that, even if he ſucceeded to 
take the town, the fire of the ſhi 
ping muſt drive him out of it again 
in a ſhort time; however, the 
knowledge the garriſon had of the 
inhuman maſſacre at Jaffa, rendered 
them deſperate in their perſonal de- 
fence, Two attempts to aſſaſſinate 
me in the town having failed, re- 
courſe was had to a moſt flagrant 
breach of every law of honour and 
war. A flag of truce was ſent into 
the town by the hand of an Arab 
derviſe, with a letter to the paſha, 
propoſing a ceſſation of arms for 
the purpoſe of burying the dead 
bodies; the ſtench from which be- 
came intolerable, and threatened 
the exiſtence of every one of us on 
both ſides, many having died deli- 
rious, within a few hours after being 
ſeized with the firſt ſyſtems of infec- 
tion. It was natural that we ſhould 
gladly liſten to this propoſition, and 
that we ſhould conſequently be off 
our guard during the conference. 
While the anſwer was under confi. 
deration, a volley of ſhot and ſhells 
on a ſudden announced an aſſault, 


which, however, the garriſon was 


ready to receive, and the aſſailants 
only contributed to increaſe the 
number of the dead bodies in queſ- 
tion, to the eternal difgrace of the 


- tween the 2oth and 21ſt inſt. I had 


the firſt breach, were embarked in 


I: W--H [September, 


eneral who thus diſloyally facri- 

ced them. I ſaved the life of the 
Arab from the effect of the indigna- 
tion of the Turks, and took him off 
to the Tigre with me, from whence 
I ſent him back to the general, with 
a meſſage which made the army 
aſhamed of having been expoſed to 
ſuch a merited reproof. Subordi- 
nation was now at an end, and all 
hopes of ſucceſs having vaniſhed, 
the enemy had no alternative left 
but a precipitate retreat, which was 
put in execution in the night be- 


above ſaid, that the battering train 
of artillery (except the carriages, 
which were burnt) is now in our 
hands, amounting to twenty-three 
pieces. The howitzers, and me- 
dium 12-pounders, originally con- 
veyed by land with much difficulty, 
and ſucceſsfully employed to make 


1 


the country veſſels at Jaffa, to be 
conveyed coaſtwiſe; together with 
the worſt among the 2000 wounded, 
which embarraſſed the march of the 
army. This operation was to be 
expected. I took care, therefore, 
to be between Jaffa and Damietta 
before the French army could get 
as far as the former place. The vel- 
fels being hurried to ſea, without 
ſeamen to navigate them, and the 
wounded being in want of even 
neceſſary, even water and prov 
ſions, they ſteered ſtraight to his or 
jeſty's ſhips, in full confidence o 
receiving the ſuccours of humaniij, 
in which they were not difap- 
pointed. I have ſent them one 
Damietta, where they will rece be 
ſuch farther aid as their mee 
requires, and which it was 8 
of my power to give ſo > 
Their expreſſions of gratitude 0 
were mingled with execration 
the name of their general, wh 3 


1799.1 


as they faid, thus expoſed them to 
peril, rather than fairly and ho- 
nourably renew the intercourſe 
with the Engliſh, which he had 
broken off by a falſe and malicious 
aſſertion, that L had intentionally 
expoſed the former priſoners to the 
infection of the plague. To the 
honour of the French army be it 
ſaid, this aſſertion was not believed 
by them, and it thus recoiled on its 
author, The intention of it was 
evidently to do awa 
which the proclamation of the 
Porte began to make on the ſol- 
diers, whoſe eager hands were held 
above the parapet of their works to 
receive them when thrown from 
the breach. He cannot plead mis. 
information as his excuſe, his aide- 
du-camp Mr. Lallemand having had 
free intercourſe with theſe priſoners 
on board the Tigre, when he came 
to treat about them; and haying 
been ordered, though too late, not 
to repeat their expreſſions of con- 
tentment at the proſpect of goin 
me. It was evident to bot 
fides, that, when a general had 
recourſe to ſuch a 8 and, at 
the ſame time, to ſuch a mean arti- 
fice as a malicious falſehood, all 
better reſources were at an end, and 
the defection in his army was con- 
ſequently increaſed to the higheſt 
5p The utmoſt diſorder has 
n manifeſted in the retreat, and 
the whole track between Acre and 
Gaza is ſtrewed with the dead bo- 
dies of thoſe who have ſunk under 
fatigue, or the effect of ſlight 
wounds; ſuch as could walk, un- 
fortunately for them, not having 
n embarked, The rowing gun- 
ats annoyed the van columns of the 
retreating army in its march alon 
the beach, and the. Arabs harali 
us rear, when it turned inland to 
avoid their fire. We obſerved the 
of muſquetry behind the 
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ſand-hills from the attack of a party 
of them, which came down to our 
boats, and touched our flag with 
every token of union and reſpect. 
Iſmael Paſha, governor of Jzruſa- 
lem, to whom notice was ſent of 
Buonaparte's preparation for retreat, 
having entered this town by lan 

at the ſame time that we brought 
our guns to bear on it by ſea, a ſtop 
was put to the maſſacre and pillage 
already begun by the Nabluſians. 
The Engliſh flag, re hoiſted on 


'the conſul's houſe (under which 


the paſha met me), ſerves as an 
aſylum for all religious, and every 
deſcription of the ſurviving in- 
habitants. The heaps of unbu- 
ried Frenchmen, lying on the bo- 


dies of thoſe whom they maſſacred 


two months ago, afforded another 
proof of divine juſtice, which cauſed 
theſe murderers to- periſh by the 
inſection ariſing from their own 
atrocious act. Seven poor wretches 
are left alive in the hoſpital, where 
they are protected, and ſhall be ta- 
ken care of, We have had a moſt 
dangerous and painful duty in dif. 
embarking here to prote 
habitants, but it has been effectu- 
ally done; and Iſmael Paſha de- 
ſerves every credit for his humane 
exertions and cordial co-operation 
to that effect. 2000 cavalry. are 
juſt diſpatched to haraſs the French 
rear, and I am in hopes to overtake 
their van in time to profit by their 
diſorder; but this will depend on 
the aſſembling of ſufficient force, 
and on exertions of which I am not 
abſolutely maſter, though I do my 
utmoſt to give the neceſſary impulſe, 
and a right direction. I have every 
confidence that the officers and 
men of the three ſhips under m 
ce of a mo 
formidable enemy, have fortified 
a town that had not a fingle heavy 
gun mounted on the land-ſide, and 
(2 5) who 


the in- 
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who have carried on all intercourſe boys, two ſerjeants of marines, 
by boats under a conſtant fire of ſeven private marines, wounded ; 
muſquetry and grape, will be able fix ſeamen, three private marines, 
efficaciouſly to aſſiſt the axmy in its drowned. W. Stoney Sutru. 
future operations. This letter will His majeſty's ſhip Tigre, May zo. 
be delivered to your lordſhip by 
leutenant Canes, firſt of the Tigre, Downing -ftreet, — 13. 
whom I have judged worthy to A diſpatch, of which the following 
command the Thefeus, as captain, is an extract, was received this 
ever ſince the death of my much- morning by the ſhip Sarah 
| | lamented friend and coadjutor Chriſtiana. 
| captain Miller, I have taken lieut. Extract of a letter from the earl 
| England, firſt of that ſhip, to m of Mornington to the right hon. 
| aſſiſtance in the Tigre, by whoſe Henry Dundas, one of his ma- 
| exertions, and thoſe of lieut. Som- jeſty's principal ſecretarics of 
| mers and Mr, Atkinſon, together ſtate, dated Fort St. George, 
| 
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with the bravery of the reſt of the May 16, 1799. 
officers and men, that ſhip was Yeſterday I received the incloſed 
ſayed, though on fire at five places diſpatch from lieutenant - general 
at once, from a depoſit of French Harris, containing the details of 
Jhells burſting on board her. the capture of Seringapatam: they 
W. S1DNney SwITH. require no comment; and I am 
A lift of killed, wounded, drowned, perſuaded that no ſolicitation is 
and priſoners, cvs? ow. to his neceſſary to induce you to recom- 
majeſty's ſhips employed in the mend the incomparable army which 
defence of Acre, between March has gained this glorious triumph, 
17 and May 20. to the particular notice of his ma- 
Fifty-three killed, 113 wounded, jeſty, and to the applauſe and 
thirteen drowned, eight-two pri- gratitude of their country. I allo 
ſoners. W. SiDNEY SMITH. incloſe a copy of the general orders 
A return of killed, wounded, and that J iſſued on this glorious oc- 
- drowned, belonging to his Ma- caſion. 
jeſty's ſhips Tigre and Theſeus, Seringapatam, May 7, 1799. 
between the 3d and gth of May, y Lord, 
employed in the defence, of On the 4thinſt. I had the honour 
Acre, > to addrefs to your lordſhip a haft 
, One killed, ſeven wounded, note, containing in few words the 
four drowned. W.Sipxty SmiTH, ſum of our ſucceſs, which J have 
A return of killed, wounded, and now to report more in detail. 
drowned, belonging to his ma- The fire of our batteries, nh 
jeſty's ſhips Tigre and Theſeus, began to batter in breach on © 
between the gth and 2oth of zoth April, had on the evening . 
May, employed in the defence the zd inſt ſo much deſiroyed 7 
of Acre. walls againſt which it was directed, 
One captain, one ſchoolmaſter, that the arrangement was then made 
three midſhipmen, twenty-two ſea- for aſſaulting the place on the - 
men, a boy, three private marines, lowing day, when the breach ys 
killed; two Heutenants, one maſter, _ reported practicable. * 
one ſurgean, one chaplain, one The troops intended to be b 
midſhipman, 2 ſeamen, two ployed were ſtationed in the — 


early in the morning of the 4th, 
that no extraordinary movement 
might lead the enemy to expect the 
aſſault, which I had determined to 
make in the heat of the day, as the 
time beſt calculated to inſure ſuc- 
. ceſs, as the troops would then be 
leaft prepared to oppoſe us. 
Ten flank companies of Euro- 
ns taken from thoſe regiments 
neceſſarily left to guard our camps, 
and our out-poſts, followed by the 
12th, 33d, 73d, and 74th regiments, 
and three corps of grenadier ſepoys 
taken from the troops of the three 
r e with two hundred of 
is highneſs the Nizam's troops, 
formed the party for the aſſault, ac- 
companied by 100 of the artillery, 
and the corps of pioneers, and ſup- 
ported in the trenches by the bat- 
talion companies of the regiments 
De Meuron, and four bettelions of 
Madras ſepoys. Col. Sherbrooke, 
and lieutenant - colonels Dunlop, 
Dalrymple, Gardiner, and Mignan, 


commanded the ſeveral flank corps; 


and major-general Baird was en- 
truſted with the direction of this 
important ſervice, | 

At one o'clock the troops moved 


from the trenches, crofſed the 


rocky bed of the Cavery under an 
extremely heavy fire, paſſed the 
glacis and ditch, and aſcended 
the breaches in the /auſe braze and 
rampart of the fort, ſurmounting 
ur the moſt gallant manner every 
obſtacle which the difficulty of the 
paſſage and the reſiſtance of the 
enemy preſented to oppoſe their 
Progreſs. Major -· general Baird had 
divided his force for the purpoſe 
of clearing the ramparts to the right 
and left. One diviſion was com- 
manded by colonel Sherbrooke, the 
other by lieutenant · colonel Dunlop: 
the latter was diſabled in the breach; 
but both corps, although ſtrongly 
eppoſed, were completely ſucceſs- 
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ful. Reſiſtance continued to be 
made from the palace of Tippoo, 
for ſome time after all firing had 
ceaſed from the works : two of his 
ſons were there, who, on aſſurance 
of ſafety, ſurrendered to the troops 
ſurrounding them; and guards 
were placed for the protection of 
the family, moſt of whom were in 


the palace. 


It was ſoon after reported that 
Tippoo Sultan had fallen, Syed 
Saheb, -Meer Saduc, Syed Gofar, 
and many other of his'chiefs were 
alſo ſlain. Meaſures were imme - 
diately adopted to ſtop the con- 
fuſion at firſt unavoidable in a city 
ſtrongly garriſoned, crowded with 
inhabitants and their property, in 
ruins from the fire of a numerous 
artillery, and taken by aſſault. The 

rinces were removed to camp. 

t appeared to major-general Baird 
ſo important to aſcertain the fate of 
the Sultan, that he cauſed imme- 
diate ſearch to be made for his 
body, which, after much difficulty, 
was found late in the evening in' 
one of the gates, under a heap of 
ſlain, and ſoon after placed in the 
palace. The corpſe was the next 
day recogniſed by the family, and 
interred, with the- honours due to 
his rank, in the mauſoleum of his 
father, . 

The ſtrength of the fort is ſuch, 
both from irs natural poſition and 
the ſtupendous works by which it 
is ſurrounded, that all the exertions 
of the brave troops who attacked it, 
in whoſe praiſe it is impoſſible to ſay 
too much, were required to place 
it in our hands. Ot the merits of 
the army I have expreſſed my 
opinion in orders, a copy of which 
I have the honour to incloſe; and 
I truſt yovr lordſhip will point out 
their ſervices to the favourable 
notice of their king and country. * 

I am ſorry to add, that on col- 

G lefting 


lecting the returns of our loſs, it is 

found to have been much heavier 
than I had at firſt imagined. _ 

On the 5th inſt, Abdul Khalic, 
the elder of the princes formerly 

. hoſtages with lord Cornwallis, ſur- 
rendered himſelf at our- out-poſts, 
demanding protection. Kerim 

Saheb, the brother of Tippoo, had 

before ſought refuge with Meer 

Allum Behauder, A. Cowl-Namah 

was yeſterday diſpatched to Futteh 

Hyder, the eldeſt fon of Tippoo, 

nviting him to join his brothers. 

Purneah and Meer Kummer Odeen 
Khan have alſo been ſummoned to 
il Seringapatam: no anſwers have 
Wl - yet been received, but I expect 
l; them ſhortly, as their families are 
in the fort. 

This moment Ali Reza, formerly 
one of the Vakeels from Tippoo 
Sultan to Lord Cornwallis, has 
arrived from Meer Kummer Odeen 
Khan, to aſk my orders for 4000 
horſe, now under his command. 
Ali Reza was commiſſioned to de- 
clare that Meer Kummer Odeen «+ 
would make no conditions, but 
rely on the generoſity of the 
Engliſh. 

- Monfieur Chaque and moſt of 
the French are priſoners: the 
have commiſkons from the F E. 
government. . 
I have the hdnour to be, &c. 
(Signed) George Harnrs. 
Abſtract of a return of killed, 
wounded, and miſſing, at the 
aſſault of Seringapatam, on the 
th of May 1799. <; 
uropeans.— Two captains, fix 
lieutenants, three ſerjeants, one 
drummer, and fifty-eight rank and 
file killed ; one lieutenant-colonel, 
. - four captains, eight lieutenants, 
three enſigns, two conductors, 
twelve ſerjeants, five drummers, 


and 228 rank aud file wounded ; 
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one ſerjeant and three rank and 
file miſhng. N 
Natives. Thirteen rank and file 


killed; one Jemidar, two drum- 


mers, and thirty-one rank and file 
wounded ; two rank and file 
miſſing. 1 55 
Names of officers killed and 
wounded on the aſſault. 
Killed. —Lieuteuant Mather of 
the 75th, and captain Owen of 
the 77th, flank companies; lieut. 
Lalor, of the 73d ; lieutenants Far. 
uhar, Prendergraſt, Hill, and 
:haw, of the 74th; captain Cor- 
mick, of the pjoneers. 
- Wounded, —Lieutenants Turner, 
Broughton, and Skelton, of the 
75th; lieutenant-colonel Dunlop, 
and lieutenant Lawrence, of the 
77th; lieutenant Webb, of the 
Bombay regiment ; captain Lardy, 
and lieutenant Matthey, of the 
Meuron regiment, flank con» 
panies; lieutenant Shawe, of the 
76th, ſerving with the 12th; 
captain Macleod, lieut. Thomas, 


enſigns Autil and Guthrie, of the 


73d; captain Caldwell, of the en, 
gineers; and captain Preſcot, of 
the artillery. 

Cory of GENERAL ORDERS. 

Dated Camp at Seringapatan, 

; 5th May 1799- 

The commander in chief con- 
ratulates the gallant army which 
be has the honour to command, on 
the conqueſt of yeſterday. Tie 
effects ariſing from the attainment 
of ſuch an acquiſition as far ex- 
ceed the preſent limits of detail, 
as the unremitting zeal, labour, 


and unparalleled valour of the 


troops ſurpaſs his power of praiſe, 
For e e ſo 4 in their 
conſequences, he muſt conſider t , 
army as well entitled to the p 
and gratitude of their country 
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While lieutenant-general Harris On referring to the progreſs of 
fincerely laments the Iſs ſuſtained the fiege, ſo many occaſions have 
in the valuable officers and men occurred for applauſeto the troops, 
who fell in the attack, he cannot that it is difficult to particulariſe 
omit to return his thanks in the individual merit; but the gallant 
warmeſt terms to major - general manner in which lieutenant-colonel | 
Baird, for the decided and able Shaw, the hon. colonel Welleſley, 
manner in which he conducted the lieutenant - colonel Moneypenny, 
aſſault, and for the humane mea- the hon. lieutenant « colonel St. 
ſures which he ſubſequently adopted John, major Macdonald, major 
for preſerving.order and regularity Skelby, and lieutenant - colonel 
in the place. He — that Wallace conducted the attacks on 
major - general Baird will commu- the ſeveral out- works and poſts of 
nicate to the officers and men who the euemy demands to be recorded. 
on that occaſion ated under his And the very ſpirited attack led by 
command, the high ſenſe he muſt lieutenant-colonel Campbell, ot his 
entertain of their achievements majeſty's 74th regiment, which 
and merits, | tended ſo greatly to ſecure the po- 

The commander in chiefrequeſts ſition our troops had attained in 
that colonel Gent, and the corps the enemy's works on the 26th ult. 
of engineers under his orders, will claims the ſtrongeſt approbation of 
accept his thanks for their unre- the commander in. chief. 
mitting exertions in conducting The important part taken by the 
the duties of that very important . Bombay army ſince the commence- 
department; and his beſt acknow- ment of the ſiege, in all the opera- 
ledgments are due to major Beatſon, tions which led to its honourable 
for the eſſential aſſiſtance given to concluſion, has been ſuch as will 
this branch of the ſervice, by the ſuſtain its long eſtabliſhed reputa- 
conſtant exertion of his ability and tion. The gallant manner in which 
zeal, | the poſt at the village of Agrar was 
The merit of the artillery corps ſeized by the force under colonel 
is ſo ſtrongly expreſſed by the ef. Hart; the ability diſplayed in di- 
fects of their fire, that the com- recting the fire of the batteries 
mander in chief can only ' defire eſtabliſhed there, the vigour with 
colonel Smith to aſſure the officers which every attack of the enemy 
and men of the excellent corps on the out-poſts of that army was 
under his command, that he feels repulſed, and the fpirit ſhown in 
moſt fully their claim to appro- the aſſault of the breach by the 
bation, : corps led by lieutenant - colonel 

In thus publicly expreſſing his Dunlop, are points of particular 
ſenſe of their good conduct, the notice, for which the commander 
commander in chief finds himſelf in chief requeſts lieutenant-general 
called upon to notice, in a moſt Stuart will offer his beſt thanks to 
particular manner, the exertions of the officers and troops employed. 
captain Dowſe and his corps of Lieutenant-general Harris truſts 
8 which, during the pre- that lieutenant- general Stuart will 

ent ſervice, have been equally ; excuſe his thus publicly expreſſing 
—— unremitting labour, and kis ſenſe of the cordial co-opera- 

e ability with which that labour. tion and afliſtance received from 

vas applied, him during the preſent ſervice, in 
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the courſe of which he has ever 
found it difficult to ſeparate the 
ſentiments of his public-duty from 
the warmeſt feelings of his private 
' friendſhip. 6:7 
Extract from general 'orders, dated 
Seringapatam, 8th May 1 799. 
Lieutenant - general Harris has 
particular pleaſure in publiſhin 
to the army the following extra 
of a report tranſmitted to him yeſ- 
terday by major- general Baird; as 
It places in a diſtinguiſhed point of 
view the merit of an officer, on the 
very important occaſion referred to, 
whoſe general gallantry and good 
conduct, ſince he has ſerved with 
this army, have not failed to re- 
commend him ſtrongly to the com- 
mauder in chief. = 
If, where all behaved nobly, 
it is proper to mention individual 
merit, I know no man ſo juſtly en- 
titled to praiſe as colonel Sher. 
brooke, to whoſe exertions I feel 
myſelf much indebted for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the attack. —True Copies. 
(Signed) P. A. Acnew. 
Military Secretary. 
Copy of general orders iſſued by 
the . Earl of Mornington, Fort 
St. George, 13th May 1799. 
The right hon, the governor- 
general in council, having this day 
received from the commander in 
chief of the allied army in the field, 
the official details of the glorious 
and, decifive victory obtained at 
Seringapatam on the 4th of May, 
' offers his cordial thanks and ſincere 
congratulations to the commander 
in chief, and to all the officers and 
men compoſing the gallant army 
which achieved the conqueſt of 
the capital of Myſore on that me- 
morable day. 
His lordſhip views with admira- 
tion the conſummate judgment 
with which the aſſault was planned, 
the unequalled rapidity, animation, 
and (kill with which it was exe- 


ene 


the globe, and ſeldom approached 


equalled only by the ſubſtantial ad- 


was obſerved about half paſt g" 
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cuted, , and the humanity which 
diſtinguiſhed its final ſucceſs. 
Under the favour of Providence 
and the jnſtice of our cauſe, the 
eſtabliſhed character of the army 
had inſpired an early confidence, 
that the war in which we were en- 
gaged would be brought to a ſpeedy, 
proſperous, and honourable iſſue. 
But the events of the 4th of May, 
while they have ſurpaſſed even the 
ſanguine expectations of the go- 
vernor-general in council, have 
raiſed the reputation of the Britiſh 
arms in India to a degree of ſplen- 
dor and glory untivalled in- the 
military hiſtory of this quarter of 


in any part of the world. 
The luſtre of this victory can be 


vantages which it promiſes to 
eſtabliſh, in reſtoring the peace and 
ſafety of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in 
India, on a durable foundation of 
genuine ſecurity, 

The governor-general in council 
reflects with pride, ſatisfaction, and 
gratitude, that in this arduous crilis 
the ſpirit and exertion of our In · 
dian army have kept pace with 
thoſe of our countrymen at home; 
and that in India, as in Europe, 
Great-Britain bas found, in the 
malevolent deſigns of her enemies, 
an increaſing — of her ow 
proſperity, fame, and power. 

By order of the right hon. 
the governor - general in 


council. 
J. Wea, ſec. to gos. 


Sept. 14. The court of common 
council voted an addreſs to his 
majeſty on the capture of the 
Dutch fleet, and thanks to the 
admiral and ſeamen, to Or 
Abercrombie and ſoldiers, &c- 

15. A large and brilliant meteſr 


this evening. The ſky Was - 
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rably clear, and it paſſed in a direc- 
tion from the N. W. to the 8. E. at 
a confiderable elevation in the at- 
moſphere. It had the appearance 
of a beautifully blazing ball, rapidly 
paſſing along with a gently tre- 
mulous motion, but without noiſe; 
and, juſt before it became extinct, a 
few red ſparks detached themſelves 
from it, as is the caſe when a 
rocket is failing. Thongh, pro- 
bably, like other meteors, it was 
NN by inflammable air, kind- 
ed by an electric ſpark, the light 
was much more vivid than inflam- 
mable air uſually exhibits when 
burning, - reſembling rather the 
white light in fire-works, which 
is produced by filings of zinc. Its 
real altitude, and exact courſe, 
could only be aſcertained by thoſe 
accuſtomed to aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, if any ſuch were fortunate 
enough ta be in a good ſituation for 
a view of it ; but, as it was certainly 
pretty high, it muſt have been 
viſible over a large ſurface of the 
earth, The day had been very 
rainy; in the afternoon there had 
n a little thunder; and, about 
ten minutes before the meteor ap- 
peared, there were ſome corruſ- 
Jp. of lightning towards the 
aſt, : 
Downing: Arert, Sept. 16. 
A diſpatch of ET the following 
15 a Copy, was this morning re- 
ceived from lieutenant-general 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, K. B. 
at the office of the right hon, 
1 


ad-quarters, Scliagen · brug, 
Having fully conſidered the 


Sept. 11. 
fitlon which the Britiſh troops ha 
occupied on the 1ſt inflant, and 
ing in view the certainty of 
12 and powerful reinforcements, 
ermined to remain until then 
a the defenſive, From the infor- 


SIR, 
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. mation which we had received, we 


were appriſed of the enemy's in- 
tention to attack us, and we were 
daily 1 advantages of 
our ſituation. Yeſterday morning, 
at day- break, the enemy com- 
menced an attack on our centre 
and right, from St. Martin's to 
Petten, in three columns, and ap- 
arently with their whole force. 
he x on the right, compoſed 
of Dutch troops, and under the 
command of general Daendels, di- 
refed its attack on the village of 
St. Martin's. The centre column 
of the enemy under the orders of 
general de Monceau, likewiſe com- 
poſed of Dutch troops, marched 
on to Krabendam and Zyper- Sluys. 
The left column ofthe enemy, com- 
poſed of French, directed itſelf on 
the poſition occupied by major- 
| me Burrard, commanding the 
econd brigade of guards, The 
enemy advanced, particularly on 
their left and centre, with great in- 
trepidity, and penetrated with the 
heads of their columns to within 
100 yards of the poſt occupied by 
the Britiſh troops. They were, 
however, every where repulſed, 
owing to the ſtrength of our po- 
ſition, and the determined courage 
of the troops. About ten o'clock 
the enemy retired towards Alk- 
maar, — behind them many 
dead, and ſome wounded men, 
with one piece of cannon, a num- 
ber of waggons, pontoons, and 
portable bridges. Col. M Donald, 
with the reſerve, purſued them for 
ſome time, and quickened their 
retreat. It is impoſſible for me to 
do full juſtice to the good conduct 
of the troops. Colonel Spencer, 
who commanded in the village of 
St. Martin's, defended his poſt with 
great ſpirit and judgment, Major- 
general Moore, who commanded 
on his right, and who was wounded, 
though, I am happy to ſay, lightly,” - 
, % % was 
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was no leſs judicious in the ma- 
nagement of the troops under his 
command, The two battalions of 
the 20th regiment, poſted oppoſite 
to Krabendam and Zyper Sluys, 
did credit to the high reputation 
which that regiment has always 
borne. Lieutenant-colonel Smyth, 
of that corps, who had the par- 
ticular charge of that poſt, received 
a fevere wound in his leg, which 
will deprive us for a time of his 
ſervices. The two brigades of 
guards repulfed with great vigour 
the column of French which had 
advanced to attack them, and where 
the ſlaughter of the enemy was 
great, I continue to receive every 
mark of zeal and intelligence from 
the officers compoſing the ſtaff of 
this army. It is difficult to ſtate 
with any preciſion the loſs of the 
enemy, but it cannot be computed 
at leſs than 800 or 1000 men; and, 


on our fide, it does not exceed, in 


killed, wounded, and miſſing, 200 
men. > 
| R. ABERCROMBIE, 
Head quarters, Schagen-brug, 
| 11. 
Return of killed, wounded, and 


mĩſſing. 


Thbirty-ſeven rank and file kil- 
led; one lieutenant-colonel, one 


major, four captains, five ſub- 
alterns, two ſerjeants, 131 rank 
and file, wounded; one ſerjeant, 
eighteen rank and file, miſſing. 
Return of officers wounded. 
Major-general Moore, captain 
Halket, of the 76th regiment, aide- 
du- camp to commander-in-chief ; 
lieutenant Simpſon, of the royal 
artillery ; captain Nevill, of the 
grenadier battalion of guards; 
captain Nevill, of the 1ſt battalion 
of the. 3d regiment of guards ; 
lieutenant Gordon, of. the 2d bat- 
talion of the royals; captain the 
hon. John Ramſay, bf the gad re- 
giment of foot; lieutenant-colonel 
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Smyth, * Roſs, lieutenants 
Colborne, Dervoeux, Hamilton, 
lieutenant and adjutant South, of 
the 1ſt battalion of the 20jh regi- 
ment of foot; captain-lieutenant 
Adams, of the 2d battalion of the 
20th regiment of foot. 
ALEx. Hors, 
: . Admiralty-office, Sept. 1j. 
Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
itchel to Evan Nepean, Eſq, 
A 8 board the Ifis, in the 
ars. Diep, Sept. 4. 
SIR e 


* 

By lieutenant Gibbons, of his 
majeſty's ſhip Ifis, I have the 
honour to preſent to my lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, admiral 
Story's flag, and the colours of the 
Batavian republic, being the firſ 
fruits of my endeavours in the 
diſcharge of the duties for which 
their lordſhips have been pleaſed to 
confide in me. Lieutenant Gib- 
bons having been unremitting) 
employed in the arranging the tg- 
nals for the convoy, tranſports, 
cutters, &c, till the preſent time, 
he is moſt juſtly entitled to my 
warmeſt regard and eſteem ; I there- 
fore beg leave to recommend hum 
to their lordſhips* notice. I have 
been a great deal employed in the 
diſpoſal of the Dutch officers on 
their parole; a buſineſs in which 
I had to pay regard to the wiſhes 
of many, whom I found entitle 
to ſome conſideration : I have 1, 
therefore, yet been able to finil 
that buſineſs, which obliges me © 
defer giving their lordſhips an ic. 
count thereof until my next letter. 

Jam, &c. A. Mircitt 

Saw gazette alſo contains the 
following liſt of ſliips and ny” 
captured and re-captured 22. 
majeſty's hip Flora, K. G. Middle 
ton, Eſq. captain, between Jan. i, 
and July 25, „ View 

The Pruſſian ſſoop Drie 1 


de, of bee men, ad Fa 
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burthen ; the Engliſh brig Nymph, 


of nine men, and 142 tons; the 
American ſhip Six Siſters, of nine 
men, and 215 tons; the French ſhip 
privateer' L'Intrepide, of twenty 


guns, 157 men, and 220 tons; 


the French brig privateer L'Aven- 
ture, of fourteen guns, 105 men, 
and 180 tons; the Engliſh brig 
Chateau Margo, of two guns, fix 
men, and 130 tons; the Spaniſh 
lugger privateer Noſtra del Carmen, 
alias Diligente, of two guns, twenty- 
one men, and fifteen tons ; the 
French ſhip L'Aurore,, of eight 
guns, thirty-three men, and x60 
tons ; the French ſchooner priva- 
teer La Legere, of fourteen guns, 
forty-four men, and eighty tons; 
the Engliſh ſnow Penelope, of 
four guns, nine men, and 124 

tons; the Engliſh ſhip Faucy, of 
fourteen guns, and 250 tons; the 
Engliſh polacre Lord Nelſon, of 
twelve guns, and 180 tons; the 
French brig Le Hazard, of two 
guns, fifty men, and 150 tons; the 

rench brig privateer Rhuiter, of 

xteen guns, 104 men, and 150 tons. 

Alſo the following liſt of veſſels 
taken, &c. by the tender and boats 
of his majeſty's ſhip Abervenny. 

dau Joſeph *— * ſhip, Louiſa 
merchant ſchooner, Candelacia Spa- 
niſh merchant ſchooner, Roſetta 
Spaniſh merchant ſloop, Polly 
merchant ſloop, Mid Bergen mer- 
chant ſhip, San Joſef Spaniſh 
merchant ſchooner, La Fortunee 
French ſchooner rigged boat, a 
Spaniſh merchant ſloop, name un- 

nown ; a French armed ſchooner, 
name unknown, fifty men ; Hebe 
merchant ſchwoner, Olive merchant 
ſchooner, Del Nordiſche Lew mer- 
Chant ſhip. 

And mentions likewiſe the cap- 
ture of L!Arnazon French ſliip letter 
7 pores 8 _ 6 pounders, and 

men, is majeſty's fl 
Eclio, captain Allen}? * * 
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| | Downing-ftreet, Sept. 19. 
A diſpatch, of is 7 the flies. 
ing is a copy, was, this morning 
received from fietd-marſhal his 
royal highneſs the duke of York, 
at the office of the right hon. 


Henry Dundas. ; 
The Helder, North Holland, 


Sept. 14. 
SIR, 1 


I have to acquaint you with my 
artival at this _ yeſterday even- 
ing, having failed from Deal on 
board the Amethyſt frigate on 
Monday morning the gth inſt. 
Upon coming on ſhore, I had great 
ſatisſaction in witneſſing the diſem- 
barkation of eight battalions of 
Ruffian auxiliary troops, con- 
fiſting of 7000 men, under the 
command of lieutenant - general 
D'Hermann, which had, arrived 
from” Revel in the courſe of the 
preceding day and yeſterday morn- 
ing. Tafterwards ſaw theſe troops 
upon their march towards the po- 
ſition occnpied-by-the Britiſh near 
Schagen ; and I have great plea- 
ſure in aſſuring you, that, from their 
appearance in every reſpect, the 
moſt happy conſequences may be 
expected from their co-operation 
with his majeſty's arms in this 


country: lieut.-general D' Hermann 


ſeems to enter moſt heartily into 


our views; and 1 form very fan» 


guine hopes of receiving eſſential 
aſſiſtance from his zeal and ex . 
rience, I underſtand that © fir 

Ralph Abercrombie has made — 

acquainted with his having repulſed 
the enemy in an attack made upon 
him on Tueſday laſt. I proceed to 
join him at bis quarters at Schagen 
immediately. I have had the ples 


ſure to meet the hereditary prince 


of Orange here. His ſerene highneſi 
is occupied in arran ing into 
corps a large body of deferters 
from the Batavian army, and volun- 
teers from the crews of the Dutch 

ſhips . 


" 
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ſhips of war which have proceeded 
to England. Every aſſiſtance ſhall 
be given to his ſerene highneſs, 
to render theſe corps an efficient 

addition to our forces. 
| | FaeperiCk. 

This gazette alſo contains a liſt 
of ſeyen privateers, and thirty-three 
merchant - veſſeis, on board of one 
of which were 111,000 dollars, 
captured by the ſquadron under 
the command of adm, Parker, on 
the Jamaica ſtation; and a priva- 
teer and fix merchantmen, cap- 
tured by admiral Harvey's ſqua- 


dron.] 
Downing-ſtreet, Sept. 24. 
A diſpatch, of which the following 
is a Copy, has been this day 
received from field-marſhal. his 
royal highneſs the duke of York, 
by the right hon, Henry Dundas, 
Head Quarters, Schagen-brug, 

SIX, HSGegpt. 20. 

In my diſpatch of the 16th inſt, 


_  T acquainted you with my intention 


of making an attack upon the whole 
of the enemy's polition, - the mo- 
ment that the reinforcements joĩn- 
ed. Upon the 19th, every neceſſary 
arrangement being made, the army 
moved forward in four principal 
columns, in the following order. 
The left column, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant- general ſir Ralph 
Abercrombie, — of two 
ſquadrons of the 18th light dra- 
goons, major-general the earl of 
Chatham's brigade, mayor-general 
Moore's brigade, major-general the 
earl of Cavan's brigade, firſt batta- 
lion of Britiſh grenadiers of the line, 
the 23d and 55th regiments, under 
colonel Macdonald, deſtined to 
turn the enemy's right on the Zui- 
der Zee, marched at fix o'clock on 
the evening of the 18th. The co- 
lumns upon the right, the firſt 
commanded by lieutenant-general 


D'Hermann, conſiſting of the jth: 


light-dragoons, twelve battalions 
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of Ruſlians, and major. general 
Manners“ brigade : h — 
commanded by lieutenant- general 
Dundas, conſiſling of two ſqua. 
drons of the 11th light-dragoons, 
two brigades of / foot- guards, and 


major-general his highneſs prince 


William's brigade : the third co- 
lumn, commanded by lieutenant- 
eneral fir James Pulteney, conſift- 
ing of two ſquadrons of the 11th 
light-dragoons, major-gen. Don's 
* major - general Coote's bri- 
gade, marched from the poſitions 
they occupied at day-break the 
morning of the 19th, The object of 
the firſt column was to drive the 
enemy from the heights of Camper- 
duyn, the villages. under theſe 
heights, and finally to take pol: 
ſeſhon of Berghen: the ſecond was 
to force the enemy's poſition 21 
Warmanhuyſen and Schoreldam, 
and to co-operate with the column 
under lieutenant - general D'Her- 
mann: and the third, to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Oude-Carſpel at the head of 
the Lange Dyke, a great road leading 
to Alkmaar. It is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that the country in which we 
had to act preſented 'in every direc- 
tion the moſt ſormidable obſtacles. 
The enemy upon their left occu- 
pied to great advantage the big! 
Sand-hills, which extend from tie 
ſea in front of Petten to the tow! 
of Berghen, and were entrench 
in three intermediate villages. Tbe 
country over which the column 
under lieutenant-general Dundas 
and fir James Pulteney had to mort 
for the attack of the fortified poſts 
of Warmanhuyſen, Schoreldam, 
and the Lange Dyke, is a plain inter: 
ſected every three or 400 yards by 
broad, deep, wet ditches and canal. 
The bridges acroſs the only tao - 
three roads which led to tt 
were deſtroyed, and abbatts 


= : iſtances 
laid at Gent 
columa 


places 
were 
Lieutenant · general D 
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column commenced its attack, 
which was conducted with the 
greateſt ſpirit and gallantry, at half 
paſt three o! clock in the r 
and by eight had ſucceeded in ſo 
great a degree as to be in poſſeſſion 
of Berghen. In the wooded country 
which ſurrounds this village the 
principal force of the enemy was 
placed; and the Ruſſian ure 
advancing with an intrepidity whic 

overlooked the formidable refiſt- 
ance with which they were to meet, 
had not retained that order which 
was neceſſary to preſerve the ad- 
rantages they had gained, and they 
were, in conſequence, after a moſt 
vigorous reſiſtance, obliged to retire 


from Berghen, (where, I am much 


concerned to ſtate, lieutenants- 
general D'Hermann and Tchert- 


chekoff were made priſoners, the' 


latter dangerouſly wounded,) and 
fell back upon Schorel, which vil- 
lage they were alſo forced to aban- 
don, but which was immediately 
re-taken by major-general Manner's 
brigade, notwithſtanding the heavy 
fire of the enemy. Here this brigade 
was immediately re-inforced by 
two battalions of Ruſhans, which 
had co-operated with lientenant- 
general Dundas in the attack of 
Warmanhuyſen, by major-general 
D'Oyley's brigade of guards, and 
by the 35th regiment, under the 
command of his highneſs prince 
William, The action was renewed 
dy theſe troops for a conſiderable 
ume with ſucceſs; but the entire 
want of ammunition on the part of 
the Ruſſians, and the exhauſted 
ſtate of the whole corps engaged in 
that particular ſituation, obliged 
them to retire, which they did in 
* order, upon Petten and the 
c yper-Sluys, As ſoon as it was 
ufficiently light, the attack upon 
the village of Warmanhuyſen, 
Where the enemy was ſtrongly poſt · 
© vith cannon, was made by lieu- 
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tenant-general Dundas. Three bat- 
talions of Ruſſians, who formed 4 
ſeparate corps, deſtined to co- ope- 
rate from Krabendam in this at- 
tack, commanded by major-general 
Sedmoratzky, very gallantly ſtorm» 
ed the village on its left flank, while 
at the ſame time it was entered on 
the right by the 1ſt regiment of 
guards. The grenadier battalion of 
the guards had been previouſly de- 
tached to march upon Schoreldam, 
on the left of lieutenant D*Her- 
mann's column, as was the 3d regi- 
ment of guards, and the 24 batta- 
lion of the th regiment, to keep 
up the communication with that 
under lieutenant-general Sir James 
Pulteney. The remainder of lieu- 
tenant- general Dundas's column, 
which, after taking poſſeſſion of 
Warmanhuyſen, had been joined 
by the firſt battalion of the th 
regiment, marched againſt Scho- 
reldam, which place they main- 
tained, under a very heavy and 
galling fire, until the troops en- 
gaged on their right had retired at 
the conclufion of the action. The 
column under lieutenant-general fir 
James Pulteney proceeded to its ob- 
ject of attack at the time appointed, 
and, after overcoming the greateſt 
dithculties and the moſt determined 
oppoſition, carried by ſtorm the 
principal poſt of Oude-Carſpel, at 
the head of the Lange Dyke; upon 
which occaſion the 4oth regiment, 
under the command of colonel 
Spencer, embraced a favourable _ 
opportunity which preſented itſelf 
of highly diſtinguiſhing themſelves. 
This point was defended by the 
chief force of the Batavian army, 
under the command of general 
Daendels. The circumſtances, 
however, which occurred on the 
right, rendered it impoſſible to 
profit by this brilliant exploit, 
which will ever refle& the higheſt 
credit on the general officers and 
troops 


„ 


— 
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troops engaged in it; and made it 
neceſſary to withdraw lieutenant-. 
oe fir James Pulteney's column 
from the poſition which he had 
taken within a ſhort diſtance of 
Alkmaar. The ſame circumſtances 
led to the neceſſity of recalling the 
corps under lieut.- general fir Ral 
Abercrombie, who bad proceede 
without jnterruption to Hoorne, of 
which city he had taken poſſeſſion, 
together with its garriſon. The 
whole of the army has therefore 
re-occupied its former poſition. 
The well-grounded hopes' I had 
entertained of complete ſucceſs in 
this operation, and which were 
fully juſtified by the reſult of the 
three, and by the firſt ſucceſſes of 
the fourth attack upon the right, 
add to the great diſappointment - 
I moſt naturally feel on this occa- 
fon ; but the circumſtances which 
have occurred I ſhould have conſi- 
dered of little general importance, 
had I not to lament the loſs of 
many brave officers and ſoldiers, 
both of his majeſty's and the Ruſ- 
fian troops, who have fallen, The 
gallantry. diſplayed by the troops 
engaged, the ſpirit with which the 
overcame every obſtacle whic 
nature and art oppoſed to them, 
and the cheerfulneſs with which 
they maintained the fatigues of an 
action, which laſted without inter- 
miſſion from half paſt three o'clock 
ia the morning until five in the 
> afternoon, are beyond my powers 
to deſcribe or to extol. Their ex- 
ertions fully entitle them to the 
admiration and gratitude of their 
king and country. Having thus 
faithfully detailed the events of this 
-. firſt attack, and paid the tribute of 
regret due to the diſtinguiſhed merit 
of thoſe who fell, I have much con- 
folation in being enabled to ſtate, 
that the efforts which have been 
made, although not crowned with 
ſucceſs, ſo far from militating 
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againſt the general object of the 
campaign, promiſe to be highly 
uſeful, to our future operations, 
The capture of fixty officers, and 
upwards of 3000 men, and the de- 
ſtruction of ſixteen pieces of can- 

on, with large ſupplies of ammu- 

ition, which the interſected nature 
of the country did not atimit of 
e Dr array! are convincing 
proofs that the loſs of the enemy in 
the freld has been far ſuperior to 


our own ; and in addition to this it 
it is material to ſtate, that nearly 


15,000 of the allied troops had un- 


avoidably no ſhare in this action. 
In viewing the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances which occurred during this 
arduous Cay, I cannot avoid ex- 
preſiing the obligations I owe to 
ieutenants-general Dundas and ft 
James Pulteney, for their able 2. 
ſiſtance; and alſo to mention m) 
reat ſatisfaction at the conduct of 
is royal highneſs prince William, 
D'Oyley, . Burrard, and 
Don, to whoſe ſpirited exertiom 
the. credit gained by the brigade 
they commanded is greatly to be 
imputed. Capt. fir Home Pophan, 
and the ſeveral officers of my ff, 
exerted themſelves to the utme", 
and rendered me moſt eſſential {et 
vice. I feel alſo much indebt 
to the ſpirited conduct of a detach 
ment of ſeamen, under the direction 
of fir Home Popham and capt. 
frey of the navy, in the condu ; 
three gun-boats, each carrying o 
12-pound carronade, which 2 y 
with conſiderable effect on the A | 
maar canal; nor muſt I om! 7 
preſſing my acknowledgmen® 
the Ruſhan major-generals f 
Sedmoratzky, and Schutor - 
tranſmit herewith returns * 
killed, wounded, and miſſing. 


6 

Sir, yours Frs tie 
PS. Not havin yet — 

returns of the loſs uſlained b 


Ruſſian troops, I can only o 
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that I underſtand their loſs in killed, 
wounded, and miſſing, amounts to 
near 1500 men. F 
Total of the killed, wounded, and 
' milling, in the action of the 19th. 
One lieutenant-colonel, two cap- 
1 ſubalterns, one ſtaff, two 
erjeants, 109 tank and file, killed; 
leven lieut.- colonels, fix majors, 
hſteen captains, fifteen ſubalterns, 
twenty ſerjeants, two drummers, 
345rank and file, wounded; tweaty- 
two ſerjeants, five drummers, 463 
rank and file, miſſing, 
eturn of officers killed, wounded, 
mliſling, and taken priſoners. 
| Grenadier battalion of guards: 
leutenant-colonel Morris and capt. 
unthorpe, killed; col. Wynyard 
and captain Neville, wounded.— 
zd battalion of the 1ſt guards: 
lieutenant-colonel Cook, wounded ; 
lieutenant-colonel Dawkins and 
captain Forbes, wounded and taken 
priſoners; captain Hengy Wheat- 
ley, n ; enfign D'Oyley, 
wounded and taken priloner,— 
1ſt battalion of the b ldfircam 
guards: lieutenant-colonel Cun- 
ningham, wounded, —1ft battalion 
ol the 17th foot: major Grey, ma- 
jor Cockburne, captains Grace and 


ing, ſuppoſed taken; lieutenant 
ilſon and enbgn Thompſon, 
wounded, — 2d battalion of the 17th 
foot; major Wood and lieutenant 

wnders, wounded. —1ft battalion 
of the 43h foot: enſign Elcomb, 
killed; mazor Wingfield,” captains 

ancer, Thompſon, Gear, Myers, 
and heutenant Williams, wounded ; 
captata O'Donnell, miſfing. — ad 
battalion of the 40th foot: captain 
* rollope, wounded, ſiuce dead; 
captains Dancer and Tnornton, 

and lieutenant M*Pherſon, wound- 


2 battalion of the 5th foot: 


K 
mi 
W 


lieutenant Harris, ſince dea 
7 battalion of the 35th 758. 
e 
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rg, wounded; lieut. Wickham, 


ut.-colonel Stephenſon, wounds 
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leutenant-colonel Oſwald and ma- 
jor Hay, wounded; major Petit, 
wounded and taken priſoner; cap- 
tain Manary, enſigns Wilkinfon, 
D:ane, and Jones, wounded.—1ſt 
battalion of the gth foot: quarter- 
maſter Holles, killed; lieutenant 
Smith, wounded. and taken pri- 
ſoner; lieutenants Grant and Roth- 
well, wounded.—2d battalion of the 
gth foot: captain Balfour, killed; 
lieutenant-colonel Crew, wounded; 
enſizn French, wounded and taken 


priſoner; enſign Butter, miſſing. 


— 36th regiment of foot: captains 
King and Gilman, and lieutenant 
Prater, wounded, N. B. Lieut, 


Roward, of the royal navy, wound- 


ed; four ſeamen, killed; ſeven ſea- 

men, wounded, 

350 rank and file, of the 1ſt bat- 
talion of the 35th regiment, cannot 
exactly be accounted for, from the 
nature of the action, and from the 
regiment being ſent immediately 
to the Helder, in charge of priſon- 
ers; but, it is much feared, nearly 
100 are killed, and the remainder 
wounded and miſſing. 

Return of the royal artillery, re- 
ceived ſince the general return 
was Cloſed. | 
Five gunners, four gunner dri- 

vers, three additional gunners, kill- 

ed. iſt lieutenant Eligie, wounded 
and taken priſoner, — Volunteer 

John Douglas, wounded. — Eight 

gunners, fix gunner drivers, four 

additional gunners, wounded; ſe- 
ven gunners, nine gunner drivers, 
miſting. ALzx, Horx. 

24. This afternoon the king 

went iu the uſual ſtate to the houſe 

of lords; where, being robed, and 
the houſe of commons being ſum- 
moned to attend, his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne. 

28. At a common-hall this day, 
for the election of a lord mayor, the 
return was in favour of aldermen 

(1) Combe 


\ 
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Combe and Skinner; but a poll 
was demanded for ſir W. Staines. 
. Admiralty Office, Sept. 28. 

Copy of a letter from Andrew 

Mitchell, eſq. vice-admiral of 

| the blue, to Evan Nepean, eſq. 

dated on board his majeſty's ſhip 
Ifis, near the Vlieter, Sept. 20. 
SIR, 5 


I beg leave to tranſmit the extract 


of a letter from captain Portlock, 
giving 
of a ſhip and brig of ſuperior force. 
The gallantry and good conduct 
diſplayed on the occaſion by cap- 
tains Portlock and Bolton, their 
officers and ſhips' companies, me- 
fit my higheſt praiſe and thanks. 

I have, the honour to ſtate to 
vou, that, in obedience to your 
order of the gth inſt. I immediately 
got under weigh, accompanied by 
the Wolverene, and proceeded on 
the ſervice you did me the parti- 
cular honour to entruſt to my care, 
On the evening of that day, the 
tide of flood being done, we an- 
chored abreaſt of the Texel; and, 
on the afternoon. of the following 
day, we 2nchored on the edge of 
the Flack, or Flat, abreaſt of Wier- 
ingen. At this anchorage I found 
it neceſſary to lighten the ſhip, 
which was very ſpeedily done, 
bringing her from twelve feet eight 
inches to twelve feet, and on the 
day following we turned over the 
Flack, carrying ſhoal-water from- 
one fide to the other. On the 
morning of the 12th inſt, we weigh 
ed again, and proceeded on for the 
Fly iſland, on approaching which 
we ſaw a ſhip and brig at anchor 
in the narrow paſſage leading from 
the Fly iſland towards Harlin- 
gen:, it was ſoon perceived they 
were veſſels of force, and bearing 
the Batavian republic colours; we 

proached, the Britiſh and an- 
cient Dutch colours flying together, 


until within half-gua-ſhot of the 


% 


an account of the capture 


ſhip lay, and then puſhed on to- 


fifteen minutes after we commenc 
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brig, ſhe being the neareſt to us, 
without either of them changing 
their colours: the Dutch colours 
were then hauled down, and I made 
the ſignal -to engage the enemy as 
coming up with them, meaning the 
Wolverene to engage the brig, and 
to paſs on to the ſhip . 
Capt. Bolton anchored his ſhip in 
the moſt maſterly and gallant man- 
ner, and juſt in the poſition I could 
have wiſhed, (which was on his 
weather - quarter, at a quarter of 
a cable diſtance, and fo as to have 
enabled me, had it been neceſſary, 
to 2 the enemy a broadſide in 
paſſing, without annoying the Wol- 
verene,) and, after heaving on his 
ſpring until his broadſide bore on 
the brig, fired one ſhot, juſt to try 

his diſpoſition ; upon which the 
enemy fired three guns to leeward, 
and hauled down his colours,— 
I made the ſignal for the Wolverene 
to take charge of the prize, and 
deſired the officer ſent on board to 
fend her pilot to conduct the Arrow 
to the ſhip (my Dutch pilot hav- 
ing declined the charge), and re- 
queſted of captain Bolton to follow 
me to the Jetting paſſage, where the 


wards her. We had to turn to 
windward, towards the enemy, 
againſt a ſtrong lee-tide, which re- 
tarded our progreſs much; ſhe lay 
with ſprings on her cables, and her 
broadſide oppoſed directly to our 
approach, and, for twenty minutes 
before we could bring a gun to bear 
with effect on her, annoyed us very 
much, and cut us up a good deal in 
the hull, ſails, and rigging; but, after 
bringing the ſhip up by the ſtem 
and head in a very narrow paſſage, 
at about a quarter of a cable from 
him, the conteſt became ſmart, but 
was ſhort; for ſhe ſtruck in about 


S5 Z 


our fire upon her, and juſt befote 
the Wolverene, which was prove 
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in the moſt gallant manner to my 
aid, came up. I ſent my firſt lieu- 
tenant to take poſſeſſion of her, and 
found her to be the Batavian re- 
public 8 De Draak, com- 
mande 

Eſch, mounting twenty-four guns, 
fixteen of them long Dutch 18- 
pounders, two long Engliſh 32- 
pounders, fix 50 pound howitzers, 
and 180 men. From the howitzers 
I rather ſuppoſe langridge was 
fired, as-ſeveral pieces of iron were 
picked up in the ſhip after the 
action was over. Our lofs in killed 
and wo unded( conſidering the length 
of time we had to advance on her 
under every diſadvantage, ſuch as 
being expoſed to her raking fire for 
about 20 minutes, working ſhip in a 
very narrow navigation, ſhortenin 
fail, and anchoring) is very ſmal 
having only to lament at preſent 
the death of ane brave man : there 
are nine wounded; ſome of them 
badly, and myſelf lightly in the 
left knee. The loſs of the enemy 
I have not as yet been able to aſ- 
certain; two dead, and three badly 


and, from the appearance of great 
quantities of blood, &c. covered 
with tarpaulins, which capt. Bolton 
diſcovered, Iam led to think it has 
been very conſiderable ;. indeed, 
ſome of them confeſs that a number 
were put into a boat, and ſent to 
arlingen, immediately upon the 
hip ſtrikingʒ and, from the number 


with the eſtabliſhment, I am indu- 
ced to believe that was the caſe. 


1 found that ſhe had been buitt for 
a cheer-hulk, and converted into 
A guard-ſhip, extremely old; her 
maſts and 7 very much cut, 
= the veſſel altogether unfit for 
is majeſty's ſervice, determined 

= deſtroy her ; T therefore di- 
ed Captain Bolton to perform 
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by captain-lieutenant Van 


wounded were found on board her; 


that duty, which he did effeQually 
by burning her. This ſervice per» 
formed, we weighed and proceeded 
towards the Fly iſland, at which 


paces we anchored on the 15th inſt. . 


immediately ſent captain Bolton 


to take poſſeſſion of the Batavian 


republican ſhip the Dolphin, riding 
at anchor cloſe to the town of the 
Fly. She had, on our anchoring, 
hoiſted the Orange colours, and the 
ſame ſtep was taken on the iſland. 
A perſon came off from the muni- 
cipality, deſiring to ſurrender the 
iſland to the government of the 
prince of Orange; and I have the 
honour to requeſt you will be 
pleaſed to direct ſome perſans to 
be ſentas ſoon as convenient to take 


upon themſelves the arrangement 


of civil affairs in the iſland, —The 
ifland of Schelling has not yet ad- 
opted the ſame ſtep; I ſhall, there- 
fore, if it meets your approbation, 
take the neceſſary ſteps to induce 
them to do it. 

[Captain Portlock here mentions 
his having put the priſoners, 230 in 
number, on board the Dolphin; 
and expreſſes his opinion, that moſt 


ef them would volunteer to ſerve - 


the prince of Orange; and highly 


they at preſent muſter not agreeing 


On my going on board the Draak, 


- 


commends the able and gallant 


conduct of captain Bolton, and of 


lieutenants Gilmour and M*Dougal 
of the Arrow and Wolverene; and 
the ſteady arid ſpirited behaviour 
of the crews.] 


Captain Digby, in a letter, dated 


Tagus, July 30, ſtates his having, 
in the Alcmene, of 32 guns, ſtood 
Iato the harbour of Vivero on the 
18th, and, by means of his boats, 
commanded by lieutenants Warren 
and Oliver, cut out two Spaniſh. 
veſſels, loaded with maſts, hemp, 
&c. bound to the arſenal at Ferrol; 
the one named La Felicidad, a ſhip 
between 7 and 800 tons, pierced for- 
twenty-two guns; the other, a brig 


of near 400 tons. 
(I2) Ani. 
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a Admiraliy Office, Sept. 30. the Batavian republic, I inſtantly 
Copy of a letter from vice-admiral reinſtated them, until his highneſs 
Mitchell, to Evan Nepean, eſq. the hereditary prince of Orange's 
SIR, ; inſtructions were received; to 
The weather having moderated whom, and to his royal highneſs 
on the 21ſt inſt, I thifted my flag the duke of York, I immediately 
to the Babet: though blowing a ſent an expreſs, and at the fame 
gale of wind the day before, captain moment ſummoned before me, and 
Mainwaring, by his great exer- diſſolved, the municipality, amidſt 
tions, had lightened her ſufficiently the joyful acclamations of the in- 
for the pilot to take charge, and the habitants around the ſtadthouſe, 


- Captains of, the bomb-veſſels made part of them, at the ſame time, 


equal exertions for the ſame pur- cutting down trees of liberty, which 
poſe, having lightened their reſpee- they inſtantly burned ; all of which 
tive ſhips to twelve feet eight inches: was done in the moſt loyal, quiet, 
I left the Iſis, Melpomene, and. and regular manner. I have de- 
Juno, with yards and top-maſts tached captain Boorder, in the Eſpi- 
ſtruck, having taken all the ſeamen egle, with the Speedwell, to ſcour 
and marines that could be ſpared the coaſt from Steveren to Limmen; 
from them, with Sir C. Hamilton, but, previous to his going on that 
captains Dundas and Oughton, and ſervice, I ſent him to Steveren, to 
a proper number of officers in large bring me intelligence of the diſpo- 
ſchuyts to aſſiſt me in the expedi- fition of the inhabitants; he re- 
tion ; about ten we weighed in the turned yeſterday morning, with 


- Babet, accompanied by the four the pleaſing information of their 


bombs, L'Eſpiegle and Speedwell having hoiſted the Orange colour, 
brigs, and Lady Ann lugger, and and moſt of the neighbouring towns 
Prince William armed ſhip. We had done the ſame, and the inhabit- 
fortunately had a fair wind, which ants joyfully complying with the 
raiſed the tide conſiderably over the. fame terms as Enchnyſen and Me. 
flats, though in manv parts we had denblic; I have likewiſe detached 
only twelve feet ſix inches. On our the Dart, with two gun-brigs, be 
approaching Medenblic at noon, cut off the communication wih 
J made the Ggnal for the Dart aud Amſterdam, and the towns in E. 

gun-brigs to weigh, and join me; Friezeland, that have not returnc 
and at three P. M. I anchored with to their allegiance. Our apfes“ 
the ſquadron off Eychuyſen, and a ance in the . with ſuch 
boat came off with four men wear- an unexpected force, has had a mo! 

ing Orange cockades ; in conſe- wonderful and happy effect, a0 

quence of which 1 went on ſhore, given the greateſt confidence ; 
attended by the captains: we were (thoſe well-diſpoſed to the houſe 0 

received by all the inhabitants with Orange. I ſhall not loſe 2 moment $ 
every teſtimony of joy at their de- time in moving forward when td 
liverance from their former tyran« wind and tide will permit, to wics 
nical government, and in the higheſt plete, as far as lies in my pos 
degree expreſſive of their loyalty what is finally entruſted to 1 
and attachment to the houſe of. charge. A, MircuELt 


Orange. I procecded to the ſtadt- Downing -ftreet, Sep. 29. 


houſe, and having ſummoned all The following difpateh has 5 
the oid and faithful burgomaſters, received from lieutenant- colo 


who had not taken the oath to Ramſay by lord Gren ville. " 
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My Lord, Zurich, Sept. 8. 
I have the honour to inform 
your lordſhip, that the enemy made 
an attack this morning, with about 
3200 men, on the poſt of Waldi- 
thoff, in front of Zurich, occupied 
by about 60 men of the Ruikan 
battaliov of Effen. The enemy, by 
advancing rapidly, and availin 
themfelves of the darkneſs of the 
night, contrived to fall rather un- 
awares on a ſmall advanced pie- 
quet, and ſome priſoners fell into 
his hands at the commencement of 
the affair: it terminated, however, 
in a manner which, if it were poſ- 
ſible, would add ts the diſtinguiſhed 
reputation of the Ruffian troops, 
and the enemy were driven back to 
their camp, in great diſorder, by 
the battalion of Eſſen, who, without 
heſitation, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
proportioned ſuperiority of the ene- 
my's torce, immediately advanced 
upon them, and charged them with 
their bayonets, The Ruffians loſt 
about zo men killed and wounded ; 
that of the French has not been 
aſcertained ; but there is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, from the number of dead 
left upon the field, and other cir- 
cumſtances, that it was more con- 
hderable, Jonx RAusAv. 


(This gazette aſſo contains an 


account of the capture of Le St. 
aques lugger, mounting fix 4- 
R and fixteen men, by the 
riton, captain John Gore, ] 


Admiralty Office, Oct 8. 

Extract of a letter from vice-ad- 

mural. Mitchell, to E. Nepean, 

' og dated Babet, off Enchuyſen, 
1. 


This morning a lieutenant of the 
ſpiegle brought me the accompa- 
ny ing letter, which I have ſent for 
their lordſhips' information. Much 


zeal and gallaatry has been diſ- 
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played by captains Bolton and 
Boorder, with their officers and 
men. 
W 28 Limmen Roads, Sept. 29. 
R, 

On Friday morning, at fix 
o'clock, I came to an anchor with 
the Haug ty and Piercer, cloſe to 
L'Eſpiegle, diſtant about fix miles 
from Limmen: from captain Boor- 
der I received every information 
I could deſire. Finding the enemy 
had 1000 regulars in the town, and 
deſperately —— to defend it, 
I immediately gave directions for 
completing the flotilla which cap- 
tain Boorder, with his uſual judg- 
ment, had begun. He had preſſed 
two ſchuyts; on board of each 
were put two of L'Eſpieyle's 6- 
pouncers, which, with the two flat- 

ottom boats, and Iſis's launch, 
formed a reſpectable armameut. 
Being willing to ſpare the effuſion 
of human blood, eſpecially of in- 
nocent victims, on Saturday, at 
day-light, I ſent captain Boorder 
with the following letter : 

Sir, Reſiſtance on your part is 
in vaia; I give you, one hour to 
ſend away the women and children; 
at the expiration of that time, if the 
town is not ſurrendered to the Bri- 
tiſh arms for the prince of Orange, 
your ſoldiery thall be buried in its 
ruins. I am, &c. | 

W. BoLToxn. 
To the commandant of 

Limmen. | 
Soon after captain Boorder's de- 
parture, I weighed, and ſtood in 
ſhore. About nine A. M. I ob- 
ſerved him returning; and ſoon 
after a flag of truce came out of the 
harbour. Before captain Boorder 
arrived, I noticed the gun-boats, 
which had been moored acroſs the 
harbour, moving towards the ca- 
nals; I inſtantly diſpatched lieute- 
naut Simpſon with a flag of truce 


to inform them, that I confider 0 
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their removal, or any other military 
Jeers a as a breach of the 
armiſtice, and, if perſiſted in, I 
mould inſtantly hombard the town: 
before he returned, the flag of truce 
came on board with the following 
letter: = . 
To Capt. Bolton, commandant. 
I have received your ſummons : 
the municipality requeſt twenty- 
four hours, to fend to the proper 
authority, to accede to your de- 
mands. | 
P.Van GOV TT EN, commandant. 
N. B. Pleaſe to fend an anſwer 
by the bearer. 
I immediately replied as under: 
Sir, I have received your letter; 
and have the honour to inform you, 
that, if the prince's colours are not 
hoiſted in half an hour after the 
recept of this, I ſhall bombard the 
town. W. Bor rox. 
To Mynheer P. Van Groutten. 
I diſpatched the Dutch officer, 


_ and informed him I was coming 


down into my diſpoſition before 


the town. I found, by captain 


Boorder, that the north part of the 
9a was conſiderably reinforced by 
ſome 18-pounders, taken from the 
un- boats, which made a little altera- 
tion in our diſpoſition neceſſary; and 
J was much concerned to find my 
brave able Dutch pilot declare, that, 
from the ſoutherly winds, the water 
was ſo low, the Wolverene could 
not get in, Finding it a regular 
oozy flat for two miles, I puſhed 


through the mud till within muſ- 


quet-ſhot of the ſhore, The gun- 
brigs 7 a-head within piſtol- 
ſhot of the pier; but both, as well 
as myſelf, were, and not in the moſt 
favourable poſition, completely 
à - ground; but ſeamen ought never 
to be at a loſs.— The enemy, not- 
withſtanding the flag of truce, com- 
menced a heavy fire, which in an 
inſtant was returned from every 
part of the ſquadron; the action 


* 
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continued nearly an hour, when 
the enemy flew from their quarters, 
the ſoldiers deſerted the town, and 
the Piercer's boat's crew planted 
the Britiſh ſtandard on- the pier, 
I do not wonder at the ſtrong op- 
1 as the troops were moſtly 
rench. I cannot too much praiſe 


the valour and the conduct of the 


officers and men under my com- 
mand. Lieutenants Mendes and 
Field led their gun-brigs in with 
great courage; the ſame with the 
officers who commanded the ſchuyts 
and flat-bwats. I feel great obliga- 
tions to captain Boorder for his 
aſſiſtance; but his praiſe is beyond 
my commendation. Lieutenant 
Reddy of the Speedwell, and lieu- 
tenant Simpſon of the Iſis, diſtin- 
ns themſelves particularly; the 
ormer I ſent with a flat boat to 

t off the Piercer, the latter, the 


e 
Re To captain Boorder [ 


confided the arrangements on ſhore, 


The gale freſhened faſt, and it was 


neceſſary to preſerve the Wolve- 
rene: with ſome difficulty her bow 
hove round ; the wind fortunately 
came round to the ſouthward ; and, 
by ſtarting all the water, with a 
heavy preſs of ſail for two miles, 
I dragged her through the mud, 
ſteering by ſails only, into eleven 
feet water, where ſhe now lies. 
All laſt night it blew exceſſiv-ly 
hard, the ſhip ſtruck repeatedly ; 
but, uüng every means to lighten 
her, ſhe rode it out tolerably well, 
This morning, at ten, I obferv 

a body of the enemy advancing 
againſt the town along the northern 
cauſeway; I immediately ſent to 
captain Boorder to appriſe him o 
the danger: in a litue time the 
town was attacked on all ſides, but 
very ſoon I had the ſatisf action 0 
ſeeing the enemy retreat. From in 
maſt- head, I perceive the town p 
nearly ſurrounded by water, ſo _ 
a few brave men, with a loci 
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the canal, can moſt effectually de- 
fend it. I have no doubt but a 
well · timed ſuccour would cauſe the 
whole provinee to throw off the 
French yoke, TI am, &c. 

| W. Bor rox. 
8. Sir William Staines _— 
early declined the poll for lo 
mayor; and aldermen Coombe and 
Skinner being returned to the 
court of aldermen; the latter, on 
a ſcrutiny, was declared duly elect- 
ed, but declined taking on him the 
high office. | 


The following diſpatch was recetv- 


marſhal his royal highneſs the 
duke of York, by the right ho- 


nourable Henry Dundas. 
' Head-quarters, Zyper- 
SIR, luys, Oe. 4. 


The inclemency of the weather, 
which prevailed at the time of writ. 
ing my laſt diſpatch, and which, as 
I therein explained, alone pre- 
vented me from putting the army 
in motion, having in ſome meaſure 
ſubſided, and the neceſſary previous 
arrangements having been made, 
the attack was commenced on the 
whole of the enemy's line on the 
morning of the ad; and I have now 
the happineſs to inform you, that, 
After a ſevere and obſtinate action, 
which laſted from fix in the morn- 
inz until the ſame hour at night, the 
diſtinguiſhed valour of his majeſty's 
and the Ruſſian troops prevailed 
throughout; and the enemy, being 
— defeated, retired in the night 
from t e poſitions which he occo- 
ie! on the Lange Dyke, the Koe 

ke — and upon the ex- 
tenſive fange of ſand-hills between 
— latter place and Egmont - op- 
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fought battle was principally con- 
2 ed, were from the ſea-ſhore in 
ont of- Egmont, extending along 
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the ſandy deſert, or hills, to the 
heights above Berghen ; and it was 
ſuſtained by the columns under the 
command of theſe highly-diſtin- 
guiſhed officers, general fir Ralph 
Abercrombie and lieut.-generab 
Dundas, whoſe exertions, as well 
as the gallantry of the brave troops 
they led, cannot have been ſur- 
fed by any former inſtance of 
Britiſh valour, On the night of 
this memorable day, the army lay 
upon their arms, and yeſterday 
moved forward, and occupied the 
poſitions of the Lange Dyke, Alk 
maar, Berghen, Egmont-op-Hoof, 
and Egmont-op-Zee. The enemy's 
force, acoording to the beſt inform- 
ation I have- been able to obtain, 
conſiſted of between 25 and 30, ooo 
men, of whom only a very ſmall 
roportion were Dutch, General 
— who commanded the lat- 
ter, is wounded. The French 

troops, who have been continual! 
reinforcing themſelves, and whoſe 
loſs has been very great, were com- 
© manded by generals Brune, Van- 
damme, and Bouter. From the 
continuance of the action, and the 
obſtinacy with which it was con- 
teſted, the victory has not been 
— without ſerious loſs. At pre- 
ent I am not in poſſeſſion of par- 
ticular returns; but I have the ſa- 
tisfaction to ſay, that no officer of 
rank has fallen. The Britiſh army 
has to regret major-general Moore's 
being wounded in two places; and 
the Ruffian army, major-general 
Emme's being alſo 3 ; but, 
I am happy to ſay, that their wounds 
are not of a nature to lead me to ap- 
prehend, that I ſhall long be de- 
_ of the aſſiſtance of their abi- 
ities and gallantry. It is impoſ- 
fible for me, at this moment, to do 
juſtice to the merits of the other 
generals and officers of the allied 
army who diſtinguithed themſelves, 
(1 4) Fon 
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as I muſt defer, until to-morow, 
paying my tribute of praiſe to them, 
and to the troops generally, as well 
as giving the details of the battle of 
the ad inſt. - My attention is ſeri- 
ouſly engaged in making the ar- 


rangements which are neceſſary for 


occupying a forward. poſition in 
font of Beverwick and Wyck-op- 
Zee, to which line the enemy has 
retreated. I entertain no doubt, 
that the extent of country which 
will now he under the protection of 
the allied army, and reſcued from 
French tyranny, will afford an op- 
portunity to its loyal inhabitants af 


\ declaring themſelves. The town of 


Alkmaar, which is the ſeat of the 
ſtates of North Holland, has opened 
its gates to our troops; and a con- 
ſiderable part of the Dutch troops 
have come over to the prince of 
. Orange's ſtandard, In order that 
you may be in poſſeſſion of ſuch in- 


formation as want of time will not 


at preſent allow me to detail, I 


charge my aide-du-carp, captain. 


Fitzgerald, with this diſpatch, He 
is entirely in my confidence ; and 
J requeſt leave to recommend him 
to his majeſty, as an afficer of ſu- 
perior merit and intelligence, 
I am, &c. FREDERICK, 
St Admirally Office, Oct. 12, 
Copy of a letter tranſmitted by ad- 
miral Kingſmill to Evan Nepean, 
. eſq. 
| SIR, Cerberus. at Sea, Sept. 28. 
His maFeſty's ſhip under my com- 
mand has this day captured L'Ex- 
change French letter of marque, 
. pierced for fourteen, but carrying 
anly ten guns and forty men; ſix 
days from Bourdeaux, bound to St. 
Domingo, with a cargo of bale 


goods, wines, &c. | 
lam, &, J. Macynamaza. 


[This gazette alſo contains a let- 


ter from fir Hyde Patker, dated Port 


Royal, Jamaica, July 21, announc- 
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ing that, between that date and the 


26th day of the preceding month, 
the cruifers under his command 
captured—a French floop of three 
guns, and . eighteen men, by the 
Stork; Le Degourdi, French cut- 
ter, of eight guns, and thirty-five 
men, by the Pelican; a Spaniſh 
xebre, of ſixteen guns, by the A- 
caſta; a Dutch ſchooner, of tuo 


guns, and nineteen men, by the 


Diligence; and a French ſchooner, 
of four guns, by the Sparrow. — And 
twenty merchant-veſſels of different 
nations.) > 
- Monday, Oct. 14. 
Diſpatches, of which the following 
are copies, were this afternoon 
received from field- marſhal bis 
royal highneſs the duke of York, 
by the right honourable Henry 
Dundas, one of his majeſty-s 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 
Head. quarters, All maar, Odi. b. 


bl 

I diſpatched my aide · du- camp, 
captain Fitzgerald, on the 4th inſt. 
with an account of the ſucceſs ob- 
tained over the enemy on the 2d; 
and circumſtances, at that moment, 
not enabling me to give the parti. 
culars of that day's action, I ſhall 
now enter into a detail of the oc- 
currences which then took place. 
The diſpoſition I have already 
tranſmitted to you of the intended 
attack will ſhow, that it was deter- 
mined that a vigorous effort ſhould 
be made on the left of the enen), 
where the French troops were polt- 
ed and conceatred about Berghen, 
a large village ſurrounded by exten. 
five woods, through which paſs 
the great road leading to Haarlem, 
and between which and the ſea 11 
an extenſive region of high ſand- 
hilis, impaſſable for artillery or cat. 
riages, difficult, and very embat. 
rathng, from their depth and broke" 


ſurface, for cavalry, and _ 
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ingly forbidding, from all theſe and 
other circumſtances, -to any move- 
ments being attempted in them by 
a large body of infantry. Behind 
theſe ſand-hills, and to the enemy's 
right, through the whole extent of 
North Holland, lies a wet and low 
country, every where interſected 
with dykes, canals, -and ditches, 
which it reſted with the enemy to 


occupy and ſtrengthen in whatever. 


manner, and in whatever points, he 
pleaſed, and thereby to prevent our 
making any ſucceſsful attempt a- 
uu his right, His centre was 
upported by the town of Alkmaar; 
and water communications gave 
him, in every direction, the udvan- 
tage of drawing from, and profiting 
by, the reſources of the country. 
The delays, which the unuſual ſe- 
verity of the weather at this ſeaſon, 
and the whole of our ſituation ren- 
dered inevitable, enabled him to 
improve his poſition by new works, 
which bore a formidable appear- 
ance, and threatened much refiſt- 
ance, Under all circumſtances it 
was evident, that it was only by 
a great advantage gained. on the 
enemy's left that we could drive 
him back, and force him to evacu- 
ate North Holland, thereby mate- 
rally bettering our ſituation, by 
opening the ſphere of our reſources 
and future exertions. Tne com- 
bined attacks were there fore made 
— four principal columns. The 
yy „on the right, under general 
r Ralph Abercrombie, conſiſting 
of major-genetal D'Ovley's brigade, 


major. general Moore's ditto, major- 


E earl of Cavan's ditto, co- 
_ M*Donald's reſerve, nine 
quadrons of light-dragoons, com- 
manded by colonel lord Paget, and 
one troop of borſe-artillery, march- 
ed by the ſea-beach againſ{-Egmont- 
op- ty with a view to turn the 
caemy's left flank.” Of the ſecond, 
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conſiſting of Ruſſian treops Come 


manded by major-general D'Eſſen, 
the greater proportion marched by 


the Sleiper Dyke, through the vile 


lages of Groete and Scorel upon 
Berghen, by the road which all the 
way ſkifts the foot of the ſand- hills 
of Camperduyn, about 300 feet 
high, preſenting a ſteep face to the 
cauntry much wooded, but from 
their ſummit more gradually ſloping 
towards the ſea. Part of this co» 
lumn, under major-general Sedmo- 
ratzky, debouched from the Zyper 
Sluys, and were deſtined to cover 
the left flank of the remainder of 
the Ruflian troops moving under 
the ſand-hills, to co-operate: with 
the brigade under maj.-general Bur- 
rard, in the attack of Schoreldam, 
and to combine their attack upon 
Berghen with the troops upon their 
right. The third column, under 
the command of lieutenant-general 
Dundas, confiſted of m4jor-general 
earl of Chatham's brigade, major- 
general Coote's ditto, major-general 
Burrard's ditto, and one ſquadron 
of the 11th light dragoons. Major- 
general Coote's brigade was ordered 
to follow the advanced guard of 
ſir Ralph Abercrombie's column 
from Petten, to turn to the left at 
the village of — nd, pro- 
ceeding under the hills, tp take the 
Sleiper Dyke in reſerve, 
the road to Groete, and th 
above it, for that part of 
fian column which marched\by the 
Sleiper Dyke, whoſe right may 
general Coote was to cover, during 
its progreſs towards Berghen, by 
detaching the required number of 
troops into the ſand-hilis. Major- 
general lord Chatham's brigage was 
to follow that part of the Ruſſian 
column which marched from that 
part of the Zyper Sluys, to turn to 
the right, and, falling into the road 
in the rear of maj.-gen, D'Efſen's 
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corps, to join ſuch part of maj.-gen. 
Coote's as moved along the road, 
to proceed in ſupport of the Ruſ- 
Han column, covering its right upon 
the ſand-hills, and from them ulti- 
mately to combine with that column 
in its attack upon Berghen; for which 


purpoſe, theſe two brigades were to 


extend as much as poffible to the 
right, and endeavonr to connect 
themſelves with the right column. 
Major-general Burrard's brigade 
was ordered to move from Toten- 
hoorn and Krabendam upon the 
left of the Alkmaar canal, to com- 
bine with the corps under major- 
gen: Sedmoratziky its attack from 
Schoreldam, which was further ſup- 
ported by ſeven gun- boats, moving 
along the above canal. Major- 
general Burrard was to communi- 
cate on his left with the 4th colu mn, 

. under lieutenant-general fir James 
Pulteney, conſiſting of major-gene- 
ral prince William's brigade, ma jor- 
general Manners's ditto, major-ge- 
neral Donn's ditto, two ſquadrons 
of the 18th light-dragoons, and two 
- battalions of Ruſſians. This column 
covered the whole of the left of our 
poſition to the Zuyder-Zee, and 
was deſtined to threaten the ene- 
my's right, and to take advantage 
of every favourable circumſtance 
that ſhould offer. 
artillery of reſerve were attached to 
each column; and to the Ruffian 
* column about 200 coffacks and huſ- 
ſars. The force of the enemy was 
computed at 25,000 men, much the 
DT proportion of which were 
French. The ſtate of the tide de- 
termined the march of the right co- 
lumn, which proceeded from Petten 
at half paſt fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Its advanced guard, compoſed 


of the reſerve under colonel Mac- 


donald, viz. 1ſt battalion of grena- 
diers of the line, 1ſt battalion of light 
Infantry ditto, 23d and 55th regi- 
ments of infanty, drove the enemy 
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from Campe, and from the ſand- 
hills above the village, and conti. 
nued its march upon the ridge of 
thoſe hills, inclining a little to the 
left. Major-general Coote's brigade, 
which next followed, turned to its 
left at Campe, and, advancing as 
far as the extremity of the Sleiper 
Dyke, and the village of Groete, 
cleared the road for the Ruſſian 
column under majar-general D Eſ- 
ſen. Part of this brigade, in con- 
nexion with colonel Macdonald's 
corps, drove the enemy from the 
ſand-hills to the right and front of 
the Ruſſian column, and conti- 
nued moving forwards on the 
ſand-hills, a little in advance of 
the Ruflian troops. Major-general 
Sed moratzſky's corps had marched 
from the Zyper Sluys as foon 
as the enemy had abandoned 
»Groete, and advanced acroſs ihe 
plain between the Alkmaar canal 
and the road by which major- 
general D*Efſen moved, whole lel! 
he joined, whilſt his own left was 
protected by the fire of the gun. 
boats, and the advance of major- 
general Burrard's corps. The ene- 
my, who had gradually retired from 
Schorel, were now formed in con- 
ſiderable force from Schorel to 
Schoreldam, and kept up à ver) 
warm fire from the cannon which 
they had poſted at different point, 
of their line. Major-general lor 
Chatham's brigade moved in the 
rear of maj.-general SedmoratzlkY 
corps, cloſe behind which it vB 
formed in the plain. The column 
under major-general D'Efen pro- 
ceeded along the road upon 2 
whilſt major-general Coote's dit 
ade was fapidly driving the 2 
— the ridge of ſand-hills abos 
that village, and to its right. * 
Macdonald's corps had moved 6 wt 
ſiderably to the right, with a views 
connect ĩitſelf with the right coy 1 
and continued warmly engag the 
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the enemy, who were in very con- 
fiderable force in the ſand-bills. 
After ſome delay, the enemy were 
driven, about eleven o'clck, by the 
Ruſſian troops, and by the guu- 
boats, and maj.-gen. Burrard's bri- 

e upon their left, from Schorel 
and Schoreldam, between which 
maj.-generals D'Efſen's and Sedmo- 
ratziky's corps took poſt, and con- 
tinued, the remainder of the day, eu- 
gaged in a cannonade with the ene- 
my poſted in the village of Berghen, 
and between it and the Koe Dyke. 
Schoreldam was occupied by maj,- 
general Burrard, whence he conti- 
nued his attack (in conjunction 
with the gun · boats) upon the ene- 
my, who was ſtrongly poſted on the 
Koe Dyke. In this ſituation, it be- 
came neceſſary to make a great 
effort to clear the ſummit of the 
ſand-hills of the enemy, who occu- 
pied them in great numbers, and 
tor a great viſible extent quite 
beyond Berghen, The left of 
major- general Coote's brigade was 
then above Schorel, and the regi- 
ments which compoſed it were 
ſeparated by very conſiderable in- 
tervals, and extended a long way 
to the ſand-hills. The 85th re- 
ziment being on the right, and 
conſiderably advanced, was warmly 


ſhowed a diſpoſition to come upon 
the right of he brigade. 1 "45g 
fore directed lieutenant-general 
undas to march - major-general 
lord Chatham's brigade from the 


of major-general Coote's, leavin 

one battalion, the 31ſt, to —— 
Cloſe under the hills, parallel with 
= left of major-general Coote's 
Ngade. . This movement was ad- 
mirably executed; and major- ge- 
neral lord Chatham's brigade hav- 
dus arrived at ſome diſtance behind 


i by about two battalions, the line 
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Plain into the ſand-hilis to the right * 


the 85th regiment, and outflanking 
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was formed, and the whole was 
ordered to advance at a briſk pace, 
to gain the heights about three 
quarters of a mile diſtant, acroſs 
a ſcrubby wood, and then by a - 
gradual aicent to the ſumini: of the 
ſand-hills: the 85th regiment at 
the ſame time charged, and drove 
the enemy before them, who, being 
thus taken in flank and rear, retired 
precipitately towards his right, and 
took poſt on the ſummit of the 
heights which hang over Berghea, 
whalſt the remainder of major- 
general Coote's brigade, having 
alſo moved forward, joined the left 
of major-general lord Chathaaf's. 
The 85th regiment took poſt in 
a favourable ſituation below thoſe 
heights, ſo as to block up and 
command the ayenue and great road 
which leads through berghen. Erom 
the heights the enemy were ſeen 
in the village of Berghen and the 
woods and plains about it, wavering, 
and apparently in g:eat uncertainty; 
but, lieut-generai Dur das's corps 
not being able alone to undertake 
the attack of the village and woods, 
or to bring cannon into the ſand- 
hills, the enemy re-occupied the 
village in force, and kept upa briſk 
tire of cannon and muſquetry on 
the heights occupied by the Britiſh, 
and by which the latter were ſhel- 
tered, A conſiderable body of the 
enemy advanced along the avenue, 


and made a {jirited attack to regain 


the heights on the poſt of the 8 5th, 
but were driven back with loſs, and 
that regiment gallantly maintained 
their ſituation, during the reſt of 
the day, againſt Gran atrempts of 
the enemy. A large body of the 
enemy having been ſeen moving 
to their left, three battalions 
of major-general Coote's brigade 
were marched beyond the right of 
lord Chatham's, to ſupport him, and 
extend the line. The 25th regi- 
ment, poſted at the' 3 


- 
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of another avenue from Berghen, 
were attacked by a conſiderable 
body iſſuing from the woods: 
the regiment having, however, 
by. a ſpirited charge, driven the 
enemy into the wood, no fur- 
ther attempt was made by them, 
trom that time (about half paſt 
three P. M.), to diſlodge lieutenant- 
general Dundas's corps. The exten- 
ſion of his line had now brought its 


right very near to the reſerve under 


colonel Macdonald, who had been 
advancing rapidly, notwithſtanding 


the confiderable reſiſtance he had 
experienced, and was now warmly 


engaged with a body of the enemy, 
lining a ſand- hill ridge which croſſes 
the downs in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, and which body had probably 
moved from Berghen and Egmont- 


op- te- Hoof with the view of turn- 


ing hentenant-general Dundas's 
right flank. Lieutenant-general 
Dundas, therefore, ſent down the 
29th regiment on the left of colonel 
Macdonald, cloſe to the road lead- 
ing from Berghen to Egmont; and, 
although the enemy's poſition ap- 
peared ſteep and formidable, a ge- 
neral and rapid. attack was made. 
The advance of the 29th regiment 
was the ſignal for the whole on the 
right of it to move forward briſkly, 
which was done with ſuch fpirit 
'that rhey were ſoon at the bottom 
of the enemy's poſition ; and, aſ- 
cending the hill without ſtopping, 
they purſued their advantage with 
ſuch vigour, as to drive the enemy 
totally from the ſand- hills. This 
was the laſt event which took place 


don the ſide of Berghen ; and, as the 


cloſe of the day was faſt approach- 
ing, colonel Macdonald with two 


battalions was ſent to the ſupport 
of general fir Ralph Abercrombie. 


The heights of the ſand-hills, ſur- 


. rounding Berghen. for about three 
miles, remained crowned and poſ- 
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ſeſſed by about eleven Britiſh bat. 
talions. General fir Ralph Aber 
crombie had marched, according to 
the diſpoſition, along the beach, 
with major-general D'Oyley's, ma- 
jor-general Moore's, and major. 
general lord Cavan's brigades, the 
cavalry and horſe-artillery, (the re- 
ſerve under colonel Macdonald not 
having been able, owing to the great 
extent of the ſand-hills, to rejoin 
him, after turning to the left 2 
Campe.) The main body of fir 
Ralph- Abercrombie's column had 
proceeded, without meeting with 
much reſiſtance, in the early part of 
the day, but was nevertheleſs much 
inconvenienced, and his troops 
haraſſed, by the neceſlity of detacl» 
ing continually into the ſand-hills to 
his left, to cover that flank againſtibe 
troops whom the enemy had placed 
in the ſand hills. The admirable di 
poſition, however, which he made 
of his troops, and their determined 
ſpirit and gallantry, enabled him !0 
arrive within a mile of Egmont. 
Here he was deriouſly oppoſed b 
a very conſiderable corps of Frea 
infantry, which occupied Egmont 
op-Zee, and the high ſand-hiils 1 
its front, and who had formed! 
very ſtrong corps of cavalry 4 
artiilery to their left. The engage, 
ment was maintained during lever 
hours with the greateſt obſtinach 
and in no inſtance were the 2%, 
ties of a commander, or the herd 
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perſeverance of troops in ſo diffi by 
and trying a ſituation, more gt: "The 
conſpicuous, Animated b) pr | Woo 
example of general fir Kalp" Aber ape 


crombie, and the general and office 
under him, the troops n 
every effort made upon them 4 : | with, 
enemy then ſuperior in num "i force 
and much favoured by the {trens | mid. 
of his poſition. Late in the yer | {-ſſio, 
ing, the enemy's cavalry *. Abou 
been defeated in an attempt ge” crom| 
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artillery on the beach, and having 
deen charged by the cavalry under 
colonel lord Paget, was driven, with 
conſiderable lofs, nearly to Egmont- 
op- Zee; his efforts then relaxed con- 
ſiderably on the right; and general 
fir Ralph Abercrombie, havin 8 ſoon 
after been joined by the reintorce- 
ments under -colone] Macdonald, 
took poſt upon the ſand-hills and 
the beach, within a very ſhort 
diſtance of Egmont. op-Zee, where 
the troops lay upon their arms 
during the night, Lieutenant - ge- 
neral fir James Pulteney had aſſem- 


in front of Drixhoorn, whence he 
threatened an attack on Oude-Carſ- 
pel, in and near which was placed 
the principal force of the enemy's 
right, and could, at the fame time, 
have ſupported ar.y part of the line 
which might be attempted. | Lieu- 
tenant-general fir James Pulteney, 
ſeconded by the active exertions of 
the general officers and troops under 
his command, executed with his 
uſual ability that part of the diſpo- 
ſition with which he was entruſted, 
and effectually prevented the enemy 
trom ſending any detachments to 
bis left. On the zd at day-break, 
the enemy evacuated their ſtrongly- 
fortified poſts at Oude-Carſpel and 
the Lange Dyke, . retiring upon 
t. Pancras and Alkmaar; the above 
polts were very ſoon after occupied 
by lieut-gen. fir James Pulteney. 
e enemy ſtiil continued in the 
woods and town of Berghen, and 
appeared with cannon, and in ſome 
loice, on that ſide of it next to the 
Koe Dyke. They had, hawever, 
withdrawn the greater part of their 
torce during the night, and before 
mid-day the village was taken poſ- 
— of by the 8th regiment. 
ut one, general fir Ralph Aber- 
crombie entered Egmout - op- Zee; 
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they made upon the Britiſh horſe- 


bled the greater part of his corps 
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and, in the evening, the Ruſſians, 
under major- general D'Eſſen, ad- 
vanced from the ground where (as 
] have already ſtated) they had 
halted the preceding day, to Eg- 
mont-op-te-Hoof, Major-general 
Burrard, who, when the enemy 
had retired from Berghen, had ad- 


vanced to Koe Dyke, was ordered 


in the evening to occupy, with a 
detachment from his brigade, the 
town of Alkmaar, which had been 
abandoned by the enemy, and had 
been entered, nearly at the ſame 
time, by patroles from his and lieu- 
tenant-general fir James Pulteney's 
corps. The exhauſted ſtate of the 
troops, from the almoſt unparalleled 
difficulties and fatigues which they 
had to encounter, prevented me 
from taking that advantage of the 
enemy's retreat to Beverwyck and 
Wyck-op-Zee, which, in any other 
country, and under any other cir- 
cumſtances, would have been the 
conſequencesofthe operations of the 
army upon the 2d. Ot the lofs ſuſ- 
tained by the enemy, the reports are 
ſo various, that I cannot venture to 
ſay any thing deciſive; but, from 
all circumſtances, I have reaſon to 
think it muſt have exceeded 4000 
men. Seven pieces of cannon, 
and a great proportion of tumbrils, 
were taken, The priſoners having 
been immediately ſent to the Hel- 
der, I cannot at preſent give any 
{ſtatement of their numbers; but 
I do not believe it exceeds 4 few 
hundred men. Under divine pro- 
vidence, this fignal victory ob- 
tained over the enemy is to be 
attributed to the animating and 
perſevering exertions which have 
at all times been the character- 
iſtics of the, Britiſh ſoldier, and 
which on no occaſion were ever 
more eminently diſplayed ; nor has 
it often fallen to the lot of any 
general to have ſuch juſt cauſe of 
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acknowledgment, for the diſtin- artillery. The detachment of ſea- 
guiſhed ſupport he that day ex- men, under the command of cap- 
2 from the officers under tains Goddard and Jurcoing, were 
is command, I cannot in ſuffi- upon this, as upon a former occa- 
cient terms expreſs the obligations ſion, of the moſt effential ſervice 
I owe to general fir Ralph Aber- in the direction of the gun-boats. 
crombie and lieutenant-general The conduct of mayor-general 
Dundas, for the able manner in Knox, who was attached to the 
which they conducted their reſpec- column of Ruſſian troops, was ſuch 
tive columns, whoſe ſucceſs is, in as to afford me the greateſt ſatisfac 
no ſmall degree, to be attributed to tion. I incluſe the returns of the 
their perſonal exertions and ex- loſs of the Britiſh and Ruffian 
ample, The former had two.horſes troops; and muſt repeat my ſincere 
ſhot under him. 1 muſt alſo ſtate regret, that the advantages we have 
my warm acknowledgments to lieu - obtained (however briiliant) have 
tenant-general Hulſe, major-gene- been fo dearly bought. In cloſing 
rals lord Chatham, Coote, D'Oyley, this diſpatch I cannot deny myſelf 
Burrard, and Moore, for their the pleaſure of expreſſing my ap 
ſpirited efforts upon this occafion, probation of the ſtaff of my army, 
and the abilities which they ſhowed and in particular of the exertious 
in the conduct of their reſpective and abilities ſhown by lieutenant- 
brigades. The latter, by his abi- colonel Anſtrutker, deputy quarter. 
lity and perſonal exertion, vety . maſter-general. 
materially contributed to the ſucceſs | | 
of this column ; and, although ſe- Total of the killed, wounded, and 
verely wounded through the thigh, miſſing, in the battle of Bergien, 
continued in action for near two fought October 2. 


hours, until a ſecond wound in the One major, fivecaptains, five ſub- 


face obliged him to quit the field. alterns, eleven ſerjeants, 215 fan 
Much praiſe is due to major-general and file, forty-four horſes, killed; tuo 
Hutchinſon, for the manner in colonels, two lieutenant- colonels, 
which he led the 5th, or lord three majors, twenty-two captains, 
Cavan's brigade; and I hope it will thirty-nine ſubalterns, one ita, 
not be conſidered as an improper forty-fix ſerjeants, ſeven drummery 
intruſion, if I take this occaſion to o rank and file, ſeventy-eyit 
expreſs my ſincere regret that an horſes, wounded ; one captun, 
unfortunate blow from a horſe, in four ſubalterns, ſeven fcrjcant 
oing into action, by fracturing three drummers, 178 rank and bit, 
his leg, ſhould have deprived me three horſes, miſſing. &, 
of his lordſhip's ſervices. ' Colonel Return of officers killed, wound 
Macdonald - diſtinguiſhed. himfelf and miſſing. fle 
by his uſual ſpirit and ability, in Staff, major-general Moore, ol! 
the command of the reſerve; as did 4th brigade, lieut.-colonel wy 
lord Paget, who commanded the major Calcraft of the ag 10 
cavalry upon the beach, and whoſe dragoons, aid-de-camp to ch. 
exertions are deſerving of every Paget, captain W. Gray l by 
praiſe,” Nor muſt J omit expreſs- queen's regiment, brigade 
ing my thanks to lieutenant-colo- of the third brigade, —— 
_ Whitworth and Smyth, who Charles Jackſon, of the * 
commanded the artillery of reſerve, ment, acting on the ſtaff w. 10 
and to major Judſon of the horſe- Ruſſian army, wounded, 1 
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light dragoons, lieutenant-colonel 
Erſkine, wounded. —Royalartillery, 
captain 
dead. Gtenadier battalion of the 
line, captain Leith of the 3ſt regi- 
ment of foot, captain Prat of the 
5th regiment, lieutenant Stafford 
of the ziſt regiment, lieutenant 
Philpot of the 35th regiment, vo- 
lunteer Barrington, wounded ; cap- 
tain O'Neil, wounded and miſſing. 
—Light infantry battalion of the 
line, captain Robertſon of the 35th 
regiment of foot, captain Hitchman 
of the 3d battalion of the 4th foot, 
wounded.—zd battalion of the 1ſt 
guards, major Coleman, enfign 
Spedding, enfign Campbell, wound- 
ed. - 27th foot, captain Archibald 
M*Murdo, adjutant and lieutenant 
George Tuthil, quarter- maſter and 
enſign John Ryan, enſign W. T. 
Brazier, wounded, — 29th ditto, 
captain White, lieutenant Tandy, 
lieutenant Bowan, lieutenant Bam- 
field, wounded, —85th ditto, lieu- 
tenant Neſter, killed; lieutenant- 
colonel Roſs, captains Bowen and 
Antoſn, lieutenant Keilly, wound- 
ed.—ad battalion royals, ca-tains 
Barnes and Hunter, lieutenants 
Ainſlie, Frazier, Edmonſtown, and 
Patton, enfign Birmingham, wound- 
ed; lieutenant Hope, wounded and 
taken priſoner.—a 5th foot, captain- 
lieutenant 
tenant Hugh M Donald, killed; 
major S. V. Hinde, captains Geo. 
Callender, F. P. Scott, and F. C. 
Carew, lieutenants Alexander W. 
Light, James Peat, John A. Grant, 
and John Auſtin, wounded.—4gth 
foot, captain Archer, enſign Ginn, 


* 
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Sdarp and Robins, lieutenant Ur- 
guhart, enſign Hill, wounded ; lieu- 
_—_ Johnſton miffing. —79th 
— captain James Campbell, of 

e grenadiers, killed; colonel Alan 
eren, lieutenants MDouald, 
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Nichol, wounded, ſince 


J. Weir Johnſon, lieu- 


killed; major Hutchinſon, eaptaivs * 
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MNiel, and Roſe, wounded; — 
gad ditto, captain William M'In- 
toſh, lieutenant Alexander Frazer, 
lieutenant Gordon M*<Hardy, killed; 
colonel marquis of Huntley, cap» , 
tains. John Cameron, Alexander 
Gordon, and Peter Grant, lieute- 
nants G. Frazer, C. Chad, and 
Douald M Donald, enfigns Charles 
Cameron, John M*Pherſon, and 
James Bent, wounded ; captain 
John M*Lean; wounded and taken 
priſoner,—-24 battalion of the 17th 
ditto, lieutenants Wynne and Mor- 
riſon, wounded.—ad battalion of 
the 4oth foot, quarter-maſter Phil- 
lips, wounded. — 1ſt battalion of 
the 20th ditto, captain Pawlett, 
wounded.—2d battalion. of ditto, 
enſign Mills, wounded.—63d foot, 
captain M*Niver, lieutenant Lee 
Gitte, enfign Hall, wounded, —14t 
battalion of the 4th foot, enſign 
T. B. Carruthers, wounded. —3 iſt 
foot, enſign Peter King, wounded: 
—23d foot, lieutenants M*Lean 
and W. Keith, wounded, — 55th 
foot, major Lumſcen, killed; Feu- 
tenant W. H. Dixon, wounded.— 
Royal navy, lieutenant Roward 
and three ſeamen, wounded, 
ALEX. Hope: 
Head-quarters, Egmont - op-te- Hof, 
| Odd. 5. X 
Total of che killed, wounded, and 
miſling, of the Ruſſian forces on 
the ad of October. | 
150 killed or taken priſoners, 
and 423 wounded, —Fifty horſes 
wounded, | 
Head-quarters, Alkmaar, Oct. 7, 
SIR, "=o 
The enemy aſter the action of the 
24, having taken up the poſition 
between Beverwick and Wyck-op+ 
Zee, I determined to endeavour to 
force bim thence, before he had an 
opportunity of ſtrengthening, by 
works, the ſhort and very defenſible 
line which he oecupicd, and to 
oblige 


before he could be joined by the general Burrard's ditto, major-ge- 


of this place, of Egmont-op-te- part of the jth and rith liest 
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oblige him ſtill further to retire, D'Oyley's brigade of guards, major. 


reintorcements which I had infor- neral earl of Chatham's brigade, 
mation were upon their march. major-general Coote's brigade, ma. 
Preparatory, therefore, to a general jor-general the earl of Cavan's bri. 
forward movement, I ordered the gade, commanded by major- gener 
advanced poſts which the army Hutchinſon ; the referve under the 
took up on the zd inſtant in front command of colonel M*Dorals, 


Hoof, and Egmont-op-Zee, to be dragoons, and ſeven battalions of 
puſhed forward; which operation Ruſſians, To general fir Ralph 
took place yeſterday morning. At Abercrombie, and the other generil 
firſt little oppoſition was ſhown, officers in command of the brigades 
and we ſucceeded in taking poſſeſ- before mentioned, as alſo to colon! 
fion of the villages of Schermer- M*Donald, my warmeſt acknov- 


hoorn, Acher Sloot, Limmen, Bac- ledgments are due, for their ſh- 
cum, and of a poſition on the ſand- rited and judicious exertions during 
hill near Wyck-op-Zee: the co- this affair; nor ought I to omit the 
lums of Ruſſian troops under the praiſe due to colonel Clephaze, | 
command of major-general D'Eſſen, commanding four companies of tit 0 
in endeavouring to gain a height 3d, and one of the Coldſtream, eg. N 
in front of their intended advanced ments of guards, who, by a ſpirited 1 
poſt at Baccum (which was material charge, drove two battalions cf the tt 
to the fecurity of that point), was enemy from the poſt of Acher Sloct, 85 
vigorouſly oppoſed, and afterwards making 200 priſoners. I have 8h. U 
attacked, by a ſtrong body of the cerely to regret, that, in the courſes! on 
enemy. which obliged gen. fir Ralph the action, 2 Hutchir. ky 
Abercrombie to move up in ſupport ſon received a muſquet-ſhot woun! + 
with the reſerve of his corps. The in the thigh, which, however, d 
enemy, on their part, advanced not ſerious. I have not yet received — 
their whole force, the action be- any reports of the killed and wou. ky. 
came general along the whole line, ed; but I am apprehenfive tit a 
from Limmen to the ſea, and was the number of Britiſh is not a ho 
maintained, with great obſtinacy than goo, and that the loſs of tte in 
on both ſides, until night, when Ruſſian troops, as far as I can 1. FN 
the enemy retired, leaving us maſ- derſtand, amounts to 1200 men. — 
ters of the field of battle. The ſhall, as early as circumſtance the 
conflit, however, has, I am con- poſſibly admit, tranſmit particular Is 
cerned to ſtate, been as ſevere, and returns. The loſs of the ene» * 
has been attended with as ſerious upon this occaſion, has been oy ſabj 
a loſs (in proportion ta the num- _ and, in addition to the! Kg 
bers engaged) as any of thoſe which killed and wounded, 500 priſone® with 
have been fought by the brave fell into our bands. Fe adya 
troops, compoſing this army, ſince ; Sony” bis | 
their arrival in Holland. The Head-qrarters, Schagen-brug, Out I mi 
' gallantry they diſplayed, and the SIR, Preſe 
— And lr 2 they ſup- I have already acquaintes guid, 
ported the fatigues of this day, with the reſult of the FOE « hie 
rival their former exertions. The © 6th inſt. which terminated " preffu 
fully to the allied arms, and, Ack Never 


corps engaged were major-general 


/ 
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this affair. From the 


deen reinforced; ſince the action 


the poſition of Beverwick, and 
fortified ſtrongly in the rear. of it 
points which it would ſtill be ne- 
ceſſary to carry before Haerlem 
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ſame time, pointed out the neceſſity actuated by the nobleſt feelings for 
of the movement which produced the ſucceſs of the 


blic cauſe, and 


riſoners the honour of the Britiſh arms. As 
taken upon the 6th inſt. I learned there are many points reſultin 
the certainty of the enemy having from our preſent ſituation, upon 


which you may require particular 


of the ad, by two demi-brigades, information, and ſuch details as 
amounting to about 6000 infantry, 
and of their having ſtrengthened paſs of a letter, I have thought it 


cannot be brought within the com- 


neceſſary to charge mv ſecretary, 
colonel Brownrigg, with this dif- 
pon, who will be able to explain 
fully all matters relating to his 


the lieutenant- ls of thi i 

Lt generals of thisarmy, miſſing. 
= I could not but conſider (and their 

"pinion was unanimous on the 


could be attacked. It ought alſo army. I tranſmit a return of killed, 
to be ſtated, that the enemy had wounded, and miſſing, of his ma- 
retired a large force upon Purmi- jeſty's and the Ruſſian troops in the 
rind, in an almoſt inacceſſible po- action of the 6th inſt. I moſt 
lition, covered by an inundated heartily lament that it has been ſo 
country, and the debouches from ſerious, and that ſo many brave and 
which were ſtrongly fortified in the valuable men have fallen. 
lands of the enemy; and further, | FREDERICK. 
that, as our army advanced, this Total of the killed, wounded, ahd 
corps was placed in our rear, But miſſing, in the actlon of the 6th 
ſuch obſtacles would have been of October. 
overcome, had not the ſtate of the Two lieutenant « colonels, two 
weather, the ruined condition ot” ſubalterns, three ſerjeants, one 
the roads, and the total want of the drummer, eighty-three rank and file, 
neceſſary ſupplies, ariſing from the ſeven horſes, killed; one colonel, 
above cauſes, preſented difficulties one lieutenant-colonel, three ma- 
which required the moſt ſerious jors, ſeven captains, twenty - three 
confideration, Having maturely ſubalterns, one ſtaff, twenty-three 
vrighed the circumſtances in which ſerjeants, 666 rank and file, thirteen 
the army was thus placed, and hav- horſes, wounded ; two lieutenant- 
ing felt it my duty, on a point of colonels, one major, five captains, 
uch importance, to conſult with eleven ſubalterns, thirteen ſerjeants, 
general fir Ralph Abercrombie, and two drummers, 569 rank and file 
Names of officgrs killed. 
ſb) : Lieutenant colonel Philip Bam- 
a0jeR), that it would be for the bridge, and enſign M Curris, of 
enefit of the general cauſe to the iſt battalion. of the 20th regi- 
withdraw the troops from their ment of foot; lieutenant-calonel 
- voor polition, in order to wait Dickſon, of the zd battalion of the, 
majeſty's further inſtructions. 4th ditto: lieutenant Foſter, of the 
— requeſt you will again re- 4th ditto. y wo 
— — to his majeſty the diſtin- Names of officers wounded. _ 
* "= conduct of. his army; Grenadier battalion line, lieut. 
, — whilſt . ating under the Dunn, of the 1ſt battalion of the 
* 2 uncommon difficulties, 4th regiment of foot ; lieutenant 
| 12... moment, ceaſed to be Hamilton, of the 1ſt battalion of 
799. — | (K) the 
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the 5th ditto—Light infantry bat-. 
talion, lieutenant Alexander, of the 
— battalion of the 4th ditto; 
ieutenant Nicholſon, of the 2d 
battalion of the 35th ditto; enſign 
Parſons and volunteer J. M*Innis, 
of the 1ſt battalion of the gth ditto. 
— Colonel Maitland, and enſign 
Burke, of the 3d battalion of the 
1ſt guards.—Surgeon Babington, of 
the 1ſt battalion zd ditto, —Major 
Campbell, captain Newman, lievt. 
Stevens, and enſigns Fevel and 
Humphries, of the 1ſt battalion of 


tains Maſters, Wallace, and Tor- 


rence, and enſign Drurie, of the 
ad battalion of the 2oth ditto.— 


Captain-lieutenant John Wardlow, 
lieutenants Bennet, Puſcall, Sankey, 
and MIntoſh, of the 63d regi- 
ment of ditto.— Lieutenant- colonel 
Hodgſon, enſigus Johnſton, Car- 
ruther, and John Nicholls, of the 
1ſt battalion of the 4th ditto.— 
Captains Gilman and Palman, lieu- 
tenants Deare and Wilſon, enſigns 
Higbmore and Archibald, of the 
2d battalion of the 4th ditto.— 
Majors Wynch and Horndon, of 
the zd battalion of the 4th ditto, 
—Enſigns Williams, Johnſton, and 
King, of the ziſt regiment of 
ditto, | | 
| Names of. officers miſſing, 
Lieutenant-colonel Lake, of the 
zd battalion of the iſt guards. 
Lieutenant-colonel Cholmondeley, 
major Pringle; captains Archdale, 
Brodie, Gilmore, and Chaplin; 
keutenants Gafley, Wilſon, Deare, 
and Wilbraham; enfigns Brown, 
Ellis,, Anderſon, M*Pherſon, and 
Tryor, of the ad battalion of the 
4th foot.— Captain Williamſon, 
enſign Alzeo, of the 3d battalion 


of ditto. | 
ALtx. Hope, 


VN. B. 5th —_ dragoons, two 
rank and file, feven horſes, killed; 


* 


err Ar 


the aoth regiment of foot. Cap- 


ſeven rank and ſile, ſix horſes, 


wounded; two rank and file, one 
horſe, „ fp 0 light ditto, 


two rank and file, one hore, 
wounded.—The returns did not 
come in till the roth.r1th light 
dragoons, ſeven men, ſeven horſes, 
— of war, not in the above 


N return. , : 


Head - quarteys, Zyper - Sluy,, 
OH. 16 


. 16, 
Total of the killed, wounded, and 
miſſing, of the Ruſſian forces, on 
the 6th of October. 
382 killed, or taken priſoners, 
and 735 wounded, 
D' Ess x, major-general. 
19. Intelligence was this day re- 
ceived at the Admiralty, from 
admiral Mitchell, communicating 
the total loſs of La Lutine of thirty- 
two guns, captain Skynner, on the 
outward bank of the Fly-ifland 
aſſage, on the night of the th 
inſtant, in a heavy gale at N. N. M. 
La Lutine had, on the ſame morn 
ing, failed from Yarmouth 
with ſeveral paſſengers, and an 
immenſe quantity of treaſure, or 
the Texel > but a ſtrong lee-tide 
rendered every effort of capa" 
Skynner, to avoid the threaten 
danger, unavailable, and it u 
alike impoſlible, during the night 
to receive thy aſſiſtance either fron 
the Arrow, captain Portlock, whic 
was in company, or the ſho! 
from whence ſeveral ſchuyts delt 
in readineſs to go to her. W 
the dawn broke, La Lutine wa5in 
vain looked for; ſhe had gone ® 
pieces, and all on board . 
nately periſhed, except tu• ® 'f 
who were picked up, and w_ 
whom has fince died from the 
tigue he had encountere& 1 
ſurvivoris Mr. Schabrack,a b 
ublic. In the annals of our 15 
hiſtory, there has ſcarcely | 5 


bappened 4 loſs attended 1 
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much calamity, both of a public 
as well as private nature. The re- 
turn from the bullion-oftice makes 
the whole amount to 600,000 dol- 
lars, about 140,000l. ſterling, in 
ſpecie, on board the Lutine, which 
had been ſhipped by individual mer- 
chants in this country, for the re- 
lief of different commercial houſes 
in Hamburg. There were alſo 
ſeveral merchants on board. 
Downing -fireet, OG. 19. 
Diſpatches, of which the following 
are copy and extracts, have been 
received from lieutenant-colonel 

Ramſay and lieutenant-colonel 

H. -Clinton, by the right hon. 

lord Grenville, _ 

Lieutenant-colonel Ramſay to lord 

Grenville, Head. quarters, Schlag- 

hauſen, Sept. 30. | 
y Lord, 

It is with extreme concern I in- 
form your lordſhip, that an attack 
has been made on the allied army, 
the reſult of which has been fa- 
vourabie to the enemy. The com- 
bined operations of the allies, of 
which your lordſhip is already in- 

rmed, were intended to have 
taken place on the 26th and 27th ; 
and fix battalions of the army, com- 
manded by general Korſakof, were 
detached to Uznach on the 25th, 
for the purpoſe of increaſing the 
force deſtined to act in that quarter. 

| be enemy, who wks, no doubt, 
appriſed of this circumſtance, at- 
tacked the Ruſſian army on the 
25th, at a very early hour in the 
morning: a briſk attack of muſ- 
2 was heard on our left, in 
neighbourhood of Walliſhofen, 
accompanied by a canuonade on 
t, which appeared to pro- 
om the neighbourtiood of 
—— - * ack = our left 
ended merely for the pur- 
Poſe of drawing he aneniieg — 
Tue point; and the enemy paſſ- 
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ed the Limmat, in great force, in 
the neighbourhood of Weinengen, 
between Zurich and Baden. 

this manceuvre, they broke the line 
in that quarter, cut off from the 
army. «thie eight battalions under 
the command of generals Markof 
and Duraſof, who were poſted be- 
tween Weinengen and the Rhine; 
and, after leaving a corps for the 
purpoſe of obſerving and attackin 
them, they aſcended the- Limma 
towards Zurich. A- regiment. 6f 
dragoons being, in conſequence o 
the detachments that had been ſent 


away, and the troops that had been 


drawn to the left, the only remain - 
ing in the part where the paſſage 
was effected, the enemy advanced, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Zurich before they experienced 
any reſiſtance of conſequence ; the 
plain in front of Zurich, between 
the Limmat and the heights, which, 
running parallel to the Limmat, 
form a continuation of the Albis 
to the N. W. being occupied, at 
the ſame time, by a line of their in« 
fantry and cavalry, who, with a 
very numerous train of artillery, 
attacked with great vigour the 


troops in front of Zurich, and 


prevented their detaching to their 
right, the point on which the great 
efforts of the enemy were directed. 
At a late hour in the forenoon ſome 
reinforcements arrived on this fide 
of the Limmat; but the enemy 
were already maſters of ſome of the \ 
principal heights which command 
the town; and, Wr 
the bravery diſplayed by the Ruf- 
ſians in their repeated attacks, the 
ſuperiority in point af force and 
poſſtion en the. fide of the French 
rendered it impothb'e for them ta 
regain that which had been loſt. AK 
ſun- ſet, the French had made theme 
ſelves maſters of part of the Zurich» 
Berg, and nearly ſurrounded the 
(K) town. 
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town. The attack on the poſition 


of ee Hotze bad terminated 
in 


vour of the Auſtrians; but 


ER r. Hotze was unfortunately 
I 


lled at the commencement of the 
Sion; and general Petrarfeh, wha 
ccegded to the command of the 


army, having reſolved, in conſe- 


W 4 


guence of the loſs he had fuſtained, 


to avoid the attack which he ex- 


1 the next morning, retreated 
the night from Uznach. The 
fituation of the Ruſſian army was 
thus rendered ſtill more. critical, 
and it became abſolutely neceſſary 
to abandon Zurich and the poſition. 
in that neighbourhood without de- 
Hy. On the 26th, in the morning, 
the retreat took place; and the 
whole arrived, in the courſe of that 


night, in the neighbourbood of 


Egliſau and Schaffhauſen, without 


experiencing any loſs of conſe- 


Juence during their march. We 
ve to regret the loſs of between 
two and zooomen killed, wounded, 
and miſfing; and ten pieces of 
cannon have, with a 
Ja SSage, fallen into the hands of 
enemy. A nearly equal num- 
ber of French cannon were taken 
by the Ruſſians; but the want of 


\ horſes, which prevented them from 


taking away their own, was the 
Eauſe of their being alſo obliged to. 
leave thefe, The army under the 
command of general Korſakof is 


1 preſent poſted with its right to 
Egliſau, and its left to the lake of 
© —Conſtance. By a letter juſt arrived 


from field-marſhal Suwarrow, it 


2 that he has taken the 


ount St. Gothard, and is at 


Preſent advancing towards Altdorf 


and Schwelta. J. RAusgr. 
| Lieutenant-colonel” Ramſay to lord 
Grenville, Head. quarters, Schaff- 
©", hauſen, Sept. 30. | 


* 
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part of the 


Tour lordſhip has already, no 
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doubt, received agcounts, through 
France, of the calamities which 
have befallen us in this country, 
in which our loſſes how * pro- 
bably been exagperated to a great 
9 Aware of this, I would, 
if poſſible, have ſent your lordſbip 
an earlier account; but it was im- 
poſſible for me to give a correct 
ſtate ment of the real ſtate of things, 
which was much worſe to appear. 
ance, when the army firſt arrived 
here, than at preſent. General 
Petrarſch has retreated from thc 
different poſitions between Uznach 
and Rheinech, where, it was ſup - 
poſed, he has already paſſed the 
hine; and this part of Switzer- 
land may be conſidered as com- 
pletely evacuated for the preſent: 
it is the more unfortunate, as the 
ſucceſſes of field-marſhal Suwarrow 
would have rendered the ſucceſs of 
the projected operation almoſt cer- 
tain, if we had fortunately been 
able to retain our 2 At 
preſent, the field-marfhal's fituation 
will be rendered very critical 
timely notice has not been recelv 
by him of the retreat of the armies. 
I am ſorry to inform your lordſhip, 
that, from the reports I have fre. 
ceived, there. is reaſon to appre- 
bend, that the Swiſs rogiments of 
Bachman and Rovere have ſuffered 


. conſiderably. I have as yet had no 


exact accounts; and I will defer, 
therefore, making any report o 
your lordſhip till another opp*r- 
tunity occurs, as I am in hope: 
their loſs has been chiefly oocafioned 
by diſperſion, in which caſe it 
probably every day diminiſh, 
- Lieutenant-colonel H. Clinton © 
, "bord 2 B 
Sept. 16. 
58 been directed, by — 
Mulgrave, to attend field- mati 
Suwarrow on his march to er 
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erland, and to tranſmit to your 


lordſhip accounts of the proceed - 


ings of this army, I have the 
honour to inform you, that it reach- 
ed Tavence, about ten miles ſhort 
of this place, yeſterday evening; 
having erformed, in five days, a 
diſtance of- 116 Engliſh miles. Ir 
was the field-marſhal's intention to 
have recovered, by the length of 
his marches, the three days {oſt by 
the falſe alarm for the ſafety of 
Tortona ; but the aſſemblage of 
mules, which was ordered io be 
made at this place, not being com- 
pleted, and the impoſſibility of 
carriages proceeding any further 
in the mountains, oblige him to 
halt for one day. 
Extract of a letter from Munich, 
A Sept. 29. f 
2400 men, as a part of the 
Elector's contingent, are to march 
on the rſt of next month, from the 
neighbourhood of Donauwerth, to 
join the army of the archduke 
Charles, The plan for forming 
into military corps the inhabitants 
of the Palatinate is to have its ef- 
fe&t throughout the circle of Ba- 
varia, It is framed for 20,000 
men; and is to be commanded in 
varia by major-general Duroy, 
an officer enjoying a» high miitary 


Character. 


Head-quarters, davigliano, Sept. 18. 
On the 16th xe 
arrived at Bra, On the fame day 
the French advanced, from the fide 
of Coni and Pigneraql, to Foſſano 
and Savigliano, In the latter place, 
they ſucceeded in taking, dy ſur- 
„ priſe, an Auſtrian . detachment, 
confiſting of 400 men, with two 
pieces of cannon, It was reported, 
that the French intended, the da 
following, to form a junction of 
the corps in the different valleys, 
tor the purpoſe of advancing into 
the plain with the greater ſecurity, 
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in order to pillage and plunder the 
country. To prevent this move - 
ment, the main army marched 
from Baden in two columns, on 
the 15th; one, under the command 
vf general Kay, attacked Foſſano. 
The enemy, who were in force 
there, defended themſelves; with 
eat bravery for near two hours; 
t the ſuperior courage of the 
Auſtrian troops obliged them to 
abandon the poſt, with the loſs of 
about 250. priſoners. The Auſtriun 
general Seckendorf, an officer of 
great reputation, was very ſeverely 
wounded, I he columu of general 
Melas took poſſeſſion of Savigliano 
without great reſiſtance. Two 


pieces of cannon and 200 priſoners 


were taken. The wholearmy will 
encamp near this town to-day, / 

4 „ Benrincr, 

This gazettee alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of Les Deux 
Amis French brig lettre de marque, 
of fix guns and fixty men, by capt. 
H. Digby, of the Alcmene ; and 
a French corvette, / Arethuſe, car- 
rying eighteen g pounder guns 
and 153 men, by the hon, captain 
Stopford of the Excellent.—Alſo 
a long proclamation, which oc- 
cupies five columns, recapitulating 
and directing the ſtrit enforcement 
of the laws reſpecting quarantine 
a proclamation permitting the free 
entry into the ports of this kingdom 
till Sept. 30, 1800, by ſhips or 
perſons in amity with his majeſty, 
of corn, meal, flour, &c.; ane 
with this, permitting the ſame trade . 
and intercourſe with the colony of 
Surinam, as at preſent exiſts with 
any other of his majeſty's colonies 
in the Weſt-Indies. | 
22. This day another common 
ball was held, for the election of 
a lord mayor. Alderman Coombe 
and Sir William Plomer were re- 
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of aldermen ; whoſe choice falling two fires; our tars, with pikes, 
upon the former, he was ac- ſurrounded them, and they imme- 
cordingly inveſted with the gold diately laid down their arms, Their 

| | force was one officer, one ſerjeant, 


chain, & ce. 1 
| Admirally-Office, Of. 22, one corporal, and twenty-eight 


The following letters are ad- men; two of the latter killed, 
dreſſed to admiral Mitchell: We had no ſooner ſecured our 


Gun-brig Haſy, off Marton, priſoners than they attacked us 
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47. 7. with the remainder of their force, 

5 o in number: our little army did 
wonders; for, with ſailors and ma- 
rines, our force was anly 157. We 


SIR, 

I beg to inform you, that I yeſ- 
terday failed from Uſk, with the 
Haſty, Defender, and , Cracker 3 them for four hours and a 
brigs, and Iſis ſchuyt; and 5 half, when the enemy gave way in 
reached this place by four A. M. I all directions: I immediately or- 
proceeded with the boats to at- dered the marines to purſue them. 
tempt cutting out the Dutch gun- Their breaking down a bridge 
boats lying in,or near the Pampus, prevented their colours, and two 
and, am happy to ſay, ſucceeded in field pieces, from falling into our 
getting poſſeſſion of four, without hands; but, before this was effected 
the loſs of a man, They each the heavy fire from the © marines 
mount four long guns, and have had killed eighteen of the enemy, 
between twenty and thirty men; and wounded about twenty; and 
one of them built on purpoſe for in their general attack they had five 
a gun-veſſel, quite new, carrying men killed, and nine wounded, 
two long 18 pounders in her bow, It is impoſſible for me to ſpeak too 
and two i$-pounder carronades on highly of the men and officers 
her broadſide; the reſt are ſchuyts. under my command. Lieutenant 
I beg to recommend to your notice Wyburn, of the marines, as alſo 
Meſſrs. Hall and Winter, midſhip- lieutenants Howel, Higginſon, and 
men, for their ſpirited behaviour Gardner, behaved with honour to 
on this occaſion; as alſo all the themſelves, and credit to their 
- ſeamen engaged, far their alacrity country, Lieutenant Normao, 0 
in boarding, and gogd conduct the navy, as alſo Meſſrs. Lane, 
after having gained poſſeſſion. I Iron, Wheatly, and Travers, dil 
have ſent the Defender with charge tinguiſhed themſelves in a moſt gat 
of the gun-boats, and have the lant manner, as did likewiſe the 
honour to be, SES whole of the ſailors and marines. 
PaTrick CAMPBELL, It affords me great ſatisfaction to 

Commander of the floop Dart, inform you, we had not a man but. 
TLimmen Town, Weſt. Friezeland, | , BoogDEL 
as. 41. [A letter from captain Winthorp 
SIR, , to admiral Mitchell announce? 
I have the honour to inform you, the capture of a floop of war, 2 
that, at five o'clock- this morning, an armed ſchooner, by the Citce 
the enemy made a general attack in the Zuyder Zee. — And af go 
on this town in four different zette alſo contains a letter 0 
ris. Their advanced party at- Mr. Le Bar, of the Mar- 
tempted to ſtorm the north bat- private ſloop of war, to the 
tery. We ſoon got them between 3 Eſq. dated G, th 


rath inſtant, giving an account of 
his having captured, on a crulze, 
2 Spaniſh gun-boat, mounting two 
long braſs 18-pounders, and forty- 
three men; a Spaniſh packet, and 
four merchant veſſel.}J  - 
; Admiralty- Office, Oct. 23. 
Lord Bridport to Mr. Nepean, 
dated Torbay, Oct. 21. , 
SIR, 
It is with Gncere ſatiefsction I 
acquaint you, that lieutenant Jaun- 
eey, of his majeſty's ſhip Ethalion, 
js juſt arrived here from Plymouth; 


by whom I have received a letter 


from captain Young, ſtating his 
having captured on the 16th inſt. 
the Thetis Spaviſh frigate, with 
much treaſure and a valuable cargo 
of cocod on-board ; alſo informing 
me, that another Spaniſh frigate, 
ber conſort, has, no doubt, been 
taken by the Naiad, Incloſed 
is a copy of captain Young's letter. 
| - BarpronT, 
 Ethalion, Plymouth-Sound, Of. 21. 
- My Lord, 
I have the pleaſure to inform 
your lordſhip, that on the 16th inſt. 


dt three P. M. in lat. forty- four 


deg. fifty - three min. long. nine 
deg. fifty-three min. W. we dif. 
covered three latge fail on the 
weather-bow, evidently men of 
war, ſteering 8. E. with all fails 
ſet, I immediately tacked, - and 
ſtood under eaſy ſail, with an in- 
tention to ſpeak to the ſternmoſt, 
or to follow them till day-light, 
with a view to aſcertain their force. 
On a nearer approach to the above 
ſuip, ſhe made the private fignal : 
concluding from that the other 
two ſhips were enemies, I made 
all poſſible {ail in chace. At day- 
light. J found her to be bis ma- 
Jelty's (hip Naiad, and another 
i company, which I took 

the Alcmene, and two large 


to 
(rigates a-head. At ſeven, the 
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Naiad made my fignal to paſs the 
ſternmoſt, and ſtand on for the 

headmoſt. At nine A. M. being 
within random- ſhot of the ſtern- 
moſt, I fired a few guns in pallng, 

which made her alter her courſe. - 
At half-paſt eleven, the headmoſt 
ſhip bore up athwart us, at the 
diflance of half · muſquet ſhot : by 
the abilities and meritorious con- 
duct of the officers, the ſteady 
ſpirit, and prompt obedience to my 
orders, of the ſeamen and marines, 
with a well directed fire of two 
broadfides from the Ethalion, and 
a runflng fight of an hour, ex- 
changing bow and ſtern chaces, 
the latter part within half-piſtol- 
ſhot, I- had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
her haul down Spaniſh colours to 
his majeſty's ſhip under my com- 
mand. She proves to be the 
Thetis Spaniſh frigate, of thirty. 
fix guns, 12 and 6-pounders, and 
250 men, commanded by Don 
Juan de Mendoza, from Vera Cruz, 
bound to any port in Spain the 
could fetch, with 1,411,526 dol- 
lars and a quantity of cocoa on 
board. I have the additional ſa- 
tisfation to acquaint your lordſhip, 
that not a fingle man is hurt on 


board the Ethalion. The other 


Spaniſh frigate is called the Brigada, 


commanded by Don Antonio Pil- 


lou, the ſame force and lading as 
the Thetis. The laſt time I ſaw 
the Naiad, which was juſt before 
the action took place, was nearly 
within gun-ſhot of her; and 1 
have no doubt of her being cap-/ 


tured. I beg leave to recommend 


to your lordſhip's notice lieutenant 
Pym, the ſenior officer, for the 
able aſſiſtance I received-from him 
on the quarter deck, and his inde- 
ſatigable exertions, in ſhifting the 
wounded maſts and yards on board 
the Thetis, which to him the ut. 
moſt credit. I cannot paſs over 
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in ſilence the praiſe due to lieu- 
tenants Jauncey and Qyilham,. for 
their great attention to the guns on 
the main-deck, nor that of Mr. 
Ducker, the maſter, and licutenant 
. Peake, of the marines, for their aid 
on the quarter deck; the warrant 
and petty officers, ſeamen, and 
marines, alſo merit your lordſhip's 
notice. J. YovyNG. 
Ethalion, none killed or wound. 
ed; 'Thetis, one killed, and nine 
wounded, 2 
* 2 Odlobex 24. 
Copy of another letter from lord 
1 to Mr. Nepean, Oct. 22. 
bl 

Captain Digby, of his majeſty's 
hip —— is juſt arrived here: 
be came from Plymouth by land, 
charge with difpaiches from 
captain Pierrepoint, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Naiad, ſtating, with other oc- 
currences, the important capture 
of the Santa Brigada Spaniſh fri- 
.gate, conſort of the Thetis, (as 
ſtated in captain Young's letter 
of yeſterday's date) copies of 
which you will herewith receive 
for their lordſhips“ information, 
whom 1 fincerely congratulate _ 
this fortunate event, which does 
ſo much credit to captain Pierre- 
. poipt, and all the officers, ſcamen, 
and marines, of the different ſhips 
under his command, for the me- 
ritorious and perſevering conduct 


manifeſted upon this occaſion, 


* — A — 
— —— Ü— — 
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„ it te. | Ba1vyorT, 
| Naiad, off Cape Finijierre, Od. 19. 

. My Lord, el 
J have great pleafure in being 
able to acquaint you, that his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips. Natad, Triton, and 
Ale mene Febien your lordfhyp has 
done me the honour to put under 
my orders), captured yeiterday 
morning the Spaniſh frigate Santa 
Brigada, of thirty-two guns, and 


t having on board 300 men, com- 


manded by Don Antonio Pillou. 
This frigate, my lord, in company 
„called the Th etis, 
ruz on the 21 Auguſt 
kit; and I had the 
to fall in with them 
evening of the 16th inſt. in lat. forty- 
four deg. one min. N. long. twelve 
deg. thirty - five miu. W. at eight 
P. M. the Naiad then a ſingle ſhip, 
and with which i immediately gave 
before midnight, I dif- 
covered them to be veſſels belong- 
ing to the enemy, and was joined 
by the Ethalion: when the day 
broke, J was joined by the Alc- 
mene, when the Triton was dif 
covered far aſtern: ſtill, owing to 
the ſuperior ſailing of the latter 
ſhip, after a. chace which laſted 
thirty-two hours, I ſet myſelf down 
as indebted for a mo 
capture. The two frigates at ſeven 
A. M. perceiving themſelves not in 
a ſtats to withſtand our united force, 
took different routes; upon which 
I made the Ethalion's ſignals to 
paſs the ſternmoſt ſhip of the eneiny, 
as ſhe at that time took the lezd in 
point of ſailing, and ſtand for and 
engage the headmoſt veſſel; which 
was obeyed. with that slacrity by 
captain Young, that I make n0 
doubt but ſhe has experienced a 
ſimilar fate to her companion; but 
as the Santa Brigada made a deter- 
-minate puſh on a ſouthern courle, 
a ſeparation of courſe took place. 
The latter frig+te of ibe enemy 
having rounded Cape Fin'ſterre on 
the morning of tbe 18th inſt. bf 
her fait ſailing, about five o'clock 
her commander ſhoved ſo ver) 
cloſe to the rocks of Monte Lo 
that the Triton, who was fir 
purfuir (captain 
gardleſs of every t 
with-the at 
ſaid roc oing 
4 fone her dan 


Gore being ke. 
hing but clobng 
ſtruͤck upon ibe 
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conſiderable: however, ſne was ſoon 
off again, and commenced an ant- 


2 fire on the enemy; as did capt. 


ighy, with an officer- like pre- 
ſence of mind keeping in that di- 
rection to cut off the entrance of 
Port de Vidre. At eight A. M. the 
three frigates cloſed with the enemy 
amidſt-ttfe rocks of Commarurto, 
at the entrance of Muros, when 


the colours were hauled dawn, 


and we found ourſelves all in foul 
proups together. A — 

exe ſp up from t ore, 
aul we leg to put the 
flips? heads to the ſea, and began 
t 


{quadron, conſiſting of four large 
ſhips, one with a broad pendant, 
came out of Vigo, with an inten» 


tion, 1 ſuppoſe, of reſcuing the 


prize, This being the opinion of 
captains Gore and Digby alſo, 
every exertion was made to ſecure 
the priſoners, and get the ſhips 
under my command ready to re- 
ceive them; but, on their per- 
c*iving my determination, they 
bore up, and ran into Vigo. Light 
and. variable winds have kept me 
ſtill in fight of the Spaniſh coaſt, 
which is. to- day one continued 
blaze; and, as I was aware of 
another ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips 


being in Corunna, have thought 


it my duty to keep all tagether, 
for the n = the 1 
which is of immenſe value, bav- 
ing on board 1,400,000 dollars, 
independent of a cargo of equal 
eſtimation, * My companions in 
Chace, captains Gore and Digby, 
make the moſt favourable report 
of the zeal and everance of 
their reſpective officer and crews ; 
and, in juſtice to the officers and 
ſhip's company I have the honovr 


_ to command, I can only fay, that 
their anxiety to get — the 


enemy's frigates, whillt alone, 


o ſhift priſoners, when a Spaniſh 


under the protection of à cutter 
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was equal to what it was afterwardy 
when my force became ſuperior; 
and on that, as on all former occa- 
ſions, I ted by the able af- 
ſiſtance of J. H. Marſhall. my frtk 
lieutenant, to whom I bave given 
charge of the prize. I incloſe a 
liſt of the kiiled and wounded on 
this occaſion, either by ſhot ap 
caſualties. 
1 am. &c. ö 
W. Pixx Erol. 
Triton, one ſeaman wounded 3 
Alcmene, one ſeaman, killed, one 
tty officer, and eight ſeamen, 
wounded ; Santa Brigada, two ſea- 
men killed, eight ſeamen wounded, 
| | October 26. 
Rear-admiral Duckworth, to Mr 
 Nepeari, dated Leviathan, © 
Liſbon, October 13. 
SIR, * + 
You will be pleaſed to lay before 
my lords commithoners of the ad- 
miralty the copy of a letter from 
8 Brenton, of the Speedy, 
relating the deſtruction of three 
Spaniſh veſſels he chaced on the 
3d inſt, It is but juſtice to this 
officer to obſerve, that his exertions 
and galiantry, at all opportunities, 


do him the higheſt honour. 
Im, 6c 1}. 
IJ. J. Doucxwor 
SIR, ay, at Sea, OA. 4. 


I have the honour to inform you, 
that yeſterday, whilſt running 
through the gut of Gibraltar, in 
ſight of the Britiſh convoy, I ob- 
ſerved a number of ſmall veſſels 
coming out of Algeſiras, and con- 
cluded they were Spaniſh gun - boats 
endeavouring to cut off ſome of the 
merchant-ſbips ; I therefore ſteered 
for them, in order to keep them as 
far as poſſible from the body of the 
fleet; but, upon our near ap- 
proach, * they were Spa- 
niſh coaſters (eight in number) 


and 
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and ſchooner, made all fail inchace, 
and foon ſeparated the two ſtern- 
| from the body: they ran un- 
der the guns of a caſtle, which o- 
pened a fire upon us, and prevent- 
ed our. bringing them off, RT: 
tinued the purſuit of the others, 
5 paſſing under the ſhot from Tariffe 
| ſtle, and at 4 P. M. came u 
with four more in a bay to the ea 
of Cape Trafalguar ; one immedi- 
ately anchored near a fort, and the 
other three under a caſtle, which 
had one gun-mounted ; as it blew 
very heavy from the eaſtward, and 
| being on a lee-ſhore, we could not 
ä = o near them as I. could wiſh, 
but anchored within four cables 
length, and; bringing our guns to 
bear upon the caſtle (which ap- 
peared to be jn a very ruinous ſtate, 
and did not return our fire) and the 
veſſels, in a ſhort time compelled 
the Spaniards to abandon them al}, 
firft cutting their cables, by which 
meaas they drove on ſhore. I then 
fent lieutenant Parker to endeavour 
to bring them off, and ſhortly after 
Nr. Marſhall, the maſter, to aſſiſt; 
or, if that was not practicable,” to 
ſet them on fire; neither of which 
could be effected, from the heavy 
_ ſurf breaking entirely over them, 
and rendering the approach danger- 
dus to the boats. way however, 
boarded them, brought away ſome 
of their fire-arms, and threw the 
remainder overboard, leaving them 
full of water, and complete wrecks, 
One veſſel was laden with brandy 
and. paper, one with Engliſh ma- 
nufactures (cutlery, hardware, &c.) 
and the third in ballaſt, I beg 
leave to expreſs the high ſatisfac- 
tion I received, from the conduct 
of lieutenant Parker, in boarding 
the veſſels under the walls of the 
caſtle, while expoſed to muſquet- 
ry from the beach; alſo of Mr. 


| Rickets, the purſer, who was a vo- 


PRINCIPAL. ' 


Colonel Clioton, aide- du- camp to 


day to day, additional reaſon to ap- 


[October, 
lunteer upon that ſervices. The at- 
tention of Mr. Marſhall, the maſter, 
to the anchoring his majeſty's ſloop, 
and the able afiiſtance I have receiv- 
ed from him upon former occaſions, 
render him worthy the fulleſt con- 


fdence, © J. BxenTon. 
. Downing-flreet, Oct. 26. Lieutenant- 


the duke of York, arrived this 
morning at the office of Mr. 
Dundas with the following diſ- 
Nag Sagen - b 
| cad - | fers, d gen- , 
SIR, 222 08.2. N 
In my late communications, I 
have repreſented to vou the cir- 
cumſtances under which J found 
it expedient to withdraw the army 
from its forward poſition in front 
of Alkmaar, within that which it 
at preſet occupies, and which, I 
truſt, will have appeared to his ma- 
zeſty ſufficiently. to warrant the 
meaſure, The ſeaſon of the year, 
which has already aſſumed here the 
aſpect of winter, gave me, from 


prehend, that any attempt towards 
a proſecution of the campaign in 
this country could not be attended 
with decifive advantages, whilſt the 
impoſſibility of covering the troops 
in the narrow diſtri of the coun- 
try in our poſſeſſion during the 
winter, and the precarious ſtate of 
ſupplies to be expected in that ſea- 
ſon, added to the conviction I felt, 
that the moſt adviſable meaſure to 
be purſued, was to remove with the 
army to England; an operation 
which, although it might have er- 
poſed- the army to ſome loſs in its 
execution, 1 judged, in my 22 
referable to any other which cou! 
bo adopted. Under this imp 
ſion, and conſidering that feriows 
loſs might enſue from delay, I have 
been induced to conclude an wen 4 
ſtice, in conjunction with 21 


1299] 
miral Mitchell, with general Brune, 
commanding the French and Bata- 


vian armies; of which the condi- | 


tions are incloſed, and which, al- 
though they provide for big. 
up Ny A number of priſoners 

wat, now in our hands, yet, I truſt, 
will not be thought by his majeſty 
an inadequate compenſation for 
many valuable lives, which muſt 
have been loſt, after the object, 
which has hitherto directed them, 
no longer promiſed ſucceſs ; and 
when So only means which pre- 
ſented themſelves of enſuring a ſe- 
cure retreat, were thoſe of reſorting 
to the deſtructive meaſure of inun- 
dation from the ſea, which, as it 


would have involved the inhabit- 


ants of the northern part of this 
province in ruin for à ſeries of 
years, muſt have been highly re- 
pugnant to the feelings, as well as 
con to the character and prac- 
tice, of, the Britiſh nation, I reſt 
- confident, that the motives which 
I have here detailed will excuſe me 
to his majeſty, for having acted 
without waiting for previous in- 
ſtructions from home, and that I 
ſhall have the ſatisfaction of know- 
ing, that my conduct, in this re- 
ſpect, has met with his majeſty's 
gracious approbation. FxrDERICk. 
_ TRANSLATION, 
rticles agreed upon between ma- 
Jor-general Knox, duly autho- 
riſed by his royal bighneſs the 
duke of York, commander in 
chief of the combined-Engliſh 
and Ruſſian army, and citizen 
Roſtollan, general of brigade and 
adjutant-general, duly authoriſed 
citizen Brune, general and 
commander inchiefbfthe French 
- and Batavian army, + = * 
Art, I. From the date of this 
8 all hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe 


ween the two armies, _ 


* 
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cation between the {aid armies ſhall 
be the line of their reſpective out- 
poſts as they now exiſt. 

Art. III. The continuation of 
all works, offenſive and defenſive, 
ſhall be ſuſpended on both ſides, 
and ho new ones {hall be under- 
taken. £ 
Art. IV. The mounted batteries 
taken poſſegion of at the Helder, 
or at other poſitions within the 
line now occupied by the com- 
bined Engliſh and Ruſſian army, 
ſhall be reſtored in the fate -in 
which they were taken, or (in caſe 
of improvement) in their preſent 
ſtate, and all the Dutch artillery 
taken therein ſhall be preſerved. 

Art. V. The combined Engliſh 
and Ruſſian army ſhall embark as 
ſoon as poſſible, and ſha!l evacuate 
the territory, coaſts, iſlands, aud 
internal navigation of the Dutch re- 
public, by November 30, 1799. 
without committing any devaſta- 
tion, by inundations, cutting the 
dykes, or otherways injuring the 
ſources of navigation. | 

Art. VI. Any ſhips of war, or 
other veſſels, which may arrive with 
reinforcements for the, combined 
Britiſh and Ruſſian army, ſhall not 
land the ſame, and ſhall be ſeat 
away as ſoon as poſſible, _ 
Art. VII. General Bfune ſhall 
he at liberty to ſend an officerwithim 
the lines of the Zuyp, and tothe 
der, to report to him the ſtate of 
the batteries, and the progreſs of 


the embarkation: His royal high- 


neſs. the duke of York ſhall: be e 
qually at liberty to ſend an' offieer 
within the French and Batavian 
lines, to ſatisfy himſelf that no neu 
works are carried on on their ſide, 
An officer of rank and diſtinction 
ſhall be ſent from each army re- 
ſpectively, to guarantee the execu- 
tion of this convention. 


Ar. VIII. Eight thoufand pri- 


ſoners 


- 


(36)  FRINCIPAL (loasbes 
foners of war, French and Batavi- Hav, wounded; quarter- maſter Mr, 


ans, taken before the preſent cam - Kell, mifling.2d battalion royals, 


ign, and now detained in Eng- lieutenant Lyſter, miſling. 
» thall be reſtored; without A. Horz, deputy adjutant- 
conditions, to their reſpective coun- general. 
tries. The proportion and choice This gazette alſo contains an 
of ſuch priſoners for each, to be de» account of the capture of the French 


| termined between the two Tepub- privateer Le Bourdelais, pierced for 


Hes. Major-general Knox ſhall re- twenty-fix guns, by his majeſty'n 
main with the French army, to ſhip Revolutionnaire, captain Tho- 
guarantee the execution of this ar» mas Twyſdon.—Alfo, the French 
ticle, - privateer Le Grandeur, of fixteen 
Art. IX. The cartel agreed upon guns, braſs 6-ponnders, manned 
between the two armies, for the ex with 121 men, by the Phoebe, ca 
change of priſoners taken during tain Barlow. —Alſo, the Deux A- 


the preſent campaign, ſhall conti- mis French . letter of marque, 


A 


nue in full farce till it ſhall be car- of fix guns, and fixty men, by the 
ried into complete execution; and it Alcmene, captain Digby.) 


is further agreed, that the Dutch ad- Downing-flreet, Of. 29. 
miral de Winter ſhall be conſider- Lieutenant-colonel Clinton to lord 
ed as exchanged, Grenville. 


Concludeqd at Alkmaar, October My Lord, Cote, Oct. 9. 
18, 1799, by the underſigned When I ſent your lordſhip my 
eneral officers, furniſhed with laſt diſpatch, on the ad inſt. from 

Il powers to this effect. Glaris, the report from general Ro. 
(Signed) J. Knox, major- ſenberg, whoſe divifion compoſed 


| general. the rear-guard, had not reached 

(Signed) Rosror LAV. head - quarters. I have now the ho- 
Head. quarters, Sclagen brug, nour to inform your lordſhip, that 

- SIR, OF. 20. the enemy, having received a con- 


I txanſmit'to you herewith a re- ſiderable reinforcement from Zug, 
turn of the killed, wounded, and renewed on the 1ſt inſt. their at- 
miſſing, of his majeſty's forces under tack near the village of Mutten, 
my command, between the 6th and where, tn conſequence of the fa. 
20th inſtant. FaxEDERICK. tigue the troops bad undergone the 
Head. uarters, Schagen<brug, receding day, they had been ob. 

. 10. iged to halt. A ſtrong column of 
Total of the killed, wounded, miſf. the enemy advanced by the road 
ing, and left in Alkmaar, of his in the centre of the valley, while 
majeſty's forces, between the 6th two others,” ſkirting the foot 0 
and 1oth of October. the mountains on each fide, en, 
»Fiſteen horſes killed; one lien- deavoured to get into the rear © 
tenant- colonel, one captain, four the Ruſſians. The divifion 0 
+ horſes, wounded; one ſubaltern, general Roſenberg conſiſted 0 
one ſtaff, three ſerjeants, thirty-five eight weak battalions, and two be. 
rank and file, one horſe, miſſing. giments of Coſſacks. Diſcovering 
Return of officers wounded and the intention of the enemy) F 
5 miſſing. left five battalions as 2 referve, 0 
18th ligbt d oons, honourable with three (the breadrh of + 
Heutenant- colonel Stewart, captain valley not admittivg of 2 * 1 


— 
— 


he attacked the centre of the 
enemy: their heavy guns for a 
moment gave them an advantage; 
but nothing could withſtand. the 
ſteadineſs of the Ruſſian attack. 
In the hurry of their retreat, an 
ammuni ion - waggon was over- 
ſet, which choaked the only road 
- by which the cannon could move; 
theſe pieces were immediately 
taken poſſeſſion of by the Ruflians. 
The flank columns, ſeeing their 
centre pierced, fled. General Ro- 
ſenberg profited, of the confuſion 
of the enemy, and purſued them 
beyond Schwitz, 
wounded, they loſt above 50o'men. 
and thirteen officers, and 1020 
were taken priſoners, The Ruſ- 
fians had, in this affair, about 300 
men killed and wounded. It was 
the 4th in. the evening before the 
ſick and wounded could be tranſ- 
ported to Glaris; the road not 
admitting of the paſſage of artillery, 
the. guns were deſtroyed. On the 
gth, the army marched by the 
valley of Semſt to Elm: the dif- 
ficulty of the roads made it im- 


he enemy followed the rear- 
guard, and gained ſome trifling ad- 


three or four miles of the march; 
upon a well-timed attack, however, 
of the Ruſſians, they deſiſted from 
any further attempt. On the 6th, 
the army paſſed the Danix moun- 
tun, which the ſnow, that had 
fallen during the laſt week, had 
rendered dangerous, and ſeveral 
mules and. baggage-horſes were loſt 
on the march. The army is now 


two days repoſe, it is the marſhal's 
Mention to. form a junction with 
the army of general Korſakof. 

TP B. CLINTON. 
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front), ſupported by the Coſſacks, 


n killed and. 


pane to remove the wounded. 


Vantages over it during the firſt - 


aſembled at this place, and, after 
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Then follows a tranſlation of 
the Vienna Court Gazette, of Sept. 
27, giving an account of the battles 
of Avi liano, c.] > 

30. A dreadful accident hap- 

ned at Coatport, near the iron- 
ridge, Shropſhire, this evening. 
As a conſiderable number of the 
work - people, men and women, 
belonging to meſſrs. Roſe and Co's 
china-works, at that place, were 
returning from the manufaRory 
to their homes on the other fide of 
the Severn, in a large boat kept 


-for that purpoſe, fome of the party 


very imprudently rocking the boat 
in a very violent manner, in order 
to intimidate the women, the me- 
lancholy canfequence was, that 
too great a number crowdeds to- 
wards the head of the boat, which 


'took the water, and the greater 


part of the perſons on, board were 
precipitated into the ſtream; when 
twenty men and eight women loſk 


their lives. 


NOVEMBER. 


Downing: fireet, Nov. 2. 
Lieutenant-colonel Ramſay to lord 
| SGrenville. ; 
Head-quarters, Stockack, OS. 15. 
My Lord, | | 
The Ruſſian army under the 
command” of general Korſakof 
took up a poſition, after its retreat 
from Zurich, with. its right to Eg- 
liſaw, and its left to Conſtance. 
The bridges of Dieſſenhoſen and 
Stein were occupied by it in front, 
and a garriſon of 2000 men were 
placed in a tete-de-pont at Bueſin- 
gen, a village between Dieſſen- 
oſen and Schaffhauſen, where a 


pontoon-bridge had been placed 
the Auſtrians. On the Sth, = 
enemy in force in the 


neighbourhood of Bueſingen. It 


was evident, that he came for the 


purpoſe 


(ss) 


| ſe of reconnoitring the p 

Leda, and, though he nd bs | 
the evening, there was reaſon to 
believe he had not retreated far. 
An immediate attack on the tete- 
de- pont was expected. On the 
morning of the gth, general Kor- 
fakof reſolved to paſs the Rhine, 
for the purpoſe of driving the 
enemy. from their pofition. He 
took with him ten battalions and 
twenty-two ſquadrons. The army 
advanced, for about a league, 
without diſcovering any traces of 
the enemy. They at laſt, however, 
found him in - conſiderable force, 
and ſtrongly poſted, with his left 
to the village of Schlatten, and his 
right to a wood, which he had alſo 
occupied. It is impoſſible for 
wards to do juſtice to the intre- 
pidity with which the Ruſſians im- 
mediately attacked them. The 
whole line fell upon them with 
their bayonets, and the French 
flew for protection to the woods, 
where, under Cover of their chaſ- 


ſeurs, they endeavoured to take a 


ſecond poſition. They were driven 


from this likewiſe by the Ruſſia ns; 


and a third poſition, which the 
took in theneighl'ourhood of the vil. 
lage of Tublikon, was likely to have 
proved ſtill more unfortunate to- 
them. Two of their battalions 
bad already thrown down their 
arms, and were on the point of 
furrendering, when a regiment of 
French cavalry, followed by a-large 
column of infantry, commanded 
by Maſſeha in perſon, came in 
view, and faved them. The ob- 
ject of the operation was to drive 
the enemy from the woods in the 
neighbourhood of the tete-de-pont; 
and this object being effected, it 
decame no longer prudent, with 
ſo ſmall a corps, to riſk an action 


Vith a force now become fo ſu - 
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perior, or to advance further unſup- 
ported againſt the enemy, who, 
from the neighbourhood of their 
army, had an opportunity of re- 
ceiving ſtill greater reinforcements, 
After Tris the enemy, therefore, 
nearly to the river Thar, the arm 
retreated by the road on whic 
they had advanced, and entered 
their camp about fix o'clock in the 
evening. While theſe operations 
were going on in the neighbour- 
hood of Bueſihgen, the evening 
attacked the bridge of Dieſſenhoſen, 
and the town of Conſtance; which 
confirmed us in the belief, that the 
attack would have taken place on 
the tEte-de-pont, if the offenſive 
operations of the Ruſſians had not 
prevented it. At Dieſſenhoſen they 
were repulſed by general Warnoff, 
who, with a very ſmall number of 
men, very gallantly defended him- 
felf during the whole of the day; 
and, after occaſioning a very great 
loſs of men to the French, took 
ſeveral priſoners, and three pieces 
of cannon, At Conſtance, where 
the corps of the prince of Conde 
were ſtationed, the enemy were 
more ſucceſsful. The poſition 
which the prince was obliged to 
take up, for the defence of the 
town, was vaſtly too extenſive for 
his ſmall number of men; a 
being unable to guard all the dil. 
ferent points ſufficiently, the enemy» 
after directing all his efforts unſuc- 
ceſsfully againſt their front, con 
trived, at laſt, to advance a cops 
unperceived through the vineyards 
force the left of the poſition, àn 
enter the town before the reſt 0 
the Prince's corps, who had com- 
'menced their retreat, were ena 
to reach it. On their arrival at the 
gates they found them in the pol 
eko of the enemy, and no o 
retreat left them, but that 2 A 
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vs to be obtained by forcing their 


ftreets were already occupied, In 
effecting it they ſuſtained a con- 
fiderable loſs; but the gallantry, 
which was diſplayed by all the 
corps, and particplarly by the 
grenadiers of Bourbon, in the exe- 
cution of .this py meaſure, 


| was, as I am informed, entirely 


oy as 7 the reach of praiſe. The 
loſs 


by the loſs of the bridge at that 

ace; and this latter circumſtance 
endangered conſiderably the left 
of the Ruſfian poſition. General 


gence, thought it adviſable to con- 
centrate his force, and retire his 
men from the tète - du- pont during 
the night; a meaſure, which has 
now became a matter of regret, 
the bridge of Conſtance having 
been retaken on the 10th. I am 


our lois in theſe different attacks 
amounts to nearly 1,500 men, 
killed, wounded, and miſſing. The 
loſs of the enemy muſt have been 
very conſiderable; but I have not 
had an opportunity of aſcertaining 
ti: A conſiderable number of 
priſoners fell into our hands at the 


Attack of Bueſingen, but, with the 


exception of about fifty, contrived 
to make their eſcape during the re- 
treat, Four pieces of cannon fell 
into our hands, three of which, al- 
ready mentioned, at the attack of 
ellenhoſen, the fourth in the 
neighbourhood of Schlatten. 
I. Rangar. 
Hull, Nov. 12. This morning, 
reen five and fix, the heavens 
exhibited an awfully grand appear- 
ance. The ſetting moon became 
partially obſcured by dark cloudy 
{pots or ſtreaks ; in oppoſition to 
her was ſeen a lunar, rainbow. of 
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way through a town, of which the 


of Conſtance was accompanied 


Korſakof, on receiving the intelli- 


ſorty to inform your lordſhip, that 


. (159 


the moſt beautiful varied colours , 


after which the middle region of 
the air was illuminated by meteors, 
crofling each other in different di- 
rections, and leaving behind them 
long ſparkling trains which were 
viſible for two or three minutes 
after theſe luminous bodies had dit 
appeared—one of theſe meteors, 
more brilliant than the reſt, illu- 
minated the whole firmament, and 
by its apparent approximation to 
the earth created ſome alarm. 
The thermometer, we underſtand, 
was that morning at fifty degrees. 
The air, which the preceding night 
was cold and froſty, became re- 
markably cloſe and warm, and 
produced on the walls and furni- 
ture in hovtſes an unufual dam 
neſs and humidity. N 
About a quarter before fix A. M. 
a large fiery meteor paſſed over 
Hereford, from N. to 8. It was 
deſcribed, by ſeveral who ſaw it, 
as a large pillar of fire, paſſing with 
eat velocity through the atmo- 
phere. We — it was 


alſo ſeen very diſtinctly at Roſs 


and the foreſt of Dean, where the 
inhabitants were greatly alarmed. 
For ſeveral hours preceding its ap- 
pearance there were flaſhes of ex- 


tremely vivid lightning, at inter- 


vals of about half an hour betutxt 
each; it was at the ſame time cloſe 
and ſultry, but no thunder was 
heard. [LY 
Several ſuch meteors were alſo 
ſeen at Greatham, near Hartlepool, 
and other parts of that neighbour- 
hood, They were firſt obſerved 
between five and fix o'clock in the 
morning, in an eaſtern direction, 
and continued falling in ſuccefion, 
and together, until day - break. 
The atmoſphere was very clear, 
and the moon, which was at full, 
ſhone with uncommon gn” + N 
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The meteors, at firſt appeared 
like what are vulgarly call ſhoot. 
ing or falling ſtars, which ſaon be- 


came ſtationary ; they then, as it 
were, burſt, but without any per- 


. _ Ceptible report, and paſſed to the 


northward, kaving behind them 
beautiful trains of floating fire, in 
various ſhapes, ſome pointed, ſome 
irradiated, ſome in ſparks, and 
others in a large column. The 
fire-balls continued falling near two 


hours, and were ſucceeded, till 


near eight o'clock, by flight flaſhes 
of lightning. - The general ap- 
pearance was ſublimely awful, par- 
ticularly to the Hartlepool fiber. 
men, then at fea, To ſome ipec- 
tators, the ſky appeared to open, 
and to diſplay a number of lumi. 
nous ſerpents moving in a perpen- 
dicular direction; theſe were ſoon 
after broken into ſeparate balls, 
and fell towards the earth in a 
' ſhower of fire, FN 

The ſame meteors were alſo ſeen 
at Enfield, and on Barnet and 
Northam common, k 

Admiralty-Office, Nov. 15. 

Copy of a letter from the right 
bon. lord Nelſon, K. B. com- 
manding officer of his majeſty s 
ſnips and veſſels. in the 
_ terranean, to Mr. Nepean, dated 
Palermo, Oct. 11. % 
. 


I Thavedeſired commodore Trow- | 


bridge to ſend you, for the infor- 
mation of their lordſhips, extracts 
of all his letters to me, with the 


terms entered into with the French, 


for the evacuation of the city of 
Rome and Civita Vecchia; on 
which event I ſincerely congratu- 


late their lordſhips, | 
1 Iams &c. Netson. 
SIR, Civita Vecchia, Oct. 5. 


Ian to requeſt you will inform 


— 
. 


PRINGCIPA tf 


edi- 


* 


— 


| Novembet, 


their lord ſhips, that I took poſſeſſion 
of Civita Vecchia, Corneto, and 
Tolſa, on the 29th aud 3oth ult. 
with 200 marines and ſeamen of 
the Culloden and Minotäur, and 
have already embarked and ſent off 
near 3600 of the enemy; I now 
wait for tranſpo-ts to get off the 
remainder, which I ſupÞoſe about 
2000 more. General Bouchard 
takes poſſeſſion of Rome at the 


ſame time by the fame treaty ; all 


ublic property is to be rettored, 
heir lordſhips may rely on every 
exertion on my part to put the ca- 
pitulation in full force, and truſt 
I ſhall ſucceed. | 
Txrowzxibor. 


5 Civita Vecchia, Odd. 5. 
SIR, | 
In obedience to orders from 
lord Nelſon, I have the honour to 
ſend you a copy of the articles of 
capitulation I have mae with the 
French general Garnier, to clear 
the Roman State. As I knew the 
French had all the valuables of the 
Roman ſtate packed up ready for 
embarking, and the coaſt at Civina 
Vecchia | rk a deep bay, with | 
hard W. 8. W. gales and heavy 
ſea, which prevented the blockade 
from being ſo cloſe as was neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the enemy from 
carrying off thoſe truly valuable 
articles, I therefore thought it bell 
to grant the liberal terms I have, 
ta get them out of this country, 
where they have committed every 
exceſs poſlible. 1 truſt what [ 
have done may _ ras _—_ 
ſhips' approbation g. you 
——— their lordſhips, that 
I received every aſſiſtance from 
captain Louis, who went to Rome 
and arranged the evacuation, * 
taking poſſeſſion — 3 
i WI 
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ability and exertion, and much to 


my ſatisfaction. 4 
I am, &c. TrowBRIDGE. 
This gazette likewiſe contains 
the articles of convention entered 


into between 9 Garnier and 


commodore Trowbridge; and alſo 
an account of the Eurydice, captain 
J. Talbot, having captured, in 
company with the Snake, L' Hiron- 
delle French ſchooner privateer, 
of fourteen guns and fifty men, 
which, at the moment the Eury- 
dice hove in fight, was engaging 
the Diana brig of Sunderland, 
bound for Portſmouth, laden with 
coals, on board of which ſhe had 
killed one man.] 

Downing -ftreer, Nov. 13. 
The following letter has been re- 
_ ceived by lieutenant-colonel the 
hon. Alexander Hope, deputy 
adjutant - general to the army 
lately ſerving in Holland, from 
lieutenant - general Sir James 
Pulteney, bart. and by order of 
the commander in chief tranſ- 
mitted to the right hon. Henry 

Dundas. | 
Swan cutter, at Sea, Nov, 20. 

SIR, 

I have from time tq time reported 
to you, for the information of his 
royal highneſs the commander in 
chief, the progreſs which had been 
made in 'the embarkation and de- 
parture of the Britiſh and Ruſſian 
troops which were left under my 


command, in the province of. 


North Holland: and I am now 
Ap to acquaint you, that the 
laſt of them embarked yeſterday 
morning, when, the wind being 
fair, the u hole of the ſhips of war 
and tranſports remaining in the 
Texel left that port. 

Every thing belonging to the 
army was brought off, excepting 
— 1 of damaged pro- 

5 

— waggons, and about 


oo draught horſes of little value, 
or which there was no tonnage; of 
theſe the latter alone was ſaleable, 
but they bore fo ſmall a price, 
that I thought it better to diſtribute 
the whole to the magiſtrates of the 
different villages in and near which 
the army had been cantoned, to 
be delivered to any of the inhabit- 
ants who might have ſuffered from 
the inevitable conſequences of war. 
Several large Dutch Indiamen, and 
other ſhips, which it was impoſſible 
for us to remove in their preſent 
ſtate, but which might have been 
fitted out as ſhips of war by the 
enemy, were completely diſabled 
and rendered uſeleſs for any other 
purpoſe, through the exertions of a 
detachment of ſeamen, under the 
direction of captain Boyar, The 
deſire of complying moſt ſtrictly 
with the articles of the agreement 
entered into between his royal bizh- 
neſs and general Brune, prevented 
their being blown up, which could 
not have been done without en- 
dangering the navigation of the 
Nieuve Diep. Vice-admiral Dick- 
ſon, as well as myſelf, made it our 
ſtudy to comply in this, as in every 
other inſtance, with the articles of 
the agreement, and muſt do the 
French general the juſtice to ſay, 
that he ſeemed actuated by the 
ſame ſpirit. - Previous to quitting 
the Helder, I had, in obedience to 
his royal highneſs's inſtructions, 
diſcharged every juſt demand of 
the inhabitants of the country 
which has been occupied by the 
army; and I was happy to. find 
that very few claims were brought 
forward beyond thoſe which it was 
in my power to ſatisfy, The em- 
barkation of the troops, difficult 
from jthe multiplicity of the ar- 
ngements required, and ſome- 
times arduous from the ſtate of the 
weather, was carried on with the ut · 
(L) moſt 


(16a) nee 
-moſtzeal and act vity by vice-admi- 
ral Dickſon, and the officers and ſea- 
men under his command. I feel 
f 3 indebted to captain 
«Lawford, of his majeſty's ſhip 
Romney, who was left on ſhore, 
and had the immediate direction of 
the embarkation, for his exertions, 
aud his attention to every branch 

;of his majeſty's ſervice; and to 

captain W oodritfe, principal agent 

fot. the tranſport ſervice, for his 

-great zeal in the execution of the 

duties of that ſituation, 
11 40% 9 James PuLTENEY. 

P. S. Three armed veſſels have 
been left to cruiſe off the Texel, 
10 give warning to any Britiſh ſhips 
of our having evacuated the port, 
It was agreed by the French ge- 
neral, that if any ſhould arrive 
previous to the expiration of the 
month, they ſhould, as a matter of 
courſe, be allowed to depart, 


Supplement to the account of the 
+ armiſtice concluded between his 
royal highneſs the duke of York, 
and general Brune, publiſhed in 

the gazette of the 26th ult. 
Head-quarters, Schagen- brug, 

47. 15. 
General, 

The late hopr at which your 
letter reached me laſt night pre- 
vented my ſending ſooner to Alk- 
maar major - general Knox, the 
officer alluded to in my letter of 
yeſſerday's date. He is entirely in 
my confidence, and is fully au— 
thoriſed to treat and conclude with 
you on the ſubject reſpecting which 
he has received my auſtructions. 

(Signed) FxEngnick. 
To general Brune, com- 
mander in chief. . 
Head-quarters, Schaven-brug, 
; er. 15. 
- By virtue of the authority, and 
in obedience to the order of his 
royal highneſs the duke of York, 
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major-general Knox will have the 


honour of communicating with 
general Brune, and of ſtating to 
him. — That, in conſequence of the 
difticuities ariſing from the very 
unfavourable — unuſual ſtate of 
the weather at this ſeaſon, we have 
judged it expedient to re- occupy 
the poſition of the Zuyp. Tbat in 
this ſituation, with cantonments 
amply adequate to the amount of 
our forces, having an uninterrupted 
and certain meaus of keeping up 
our communication with England; 
and maſters as we are of the Hel. 
der, the Texel, the Zuyder-Zee, 
and the ocean; it depends upon us 
either to await the period when a 
favourable change of weather and 
of circumſtances may enable us to 
renew offenſive operations, or to 
withdraw our army by degrees, 
and without riſk, from this country, 
retaining ' poſſeſſion of ſuch de- 
tached points as might be judged 
moſt favourable for annoying the 
enemy, or for ſecuring real ad- 
vantages to ourſclves. In the 
event of our recurring to this laft- 
mentioned meaſure, it will beco ne 
our duty to neglect no means which 
can contribute to the preſervation 
of the brave troops entruſted to 
our care; and for this purpole 
(however diſtreſſing, however ri 
ous to the inhabitants and to te 
country the alternative may be) 
we ſhall be compelled to avail aut. 
ſelves of thoſe dreadful expedien! 
which it is in our power to adopt, 
—Having perfectly at our dip, 
the ſea-dykes, both towards tue 
ocean and the Zuyder-Zee, as we 
as the interior dykes, we ſhould K 
that caſe be reduced to the ter riv'6 
neceſſity of inundating the * 
country of North Holland, aue 
adding to this calamity every © 
ſtructive evil which muſt ww 
farily reſult from an 1 
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force or interrupt our retreat. We 
ſhould, under ſuch circumſtances, 
alſo be conſtrained to make uſe of 
the ample means we poſſeſs, of 
rendering the navigation of the 
Zuyder-Zee henceforth impracti- 
cable, by obſtructing the Mars 
Died and deſtroying the Nieuve 

ep—works upon which ſo many 
muy labour, and ſuch immenſe 
ſums, have been expended. Our 
ſyſtem of carrying. on war having 
on all accaſions been governed by 
the moſt liberal principles, neceſſity, 
and the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of duty, 
could alone induce us to adopt a 
ſyſtem repugnant to the ſentiments 
which have ever directed the con- 


theſe conſiderations, and from our 
perſuaſion, that general Brune, and 
the Dutch people, muſt be actuated 
by ſimilar motives, and equally de- 
firous to prevent an uſeleſs effuſion 
of blood, by the amicable arrange- 
ment of a point which is perhaps 
the object of both parties, and 
rom our anxiety, in caſe of a dif-. 
ferent reſult, to ſtand juſtified to 
the whole univerſe, from whatever 
deſtruction may in conſequence 
devolve upon this country; we 
propoſe and offer to general Brune, 
and to the Batavian republic, that 
the Engliſh and Ruflian troops 
all evacuate, before the end of 
November next, all the coaſts, the 
lands, and the interior navigation, 
of Holland, without committing 
any act detrimental to the great 
ources of its navigation, or laying 
the country under any inundations. 
or this purpoſe, we propoſe that 
a ſuſpenſion of boſtilitics ſhall take 
Place until the period above ſpeci- 
- That, during this interval, 
we fh-ll remain in full poſſeſſion 
of all the points, and of the whole 
extent of country we occupy at 
ais moment; and that the line of 
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duct of the Engliſh nation. From 
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the reſpective advanced poſts ſhell 
alſo be that of ſeparation between 
the two armies; and that this line 
ſhall not, under any pretence, be 
paſſed by the troops of either, even 
in the event of our chooſing to re» 
tire from any part of our preſent 
poſition, or of our quitting it al- 
together. That, during the above- 
mentioned interval, no interference 
ſhall be allowed, nor any objeRions 
be ſtarted, with reſpect to the cou- 
duct of either of the parties within 
the limits of their reſpective poſ- 
ſeſſions; and that ail the rights of 
war (every act of hoſtility excepted) 
ſhall continue mutually in force.— 
That we wiil grant to the perſons 
and property of the inhabitants of 
the country occupied by us, every 
protection conſiſtent withdiſcipline 
in the circumſtances under which 
we are placed, and all the advan- 
tages which the conduct generally 
obſerved by Britiſh troops entitles 
them to expect, on ſuch an occaſion. 
If theſe propoſals accord with the 
wiſhes, and are conformable to the 
intentions of general B. une, there 
can be no difficulty whatever in 
carrying them into execution in 
three days from the date hereof. 
(Signed) H. TayLok, Sec. 


FRENCH and BATAVIAN 
g ARMIES, 5 


EQUALITY. LIBERTY. 
Head. quarters at Alkmaar, OF. 
76. 1799, the 8th year of the 

 ench R.publir. 

Brune, general in chief, to the 
duke of York, commander in 
chief of the combined Engliſh 
and Ruſſian army, 

General, 1 
Major-general Knox, who was 
inſtructed to confer with me on 
your part, upon the ſubject of a note 
which he has delivered, ſigned by 
your ſecretary, will communicate 


(L 2) my 


(x69) 


my anſwer; contained in an ex- 
natory note, Citizen BUR. 
Articles payer: in the Explanatory 
5 | ote. 
I. The Batavian fleet, which was 
furrendered to admiral Mitchell by 
admiral Story, ſhall be reſtored to 
the Batavian republic, with its 
ſores and crews, In caſe the duke 
of York ſhall not be veſted with 
. fufficient powers to comply with 
this article, his royal highneſs ſhall 
engage to obram from his cours 
en equivalent compenſation.—II. 
15,000 priſoners of war, French 
and Batavians, detained in England, 
mall be unconditionally releaſed, 
and fent home.—III. The batteries 
and fort of the Helder ſhall be re- 
2 — in the condition in which 
bey were found at the period of 
the invaſion of the Engliſh and 
Ruſſian army.—IV. The army, 
under the command of the duke of 
ork, ſhall, within forty - eight 
hours, evacuate the poſition of the 
uyp.—V. The troops compoſin 
the Engliſh and Ruſſian army mall 
be embarked ſucceſſively and as 
yo as poſſible. All the Britiſh 
ipping ſhall quit the Texel, and 
all the Engliſh and Ruſſian troops 
be withdrawn from the ſeas, coaſts, 
and: iſſands, of the Batavian re- 
ublic, before the 2oth of Novem- 
er next, and ſhall not damage the 
great ſources of navigation, or oc- 
caſion any inundation in the 
untry VI. All ſhips of war, 
or other veſſels, having on board 
reinforcements for the combined 
Engliſh and Ruſſian army, ſhall put 
to ſea as foon as poſſible, without 
landing the ſame.— VII. To gua- 
rantee the execution of theſe ar- 


ticles, hoſtages ſhall be given by 


the duke of York, to be ſelected 

amongſt the officers of rank in his 

Buy order of general Brune, 
vo 20h 
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' tain, ſhould its embarkation be te- 


commander in chief of the 
combined French and Ba- 
tavian army. 
EVRY, Secretary, 
Head-quarters, Schagen-brug, 
Oct. 17. 
General, : 
I ſend back major-general Knox 
with my anfwers to the explanatory 
note, which he has delivered to me 
in your name. He is fully au- 
thoriſed to conclude, on my part, 
upon every poiat which relates to 
the ſubject of his miſſion, 
Fxzperzck Duke or Yorr, 

To general Brune com- 
mauder in chief. F 
Anfever to Articles propoſed in the 
Explanatory Note from General Brune, 
Art. I. His royal highneſs will, 
on no account, treat upon this ar- 
ticle, the execution of which, it 
muſt be evident to both parties, 1s 
impoſſible. Art. II. This demand 
dee to reſt upon a ſuppoſed 
lofs the combined army muſt ſuſ- 


folved upon. It-is by no means 
admitted that ſuch would be the 
reſult ; but as, in the event of the 
army's carrying on the campaign 
during the winter, the loſs of 4 
certain number of men muſt n. 
turally be expected, — his royal 
highneſs, influenced by this con- 
fideration, agrees to promiſe, in the 
name of the Britiſh government, 
that gooo" French and Baan 
iſoners, the proportion of each to 
bs regulated according to the term 
of the article, ſhall be vncon 
ditionally releaſed and ſent home. 
Art. III. The fort and by 
of the Helder will be left, gener" 
conſidered, in an improv hal 
None of the Dutch 1 0 
be carried away, —Art. IV. 10 
no account will it be conſent 
.that the army ſhall be __— 
from the poſition of the — 
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til every preparation, requiſite rank of the two armies, to gua- 
— render its embarkation eaſy and rantee the execution of this agree · 
complete, can be arranged at the ment. 1 | 
Helder. It muſt be evident, that By order of his royal highneſs 
it cannot be defirable that any de- the duke of York, com- 
lay ſhould take place in this re- ; , mander in chief of the com · 


ſpect. No addition ſhall be made bined * and Ruſſian 

to the works at the Zuyp; and army. . TarLon, Sec. 
ſons, properly authoriſed,- ſhall | 

be admitted, from time to time, Altmaar, Of. 1 7. 


to aſcertain and report upon this SIR, 
int, for the ſatisfaction of rc I have ſeen general Brune, and 
— but no armed detachment have talked over with him fully all 
will be permitted to approach, or the articles on which I have re- 
to take poſt, nearer than they al- ceived his royal highneſa's inſtruc- 
ready are, to our poſition, It muſt tions. I have found the greateſt 
be fart her underſtood, that, on his diſpoſition on the part of general 
part, general Brune will not allow Brune to enter fairly into the ſub- 
any approaches, or offe;;five pre- jet. In reſpe to the eſſential ar- 
parstions, to be carried on, aud ticle of the fleet, general Brung 
that the French and Batavian army - has already received a letter from 
ſhill remain in the line of advanced the Dutch directory, to make t 
poſts which it occupies at preſent, delivery of it a fine que non; and 
which ſhall alſo be the line of ſe- much doubt, whether there is any 
paration between the two armies chance of his being brought to give 
reſpectively.— — Art. V. The em- way on this point, at leaſt without 
barkation of the Engliſh and Ruſ- ſome aſſurance that his royal high- 
fian troops will take place with neſs would forward the demand to 
all poſſible expedition; and, at his court. In reſpe& to the other 
this ſeaſon of the year, any wane- very eſſential article of the priſoners, 
ceſſary delay will naturally be after much — — 
avoided as much as poſſible; but, the general to lower his demands to 
to prevent any difficulty or future 8000 men, beyond which he can« 
diſcuſhon upon this point, it is not recede. Every other point can 
ropoſed, that the ſuſpenſion of be amicably ſettled.” I beg hiy 
oſtilities ſhall be limited to the royal highneſs's orders on theſe 
end of November next, in order to points; and I hope to receive 
ure ſufficient time for the com- them by noon to-morrow, 
plete evacuation of the country, (Signed) J. Kxox. 
which, however, ſhall be ſooner, To the hon, colonel Hope, 
> 2 The ſbips adj. gen. &c, * 
war, or other veſſels, immedi- Head qua ters, Schagen - 
Kely expected with reinforcements ' 2 08, 18. * 
for the combined Engliſh and SIR, ; 
Ruflian army, or which may bere- His royal higbneſs the com- 
after be ſent, ſhall not-land their manderin chief, in his inſtructions 
troops, but ſhall put to ſea again as to you of yeſterday's date, having 
loon as pollible—Art. VII. Hof- declared, that every r, or pr 
given, to poſal, from eel rack and 
| of conſequently ot relative to the 
W © whole 


among the 


- 


PRINC IPT AL [November, 
Admiralty: Office, Nov. 26. 

This gazette contains a letter 
from lieutenant Searle, of the Cou- 
rier cutter, who had received or- 
ders from lord Duncan to recon- 
noitre the ports of Helvoet and 
Fluſhing, giving an account of his 
having captured, on the 22d, after 
a cloſe action of fifty minutes, Le 
Guerrier cutter privateer (a ſhip of 
ſuperior force), of fourteen guns, 
and forty-four men, commanded 
by citizen Felix L. Sallemand, out 
five 'days from Dunkirk. Lieut. 
S. laments the loſs of Mr. 8. Marſh, 
the maſter, who was killed in the 
commencement of the ation, and 
two men wounded. The enemy 
loſt four men killed, and fix 
wounded.—Alſo the capture of 
Le Petit Diable French cutter pri- 
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whole of the Dutch fleet, will of 
courſe be regularly tranſmitted to 
England, can give. no other an- 
ſwer than what you are already em- 
powered to make, viz. “ His royal 
„ highneſs will on no account treat 
upon this article; the execution 
« of which, .it muſt be evident to 
„both parties, is impoſſible,” If 
general Brune expects any thing 
further to paſs on that ſubject, the 
ſooner the negotiation is put an 
end to the better. In regard to 
the number of priſoners, if 
other point 14 clearly and — 
decided upon, his royal highneſs may 
be induced to relax; if not, it is 
unneceſſary to enter farther into 
the ſubject; and he directs you to 
finiſh the negotiation, 


x # d | ; ; | 7 
The Ye; a 4 Ne Horx vateer, commanded by R. Simon 
| Knox, &c, © Robt, Saltitat, out two days from 
Dieppe, with ſmall arms only, and 


eight men, by the Anne cutter, 
lieutenant Young. 

In this gazette is alſo an order 
of council, dated November 20, 
containing ſeveral important pro- 
viſional regulations to be (unt 
farther order) obſerved, with reſpect 
to the due performance of quaran- 
tine, by all ſhips and their creus 
coming from the Levant; and wit 
reſpe& to the unpacking, opening 
and airing of all the goods, of di- 
ferent deſcriptions, imported y 
ſhips arriving without clean bills o 
health. hgh 8 
Doroning-Hreel, Nov. 28. 
The following diſpatches have Mee 
received from the "g bo 

lord William Bentinck, by 


Amer, O#, 18, three P. M. 
, , 

I have received your letter, and 
have the pleaſure to inform you, 
that every thing is ſettled to his 
royal highneſs's ſatisfaction; in 

\ conſ.quence of which, general 
Brune has given immediate orders 


to all his poſts, that hoſtilities ſhall 
ceaſe, and that . work of 

any kind ſhall be carried on; he, 
requelts his royal highneſs will be 

pleaſed to give ſimilar orders with- 

out loſs of time, as a report has 
juſt been made, that ſome houſes 

have been ſet on. fire on the road 
leading to Herenhuyſen. _ 
(Signed) J. Knox. 
To the hon. colonel Hope, 


ad}.-gen. &c. | right. bon. lord Grenville. 
P. S. General Brune has ſent of A * = 
Oct. 26. 


to Amſterdam, to direct that nothing 
hoſtile ſhall be attempted on the 
part of the flotilla there fitted out; f * 
and che begs that ſimilar notice may that a report was this mom — * 
be ſent to admiral Mitchell. ceived by general Meas fronp: 101 
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1 Ai the honour to inform you, 


ht hon. 
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Karaczai (who commanded a corps 
of 6000 men near Novi, to ob- 
ſerve the chief debouche from 
Genoa), ſtating that he had been 
attacked by very ſuperior numbers 
of the enemy, and, after a very ſe- 
vere engagement, had been obliged 
to retire, with conſiderable loſs, to 
Alexandria, where he had taken 
up a poſition behind the Bormida, 
General Kray marched this morn- 
ing with a conſiderable reinforce - 
ment, and J hope will arrive time 
enough to prevent the enemy from 


making any further progreſs. ' A 


reſolution has been taken, on the 

rt of the commander in chief, 
Immediately to embody the Pied- 
monteſe army ; theſe troops are to 
be placed, in every reſpect, upon 
their ancient footing ; they, are to 
take the oath of bdeſity to the king 
of Sardinia only, and are in no 
manner whatever to be made ſub- 
jet to Auſtrian diſcipline. The 
Piedmonteſe troops have behaved 
In the moſt gallant manner. Num- 
bers of defert-rs come in daily, 
who all deſcribe the diſtreſs of the 


enemy, for want of proviſions, to 
be extreme, ' 


Head-quarters, Centalo, Nov. 6. 
My Lord, | 

In my laſt T acquainted yon, 
that, in conſequence of informa- 
tion having been receiyed, that a 
large detachment of the enemy was 
coming from the fide of Savor, the 
army made a movement to its right, 
The French having taken Pignerol 
and Suſa, and having advanced to 
Salucco, threatening our commu. 
Action with Turin, general Melas 

ought it neceſſary to march ſtill 
arther to his right; and a camp 
was Choſen between Bra and Foſ- 

ao. Theſe operations, when con- 
netted with the ſyſtem of defence 
only upon which this army had ſo 


ſong deen acting, degeived the 


W. BenTINCK. 
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French into a belief that the Au- 


ſtrians were in full retreat. The 
evacuation of Mondovi, which was 
determined upon for the purpoſe of 
adding a very conſiderable force to 
the army, confirmed ſtill more this 


opinion. Elated with theſe ho \ 


they advanced on all points, and on 
the third took poſſeſſion of Savig- 
liano. Ou the 4th, the _ 
marched in three columns, to atta 
the Auſtrian army. The iſt column 
marched from Sayigliano by Ma- 
renne, the ſecond by Genola, and 
the third marched to the attack of 
Foſſano, which had been put in 
a ſtate of defence, and was accu- 
we by 'a confiderable garriſon, * 
t happened, that the Auſtrian 
army moved with the ſame intent, 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
number of columns, and upon the 
ſame roads. Lieutenant- general 
Ott commanded the right column; 
lieutenant-general Elſnitz the cen- 
tre; and major- general Gotterſheim 
the left. The two armies met at 
Marenne and Genola, It was not 
till after a very ſevere engagement 
that general Ott obliged the enemy 
to fall back from Marenne; a part 
retired to Genola, and a part to Sa- 
vigliano. General Ott purſued the 
enemy to the latter place, where he 
took three cannon, and above 10co/ 
priſoners. The column of gen. El- 
nitz, that was deſtined for the attack” 
of Genola, met with a much more 
formidable reſiſtance. The action 
laſted for ſeveral hours; and it was 
not till the arrival of the column of 
general Ort from Savighano, upon 
the rear of the French, that victory 
declared in favour of the Auſtrians,” 
The two columns immediately pro- 
ceeded in purſuit of the enemy: 
general Ott by Villa Falette, and 
general 'Elſnitz by Valedigi. The 
army” halted” at night at Centalo.“ 
The column of gen. Gotterſheim ' 
repulſed the Freneh from Foſſano to 


(Lg) Murazze, * 


marched in two columns to Ronchi 


/ "guns, and fifty-two men. Alſo, be done by ſelling prov 


* 
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Murazzo. It will appear ſurpriſing, a letter from lieutenant Friſſel, of 
that while ovrarmy was at Centalo, the Fanny hired lugger, ſtating the 
a diviſion of the French army re- capture of a French privateer, from 
mained between Murazzo and Ron- Granville (ſwivels and ſmall arms, 
ehi, with the Stura in their rear, over and thirteen men), by hoiſting 
which there was no bridge. Early French colours, to which the pri- 
in the morning of the th, the army vateer fled from the purſuit of a 
Britiſh ſchooner. And likewiſe 
and Murazzo. The enemy, ſur- from lieutenant Lanyon, command- 
Priſed, made no reſiſtance, and 200 ing the hired cutter Kent, which 

riſoners were taken without any gives an account of his having cap- 


' Joſs, It appears, that the French türed, on the 26th inſtant, a French 


army was completely defeated, and lugger privateer, from Calais, of 
that this diviſion was left there four guns, ſwivels, ſmall arms, and 
without orders. The Auſtrians twenty-four men, | 
have made, in the two days above, | 

3000 priſoners. The army, being DECEMBER. 
extremely fatigued, remained at . | 

Ronchi; but this morning general 6. This day. a meeting took place 
Melas having determined to follow at the London Tavern, to take into 
4 his ſucceſs with the greateſt conſideration meaſures for the relief 
vigour,” the army marched in two of the poor of London and Wet- 
columns; one upon the intrenched minſter, and the borough of South- 
camp of the Madona del Almo, and wark. 

the other upon Caſaglia: the enemy Mr. Devaynes, who was voted 
retreated every where upon our to the chair, opened the buſineſs cf 


| 2 It is reported that the the meeting, ſtating its object to be, 
r 


ench are retiring over the moun- to come to certain reſolutions for 
tains, It is impoſſible to do juſtice - entering into a ſubſcription for the 
to the valour and perſeverance of relief of the induſtrious poor, for 
the Auſtrian army. The operations the application in a prorfer manner 
of the army, prior and ſubſequent of ſuch ſubſcription. © He adverted 
to this affair, when conſidered in to the ſubſcription entered into for 
a military point of view, entitle the a ſimilar purpoſe in 17953 ®" 
commander in chief to the admira - obſerved, that very conliderable 
tion of the whole world. Accounts benefit had reſulted from it ; it ha 
were yeſterday received from gene- relieved thouſands, and, by filling 
ral Kray, that he had attacked the their bellies, mended their morals. 


| enemy near Alexandria, and had The meeting would therefore per- 


obliged them to retire to Pozzolo ceive, that to continue that 1 
Formigoio, with the loſs of 1000 ſcription would be to continue 
priſoners. W. BenTincs. relief to the claſs he alluded to. 
The gazette 'of Nov. 40 contains Mr. Edward Forſter, in a perti- 
a letter from lieutenant Bond, of nent ſpeech, gave adetailed account 
the Netley ſchooner, to earl St. of the number of perſons who b 
Vincent, dated Oporto, Oct. 1th, been benefited by the ſobſcripout 
relating his having recaptured a brig of 1795; and ſtated, that the ob) 
from Gibraltar, laden with brandy; moſt immediately ſought for was, 
as alſo a Spaniſh privateer, the El to afford relief to the induſtnon 
Orely, y los Tres Amigos, of eight (working) poor, which _ of « 
them 
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them at reduced prices. It was in 


this manner that the committee for 
the appropriation of the fund of 
1595 had proceeded; and owin 

to this it was, that ſuch genera 

good had reſulted from the labours 
of that body. The erection of ſoup- 
houſes had particularly contributed 
to extend the benefits of this fund, 
inſ much, that in the courſe of the 
winter and ſpring months of the 
year 1798, 481,336 meals were 
diſtributed at three ſoup-houſes in 
Spital- fields, &c. to about 8400 
families, at an expenſe of only 
8931. 125, to the funds ſubſcribed, 
excluſive of the .firſt coſt of the 
erections and repairs, &c. And in 
the months ending April 27, 1799, 
the number of perſons who re- 
ceived benefit from the fund was 
40, odo; the number of meals diſ- 
tributed 750,918 ; of all which, 
the aggregate expenſe had been 
only 34761. 85. 104. Theſe were 
ſignal benefits, and could not be 
reſſected on without feeling how 
gow muſt be the good ſuch in- 
1tutions were capable of produ- 
cing, if generally encouraged. He 


withed, therefore, to ſee ſoup- 


houſes eſtabliſhed in greater num- 
; 1n the mean time, much might 
done to relieve the poor, by 
continuing the ſubſcriptions of 
1795. He then moved ſeveral 
relolutions which were put and 
agreed ta. | 
Admirally Office, Dec. 2. This 
te gives accounts of the fol- 
owing captures : by the Driver, 
captain Dunbar, Le Barras ſchooner 
Privateer, fourteen guns, com- 
manded by citizen Fromentin.— 
By the Jalouſe, on the ſame-day, 
Fantaiſe, a new copper-bot- 
tomed lugger of fourteen guns and 
lixty men; the had, the day before, 
taken four laden colliers, cloſe in 


vi Flamborough - head,” one of 
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which captain Temple had re-taken. 
—By the Racoon, captain Robert 
Lloyd, Le Vrai Decide French lug- 
ger privateer, of fourteen guns, four 
fwivels, and fifty men; a alſo 
L'Intrepide lugger - privateer, of 
ſixteen guns and fixty men, com- 
manded by citizen Saillard, and 
conſidered the largeſt and beſt 
ſailer from Calais, after a ſmart 
action, in which captain Lloyd and 
one man of the Racoon were 
wounded, and thirteen killed and 
wounded in L'Intrepide. — By the 
Atalante, captain Griffiths, Le Suc- 
ces of Boulogne, Frangois Matthieu 


Blondin maſter, of ſix carriage- guns 


and forty-eight men; ſhe bad taken 
a brig from "Belfaſt laden with 
ſundries. N | 
[This _ alſo contains a 
proclamation for giving currency, 
ta a new copper coinage of two- 
penny, penny, kalfpenny, and far- 
thing pieces. The penny pieces to 
weigh one ounce avoirdupois, and 
the two-penny pieces two Ounces. 
No perſon obliged to take more 
than one ſhilling of this money in 
one payment.] 
Admiralty Office, Dec. 10. This 
gazette contains an account 
of the capture of a republican 
French privateer, of twenty men, 
with ſmall arms, from Boulogne, 
the Camperdown, lieutenant 


e 


b 
Wudey.— A o by the Speedwell, 


lieutenant Tomlinſon, (the Valiant 


in company), L'Heureuſe Eſp&+ 


rance French privateer, of fourteen 
guns; had only twenty-four mea 
on board, having gained four 
prone during her batt cruiſe z and 


Heureux Speculateuf, of fourteen 


6-pounders and fifty- eight men, a 
remarkable faſt-ſailing veſſel, which 
has done much miſchief to -the 
Engliſh trade. . 

ing-flreet, Dec. 13. The 
following diſpatch was received 
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from the riaht hon. lord Wm. Ben- 
unck by lord Grenville, 
" Hrad-quarters, Moroxzo, Nov. 20, 
My Lord, | 
It rs me great ſatisfaction to 
be able to ſtate to your lordſhip, 
that it is the determination of the 
commander in chief to undertake 
immediately the ſiege of Coni, and 
ſh it on with all poflible vigour. 
This reſolution has been adopted 
in con ſequence of the events which 
have taken place fince the battle of 
the 4th, and which prove the defeat 
af the enemy on that day to have 
been moſt” complete. The priſon- 
ers taken on the 4th and 5th amount 
io 4,300, which number is much 
eater than was at firſt ſuppoſed. 
he Auſtrians loſt 2,000 iu killed 
and wounded. On the 11th, the 
diviſion of genera} Ott attacked that 
part of-the enemy which remained 
at Borgo Saint Dalnmazzo, and drove 
them as far as Robillanfe. On the 
fame day, major-general Somaſiva 
purſued the French in the valley of 
the Stora as far as Demonte, of 
which he took poſſeſſion, and made 
100 prifoners. M.jor-general Got- 
terſheim alſo obliged the French to 
evacuate the villages of La Chiuſa, 
Boves, and Poveragna. General 
Championet had affembled his whole 
force at Mondovi, and upon the 
mountains behind the river Ellero, 
as far as Monaſterlo, As-long as 
he occupied this poſition, it was 
impoſſible to undertake the ſiege 
of Conil. General Melas there- 
fore gave orders that a general 
attack /thould be made on the 13th, 
A letter from Championet to St.Cyr 
had been mtercepted, which ſhawed 
that the latter was not able to pur- 
ſne the advantage he had gained 
over general Kray, in the laſt action 
which | had the honour of ſtating 
to your lordſhip. For this reaſon, 
the diviſion of general Metrowfkiy 
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which had marched as far as Che- 


raſco, for the purpoſe of reinfor- 
cing general Kray, was ordered to 
return to the camp of the Trinita 


on the 12th,' and to form the left 
of 'the attack on the town of 
Mondovi. - The remainder of the 
army marched in two columns, 
The one by La Chiuſa, upon Mo- 
naſterlo; the other by Villa Nova, 
upon the centre of the enemy's line. 
From the diſſiculties of the roads, 
the attacks were not made till very 
late, and the enemy, without mak- 
ing much reſiſtance, abandoned all 
his pofitions. The people of Mon- 
dovi opencd the gates of the lower 
town to the Auſtriane. The French 
army retired to Vico, and evacuated 
the citadel of Mondovi in the night, 
General Championet is mo 
towards Ormia, and major-genera 
Bellegarde is fent with a conſiderable 
corps in his purſuit, The Auſtrian 
army marches this day to Beinette, 
and will to-morrow take up the 
neceſſary poſitions to cover the 
ſiege. I never yet have ſeen inve- 
teracy and deteſtation of the French 
fo general, and carried to fuch 
tengths, as it is here; the whole 
people are armed; and, (headed by 
a prieſt, perform the moſt wonder- 
ful exploits. * In the beginning of 
the campaign they took both Cera 
and Mondovi from the French: and 
in the action of yeſterday, a bodY 
of 15,0:0 prevented a very ſtrong 
colymn of the enemy from march- 
ing by a particular road; the coun: 
try being mountainous. 15 peculi- 
arly favourable to their irregular 
mode of Gghting. The fiege vil 


begin in the courſe of ten days. 
| 95 W. BrN IIc. 


This gazette contains a letter 
ao — Bond of the Netie 
ſchooner, which mentions the cafe 
ture of two Spaniſh Ingger ps 
teers of the port of Liſbon, 2 " 


1999] 


14th and asth of November; alſo, 
a lugger taken on the 24th by the 
Caſtor. Lieutenant Bond likewiſe 
announces the recapture of two 
brigs from Newfoundland. —A lift 
of veſſels; feven in number, captured 
by the ſquadron employed at Mi- 
norca between Auguſt 2d and Se 

tember 4th, 1799, laden with ſe- 
veral thouſand reams of paper, corn 
(including about 400 quafters of 
wheat), wine, and pine timber. 
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And a lift of ſhips captured, re- 
captured, and detained, by the now 
dron cruiſing off the Mauritius, 
eight in number, laden with rum, 


paddy, naval ſtores, bale goods, 
fugat, &&3 4 

14. The ſword: which had been 
voted to earl St. Vincent, by the 
corporation of London, was this day 
delivered to his lordſhip by Richard 
Clark, eſq. the preſent chamberlain, 
with an appropriate ſpeech, 


* 


The LONDON GENERAL BILL 
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BIRTHS is /be Year 1799. 


Jan. 7. The lady of fir J. Ken- 
naway, bart. a paper | 

22. Lady of fir Francis Lind- 
ley Wood, bart. fon and heir, 

'—, Lady of fr John Harring- 
ton, bart. a daughter. * 


1 5 ; N of colonel Beaumont, 


ſon . 
. Lady of C. Smith, eſq. M. P. 
a daugliter. ; 
Feb. 16. Cou Conyngham 
a daughter, ma MAG ; 
DD The ducheſs of Athol, a 


ter, 


— Lady Charlotte Duncombe, 


a daughter. 
Marci 4. Lady Robert 
tuo daughters. 


4 Counteſs of Derby, a daugh- 


bart, a daughter. 


. Hon, Mrs. Hay, a daugh- 
Fitzge- ter 


17. Lady of fir John Trollope, 


— Lady Charlotte Wingfield, 
a 10Nn, ; 
April 3, Lady of lord Bruce, a 
daughter. 8 79 
5. Lady Brownlow, a daughter. 
4 Lady Elizabeth Lowther, a 
daughter, G 
9. The empreſs of Germany, 
an archduke, baptiſed Joſeplv | 
Francis Leopold. ' «» oy 
23. Lady of A. Allardyce, eſq. 
M. P. a daughter. | 
25. Lady of Inigo Freeman 
Thomas, M. P. a daughter... 
—, Lady Riverſdale, a ſon. 
- — Lady of fir' Thomas Par- 
kyns, bart. a daughter, | * 
May 2. Counteſs Camden, a ſon 
and heir. 4 
4+ Counteſs of Caffilis, a daugh- 


—, Lady of hon, col. Vaughan, 
M. P. a ſos. F WP; 

8. Lady of W. Baker, eſq. M. . 

a ſon. | | tbo 

12. Hon. Mrs, Gunning, a ſon. 

* ; ; > - a, Lady 
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12, Lady of Sam. Smith, eſq. 


M. P. a ſon. 

| * Lady Rodney, a ſon. + 
23. Lady Mulgrave, a daughter. 
0 The young grand ducheſs 
of Ruſſia, ſpouſe to the grand duke 
Alexander, a ſon. 

Fane 11, Marchioneſs of Done- 
gal, a ſon. 

14. Lady of fir John Chardin 
Mulgrave, bart. a ſon. | 
25. Lady of fr Richard Glynn, 
lord mayor, a ſon. 

26. Counteſs of Harborough, a 
daughter. 5 
- —, Lady of the hon and rev. 
T. J. Twiſleton, a daughter. 

July 6. Marchioneſs of Titch- 
field, a ſon. 

10. Lady Auckland, a ſon. 

11. Ducheſs of Mancheſter, a 
ſon and heir. 9 
15. Viſcounteſs Deerhurſt, a 
daughter. | 
16. Ducheſs of Montroſe, fon 
and heir. | 
18. Right hon, lady Charlotte 
Nares, a ſon. | 
Li. Counteſs of Aylesford, twins, 

Right hon. lady Rous, a 
daughter. | 
24. Lady Mary Fludyer, 
- daughter, | 

g. 15: Counteſs of Aboyne, 
a ſon, | | 

16. Lady of the hon. Laurence 
Dundas, M. P. a fon. 

Sept. 2. Lady of ſir James Sau- 
marez, a ſon. . Tho 
- 14. Lady Lucy Bridgeman, a 
daughter. | 
22. "Counteſs of Cork, a ſon. 

OF. 14. The queen of Pruſſia, 
 n princeſs. AE 

19. Lady Harriet Sullivan, a 
ſon. 


LJ. Lady of general Cradock, 
= daughter of carl Clanwilliam, 
a ſon, 


- 


* 
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Neu. 3. Lady df fir Edward 


Pellew, bart. a ſon. 
Lady Dynevor, a daughter, 

—. Lady of T. Tyrwhitt Jones, 
eſq. M. P. a daughter. 
Hon. Mrs. Stanley, lady of 
J. T. Stanley, eſq. a daughter. 
. 11. Lady Templeton, a daugh- 
er. 
F L 7. Lady Charles Aynſley, a 
on. = 
22, Lady Arden, a fon. 

— The queen of Sweden, 1 
prince and heir to the throne. 

— Lady Javerary, a ſon, 

27. Lady of G. H. Roſe, eſq. 
M. P. a ſon. 

29. Lady of Robert Brudenel|, 
eſq. M. P. a daughter. 
Dec. 21, Counteſs Spencer, a 


ſon. | 
.27. Lady of fir Niger Bowyer 


Greſley, bart. a ſon. 


30. Lady Belgrave, a ſon. 
31. Lady of colonel Gaſcoyne, 
P. a ſon, | 


AY 


Fan. 1, Thomas Wilkinſon, 
eſq, to miſs Lyon, daughter of the 
late hon, Thomas Lyon. 

8. Count Francis Byland, to the 
hon, Mrs, Naylor, widow of John 
Nay lor, eſq. 

10. Rev, W. J. Jollitfe, to mils 
Julia Pitches, daughter of fir Abra- 

ham Pitches, | 

14. Hon. Hugh Lindſey, { 
cond ſon of the late earl Balcarra 
to miſs J. Gordon, daughter of the 
late lord Rochville, _ 

25, George Abercrombr, eſq. 
to miſs Montague Dundas, daugh- 
ter of the right hon, Henry Dun, 
das, one of his majeſty's princi 
ſecretaries of ſtate. , 

Feb. 13. Major-general Jones 


1709.1] 
25. Sir Tho. Boulden Thomp- 
ſon. knt. to miſs Raikes. 
Marci 10. Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy, ſecond ſon of the duke of 
Grafton, to lady Frances Stewart, 
eldeſt daughter of the carl of Lon- 
donderry. 5 2 
11. Earl of Elgin, to miſs Neſbit. 
12. John Wey land, eſq. to miſs 
Keene, niece to the carl of Dart- 
mouth, 3 
14. Sir Thomas Webb, bart. to 
the hon. miſs Dillon, daughter of 
lord Dillon. 


28. Capt. Durham to lady Char- 


lotte Bruce. | 

30. Colonel Stewart Wortley, to 
lady Caroline Creighton, daughter 
of the earl of Erne. 

April 15. Sir Charles Roſs, bart. 
to lady Mary Fitzgerafd, eldeſt 
daughter of the duke of Leinſter, 

16, Hon. capt. Courtenay Boyle, 
to miſs Caroline Amelia Poyntz. 

22. The duke of Rutland, to 
lady Eliz. Howard, daughter to the 
earl of Carliſle, 1 

26. Sir Henry Vane Tempeſt, 
to the counteſs of Antrim. 

May 1. Earl of Cheſterfield, to 
lady H. Thynne, daughter of the 
marquis of Bath, | 

14. Viſcount Southwell, to miſs 
Jane Berkeley, r 

19. Lord Wentworth, ſon of 
the earl of Strafford, to miſs Louiſa 
Packington. ä 

21. Capt. Copley, to lady Cecil 
Hamilton, late marchioneſs 51 A- 

orn. LES 

30. Earl of Landaff, to miſs 
Coghlan, fiſter to the counteſs of 

ymore, * 
12 | : 121 to the 
non, miſs Eden 
lord Auckland. x Aba 

11. Sir Robert Williams, bart. 

P. to miſs Anne Hughes. 

. ck dau 
fr j . Blackwood, bart, - 5 
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of lord Kinſale. 
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Hon. Richard Ryder, 
miſs Frederica Skinner, 


daughter of fir John Skinner, 
6. Francis Barlow, eſq. to the 


Aug. 1. 
M. 0 


right hon. lady Catharine Brabazon, 
daughter of the-late earl of Meath, 

7. Capt. Carrington Smith, to 
the hon. Chari. Julian Butler 
daughter of lord Mountgarrett. 
9. Culling Smith, efq. to the 
right hon. lady Ann Fitzroy, daugh- 
ter of the late earl of Moraingtons 
and reli& of the hon. Henry Fitz» 
toy, brother of lord Southampton. 

Sept. 3. Lieut, colonel Cheſter, 
to miſs Clinton, daughter of the 
late fir Henry Clinton, K. B. 

9. James Duff, eſq. to miſs 
Maria Manners, daughter of lady 
Louiſa Manners. | e 

12. Charles Nathaniel Hayley, 
eſq. to lady Sarah Villiers, daugh - 
ter of the earl of Jerſey. N 

16. James Frampton, eſq. to 
Iady Harriet Strangeways, 
of the earl of Ilcheſter. | 

17. Sir Henry Wilſon, to lady 
Frances Bruce, daughter of the earl 
of Ayleſbury. 8 A 

24. Sir Thomas Maryon Wi- 
ſon, bart. to miſs Eliza Smith. _; 

28. Earl Ferrers, to mifs Eliza- 


beth Mundy. | 1 
J. Angerſtein, eſq. M. P. 


OF. 2. 
to miſs Amelia Lock. * 
. Sir Thomas Durrant, bart. to 
miſs Steen bergen. 6 * 
8. John Fer, eſq. M. P. to 
miſs Sn 11 Wo 
31. The archduke Joſeph Par 
latine of Hungary, to her imperial 
highneſs the great ducheſs Alex+ 
anderina, r 
Nov. 3. Her imperial highneſs 
Helena Pawlowna, to the hereditary 
prince Frederick, of 3 
5. Sir W. Loraine, bart. to mi 
Campart. . a2 373 <0) 
7. Capt. Ch. Daſh wood, to the 
hon. Eliz. de Courcy, daughter 


14. James 
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| Nov. 14. James Carſtairs Bruce, 


efq. to the hon. Eliz. Rollo, daugh- 
ter of the late lord Rollo. 
16. Hon. Ed. John Turnour, 


ſon of the late earl of Winterton, to 


miſs Richardſon. | 
19. Earl of Portſmouth to the 
hon. miſs Norton, daughter of the 
hte lord Grantley. | 

—, Sir William Cunningham, 
dart. to miſs Graeme. 5 
Dec. 23. Lieutenant col. Henry 
Clinton, to the hon. Suſan Chatteris, 
daughter of lord Elcho. 


»„ at. 8 


DEAT HS in 1799. 


Fan. 1. Lady dowager Clemen- 
tine Elphinſton. he | 
3. Hon. Mrs. Maddox, eldeſt 
daughter. of the late lord Craven. 

5. Lord Swinton, one of the fe- 
nators of the college of - juſtice, 
Scotland. 

—. Lady Elizabeth Irving. 
© —, Marquis of Donegal. 
6. Prince William George Fre- 
derick, ſecond ſon of the Stadt- 
holder of Holland. a 

8. Willjam Shakeſpeare, eſq. 
13. Dame Rebecca Honora 
Lewes, wife of ſir Watkin Lewes, 
knight and alderman. | 
17. Lady Georgina Smith, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Grafton. 

aa. Lady Ongley, relict of the 
firſt lord Ongley. 34 
D. Lady Chriſtian, wife of ad- 
miral fir Hugh Chriſtian, K. B. 

31, Franeis Godolphin Oſborne, 
fifth duke of Leeds. 
_ —, Sir Hugh Chriſtian, K. B. 
commander in chief of the ſhips at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


—, Hon. Henry Grey, ſon of 
the earl of Stamford and Warring- 


ton; wrecked on board his ſhip the 
Weazle, 


* 


1 
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— The dowager lady Tich- 
bourne. 8 
Feb. g. Hon. and rev. lord Fran- 
cis Seymour, ſon of the duke of 
Somerſet, and canon of Windſor, 
&c. | 
10. Charles Brett, eſq. lately one 
of the lords of the admiralty. 
12. George Auguſtus Clavering 
Cowper, earl Cowper. | 
19. Francis Lloyd, eſq. M. P. 
20. Lionel, 12th earl of Dyſart. 
—, Charles Theodore, elector of 
Bavaria. N | 
21. Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Kerr, 


daughter of the late lord Charles 


Kerr. | 
28. Thomas Birmingham, earl of 
Lowth, e 
—. Right Hon. Robert Roſs, 
M. P. Ireland. | 
March J. William Anne Holle: 
Capel, earl of Eſſex. 
13. Sir Richard Hotham, knt. 
14. William Melmoth, eſq. a ce- 
lebrated writer. 
21. Lieutenant-col. Hay Drum- 
mond, brother to the earl of Kin- 
noul. +2 g. 1.5 
—. John Strange, eſq. LL. P. 
F. R. 44 A. 88. 4 | 
25. Killed in the action in Sus- 
bia, Alexis Frederick Chriſtian, 
prince of Anhalt-Bernbourg. 
29. Right hon. Charles Bing- 
ham, earl of Lucan, 
30. Lady Elizabeth Gordon, re- 
li of fir Samuel Gordon, bart. 
- — Lady Margaret Macdonald, 
mother to the lord chief baron, br 
Arch. Macdonald. 8 
—. Right hon, Robert King, 
earl of Kingſton. _ 
April 5. Sir John Tnglis, bart. 

6. Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cri 
cherode, F. K. S. and A. 8. 10 
8. Elizabeth, ducheſs dowager 

Beaufort. , | 
9. The counteſs of Kerry . 
11. Sir William Bowyer, bat. 
$41 12. Hoa. 


1799.] 
, 12. Hon; Mrs. 


. Sir Willia „Eee, — 
21. Right hon. and rev. Robert 
Sherard, earl of Harborough. 
22, Right hon. Henry Yelverton, 
earl of Suſſex. 
e. Sir John Haly, M. D. kat. 
May g. Lady Margaret Crighton, 
counteſs of Dumfries. 
10. Hon. Henry Hobart, M. P. 
e. Sir Robert Clayton, bart. 
20. Sir John Lambert, bart. 
—, Hoa, 
of lord Dorcheſter, 
2", James Burnett, lord Mon- 
boddo, one of the ſenators of the 
college of juſtice, Scotland. 
28. Hon. John Tufton, brother 
of the earl of Thanet, and M. P. 
31. Hon. Robert 'M*Queen, lord 
Braxfield, lord chief juſtice, clerk 
of Scotland. | 
June 12, Other Windſor Hick- 
man, earl of Plymouth. 
14. Sir John Nelthorpe, bart. 
—, Sir Patrick Warrenden, bart. 
18. Hon, Lucy Grey, aunt to the 
earl of — 20 


of St. David's. 

—. Lady e dowager Dungannon. 
Jah 4. Sir John Anſtruther, bart. 
6. Sir William Lee, bart. 

—, Right 
Ent. lord chief juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas. 

19. Lady Betty Mackenzie, dau by 
ter of the late John, duke of 


gle, 
ohn Frederick Sackvill 
duke it? Dorſet, 0 
i. Hon. miſs Upton, dau hter 
of lord Templetown, n a 
ge 1 Hamilt 

4 n il — duke 
4. Earl of Cbarlemont. 
ti W Nugent, bart. 
Howe Right hon. admiral earl 
7- John Bacon, N. the cele- 
d ſculptor, 


* 


DEATHS. - 


*harles Carleton, ſon 


W B. dig rev. Edward Smallwell, | 


hon, fir James Eyre, 


bampton. 


65 


Anne. Heathcote, relict 
of &T . bart. 
—. Right hon. F. T. Weat- 
worth, earl of Strafford. | 
8. Lord viſcount F ielding, 
10. Charles Townſend,'efq. ſon 
of the hon. Thomas. Townſend. 
27: Killed at the Helder Point, 
lieutenant-col. Smollett, aud lieu» 
tenant-colonel Hay. 


ight hon. N icholas, lord 
Cloncurry, 

Sept. 2. General Laſcelles, + 

13. Hon. Richard Wenman, un- 
cle to lord viſcount Wenman. | 

14. Hon: Mrs. Arundel, reli& of 
the hon, Thomas Arundel. 

—. Elizabeth, counteſs Ferrers. 

19. Killed in. action in Holland, 
colonel Roger Morris. 

23. Major-general Blundel, 

24. The lady. of fir Jour) Cox 
Hippiſey ys, bart, 

Right hon. Willoughby Ber- 

3 earl of Abingdon. 
Richard Moleſworth, eſq. 


Nen of to lord Moleſworth. 


—, Hon. Henry Newman, uncle 
to viſcounteſs Newman. 

O. 8. Sir Thomas Haywatd, 
knight. 

Fr 3. Lady Anne Howard, ſiſter to 
the earl of Carliſle. | 

21, Lieutenant-col. Maitland. 
23. Lady Lindſay, reli& of ad- 
miral fir John Lindſay, K. B. 

e. Sir George Dunbar, bart. 

—, Major Lindſay Crawford 
Campbell. | 
F 25. 5. Thomas Bromley, lord Morz- 
or | 
28, Rev. Gr John Banks Anſon, | 


bart, 

— Lady Elizabeth Lum! 
daughter of the late earl of Car- 
Joſiah dee 


Nou. 4 4+ Rev. 


D. D. dean of Glouceſter. . . 


5. Earl of Kellie. _ 
8. Rear-admiral Thomas Lenox. 

Frederick, 
126. Right 


tu) PROMO 
156. Right hon. lady Martha Dach- 
wood, 


_ 18. The lady of the rev. Dr. Park- 
er, and fiſter of lord Howard de 
Walden. OY 8 
15909. Hon George Finch, ſon of 

the earl of Ayleford. ; 
23. Lady Knatchbull, wife of fir 
Edward Knatchbull, M. P. 
. 26, General George Morriſon. 
. Kien Long, emperorof China. 

27. Rear-admiral Mark Robinſon. 

bart. | 

December 8. Hon. lady Forbes, of 
Cragievar, 8 

13. Lady Affleck, reli& of fir E. 

Affleck, bart. ca 

16. Viee-admiral Symonds. 
19. Lady Mackworth, relict of 

fir Herbert Mack worth. 

241. Sir James Napier, knt. 


8 198 & * * 3 
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PROMOTIONS i Year 1799. 
© Fan. g. Lieutenant - general the 
hon. Charles Stuart, created a knight 


of the bath. 4 
9. Dr. Thomas Somerville, to be 
one of his majeſty's chaplains in 


ordinary in Scotland, vice Hardy, 


deceaſed. | 
2. Dr. Gerald, to be one of his 


majeſty's chaplains in ordinary in 


Scotland. | : 
:.. —, Dr. Wm. Gloag, to be his 
majeſty's almoner in Scotland, vice 
Greenfield, reſigned. | 
132. Brevet. Colonel the right hon. 
William lord Milſintown, of the 
North Lincolnſhire militia; colonel 
George, earl of Buckinghamſhire, 
of the za regiment of Lincolnſhire 
, militia—to be colonels in the army, 
and to take rank as ſuch ſo long 


only as their reſpective regiments . 


of militia ſhall remain' embodied 
for actual ſervice. | 


. Staff. Colonel Henry Calvert, 


of the Coldſtream foot · guards, to be 


TTONS tow 
adjutant-general to hi jeſty 
ove . — Wim, Wy. 


yard, of the Coldſtream foot · guards, 
to be deputy adj:itant-general to the 


faid forces, vice Calvert. Captaid 


James Mackenzie, of the 85th foot, 
to be major of brigade to the force 
in South Britain, vice Hariyman, 
who ＋ Capt. Allan Cameron, 
of the 66th foot, to be major of 
— 5-7 to the ſaid forces, vice Max- 
well, who reſigns. 

—, Garriſon. Cal. Cha. Craufurd, 
of the ad dragoon · guards, to be lieu · 
tenant- governor of Tynmouth and 
Clifford's fort, vice Hope, appointed 
lientenant-governor of Edinburgh 
caſtle; 

22. Sir John Macartney, of Lefh, 
county of Armagh, created a baronet, 
23. General fir Wm. Fawcett, K.. 
ſworn of his majeſty's moſt honour 
able privy council. 

— Right rev. Dr. Hugh Hamil- 
ton, biſhop of Clonfert and Kilmac- 


duagh, tranſlated to Offory, vice 


O'Beirne, now biſhop of Meath; 
and the rev. Matthew oung, D. P. 
promoted to the united biſhoprics 
of Clonefrt and Kilmacduagh, vice 

Hamilton. | 
. Right hon. Iſaac Corry, to be 
chancellor of the exchequer in 
land, vice Parnell. 

t. George Daly, efq. to be 
his majeſty's prime ſerjeant at lan, 
vice Fitzgerald. 

26. Thomas Barclay, eſq. ap 
pointed his majeſty's conſul-ge" 
for the Eaſtern States of Ameri 

— Brevet. Colonel fir Job" 

Morſhead, bart. of the Devon 40 
Cornwall miners, to be colove! 1" 
the army, and to take rank 25 ſuc 
ſo long only as the ſaid miner; 
remain embodied for actual ſerie: 
. Major Thomas Vincent 4 
nolds, of the zoth foot, to be 
tenant · colonel in the army. Mac 
—, Staff, Colonel Donald 


donald, of the $ th foot, to be _ 


Re” 


dier-general in the iſland of Guern- 


- 
- 


Morgan, of 
the 36th foot, to be major of bri- 
gade to the fotces, vice Cameron. 
—. Right rev. Thomas Lewis 
O'Beirne, biſhop of Meath, ſworn 
of his majeſty's moſt - honourable 
iy council. - 
31. Charles Fauquier; eſq. to be 
of honour to her majeſty, vice 
ooke. | | | 
Kb. 9. Charles Arbuthnot, eſq. 
to be his majeſty's eonſul · general 
in Portugal. | Io 2, M 
. Alexander Cockburn, efq. to 
be his majeſty's agent and conſul to 
the circle of Lower Saxony, and 


Bremen, and Lubeck 

—, Staff. John Gordon, gent. to 
de athſtant-commiſſary of ſtores and 
proviſions in the iſland. of Domi-- 
nica. 
13. Thomas Boulden Thompſon, 
knighted, 3. | 
14. Admirals of the blue, fir 
Chaloner Ogle, knt. right hon. Sa- 
muel viſcount Hood, fir Richard 
Hughes, bart. John Blliott, efq. 
right hon. William lord Hotham, 
Joſeph Peyton, efq. John Carter 


bart, fir Richard King, bart. Philip 


St. Vincent, K. B. right hon. Adam 
viſcount Duncan; to be admirals of 
the white. Vice-admirals of the 
red, Richard Braithwaite, eſq: Phi- 
lip Colby, eſq. Samuel Corniſh, eſq. 
ohn Briſhane, eſq. Charles Wolſe⸗ 
y, elq. Samuel Cranſton Goodall, 
eig. bis royal higbneſs William 
Henry duke of Clarence, ſir Richard 
ſlow, bart. Robert Kingfmill, 


Hyde Parker; nt. Benjamin Cald - 
wie. bon Winiam Cornwallis, 
to de rals of the blue. Vice 
admirals 


1 


p RK © M 0 


Willam Waldegrave, 
to the free cities of Hamburgh, 


eq. captain in the royal navy, 


Allen, eſg. fir Charles Middleton, 
Affleck, eſq. rigbt hon John earl of 


eſq. fir George Bowyer, bart. fir” 


of the white, William 
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Allen, eſq. John Macbride; eſg. 
George Vandeput, eſq. Chiries 
Buckner, efq.- John Geil, eſq. WiE 
liam Diekſon, eſq. fir Alan Gard- 
ner, bart, to be adtiüfrals of the 
blie:— Viee - admirals of the blue, 
N py o eſq. fir James Wal- 
lace, knt, illiam Peere Williams, 
esq, fir Thomas Paſley, bart; John 
Symons, efq fir Thomas Rich, bart. 
far Charles Thompſon, bart. James 


Cumming, eſq. fr John Colpoys, 


K. B. Skeffington Lutwidge, eſg. 
Archibald Dickſon, eſq. George 
Montagu, eſq. Thomas Dumareſq, 
eſq. right bon, George lord Keith, 


K. B. Pi hon. 
B. James Pigott, * —_—_ 


admirals of the red. —Rear- ad- 
mirals of the red, Thomas Macken- 
zie, eſq. Thomas Pringle, efq. fir - 
Roger Curtis, bart. Henry Harvey, 
eſq. Robert Man, eſq. fir Williant 
Parker, bart. Charles Holmes Eve- 
ritt Calmady, eſq. John Bourmaſ- 
ter, eſq. fir George Young,” kunt. 
John Henry, eſq. Richard Rodhey - 
Bligh, eſg. Alexander Græme, eſq. 
George Keppel, eſq. Samuel Reeve, 
eſq. to be vice-admirzls of the | 
white, -Rear-admirals of the white, 
Robert- Biggs, eſq. Francis Parry, 
eſq. Iſaac Preſcott, eſq. John Baze-' 
ley, eſq. Chriſtopher Maſon,” efq: 
homas Spry, eſq. ſir John Ore; 
bart, Wiltiam Young, efq. James 
Gambier, eſq. Andrew Mitchell, 
eſq;, Charles Chamberlayne, efq._ 
Peter Rainier, eſq. right hon. lord 
Hugh Seymour, to be vice-admi- 
rals of the blue. —Rear-admivals of 
the blue, John Stanhope, efq. Chriſ 
topher Parker, efq.. Philip Patton, 
= r Pole; eſq. John 
Brown, efq, John Leigh Douglas, 
eſy. Win Jain, . CM 
mund Nugent; eſg. Charles 
Powell. Hamilton, eſq. Edmund 
Dod. eſq. right hon! Horatio lotd 
Nelſon, K. B. Thomas Lenox Fte- 
derick, eſy. M—_ Home, birt. - 
wg; #1 (82) 5 
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ſir Charles Cotton, bart. to be rear- 
- admirals of the red. The under- 
mentioned captains were alſo ap- 
pointed flag-officers of his majeſty's 
fleet, viz. Captains Matthew Squire, 
Roddam Home, John Thomas, to be 
_ rear-admirals of the red. Captains 

2 Brine, John Pakenham, fir 
"A raſmus Gower, knt. John Hollo- 
way, John Blanket, George Wil- 
ſon, fr Charles Henry Knowles, 
bart. hon. Thowas Pakenham, Ro- 
bert Deane, Cuthbert Collingwood, 
James Hawkins Whitſhed, Arthur 


lord Charles Fitzgerald, Thomas 
Taylor, Jobn Thomas Duckworth, 
to be rear-admirals-of the white.— 
"6h Captains John Knowles, John Wil- 
= lett Payne, fir Robert Calder, bart. 
mes Richard Dacres, hon. George 
erkeley, Thomas Weſt, James 
Douglas, Peter Aplin, Henry Sa- 
vage, Bartholomew Samuel Rowley, 
fir Richard Rickerton, bart. George 
Bowen, Robert Montagu, John Fer- 
guſſon, Edward Edwards, fit John 
Borlaſe Warren, bart. and K. B. to 
de rear-admirals of the blue. 

Feb, 14. Edward Thornborough, 
fr William George Fairfax, kut. 
and fir James Saumarea, knt.'to be 
colonels of his majeſty's marine 
forces, vice hon, Thomas Paken- 


pointed flag - oflicers of the fleet. 
105). Ralph lord Lavington, of the 

kingdom of Ireland, K. B. to be 
captain- general and governor in 
chief in and over the iflands of Ne- 
vis, St. Chriſtopher, Montſerrat, 
Antigua, Barbuda, Anquilla, and 
all other countries and plantations 
in America, commonly called or 


bee Iſlands, vice major- gen. Ch. 
Leigh. ' N 

19. Staff. Capt. James Muter, of 
the 42d foot, to be major of brigade 
to the forces in the iſland of Minor- 


\ 


4 


empe, Smith Child, right hon. 


ham, hon. George Berkeley, and 
John Thomas Duckworth, efq. ap- 


knobn by the name of the Carib- 
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ca, vice Trant, promoted. Capt. 
Richard Pigott, of the r4th light 
dragoons, to be major of brigade to 


the ſaid forces. 


Garriſon. Capt. Charles Snell, of 
the 58th foot, to be fort- major of 
fort St. Philip, in the iſland of Mi- 
norca.— John Geddes, late ſerjeant 
in the 53 fſt foot, to be town-adjutant 
of Mahon, in the ſaid iſland, 
Feb. 20. Edward Fitzgerald, eſq. 
late major of the 57th foot, to 
be town-major of Limerick, vice 
Binden, deceaſed. 1 


Hon. George Napier, to be ex- 
' aminator and comptroller of army 


accounts in Ireland. 

25. George Granville Leveſon 
Gower, (commonly called earl 
Gower), called to the houſe of 
peers, by the title of baron Gower, 
of Stittenham, co. York. 

26. Frederick earl of Carliſle, 
appointed lord lieutenant and cuſtos 
rotulorum of the eaſt riding of the 
county of York, and of the town 
and county of * Kingſton upon 
Full, vice the duke of Leeds, de- 


ceaſed. 


26. Staff. Brevet. major William 
Lumſden; of the 5 5th foot, to be 
major of brigade to the forces in the 


Hand of Guern 


who reſi 


ſey, vice Donellan, 


ns. | 
ames A nan, efq. to be com- 


miſſaxy of muſters to the forces iu 
the Eaſt Indies, v. Strachey, reſignes- 


Richard Yeldam, eſq. to be com 
miſſary of muſters to the forces on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, vice Jat- 


vis, deceaſed. 


*. Garriſon. Major-gen. Thomas 
Murray, to be lieutenant-govero® 
of the garriſon of Portſmouth, vice 
lieut.-gen. Cuyler, who reſigns | 
Marci t. George Jobn ear] Spen 


cer, created a knight of the gat 
vice duke of Leeds, deceaſed. 
13. Lord Hawkeſbury, {wor 


n of 


bis · majeſtys moſt honourable pn 


N 


James 


21994 


late conſul at Memel, knighted. 

19. Staff. Major, Alex. Stewart, 
6f the 42d foot, to be quarter- maſter 
general to the forces ſerving in Mi- 
norca, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, vice Oakes, 

who reſi gans. N 
— Holland, to be bartack-, 
maſter in the garriſon” of St. John's 
iſland, vice Lyons, ſuperſeded. 

26. Rev. George William Lukin, 
LL. D. and prebendary of Weſt. 
thinſter, to be deah of Wells, vice 
lord Francis Seymour, deceaſed ; 
and the rev, Thomas Cauſton, to 
be a prebendary of Weſtminſter, 
vice Lukin, reſigned. 

30. George Canning, eſq. one 
of the commiſſioners for managing 
the affairs of India. W 

April 3. Sit George Yonge, bart. 
A. B. governor and commander 
in chief of the Cape of Good 
Hope, viceearl Macartney, reſigned. 

9. Brevet. To be colonels in the 
2 * to — ey as ſuch ſo 
ong only as their reſpective regi- 
ments ſhall remain r 
actual ſervice : colonel John Kemys 
Tynte, of the Weſt Somerſetſhire 
militia; colonel John Strode, of the 
Eaſt Somerſetſhite militia; colonel 

ohn Colby, of the 

may militia. . 

13, The earl of Elgin, to be 
ambaſſador + en ein. a, at the 
Sublime Porte 


| =», Thomas Jackſon, eſq. to be 


miniſter plenipotentiary to the kin 
of Sardinia, wa I. 4 


James Talbot, eſq. to be ſecre- 


tary of legation at the | 
AM 15 tion at court of 


Juſtinian Caſamajor, eſq. to. be 


ſecret of legati e 
of e % oy at the court 


Anthon ſq. to be 2 
col. general in the Jom . . A 


ominions of the 


kings 5 
N * W 


. 
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16. Staff. Colonel John Skerret, 
of the late pth Weſt - India regi- 
ment, to be brigadier-general * <6 
forces in the iſland of New found - 
land; captain John Lawrenſon, 
the 18th light dragoons, to 8 
of brigade in Neck hriuin, v 
Imrie, who reſigns. * 
23. His royal Ugh prince - 
Edward, created duke of Kent, 
and of Strathern, in the kingdom 
of Great- Britain, and earl of Dub» 
lin, in the kingdom of Ireland. 
His royal highneſs prince Erneſt 
Auguſtus, created duke of Cum- 
berland, and of Teviotdale, in the“ 


Kingdom of Great - Britain, and 
earl 


of Armagh, ih the kitigdom of 
Ireland. r | 
GI Staff. Colonel the hon. 
Cochrane Johnſtone, of the 8th 
Weſt-India regiment, to- be briga» 
der- general in the Leeward · iſlands 


onl * 9 . 
mY 2 3. John Harriſon, eſq. to 


be one of the commiſſioners for 
victualllng the royal navy. * 
10. Thomas Hayward, eſgq. 
\ The earl of Leven and Melvill, 
appointed his majeſty's high com- 
miſſioner to the general afſembly of 
the church of Scotland. _ 
Wm. Macleod Bannatyne, eſq,.— 
one of the lords. of ſeſſion} of 
Scotland, vice lord Swinton, de + 
ceafed. | " 1 ; 
-», Lieutenant-genefal his royal 
higboeſs the duke of Kent—aà ge- 
neral in the army, 
14. Philip Lybbe Powys, jun. 
eſq. appointed clerk of the cheque 
to the band of gentlemen-penſioners, 
vice Hayward, reſigned. 
17. His royal highyeſs general 
Edward duke of Kent, K. O to be 
eneral aud commandet in chief of 
is majeſty's forces in North 
America, vice general Preſcot. 


29. David Rae, eſq. of Eſkgrove, . 
| (Ma). 


one > 


ts the ele 


in Ireland. Lieutenant - colonel Mark Beaufoy, of the rt regiment 


4 


» — 
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one of the lords of ſeſſion, and a the militia ſerving in the iſland of 
ſenator of the 9 7 of juſtice, Jerſey. Brevet Lieutenant -colonel 
appointed his majeſty Juſtice clerk fir Thomas Saumarez,” from the 
in Scotland, vice M*Queen, re-: royal fuzileers, to be inſpector of 
e the militia in the iſland of Guern- 
Ju 4. Staff. Colonel George ſey. Wm. Boothby, eſq. to be 
Moncriette, of the goth foot, to be paymaſter of a-recruiting diſtrict, 
brigadier - general to the forces vice Brereton, reſigned. 
ſerving in the Mediterranean only. 28. Sir Frederick Morton Eden, 
5 . Kenneth Mackenzie, of the bart. K. B. created a baron of the 
goth foot, to be deputy adjutant- ge- kingdom of Ireland, by the name, 
neral to the faid forces, with the 1 and title of Baron Henly, of 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Chardſtock. YN 
army. Major Jobn Duncan, of 29. Major - generals Edmund 
the royal. artillery, to be deputy Fanning, William Gardiner, Hen. 
quarter-maſter general to the faid Johnſon, hon. Henry-Edward Fox, 
Brees, with the rank of Iieutenant- John W. T. Watſon, James Lumſ- 
colonel in the army. Serjeant J. daine, Lowther Pennipgton, Phili 
Mitchell, from the '2d battalion of Goldſworthy, Duncan e 
royals, to be provoſt-marſhal to William Spry, Charles Euſtace, 
. © the faid forces. \....* Francis 5, AI Gwyn, Robert 
Gy 3 Their royal highneſſes the Morfe, Francis lord Heathfield, 
. dukes of Kent and Cumberland— T. S. Stanwix, and fir James Pulte. 
privy councellors. i , ney, bart. to be liedtenant- generals 
11. Francis Drake, eſq. to be in the army.—Garriſons. Major- 
his majeſty's envoy- extraordinary general John Whitelock, to be 
For palatine, and mini- Iteutenant-governor of the garriſon 
ſter to the diet at Ratiſbon, of Portſmouth, vice Murray, re- 
22. Claud Irwin Boſwell, Se ſigned. Captain Haylet Framing- 
appointed one of the lords of ſeſ- ham, of the royal artillery, to be 
fion in Scotland, vice lord Mon- governor oſ the fort of Fornelles, 
boddo, deceaſed, „Aln the iſland of Minorca. Brevet. 
26. Chriſtopher Pegge, M. D. To be colonels in the army, and 
reader of anatomy in the univerſity to take rank as ſuch ſo long only 
of Oxford, and major of the Oxford as their reſpective regiments of 
univerſity aſſociation, knighted. militia ſhall remain embodied for 
14. Staff. Liewenant = colonel actual ſervice :, Colonel Matthew 
Thomas Brownrigg, of the zd foot, Smith, of the 2d N of the 
to be deputy-quartermaſter-general Tower Hamlets. militia ; colonel 


; 
/ 


Quin John Freeman, to be deputy- df the Tower hamlets militia. 
- barrack-maſter-generalin Ireland. Faly 2. Right hon. Gilbert lord 
25. Brevet. Golodel John lord Minto, envoy - extraordinary and 
_Cawdor, of the Caetmarthenſhire miniſter - plenipotentiary at the 
militia, to be colonel in the army, court of Vienna. HFS 
and to. take rank as ſuch fo long 3. Thomas earl of Eigin,— 
only as the ſaid regiment of militia privy-counſellor. 2 
* ſhall remain embodied for actual —. James Allan Park, of Lin- 
ſervice.— Staff. Brevet Lieutenant - ccln's inn one of his majeſty s 
colonel John Le Couteur, from counſel learned in the law. ; Al 
the 16th* foot, to be inſpector of 6. Staff, Lieutenaut-colone * 


— 
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bert Gledſtanes, of the 1 foot— 
adjutant- general to the forces ſerv- 
ing in the _Leeward-iſſands, vice 
Dickens, refigned. Lieutenant- 
colonel Frederick Maitland, of the 
7 foot quarter · maſter general 
the ſaid forces, vice Gledſtanes. 
10, John-Henry duke of Rut- 
lknd—lord-lieutenant of the coun 
of Leiceſter, vice duke of Beaufort, 
reſigned, | 7 
13. Robert Cullen, of Cullen, ef, 
one of the lords of ſeffion—a lord 
of juſticiary in Scotland, vice Swin+ 
ton, deceaſed ; William Hony man, 
of Armadale, eſq.—2 lord of juſti- 
ay in Scotland, vice David Rae, 
of Eſkgrove, eſq. a lord juſtice 
clerk; George Ferguſon, eſq.— 
one of the lords of ſeſſion in Scot- 


hnd, vice Robert Macqueen, of 


Braxfield, eſq. deceaſed ; Mr. ſohn 
Anſtruther - one of the four com- 
miſfaries of Edinburgh, vice Fer- 
guſſon. Fi | | 

—, His royal highneſs Erneſt- 
4 ag duke of Cumberland, 

K. G2 Heutenant- general in the 
army. | 

17. Right hon. fir John Scott 
a privy-counſellor. 


18. Right hon. fir John Scott, 


knt. late his majeſty's attorney-ge- 
neral -a baron of reab-Britain, by 
the title of Baron Eldon, of Eldon, 
| inthe county of Durham. 
—. Rev. John Kearney, P. D. 
provoſt of Trinity-collepe, Dub- 
lin, vice Murray, deceaſed; Sir 
George Shee, bart. to be ſeeretary to 
the lords commiſſioners of his ma- 
leſty's treaſury in Ireland, vice 
Burgh, deceaſ ct. 2 
23. Garriſon, Hon, lieutenant- 
general fir Charles Stuart, K. B. 
governor; and the hon. Heutenant- 
general Henty Edward Fox—lieu- 
' "governor of the Iſland of 
mnorea. & . 6 
27. Garriſom Colonel John 


%, 
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Callow, of the zd dragoons, lieu- 
Wos ere of Quebec, vice 
Bellew, deceaſed; E. B. Brenton, eſq. 
deputy Judge advocate of Nova- 
Scotia and New-Brunſwick; to be 
T judge advocate to the forces 
in all the Britiſh provinces of 
North America; lieutenant Wink 


ty. worth Tonge, of the royal fual- 


leers, to be town-major of Halifax, 
in Nvva-Scotid, vice Prevoſt, re- 
figned; captain Daniel Lyman 
town-adjutant of Cape-Breton, to 
be fort- major of Frederick-town, 


vice Hales; Lieutenant Thomas 


Fitzſimmons, of the royal fuzileers, 
to be town-adjutantof Cape- Breton, 
vice Lyman. 3 Re 
Aug. 6. Staff. George Btinley 
eſq. to be comthiſſary-general in 
Britiſh North America. John But - 
ler Butler, efq. to be deputy· com- 

miſſary general in Nova-Scoti 
New - Brunſwick, Newfoundland, 
St. John's ifland, and Cape Breton; 
John Craige, eſq. to be deputy» 
commiſfary-general in the Canadas, | 
Wm. Monſell, eſq. to be paymaſter 
in a recruiting diſtrict. Ky 
10. Brevet, Major Lewis Hay, 
of the royal engineers, to be lieut, 
colonel in the army,—StaFf, Majar- 
eneral George Hewett, to be in- 
ector- general of the recruiting 
ervice, vice the hon. lieutenant- 
eneral Fox; captain Henry Erſ- 
ine, of the Scotch brigade, to be 
deputy - adjutant - general to the 
forces at the Cape of Good Hope, 
with the rank of major in the army, 
vice Scott, regnet. 
r. Right hon. John Beresford; _ 
right bon. ür Hercules Langrifhe,  .- 

bart, right hon. Richard Hely Viſ- 

count Donoughmore, right hon, 
Richard Annefley, Charles Henry 
Codte, Maurice Fitzgerald, John 
Ormſhy Vandeleur, John Townl- 
hend, and Mountifort Longfield 
.eſqrs- to be chief commiſſioners of 
(M3) his 


—  — —— — * 
. 
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his - majeſty's revennes of exciſe 
and cuſtoms in the kingdom of 
Ireland, ; S; | = 

13. John Falcon, eſq. to be his, 
. majeſty's agent and conſul-general 
for the city and kingdom of Algiers, 
i. Rev. John Randolph, D. D. 
to be biſhop of Oxford, vice Small- 
well, deceaſed, 

13. Staff. Hon. colonel John 
Hope, of the 25th foot, to be de- 
puty-adjutant-general to the forces 


under the command of lieutenant- 


general Sir Ralph Abercromby; 
eee en Robert Anſtru. 
ther, of the 68th foot, to be deputy 
ee 39 general to the ſaid 
orces ; Henry Motz, eſq. to be 


- -commiſſary . general to the ſaid 


forces. 


14. Right hon. John Jefferys 


. earl Camden, inſtalled a knight of 
| the garter, vice duke of 


deceaſed. 2 

17. Shadrach Moyſe, eſq. a 
eommiſhoner of the cuſtoms in 
Scotland, vice Edgar, deceaſed. 
20. Staff. Lieutenant - colonel 


John Drinkwater, on the half-pay 


of the late 109th foot, to be com- 
miſſary of accompts to the forces 
under the command of Sir Ralph 


Abercromby, John Baptiſt de Bels, 
and Ortz de Bulley, to be aſſiſtant 
proviſions, po 


commiſſaries of ſtores, 
and forage for the ſaid forces. 
on, Samuel Barrington, 


— 


a admiral of the white, to be general 
of his majeſty's marine forces, vice 


Farl Howe, deceaſed; and the 
right bon. Alexander lord Brid- 
Port. K. B. admiral of the white. to 

e lieutenant-general of the ſaid 
forces, vice Barrington. 
Sept. 2, Right hon. John earl of 
Clare, of the kingdom of Ireland, 


' and, lord Chancellor of the faid 
10 kingdom—an | Engliſh. baron, by 

these title of baron Fitz-Gibbon, of 
_  $iqbury, county of Devon, 


” \ { 
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=, Brevet. Captain Rouland 
Edward, of the gth foot, to bo 


4. Brevet-major William Ray- 
mond, of the $gth foot, to be lieu - 
tenant-colonel in the army. 

7. His royal highneſs field- mar. 
ſhall Frederick duke of Vork, K. G. 
to be captain- general of all and 
ſingular his majeſty's land forces, 
raiſed or to be raiſed and employ - 
ed in his -majeſty's ſervice within 
the kingdom” of Great-Britain, or 
employed 'on the continent of 
Europe in conjunction with the 
troops of his majeſty's allies. 

10. Brevet. Major Oliver Grace, 
of the Minorca regiment, to bo 
lieutenant - colonel in the army, 
Major James Kempt, on the halt; 

iy of the late 113th foot, to be 
ieutenant-colonel in the army. 

23. Andrew Stewart, eſq. and 
Robert Dundas, eſq. (lord advo- 
cate for Scotland), conſtituted 
appointed conjunctly to be ſole and 

of the ge · 
neral regiſter for ſeiſins and other 
writs in Scotland. 

25. Right hon. Iſaac Corry, 
chancellor of the exchequer in 


Ireland —a priyy counſellor. 


Right hon, George Granville 
Leviſan Gower, earl Gower, 115 
inted lord - lieutenant of t 
county of Stafford, vice marquis of 
Stafford, | 
Oc. 16. Richard Maſter, eſq. 
took the oaths on being appointe 
captain- general and commander in 
chief of the iſland. of Tobago, and 
its dependencies. : 
NON Brevet. Count Bentinck de 
Rhone, to be colonel in the army 
on the continent of Europe only; 
capt. James Fitzgerald, of the 3 
foot-guards, to be major in! 
army; ca 7 * __ 
of the ggth foot, to de ma 

der Ho0+ 
the army. Frederick Van * 


* 


1799. 


ven, gent. aide du - camp to count 
Bentiack de Rhone, to: be captaia 
in the army on the continent of 
Europe only.—Staff. Hon. colonel 
Jokn Hope, deputy+adjutant-ge- 
neral, to be adjutant-general tothe 


army ſerving under the command Jo 


of his royal higbneſs the duke of 
Vork; hon, lieutenant + colonel 
Alexander Hope, aſſiſtant - adjutant- 
general, to be deputy- adjutant · ge- 
neral to the ſaid army, vice ſohn 


Hope. Lieutenant - colonel John 


Sontag, 20 be military commiſſary 
to the troops forming under his 
ſerene highneſs the hereditary prince 
of Orange; captain Stephen Watts, 
to be afliſtant-barrack-maſter-ge- 
neral in the iſland of Jerfey, with 
the rank of major in the army, ſo 
long only as he ſhall continue in 
the barrack department: Henry 
Caſtleman, eſq. to be aſſiſtant bar- 
rack - maſter-· general. . 

26. Staff. Lachlan Maclean, 
gent. to be barrack-maſter at Fort. 
St. George, vice Plenderleath, re- 
ſigned; rn ent. to 
be barrack-maſter in the iſland of 

n 5 

30. Right hon. Ralph lord La- 


viogdon, K. Bo—a . privy» coun- 


ſellor. 25 

Nov. g. Brevet. Colonel Samuel 
Twentyman, of the gyth foot, to- 
be hrigadier· general in the Weſt⸗ 


Indies only; captain R. Sache 


verell Newtou, of the gth foot, to 
be major in the army.— Staff. Lieu- 
teaant-colonel George Townſhend 
alker, of the cathy foot, to be? 
military commiſſary to the Ruſſian 
troops. $455. : > of 
6 12. Brevet. Captain William 
ullen, of the Scotch. brigade, to 
Jo in the army. 
prince William to be li . 
— lieutenant 
23. Thomas 
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troops in the Ifle of 


Major-general his highneſs 


Tr owbridge, eſꝗ . 


captain in the royal navy, and of 
Plymouth, created a baronet. 
26, Rev. Charles Henry Hall. 
B. D. to be a canon of Chniſt- 
church, Oxford, vice Shafto, dec. 
2. Garriſon, Major - general 
hn Graves Simcoe, to be com- 
mandant of the garriſon of Ply» 
mouth in the abſence of the go- 
vernor and of lieutenant - general 
renville, + | 
Dec. 2. Richard earl of Morn- 


ington, K. P. created a marquis 6 


Ireland, by the title of marquis 
Welleſley, of Norrah, in that king - 
dom. Ge . , 

3. Major - general Eccles Nixon, 
knighted. | | 

—. Brevet. 
of the 54th foot, to be major in the 
army,—Staf. Jonathan Page, gent. 


to be aſſiſtant- barrack- maſter to the 


barracks * by tbe Dutch 
Wight. 1 

14. Brevet. Major-general Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, kat. to be lieu- 
tenant - general in the iſland of 
Guernſey only; major « general 
Andrew Gordon, to be lieutenant» 


general in the iſland of Jerſey only. 


21. Staff, Serjeant:- major James 
Lee, from the 1ſt foot - guards, to 


be provoſt- marſhal, with the rank 
of captain in the army, on the con- 


tinent of Europe only. 5 


23. Major Colyear, to be equerry 


to the duke of Cumberland. 


28. Staff. Lieutenant - colonet 
Robert Anſtruther, of the zd foot 
guards, to be a deputy-quarter- 


maſter: general to the forces. 
8 HERIF FS appointed - for. the 
| Tear 1799. 55 
Berks, James Sibbald, of Sun- 
ninghill, $ 


Bedfordſhire, Robert Trevor, of . 


Flitwick. 


(M 4) Bucks, 
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Captain Henry Bird, 
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ucks, Mor of 
7 dleſdeij· p 2 N 5 | ow 
eee John Hamilton, of , 
N 
Cheſhire, Joſeph. Green, of 
Poulton: -Lancelyn. 
d and Huntingdonſhire, 
6 Jahn Weſtwood, of Chatteris. _ 
vonſhire, John Burtan, of 
Jacobſtowe. 
Darſetſhire, Henry Seyrner, of 
Handford. 
- - Derbyſhire, J. oſeph Wader, of 
Aſton- upon - Trent. 
| W Capell Cure, of Blake- 


| " lovceſterſhire John Elwas, of 
oleſbourne. 

Hertfordſhire, Archibald Paxton, 
of Watford, eſqrs. 

Herefordſhire, Sir Henry. Tem- 
peſt, of Caldwell, bart, 

Kent, Samuel Chambers, of . 

Wood ſtock-houſe. - 
Leiceſterſhire, Henry Greene, 

of Rolleſtone.. 

Lincolnſhire, Henry Hopkinſon, 
of Caſtle-Bytham. 

/ Monmouthſhire, Caple Leigb, of 
Pontypool, eſqrs. 
Northumberland, fir. John Ed. 

Swinburne, of Capheaton, bart. 
Northamptonſhire, Martin Lucas, 

of Northampton. ; Bog 
Norfolk, John Motteux, of, 

Beauchanip Wells. 
Nottinghamſhire, Samuel Brif. 

towe, of Beeſthope. 

| Oxfordſhire, "George Stratton, 
of Great Tew. 

Rutlandſhite, Samuel Raeve, of 

Ketton. 

3 Thomas Dicken, of 


SZSomerfetſhire, 5 Bennett, 
of are James ; 

. . Staffordſhire, Joſeph. Scott, of 
Great Bar. 

u 4 88 Ruby of Ben- 
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Norris, of Ha 


[r795. 


County of Southampton, John 
wiey. - 
Robert Hankey, of 


W Charles Pigou, of Frant. 
arwickſhire, Francis Fauquier, 
of Stoney Thorpe, 

Worceſterſhire, Edward Dixon, 
of Dudley. 

Wiltſhire, Edward Hinxman, of 
Great Durnford, eſqrs. 

Yorkſhire, Sir Rowland Wins, 
of Noſtell, bart. 


80UFH WALES: 


Carmarthen, Richard Manſet 
Philips, of Coedgain, 

Pembroke, Gwynne Vaughan, 
of Jordanſton. 

Cardigan, Pryſe Loveden, of 
Gogerthan. 

— John Goodrich, of 

Energlyn. 

Brecon, Edward Loveden Love: 
den, of Llangorſe. .- 

Radnor, ; - ng Boddenham, of 
Diſcoed, eſꝗrs. 


NORTH WALES. 
Caernarvon, Evan Lloyd, of 


. 
3 


Porth yr Aur. 


Angleſea, Hugh Wynae, of 
Beaumaris, efqrs. 

Merioneth, fir Thomas Moſiya, 
of Corſygedol, bart. 

Montgomery, John Palmer Chi 


cheſter, of Gyngrogfawr. 
Denbighlhire, 25 Wilkinſon, 
of 
Moſtyn Bdwardy 


Bry raho-hall. 
Flint, Thomas,. 
of Kilken Hall, eſqrs. 
SHERIFF. appointed by lis Regal 
. Highneſs the Prince of Malin, i 
Councih, For the Year 1799. 


Cornwall, Edmond John Glynn 
of Glyon, elq- | 


' PUBLIC 


Report of the Commuttee of Secreſy, to 
whom. the ſeveral Papers, which 
were preſented (ſealed up) to. the 

Houſe, by My. Secretary Dundas, 

e 23 day of January 1799, 
þ, bis Majeſty's command, vere 
referred; and who were directed to 
examine the matters there, and 
report the ſamg; as they ſhall appear 
to them, 10 the Hon. \ 


T's report begins by ſorting, 
i vn 


that the Committee have ſa- 
ed themſelves a deſigu has lo 

been entertained, by ſocieties an- 
mated by French principles, to- 
overthrow the conſtitution, and 
ſeparate Ireland from Great Britain. 
The utmoſt diligence, it is, ſaid, is 
ſtill employed to ſuſtain and re- 
vive theſe ſacieties. Secreſy, with 
reſpect to the ſources of many parts 
of the information, is indiſpenſable 
e good faith and public ſafety. 
ue committee applaud the ac- 
urity of government informers, 
and add, they may de the more 
depended on now, as what intel- 
van they formerly gave has 
en confirmed. The report then 
takes a view of the nature and ſyſ- 
tem of the ſociety of the United 
ſhmen, from their inſtitution. in 
"791, and traces the origin and 
Progreſs of the fimilar ' ſocieties in 
eat Britain, their correſpondence 
2 France, the Scotch conveu- 
on, che meetings gt Chalk Farm 


\ 


* 
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and Copenhagen Houſe, the ſtate - 
trials, Crock on the king's per- 
ſon, treaſon and ſedition bills, 
c. &c. It then comes to the 
2 mutiny, and ſtates as fol - 

s: | 


During the remainder of the 
year 1796, the ſyſtem continued to 


erate filently and ſecretly ; but, 
in the — * of the following 
ear, its contagious: influence was 
und to have extended to a quarter 
where it was the leaſt to be ſu- 
—_ and produced effects which 
ddenly threatened the deareſt in- 
tereſts and immediate ſafety of the 
country with the moſt imminent 


— . 

e mutiny which took place 
in the fleet, if conſidered in all its 
circumſtances, will be traced to an 


intimate connection with the prin- 


ciples and practiſes deſcribed by _ 
your committee, and furniſhes the 
moſt alarming proof of the efficacy 


of thoſe plans of ſeereſy and con- 


cert, ſo often referred to, and of the _ 
facility with which they are ap- 
plied for inflaming and heighiening 
diſcontent, (from whatever cauſe it 
proceeds,) and for converting what 
might otherwiſe produce only © 
haſty and inconfiderate breach of 
ſubordination and diſcipline, into 
the moſt - ſettled and ſyſtematic 
treaſon and rebellion. Theſe prin- 


ciples and this concert could alone 


have. produced the wide extent + 


* 
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the mutiny, and the uniformi of 


its operation in ſo many and ſuch 
diſtinct quarters. The perſons 

incipally engaged in it, even in 
its early ſtages, were many of them 
United Iriſhtnen. The mutineers 


were bound by ſecret oaths to the 


perpetration of th: peateſ crimes,, 
e 


An attempt was made to give to the 


mhips in mutiny, the name of The 


Floating Republic ;* and this at, 
tempt was countenanced both by 
papers publiſhed in France, and by 
2 paper here called The Courier,” 
which has on many occaſions ap- 


peared almoſt” equally devoted to 
be French cauſe. In ſome in- 


ſtances a diſpoſition was manifeſted 
to direct the efforts of the muti- 


neers to the object of compelling 


the government of this country to 


conclude a peace with the foreign 
enemy, and they at length even 
meditated betraying the ſſips of his 


majeſty into the hands of that 


enemy. All theſe circumſtances 
. _- combine to impreſs + your com- 
| -. -rpittee with a firm perſuafion, that 


whatever were the pretences and 
miſrepreſentations employed to ſe- 


duce from their duty a brave and 
loyal body of men; yet a ſpirit in 
itfelf ſo repugnant to the habits and 


qiſpoſitions of Britiſh failors muſt 


have had its origin in thoſe prin- 
- - cjples of foreign growth, which the 


ſocieties of the conſpirators have 


induſtrjouſly introduced into this 


country, and which they have in- 
ceſſantly laboured to diſſeminate 
among all defcriptions of men; 
but eſpecially among thoſe whoſe 
fidelity and les 


Fo 


The ſeditious 


dineſs are. moſt im- 
portant to the public ſafetṽv. A_ 
ſtriking inſtance of the deſperate 
_ extent to which theſe principles 
were carried, appears in the pro- 
ceedings of a court martial, held 
in the month of Jung 1797; an ab- 


ſtract of which your committee Jackioa with France, 8 O n 
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have thought it right to-inſert {1 
the Appendix. The opinion ſtated 
by your committee will be fill 
more confirmed by the repeated 


and atrocious attempts (bearing 


ſtill more evidently the character of 
thoſe principles in which they ori. 
ginated) which have been made in 
a great number of inſtances fince 
the general mutiny was ſuppreſſed, 
and of which it will be neceſſary 
for your committee hereafter to 
take notice. At the period nov 
referred to, theſe ſyſtematic at: 
tempts made to ſeduce both the 


Aailors and ſoldiers from their duty 


and. allegiance, / to incite them to 
mutiny, and to engage them in 
plans for the ſubverfion of govern. 
ment, had become ſo apparent aud 
frequent as to attract the imme - 
diate notice of the legiſlature. 
Among theſe attempts, that made 
by a perſon of the name of Fellows, 
convicted at atone in July 
1797, deſerves particular attention. 
The fee band. bil which he 
was proved to have diſtributed 
among the ſoldiers is inſerted in 
the appendix; and it appears from 
a letter (alſo there inſerted) wntten 
by him to Evans and Bone, tuo 
of the moſt active e da 
London Correſponding Society, 
and who have ſucceſſively filled the 
office of ſecretary to that ſocieij 
ſhortly before his arreſt, that he 
had gone to Maidſtone for the pur- 
poſe of-circulating feditious paper 
as well as of making reports of 
ſociety at Maidſtone. 2 
Projref of the Society of United 
- Irifhmen in Ireland, till the be- 
riod of the Rebellion; its inte, 
courſe with France, and ui 7 
leading Members of Societies u 
this-Country, TY 
This ſection begins by n9t'© 5 
—Treafonable correſpondence 
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Offer, through Tone, in 1796, to 
ſend a French army to Ireland. 
Mifion of Lewins to France in 
1795, Expedition of general 
Hache, concerted with lord Ed w. 
Fitzgerald and Arthur O'Connor, 
1796, Miſſions of Lewins and 
Nevin, 1797. | . 
The arreſt of ſeveral perſons in 
Ireland, and the flight of others; 
and the memorable defeat, by lord 
Duncan, of the fleet intended to 
te& the expedition fitted out 
m Holland, again diſconcerted 


After this event the French go- 
vernment appears to have repeatedly 
urged the leaders of the Iriſh union 
to immediate inſurrection; but the 


unwilling to act, until the French 
ſhould aAal have landed; and 
their opinion for a time prevailed. 
The correſpondence was in the 
mean time continued: the projects 
of rebellion and invaſion were 
ripening ; and at this period the 
hopes of the Iriſh conſpirators de- 
nved freſh encouragement from 
reports of the progreſs of new ſo- 
cities in Great Britain, formed on 
the ſame plan with themſelves, A 
regular communication was k 
up between the Iriſh and Engliſh 


England early in January 1798 ; 
and in the Porn by 
the Engliſh ſocieties to Ireland, the 
force of the United Engliſhmen (a 
ſociety which had been recentl 
_ * - _ of the united 
=, and of which a more par- 
ular account will be given e 
after) was repreſented to be con- 
„ though your committee 

ve reaſon to believe, that there 
a much exaggeration in theſe re- 
mc Arthur O'Connor, in a 
er to his brother, dated London, 


the projets of the conſpirators, 


more cautious among them- were 


$ committees, through Arthur O' Con- 
nor, who had come from Ireland to 
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13th Feb. 1798, and ſeized in lord 
Edward Fitzgerald's apartments at 


Leinſter-houſe, ſtates, ** that Scot - 


land is Iriſh all over - that the peo - 
here give no opinion, though 
it is eaſy to learn they look for a 
changer? 585g 
At a provincial meetin 
land, held on the 1ſt of February 
1798, it was ſtated to the meeting, 
by a perſon juſt arrived from Dub- 
lin, that “ the French were goi 
on with the expedition, and that it 


in Ire. 


— 


was in a greater ſtate of forwardneſs 


than was expected; but what was 
more flattering, three delegates had 
been ſent from the United Britons 


to the Iriſh National Committee, 


and from that moment the Iriſh 


were to conſider England, Scotland, 


and Ireland, all as one people, act- 
ing for one common cauſe.”” An 
addreſs was at the ſame time pro- 
duced, which, it was ſtated, the 
delegates of ' Britain bad brought 
with them to the Iriſh . National 
Committee," It was alſo ſtated, that 
the prieſt, O'Coigly, was one of 
the delegates mentioned to have 
been then lately returned from 
France; and it was added, that he, 
and another prieſt who had fled 


ept from Ireland, were. the principal 


perſons who had opened the com- 
munication withthe United Britons. 
At another provincial meetin 


held on the 25th February 1798, it 


appears to have been ſtated, that 
a delegate had arrived from France; 


that the French were uſing. every 
y endeavour to have the expedition 


7 


for Ireland completed; and that the 


Iriſh delegates came home to cauſe 
the Unjted Iriſm to put themſelves 
into a ſtate of organiſation to join 
them, as the Directory poſitively 
aſſured the Iriſh delegates that the 
expedition would ſet out for Ireland 
the end of April or the beginning 
of May.” It was alſo ſtated, that 


'* there \., 


G 
* 


Croſs field, preſident, T 
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there had been a meeting of all the 
delegates in England and Scotland 
held in London; but that their re- 


ſolutions could not be obtaiued till 


the next provincial meeting to be 


held on the acth of March, 


The addreſs, which the delegates 


of United Britons were ſo. ſtated, - 


at the-provincial meeting of the iſt 
of February 1798, to have brought 
with them to the Iriſh National 
Committee, your committee have 
inſerted in the appendia. About 
the ſame time à moſt. ſeditious 


paper, ſent from the London Cor» 


reſponding Society to the Societ 
of. United Iriſhmen, ſigned J. T 

— Evans, 
ſecretary, dated 36th January 1798, 
(alſo inſerted in the Appendix), 
was publiſhed in Ireland, in a 


paper called “ 7he Pre/5,” and the 
original ſeized in March 1798, in 


conſequence of the apprehenſion of 


Arthur O'Connor in England. 


The prieſt O' Coigly, referred to 


in theſe tranſactions, and who has 


ſidce been convicted. and executed 
at Maidſtone, was a native of Ire · 
land, and went from that country 


to Quxhaven in 1797 with another 
Iiriſhman who was obliged to fl 


from Ireland, and paſſed into H 
land at the time when the. Dutch 
fleet under Admiral de Winter was 


about to ſail, with a large body of 


troops, on an expedition deſtined 
againſt Ireland. When that fleet 


5 had ſailed without the troops, 
O Coigly and his companion, went 


to Paris, where finding themſelves 
thwarted by the jealouſy of the re- 
fident envoy from the trig, union, 
O'Coigly returned to England 
about the middle of December 
1797s and went to Ireland in 
January 1798. | 


* 


Whiln in Ireland, he appear to 


have had interviews and correſpori- 


gence wich lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
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and others of theftiſh conſpirator; 
and he returned to England about 


the middle of February 1798. 
Intelligence was totiveyed to 
government of this man's deſigns 
and particularly of his intention 
to r France, fot the pur. 
on es which afterwards appeared to 
the object of his miſſion : he wa 
therefore. narrowly watched; anl 
on the 28th of February 1798, be 
was, together with Arthur Q'Con 
nor, John Binns, Allen, and Leary, 
taken into cuſtody at Margate, in 
the attempt to obtain a paſſage to 
France. 


are detailed in the evidence on 


trial. One of the papers ſeized by 


the officers who apprehended hin 
was an addreſs from „ the Secret 
Committee of England to the E-. 


ecutive Directory of France, fe 


forth in the Appendix ; clearly de. 
monſtrating the traitorous views d 
thoſe who formed the addreſs, and 
were inſtrumental in the attempt ia 
tranſmit it to France: 

It appears alſo to your com. 
mittee, both from previous and ſob. 
ſequent information, that Arthur 
O'Connor, who had been, to tht 
moment of leaving Ireland, one 
the members of the Iriſh Dire!) 
was not only going to France in 
confidence that, when there, 
ſhould be conſidered and received 
as an accredited agent, but wa 
confidentially employed by the l 
maining members of that Di 
tory, who were at that time di 
fied with the conduct of Lewin, 
Further intercourſe between 


United Iriſhmen, the 25 


Government, and __ _ 


Societies; formation © 
Societies, and their pm. 
ings. | London 
At the -mettings ofthe Lon. 


44 


- Correſponding Society, for . 


he particular circus ' 
ſtances attending theſe __ 
i 
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two years | this time, it had 
N that the object of the 
ſociety was to form a republic, by 
the afhſtance of France. Reform 
in parliament, or even annual elec- 
tions, or univerſal, ſuffrage, were 
therefore no longer mentioned. 
Your committee dave abundant 
reaſon to believe, from the infor- 
mation laid before them, that a 
perſon of the name of Aſhley. (one 
of the perſons arxeſted in 1794), 
and who bad, for a long time, been 
ſecretary to this ſociety, was. now 
acting as their agent at Paris, 
had recently given them hopes of 
the ſuccour of à French army. 
Meetings where held to cantrive 
the means of procuring arms, to 
enable them to co- operate with a 
French force, in caſe of an invaſion. 
The leading members of the diſ- 
affected focieties were alſo. inthe 
habit of frequenting an occaſional 
meeting, which was held; at a cel- 
lar in Furnival's Inn, and was firſt 
formed for the purpoſe of reading 
the libellous and treaſonable publi- 
cation called 7he Preſs.” This 
place gradually became the reſort 
of all thoſe who were engaged the 
maſt deeply in the conſpiracy. It 
vas particularly attended by Arthur 


nr 


E 
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je uf O Connor and O'Coigly, previous 
torly fo their attempt to go over to 
a the France, and by the perſons chiefly 
„ intrumental in carrying on cor- 
cived reſpondence with the Iriſh con- 
wi ſpirators; and ſecret conſultations 
e fe vere repeatedly held there, with 
rec + view to projects which were 
ſatis thought too dangerous and. deſpe- 
* ue to be brought forward in any 


of the larger ſocieties. Amon 


rencd theſe plans was that of effecting - 
{in . inſurrection, at the ſame 
ne oment, in the .metropolis,. and 
needs | taroughout the 2 of di- 


'*Ung it to the object of ſeizi 
« alailinzting the. king, the royal 
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family, and many of the members 
of both houſes of parliament, ' An 


officer, of ſome experience in his 


jeſty's ſervice, was ſelected as 
their military leader; and ſanguine 
hopes were entertained that they 
cauld command a ſufficient force 
ta effect their deſperate purpoſe, in 
the firſt inſtance, by ſurpriſe. But 
although the apprehenfion that they 
cauld not as yet collect fufficient 
numbers to maintain and ſecure 
their advantage, appears, for the 
time, to have deterred them from 
the attempt; yet the general lan- 
guage held among theſe perfons, at 
this period, proved, that they had 
brought themſelves to the opinion 
that matters were nearly ripe for 
meaſures of open violence. 

Attempts were at the ſame time 
made to form in London, upon 
the plan of the United Iriſhmen, 
the Society of United Engliſhmen 
or United Britons, before referred 
to: and O'Coigly-and John Binns 


appear to have been leading per- 


ſons in that deſign. It was pro- 
poſed to divide this ſociety into 
four diſtricts, including à large 
part of the coaſts of this kingdom 
the moſt expoſed to invaſion : and 
it was-alſo in contemplation to 
combine the operations of this 
ſociety with thoſe of a fociety of 
United Iriſhmen ; of which your 
committee will find it neceſſary ſe- 
parately to take notice. 12 
Moſt of the ſocieties through 

England, which had uſed to cor- 
reſpond. with the London Corre- 
2 Society, had alſo aboy 
this time adopted the ſame plan of 
forming ſocieties of United Engliſt- 
men; and finding their communi- 
cations by-writing to be hazatdous, 
they avoided, as far as poſfible, the 
8 papers g uſed cyphers, 
ar my 


rious words, in the few - 
writings that paſſed between” them, 
| and 
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aud principally carried on their in- 


tercourſe by agents, who went from 
pom to place, and were recogni- 
ſed by 8 were frequently. 
changed. Many ignorant or in- 
conſiderate perfons, throughout the 
country, were gradually involved 
in theſe criminal tranſactions i and 
the influence of the deſtructive 
e from which they pro- 
ceeded was ſtill further extended 
by the eſtabliſhment- of clubs, 
among the loweſt claſſes of the 
community, which were open to 
all perſons paying one penny, and 
in which ſongs were fung, toaſts 
given, and language held of the 


Information having been re- 
ceived of a meeting of United 


- . moſt ſeditious nature. 


" Engliſhmen, to be held at a houſe 


in Clerkenwell, warrants of arreſt 
were iſſued, and ons were a 
prehended on the 18th of April 
1798. There were found upon the 
ſecretary of the London Corre- 
ſponding Society (who appears to 
have officiated as preſident at that 
meeting) the oath propoſed for the 
United Engliſhmen, ſet forth in the 
Appendix; another oath, of the 
ſame nature, was found under the 
table; and alſo a printed conſtitu · 
tion of . the Society of United 
Engliſhmen, ſet forth in the Ap- 
ndix. | [24k 
Information having alſo been re- 
ceived of an extraordinary meeting 
of the delegates and ſecretary of the 
London Correſponding Society, in- 
tended to be aſſembled at a'large 
room in Wych-ſtreet,' on the 19th 
of April 1798, the . perſons there 
aſſembled were likewiſe arreſted; 
and from the difcoveries -made'in 
conſequence of thele arreſts, - the 
connection between” the London 
Correſponding Society and the Lon 


don Society of United Engliſumen 


, * 


forming 


ferent counties in Great Britain 


It appeared, that about forty di 
viſions of United Engliſhmen tu! 
been e in London; about 
twenty of which had their regular 
places and days of meeting; and 
that _— ſimilar ſocieties were 

n different parts of the 
country, With reſpeR to theſe 
latter, it was intended that the dil. 


ſhould, reſpectively, be divided 
into diſtrifts; in each of which: 
central ſociety was to be eſtabliſhed 
in the principal town, and was to 
carry on a conſtant correſpondence, 
both with the ſmaller ſocieties i 
that diſtrict, and with the gener! 
fociety in London. And this {y{- 
tem was ſo conſtructed as to ad. 
mit af ſtill further ſub-diviſion, if 
the increaſe of numbers had been 
ſuch as the leaders hoped. 

It appears to your committee, 
that the chief progreſs made in the 
formation of ſocieties of United 
Engliſhmen was in London and the 
parts adjacent; and in Lancaſhire, 
and ſome of the Weſt of Eng- 
land aud of Wales, more imme 
diately "communicating with Lie. 
land, and in which there were ma"? 
United Iriſhmen, either as refidents 
or as fugitives from their count!) 
At Mancheſter, and in the ad- 
jacent country in particular, 
the plan of theſe contpiracies a 
extending itſelf in the moſt alarmilg 
manner; and they were much pe 
moted by the activity of the Un 
Iriſhmen,. of whom there are ye 
large numbers reſident in! the 
neighbourltiood, Great number® 
the printed copies of the * Cos, 
ſtitution of United Engliſime" 
have been diſcovered in Mu 
cheſter and the neighbour". 
and it is evident that the f 
was making great progreſs 7 1 
it was checked by the arreſt o 
veral of its leaders iu 1798. aſe 


rr 


Aw a 
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In the 


A society of United Engliſhmen 


bad been eſtabliſhed. in and about 
Mancheſter before the year 1797. 
inning of that year it. 
conſiſted of, about fifty. diviſions, 
and in the year 1798 had extended 
to about eighty. 
viſions conſiſted of not leſs than 
| bfteen members, and was again ſub- 
divided when the number of its 
members exceeded thirty-fix. This 
ſociety has been particularly active 


ch of theſe di- 


in the moſt wicked attempts to ſe- 


duce the ſoldiers in different regi- 


ments; for which, purpoſe they 


adopted a ſyſtem of more particular 


lecreſy; and it has therefore been 
difficult to diſcover the extent of 
theſe crimes ; but the general good 


every deſcription, in this kingdom, 
affords the moſt ſatisfactory proof 
that theſe diabolical practiſes have 
not been ſucceſsful in any conſi- 
derable degree. The teſt uſed for 
the ſoldiers is ſet forth in the Ap- 
pendix, In other reſpe&s the ſo- 
ety has followed the United Iriſh 
and the United Engliſh formed in 

ndon, in their conſtitution, their 


is operations have been conducted 
with the ſame myſtery, and under the 
lame direction; the whole being go- 
verned by the perſons who form the 
Committee of United Engliſhmen, 


Eogland, who are, ently, un- 
known to the reſt — oy dr of 


ve implicitly obeyed, They were 
the more induced to ac vieſce in 
this ſyſtem, and to obey implicitly 
the directions of their leaders, from 
the perſuaßon with which they ap- 
Rear to have been univerſally im- 
preſſed, that perſons of higher ſitua- 
ns in life. afforded them counte- 
8 and pecuniary aid; though, 

dn Circumſtances of caution, 


- 2.U B 0 


conduct of bis mazeſty's forces, of 


teſt, and their figns of ſecrefy; and 


ſtyled, The National Committee of- 


the ſociety, though their. dictates 
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thoſe perſons had not become actu - 
ally members of the ſociety; or, 
if they were members,, concealed 
the fact with conſiderable care, and 
did not attend the meetings, In 
ſome degree this perfuaſion may 
have been well founded; but your 
Committee are induced to think, 
that ſome art was uſed to ſtrengthen 
this impreſſion, for the purpoſe of 
giving greater encouragementto the 


members in their hopes of final 


ſucceſs. wg | 
The ſocieties in the country con- 
nected with Mancheſter have been 
formed into twelve diſtricts, each 
of which ſent-a delegate to the 
committee, called, * The County 
Committee; which appears to have 
correfponded, not only with the 
National, Committee of England, 
but alſo with the National Com- 
mittee of Ireland _ 

The intercourſe between the 
United Engliſhmen in thefe parts 
and the United Iriſh appears indeed 


to have been continual; many of 
the United Iriſh frequently padding _ 


and repaſſing between Cheſhire, or 


Lancaſhire, and Ireland, and fre- 


quently viũti 


the Engtiſh ſocie-. 
ties. Among t 


perfons who have 


been thus travelting from one coun- 


try to the other, your committee 
bave remarked O'Coigly, who te- 
peatedly vifited Mancheſter, Stock- 

rt, and otber places in the neigh- 

urhood; and particularly in the 
year 179% when he was received 
with marked attention. He came 
there again in 1798, on his return 
from Ireland, after his journey into 


France before mentioned. He then 


wore a military dreſs, and paſſed by 
the name of captain Jones, the ſame 
appellation by which he was intro- 
duced, by Arthur O'Connor, to Mr. 
H. Bell, of Charter-houſe ſquare, 


from whoſe houſe O'Connor took 


his departure, previous to his arreſt | 
' S at 


—_— 


do the moſt diſtant 


- 
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- at Deal. The accounts which have 


been obtained of his converſation 


and conduct at Mancheſter. leave 


no room to doubt the objects of 
bis different journeys between Great 
Britain, Ireland, and France, and 
particularly of his intended journey 
to France, which was prevented by 
his arreſt; and there appears al 
_ little, reaſon to doubt, that many, 
both of the United Engliſhmen and 


United Iriſh, at Mancheſter and in 


its neighbourhood, were aware of 

the general purport at leaſt of his 

miſſion, and anxiouſly expected that: 
aſſiſtance from France, of which 
they received, from him, very ſtrong. 
alumnces,.” > 

The ſaciety at Mancheſter ſeems 
to have been, the central ſociety of 
an extenſive diſtrict, and to have 
been managed by a very zealous and 
active committee. It frequently 
ſent delegates to places in the neigh- 
dourheod, and to various parts of 
| Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, Nottingham- 
mire, and Cheſhire. Gage: corre» 
 ſpandence appears to have extended 

255 parts of England, 

as well as Edinburgh and Glaſgow. 

Liverpool alſo became the ſeat of 
another central ſociety, preſiding 
over a ſurrounding diſtrict, and cor- 

reſponding with other preg Eng- 

land, and withScotlan . 
and different emiſſaries, ſome of 
whom were foreigners, about this 
time were ſent - through; various 
parts of the kingdom, for the pur- 

poſe of aſcertaining. the numbers. 
and diſpoſitions of the ſocieties of 

United Engliſh and United Iriſh. 

_ - {The Report then defcribes the 
Yaciety of United Scotſmen reſem- 
bling the others already mentioned; 

and aſter lating ſome facts, to ſhow- 

the deſign of the naval, mutineers 
to carry the men of war into an 
enemy's port; it concludes as fol- 


their conduct on ſhore has not been 


formidable, particularly at the pte. 


the alarming circumſtance of the! 


racy. One of theſe forms has 


* 5 
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- While theſe proceedings of the 
United lriſumen in the fleet exhibit 
{a dreadful à picture of their (an- 
guinary deſigns, and of the fimilz 
rity of their views and principles to 


thoſe which have produced ſo much 
calamity and bloodſhed in Ireland, 


leſs deſerving of the moſt ſerious 
attention. Your committee have 
na heſitation in ſtating, on the 
cleareſt proof, ſtrongly confirmed 
by recent cireumſtances, that among 
the various bodies enliſted, in any 
part of Great Britain, for the pur- 
poſes of ſedition and treaſon, the 
ſocieties which have been formed 
by the United Iriſhmen in this 
country are in all reſpects the molt 


ſent moment; whether confidered 
with a view to their combination, 
their actual numbers, or the atro- 
cious nature of the deſigns, of whic! 
they are preparing, in a very ſhort 
time, to attempt the execution, in 
direct co-operation with France. 
The danger .to be apprehended 
from theſe ſocieties is much ia- 
creaſed, from the conſtant comm 
nication which they maintain with 
the ſocieties in Ireland; their mu. 
tual confidence in each other; ant 
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being, at this moment, ſubject to 
the ſame ſecret direction, and 


ſame chiefs. 2 
- Thefe ſdeieties have been infl 
tuted not only in London, but !! 
different parts of the country, ? 
have formed themſelves into ſubs 
diviſions; In the Appendix are if” 
ſerted printed forms of certificate? 
of election to the ſociety, _ 
were ſeized among the papers o 


perſon long engaged in this coal 


framed: for a London —_ | 
The other appears to relate , 
ſociety called an External 7 


— 


Tue impreſ 


* 
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eſſion of the ſeal on the 
former of them is the fame with 
that of the ſeal found in the cuſtody 


of Lord Edward Fitzgerald when 


he was apprehended. T he reference 
in theſe certificates to the conſti- 
tution and the teſt confirm the 
unqueſtionable information which 
your committee have received, 
that theſe ſocieties form a part of 
the dreadful ſyſtem which was un- 
happily eſtabliſhed in Ireland. The 
conſtitution of the United Iriſhmen, 
ſuch as it was acted upon in Ire- 
land, appears to regulate their pro- 
ceedings; and copies of this con- 
ſtitution have been found in the 
poſſeſſion - of © perſons principally 


concerned in promoting thefe meet- 


ings. The views which they enter- 


+ tain at this moment, and the ſan- 


guine hopes with which they look 
to their accompliſhment, are appa- 
rent in an inflammatory and trea- 
ſonable paper recently found at one 
of theſe meetings, of which go- 
vernment had received intelligence, 
and the perſons preſent at which 
were conſequently apprehended. 
This paper is inſerted in the Ap- 
pendix. Other papers, ſeized at 
the ſame meeting, ftrongly confirm 
the account which your committee 
have received, that a mode has lately 
deen adopted by theſe ſocieties 
(imilar to that practiſed both in 
Ireland and Scot and) of keeping 
the accounts of the ſociety, by ſub- 
ſtituting different numbers for the 
names of the members. Your com- 
— — = not immaterial 
lert in the ndix a copy of 
2 card, eich has on 
= in the poſſeſion- of different 
berlons, and, particularly, among 
ther ſeditious papers, in that of A 
_ recently apprehended, who 
© is reafon to believe has been 
lately choſen to act as general 
— to the different ſocieties 
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of United Iriſumen now in Lon- 
don.— The perſon named in this 
card, and the tranſaction to which 
it relates, are ſuch as to require no 
comment; | 1 
Your committee have received 
different accounts of the numbers 
of this ſociety ; but; though their 
force is probably exaggerated by 
themſelves, for evident reaſons, 
there is ſufficient ground for be- 
lieving that their numbers haye 
been long conſiderable. Many Iriſh, 
ordinarily reſident here, ehiefly 
among the loweſt claſſes of the 
community, haye been gradually 
induced to become members of this 
ſociety. But the moſt active part 
conſiſts of thoſe Iriſh rebels who 
have fled to this country; rendered 
deſperate by their crimes, not daring 
to return to Ireland, and either un- 
able to make their way to the 
countries ſubject to France, or not 
receiving ſufficient encouragement 
to attempt it, they remain here, 
waiting for the opportunity of exe - 
cuting thoſe violent and deſperate 
projects to which. they have be- 
come familiar. And they appear to 
be under the direction of ſome per - 
ſons of a higher claſs, who ſome- 
times furniſh pecuniary aid, and 
form the committee, by means of 
which a conſtant correſpondence is 
carried on, through burgh, 
with France. : | 
Among theſe plans, there is good 
rea ſon to believe, that early in 1998 
it was ſeriouſly, in agitation. among 
the conſpirators in Ireland, to con- 
vey, in ſmall veſſels, from Ireland 
to England, à great number of 
United Iriſhmen, and to land them 
on different parts of the coaſt, with 
inſtructions to divide themſelves , 
into ſmall bodies, and to endeavour 
to make their way to the capital in 
the manner leaſt liable to ſ aſvicion, 
under .the diſguiſe of thoſe trades 
. (N) and 
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and occupations in which the Iriſh 
commonly reſorting hither are prin- 
cipally N Their object is 
repreſented to have been that of 
D with the Correſpond- 
ing Society, in effecting an inſur- 
rection in London, at the time of 
the rebellion breaking out in Ire- 
land, for the purpoſe of diſtracting 
the military force, and preventing 
reinforcements being ſent to that 
country; and the plan is ſaid to 
ave failed from the Correſponding 
ociety ſhrinking from the execu- 
tion of it, About the fame 
andther project was ſecretly farmed 
(of Which your committee have 
received more diſtin information) 
for collecting at one point a choſen 
body of the moſt determined from 
among the United Iriſh hots e 
on the River Thames, to whom a 
new oath of ſecreſy, obedience, 
and fidelity, was to be adminiſtered, 
Large rewards were to be promiſed, 
They were to be kept wholly igno- 
rant of the preciſe ſervice they 
were intended to perform, till the 


was to take place as ſoon as an at- 
tack on fome part of the coaſt was 
announced on. the part of the 
French. They were then to be 
Privately armed with daggers, to be 

put under leaders of known talents 
and courage, and formed into three 
diviſions, and were to make an at- 
tack, by ſurpriſe, at the ſame mo- 
ment, on both Houſes of Parlia- 
b ports on the Tower, and on the 

bank. 1 ot 
The intelligence obtained from 
time to time by government, xe- 
ſpecting the proceedings and plans 
of the conſpirators, the ſeizure and 
detention of ſome of the intended 


or reluctance of ſome of the parties 
concerned, prevented any open at- 
tempt to realiſe theſe extravagant 


iod 


moment of its execution, which 


leaders, and perhaps the timidity , 
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deſigns, when they were firſt in 


contemplation. © | 
But, notwithſtanding the conti- 
nuance of every precaution, and 
although theſe conſpirators cannot 
be ignorant of the prepared and 
formidable force, and the deter- 
mined ſpirit and general loyalty 
with which ſuch an enterprite 
would be immediately reſiſted, your 
committee have received undoubt- 
ed proof that plans of this nature 
are now, more than ever, in agita- 
tion. Attempts are actually making, 
by agents from Ireland, to concert 
with the French government the 
time for a freſh and general inſur- 
rection in Ireland. Intelligence has 
been received, that in the ports 
of France the utmoſt diligence 1s 
uſed in preparing another expedi- 
tion to co- operate with the rebel 
in that kingdom. The time fot 
making this attempt ſeems to be in 
a great meaſure fixed. The expec- 
tation which appears to be generally 
entertained among the traitors in 
Ireland tallies, in this reſpect, with 
the intelligence which has been laid 
before your committee; and this 
expectation bas been particularly 
communicated from thence tothelf 
confederates in this country. 
ſeems to be intended, at the fame 
time, to attempt a diverſion bY 
another French force on differen! 
arts of the coaſts of this kingdom. 
he manner in which ſuch exper 
tions are likely to be calculated to 
advance the ends of the conſpin- 
tors, both in Great Britain an Ire- 
land, and the ſpecies of warfare 
which the French have had in con 
templation, will be ſufficiently ec 
dent from a reference to the 1. 
ſtructions of Tate, who was! 
riſoner in Wales (which are pri” 
in the Appendix to the Report 9 


laſt ſeſſion on the yy" ＋ 
to 
ſoners of * * Humbert 
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Humbert, w bo commanded theforce the receptacle of thoſe diſaffetted : 


which landed laſt year in Ireland, perſons who have fled from Great 
and who had alſo been deſtined to Britain or Ireland, either from ap- 
command an expedition again prehenſion of the canſequences of 
Cornwall, which are inſerted in the the treaſonable practiſes in which 
Appendix to this Report, For the they have been engaged, or for th 

purpoſe of co-operating with theſe purpoſe of afliſting the conſ 3 
attempts, and particularly with the carried on againſt their, reſpective 
fame, view as that to which the countries; and with the latter view 
meaſures before enumerated were it has been the centre of a corre- 


directed in the beginning of 1798, ſpondence, which has long ſubſiſted 


that of preventing, if pofible, re- among the Britiſh and Iriſh ſocie- 


inforcements being ſent-from hence ties e abiiſhed at that place, as well 


to Ireland, It is alſo part of the as in London aud Paris; and this 


plan, that an effort ſhould be made correſpondence with Great Britain 


to create an inſurreftion in the me- and Ireland bas frequently been 
tropolis, and in ſome other parts of covered by the,ptetence of eqm- 
the kingdom where theſe ſocieties mercial tranſactions, or of compꝛu- 
are moſt. numerous. Your com- nicating intelligence Fo the pe 
mittee are fully . confident, \that newſpapers,” ..... 2 4200 
while plans of this nature continue Hamburgh bas alſo been. the re, 
to be traced and known, and while ſort of the lalected of every other 
government , retains the means country, whoſe, intrigues are; gn. 
which it at preſent poſſeſſes, ſuch ſtantly directed to the 'qbjett of 
wild * projects may be ſpreading the principles of Jacobi. 
expected to lend only to conſe- niſm in Holficio and the north of 


uences deſtructive to their authors. Germany, and generally in 1 7 
Man 


But your committee are at the ſame northern parts of Europe. 
time ſo, forcibly ſtruck with the emiſſaries, Engliſh, Scotch, an 


Lier they have had of this part of Iriſh, bave been dif} tched from 


the ſyſtem, and with, the peculiar time to time from Hamburgh 
dauger continually ariſing — Great Britain „„ to 
yo of United Iriſhmen, kick various parts of the Continent, as 
they deem to be in its nature in- circumſtances required. There has 
compatible with the ſecure main- recently been eſtabliſhed at Ham- 
tenance of public tranquillity, that burgh, Altona, and the neighbour- 
— have thought it neceſſary to hood, a ſociety called © The Philan- 
bring it thus diſtinctly under the hropic Society,” for the purpoſe of 
Rar conſideration of the correſpondence with the, republi- 
ouſe. dans of all countries, upon the plan 
** Societies at Hamburgh. of the Correſponding Societies eſta- 
a addition to this maſs of trea · bliſhed in Great Britain and Ireland; 
on, in Great Britain and in Ireland, and whoſe avowed object is the re- 
Jour committee fiud, that, for the form of all kingdoms and ſtates. 
Payee of more convenient com- Theleading members of this ſociety, 
— between France and who direct all. the reſt, compoſe; a 
lime 1 4 committee of United committee of about twenty perſons, 
h "—_ has been formed at Ham- Britiſh, French, Dutch, and Ger- 
YIrga, That place has long been” mans, The members of the ſub- 


«us 
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ordinate ſocieties at Hamburgh and 
Altona are all under the controul 
of the committee 1 ve ſo- 
ciety before mentioned: This com- 
mittee conſtantly correſponds with 
Great Britain and Ireland, and all 
parts of Germany. It has ſecreta- 
ries ſkilled in different languages, 
and correſponding agents in diffe- 


rent towns, particularly in London. 


It may become a formidable engine 
in the hands of the French Direc- 
tory, and it appears to be making 
conſiderable 1 4h but there is 
reaſon to hope. that it bas at length 
attracted the notice of the govern- 
ments df thoſe places. 2 
" Upon a view of all the circum- 
ſtances which have come under the 
conſideration of your committee, 
they are deeply impreſſed with the 
conviftion, That the ſafety and 
8 of theſe kingdoms have, 
At different periods, from the year 
tot to the preſent time, been 
brought into imminent hazard, by 

the traitorous Jn and practices 
of ſocieties, acting upon the prin- 
| Copies, and devoted to the views, 

of. our inveterate foreign enemy: 


That although the ſociety of co-operation of France, 4 —, 


United Iriſumen in Ireland has 


alone been enabled to attain its full 


ſtrength and maturity, yet the ſo- 
cieties inſtituted on fimilar princi- 
| ples in this country had all an un- 

doubted tendency to produce ſimĩlar 
effects, if they had not been checked 
by the general demonſtrations of the 
zeal and ſpirit of - his majeſty's 
faithful ſubje&s, and by the timely 
and judicious uſe of thoſe extraor- 


dinary powers which Parliament 


has, in its wiſdom, from time to 
time confided to his majeſty's go- 
vernment: n 

That, either directly or indirect. 
ly. a continual intereourſe and con- 
nection have been maintained be- 


„ 
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tween all theſe ſocieties in Great 
Britain affd Ireland; and that the 
real objects of the inſtigators of 
theſs proceedings, in both king - 
doms, were no other than the en- 
tire overthrow of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, the general confiſcation 
of property, and the erection of a 
democratic republic, founded on 
the ruins of all religion, and of 
all political and'civil ſociety, and 
framed after the model of France, 

The vigorous refiſtance oppoſed 
to the rebellion in Ireland, the ſuc- 
ceſs of the meaſures which have 
deen employed for detecting and 
defeating the deſigns of the con- 
ſpirators here, and the general and 
ardent ſpirit of loyalty and attach- 
ment to the laws and conftitution, 
have hitherto counteracted the pro- 
greſs of the miſchief, and averted 
* danger; but even theſe 
circumſtances by no means appear 
to your committee to juſtify the 
hope that the miſchief is eradicated, 
or the danger paſſed, | 
The principles and views of the 
conſpirators remain unchanged. 
Their reliance on the affiftance and 


they expect ultimately to effect their 
purpoſe, continues undiminiſh 
And the ſyſtem. of thoſe ſecret {o- 
cieties, which are at once the in. 
flruments of ſeditious conſpiracy a 
home, and the channel of treaſon- 
able correſpondence with Francs, 
though in many parts broken 
Interrupted; is by no means 
ſtroyed.” , 
* Your committee have alread} 
referred to the poſitive informa”, 
laid before them, ſtating _— 
preparations are now making,“ 
1 vigour and exefti0” 
in ſome of the ports of r 
for the invaſion o this court. 
ef kreland. The #Qivity of © 


tious and treaſonable ſocieties, in 
their correſpondence with France; 
and in their endeavours to gain 
proſelytes here, keeps pace with the 
preparations of the enemy; and 
the principle of ſecreſy, general 
enforced by unlawful oaths, whic 
is the great characterĩſtic of theſe 
ſocieties, - peculiarly fits them for 
the moſt deſperate enterpriſes, and, 
by holding out a proſpect of ſecu- 
rity, increaſes the means of ſeduc- 
tion. It has, at the ſame time, an 
obvious tendency to elude detec- 
tion in the firſt inſtance, and to 
defeat legal inquiry in the next. 
To this 2 in the 
opinion of your committee, ſuch 
further meaſures as Parliament in 
its wiſdom may think fit to adopt 
for the public ſafety, ſhould be 
more immediately and deciſively 
pointed. | 

Your committee have ſeen, with 
ſatisfaction, the powers which, in 
conformity to the ancient practiſe 
and true principles of the conſti- 
tution, have from time to time, as 
the urgency required, been confided 
to his 4 government; and 
they feel it their duty particularl 
to remark, that the power of arreſt- 
ing and detaining ſuſpected perſons 
(a remedy ſo conſtantly reſorted to 
by our anceſtors in all caſ#s of tem- 
rary and extraordinary danger) 
under the preſent new and 


found particularly efficient, It bas 
greatly interrupted and impeded the 
correlpondence with the enemy, 
ad has checked, from time to 
= progreſs and communi- 
ot ſedition and treaſon at 
dome. But from articular cir- 
cumſtances, which have come un- 
der the obſervation of your com- 
mittee in the courſe of their in- 
quiry, feel it their duty to 


dewark, that the good effects of 


unprecedented circumſtances, been 
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this meaſure would be rendered 
more complete, and the public 
tranquillity better ſecured, if the 
leading perſons who have been, or 
may - hereafter, detained on 
ſuſpicion of treaſonable practiſes, 
| hereafter be kept in cuſtody 
in places ſufficiently diſtant from 
the metropolis. | | * 
- The whole of the ſecret infor · 
mation which has been laid befo 
your committee has ſtrongly con- 
firmed them in their opinion of the 
neceſſity of coufiding theſe extra- 
ordinary powers to bis majeſty's 
overnment; and the very circum- 
* which created this neceſſity, 
and which continue at this time to 
operate more powerfully than ever, 
have rendered it their peculiar duty 
to abſtain from diſclofio „ In its 
full extent, the particular informa- 
tion, of which they have ſtated to 
the Houſe the general reſult, an&.0n 


- which their judgment is founded; 


but they truſt that they have ſaid 
before the Houſe ſufficient grounds 
to jultify their perſuaſion, that the 
multiplied and various attempts, by 
which the enemies to their country 
carry on their dangerous conſpira- 
cies, can only be defeated by a 
correſponding vigilance on the part 
of government, and_by the exer- 
ciſe of ſuch additional powers as 
may from time to time be intruſted . 
to it by Parliament, and may be beſt 
adapted to the peculiar exigency of 
the moment. And although your 
committee do not think it any part 
of their province to ſuggeſt parti- 
cular meaſures, the confideration of 
which muſt be left to the wiſdom 
of parliament, they cannot forbear 
particularly and earneſtly preſſing 
their unanimous. opinion, that the 
ſyſtem of ſecret ſocieties, the eſta- 
bliſhment of which has, in other - 
countries, uniformly preceded the 
aggreſſion of France, and, by faci- 
f N 3) litating 
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brgting the progreſs of her pringi- 
- ples, has prepared the way for her 
ars cannot be ſuffered to exiſt in 
theſe kingdoms, compatibly KO 
the ſafety of their government an 
conſtitution, and with their ſecurity 
pint foreign force and domeſtic 
„„ 
Your committee have great ſatis- 
faction in addi 
ing and formidable evil can be ef- 
fectually repreſſed, and if the ſame 
{tem of vigilance and precaution, 
which has been ſucceſsfully adopted 
for ſome years paſt, is bored to 
there is every reaſon to look forward 
Vith confidence to the ultimate diſ- 
appointment and defeat of the pro- 
jects which have been ſo long pur- 
ſued by our foreign and domeſtic 
enemies, Impreſſed with a juſt 
ſenſe of the bleſſings enjoyed under 
our happy conſtitution, which diſ- 
tinguiſh this country from every 
nation in Europe, all ranks and 
conditions of ſ,ciety have ſhown 
theirdetermination to preſerve thoſe 
ble ſſings entire, and have ſtood for- 
ward with a becoming ardour and 


alacrity in their defence. While 


this laudable ſpjrit continues to per- 
vade every part of the kingdom, 
and while the wiſdgm of the legiſ- 
lature encourages and directs its 
exe tions for the public ſafety, your 
committee entertain a full con- 
viction that the religion, the laws, 
and the conſtitution of Great Bri- 
' tain, and with them the intereſts 
and happineſs of all claſſes of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, will, in the midſt 


of ſurrounding danger and cala- 


- mity, and in ſpite of every machi. 
nation at home or abroad, reſt, un- 
der the protection of Divine Pro- 
vidence, on the ſureſt baſis, ſecured 
by the energy and firmneſs of the 

government, and by the courage, 
the patriotiſm, and the virtue of. 

the nation. | 


that if this grow-. 
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Proteſt againſl the Bill enabling hi 

ajrfty to arręſt and detain Perſons 

Suſpetted of conſpiring againſt hit 
erſon and Goviriment. 


_ Dis$enTIENT, | 
1ſt, Becauſe the exiſtence of 2 
conſpiracy, of an extent ſo formida- 
ble, and of a nature ſo complicated, 
that the public diſcloſure of the evi- 
dence neceſſary to the conviction 
of one conſpirator might enable his 
accomplices to aſcertain the infor- 
mation of government, and to elude 
the juſtice of the country, can alone 
conſtitute” a neceſſity ſufficient to 
11 a peer of Parliament in af- 
enting to any ſuſpenſion of the 
habeas corpus. 
_ 2dly, Becauſe no meaſures have 
been taken to make ſuch neceſlity 
apparent. | i 
- 3dly, Becauſe if, from private in- 
formation, or from the general cir- 
cumſtances of the coyntry, the 
Houſe were convinced that ſuch 
neceffity did actually exiſt, it would, 
nevertheleſs, be more conſonant 
with the uſages, and leſs derogatory 
to the dignity, of Parliament, to pro- 
duce ſubſtantial documents, ratber 
than the ſuggeſtions of miniſters, of 
the yague 10 picions of individuals, 
in juſtification of ſo extraordinary 
a meaſure. : 
athly, Becauſe the alarms of mi, 
niſters are always to be receive 
with miſtruſt by. the legiſlature, 
when the remedy. propoſed & a 
extenſion of their ow” and 2 
diminution of the. liberty of tht 
ſubject. 1 10 2 
erhly, Becauſe theſe principles 
of , ales, applicable to all 20 
appear to me to be peculiarly ſo ny 
the preſent, when a ſyſtem of g 
vernment by alarm has been 1 
to year after year, and power, wr | 
lar to thoſe required by 
been obtained on the ſcore 7 2 
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. 
—— which ſubſequent events 
ve refuted; a memorable exam- 
ple of which occurred in the years 
1794 and 1795, when a number of 
perſons detained ,under the pro- 
viſions of a bill fimilar to this, 
were all either liberated without 
trial, or acquitted by a verdi& of 
their country. 
6th, Becauſe the danger of an in- 


vaſion (the pretence for ſuſpending 


the habeas corpus laſt ſeſhon) ex- 
iſts no-longer. And it is ſubverſive 
of that mutual confidence which 
ſhould ſubſiſt between the govern- 
ment and the governed, to requite 
with diſtruſt in their diſpoſitions, 
and a continual ſuſpenſion of one 


of the moſt eſſential ſafeguards of 


their liberty, the affections of the 
people, manifeſted in their late ex- 
ertions at the moment of alarm, 
and in the cheerfulageſs with which 
they have ſubmitted, to burthens 
unparalleled in their preſſure, and 


now confeſſedly unequal in their 


operation. 7 
(Signed) HOLLAND. 
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March 16. 


By the Kino, A PROCLAMATION. 
GEORGE R. 


hereas we have reaſon to ap- 
prehend that divers perſons, en- 
gaged in the — 2 piracy 
againſt us in our kingdom of Ire- 
land, which-lately manifeſted itſelf 
" open acts of rebellion and war 
*ganſt us in our ſaid kingdom, 
ve not abandoned their treaſon- 
able defigns againſt us; and, act. 
hs in concert with our foreign 
<mies, are preparing to aſſiſt our 
2 enemies in an invaſiom of our 
'Ngdoms, and for that purpoſe are 
endeavourin to incite and ſtir up 


llon and war againſt in this 
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kingdom: we have, therefore, 
thought it neceſſary, for the my 
of our kingdoms, to prevent 

perſons eng in ſuch treaſon- 
able defigos fling from our 
ſaid kingdom of Ireland into this 
kingdom: and we do, for that pur- 
poſe, by and with the advice of 
our privy council, order, and do 
hereby ſtrictly charge and com- 
mand, that, from and after the 
20th day of March inſt. no perſon 
whatſoever be permitted to T.. 
from our ſaid kingdom of Ireland 
into this kingdom, except ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhall be in our ſervice, and 
actually ſo employed; and ſuch 


. as ſhall obtain a paſſport 
0 


r that purpoſe from our lord lieu - 
tenant of our ſaid kingdom of Ire- 
land, his chief or under ſecretaries, 
the mayor, or other chief _ 
trate of ſome city or town in Ire · 
land, or one of our general officers 
commanding our forces within the 
ſeveral diſtricts in our ſaid king- 


dom: and, by and with advice 
_ aforeſaid, we do further order, and 


hereby ſtrictly charge and com- 
mand, that no perſon whatſoever 
(except as aforeſaid), coming from 
our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, be 
permitted to land- in this kingdom, 
without our licenſe for that pur- 
ſe firſt obtained; and that all 
uch perſons (expept as aforeſaid), 
who ſhall land, or attempt to land, 
in this kingdv m, without ſuch li- 
cenſe as afoy-ſaid, ſhall be forth- 
with taken into cuſtody, and de- 
tained in caſtody until our pleaſure 
ſhall be farther known: and we do 
further order and require, that all 
perſonf having ſuch paſſports as 
aforeſaid ſhall produce the ſame to 
ſome officer af our cuſtoms, at the 
port or place to which ſuch perſon 
ſhall come, before ſuch perſons 
ſhall. be permitted to land at ſuch 
(N 4) port 
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por or place: and we do hereby, my in motion towards the place of 
y and with the advice aforeſaid, its deſtination, as now ſettled by 
ſtrictly enjoin, require, and com- mutual conſent. His majeſty there- 
mand, all and fingular juſtices of fore thinks it right to acquaint the 
the peace, mayors, ſheriffs, bailiffs, houſe of commons, that the pecu- 
conſtables, and all other our officers niary conditions of this treaty will 
and ſubjects, to uſe their utmoſt oblige his «majeſty to pay the ſum 
endeavours for the due execution of two hundred and twenty-five 
of theſe our commands. ' © thouſand pounds in ſtipulated in- 
- Given at our court at St. James's, ſtalments, as preparation money; 
the 15th day of March, one and to pay a manthly ſublidy of 

thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, az 
_ ninety-nine, in the thirty-ninth well as to engage for a farther pay- 
Fear of our reign. ment, at the rate of thirty-ſeven 
GOD SAVE THE KING. thouſand five hundred pounds per 
2 3 month! whieh payment is not to 


a 


— — 


S 7727 take place till after the concluſion 
Mefage from his Majeſty delivered ta of a peace made by common con- 

P arliament, June 6. ſent. ; 
_ GEORGE R. His majeſty relies on the zeal and 
His majeſty thinks proper to ac- public ſpirit of his faithful com- 
udint this houſe, that he had ſome mons, to enable him to make good 
time ſince concluded an eventual theſe engagements, 
engagement with his good brather And his majeſty being deſirous 
and ally, the'emperor of Ruſſia, for of continuing to afford the neceſ- 
employing forty-five thouſand men fary ſuccours to his ally, the queen 
againſt the common enemy in ſuch of Portugal, as well as to give 
manner as the ſtate of affairs in timely — effectual aſſiſtance at this 
Europe at that period appeared to important conjuncture to the Swils 
render moſt advantageous. The cantons for the recovery af their 
change of circumſtances which has ancient liberty and independence, 
ſince ariſen, having rendered a dif- and to make every other exertion 
ferent application of that force more for improving to the utmoſt the ig 
defirable, his majeſty has recently nal advantages which, by the bleſ. 
had the ſatisfaction to learn, that the ſing of God, have attended the 
views of the emperor of Ruſſia in operations of the combined arms 
that reſpe& are entirely conforma- on the Continent, ſince the com- 
ble to his own. But his majeſty mencement of the preſent cam- 
has not yet received any account gn; recommends it alſo to the 
that the formal engagements to that hauſe of commons to enable his 
effect have been regularly conclud- majeſty to enter into ſuch farther 

ed. He has, however, the fatisfac- engagements, and to take ſuch 
tion of knowing that the ſame no as may be heſt adapted | 
promptitude and zeal in ſupport of to the exigency of affairs, and mo 
the common cauſe, which his ally likely, by continued perſeverauce 
has already manifeſted in a manner and vigour, to complete the ge. 
ſo honourable to himſelf, and ſo: neral deliverance of Europe w_ 
ſignally beneficial to Europe, have the inſupportable tyranny of 7 
induced him already to put this ar- French republic. * 
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- the Militia Reduction Bill. 
Diſſentient, July 10. 
Becauſe the meaſures preſcribed 
by the bill are deſtructſve of the 
conſtitutional force of the conntry, 


by making the militia ballot a fund 


for the ſupply, and its diſcipline 
2 drill. for the accommodation of 
other corps, and by degrading its. 
officers to the humiliating ſituation 
of commanding the miſerable rem- 
nants of their regiments rejected by 
recruiting ſerjeants of the line. 
Becauſe the ſubverſion of this 
conſtitutional force muſt be the ine 
vitable conſequence, as it is proba - 
bly the object of theſe meaſures ; 
for it cannot be imagined that gen- 
tlemen of property (ſuch as are 
required by the ſtill remainin 
wreck of the militia laws) ſhoul 
hereafter come forward in times of 
difficulty and danger, with à zeal 
aud patriotiſm fo much applauded, 
and ſo bitterly inſulted; that men 
of the higheſt conſideration and 
fortune, ſuch as aloye can form 
a conſtitutional force, ſhould quit 
their domeſtic comforts and family 
occupations without perſonal view 
or profeſſional allurements, to Fi 
2 ſtation fo degrading to them as 
that of drill ſerjeants for the army : 
but excluſive of this great and in- 
uperable objection, we conſider 
this bill as framed under circum- 
ſtances of groſs inattention- to the 
public intereſt, to private rights of 
various deſcriptions, aud to the 
cleareſt and moſt important prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution; and we 
ſhould eſteem ourſelves negle&ful 
of our own characters, as well as 
deficient in public duty, if we did 
not record our marked and unre- 


dangerous tendency: : firſt 
decauſe the promoters of this bill 


have, coutrary to every principle 


Protefl againſt the third Reading of 


= reprobation of à meaſure of fo 
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of common juſtice, eſtabliſhed an 


arbitrary proportion, by which the 


reſpective counties are hereafter to 
be burthened with the expenſe of- 
raifing their future militia, deviating 
from the eſtabliſhed ſcale, approv 
and ſanctioned by the act of the 
twenty · ſixth and thirty-ſeventh of 
the king, without any grounds laid 
before parliament, by which the 
juſtice of ſuch deviation could be 
eſtimated, though 'in a few days, 
and with no expenſe. The annual 
liſt for the county ballots returned 
to the lieutenants, of each county, 
and directed (by the twenty-fixth _ 
of Geo. III. chap. 107, clauſe go.) 
to be tranſmitted to the ſecretary 
of ſtate, would, without error, 
have produced a correct ſcale. 
Secondly, Becauſe all militia 
men, not arriving (after their in- 
rolment) at their reſpective regi- 
ments at the exact time, contained 
in any order which may be given 
to them, are declared to be de- 
ſerters, liable to be taken from ſer- 
vice in the militia for five years 
within the kingdom, and condemn- 
ed to ſerve in regiments of the line 
for life in any part of the world, 
by ſentence of a regimental court- 
martial, where neither the judges 
nor the witneſſes are upon oath; 
and by an additional injuſtice, the 
county, which paid the ſervice of 
2 _ is liable to — further 
Cc of ſupplying his place. | 
f Thirdly, . e the difficulties 
and embarraſſments which men 
inrolled te ſerve in the militia are 
expoſed to by this bill, are ſo ob- 
viouſly cruel and unjuſt, that it 
affords no flight ground of ſuſpi- 
cion that they are intended to pro- 
mote "the. recruiting the regular 
rces from the militia, by the 
forced deſertions of the unfortu- 
nate individuals who ſhall be en- 
gaged in the militia ſervice; for the 
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man, as ſoon as he is inrolled, per- 
haps many hundred miles from his 
regiment, is ordered to join it; but 


by this bill no pay is to commence, 


nor allowance to be granted, till he 
actually joins his regiment; he is 
deprived of all former ſources of 
ſubfittence, and is not entitled to 
the means of preſent ſupport ; 
Plunder of charity aloae can main- 
rain him on the-road, and if, under 
all theſe unſurmountable difficul- 
ties, he does not arrive within the 


time limited in his orders, he is 


liable to be treated as a deſerter. 
© Fourthly, Becauſe by this bill 
tle regiments of militia are invited 
to a ſtate cf diſorder and mutiny 
by. anticipation, as the bill has 
blicly declared that deſertion 
efore the period of its paſſing into 
a law was to be made an offence 
not neceſſarily followed by puniſh- 
ment, but that every man may, by 
ſach, deſertion,, take leave of ab- 
ſence- till Auguſt, if by that time 
he ſhall inliſt in the public ſervice; 
the bill encourages immediate de- 
ſertion from à ſervice to which the 
man had ſworn fidelity; and the 
King is empowered to authoriſe the 
deſerter's entrance into another 


ſervice diſcharged from any claim 


by the militia regiment to which 
he belongs. | 
Fifthly, Becauſe by this bill the 
moſt important and incontrover- 
tible principle of the conſtitution is 
flagrantly impeached. Whether it 
3s legal or not to appropriate public 
money, by an order of the commiſ- 
fioners of the treaſury, and levy. 
money on the land owners by a. 
fimilar order, without conſent of 
parliament, is ſtated by the bill as 
a matter of doubt entertained by 
parliament; and on the grounds of 
this pretended doubt, a- clauſe of 
indemnity is intreduced, of which. 
the title of the bul. pave no intima» 
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tion, and to which the attention 
of the legiſlature had not been di- 
rected, 

In this general neglect, over- 
throw, and denial of private juſtice, 
publie principles, and national 
rights, it is not to be wondered at 
that little attention ſhould be paid 
to the feelings of individuals, how- 
ever called by their country to 


ſtations of conſiderable confidence 


and truſt; yet we cannot but ex- 
preſs our diſapprobation of the 
grating directions to commandisg 
officers of militia regiments to 
crimp for another ſervice their 
aſſociates and fellow ſoldiers, and 
become at once the inſtruments 
both of their own diſgrace, and 
of that of the militia eſtabliſh 
ment to which they are zealoully 
attached, | 

CARNARVON, 

| Rapxor, 

WEeNnTwoarTH FITZWILLIAN, 
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Speech of his Majeſty in provoguing 
Parliament, Wedneſday, July 12. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Fhe favourable appearances 
which 1 announced to you at the 


commencement of the preſent ſeſ- 


ſion have ſince been followed by 
ſuccefſes beyond my moſt ſanguine 
expectations. By the progreſs of 
the imperial arms under the com. 
mand of the archduke Charles of 
Auſtria, a great part of Switzerlanc 
has already recovered its ancient 
religion, laws, and liberties; a" 
the uninterrupted and brilliant vic. 
tories of the combined armies under 
the command of field-marſhal Su. 
warroff, have, in the ſhort peri 
which has elapſed ſince the open - 
ing of the compaign, nearly * 
pliſhed. the deliverance of * 
from the degrading yoke of u 
French republic. 


© 


pendence of Europe. 


and ſ. 


to be 


ad been formed for the 
diſſeminating the deſtru 
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The deciſion and ener 
diſtinguiſh the councils. of my ally 
the emperor of Ruſſia, and the in» 
timate union and concert happily 
eſtabliſhed between us, will enable 
me to employ to the greateſt ad- 
vantage the powerful means which 
you have entruſted to me, for eſta · 
bliſhing, on permanent grounds, 
the ſecurity and honour of this 
country, and the liberty and inde» 


which 


I have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
that internal tranquillity is in ſome 
degree reſtored to. my kingdom of 
Ireland, The removal of the only 
remaining naval force of the enemy 
to a diſtant quarter muſt nearly ex- 
tinguiſh even the precarious hope 
which the traĩtoroys and diſaffected 
have entertained. of foreign afhſ- 
tance, But our great reliance for 
the immediate ſafety of that coun- 
try muſt ſtill reſt on the experienced 
zeal and bravery of my troops of all 
ceſcriptions,- and on the unſhaken 
7 5 and voluntary exertions of 
my faithful ſubjects in both king- 

$: Its ultimate ſecurity can 
alone. be inſured by its intimate 
and entire union with Great Britain; 
and I am happy to obſerve that the 
ſentiments manifeſted by numerous 
and reſpectable deſcriptions of my 
Iriſh ſubjects, juſtify the hope that 

accompliſhment of this great 
alutary work will be proved 
as much the joint wiſh, aSit 
unqueſtionably is the common in- 
tereſt of both of my kingdoms. 

be proviſions, which you have 
made for ſuppreſſing thoſe dan- 
fer ous and ſeditious ſocieties which 


urpoſe of 


ive 


prin- 


<iples of the French revolution are. 
uliarly adapted. to the. circum- 
ces of the times, and have fur- 


niſhed additional . ſecurity to the. 


%. 
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Gentlemen af. the Houſe of Com- 


The unuſual ſacrifices which. 
you have made in the preſent 
moment, an behalf of my ſubjecta, 
are wiſely calculated to meet effece. 
tually the exigencies. of this great 
criſis. They haye at the ſame time 
given additional ſecurity to public 
credit, by eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of 
finance beneficial alike ro yours 
ſelves and to poſterity ; and the 
cheerfulneſs with which - theſe 
heavy burthens are ſupported, : 
evince at once the good ſenſe, the 
loyalty, and the public ſpirit of my 
people. Ng l too FED 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is impoſſible to compare the 
events of the preſent year with the 
ſtate and proſpects of Europe at the 
diſtance of but a few months, with- 
out acknowledging, in humble 
thankfulneſs, ihe viſible interpoſi- 
tion of Divine Providence, in avert- 
ing thoſe dangers which ſo lo 
threatened the overthrow of 
the eſtabliſhments of the civiliſed 
25 8 * 

t ma | itted to us to 
hope, — the — protecting Pra- 
vidence will continue to us its guid- 
ance through the remainder of 
this eventful conteſt, and will con- 
duct it finally to ſuch an iffue as 
ſhall tranſmit to future ages ame» 
morable- example of the inſtability 
of all power founded on injuſiice, 
uſurpation, and impiety; and ſhall 


prove the impoſſibility of ultimately 


diſſolving the connection between 
public proſperity and public virtue. 

Then the lord chancellor, by his 
majeſty's command, ſaid, 

| My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is his majeſty's royal will and 
pleaſure, that this parliament be 
prorogued to Tueſday the twenty- 
ſeventh day of Auguſt next, to be 
then here holden ;, and this parlias. - 
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ment is accordingly prorogued to 
Tueſday the twenty-ſeventh day of 
Auguſt next. | 


The Speech of the Speaker of the Houſe 


32 Co 5 the Bar he Hou 
7 prayers I2. BE _ 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

In the name of the commons 
of Great Britain in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, it is my duty humbly to 
tender to your majeſty the bills by 
which their grants are completed 
for the public ſervice of the year. 
The magnitude of the ſupply, and 
the cheerfulneſs with which it has 
deen given, combined with the 
flouriſhing ſtate of commerce, and 
of the revenue, and with the mani- 
feſtations of zeal and public ſpirit 
which univerſally prevail, may juſt- 
ly be conſidered as indications, the 
moſt encouraging and. decifive, of 
the abundant and unimpaired re. 
ſources of the Britiſh empire, and 
of the unſhaken firmneſs of your 
faithful age a To your com- 
mons it is a ſubject of pride and 
ſatisfaction to reflect, that in pro- 
viding for the exigency of the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, they have been 


though attended with ſacrifices un- 
edented, in their amount is emi- 
nently calculated to adminiſter ef- 
fectual fupport to public credit; 
upon the depreciation, and expect- 
ed failure, of which, the enemy 
have long been induced to found 
the vain hope of deſtroying the 
liberties and independence of theſe 
kingdoms. The conduct, however, 
of your commons has not been in- 
fluenced by a limited and partial 
_view of the ſituation and circum- 
- ſtances of. this country, and of the 


fare and ſecurity; they know that 


1 b II 0 


with thoſe of other ſtates; and they 


- Principles of a ſound and enlarged 


thaſe powers, who, juſtly eſtimat- 


enabled to adopt a meaſure, which,” 


cauſes which operate upon its wel- 


r 
its intereſts are cloſely connected 
have accordingly conformed to the 


policy, by affording to your ma- 
jeſty the moſt ample means of pro- 
moting and aſſiſting the exertionsof 


ing the danger with which they are 
threatened, are convinced that a 
fatal aggravation of it would be the 
— of compro- 
miſe and ſupineneſs; and that, to 
be ſucceſsfully repelled, it muſt be 
oppoſed by ſuch efforts as will be 
ſufficient to prove to the enemy 
that their fyſtem of ambition and 
conqueſt is equally nefarious and 
extravagant, and that its objects 
are unattainable. Your commons, 
Sire, are deeply ſenſible of the im- 
portance of the ſtake for which your 
majeſty is ſtill unavoidably con- 
tending, and of the duties which 
they are bound to _—_—_— | 8 
$, they are uaded, upon the - 
wiſdom and ende of the Britiſh 
parliament, that, under the favour 
of Divine Providence, muſt chiefly 
depend- the preſervation of what- 
ever is truly valuable in civil ſo- 
ciety, and of all that conſtitutes the 
heppineſs of private life. ARuated 
by theſe ſentiments, and relying 
with perfect confidence upon the 
Juſtice and moderation of your m. 
jeſty's views, your commons have 
not heſitated to continue to your 
majeſty that cordial and dec -a 
ſupport in the proſecution oft 
conteſt, which can alone juſti 

hope of concluding it by a fate 
durable peace. 


— 


mms 
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His Majefly's Speech on en 
Parliament, Tueſday, Sept. 24: 


My Lords and red 
I have called you together 
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lawful fovereign 3 and my former 
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this unuſual ſeaſon, in order to re- 
commend it to you to Conſider of 
the propriety of enabling me, with- 
out delay, to avail myſelf, to a fur- 
ther extent, of the voluntary. ſer- 
vices of-the militia, at a moment 
when an increaſe of our active 
force abroad may be produQtive of 
the moſt important and beneficial 
conſequences. © 2 
We have ſeen the happy effects 


of the meaſure which you adopted 


on this ſubje& in the, laſt ſeſhon ; 
and the forces which I was thereb 

enabled to employ have already dil 
played, in the face of the enemy, 
a courage, diſcipline, and ſteadi- 
neſs, worthy of the character of 
Britiſh ſoldiers. In the ſhort in- 
terval ſince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſ- 
fron, our- ſituation” and proſpect: 
have, under the bleſſing of Provi- 
dence, improved beyond the moſt 
be expectation. 15 
The abilities and valour of the 


commanders and troops of the com- 
bined imperial armies have conti 
nued to de eminently diſplayed : 
the deliverance of Italy may now 
be conſidered as ſecured by the re- 
ſult of a campaign equal in ſplen- 
dour and ſucceſs to any the moſt 
brilliant recorded in hiſtory: and I 
have had the heartfelt ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing the valour of. my fleets 
and armies ſucceſsfully employed 
to the aſſiſtance of my allies, to the 
ſupport of our juſt cauſe, and to 
the advancement of the moſt impor- 
tant intereſts of the Britiſh Empire. 

The kingdom of Naples has 
been reſcued from the French yoke, 
and reſtored to the dominion of its 


connections w 
3 | 

e French expedition to Egyf 
has continued to be weises af 
calamity and diſgrace to. our ene- 
mies; while its ultimate views 


that power have 


/ 
* 
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againſt our eaſtern poſſeſſions have 
been utterly confounded, _ 
The deſperate- attempt which 


they have lately made to extricate N 


themſelves from their ditficulties 
has been defeated by the courage of 
the Turkiſh forces, directed by the 
ſkill, and animated by the heroiſm, 
of a Britiſh officer, with a ſmall 
82 of my naval force under 
is command; and the overthrow 
of that reſtleſs and perfidious pow · 
er, who, inſtigated by the artifices, 
and deluded by the promiſes, 
of the French, had- entered into 
their ambitious and deſtructive 
—_—— in India, has placed the 
ritiſh intereſts in that quarter of 
the globe in a ſtate of ſolid and 
rage ſecurity. The vigi- 
nce, decifion, and wiſdom of 
vernor-general in council, on 
this t and important occaſion, 
and the tried abilities and valour of 
the commanders, officers, and troops 
employed under his direction, are 
entitled to my higheſt praiſe; 
There is, I truſt, every reaſon 
toexpe that the effort which Iam 
making for the deliverance of the 
United Provinces will prove ſuc- 
ceſsful. | | | 
The Britiſh. arms have reſcued 
from the poſſeſſion of the enemy 
the-principal port and naval arſenal 
of the Dutch republic; and al- 


though we have to regret the loſs 


of many brave men in a ſubſequent 
attack againſt the enemy, whoſe po- 


fition enabled them to obftrut our 


rogreſs, I have the ſtrongeſt ground 
bo po tha the {kill of my gene- 
_ and the determined reſolution 
and -intrepidity of my troops, and 
thoſe of my- allies, will ſoon ſur- 


mount every obſtacle ; and that the 


fleet which, under the * do- 
minion of France, was deſtined to 
co- operate in the invaſion of theſe 
iff may ſpeedily, I truſt, under 

. EE, its 


* 
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Fee antlent fandard, partake in the communicate to my two houſes of 


lory of reſtoring the religi n, li- 
berty, and independence of thoſe 
provinces, fo long. in intimate 


-union and alliance With this coun- 


while you rejoice With me i 


the events which add ſo much luſtre 
to the Britiſh character, you will, I 


am perſuadeꝗ, as cordially join inthe 


ſentiments ſo juſtly due to the con- 
duct of my good and faithful ally the 
emperor of Ruſſia, To his magna- 
nimity and wiſdom, directing to ſo 
many quarters of Europe the force of 
bis extenſive and powerful empire, 
we ate in a great meaſure indebted for 


the ſucceſs of our own efforts, as 


well as for the rapid and favourable 
change in the general ſituation of 
affairs,” I have directed copies to 
be laid before you of thoſe engage- 
ments, which have conſolidated and 
ceniented a connection ſo conſo- 


nant to the permanent intereſts of 


my Empire, and ſo important at the 
preſent moment to every part of 
e civiliſed world. van 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, 
The ample ſupplies which you 
have granted to me in the counts of 
the laft ſeſſion will, I truſt, ſo nearly 
provide for the exigencies of the 
ublic ſervice, even on the exten- 
Eve ſcale which our preſent opeta- 
tions require, as to enable me, with- 
out further aid, to continue thoſe 
exertions to the cloſe of the preſent 
year ; but, in order to afford you 
the convenience of a longer re- 
ceſs, I recommend it fo you to con- 
fider of providing for the expenſe 
which will be neceſſary in the earl 
rt of the enſuing year; and with 
is view I have ordered the proper 
eſtimates to be laid before you. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
In purſuance of your recom- 
mendation, I judged it proper to 
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5 4 in Ireland, at the cloſe 
of their laſt ſe ſſion, 12 ſentiments 
which you had expreſſed to me re- 
ſpeAing an incorporating union 
with that kingdom. 

ie experience of every day con- 
firms rhe in the perſu lion, that ſig- 
nal benefit would be derived to bo 


countries from that important mea- 


ſure; and 1 truſt that the diſpoſi- 
tion of my parliament there will be 
found to correſpond with that which 
You have manifeſted for the accom- 
pliſhment of a work which would 
tend ſo much to add to the ſecurity 
and happineſs of all my Iriſh ſub- 
jects, and to conſolidate the firength 
and proſperity of the empire. 


„ 


Prote on the Bill for enabling his 
Majeſty to accept the: Services of an 
additional number of Potantcer: fron 

| the Militia, under certain Rift ice 

tions, 1 

Dtssewrtenr, 

1. Becauſe, by this bill, and bj 
the recited act of the ll ſeſſion, 
whoſe powers are by this bill aggra- 
vated and extended, the conſtilu- 
tional purpoſes of the militia eſts- 
bliſhment are totally and finally 
ſubverted. _ 2 

2. Becauſe all the purpoſes af 
procuring men for the army mig 

ve been eaſily obtained, by di 
banding the Supplementary V. 
Militia (which, by its extraordi- 
nary increaſe, had confeſſedly oc 
cafioned a ſcarcity of men), with 
out reducing the permanent milit 
eſtabliſhment to a ſervice, in whic 
no gentleman could hereafter hop: 
that his patriotic and difintere 
induſtry would enable him to fon 
his county regiment to a continue; 
ſtate, of diſcipline, * . 
which he might, with cre 
honour to taſelf, anſwer the a” 
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pole of his inſtitution in the defence 
of his country againſt invaſion. 
J. Becauſe,” by this meaſure, all 
that ſyſtem and arrangement which 
nouriſhed the zeal of independent 
country gentlemen is irrecoverably 
done away in the exiſting preſſure 
of a formidable and alarming war, 
and the peace eſtabliſhment of mi- 
litia (if, mangted as it is by this 
bill, it can ſurvive the war) will 


ſtanding army of the worſt ſort; 
independent of an annual vote of 
parliament - deprived of all its for- 
mer conſtitutional advantages, con- 
nected with the people by nothing 
but the unequal and oppreſſive bur- 
thens it impoſes on them, and 
commanded by ſuch perſons as may 


to a mere drill of army recruits. 
4. Becauſe the landed intereſt of 
England and Wales, already ſo 
heavily burthened, is moſt materi- 
ally-affe&ed by this total revolution 
in the militia ſyſtem}; inaſmuch as 
the peculiar expeiiſes of a militia, 
originally formed for our vnaliena- 
ble domeſtic defence and inſular 
garriſon, are unjuſtly continued on 
the oppreſſed owners and occupiers 
of land in England and Wales, 
when they are by this meaſure de- 
—— of the advantages which — 
d purchaſed, namely, thoſe 
ſecurity, reſulting from à perma- 
nent domeſtic protection for their 
wives and children, which, undet 
the faith of parliament, was held 
bw * _ valuable conſi- 
eration for heavy taxes impoſed 
folely on them, ? * 
F. Becauſe this bill operates with 
moſt unjuſtifiable partiality; it does 
not fairly and equally extend to 
Scotland; Scotland is ſtill protected 
in the enjoyment of a conſtitutional 
militia ; neither reduced to the dif- 
graceful condition of a drill for the 


neceſſarily be reduced to a mere 


be procured to be regulating officers 
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army, nor liable to 'be' employed 
in the defence of England; from 
its ſervices (confined and limited 
ſolely to the boundaries, of Scot- 
hand) England and Wales can de 
rive nb protection; whilſt the re- 
duced remnants of the. militia of 
England and Wales may be re- 
moved from the defence of their 
own homes, to that of the moſt re- 
mote parts of Scotland,  _ 

Carnarvon, 
* WeanTworTu Ftrzwirriax. 
All but tbe ſecond reaſon. 

_ BuckiScuancutts. 
Speech of the Lord Lientenant of He- 
land, on opening the ' Parliament, 
Fan. 22, 1799. _ | | 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I | have received his majefty's 
commands to meet you in parlia- 
ment. oy | 
J congratulate you on the 
happy effects which have followed 
the unparalleled achievement of 
the detachment of his majeſty's 
fleet under the command of rear. 
admiral lord Nelſon ; ou the total 
defeat of the French ſquadron off 
the coaſts of this kingdom, by that 
under the command of Sir J. J. 
Warren; and on the brilliant and 
important conqueſt of ' Minorca. 
Thoſe events, while they afford to 
us, in common with eyery' other 
deſcriptionof his majeſty's ſubjects, 
mutter of juſt pride and ſarisfa&ion, 
muſt, at the ſame time, give confi- 
dence to other powers, and ſhow 
to all Europe the beneficial effects 
of a ſyſtem of vigout and exertion, 
directed with manly perfeverance, 
againſt the deſtructive projets of 
the common enemy: 

T feel mueh concern in bein 
obliged to acquaint you, that a ſpi- 
rit of difaffeQion fill prevails in 
feveral parts of this kingdom, and 
that the ſecret agents of the enemy 


Ne 
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are ative in raiſing an expectation 


of freſh aſſiſtance from France. 
In this fituation, and under 
the evident neceſſity of continuing 


the war with vigour, his majeſty 


firmly relies upon that ſpirit and 


magnanimity which have hitherto 


marked all your exertions in ſup- 


. port of the honour of his crown, of 


the intereſt of this kingdom, and 
of the general cauſe of the em- 


pire. | " 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, a 

1 have ordered the public ac- 
counts and eſtimates to be laid be- 
fore you; and as I am, confident 
your wiſdom will raiſe the ſupplies 
which may be neceſſary in the 
manner leaſt burthenſome to the 


ſubject, ſo you may depend upon 


my.attention to their prudent and 


cconomical application, 


It is with great ſatisfaction I 
obſerve, that, notwithſtanding our 


internal calamities, this kingdom, 


blended as its interests are in the 
2 proſperity of the empire, 
s participated in the effects of the 


- -Increaſing wealth and commerce of 


Great Britain, and that our reve- 

nues and trade have increaſed, 

My Lords and Gentlemen. 
It is my duty to recommend 


to your attention the various ob- 


jects of internal regulation which 
ve ſo long enjoyed the benefit of 


| your protection and ſupport. Your 


agriculture, your manufactures, 
and particularly the linen manu- 
facture, the Proteſtaut charter 
ſchools, and other charitable inſti- 
tutions, will require, and will, I 
am ſure, continue to. receive, that 


aid and encouragement which they 


have uniformly experienced from 
the liberality of pac pres I am 
confident you will feel a particular 
anxiety to give further attention to 
the Guſt and honourable claims of 


of the war becomes probable, out 
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thoſe who have ſuffered from their 
loyalty during the rebellion. | 
His Majeſty depends upon 
pour perſevering energy to repreſs, 
y every wiſe effort, the ſpirit of 
diſaffection, which till requires 
theexerciſe of extraordinary powers 
to check its malignant effects. In 
recurring, where the occaſion has 
required it, to acts of indiſpenſable 
ſeverity, I have not been inatten- 
tive to the ſuggeſtions of mercy, 
and have endeavoured to mitigate 
the effects of penal juſtice, and the 
neceſſary exertions of the powers of 
the ſtate, with as much forbearance 
and lenity as eould be conſiſtent 

with the public ſafety. 
In the general cauſe which 
engages. the empire, our proſpect 
is highly encouraging; but in pro- 
portion as a ſucceſsful termination 


efforts ſhould be redoubled in order 
to ſecure it. 

The zeal of his majeſty's regu- 
lar and militia forces, the gallantry 
of the yeomanry, the honourable 
co-operation of the Britiſh fencidles 
and militia, and the activity, Kill 
and valour of his majeſty's fleets 
will, I doubt not, defeat every fu- 
ture effort of the enemy. But 
more I have reflected on the ſitu 
tion and circumſtances of this ki 
dom, confidering, on the one ha 
the ſtrength and ſtability of Great 
Britain, and, on the other, thoſe 
divifions which have ſhaken reland 
to its foundations, the more anxious 
I am for ſome permanent adhul- 
ment which may extend the 2d. 
tages enjoyed by our fiſter kg 
dom to every part of this ien. 
The unremitting induſtry w 
which our enemies * K 
their avowed deſign 0 endeavol! 
ing to effect a ſeparation ® , 
kingdom from Great „ 

icu 
bave engaged your particulst i, 
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thon; and his majeſty commands 
me to expreſs his anxious hope that 
this conſideration, joined to the 
ſentiment of mutual affection and 
common intereſt, 24 diſpoſe the 
parllaments in both kingdoms to 


maintaining and improving a con- 
neAion, eſſential to their common 
ſecurity, and of conſolidating, as 
far as poſſible, into one firm and 
laſting fabric, the ſirength, the 
N and the refources of the 
tiſh empire. 


— 


* 


Speech of the Lord Lieutenant Ire- 
land, on proroguing the Parliament 
of that Kingdom. ; © 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have received his majeſty's 
commands to releaſe you from your 
further attendanee in parliament, 
in order that the various parts of 
the kingdom, which are ſtill agi- 
tated by the projects of the diſaf- 
feted, may reap the advantage of 
your more immediate vigilance and 
protection. | 

I am at the fame time to thank 
you, in his majeſty's name, for the 
continued and undiminiſhed zeal 
which you have manifeſted for 
counteralting the wicked plots of 
| Laternal conſpirators, and for tlie 
defeat of every hoftile attempt which 


eat tate. 
hoſe The fituation of affairs on the 
Hand continent has been materially im- 
ons Powe in the period which has 
Jul 1 ſince the commencement of 
dun- the ſeſſion, The lignal advanta 
king already obtained by the Auftrian 
ad. "rms, and the vigorons and decifive 
with exertions on the part of Ruſſia, 
te in muſt be ſubjects © great joy and 


congratulation to all 


vout- who can eſti- 

f „ ** = value of eſtabliſhed order 
| mv | Ziimate government. 
atem | 1799, * | _ I 


provide the moſt effectual means of 


the deſperation of the enemy may 


© - 
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know the pleaſure you muſt deriye 
from the conſoling proſpe& tha 
Europe may be ultimately reſcy# 
from the ravaging arms and the 
defolating principles of France. _ 
Gentlemen of the Houfe gf 
Commons, e 
I thank you, in his bee! ty 
name, for the large and extraordi- 
nary ſupply which you have ſo ho- 
nourably voted to meet every wiſh 
of the government, and every exi- 
ncy of the ſtate, You muſt re- 
flect with the higheſt ſatisfaction gn 
the liberal co-operation which in 
every moment of difficulty you. 
have experienced ſrom the Brita 
.parliament : and I have the fulleſt 
confidence that the public ſpirit of 
this country will not be found infe- 
rior to that of Great Britain, in 
ſubmitting to ſuch temporary bur- 
then as the ſafety of the community 
may require. I ſincerely regret 
that ſo extenſive a demand ſhould 
de made on Jour liberality ; but 
when no meaſure has been left un- 


tried by the malice of our enemies 


to ſever this kingdom. from the Bti- 
tiſh"empire, and to involve you in 
all the horrors of rebellion and maſ- 
ſacre, you have diſplayed true wiſ- 
dom in proportioning your exer- 


tions to the bleſlings, vou have to 


preſerve, aud the miſeries you have 
to avert. ; 1 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

J am to return you his majeſ- ' 


ty's acknowledgments for the many 


important meaſures you have ac- 
compliſhed this ſeſſion,” Your libe- 
rality and juſtice to thoſe who have 
ſuffered from their loyalty will con- 
firm the exertions of the well-dif- 
poſed, and your judicious provi- 
ſious for the regulation of paper cur- 
rency are calculated to preſerve its 
credit from depreciation, without 
diminiſhing the neceſſary circula- - 
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I am ſenſible of the confidence full enjoyment of the bleſſings of: 
which you have repoſed in me, by free conſtitution, in the ſupport of 
enabling me to exerciſe the powers the honour and dignity 0 bi ma · 
of martial law in the manner beſt jeſty's crown, and in the preſerva- 
adapted tothe preſent circumſtances tion and advancement of the wel- 
of the country, It will be my care fare and proſperity of the whole 
to employ thoſe powers for the Britiſh empire. 
yum es for which they were given, I feel moſt ſenſibly the ardu- 
by taking the moſt effectual and ous fituation in which I am placed, 
ſummary meaſures for the ſuppreſ- and the weight of the truſt which 
ſion and puniſhment of rebellious. his majeſty has impoſed upon me 
Proceedings, interfering as little as at this moſt important criſis; but if 
; poſſi ble with tlie ordinary adminiſ- I ſhould be ſo fortunate as to con- 
tration of juſtice among his majeſ- tribute in the ſmalleſt degree to the 
_ ty's peaceable ſubjects, ſucceſs of this great meaſure, | 
I have his majeſty's particular ſhall think the labours and anxieties 
commands to acquaint you, that a of a life devoted to the ſervice of 
Joint addreſs of the two houſes of my country amply repaid, and fall 
5 eee. of Great Britain has retire with the conſcious ſatisfadion 
been laid before his majeſty, accom- that I have had ſome ſhare in aver- 
|  Panied by reſolutions propoſin and ing from his majeſty's dominions 
 *© recommending a complete and en- thoſe dangers and caſamities which 
1 tire union between Great Britain have overſpread ſo large a portion 
| and Ireland, to be eſtabliſhed by of Europe. | 
the mutual conſent of the parha- 4 
ments, founded on equal and libe- 


— OS 


— 


ral principles, on the ſimilarity of 
laws, conſtitution, and govern- 
ment, and on a ſenſe of mutual in- 
tereſts and affectious. His majeſty 
will receive the greateſt ſatis faction 
in witneſſing the accompliſhment 


of a ſyſtem, which, by allaying the 


unhappy diſtractions too long pre- 
valent in Ireland, and by promot- 
ing the ſecurity, wealth, and com- 
merce of his reſpective kingdoms, 
muſt afford them at all times, and 


cſpecially in the preſent moment, 


the beſt means of jointly oppoſing 
an effectual reſiſtance to the de- 
ſtructive projects of foreign and 
domeſtic enemies; and his majeſty, 
as the common father of bis people, 
muſt look forward with earneſt 


_ © anxiety. to the moment, when, in 


conformity to the ſentiments, wiſhes, 
and real iptereſts of his ſubjects 


In Great Britain and Ireland, they 


may all be inſeparably united in the 


— 
— 
F 


- deliberate examination, 15 P&e 


the ſupporters of the me 125 


Proteff entered in the Iriſh Hnſe i 

Lords againſt the Addreſs in ſaum 

' of the Union with Ireland. 

1. Becauſe the meaſure of 2/* 
giſlative union between Great l. 
tain. and Ireland, the policy e 
which is highly queſtionable, 2 
the importance of which demand 
the moſt calm, diſpaſſionate, * 


in and urged forward in comp” 
ment to his majelty's mills 
under circumſtances which 9%" 
imperiouſly to have det 
from the proſecution of it. 
The moment of civil diſturban®* 
and diviſion, when the nec* 1 
military law is 15 by 9 
and acknowledged by parll . 
ſeems ill caltulated for enen 

full and unequivocal con ens 
Iriſh people, without hic 


confeſs it to be illuſor} # 


bay in the extreme. And to com- 
t the parliament of Great Britain 
to the wiſdom of a project which 
the commons of Ireland have re- 
jected, and to which the inhabitants 
of that kingdom are diſinclined, 
rs to us a whimſical expe- 
dient for ſecuring the connection 
of the two countries, and conſoli- 
dating the ſtrength"of the empire. 

2. Becauſe, as no jealouſy or 
diviſion has exiſted between the 
two legiſlatures, the preſent dan- 


cannot be attributed to. the inde- 
pendence of parliament, but muſt 
rather be confidered as the bitter 
fruits of a coercive ſyſtem of 
licy, ſuggeſted by his majeſty's ad- 
viſers, and enforced under the 
ſan&ion of the executive power 
with unconſtitutional and wanton 
—_— | 
3. Becauſe, though the poſſibilit 
of a different will 2 the — — 
rate legiſlatures cannot be contro- 
verted, yet poſſible inconveniences 
in remote and extreme caſes from 
ſup ſed legiſlative meaſures, or 
po ble inſtances of additional em- 
arraſſment to the executive go- 
vernment, are no arguments for 
the ſubverſion of a ſyſtem in which 
no ſuch inconveniences have been 
experienced, and no ſuch difficul- 
tes encountered. For the conſe- 
quences of ſuch reaſoning would 
ad us to conſolidate into one the 
terent branches of our own ex- 
cellent conſtitution; to remove all 
the checks which the jealouſy of 
eur anceſtors has impoſed on the 
—— vernment; to condemn 
* ver theory might ſuppoſe dif- 
keul, though practice had ſhown 


it to de eaſy; and to ſubſtitute h 
pothefis and ſpeculation ider, 
and experience. | 
. Becauſe, the notion that a le- 


re union will either conclliate 


gers and diſcontents in Ireland 


for hiſtory, 
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the two kingdoms, by 
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the affections of the diſcontented in 
Ireland, of furniſh more effectual 
means for defeating the defign” of i 
the enemy in that country, ſeems 
unſupported by reaſoning, and in 
direct contradiction to analogy and 
experience, Were we to admit the 
beneficial conſequences of a union, 
yet the benefits which, according 
to ſuch hypotheſis, are likely 
to reſult to. Ireland from the 
meaſures, are, at leaſt, progrefiive 
and diſtant, and can furniſh; there · 
fore, no reaſonable hope of allaying 
immediate diſcontent; ſuppreſſing 
actual rebellion, or defeatingdefi dee 
already on foot. If, indeed; t 
enemies of the connection endea- 
voured to effectuate a ſeparation of 
Boing jea- 
louſies and diſſentions between the 
two parliaments (as was the caſe in 
Scotland, immediately previous to 
the union), the meaſure propoſed 
would manifeſtly be an ual, it 
might be repreſented as the only, 
remedy for the evil: but if it be 
true that their object is to diſſemi. 
nate jealouſy, and foment diſcon - 
tent, not between the diſtant legiſ- 
latures and 1 of England 
and Ireland, but between the peo« 
ple and parliament, between the 
governed and government of that 


country; and if, by repreſenting 


their legiſlature as the corrupt agent 
of Britiſh miniſters, and flaviſh en- 

ine of Britiſh tyranny, they have 

acceeded in ben a large por- 
tion of his majeſty's ſubjects; and 
if it de farther true, as ſtated in the 
report of the committees of ſecrecy 
of the Iriſh parliament, that the 
miſrepreſentations of a few indivi- 
duals have been found ſufficient to 
ſeduce the allegiance of one whole 
province in Ireland ; we are indeed 


at a loſs to conceive how the danger 


the force 


of fuch deſigus is to be averted, or 
of ſuch miſrepreſentations 
(02) diminiſhed, 
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| diminiſhed, by a meaſure, which in caſe of inſurrection or 2 


conſequences which the union for- ſion. And we were more diſpoſed 


. contemplation of the recent effects mutual confidence, in the adoption 


tents, or furniſhing the means of a milder ſyſtem of policy on the af. 


that it remained for a long period a tion of the people, we cannot regard 


dered by the agents of the pretender dency, viz. the introduction of 4 
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concern and alarm, that its diſcuſ- publicly offered to be proved. 


 deemed;neceſſary to arm the execu- ſo deaf to the leſſons of experience, 
tive power, we cannot but infer, as not to apprehend from a me ue 
that the proſpect of an incorporat- of this nature an enormous 1ncre?, 


_ diſcuffion, it is evident that all other ple, enflamed by civil anime 


divid 


\ 


reduces the number of repreſenta- invaſion, thereby materially weak- 
tives of the Iriſh people, transfers ened. | s 

the legal organ of their will out of We thought it therefore more 
the boſom of their own country, prudent, in this moment of alarm, 
and annibilates all independent and to defiſt from the proſecytion of a 
excluſi ve authority in that king- meaſure, which might become a 
dom. ge freſh ſubject of complaint, and a 
 Anexamination of the immediate new ſource of diſcontent and divi. 


merly produced in Scotland, and a to ſeek for the re-eſtabliſhment of 


of its diſcuſſion in Ireland, ſuggeſts of conciliatory laws, in the removal 
et ſtronger reaſons for doubting of odious diſabilities, in the redreſs 
its efficacy either in healing diſcon- of grievances, and the operation of 


reſiſtance to any attempt of the fections of the Triſh people, than 
enemy. We learn from the moſt in any experiment of :heory and 
authentic documents of thoſe times, nominal union of governments. 
that in Scotland its agitation pro- ß. Becauſe, at a time when the 
duced diſorder and tumult; that, danger - of innovation has been 
fix years after it paſſed, nearly all deemed a ſufficient pretext for the 
the Scotch peers voted for its diſſo- continuation of abuſes, the ſuſpen- 
lution, and fqunded tbat vote on fion of improvement, and the pre- 
the diſcontents it had occaſioned; ſervation of a defective repreſenn. 


ſubject of ſullen diſcontent ; that a without jealouſy and alarm an in- 
promiſe of its diſſolution was confi- novation of direct contrary ten · 


as advantageous to his cauſe in number of members into the Bri 
Scotland; and that two rebellions tiſh parliament, from a legiſlature, 
broke out in that kingdom, ſubſe- one branch of which has acknov- 
quent to its accompliſhment. ledged the imperſection of its on 
Furthermore, from what infor- conſtitution; and againſt the other 
mation we have been able to pro- branch of which the ſale of peerag® 
cure, we obſerve, with the deepeſt has been publicly alleged, and ® 


fion in Ireland has already been at- And, however invidious it mi 
tended with the moſt fearful ſym- be to cite any example in co" 

oms. From the increaſed powers mation of ſuch opinion, we are not 
with which it has recently been ſo blind to matters of notoriety, & 


ing union has failed to conciliate of the influence of the crow ; u. 


the minds of the diſaffected; and, ther could we perceive, either u 
from the ferment occaſioned by its the preſent temper of the 1:it — 


ties in Ireland are alienated or and exafperated by repeat! * 1755 
0 


ed, and the means of refiſtance, or in the general modera a el 


* 


* 
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maſeſty's preſent adviſers, any thing 
to allay our apprehenſions or re- 
move our jealouſies; and we were 
unwilling to give our confent, at a 
iod when new burthens are every 
y impoſed, and new. ſacrifices 
every day required of the people, 
to a meaſure which muſt ſupply ad- 
ditional reaſons for doubting the 
adequacy of their repreſentation, 
and ſuſpecting the independence 


of parliament, at 
(Signed) HoLLAaND. 
THANET. 
| Kin. 
Dr TE, 
| Proviſfnal Treaty between his Majeſty 


the King of. Great Britain, and hi 
| Majefly the Emperor * all . 
Ruſfias, Done at St. Peterſburgh 
_ the 29th (18 of Dec. 1798. 
la the Name of the moſt hol 
and indivifible Trinity ! 
His majeſty the king of Great 
Britain, and his majeſty t 
of all the Ruſſias, in conſequence 
of the alliance and friendſhip ſub- 
biting between them, being deſir- 
ous to enter into a concert of mea- 
ſures, ſuch as may contribute in the 
moſt efficacious manner to oppoſe 
the ſucceſſes of the French arms in 
the extenſion of the principles of 
anarchy, and to bring about a ſolid 
peace, together with the re-eſta- 
bliſbment of the balance of Eu- 
rope, have judged it worthy their 
moſt ſerious conſideration and earn- 
elt ſolicitude to endeavour, if poſ- 
fible, to reduce France within its 
former limits, as they ſubſiſted be- 
wre the revolution, They have, 
in conſequence, agreed to conclude 
i Proviſional treaty ; and; for this 
Purpoſe they have named as their 
Plenipotentiaries, namely, his ma- 
Jelly the king of Great Britain, fir 
harles Whitworth, K. B, his en- 


Yor extraordinary and miniſter 
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emperor 
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plenipotentiary at the imperial 


court of Ruſſia; and his majeſty 
the emperor of all the Ruſſias, the 
chancellor prince Beſboro:iko, a 
privy counſellor, director- general 
of the poſts, ſenator, and knight of 
the * of St. Andrew, of St. 
Alexander Newiky, of St. Anne, 
and grand croſs of thoſe of Saint 
John of Jeruſalem and of St. Vla» 
damir, of the firſt claſs; the fieur 
Kotſchoubey ,vice chancellor, privy, 
counſellor and chamberlain, knight 
of the order of St. Alexander New- 
ſky, and grand croſs of that of St. 
Vladamir, of the ſecond claſs ; the 
fieur Roſtopſchin, a privy coun- 
ſellor, member of the college for 
foreign affairs, knight of the order 
of St. Alexander Newſky, and of 
that of St. Anne, of the firſt claſs; 
who, after having reciprocally com- 


Y municated their full powers, have 


concluded and agreed upon the 
following articles: 
Art. 1. The two contracting 
wers, in the intention of indu- 
eing the king of Pruſſia to take an 
active part in the war againſt the 
common enemy, propoſe to employ 
all their endeavours to obtain that 
end. Immediately on his Pruſſian 
majeſty's conſenting to this mea- 
ſure, his imperial majeſty of all 
the Ruſſias is ready to afford him a 
ſuccour of land forces, and he de- 
ſtines for that purpoſe 45, ooo men, 
infantry and cavalry, with the ne- 
ceſſary artillery, upon the following 
conditions : | | 

2. This body of troops ſhall be 
put in motion as ſoon as the high 
contracting parties all be aſſured 
of the determination of his Pruſſian 
majeſty being conformable to what 
has been before ſtated. | 

With regard to the further move- 
ments of this corps, and its com- 
bined operations with the Pruſſian 
troops, kis 3 the emperor of 


„ 


* 
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all the Ruſſias will arrange them 
with his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, 
and communication ſhall alſo he 
made of them to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, in order that, by ſuch à con- 
cert between the high allies, the 
military operations againſt the ene- 
my may be made with the greater 
ſucceſs, and that the object which 
is propoſed may the more eaſily be 
attained, | 

3. In order to facilitate to bis 
majeſty the emperor of all the Ruſ- 

as the means to take ſych an ac- 
tive part in the preſent war againſk 
the French, his Britannic majeſty 
engages to furniſh the pecuniar 
ſuc cours. hereinafter ſpecified ; his 
Imperial pnajeſty of all*the Ruſſias 
neverthele 
the right to recal the aforefaid 
body of troops into his own terri- 
tories, if, by any unforeſeen event, 
the whole of this pecuniary ſuccour 
ſhould not be furniſhed him, | 

4. The amount and the nature 
of theſe pecuniary ſuccours have 
been. fixed and regulated upon the 
following footing : 1ſt. In order to 
enable his imperial majeſty of all 
the Ruſſias to expedite, as ſoon as 
poſſible, and in the moſt convenient 
manner, the troops deſtined to be 
employed in favour of the good 
cauſe, his majeſty the king of Great 
Britain engages, as ſoon as he ſhall 
receive adeſce that the Ruſſian 
troops, in conſequence of the de- 
termination of his majeſty the king 
of Pruſſia, are to march, in order 
to co-operate with thoſe of his ſaid 
majeſty, to pay for the firſt and the 
moſt urgent expences, 225,000]. 


ſterling, dividing the payments in 


ſuch manner as that 75,000. ſter- 
ling ould be paid as ſoon as thoſe 
troops ſhall have paſſed the Ruſſian 
. frontiers; that the ſecond payment, 
amounting to the ſame ſum, ſhould 
| be made on the expiration of the 


manner after three months, and on 


ſs reſerviag. to himſelf. 


; Keri. whether, in caſe the war 
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firſt three months, and on the com, 
mencement of the fourth; and that 
the third payment, completing the 
ſum total, ſhould be made in like 


the beginning of thedeventh. 24, 
His majeſty the king of Great Bri. 
tain engages alſo to furniſh to his 
majeſty the emperor of all the Ruſ. 
ſias a ſubſidy of 75,000]. ſterling 
per month, to be computed from 
the day on which the corps of 
3 above mentioned ſhall piſs 
the Ruſſian frontiers. This ſubſidy 
ſhall be paid at the commencement 
of each month ; and being deſtined 
for the appointments and mainte: 
nance of the troops, it ſhall be con- 
tinued during the ſpace of twelve 
months, unleſ ace ſhould be made 
ſooner, 3d. The two high con- 
tracting parties, beſides, ſhall come 
to an underſtanding before the ex- 
piration of the term of a year above 


ould not be terminated, the ſub- 
ſidy above mentioned ſhall he con- 
tinued. | 
$. The two high contracting par- 
ties engage not to make either peace 
of armiſtice without including each 
ether, and without concerting with 
each other: but if, through 200 
unforeſeen events, his Britannic ma- 
jeſty ſhould be under the necelity 
of terminating the war, and thered? 
of difcontinuing the payment of 
the ſubfidy,. before the expiratio! 
of the twelve months above flip 
lated, he engages, in that caſe, b 
ay three months advance of! 
fabfidy agreed upon of ſeventy-i" 
thouſand pounds ſterling, rec*® 
ing from the day on which the n 
formation ſhall be received by" 
general commanding the Rv 
troops. | , 
6 In like manner, if a & 
preſſion on Ruſſia ſhould take 
by which his majeſty the gel 


an eto ws 
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ſhould be obliged to recal his army have in view, other meaſures ana- 
into his own dominions, the above lagous to the times and circum- 
mentioned ſubfidy fall, in ſuch ſtances, and to agree then upon 
caſe only, be paid up to the day on thoſe which in fuch a caſe they ſhall 
which the army ſhall re-enter the judge to be moſt neceſſary, adopting 
Ruſſian frontiers, - always as a bafis (inaſmuch. as it 
7. His majeſty the emperor of ſhall be compatible) the ſtipulations 
all the Ruſſias ſhall come to an un- of the preſent treaty. His impe- 
derſtanding with his ally his majeſty rial majeſty of all the Ruſſias, in 
the king of Pruffia, reſpecting all order, neverthelefs to give a ſtill 
the other expences which this corps more ſtriking proof of his ſincere 
of troops and its operations may difpoſitions, and of his defire to be 
require. His Britannic majeſty as much as poſble uſeful to his al- 
ſhall take no further ſhare in thoſe lies, promiſes to put, during the 
expences than the ſum of 37,cool. courſe of the negotiation with his 
ſterling per month, during all the Pruſſian majeſty, and even previous 
time that the above mentioned to its termination, the above men- 
troops ſhall be employed, by virtue tioned corps of 45,000 men upon 
of this treaty, for the common ſuch a footing, that they may im- 
eauſe, That ſum ſhall be advanced mediately be employed wherever, 
by his majeſty the emperor of all the according to a previous concert 
Ruſſias; but bis Britannic majeſty among the allies, the utility of the 
acknowledges it as a debt due by common cauſe ſhall require. 
Great Britain to Ruffia, which he 10. The preſent proviſional 
will diſcharge after the concluſion treaty ſhall be ratified by his Bri- 
of a peace made by mutual agree - tannic majeſty and his imperial 
ment, majeſty of all the Ruſſias; and the 
The mode and dates of the pay- ratifications ſhall be exchanged here 
ment ſhall then be ſettled by mu- in the ſpace of two. months, to be 
tual concert, according to the re- computed from the day of the fig- 
diprocal convenience of the two nature, or ſooner, if it can be 
allied powers, | done. f 
8. The above - mentioned ſubſi- | 
dies ſhall in this manner be conſi- In witneſs whereof, we, the under- 
dered as a ſufficient ſuccour for all ſigned, farniſhed with the full 
expences, including thoſe which powers of his majeſty the king of 
may de _necefſary for the return of Great Britain and the emperor of 
the Ruſban am. © all the Ruffias, have, in their 
9. Thistreaty ſhall be confidered names, ſigned the preſent treaty, 
as provifional; and its execution, and have affixed the ſeals of our ' - 
as it has been ſtated above, ſhall arms thereto. a 5 
not take place until his majeſty the n 
king of Pruſſia ſhall be determined ' Dope at St. Peterſburgh, the 9th 
do turn his forces againſt the com- (18th) of Dec. 1798. 8 
mon enemy; but in caſe he ſhould _ 
not do ſo, the twa high contracting Nie (L. 8.) A. P. de Brzartopxo. 
parties reſerve to themſelves the | L. S.) KoTscxovstr.. 
right and the power to take, for the © (IL. S.) Rosrorsix. 


good of their affairs, and the fuc- (L. S.) Cxartes WarrworTn, | 
cels of the ſalutary end they may © > 
ö (O 4) Duct a. 
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| By the proviſional treat con- 
cluded between his majeſty the king 


of Great Britain, and his majeſty 
the emperor of all the Ruſſias, the 
29th. (18th) Dec. 1798, it is ſtipu- 

lated, that the body of 45,000 men, 
furniſhed by bis ſaid imperial ma- 
jeſty for the ſupport of the common 


cauſe, ſhould be employed in co- 


operating -with the troops of his. 


' Pruſſian majeſty, if that ſovereign 
ſhould be induced to join his forces 


to thoſe of thr majeſties; but the 


endeavours which their royal and 
imperial majeſtics have employed 
for this purpoſe having been * 
ceſsful, and that prince perſiſting in 
his adherence to his ſyſtem of neu- 
trality ; the two high contracting 
parties, in order to neglect nothing 
on their part which may contribute 
to the ſucceſs of the good ' cauſe, 
have reſolved that the ſaid body of 
45,000 men, originally deſtined to 


ſecond the hoſtile demonſtrations of 


Pruſſia againſt France, ſhall be e- 
qually employed againſt the com- 
mon enemy in whatever other quar- 
ter their majeſties may judge it to 
be moſt advantageous to their com- 
mon operations, | 


For this purpoſe the plenipoten- 


tiaries of their ſaid royal and impe- 
rial majeſties have ſigned the preſent 
declaration, which is to be conſi- 


dered as forming a part of the pro- 
viſional | treaty above mentioned, 
concluded between the two courts 


the 2gth (18th) of December, 
1796. 15 . 


- * (18th) June 1799 .f 
1. 8.) Le Compte de Kors- 


cCnovsxx. 2 
(. 8.) Le Compte de Rosror- 


" . SIN, 


| (L. 8.) CnanLgs WutTworTH. 


Tie Convention between his Britannl 


effectually to diſtreſs the enemy; 


at gt. Peterſburgh this 29th 
Ponet ba, Los oh chancellor, actual 


order of St. Vladimir of the eco 
claſs; and the count of Rotor 
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 Majefly and his Majeſty the En- 
4 peror of all the 99. 4 at 
St. Peterſburgh the 22d (11th) & 
EE 
In the name of the moſt holy 
and indiviſible Trinity! 
His majeſty the king of Great 
Britain, and his majeſty the empe- 
ror of all the Ruſſias, in conſe- 
quence of the friendſhip and the 
ties of intimate alliance which exiſt 
between- them, and of their com- 
mon and - ſincere co-operation in 
the preſent war againſt the French, 
having conſtantly in their view to 
uſe every means in their powegmoſt 


have judged, that the expulſion of 
the French from the Seven United 
Provinces, and the deliverance of 
the latter from the yoke under 
which they have-ſo long groaned, 
were objects worthy of their parti. 
cular confideration ; and wiſhing at 
the ſame time to give effect, as far 
as poſſible, to a deſign of that im- 
portance, their ſaid majeſties have 
reſolved to conclude with each 
other a convention, relative to this 
plan, and to the moſt proper means 
of carrying it into the moſt ſpeedy 
execution. For this purpoſe they 
have named as their plenipotentis- 
ries, to wit, his majeſty the king of 
Great Britain, fir Charles Whit- 
worth, his envoy extraordinary 
miniſter plenipatentiary to the in 
perial court of Ruſſia, knight of the 
order of the Bath; and his majeſty 
the emperor of all the Ruſhas, the 
count of Kotſchoubey, his vice 
rivy counſe! 
lor, actual 4% 2h knight 
the order of St. Alexander Newlkf, 
commander of that of St, Jon 
Jeruſalem, and great croſs o 1 


3 . 
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his actual privy counſellor, mem- 
der of the college of krete affairs, 
director general of the poſts, knight 
of the order of St. Alexander New- 


claſs, great chancellor and great 
croſs of that of St. John of Jeruſa- 
lem; who, after having recipro- 
cally communicated to each other 
their full powers, have agreed upon 
the following articles: | 
Art. 1. His majeſty the king of 
Great Britain, thinking that the ob- 
ject above announced cannot be 
better attained than by the aid of a 
body of Ruſſian troops, his impe- 
rial majeſty, notwithſtanding the 
efforts which he has already made, 
and the difficulties of his employin 
an additional body of forces to a 
at a diſtance from his dominions, 
has nevertheleſs, in conſequence of 


the good cauſe, conſented. to fur- 
niſu ſeventeen. battalions, of infan- 
try, two companies of artillery, 
one company of pioneers, and one 


17,593 men, to be deſtined for the 
aid expedition to Holland. But as 
that number of troops, , according, 
to the plan propoſed by his Britan- 
nic majeſty, is not ſufficient, and 
43 it has been, judged that 30,000 
men would be neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, his ſaid majeſty will, on 
his fide, furniſh 13,000 men of 
Engliſh t or at leaſt, 8000) 
men, if that ſmaller number ſhould. 
be deemed ſuffcient, and amongſt 
whom there. ſhall be a proportion 
of cavalry ſufficient for ſervices 

3 Ke KO OE 

2. This corps of troops of 15,503 
men, together with —— — 
n order. that they may be from 
thence * their deſtinas. 


don, either in Engliſh, of other veſ- 


. 


ky, and of St. Anne of the firſt 


his conſtant ſolicitude in favour of- 


ſquadron of huſſars, making in all 
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fel freighted by his Britannic ma» 
Jeity. | 

0 In order to enable his majeſty 
the emperor of all the Ruſſias to af» 
ford to the common cauſe this ad- 
ditional and.efficacious ſuccour, his 
majeſty the king of Great Britain 
engages to furniſh the undermen- 
tioned ſublidjes, upon the condition 
that his im 
Ruſſias ſhall have a right to recal 
into his dominions the above men- 
tioned corps of troops, if, through 
any unforeſeen event, ſuch ſubſi- 
dies ſnould not be regularly fur- 
niſhed to him. 

4. The amount and the nature 
of thoſe pecuniary fi 
been ſettled and regulated in the fol- 
lowing manner: 1ſt. In order to 
enable his imperial majeſty to aſ- 
ſemble and expedite this corps as: 
ſoon and as well equipped as poſ- 
ſible, his majeſty the king of Great 


Britain engages, as ſoon as he ſhall 


receive advice that the above men- 
tioned troops have reached the place 


ial majeſty of all the 


* 


ſuccours have 


of their rendezvous, that is to ſay, 


at Revel, and that it ſhall be de- 
clared that they are ready to embark 
(whether the tranſports be arrived 
or not), to pay for the firſt and moſt 
urgent expences the ſum of 88,0001, 
ſterling, dividing the payments into 
two parts, to wit, that 44,0001, ſter- 
ling he paid immediately after it 


ſhall have been declared, either by 


the commander in chief of that 
corps to the Engliſh commiſſary, or 
by the miniſter of his imperial ma- 
jeſty to the miniſter of his Britan- 


nic majeſty reſident at St. Peterſ- 


burgh, that the ſaid corps is ready; 


and that the ſecond payment, com- 


pleting the ſum total of 88, oool. 
artillery, ſhall aſſembles at Revel, a 8 | = 


erling, ſhall. take place three 
months afterwards and at the com- 
meacent. of. the fourth. Secondly, 
his majeſty the king of Great Bri- 


Ul 


Wa. 
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tain engages, in like manner, to 
furniſh to his majeſty the emperor 
of all the Ruſſias a ſubſidy of 
44,0001. ſterling per month, to be 
computed from the day on which 
the above-mentioned corps of troops 
ſhall be ready. This ſubſidy ſhall 
be paid at the commencement of 
each month, and deſtined for the 
appointments and the entertainment 
of the troops. It ſhall be continued 
until they ſhall return into Ruſſian 
ports in Engliſh or other veſſels 
freighted by his Britannic majeſty. 

5. If this corps of Ruſſian troops 
ſhould meet with difficulties in pro- 
curing, during the expedition to 
which it is deſtined, or in caſe of 
Its wintering, as ſhall be hereafter 
mentioned, 1n England, or during 
the voyages it ſhall have to make, 
its neceſſary ſubſiſtence, by means 
of the meaſures which the Ruſſian 
commanders or commiſſaries may 
take for that purpoſe, kis Britannic 
majeſty, upon the requiſition of the 
miniſter of his majeſty the emperor 
of all the Ruſſias, reſiding at his 
court, ſhall furniſh whatever may 
be neceſſary to the Ruſſian troops; 
and an exact account ſnall be kept 
of all the proviſions and other arti. 
cles ſo delivered, in order that their 
value may be afterwards deducted 
from the ſubſidy, ſuch proviſions 
and other articles being valued at 
the price paid for them by his ma- 
jeſty for his own troops. 

6. As the tranſport of the horſes 
neceſſary for the officers, the artil- 


lery,'and the baggage, would re. 


quire a great many veſſels, and as 
that arrangement would lead to 
many other inconveniences, and 
more particularly to that of a delay, 
prejudicial-to the above-mentioned 
expedition, his Britannic' majeſty 
engages to furniſh, at his own ex- 

nce, the neceſſary number of 

ſes, according to the ſtatement 
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which ſhall be delivered, and to 
have them conveyed to the place 


where the Ruſſian troops are to ad; 
his ſaid majeſty will, in like man- 
ner, maintain them at his own ex- 
pence during the whole time theſe 
troops ſhall be employed, and until 
they ſhall be re-embarked, in order 
to return to the ports of Ruſſa. 


His Britannic majeſty will then diſ. 


ſe of them in ſuch. a manner 2 
ſhall judge proper. 
7. In caſe that the Ruſſian troops, 


after having terminated in Holland 


the projected expedition, or in con- 
ſequence' of its being deferred 
through any unforeſeen cireum- 
ſtances, ſhould not be able to te. 
turn into the ports of his imperial 
majeſty during the favourable ſe:- 
ſon, his majeſty the king of Great 
Britain engages to receive them into 
his dominions, to provide then 
there with good quarters, and al 
other advantages, until rhe troops 
ſhall be able to return on the open- 


ing of the navigation, or ſhall be 


employed upon ſome other deſtina- 


tion, which ſhall be previouſly ſet 


tled between their royal and imp*+ 
rial majeſties. 

8. As the principal object of the 
employment of this corps of tro 
is a ſudden attack to be wade on 
Holland; by means of which his 
Britannic majeſty hopes to product 
there a favourable change; 25 be 
ſides, no fixed term for the cont! 
nuance of the ſubſidies is ſtipulat- | 
ed; whilſt on the other hand t 
ſaid troops, after their return 1b 
Ruffia, muſt be re- conducted i 
their ordinary quarters, moltly 
a'great diſtance; and as the marc", 
which they will have to make W! 
require conſiderable expence*, x 
majeſty the king of bn — 
hereby engages to make 
— aer ment of — 
for two months, to be c | 


\ 
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from the day of the arrival of thoſe 
troops in Ruſban ports. In like 
manner his majeſty the emperor of 
all the Ruſſias, without fixing any 
term, reſerves to himſelf the right 
of cauſing the ſaid corps of troops 
to return into his dominions, in the 
ſpring of the next year, 1800; or 
1 hoſtile aggreſſion upon Ruſ- 
ſia, or any other important event 
ſhould render it neceſſary : in theſe 
two caſes, the above-mentioned en- 
gagement of his Britannic majeſty, 
concerning the payment of two 
months? ſubſidy, hall equally take 


pace. 

9. As it is underſtood that the 
expedition to Holland, which has 
given riſe to the preſent conven» 
tion, is to be effected in common 
by Ruſſian and Engliſh troops, each 
party ſhall follow, relative to the 
employment and to the command 
ol the troops, literally the treaty 
of defenſive alliance concluded be- 
tween the two high contracting par- 
ties the 7th (18th) of February, in 
the year 17956. In like manner, if 
any difficulties ſhould ariſe either 
between the commanders of the re- 
ſpective forces or otherwiſe, which 
may regard the above-mentioned 
troops of his majeſty the emperor 
of all the Nuſſias, the ſolution of 
ſuch difficulties ſhall be looked for 
in the ſlipulations of the ſaid trea 


that concluded with the court of 
Vienna the 3d (t th) of July 1792. 
0. The preſent convention ſhall 
be ratified- by his majeſty the king 
of Great Britain, and by his majeſty 
the emperor-of all the Rufhas ; and 
the ratifications ſhall be exchanged 
in the ſpace of two months, 

to be computed from the day of 
. ure, or ſooner, if it can be 


neu, furuiſhed with full powers 


of the year 1795, or likewiſe in 
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by his majeſty the king of Great, 
Britain, and by bis majeſty the 
emperor of all the Ruſſias, have, 
in their names, ſigned the preſent 
convention, and have athxed 
thereto the ſeal of our arms. 


Done at St. Peterſburgh. the 224 


'1ath) of June 1799. 
(L. S,) Ls Compte % Kors- 
CHOUBEY 
(L. S.) Le Comte de Nasrarsin. 
(L. S.) Cnaxrts Wirwonru. 
; SEPARATE AzTICLy. 


1. Although it be ſtated in art. 2. 
of the convention concluded” this 
day, that the corps of Ruſſian ar 3 | 
forming 17,593 men, deſtined for 
the expedition to Holland, ſhall be 


conveyed to its deſtination in Eng- 


lich or other veſſels freighted by his 
majeſty the king of Great Britaing 
nevertheleſs, in order ſo much the 
more to facilitate this important 
enterpriſe, his majeſty the emperor . 
of all the Ruſſias conſents to fur- 
niſh fix ſhips, five frigates, and 
two tranſport veſſels, which, being” 
armed en flute, will receive oboe 
as many troops as they ſhall be able 
to contain, whilſt the remainder of 
the ſaid corps ſhall be embarked” 
on board of Engliſh or other tranſ- 
port veſſels freighted by his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, | 

2, His majeſty COMES of all 
the Ruſſias will lend theſe ſhips and 
frigates upon the following condi- 
tions: 1ſt, There ſhall be paid by 
England, upon their quitting the 
port of Cronſtadt, in order to 
to the place of rendezvous, which 
is Revel, the ſum of 58.92 71. 10s. 
ſterling, as a ſubſidy ' for the ex- 
pences of equipment, &c. for three 
months, to be computed from the 


% 0 | day, as it is above ſtated, of their 
la witneſs whereof, we the under- A | 


departure from Cronſtadt. adly, 
After the expiration of theſe three 


"months, 
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months, his Britannic majeſty ſhall 
.. continue the ſame ſubſidies, that is 
to ay, of 19,642/. 10s, ſterling a 
month, which ſhall be paid at the 


 34ly, Independently of this pecu- 
niary ſuccour, his Britannic majeſty 
ſhall provide for the ſubſiſtence of 
the crews; and the officers and 
ſailors ſhall be treated on the ſame 
footing as are the Engliſh officers 
and fatlors in time of war, and as 
are the Ruſſian officers and ſailors, 
who are at preſent in the ſquadron 
of his imperial majeſty, which is 
united to the Engliſh ſquadron. 
4thly, All theſe ſtipulations ſhall 
have full and entire effe& until the 
return of theabove-mentioned ſhips 
and frigates into Ruſſian ports. 

3. If it ſhould, happen, contrary 
to all expectation, that thoſe fix 
ſhips, five frigates, and two tranſ- 
port veffels, - ſhould not he able, 
through ſome unforeſeen event, to 
return to Ruſſia before the cloſe of 
the preſent campaign, his Britannic 


the ports of England, where they 


- the accommodation of the crews 
and officers, 


nnd two tranſports, above-menti- 

 oned, having bee originally in- 
tended for another deſtination, were 
- furniſhed with. provifions-for three 
months, his Britannic majeſty, in- 
ftead of furniſhing them in kind, as 
it is ſtated in the ſecond article, ＋ 
gages to pay, according to an eſti- 
2 2 which Wall be made, the value 
of theſe proviſions. With regard 
to the officers, his majeſty the king 
S of Great Britain will adopt the ſame 
= principle as has been followed un- 
ul the preſent time, reſpeRing the 
- officers of the RNuſſian ſquadron 
which is joined do the naval forces 


- 
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commencement of each month. 


majeſty engages to admit them into 


ſhall receive every poſkble aſſiſtance, 
both for neceſſary repairs, and for 


4 As the ſix ſhips, five frigates, 
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of England. That ſhall ſerve as a 
rule for indemnifying them for the 
preparations which they may have 
made for the campaign, ſuch as it 
* been originally intended to take 
ce. 
8 This ſeparate article ſhall be con- 
fidered as forming part of the con- 
vention above mentioned, as being 
inſerted therein word for word; and 


it ſhall be ratified, and the ratifica- 


tion exchanged in the ſame manner, 
In witneſs whereof, we, the under- 
ſigned, furniſhed with the full 
pou ers of his majeſty the king of 
Great Britain, and of his majesty 
the emperor of all the Ruffias, 
have, in their name, ſigned the 
pre ſent ſeparate article, and have 
aſſi xed thereto the ſeal of our 
ET 
Done at St. Peterſburgh, this 22d 
(21th) of June, 1799. 
Le Comte . 
Le Comte de Rosrorsix. 
CHARLES WAIT wo RTR. 
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Declaration made by his Majeſty tht 
Emperor of all the Ruffias, to tht 
Members of the German Empire. 


His imperial majeſty the em · 
peror of all the Ruſſias, ever anl. 
mated with zeal for the cauſe 


ſovereigns, and wiſhing to put 2 
ſtop to the ravages and diſorders 
which have been fpread, by th* 
impious government under hic 
France. groans, to the remote 
countries—being fully determin 
to diſpatch his ſea and land — 
for the ſupport of the ſufferers, 
to reſtore royalty in France, wil 
out, however, admitting any pare 
tition of that country; to fee 
bliſh the antient forms of govern? 
ment in the United Netherlands an 
in the Swiſs Cantons; to manta? 


| the. integrity of the —— 
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\ 
pire, and to look for his reward in 
the happineſs and acre age of 
Europe,—Providence has blefſed 
his arms, and hitherto the Ruffian 
troops have triumphed over the 
enethies of _ thrones, religion, and 
ſocial order. His majeſty the em- 
peror of all the Ruſſias having thus 
q his views, and the motives 
by which he is guided, addreſſes 
this declaration to all the members 


of the German empire, inviting 
them to unite their forces with his, 


to deſtroy their common enemy as 
ſpeedily as poſſible, to found on his 
ruins permanent” tranquillity for 
themſelves and their poſterity. 
Should his imperial majeſty of all 
the Ruſſias perceive that they ſup- 
a. his views, and rally around 
im, he will, inſtead of relaxing 
his zeal, redouble his exertions, 


and not ſheathe his ſword before 


he has ſeen the downfal of the 
monſter which threatens to cruſh 
all legal authorities, But, \ ſhould 
he be leſt to himſelf, he will be 
forced to recal his forces to his 
ſtates, and to give up à cauſe, ſo 
badly ſupported by thoſe who 
ought- to have the greateſt ſhare in 
us triumph. Garſchina, Sept. 15. 
(0.8.) 1799. er e 
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TREATY OF CAMPO FORMIO. 


Secret Articles, and additional Con- 
vention of the Treaty of Campo For- 
mio, "4 the 20th of Yendemiaire, 
th Year (OR. 17, 1797), Puk- 
lied at Raftadt, April 18, 1799. 
Article 1. His majeſty. the em- 

„ king of Hungary and Bo- 


demia, conſents that the bonnda- 


ries of the French republic ſhall ex- 
tend to the — pers, "yer line; 
=" engages to uſe his influence, 
— the French republic ſhall, by 
peace to be concluded with the 


— 
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German empire, retain the ſame 


line as its boundary: namely, the 


left bank of the Rhine from the 
confines of Switzerland, below 
Baſle, to the branches off of the 
Nette, above Andernach; includ- 
ing the head of the bridge at Man- 
heim, the town and fortreſs of 
Mentz, and both banks of the 
Nette, from where it falls into the 
Rhine, to its ſource near Brugh. 
From thence the line paſſes by 
Shenſcherade and Borley to Ker» 
pen, and thence to Luderſdorf, 

lantenheim, Marmagen, Coll, and 
Gemund, with all the circles and 
territory of | theſe places, along 
both the banks of the Olff, to 
where it falls into the Roer, and 
along both banks of the Roer, in- 
cluding Heimbach, Nideggen, Du- 
ren, and Juliers, with their circles 
and territory; as alſo the places on 
the banks, with their circles, to 
Linnig included. Hence the line 
extends by Hoffern and Kylenſda- 
len, Papelernod, Lutersforſt, Ro- 
denberg, Haverſloo, Anderſcheid, 
Kaldekuchen, Vampach, Herrigen, 
and Groſberg, including the town 
of Venloo and its territory, And 
if, notwithſtanding the mediation 


of his imperial majeſty, the Ger- 


man empire ſhall refuſe to conſent 
to the above-mentioned boundary 
line of the republic, his imperial 
majeſty hereby formally engages to · 
furniſh to the empire no more than 
his contingent, which ſhall not be 
employed in any fortified place, or 
it ſhall be conſidered as a rupture 
of the peace and friendſhip which 
is reſtored between his majeſty and 
the republie. * 
2. His imperial majeſty will em- 
ploy his good offices in the negotia- 
tion-of the peace of the empire to 
obtain—rſt. That the navigation 
of the Rhine from Huningen to 
the territory of. Holland * 
| 8 
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free both to the French republic 
, and the ſtates of the empire, on the 
right bank. ad. That the poſſeſſors 
of territory near the mouth of the 
Moſelle ſhall never, and on no pre- 
tence, attempt to interrupt the free 


navigation and paſſage of ſhips and 


other veſſels from the Moſelſe into 
© the Rhine, zd. The French repub- 


lic ſhall have the free navigation of 


the Meuſe, and the tolls and other 
impoſts from Venloo to H 


| fhall be aboliſhed, - | 


3. His imperial majeſty renounces 
for himſelf and his ſucceſſors the 


ſovereignty and poſſeſſion of the 


county of Falkenſtein and its de- 
pendencies. 4 
4. The countries which his im- 
' Perial majeſty takes poſſeſſion of, in 
conſequence of the 6th article of 
the public definitive treaty this day 
figned, ſhall be conſidered - as an 


indemnification for the territory 


.given up by the 7th article of the 
public treaty, and the er ar- 
ticle. This renunciation ſhall only 
be in force when the troops of his 
imperial majeſty ſhall have taken 
poſſeſſion of the countries ceded by 
the ſaid articles. 
. The French republic will em- 
ploy its influence that his imperial 
© majeſty ſhall receive the archbi- 
ſhopric of Saltzburg, and that part 
of the circle of Bavaria which lies 
between the archbiſhopric of Saitz- 
burg, the river Inn, Salza and Ty- 
rol, including the town of Waſſer- 
burg on the right bank of the Inn, 
with an arrond;fſement of 3000 toiſes. 


6. His imperial majeſty, at the 


. concluſion of the peace with the 
empire, will give up to the French 
republic the ſovereignty and poſſeſ- 
- fon of the Frickthal, and all the 
territory belonging. to the houſe of 

Auſtria on the len bank of the 
Rhine, between Zurgach and Paſle, 
provided his majeſty, at the con- 


together with the 


ATK 
clufion of the ſaid peace, receives a 
8 indemnification, The 
French republic, in conſequenceof 
particular arrangements to be made, 
ſhall unite the above-mentioned ter- 
ritory with the Helvetic republic, 
without further interference on the 
part of his imperial majeſty or the 
ei. 
7. The two contracting powers 
agree, that when, in the enſuing 
peace, with the German empire, 
the French republic ſhall make an 
acquiſition in Germany, his impe- 
rial majeſty ſhall receive an equir- 
lent: ant if his imperial majeſty 
ſhall, make ſuch an acquiſition, the 
French republic ſhall in like man- 
ner receive an equivalent. 

8. The prince of Naſſau Dietz, 
late ſtadtholder of Holland, ſhall 
receive a territorial indemnifica- 
tion ; but neither in the vicinity of 
the Auſtrian poſſeſſions, nor in the 
vicinity-of the Batavian republic. 

9. The French republic makes 
no difficulty to reſtore to the kin 
of Pruſſia his poſſeſſions on the le 
bank of the Rhine. No new ac. 
quiſition ſhall, however, be pro 
poſed for the king of Pruſſia, Thi 
the two contracting powers mull: 


ally guarantee, | 

£. Should the king of Pruſfa be 
willing to cede to the French and 
Batavian republics ſome ſmall pu 
of his territory on the left bank 
the Meuſe, as Sevenaer, and other 

ſſeſſions — ta wy 
imperial majeſty will uſe his 10 
— that facts ceſfon ſhall — 
cepted and rendered valid by 
empire. ä a 

8 His imperial majeſty ears 
object to the manner in which * 
imperial fiefs have been diſpoſed 
by the French republic, in 14% 
of the Ligurian republic. His a 
perial majeſty will uſe his influence, 

French repun 


| ULI o 
that the German empire will re- 


nounce all feodal ſovereignty over ed 


the countries which make a part of 
the Ciſalpine and Ligurian repub- 
lics; as alſo the imperial fiefs, ſuch 
as Laniguiana, and thoſe which lie 
between Tuſcany and the ſtates of 
Parma, the Ligurian and Luccheſe 
republics, and the late territory of 
Modena, which fiefs make a part 
of the Ciſalpine republic. 

13. His imperial majeſty and the 
French republic will in concert em- 


ploy their influence, in the courſe 


of concluding the peace of the em- 
pire, that ſuch princes and ſtates of 
the empire who, in conſequence of 
the ſtipulations of the preſent trea- 
ty of peace, or in conſequence of 
the treaty to be concluded with the 
empire, ſhall ſuffer any loſs in ter- 
ritory or rights, particularly the 
eleftors of Mentz, Treves, and 
Cologn, the elector palatine of Ba- 
varia, the duke of Wurtemberg 
and Teck, the margrave of Baden, 
the duke of Deux Noam the land- 
1 of Heſſe Caſſel and Darm- 

dt, the princes of Naſſau ; Saar- 
bruck, Salm, Korburg, Lowen- 
ſtein, Weſtheim, and Wied-Runc- 
kel, and the count de Leyn, ſhall 
receive proportionable indemniſica- 
nous in Germany, which ſhall be 
ſettled by mutual agreement with 

French republic, | 

13. The. troops of his imperial 
majeſty, twenty days after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the 
preſent, treaties, ſhall evacuate the 
towns and fortreſſes of Mentz, Eh- 
renbreitſtein, Phillipſburg, Man- 

m Konigſtein, Ulm, and Ingol- 
lladt, as alſo the whole territory ap- 
_ pertaining to the German empire, 


to the boundari 
FS eg daries of the hereditary 


au The preſent ſecret articles 


| have the ſame force as if the 
y 
wete inſerted word for word in the 


\ - 


By naturaliſation in a 
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, and ſhall in like manner be ra- 


. tified at the ſame time by the two 


contractin 


powers which ratifica- 
tions ſhal 


exchanged in due 


form at Raſtadt. | 


Done and figned at Campo For 
mio, the 17th of October 1797 
26th of Vendemiaire, in the 6th 


and indiviſible. 
* _ (Signed) 
\ BUONAPARTE. 
Marquis dz GALL, , | 
Louis Count Copgenzer, 


Count MzgzgzFeLDt, Maj. Gen. 
Count DEGELMANN, 


year of the French republic one 


* ws 


New Conflitution of the French - 
| Republic. . 
[An official Copy.] 
CHAPTER I. 
Article 1, The French republis 
is one and indiviſivle. 855 

Its European territory is diſtri- 
buted into departments and com- 
munal diſtricts. | 

2. Every man born and reſident 
in France, and of the age of twenty- 
one years, who has inſcribed his 
name in the civic regiſter of his 
communal diſtri, and afterwards 
remained a year on the territory of 
the French republic, is a French 
citizen, | 

3. A foreigner becomes a French 
citizen, who, after having attained 
the age of twenty-one years, and 
declared his intention of fixing his 
refidence in France, has reſided 
there for ten ſucceſhve years. 

4. The title of French citizen is 
forfeited— 
foreign 
country. | 

By accepting any office or pen- 
fion from a foreign government. 

By affiliation with any foreign 

corporation, 


* 


treaty of peace this day ſiguu - 


cs) ros ne 


— tion, which ſuppoſes di · 
tinctions of birth, * 
By condemnation to corporal or 
; NE x An puniſhments, ' | 
5. The exerciſe of the rights of 
a French citizen is ſuſpended by 
bankruptcy, or by a total or partial 
ſueceſſion to the property of an in- 
ſolvent. ö 
By a ſtate of hired ſervitude, 
either attached to the ſeryice of 
the perſon or the family, 
By a ſtate of judicial interdiction, 
accuſation, or contumacy. 2 
6. In order to exerciſe the rights 
of citizenſhip, they muſt have been 
acquired by being domiciliated by 
a year's reſidence, and not forfeited 
by a year's abſence, 
7. The citizens of eve 


ſuffrages, thoſe whom they think 
. molt worthy of conducting the pub- 
lic affairs, There ſhall be a liſt af 
confidence, containing a number of 
names equal to a tenth of the num- 
ber of citizens poſſefling the right 
of ſuffrage. From this firſt com- 
munal li 
of diſtricts ſhall be taken. | 

8, The citizens compriſed in 


mall appoint a tenth of their num- 
ber, Theſe ſhall conſtitute a ſecond 
liſt, called the departmental liſt, 
from which the public functionaries 
of each department ſhall be taken. 

9. The citizens included in the 
departmental liſt ſhall alſo appoint 
a tenth of their number; this third 
liſt ſhall conſiſt af the citizens of 
each department, eligible to public 
national functions. | 
10, The citizens who ſhall have 
a right of co-operating. in the for- 
mation of any of the lifts men- 
tioned in the three preceding ar- 
ticles ſhall every third year be 
ealled upon to exerciſe. the power 


er replacing thoſe wha ſhall here 


TY 


| BY I — > — 


—_—— 


- 
- 


id com- degree. 
munal diſtrict ſhall appoint, by their 


of the ninth year. 
the public functionaries 


the communal lifts of a department 


inſtance Gxty members; this num. 


of the ten firſt years. 


ſecond by the tribunate, and 


nene. 
died, or abſented themfelves for 
any other cauſe than the exerciſe 
of a public function. 
It. Corr may alſo withdraw 
from the liſts thoſe whom they 
ſhall not judye proper to continue, 
and replace them by other citizens 
in whom they may have greater 
confidence. 

12. No one ſhall be eraſed from 
the liſts, otherwiſe than by the votes 
of the deciſi ve majority of the citi- 
zens having the right of co-operat- 
ing in their formation. 

I 1 No one ſhall be eraſed from 
the liſt of thoſe eligible to public 
national, functions, merely becauſe 
his name may have been ſtruck out 
of a-liſt of an inferior or ſuperior 


14. The intment to the liſ 
of eligibles is only neceſſary with 
regard to public functions, for 
which that condition is exprefily 
required by the conſtitution or by 
the law, All the lifts of the el- 
gibles ſhall be formed in the couiſe 


: CHAPTER II. 
15. The conſervatory ſenate ſhall 
be compoſed of twenty-four mem. 
bers, of forty ears of age at leaf, 
to be immoveable during life. 
For the formation of the ſenate, 
there ſhall be nominated in the firſt 


ber ſhall be increaſed to ſixty- tuo 
in the courſe of the 8th yer, io 
Gxty-four in the gth year, and + 
be gradually increaſed to eighty ® 
the addition of two members in ea 


16. The nomipation to the ol. 
fice of ſenator ſhall be by the ſe- 
nate, who ſhall make choice out 0! 
three candidates preſented to them 
the firſt by the legiſlative body, 


third by the chief conſul. 4 
They hall only chooſe el, - 


PUBLIC 
candidates, if one of. them. is pro- 
poſed by two of the three authori - 
ties preſenting them. f 
17. The chief conſul, upon quit - 
ting his office, either by the ex- 
piration of his functions, or by re- 
ſignation, neceſſarily, and as a mat - 
ter of right, becomes a ſenator. 
The two other conſuls, during 
the month which follows the expi- 
ration of their functions, may take 
their ſeats in the ſenate, but are not 
N. to exerciſe that privilege. 

hey loſe it altogether, if they 
quit their conſular functions by re- 
hynation. . | 
18. A ſenator is always ineligible 
to any other public function. 
19. All the liſts made in the de- 


article, ſhall be addreſſed to the 
ſenate, They ſhall compoſe the 
national liſt, | 
20. From this liſt ſhall be elect- 
ed the legiſlators, the tribunes, the 
conſuls, the judges of caffation, and 
tze commiſſaires a la reſponſibilité. 
21. They ſhall confirm or an- 
nul every act referred to them as 


or the government; the liſts of the 
ligibles ſhall be included among 
theſe acts. 

. 22, The revenues of national 
domains, the terms 'of which are 
expired, ſhall be liable to the ex- 
ences of the ſenate. The annual 
lalary of each of its members ſball 
i paid out of thoſe revenues. It 
wall be equal to a a0th of that of 
tae chief conſul. 


23. The fittings of the ſenate are 
not public, : 

24. Citizens Sieyes and Roger 
ucos, the two conſuls who are to 
o out of office, ſhall be nominated 
n of the conſervatoryſenate; 
ey ſhall unite with the ſecond and 
würd conſuls nominated by the pre- 
— Theſe four citizens thall 


— 


partments, by virtue of the gth 


unconſtitutional by the tribunate - 
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point the majority of the ſenate. 
which ſhall afterwards complete it- 
ſelf, and proceed to the elections 
entruſted to its direction. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER, 

25. No new law ſhall be pro- 
mulgated, unleſs the plan ſhall have 
been propoſed by the government, 


communicated to the tribunate, and 


decreed by the legiſlati ve body. 

26. The plans which the go- 
vernment may propoſe ſhall be 
drawn up under different heads. 
In every caſe in which ſuch plans 
ſhall be diſcuſſed, the government 
may withdraw them, and preſent 
them again in a modified ſtate. - - 

27. The tribunate is to be com- 
poſed of one hundred members, 
of twenty-five years of age at the 
leaſt; they ſliall be renewed by 
fifths every year, and indefinitely 
re eligible while they remain upon 
the national liſt. | 

28. The tribunate ſtall diſcuſs 
the plans of every law that may 
be propoſed : it ſhall vote for the 
adoption or rejection of them. 

It ſhall ſend. tbree orators taken 
from its body, by whom the mo- 
tives of its vote, with reſpect to each 


- of the plans, ſhall be ſtated and ſup- 


ported before the legiſlative body. 

It ſhall refer to the ſenate, but 
for the cauſe of inconſtitutionality 
only, the liſt of eligibles, the acts 


of the legiſlative body, and thoſe vt 


the government, II > 
29. It ſhall expreſs ita opinion 
as to the laws made or to be made, 
the abuſes to be corrected, the ame- 
liorations to be attempted, in every 
art of the public adminiſtration, 
ut never relative to the civil or 
criminal affairs referred to the tri- 
bunalis. | 
The opinions it ſhall give, by 
virtue of the preſent article, are to 
be followed by no neceſſary conſe- 
| (P) quence; 
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tion, V 
40. When the trbunate adjourns, 


it may appoint a committee of from 


ten to fifieen members, charged to 
convoke it, if it ſhall be deemed 


neceſſary. | 
31. The legiſlative body fhall be 


compoſed of three hundred mem- 
bers, of thirty years of age at the 
leaſt; they ſhall be renewed by fiſths 
every year, There ought always to 
be one citizen, at jeaft of each de- 
partment of the republic, preſent, 
32. A member who goes out 
of the legiſlative body cannot re- 
enter- till after the interval of a 
year; but he may be immediately 
elected to any other public function, 
including that of tribune, provided 
he is in other reſpects eligible. 
33. The fitting of the legiſla- 
tive body ſhall commence every 


year on the 1ſt Frimaire, and ſhatl 


continue only four months; it may 


be extraordinarily convoked during 


the other eight by the government. 

34 The legiſlative body enacts 
the law by determining by ſecret 
ſcrutiny, and without any diſcuſſion 
on the part of its members, upon 
the plans of the law debated before 
it, by the orators of the tribunate 
and the government. 


35. The fittings of the tribunate, | 


and of the legiflative bady, ſhall be 
public; the number of ſtrangers 


In either of them not to exceed two 
| hundred.” 3 | 
36. The annual falary of a tri- 
bune ſhall be.1 5,000 francs, that of 


2 legiſlator 10,000 francs, 

37. Every decree of the legiſla- 

tive body ſhall, on the 1oth da 

after it ſhall be made, be promul- 
ated by the chief conſul, unleſs 

In the mean time it is referred to 

the ſenate, on the ground of in- 


conſtitutionality. Such reference 


of juſtice, ſecond conſul; and citi- 


colleagues, 


of the council of ſtate, the miviſters 
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tt have been profuiute, 


of Th fff enn of fl 


glatte body and of the tbunie 


ſhallnot takeplace tllthe rothyeu 


© CHAPTER I. 
' OF THE GOVERNYENT, 


39. The government is entruſted 
to three conſuls appointed for ten 
ears, and indefinitely re-eligible 

ach of them is to be elected inc) 
vidually with the diſtinct quality of 
chief, ſecond, or third conſul, The 
firſt time the third conſul ſhall only 
be named for five years. 

For the preſent time General Bo- 
naparte is appointed chief conſul; 
citizen Cambaceres, now miniſter 


zen Lebrun, member of the com- 
mittee of antients, third conſul. 

40. The chiefconſul has particu- 
lar functions and attributes, which, 
when he is exerciſipg, he may be 
temporarily ſupplied by one of us 


41. The chief conſul is to pro 
mulgate the laws; he is to name 
and revoke at pleaſure the members 


embaſſadors, and other foreign # 
ents, the officers of the army N 
and and ſea, the members of | 
adminiſtration and the commilſion- 
ers of the government at the tribv- 
nals. He is to appoint all judg* 
criminal and civil, as well as juſtices 
of peace, and the judges of cala 
tion, without the power of at 
wards revoking them. 

42. In the other acts of the 15 
vernment, the ſecond and — 
conſuls are to have a conſulat' 
voice; they are to ſign the 1 
of the acts, in order to maniſeſ 0 
they were preſent; and, if 1 
pleaſe, they may counterſg) 5 
opinions; after which the dete 
nation of the chief conſu 
follow. 10 Ti 


2 2 S rr 


9 deli of eqn 


Whale (pod as oth 


Wh year, The Clary of the other 


two conſuls (hall be equal to three 
tenths of that of the fit. 


44, The government is to pro- 
poſe the laws, and to make the ne- 
celſiry regulations to enſure their 
execution. 


45. The government is to direct 
thereceipts and expencesofthe ſtate, 
conformableto the annual law which 
determines the amount of each ; it 
ſhall ſuperiatend the coinage of 
money, of which the law' alone 


mall order the iſſue, fix the value, 


the weight, and the impreſſion. 
46. When the government is in- 
of any conſpiracies againſt 
the ſtate, it may iſſue orders to ar- 
reſt and bring before them the E 
ſons who are fuſpeRted asthe authors 


or accomplices ; but if, within ten 


days after ſuch arreſt, they are not 
ſet at liberty, or brought to trial, it 
ſhall be conſidered, on the part of 
the miniſter ſigning the order, as an 
act of arbitrary detention. 

4. The government is to fuper- 


intend the internal ſafety and exter- 


nal defence of the ſtate; it is to diſ- 
tribute the forces by ſea and land, 
and regulate the direction of them. 

48. The national guard on duty 
is ſubject to the regulations of the 
public adminiſtration.— The nati- 
onal guard not on duty is only ſub- 
ect to the law, | 


49. The government is to manage 


political relations abroad, to con- 
uct negotiations, to make preli- 
mnary ſtipulations, to ſign and 
conclude all treaties of peace, alli- 


Ace, truce, neutrality, commerce, 


and other conventions, 
;,5% Declarations of war and trea- 
= of peace, alliance, and com- 
rut. are to be propoſed, diſcuſſed, 
reed; and promulgated in the 
Me manner as laws. | 


to verify t 


| l 


Only the difeufions nd ide 


man tive b er dhech u 


wellin he tribunate u in the gi 


lative body, are to be in ſecret 
committee, if the government de- 
fires it, y. | 

61. The ſecretarticles of a treaty 
cannot be deſtructive of the public 


- 


articles, Gt 
52. Under the direction of the 


conſuls, the council of ſtate is 
charged with drawing up the plans 
of the laws and regulations of the 
public adminiſtration, and to re- 
ſolve ſuch difficulties as may occur 
in all adminiſtrative matters; 
/ 63. It is from among the mem- 
bers of the council of ſtate that the 
orators are to be ſelected, who ſhall 
be appointed to appear in the name 
of the government before the legiſ- 
lative body, | 
_ There are never to be any more 
than three of theſe orators ſent to 
ſupport the ſame plan of a law. 
'' $4. The miniſters are to procure 
the execution of the laws, and the 
regulations of the public admini- 
ftration. WH, 
55. No act of the government 
can have effect till it is ſigned by a a 
miniſter, 5 
56. One of the miniſters is the 
cially charged with the admin 
tion of the public treaſury. He is 
receipts, direct the 
application of the ods, and the 
yments authoriſed by law. He 


1s not at liberty to any thing, 
except by virtue, Hell, of a law, 


and only to the extent of the funds 


for defraying thoſe expences ſuch 
law has determined upon. Second- 
ly, by adecree of the government. 
Thirdly, by an order figned by a 
miniſter. | | 
57. The detailed accounts of 
every miniſter, figned and certified 
by him, are to be made public. 
58. The government can — 
+ + Wks el 
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elect or retain, ascounſellors of ſtate 
or miniſters, ſuch citizens whoſe 
| N are inſcribed in the national 
lift, | 
59. The local adminiſtrations e- 

ſtabliſhed, whether for each com- 
munal diſtrict, or for the more ex- 

tended portions of territory, are 

ſubordinate to the miniſters. No 

one can become or remain a mem- 

ber of theſe adminiſtrations, unleſs 

he is entered in one of the national 

liſts mentioned in the jth and 8th 

articles, | 
f CHAPTER V. 

OF THE TRIBUNAL: 

60. Every communal arrondiſſe- 
ment ſhall have.one or more juſtices 
of the peace, elected immediately by 
citizens, for three years. 

Their principal, duty conſiſts in 
reconciling the parties applying to 
them, and, in caſe of non concllia- 
tion, to decide their diſpute by ar- 
bitrator s. | 0 | 
61. In civil matters there are. tri- 
bunals of firſt inſtance, and tribu- 
nals of appeal. The law determines 
the organiſation of the one and the 


tory fo 
each. 2 | 
62. In caſes of crimes, to which 
are annexed a corporeal or infamous 
puniſhment, a firſt jury admits or 
rejeAs the charge. If it be admit- 
ted, a ſecond jury pronounces. on 
the fact, and the judges compoſing 
a criminal tribunal apply thepuniſh- 

ment, The judgment js without ap- 


rming the juriſdiction of 


63. The function of public ac- 
cuſer to a criminal tribunal is filled 
by the commiſſioner of govern- 
ment. 

64. The crimes which do not 
amount to corporeal ar infamous 

NN are tried before the tri- 
bunals of correctional police, ſaving 
an appeal to the criminal tribunals. * 


\ 


other; their competence and terri- 


ſioners belonging to that tribuns 
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6. There is for the whole repub. 
lic a tribunal of caſſation, which 
pronounces on appeals againſt judg- 
ments in the laſt reſort, given 
by the tribunals in caſes referred 
from one tribunal to another on ac- 
.count of lawful ſuſpicion, or the 

ublic ſafety, upon exceptions taken 

y the party againſt the whole tri- 
bunal, ; | 

66. The tribunal of caſſation does 

not inquire into the merits, but it 
reverſes the judgments given on 
roceedings in which form is vio- 
ted, or which contain ſomething 
contrary to the expreſſed law, but 
ſends the caſe back to be tried on 
the merits by the tribunal, which 
has cogniſance of them. 
565. The judges who conſtitute 
the tribunals of firſt inſtance, and 
the commiſſioners of government 
eſtabliſhed at the tribunals, are taken 
8 m the communal or departmental 
iſt, 

The judges forming the tribunals 
of appeal, and the commiſſioners 
placed with them, are taken from 
the departmental liſt. ; 

The judges compoſing the tribu- 
nal of caſſation, and the commil- 


are taken from the national liſt. 
68. The juſtices, except the iu 
tices of the peace, remain in office 
for life, unleſs they ſhould be gon 
demned to forfeit their places, ® 
ſhould not be continued on dhe I 
of eligibles correſponding with thelf 

functions. 
CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE RESPONSIBILITY or TH 
PUBLIC FUNCTION ARIES. 

69. The functions of mene 
whether of the ſenate or of the leg 
lative body, or of the tribunate 
alſo thoſe of the conſuls or con 
ſellors of ſtate, do not disch 
them from reſponſibility. 10 
70. Perſonal crimes, to en 
anne“ 


* 


/ 
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wnnexed corporeal or infamous pu- 
niſhment, committed by a member 
either of the ſenate, tribunate, legiſ- 
lative body, or of the council of 
ſtate, are proſecuted before the or- 


dinary tribunals, after a deliberation. 


of the body to which the perſon 
charged belongs has authoriſed ſuch 
proſecution, 


71. The miniſters arraigned, in 


their private capagity, of crimes 


to which are annexed corporeal or 

infamous puniſhment, are couſi- 

— as members of the council of 
ate, 

2. The miniſters are reſponſible 
it, for every act of government 
ligned by them, and declated un- 
conſtitutional by the ſenate; 2d, for 
the non-executian of the laws, and 
of the regulations of the public ad- 
miniſtration; 3d, for the particular 
orders which they have given, if 


_ theſe orders are contrary ta the con- 


ſtitution, the laws, and ordinances. 

73. In the ſeveral caſes of the 
preceding article, the tribunate de- 
nounces the miniſter 'by an a& on 
which the legiſlative body delibe- 
rates in ordinary form, after having 
heard or ſummoned the perſon de- 
nounced. The miniſter placed in a 
courſe of judgment is tried by a 
high court without appeal, or re- 
ſource for a reverſal. | 
_ The high court is compoſed of 
Guter and jurors. The judges are 
cholen by the tribunal of caſſation 
and from its boſom. The jurors are 
Choſen from the national liſt ; the 
whole according to the forms pre · 
leribed by the laws. 

* The judges, civil and crimi- 
nal, for crimes relating to their 
functions, are proſecuted before the 
tribunals to which the tribunal of 
caſſation ſends them, after having 
— og acts. F 

75. agents of government, 
other than the —— be 


) 
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proſecuted for acts relating to their 
functions, but by virtue of a deci- 
fion of the council of ſtate; in this 
caſe the proſecution is carried on 
before the ordinary tribunals. 

2 CHAPTER VII. 

. GENERAL DISPOSITIONS, 

76. The houſe of every perſon 
inhabiting the French territory is 
an inviolable aſylum. 

During the night no perſon has a 
right to cater it, except in caſe of 
fire, inundation, or the requeſt of 
the perſons within. 

In the day one may enter it for a 
{ſpecial purpoſe, determined either 
by the hs, or an order emanating 
from a public authority. | 

77. Ia order that the act which 
ordains the arreſt of a perſon may 
be executed, it is neceſſary, 1ſt, that 
it expreſs in form the cauſes for 
ſuch arreſt, and the law in execution 
of which it is ordered ; 2dly, that it 
iſſues from a funRionary to whom 
the law has formally given that 
power; 3dly, that it be notified to 
the perſon arreſted, and a copy of 
it left with him. | | 

78. No keeper or gaoler can re- 
ceive or detain any perſon without 
having firſt tranſcribed on his regiſ- 
ter the act ordering his arreſt. Thi 
act muſt be a mandate, given ia the 
forms preſcribed by the preceding 
article, or a warrant for taking the 
body, ora decree of accuſation, or 
a judgment. 1 | 

79. Every keeper or gaoler is 
bound, without any order being 
able to diſpenſe with it, to repre- 
ſent the perſon in his cuſtody to the 
civil officer having the police of the 
houſe of detention, whenever this 
officer ſhall demand ſuch account. 

80. A repreſentation of a perſon 
in cuſtody ſhall not be refuſed to 
his parents and friends, carrying an 
order from the civil officer, who 
ſhall always be obliged to grant it, 

(P 3) unleſs 


„ 
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an order of a judge to keep the pri- 
toner ſecret. + 1 
8. All thoſe who, not being in- 
veſted by the law with the power 
of arreſting, ſhall give, ſign, or exe- 
cute the arreſt of any perſon what- 
ever; all thoſe who, even in the 
caſe of arreſt authoriſed by law, 


arreſted in a place of confinement, 
not publicls and legally deſignated 
as ſuch; and all keepers or gaoiers 
who ſhall act contrary to the diſpo- 
tions of the three preceding arti- 
cles, ſhall be guilty of the crime of 
arbitrary detention, 

$2. All feverities uſed in arreſt, 
detentions, or executions, ptherthan 
thoſe commanded by the laws, are 

- crimes. | 
33. Every perfon has a right of 
addreſſing private petitions to every 
conſtituted authority, and particu- 
larly to the tribunate. | 

84. The public force is neceſſa- 
rily in a ſtate of obedience; no 
armed body can deliberate. 

8 5. Military crimes are ſubſected 
to ſpecial tribunals, and, particular 
forms. of judgment. 

86. The French nation declares, 


military wounded in defence of their 
country, and alſo to the widows 
and children of ſuch military as 
have died on the field of battle, or 
in conſequence of their wounds, 

87. It ſhall decree national re- 
wards to the wirriors who ſhall 
have rendered diſiinguiſhed ſervices 
in fighting for the republic. 

88. A conſtituted body cannot 
deliberate except in a fitting, at 
which . of its members, at 
Iecaſt, are preſent. 

89. A national inſtitute is charged 


fecting the arts and ſciences. 
99-A committee of national com- 
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pnleſs the keeper or gaoler produces patibilité re * and veriſies the 


ſhall receive or detain the perſon ſo 


turn of the French who, having 


hat it will grant penſions to all the 


with receiving diſcoveries, and per- 


ſuls follow. 


accounts of the receipts and ex- 
pences of the republic. This com. 
mittee is compoſed of ſeven mem - 
bers, choſen by the ſenate from the 
national liſt, | 

91. The régime of the French 
colonies is determined by ſpecial 
laws, | | | 
92. In caſe of the revolt of an 
armed body, or of troubles which 
menace the ſafety of the ſtate, the 
law may ſuſpend in the places, and 
for the time it determines, the em- 
pire of the conſtitution. 

This ſuſpenſion may be proviſi- 
onally declared in the ſame caſes, 
by an arret6 of government, the 
Egiſiative body not being fitting, 
provided this body be convened at 
a very ſhort time by an article of 
the ſame arrets. 

93.- The French nation declares, 
that in no caſe will it ſuffer the re- 


abandoned their country fince 1789, 
are not compriſed in the exceptions 
contained in the laws againſt emi- 
grants, It interdicts every new ex- 
ception on this point. 
he property of emigrants Irre- 
vocably belongs to the republic. 
94. The French nation declares, 
that after a ſale legally completed of 
national property, whatever may 
be its origin, the lawful purchaſer 
cannot be diſpoſſeſſed, ſaving the 
right of third perſons, if ſuch there 
ſhould he, claiming to be indemai- 
fied out of the public treaſury. 
95. The preſent conſtitution ſhall 
be offered forthwith for the accep- 
tance of the French people. 
Done at Paris the 22d — 
(Dec. 13), in the 8th year” 
the French republic, one an 
indiviſible. | 
The ſignatures of the members” 
the legiſlative committees and £0" 


Public 


pont ie Acrs poſed: in the Third 
Seſſion of the Eighteenth Parliament 
of Great Britam, | 6 


December 17, 1798. 

An act for continuing and grant- 
ing to his majeſty certain duties on 
malt, mum, cyder, and perry, for 
1799. | 

or a duty on penſions, offices, 
and perſonal eſtates, and certain 
duties on ſugar, malt, tobacco, and 
ſnuff, 

To continue the a& for prevent- 
ingand puniſhing attempts to ſeduce 

rſons ſerving in the navy or army 


from their allegiance, 


December 20. 


To continue the a& enabling his 
majeſty to accept the ſervices of 
ſuch part of the militia as may vo- 
luntarily offer themſelves to be em- 
ployed in Ireland, | 


December 22. 2 
An act for raifing the ſum of. 


three millions by way of annuities. 
To eularge the time limited for 
the redemption of the land-tax, and 


hy explain, and amend the former 
aQ, | . 


January 4, 1799. 

An act for extending the time al- 
lowed for taking out certificates for 
uſing armorial bearings. . - 

To amend the acts reſpecting 
promiſſory notes and bills of ex- 
change. a N 


To continue the Scotch ſmall 
note act. \ 


To continue the act reſpecting 
merchandiſe on board of neutral 
ſlips, and for regulating the trade 
aud commerce to and from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 9 
January 9. a 

An act to repeal the duties im- 
poſed by an act for granting aid and 
contnbution for the proſecution of 


* 
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ſtillery act. | 
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the war, and to grant certain duties 
upon income in lieu thereof, 

To continue the act empowering 
his majeſty to ſecure and detain ſu- 
ſpected perſons. 

For exempting the volu ner 
from being ballotted for the ſupple- 
mentary militia, under certain con- 
ditions, faſt 

For indemnifving thoſe who have 
omitted to qualify themſelves” for 
offices, &c. | IJ 
Io revive and continue the a 
for eſtabliſhing courts of judicature 
in Newfoundland. ; | 


Aarch 7. 


An act for railing a certain ſum 
of money by loans or exchequer 


bills. 
Marcel 21, 


An act to amend the income act. 
To amend the land- tax redemp- 
tion act. | 
To continue the bounties on Bri- 
tiſh and Iriſh linens exported, and 
taking off the duties on the impor- 
tation of foreign raw linen yarns, 
Mutiny a&. | 
For the regulation of the marines 
on ſhore. | 
To continue the act for reſtrain- 


ing the negotiation of promiſſory 


notes and bills of exchange, under 
a limited ſum. 
To continue the Scotch ſmall note 
act. | 
To continue the a& for difallow- 
ing the bounty on fail-cloth or can- 
vas exported to Ireland. 8 
To revive and continue the act 
for prohibiting the importation of 
cambrics and French lawns, except 
warehouſed for exportation. 
To repeal part of the proviſional 
AR: | 
| Atril 10. 
An act to continue the Scotch di- 
1 To 


\ 


' 
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To permit. ſhips to fail from India goods to be warelicufed, ard 
Newfoundland without convoy. forrepealing the duties, and granting 
| April Es other duties in lieu thereof, 


An ac for raiſing a further ſum | * 1, continue the promiſſory note 


of money by loans or exchequer Jo continue the ſmall Scotch 


| bills. | | note act. 
| 7 1 the game act re- Por indemnifying the governors, 
pecting partridges. K⸗eꝓ. of the Weſt-India iſlands for 
po May 10. Permitting the importation and ex- 


1 An a8 for raiſing an additional Portation of goods in foreign bot- 


ſum of money by loans or exchequer tems. 
een ig caſe 


9» 7 
. 


TM extend | 

| | For enlarging the time for the re- of criminal information in Scot- 
= demption of the land-tax. © land, 

jt For extending the time of the in. To make perpetual the act for 
wh come tax. | the relief of debtors, 
For amending three acts relative For continuing the act for the 


to ata rg of the land-tax, r e p , 2 ne — pat 
o amend the act impoſing ſtamp Movai of offenders 
_ on attornies' 3 | 4 ery „e br Englaud 
or exempting the volunteer oeianu TELPETUVETY ; 
corps and affociations from being For continuing the act relating 
ballotted for the militia, under cer- . to A 8 . 
. iti = / nun ea 
"A the importation of the 2323 of creditors more 
rape · ſeed, and ſeal-ſkins, and the "Ir and expeditious la el 
duties on glaſs. 8 ˖ dex la in the act re ting 0 
For remedying certain defects in 8 otland. the improve 
Por encoura 
e 2 8 ment of lands fabje to the ſervi- 
For increaſing the rates of ſub- N . 1 b * 
/ ] 1 a 0 
gg 2 ode gs," * 1 — 9 and 
r » | to repeal certain parts of the {a 
May 20. act relating to the buying of bides. 
An act to continue the act for ſe- June 21. 
euring and detaining ſuſpected per- An act for raiſing 15,509,00 
ſons, until March, 1800. dy annuities. 
Por making perpetual the act to Jo repeal the duty on Pruſſian 
explain and amend the laws relating yarns. 
to the puniſhment of felons, as far For regulating the rates of porter 
as relates to the burning in the age in London, Weſtminſter, ® 
hand, N Southwark. e oft, 
For making perpetual ſuch part Jo amend the Scotch militia 
of the ſame act as relates to the lodg- bt 
18 n Act to grant additional duties on 
1 June 13. ſugar and coffee. . mar 
An act for permitting certain Eaſt» For granting to * 90000 


— . ² . ̃] . C C RR EEE 
p * 
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count of the commiſſioners for the 
reduction of the national debt. 
For allowing a bounty on pil- 


ties to the exciſe. 
For regulating the ſalaries of the 
Scotch ſheriffs. 
To enable a perſon appointed to 
the office of baron of the exchequer 
to take upon himſelf the degree of 
a ſerjeant at law. | 
July 12. | 
Act to raiſe a tum by lottery. 
For raiſing three millions. | 
For raiſing 3,500,000). by loans, 
or exchequer Gl FN 
For raiſing 3, o00, oo0l. by the 


8 


granting others. 8 
For poſtage on ſhip · letters. 


act. N 
To enable the lords of the treaſury 
to iſſue exchequer bills on the credit 
of the income tax. 


up the duties on vellum, parchment, 
and paper ſtamped. 

To amend the income act. 

For exempting certain public bo- 
dies from the legacy duty. 
2 regulating the ſpirit · licence 


To repeal ſo much of the acts of 
queen Anne, &c. as puts an end to 
the forfeiture of inheritances upon 
aainder of treaſon, after the death 
of the pretender and his ſons, 

To continue the act for farming 
the poſt-hiorſe duty, | 
0 regulate the importation of 
$00ds fron; foreign 5 in 
America. | 


v1 
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200,000). to be placed to the ac- g 


chards, and transferring the ſalt du- 


For repealing the ſalt duties, and 


To continue the Scotch diſtillery p 


For altering the time for making 


on bills of exc 
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For defraying the charge of the 
pay and cloathing of the militia. 

To allow the importation of Spa- 
niſh wool, 2 
For ſuppreſſing ſeditious and 
treaſonable ſocieties. 

For regulating the carrying of 
flaves from the coaſt of Africa. 

To prevent unlawful combina- 
tions of workmen. 8 

For purchaſing the duke of Rich- 
mond's coal - duty. 


An act to regulate the quarantine 6 


of the Levant trade. 
To continue certain laws reſpect- 
ing the Greenland fiſhery.., 

o revive and continue certain 
laws reſpecting the Britiſh fiſheries, 
and Newfoundland fiſhery, | 

For prohibiting the exportation 
of corn. 
To regulate the Eaſt-India ſhip- 


ing. 

To protect maſters againſt em- 
bezzlements by their clerks or ſer- 
vants. 


For a grant to his majeſty out f 


the conſolidated fund. 

For granting certaia ſtamp duties 
ge and promiſſory 
. 8 ing the judges” ſala 

or augmentin udgesꝰ ſala» 
ries in Eneland — Scotland. 2-5 

To amend the land- tax redemp- 
tion act. 5 i 

For reducing the militia forces 
and augmenting the regulars, 

To permit the importation of 
certain naval ſtores from Germany. 

For recruiting the forces of the 
Eaſt-India company. | 

To enable his majeſty, by order 
in council, to permit the importa- 
tion of certain goods in neutral 
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_ CHARACTER or Taz Lats POPE, PIUS VI. 
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(From the firſt Volume of HrsToRICAL and PaiLosoparcal MgwolRs 
of Pius the SixTHn, and his PoNTIFICATE.] 


: * is, above all, in the conduct 

_ of Pius VI. in regard to the 
leſujts, that the principal traits of 
his character are perceptible. He 
never cordially acquieſced in their 
proſcription. He was ſenſible that 


the Roman pontiff had loft in them 


the principa ſupport of his power ; 
but, at the ſame time, that their 
"rigs ambition might render 
them lormidable. During the great- 
7 Part of his reign they ſometimes 
excited his regret, and ſometimes 

's fears. He never dared either to 
protect or toproſecyte them openly. 
12 were odious to the crowned 
"46s, whoſe good-will it was ſo 
much hig intereſt to conciliate. 
wee; 4 increaſed the irreſolution to 
i ry he was naturally inclined ; 
ad often obliged him to act with 


duplic ity, the uſual attendant upon 


ucakneſs. 


This ſituation, whict 
. | which 
Do have been embarraſſi ng even 

mind far more energetic than 


lis . 
conlency af Congas fee in- 


nency. of conduct, that thofe f 


who for more than twenty years had 
obſerved him narrowly, could not, , 
at the moment of his fall, flatter 
themſelves that they were thorough- 
ly acquainted with his character. 
Heaven forbid, however, that 
we ſhould wiſh to paint him in too 


odious colours. It would be unjuſt, 


even were he ftill in poſſeſſion of 
his elevated rank. It would be baſe, 
after the cataſtrophe which has pre- 
cipitated Kim from it, No} Pius VI. 
was neither wicked nor weak; but 
he had ſeveral glaring defects, which 
could not eſcape the leaſt diſcern- 
ing eye; and caprices which formed 
a ſiriking contraſt with the majeſtic 
gravity 'of the part he had to play. 
Nobady denied him ſeveral brilliant 
qualities, conſiderable capacity, an 
agreeable turn of mind, manners at 
once noble and prepoſſeſſing, an 


eaſy and florid ſtyle of elocution, as 


much information as could be ex- 
pected in a prieſt imbued with the 
principles of his profeſſion, and' a 
taſte for the arts tolerably correct. 
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CuanaAcrter of the 


Impatient, iraſcible, obſtinate, and 
ſuſceptible of prejudices, he was, 
however, neither obſtinately ran- 
corous, nor premeditately malevo- 
lent. Few inſtances-can-be quoted 
of his ſenſibility; many may be ad- 


duced of his good-nature. In leſs 


difficult circumſtances, and with 
means proportioned tg his views, 
he would perhaps have paſſed for a 
prudent ſovereign, But his ruling 
paſſion was an exceſſive love of fame, 


which was the principal ſource of 
bis faults and of his misfortunes. 


It was that love of fame, which, 
when not joined to a ſtrong mind, 
often degenerates into puerile vani- 


ty. He would have wiſhed to ſig- 


naliſe his pontificate in every man- 
er, and to aſſociate his name with 
the moſt ſplendid enterpriſes. His 


vanity, which was apparent in every 
thing, drew u 


n bimfrequent mor- 
tiſications. Deſcended from a fa. 
mily ſcarcely noble, he plumed 
himſelf, from the very beginning 


of his reign, upon his illuſtrious 
race. 


To the modeſt coat of arms 
of his anceſtors, he added all the 
vain embelliſhments of blazonry ; 


and compoſed an eſcutcheon which 


afforded ample room for ridicule. 
It is well known that the Italian 
people are more apt, perhaps, than 
any other, to lay hold of any thing 
ridiculous with mercileſs avidity. 


- To two winds, of which the arms 


of his family conſiſted, he added an 


eagle, feurs-de-lys, and ftars. Theſe. 


pompous armorial bearings were 
cruelly criticiſed in the following 
diſtich: | | 22 
Redde aquilam imperio, Francorum nia 
„5 MY | 
Sidera redde polo; cxtera, Brafche, tha,” 
' © Reſtore your eagle to the empire; his 


c lilies to the king of Franee; and the ſtars 
to heaven: the reſt, Braſchi, is your own.” 


His arms, and his name, were 
repeated a thouſand times over in 


late Porz, Prus VI. 


Rome, and in the reſt of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate. They are to be ſeen, 
not only upon the monuments which 
he erected, and upon ſuch as he re- 
paired, but even upon thoſe in which 
he made the ſmalleſt change; and 
unleſs Rome be utterly deſtroyed, 
the name of Pius Sextus, thanks to 
his provident vanity ! will deſcend 
to the lateſt poſterity. While chang- 
ing the Roman goyerament, the 
French commiſſaries expunged it 
from all the profane monuments; 
but ir ſtill exiſts upon all the ſacred 
edifices in which Pius VI. had the 
moſt remote concern, It was cal- 
culated in 1786, that this rage for 
availing himſelf of the ſlighteſt pre- 
tence 1 immortaliſing his name 
had already coſt the treaſury two 
hundred thouſand crowns. It was 
this incurable vanity, rather than 
his piety or taſte for the arts, which 
ſuggeſted to him. the idea of con- 
ſtructing a ſacriſty by the fide of 
St. Peter's church. He there dit- 
played a magnificence which may 
dazzle at firſt fight, but which can- 
not conceal its numerous defects 
from the eye of the connoiſſeut. 
Good taſte may indeed apply to him 


the famous ſentence pronounced b 


. Apelles upon the Venus of a pre 
of his time: you have made er fu 
becauſe you could not make her beauti* 
ful. In like mannerthe ſacriſty of dt. 
Peter's, which coſt more than ſixteta 
hundred thouſand Roman crow 
is overloaded with = . 

raudy decorations which arc.” 
utero ilding, and _ 
ing, can afford; but jt only app® 
ſo much the meaner when cope 
ed with the ſuperb edifice d 
fide of which it ſtands. It is! 
defign of Carlo Marchiomn, wy 
chitect of inferior talents, an * 
calls to mind the defeRtive ſc 7 
of Boromini; the ſtyle being * 


gether low ang ign le, Its * 


ſions are con to the rules of 
art; and it is full of nothing but 
breaks, niches, and projections. 
The columns and the altars are, in 
a manner, concealed in obſcure 
corners; and the whole is ſurcharg- 
ed with ornaments of the moſt taſte- 
leſs kind. 
In order to ere& this monument 
to his glory, much rather than to 
that of the God whoſe vicar he 
called himſelf, it was neceſſary to 
pull down the temple of Venus, for 
which Michael Angelo had ſo much 
veneration, that he would have con- 
ſidered the mere idea of touching 
it as ſacrilege. 
Y — eaſily conceived that 
Pius VI. was not ſparing of inſcrip- 
tions in the ſacriſty of St. Peter's. 
Over the principal entrance were 
inſcribed theſe words : 
Q uod at templi Vaticani ornamen-, 
tum publica vota flagitabant, Pius VI, 
bent fer maximus, fecit perfecitque an- 
no, &c. * 
« How great muſt have been his 
mortification, when under this in- 
{cription he found the following 
inſolent lines: 
* Publica! mentiris. Non publica vota 
fuere, 
Sed tumidi ingenii yota ſubre tui. 
" Thou lieft! the public voice was not 


nfulted; thou followed the dictates of 
thy vanity alone.” 


That motive actuated him in all 


his enterpriſes : before his elevation 
o the pontificate he had poſſeſſed 
the abbey of Subiaco, at the di- 


here alſo he diſplayed, in the moſt 
2 manner, his taſte for mag 
3 An abbey in which he had 
5 ded, a church in which he cele- 
ye the holy myſteries, could not 
offered to remain in obſcurity, 

le ſpent conſiderable ſums in em- 
% What 


bu, VI, lovereign pontiff, 
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"nce of twenty miles from Rome. 


S 
belliſhing Subiaco; and this is not 
one of the ſmalleſt reproaches that 
may be brought againſt his prodi- 
gality. * | 

„A protector of the arts, more 
out of oſtentation than taſte, he con» 
nected his name with the famous 
muſeum, which conſtituted one of 
the moſt beautiful and moſt uſeful 
ornaments of the Vatican i and the 
kind of glory, thence reſulting to 
his pontificate, is not alto 
uſurped, That glory had tempted 
him when he was as yet only trea» 
ſurer of the Apoſtolical Chamber. 
The famous ſtatue of Apollo Bel- 
veddre was, in a manner, exiled; 
with ſeveral others, in one of the 
court-yards of the Vatican. Braſchi 
ſuggeſted to Clement XIV. the idea 
of forming on that ſpot a colle&ion 
of ancient monuments ; and, as trea- 
ſurer, preſided over the firſt -rudi- 
ments of this eſtabliſhment, When 
ſeated upon the pontifical throne; 
he added body and conſiſtence to 
his brilliant project. He built round 
the court-yard of the Apollo vaſt 
apartments, which he ornamented 
with ſtatues, buſts, terms, and ba- 
reliefs ; and gave to the rich collec- 
tion atitle which aſſociated his name 
with that of his predeceſſor. He 
called it the Maſum- Pium- Clemen- 
tinum. That muſeum gradually be · 
came one of the moſt valuable in 
Europe; Pius VI. neglecting no- 
thing to enrich it. He claimed the 
right of pre- emption whenever any 
antique was diſcovered; and, by 
thus eluding the greedy interference 
of the antiquaries, procured monu - 
ments of art at the firſt hand, and 
at a moderate price. There it was _ 


that his vanity provided abundant! 
for its own gratification, Beneat 
each piece of ſculpture which he 
had acquired, theſe words were er. 
the fublic voice demanded for the decoration of the:efturch of the Vatican, 
began and completed in the 7 &.“ | 
| $_ 


graved 


4 
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graved in letters of gold: Munf- 
centid Pii V P. M. Moſt of theſe 
monuments of art ſtood in a bad 
light, and could not be ſeen to ad- 
vantage without the affiſtance of a 
torch, - the wavering gleams of 
which added to their beauty, by 
giving them life (if it may ſo be 
ſaid); the only thing in which ſome 
of them were defective. It was 
thus that connoiſſeurs went to ad- 
mire the Ganymede, the Apollo 
Muſagetes, the Torſo, the Laocoon, 
and, above all, the famous Apollo 
Belvedère, which is alone worth a 
whole muſeum, | 
Engravings and explanations of 
the principal works of art, thus col- 
lected, began to be publiſhed in 
1783, under the auſpices of Pius 
VI; who was much flattered by 
the compliment, Lewis Myris un- 
dertook the taſk; and the learned 
Viſconti, who, in the firſt moment 
of the revolution, was elevated to 
the conſulate of Rome, added to 
the plates a luminous commentary, 
which at once proves his taſte, his 
ſagacity, and his erudition. They 
were both, it muſt be confeſſed, 
werfully ſeconded by the pope. 
The firſt fix volumes of this work, 
in folio, had already appeared in 
1792; and the ſeventh was ready 
when the political commotions in 
Italy began. All lovers of antiquity 
muſt regret the ſuſpenſion of this 
undertaking ; which does double 
honour to the pontificate of Pins 
VL N 
„ Wherever there was any thing 
more ſplendid than uſeful to be 
done, the zeal of that pontiff, and 
1 name, were ſure to 
appear. iſhing to embelliſh the 
entrance of the Quirinal palace, 
where he reſided during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, he raiſed at great expenſe, 
in 1783, the obeliſk which was ly- 
ing upon the ground near the Scala 


| CHanzerrn of the late Porz, Pius VI. 


belliſhing their city, did not par- 


Santa, and placed it between thoſ 
two equeſtrian ſtatues} that have 
given to the eminence on which the 
palace ſtands the name of Mane 
Cavallo. | 
Though the erection of thisobe- 
liſæ was in itſelf a thing little mei- 
torious, adulation made it ſerve as a 
8 for laviſhing upon the holy 
athet, in pompous inſcriptions, the 
moſt ridiculouſly bombaſtic praite, 
Bat the Roman people, who were 
ſuſfering a privation of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary articles of life, while the 
treaſury was exhauſting itſelf in em 


take of the enthufiaſm felt by th: 
authors of thoſe inſcriptions. 4 
wag, who preferred food to obeliſks, 
gave on this occaſion a leſſon to h, 
holineſs, by applying to him a well- 
known paſtage of the goſpel, He 
wrote theſe words at the bottom ot 
the obeliſk: 


Signore, di a queſta. frietra che dient 


Au . 


—_ dl 


* 


© Lord, command that theſe ſtones be 
made bread.” 


&« Pins VI. took pattern from 
him, whoſe vicar he was, and ab- 
ſtained from the miracle. 

« This rage for putting his name 
every where, and br ſuffering l 
munificence to be celebrated up- 
the moſt trifling occaſions, expo 
him to more than one ſarcaſin 0:3 
ſimilar kind. I is wel! known tht 
there was no other bread made? 
Rome butlittle round loaves, wei“ 
ing a few onnces, which wer* on 
led pavnotte, and which col 2 
baiocrhi, or about two French 19 
a piece. The price never wy 
but according as corn was me . 
leſs dear, the ſize of the page 
was diminiſhed or increaſed. *. 
moment of ſcarcity, w_ been 


miniſtrators of proviſions * o 
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obliged to make an extraordinary 
reduction in the weight of the pa- 
ta, one of thoſe innocent mal- 
contents, who exhale all their gall 
in raillery, thought proper to put an 
exceedingly ſmall pagnorta into the 
hand of Paſquin, and to write un- 
der the ſtatue thoſe pompous words, 
ſo often repeated in Rome: Mo- 
NIFICENTIA PII SEXTI. 

« Bells had a double title to his 
predilection. They were connected 
with that worſhip, by the pomp of 
which he was ſo much flattered ; 
and the gr$ater their ſize, the far- 
ther off did they announce the holy 
perſonage by whoſe orders they were 
ſet in motion. Malignity reproach- 
ed him, in this particular, with mort 
than one grave puerility. There 


was, in St. Peter's church at Rome, 


a bell which only weighed 21, 244lb. 
He ordered it to be re- caſt in the 
year 1783, with the addition of 400 
quintals of metal. Three years aft- 
erwards he had another caſt of 280 
quintals, and chriſtened it with 


great ſolemnity. Barbarous verſes 


were afterwards engraved upon it, 
which attracted the admiration of 
the devout, and offended men of 
taſte. It was loaded with valuable 
pearls, and decorated with eight dol- 
phins, a crown, and a thouſand 
other ornaments; but the founder's 
art had failed him: the bell had no 
ſound, The wags made themſelves 
merry at the expenſe of the bell, 
the founder, and the godfather. 

hey voted that thisabortion ſhould 


moan either in the Muſeums . 


| mentinum, or in the arſenal, 
after the example of the Abderitan 
ages, who were of an opinion ſome- 
what ſimilar in regard to a well, 
which was very {kilfully conſtruct- 
*d, and which wanted nothing but 
water, | 
In general Pius VI. was not ſor- 
nate in the enterpriſes ſuggeſted 


by his vanity. The ſovereigns of 
Rome, from the time of the empe- 
rors down to the preſent day, have 
prided themſelves upon. enlarging, 
fortifying, and embelliſhing the port 
of Ancona. The ruins of the beau- 
tiful monument erected there b 

the ſenate in honour of Trajan, ft 
atteſts the beneficence of that em- 
peror. In modern times Clement 
XII. is the pope who has paid the 
moſt attention to the embelliſhment 
of that port. A triumphtfal arch 
erected in honour of him, oppoſite 
to that of Trajan, and his ſtatue in 
marble, are teſtimonies of the gra- 
titude of its inhabitants. Pius VI. 


wiſhed alſo to give a luſtre to his 


pontificate, by making ſome addi- . 
tion to the works of his predeceſ- 
ſors, The port of Ancona is in- 
debted to him for ſeveral improve- 
ments; among others, for a light- 
houſe : but he was ſtill more anxi- 
ous to have his ſtatue erected there 
than to deſerve it. In 1789, while 


the workmen were employed on it, 


part of the ſcaffolding gave way, 
and killed a great number of them. 
This accident, joined to ſo many 
others, was conſidered. as a bad 
omen; and in fact Pius VI, was now 
approaching the era of his greateſt 
misfortunes, 

« But it was in the performance 
of his pontifical functions, above all, 
that his taſte for oſtentation was diſ- 
played; and that his vanity found 
frequent opportunities of gratifica- 
tion. It muſt be confeſſed, that, 
on thoſe occaſions, he was as much 
favoured by nature as by the pom- 
pous ceremonies of the Roman ca- 


tholic church. -He was in all re- 


ſpects one of the handſomeſt men 
of his time. To a very lofty ſtature 
he joined a noble and expreſſive ſet 
of features, and a florid complexion, 
which the hand of time itſelf ſeem- 
ech to ſpare. He contrived to wear 

44 his 
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1. . 
his pontifical habits in ſuch a way, 
that they deprived him of none of 
his perſonal advantages. In every 
thing be did he diſplayed them with 
arefinement of coquetry which gave 


eat ſcope to ridicule. When ele- 
ated to the papacy, he had, in 
conformity with a cuſtom that had 


grown into a law, laid aſide the pe- 
ruke, which he wore while cardi- 


nal, His forehead was entirel 
bald; but there remained behind, 
and on each ſide of his head, a rin 

of hair of the moſt brilliant white, 
which gave him a look at once no- 
ble and venerable. He had alſo one 
of the handſomeſt legs in Italy; and 
was not a little vain of it. Not 
wiſhing that his long pontifical 
robes ſhould entirely conceal that 
part of his perſon, to the adornin 


of which he was always ſcrupulouſ- 
ly attentive, he took great care to 


hold them up on one fide, ſo that 
ane of his legs was entirely expoſed 
to view, This affected diſplay of 
his hair and legs, ſo unworthy of a 
ve pontiff, gave occaſion to the 
ollowing diſtich, which, though 


bad enough in itſelf, ſerves, how- 


ever, as a proof that no opportunity 
was loſt of turning him into ri- 


dicule: ; 
: i Aſpice, Roma, Pium, Pius,” haud ft : 


_ aſſeire mimum— 


' Luxuriante comd, lu xuriante ſiede. 


_ purpl 


Rome, look at Pius. He Pins! not indeed: 
He is a comedian. Behold the difplay 
of his hair; 
And ſec how vain he is of his leg.“ 
« Nothing, indeed, was more 
ſtriking than to ſee him, on days of 


great parade, crowned withthe triple 
2 arrayed in robes of the moſt 


dazzling white, which contraſted 
with the ſplendor of the Roman 
e, ſoaring in a manner over a 
crowd of eccleſiaſtics of every rank, 
and ſeeming thereby to announce 
his ſway over the univerſal church. 


* 
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On theſe ſolemn occaſions all the 
members of the clergy came and 
adored him repeatedly; and each 
claſs in a different way. The car- 
dinals were not permitted to kiſs 
his hand till they had bowed down 
before his throne. The prelates and 
heads' of orders bowed ſtill more 
humbly, and only roſe as high as 


his knees; while the inferior clergy - 


remained at his feet. The allegory 
of the ſtatuary, proſtrate before the 
work of his own hands, was never 
better applied, than to this ſtupid 
veneration, particularly of the car- 
dinals for the ſovereign pontiff—the 
creature of their intrigues and of 
their caprices; in which not one 
of them, perhaps, ſeriouſly thought 
that he ſaw the work of the Holy 
Ghoſt, | 
It is needleſs to ſay with what an 
eye of pity philoſophy looks down 
upon this humiliating homage, paid 
by a multitude of reaſonable beings 
to one of their fellow - creatures. 
Many ſpectators, however, - many 
even of thoſe who were the moſt 
ſtrongly guarded againſt all theſe 
vain illufions, could not help feel- 
ing a ſtrong emotion at-the ſight of 
the pomp that ſurrounded St. Pe- 
ter's chair, eſpecially while it was 
occupied by Pius VI. The great- 
eſt magnificence accompanied him 
whenever he went out, A carriage, 
at the back of which he was ſeated 
alone in an arm chair richly orna- 
mented, moved forward, eſcorted 
by ſervants. on horſeback, and in 
long clothes, driven by a coach- 


man and poſtillions, with their heads 


uncovered, rolling along majeſtical 
ly flow between two rows of foot 
ſoldiers, and: followed by detach- 
ments of light horſe and cuiraſliets. 
It was impoſſible for any thing to 
be more ſtriking. : 

„% But when be ofhiciated in the 


grand ceremonies of the ch * 
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was difficult even for heretics, for 
free · thinkers even, to avoid feeling 
a ſort of religious enthuſiaſm. 

„Pius VI. like him whoſe vicar 
he called himſelf, was endowed with 
a two-fold nature. Clad in his pon- 
tifical habits, ſurrounded by the 
pomp of religious ceremonies, and 
employed in the diſtribution of ce- 
leſtial treaſures, Pius VI. appeared 
to the Romans to be a god. On his 
return to the Vatican, he was no 
more in their eyes, particularly dur - 
ing the laſt years of his pontificate, 
than a man expoſed to their mur- 
murs, and to their ſarcaſms. This 
double ſovereignty was ſo far ſin- 
gular, that the ſceptre conſidered 
Itſelf as inviolable under ſhelter of 
the tiara ; that the devotion of the 
ſubjects ſeemed to inſure their obe- 
dience; and that the benedictions, 
the indulgences, and all the ce- 
leſtial favours, of which the mon- 
uchical demi-god had undertaken 
to be the diſtributor, had at once 
for object and reſult to ſanctify, to 
overawe, and to diſarm them. Ac- 
cordingly nothing leſs than the vio- 
ent hurricane of the French revo- 
lution was neceſſary to tear up by 
the-roots that gigantic tree, 

De qui la tete au eiel (toit voiline, 

Et dont les pieds touchvient à empire 

dees morts ®,” 

It remains to be obſerved, that 
all theſe pompous mummeries, of 
which we have juſt given a few ſpe- 
emens, had long been an append- 
ige of the pontiſical throne; but 
10 pope had combined, in the ſame 

czree as Pius VI. every thing ne- 

Clary to inſure their effect. His 

— much more meritori- 
an he in a variety of reſ 

das humane, affable, 2 —— 


He poſſeſſed all the domeſtic vir- 


n Ot which 
us of the dead, 


[9] 


tues; but he retained under the 
tiara all the modeſty of his former 


ſituation in life; and felt a ſort of 


philoſophical diſdain for oftenta- 
tion. 


of ceremonies added to the tem 

ral power of the Roman catholic 
church, and increaſed the illuſion of 
which it ſtands ſo much in need, 


were vexed at Ganganelli's neglect- 


ing, with a ſort of affectation, that 
external dignity which impoſes ſe 
much upon the vulgar, - The ſacred 
charm was about to vaniſh, The 
pontiff ſeemed defirous of diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf only by his ſim- 
plicity. Braſchi, on the contrary, 
poſſeſſed in his manners, in his taſte, 
and in his exterior, every thing that 
was capable of impreſſing mankind 

with reſpect. The ſtriking contraſt 

that exiſted, in that particular, be- 

tween him and his predeceſſor, gave 

riſe to a belief that the cardinals, in 

electing Pius VI. had been actuated 

above all by the hope that the chair 

of St, Peter, debaſed by Ganganel- 

li, would riſe again, and ſhine with 

renovated ſplendor, An_ Engliſh 

traveller obſerved, that in this they 

imitated the Roman ſenate, which 

ſometimes choſe a dictator in order 

to reſtore the ancient diſcipline. 

« The hope of the cardinals was 
not A at leaſt in that reſpect. 
No pope ever diſplayed more pomp 
than Pius VI. in the performance 


of his functions; nor was the pre- 


vailing taſte of any of his predeceſ- 
ſors ever more favoured by circum- 
ſtances. The rage for viſiting Italy 
was become general; and had reach - 
ed every country and every rank. 
Pius VI. had the good fortune, ſo 
dear to his vanity, of reviewing a 
whole crowd of great perſonages, 


the head approached the ſkies, and the ſeet reached down to the man- 


including 


he principal perſons about 
him, ſenfible how much the parade 


- 


occaſions o 


[to] 


including moſt of the princes of 


Europe, of receiving their homage, 


and of doing the bonours of his 


court and church in the preſence 
of the moſt illuſtrious vifitors. 


- - | & Theepoch at which he was elect- 
ed procuredhim, during the very firſt 
vear ot his En one of thote 

unfrequent occurrence, 
on which the -Romiſh church dit- 
| plays the greateſt pomp, and is moſt 


viſh of ſpiritual treaſures; - we 


mean the jubilee, which was a real 


bonne fortune to Pius VI. It will 
ſoon be forgotten in France; but, 


perhaps, it is yet remembered, that 


there were jubilces of two kinds; 
the one which recurred periodically 
was properly called the Holy Year ; 


the other was the Jubilee of / Exalta- 


tion, and was celebrated at the ac- 
ceſſion of a new pope to a pontiſi- 
cal throne, The firſt, as being the 
moſt uncommon, was beyond com- 
pariſon the moſt ſolemn. | 

« It, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1300, 
by Boniface VIII, who, wiſhing to 
ſanctify the profane inſtitution of 
the ſecular games of ancient Rome, 
conceived the idea of indicating 
the firſt year of each century as that 
in which heaven, more particularly 


propitious, would in future ſhower , 


down upon tiſe faithful a larger 
portion of thoſe bleſſings, of which 
the popes called themſelves the diſ- 
penſers. Clement VI. was of opi- 


nion, that theſe periods, ſo favour- 
able to the faithiul, and ſo glorious: 


to the Holy See, were too diſtant ; 
and ordered that they ſhould recur 
every fifty years. The ſecond ju- 
bilee was therefore celebrated in 
1350. Sextus V. improved ſtill 


farther upon the liberality of his 


predeceſſors; and ordained that the 


jubilee ſhould take place every five 


and twenty years, which has been 


"R % 


the practice ever ſince. 
Clement XIV. already attacked 


According to cuſtom, 


- 
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by the lingering'diſeaſe of which 
he died, had, in the month cf 
April, announced the opening of 
the holy year, in full conſiſtory. 
It was referved for another to ce- 
lebrate it. Pivs VI. had that hop 
POE in the: following year; and, 
but for the cataſtrophe which pre- 
cipitated bim + fram his throne, 
would probably have enjoyed it a 
ſecond time © + + 
„The jubilee of 1775, in all pro. 
bability the laſt, was celebrated with 
a degree of magnificence, ſurpalling 
that-of all the preceding ones. |: 
was on this occaſion, that Pius VI. 
gave the-firſt proof of his taſte for 
pompous ceremonies, One of the 
principal circumſtances of the fel- 
tival, that indeed which may be 
called the firſt act of it, is the opel. 
ing of the famous porta ſanta, ot fi 
cred door. This door, which » 
one of thoſe of St. Peter's church. 
remained conſtantly ſhut except dur- 
ing the holy year. It was then 
dee with a parade of which Fu 
VI. took care not to diminiſh t'* 
effect. It was his office to preſide 
over the demolition of a brick v 
that cloſed the entrance of the ſa- 
cred door. Advancing with c. 
jeſtic gravity, he ſtruck the» fi 
ſtroke, and inſtantly the wall fell 
to the ground under the redoubl 
blows of the workmen, to whon 
the ſignal had been given. 1 
pious ſpectators eagerly ſeized upon 
the materials; each ſtone being 0 
object of high veneration. BY my 
contact with that which was k. 
four-and-twenty years betore by (ie 
facred hands of the ſovereign py 
tiff, they had acquired the!“ 
tue of curing ail forts of dil” 
2 the gane 
anta remained open duridz 
e holy year, and wWas the {ce 
of the moſt ridiculous m_ 4 
ry. The pope himfclt d: 2 


1 


. 


— 
4 


p:ſs through it without exhibiting 
marks of the moſt profound reſpect; 
while the pilgrims, diſdaining the 
numerous paſſages which lead into 
the church of St. Peter, entered it 
only by crawling under the ſacred 
door upon their hands and Knees. 
It was ſhut” th great ſolemnity at 
the end of tlic Art. The pope ap- 
proached, ſittiihg upon a kind of 
throne, and furrot#nded by the car- 
Ginals; and an anthem was ſung, 
accompanied by louT'mufic : it was 
the lyre of Amphion about to re- 
build the walls of Thebes. The 
pontiff then deſcended with a gold 
trowel in his hand; laid the firſt 
ſtone of the wall which was to laſt 
twenty-five yeurs ; put a little mor- 
tar upon it, and re-aſcended his 
throne. Real maſons took his place, 
and completed the blocking up of 
the ſacred door, the ceremony cloſ- 
Ing with a folemn maſs. . Thus did 
the Roman catholics laviſh the au- 
guſt myſteries oftheir religion, ſome- 
mes upon the baptiſm of a bell, 
and ſometimes upon the rebuilding 
of a wall. — * 
„The following day the feſtival 
vas continued, Pius VI. diſplaying 
in it all his great talents for afting, 
wichwere Githertobat little known, 
e was already near ſixty years of 
ge; but his complexion till re- 
tained ſomewhat of the brilliant 
colouring of youth. The Romans, 
ꝛeculſomed to ſee their pontiffs bend- 
mg under the weight of years, and 
ouring in the performance of 
their public functions, which were 
olten long and fatiguing, admired 
= addrefs and grace with which 
hi new pope acquitted himſelf of 
is taſk, The church ſeemed to 
Stow Young a ain, and to bave a 
a right, as well as Pius VI. to ex- 
pe proſperous days. 7 
„it was ſhortly afterwards that 
ae beauty of his perſon received 


» 
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an homage to which the vicars of 
Jeſus Chriſt were not accuſtomed, 
While Pius VI. was paſſing throngh 
a ſtreet of Rome, carried along with 
a ſplendor ſuitable to his dignity, 
a'voice was heard from one of the 
windows, which were crowded with 
curious ſpectators. It was that of 
a young woman: Quanto & ello ! 
quanto & bello! cried ſhe, in a mo- 
ment of enthuſiaſm. An old wo- 
man, in haſte to correct any thing 
that might appear too profane ug 
this exclamation, replied, with her 
hands joined, and her eyes lifted up 
to heaven, Tanto + bello. quanto 2 
ſanto ! It is faid, that ſuch a com- 
pliment gave Pius VI. more ſecret 
ſatisfaction than all the incenſe la- 
viſhed upon-him by the. prelates at 
the altar, and all the genuflexions 
of the Sacred College. 

& Wedo not mean, however, that 
an inclination, common to many of 
the cardinals, was ever included in 
the charges brought againſt him 
during the courſe of his long pon- 
tificate, His very enemies, if not 
2ltogether unjuſt, muſt confeſs that 
he has always been irreproachable 
as to purity of morals. . In the 
early days which he paſſed at Rome, 
ambition made him ſcek the ſociety 
of a lady of high rank, and of a 
very intriguing diſpoſition, who 
was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs conſiderable 
influence. This was madame Fal- 
conieri, mother of the young lady, 
aftefwards ducheſs of Braſchi. He 
was indebted to her for his firſt 
ſucceſs in his ecclefiaſtical career. 
But madame Falconicri, though 
worthy of attention as a patroneſs, 
bad nothing that could make her 
defirable as a miſtreſs. Braſcl 


viſited her for a ſhort time; kept 
away as ſoon as he had obtained 
the only favour he expected from 
her; and was folely indebted for 
the reputation, which he acquired 

in 
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in theſe latter times, of being made- 
moiſelle Falconieri's father, to the 
ill- humour of his ſubjects, and to 


his blind partiality for her after ſue 


became his niece. 

* During the time that he was trea- 
ſurer of the' Apoſtolical Chamber, 
that is to ſay, from 1766 to 1773, 
he was remarkable for his conſtant 
application to Buſineſs, for his con- 
tempt of worldly pleaſures, and for 
the regularity of his conduct; which 
procured him general eſteem, He 
did not forfeit this character during 
his cardinalate, which laſted only 
two years; and when he was ſeat- 
ed in St. Peter's chair, excepting 
indeed the duplicity of which he 
was ſuſpected, and which the em- 
barraſſment of circumſtances ſeem- 
ed to render excuſable, he was free 
from all ſerious reproach. Since 
his elevation to the papacy, his de- 
fects, which he had either conceal- 
ed, or had no opportunity of de- 
veloping, have excited a great deal 
of hatred; but calumny, which has 

not ſpared him, has ſcarcely ever 
attacked him upon the ſcore of his 
morals. Gorani, is, perhaps, the 
only one who treats him as ill in 
that reſpect as in every other. He 
throws ſuſpicions upon the motives 
of the affection which cardinal Ruf- 


fo manifeſted for him in his youth.; 


he pretends that it was not ambition 
alone which led to his connexion 
with madame Falconieri; and he 
even inſinuates, that gallantry was 
one of the principal means of his 
elevation to the papal throne, It is 


in fact of no great conſequence 


whether theſe charges be founded 
or not, The falvation of Pins VI, 


may be much concerned; but his 
glory iP very little intereſted in his 
having faithfully practiſed one of 
the firſt Chriſtian virtues, It is a 
duty, however, that we owe to 
truth, to affirm, that thoſe who have 
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known him long, and well, never | 
perceived any thing that could give i 
riſe to the ſmalleſt doubt as to the ] 
purity of his morals, at leaſt from i 
the time in which he was appointed h 
treaſurer, to the end of his ponti. fi 
cate, If the amorous connexions a 
of a temporal ſovereign cannot n 
eſcape the vigilance of his numerous in 
attendants, how can a pope, all whoſe th 
ſteps and movements are count- ſo 
ed, conceal himſelf from the nice C 
obſervation of the conſcientious, aff 
or from the keen eye of maliguity, kn 
and cover his ſecret intrigues with bo 
an impenetrable veil ? Pius VI. d- ret 
vided all his time between his reli - a 
tous duties, his cloſet, and the l- we, 
rary of the Vatican. He wet. ſtat 
out very ſeldom, and never without flat 
company. He had no taſte for a joy, 
country reſidence, nor even for grat 
thoſe innocent amuſements whici reſt 
the graveſt men allow themſelves nell 
as a relaxation after their labours. in 
He paſſed the ſummer ſeaſon at the Whi 
Quirinal palace, and the reſt of the adva 
year at the Vatican, His only E. 4 
creation was the viſit which he paid times 
almoſt every year to the Pontine to be 
marſhes. Conſtantly taken up vill affeq 
ſerious dccupations, or the dutit 
of his office, he avoided, inſtead df 1 
ſeeking, the ſociety of women. 

As pope, he could not tlien lead | 
a more examplary life; but as a mil, | 
and as a ſovereign, he no doubt es. 
poſed himſelf to many and ſerious a 
reproaches. An erroneous pine [From 


had been formed of him in mut 
reſpets, When rendered ma 
conſpicuous by his eminent tos 
he ſoon diſcovered a great! 1 
rance of worldly affairs, patcht 
of politics ; an obſtinacy wich! 

ver yielded to a direct attack; = 
an invincible attachment f0 ms 
prejudices, inſeparable periap® Fi 
his profeſſion, but of which he w. 
ther ſuſpected the inconvenen 


* 


nor the danger. This we ſhall have 
frequent opportunities of obſerv- 
ing in the courſe of theſe Memoirs. 
He entertained the moſt favourable 
idea of his own capacity. Rather 
headſtrong than firm, he was con- 
ſtantly undoing what he had done; 
and this mixture of vanity and weak- 
neſs was attended with too ſerious 
inconveniences, What was no more. 
than inconſiſtency, and want of re- 
ſolution, was taken for duplicity. 
Coldly affable, he never felt a real 
affection for any one; nor ever 
knew what it was completely to un- 
boſom himſelf, unleſs when fear 
rendered him communicative, 

« Out of the five cardinals, who 
were ſucceſſively his ſecretaries of 
ſtate, there was not one who could 
flatter bimſelf with having en- 
joyed his entire confidence, He 
granted it, but ſtill under certain 
reſtritions, to Gerdyl and Anto- 
nelli, two other cardinals ; conſult- 
5 them ſolely about matters in 
which he thought he could derive 
advantage from their talents, 

_* Haſty, impetuous, and ſome- 
umes even paſſionate, he required 
to be curbed by fear, or ſoothed by 
affetionate language, which indi- 
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over lim ince 
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cated an attachment to his intereſt, 
witbeut hurting his pride. Cardi- 
nal de Bernis ſaid o him, towards 
the erd of the year 1777, I watch 

Gantly, as over à child 
of an excellent diſpoſition; but too 
full ol ſpirits, and capable of throw- 
ing itſelf out of the window if left - 
a moment alone.“ . 

«© That excellent diſpoſition. was 
afterwards in a great meaſure ſpoiled 
by adulation, the poſſeſſion of power, 
aud the want of ſomebody bold 
enough to tell him the truth, or in- 
clined to take the trouble, Faults 
gradually manifeſted themſelves that 
the moſt clear-fighted had not even 
ws & His long pontificate was, 
beſides, a grievance which neither 
the cardinals nor the leof Rome 
could pardon him, ta ſhort, a con- 
currence of unlucky circumſtances, ' 
to which he knew not how to ac- 
commodate himſelf, added to his 
improvidence and to his vanity, 
the principal ſource of his prodiga- 
lity, and of his taſte for brilliant, 
but expenſive enterpriſes, rendered 
him in tae end more odious than 
many priaces who have been really 
wicked,” * 


k 8 
* character of Staniſtaus 
1 not one of thoſe hard to 
Menetrate, or diff elineate. 
| rn 2 cult to delineate. 
ertajn 
Weck of ald. 
an wh 


chment and reſpect, 
en contemplated in his 
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STANISLAUS, late KING of FOLAND. 


(From be ſ:cond Volume of Mzons of the Couxrs of BexLix, 
RESDEN,, WARsAx, &c. by N. W. WiaXATT, Eſq.) 


an individual, he is 
e amiable, more an 


Kiogly capacity, His perfon, from 


* 
— * 


- 


the Ger teſtimony of all who 


knew him in his youth, was hand- 


ſome, gracefyl, and elegant. Such, 
count _ Ponutowſki doubtleſs a 


1 
1 
. 
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within the laſt three or four years 
he is become too luſty,.thorgh it 
would be unjuſt to ſay ever now 
that he is at all corpulent. Je is 


of a middle ſtature, well pwpor— 
tioned, and of a manly figure. His 
face is open, pleaſing, and inereſt- 
ing; the features bold and ſtrongly 
marked, particularly his noſe and 
chin. Staniſlaus's complesion is 

pale, and he wears his own hair, 
which is of a deep colour, approach- 
ing to black. There is ſaid to be 
in his caſt of countenance ſome- 
thing penſive and melancholy, At 
- firſt fight, I confeſs, this expreſſion 
did not ſtrike me; but the oftener 
I have had opportunities of ſeeing 
and ſtudying him, the more viſible 
it becomes; in profile it is particu- 
larly apparent. I believe, bowever, 
that it is more the reſult of his ac- 
tual fituation, his pry calamitics, 
and his future profpects, than na- 
tural and congenial to him, In fact, 
whether. he caſts his view back- 
wards, or directs it forward to the 
final deſtiny that awaits him, how 


raft a train of awful and painful re- 


flections mult neceſſarily open upon 
bis mind! I have ſomeiimes feen 
him ſtand in a thoughtfel attitude, 
muſing, filent, and, as I could fan- 
cy, occupied in conſidering his fu- 
ture fate. It is impoff ble not to 
fiel for him, at ſuch moments, a 
more than common intereſt, 

« The king of Poland does not 
particularly excel in any of the ex- 
erciſes of the body; ani though he 
rides pretty well, he ſcarcely ever 
hunts. He ſtill dances the Poloneze 
dances, but he has left off every 
other kind, above two years. In 
muſie he bas no taſte, no does he 
poſſeſs even a moderate ear. A cir- 

cumitance more ſinguhr is, that he 
never plays at cards. Neither. his 
majeſty, nor any of the Poniatow ſxi 
family, were ever able to learn the 


round him, availing tbemſclte, 
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common games of cards, ſo as to 
attain in them a tolerable degree of 
perfection. He is a lover and a 
patron of all the fine arts; but in 
paintings he has yreat judgment, 
and has collected ſome few valu- 
able pieces of the firſt maſters, No 
prince was ever more gracious, eaſy, 
and affable in his manners and ad- 
dreſs, which is the reſult of natural 
diſpoſition, not the effect of artifice, 


His converſation is pleaſing, and 


frequently diſplays, without the 
ſmalleſt affectation, extenſive read- 
ing. Few individuals ſpeak fo flu- 
ently or gracefully the principal 
European Is guages. Scarcely any 
ſovereign has travelled fo much as 
Staniflaus: thofe who have known 
him in the different characters of a 
private gentleman and a king, are 
univerſally attached to him; and his 
etevation' to a throne has not de- 
prived him of the friends, whom he 
had acquired when count Ponia- 
towſki. 

If, after conſidering him 282 
man; we view him as a monarch, 
he appears to fink in our eſtini: 
tion: he is amiable, not great; en- 
gaging, but not impofing. Defic 
ent in the ſtrong powers of ditcern- 
ment, as well as in the vigour 
mind which his ſituation demandes, 
he is not calculated to ſtem, aud 
ſtill leſs to direct the ſtorm, by u lick 
he has been aſſalled. He may be 
ſaid rather to poſſeſs a lively and 
pleaſing, than a ſolemn and peak. 
trating underſtanding. The facht 
of his nature expoſes him to decep: 
tion; and the flexibility of his te“ 
per is abuſed by favourites, ue 
acquire and retain an aſcendenc 
over him. Adulation, under ev! 
form, finds too caly an acceſs; pe. 
culiarly when, aided by female at- 
trations, it aſſumes the ma * 
affectation. The perſons who lu, 
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this foible, frequently obtain by 
importunity the recompences due 
only to merit. One of his Po- 
liſh majeſty's weakneſſes, which is 
flattered with the * ſucceſs, 
is his ſuppoſed reſemblance, in the 
leading feqgures of his mind and. 
body, to Henry the Fourth of France. 
The | perſonal ſimilarity is much 
more imaginary than real; but as 
his forehead, noſe, and chin, are 
bold and prominent, like thoſt of 
the king of Navarre, there is futh- 
cienton which for courtiers tofound 
a likeneſs. His gallantries, his af- 
fability, his clemeney, his afcending 
from a private ſtation to a throne; 
and laſtly, his having, like Henry, 
eſcaped from afſaffinatior : all theſe 
circumſtances are enumerated and 
inſiſted on as ſtriking proofs of a 
reſemblance between theFrench and 
the Poliſh ſovereign, Unfortunate- 
ly the parallel fails in more eſſential 
articles of character; in wiſdom, 
lirmaeſs, heroic valour, diſcern- 
ment, and above all in frugality. 
It is believed that Staniſlaus is 
by no means deficient in perſonal 
courage, though he has never ſeen 
lervice, nor can be ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs the qualifications of a man 
educated in military babits. He 
2 frequently wears an uniform, 
and reviews from time to time, like 
Nher princes, his guards aud troops. 
t his talents are more calculated 
for the calm, than the tempelt ; for 
the labour of the cabinet, than the 
exertions of the field, He paſſes 
much of his time, ſhut up in his 
*partments, occupied in writing, 
wy b. Fed in buſineſs of various 
kinds. To theſe employments he 
ſcems adapted; for he dictates, or 
ompoles, not only with eaſe, but 
= elegance; and his eloquence, 
1 en he harangues, is at once touch- 
——— and perſuaſive. 80 
uctous is Staniſlaus of his being 


unequal to, and unfit for his ſitua- 
tion, that he has ſaid to Mr. Wrough» 
ton more than once, * Mon ami, je 
ſens que je ne ſuis pas à ma place: 


jbaurois du ètre chancelidr, et non 
pas roi,” | 


« The greateſt defect of his cha- 


rafter, public and private, is the 
want of economy. His liberality 
of diſpoſition, which degenerates 
into prodigality, involves him in 
continualpecuniary difficulties; and 
though his revenues are ample, he 
is nevertheleſs poor. As ſome com- 
penſation for the loſs of power, and 
the diminution of prerogative, the 
Ruſſians, after the late diſinember- 
ment of Poland, increaſed his privy 
ſalary from the ſtate. His majeſty's 
clear annual receipt, at this time, 
does' not fall ſhort of two hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. All the great officers of 
the crown are moreover paid, not 
by him, but by the republic. Let, 
with ſo princely an income, he has 
no treaſure, no ſund for future exi- 
gencies; and fcarcely can he find 
wherewithal to maintain his dignity, 
or to ſupport his houſehold. As 
there is neither order- nor ſyſtem in 
his expenſes, he is devoured by his 
family, and impoveriſhed by his 
miſtreſſes and attendants. Count 
Rzewulki, Marshal de la Cour, 
who has the direction of the privy 
purſe, allows the king about eight- 
een hundred pounds ſterling a 
month for his ordinary expenditure. 


This ſum, which ought to be ade- 
quate to all his wants, is neverthe- 


leſs inſufficient, becauſe it is not 
managed with prudence, nor ſu- 
perintended by a judicious frugality. 


« Staniſlaus, at every period of his 


life, has been remarkable for his 
allantry. The graces of his per- 
on, which opened him a way to the 
throne of Poland, rendered him 
early acceptable to the ne, ſex 


hey ' 


f 


— 


Poliſh majeſty is approaching faſt to 


- moſt beautiful and accompliſhed la- 


_ Warſaw witneſſed it. 


lect. Indignant at ſuch uſage, in 


her preſence, and would never liſt- 
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ſelf, when in private, to the moſt 
immoderate tranſports of grief or 
dejection. 
The king has no natural children 
avowed as ſuch, nor has he had any, 
male or female, fince his elevation 
to the throne; but when count 
Poniatowſki, he had two by a woman 
of very inferior condition. They 
are both abſolutely diſowned, and 
educated in obſcurity. He conti. 
nues to lead however a life which 
may be termed libertine and diſſo- 
lute, more eſpecially at forty-fix 
youre of age, when youth can be no 
onger pleaded inextenuation, Two 
females divide bis time, and occupy 
his heart at this moment: the firſt, 
madam 1, an Italian, though 
now in her wane, is ſtill extremely 
beautiful, The other, the countels 
G—- 3, is more elegant, feminine, 
and pleaſing. In return for the fi- 
vours which they beſtow on him, 
they drain his purſe; and contri- 
bute neither to render him more re- 
ſpectable, nor probably in fact more 


PPY- | ; 

« His Poliſh majeſty has two 
brothers, and as many ſiſters alive. 
prince Cafimir Poniatowlki, the cl- 
deſt, who is near eleven years older 
than the king, unfortunately reſem- 
bles him in the parts of character 
which are by no means models for 
imitation, , His diffipations and his 
profuſions have reduced him to the 
neceſſity of alienating the high 
of Great Chamberlain of the 
Crown,” and have rendered hw 
dependent on the king for bis pri 
cipal ſupport, -Prince Poniatowſ? 
has one fon, named Staniſſaus, #0 
is at this time near five-and-twe 4 
and who at leaſt cannot be acc 
of following the example eit 
his father or his uncle: ex — 

nce is by no means bis fault, ; 
fis characteriſtic. Should the _—_ 


of Poland de continued 5 wi 


They continue to retain too great 
an aſcendant over him, arid they 
have completed the deſtruction of 
his finances, He ſtill nouriſhes the 
wiſh to be beloved, and women are 
not wanting to avail themſelves of 
his weakneſs. Under profeſſions 
of diſintereſted paſſion, they obtain 
from him more than they could gain 
by the ſale of their beauty. Yet his 


the age when men ceaſe to be ob- 
jects of real attachment, and are 
uſually, the dupes of intereſted love. 
Perhaps the king does not ſuffici- 
ently attend to this law of nature, 
from which he is not more exempt 
than others. & $0. 

% On the ſubje& of his amours, 
which have been numerous and al- 
moſt, indiſcriminate, I ſhall fay lit- 
tle : for many reaſons they are bet- 
ter conſigned to oblivion. But Sta- 
niſlaus, though naturally inconſtant 
and changeable, is yet capable of a 
laſting paſſion, After his election 
to the crown, he became attached 
to the princeſs Ca, one of the 


dies of Poland. Their attachment 
was ſo far from being private or 
myſterious, that on the contrary all 

During a 
conſiderable time ſhe reigned in his 
heart without a rival; till, confiding 
implicity in her fondneſs, he ven- 
turedat length to treat her with neg- 


a moment of reſentment, when he 
leaſt expected -it, ſhe broke with 
him, and attached herſelf to prince 
Repnin, the Ruſſian embaſſador. It 
was in vaifi that Staniſlaus attempt- 
ed to mollify her, or to awaken her 
former paſſion : ſhe ſhut her door 
againſt him, refuſed to admit him to 


en to any overtures of reconcilia- 
tion. He was inconſolable for a 
long time, and even abandoned him- 


mily of Poniatowſki, it is on him 
that the empreſs of Ruſſia will pro- 
dably cauſe it to devolve, whenever 
it may become vacant. He certain- 
ly entertains hopes of aſcending the 
throne; and with a view of facili- 
tating ſo great an object of ambi- 
tion, he has been not long ſince in 
the court of Peterſburg, All cir- 
cumſtances conſidered, it is how- 
ever very improbable that theſe vi- 
fions of royalty will ever be realiſed, 
or that the ſceptre will be perpetu- 
ated in the Tollateral deſcendants of 
the reigning ſovereign. 

« A dark cloud overſpreads the 
evening of Staniſlaus'slifeand reign: 
he feels its preſſure, and ſometimes 
gives vent to the agitatiohs of his 
mind, on the tender ſubje& of his 
future proſpects. Many times has 
he previted to Mr. Wroughton, 


——. 
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that his _- will be diſaſtrous and 
violent. ot long ago, ſping 
the Engliſh ee 8 AR 
© mon ami?!” ſaid he, je ſuis reſerve 
pour des nouveaux et des grands 

* malheurs. fe mourrai comme 
Charles Premier d' Angleterre.“ 
Such predictions, it is evident, are 
merely the apprehenſions of a man, 
who ſees the precarious tenure b 
which he holds his crown ; who 
ſurrounded by enemies domeſtic as 
well as foreign; and who anticipates 
as certain, Ts ers which are onl 
contingent, Yet we muſt confeſs 
that there is too much reaſon to 
tremble for the fate of Staniſlaus, 
The tempeſts which at preſent ſeem 
overblown, will probably wake a- 
gain, and may finally overturn both 
the ſovereign and the republic of 
Poland.“ 


2 


y I* 1754, at forty-three years of 
age, prince Kavoits having 
ſupplanted his predeceſſor count 
Ulbfeldt, was conſtituted miniſter 
ans, affairs. The great war, 
commonly called in Germany, the 
„War of Seven Yeats, broke out 
oon afterwards. For a century and 
t half, the houſe of Bourbon had 
the inveterate enemy of every 
"Mperor, from Ferdinand the Se- 
cond, down to Charles the Sixth : 
_ England, from the accefſion 
William the Third, almoſt inva- 
ra, 7 A Auſtrian inter- 
o the active interpoſitio 
nd afliſtance of the — of 
adon, aided by the enthuſiaſm of 
1 Maria Thereſa herſelf, 
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CHARACTER and ANECDOTES of PRINCE KAUNITZ, 
FrasT Mixisrzx of MARIA TrienzsA, | 


when attacked by France and Ba- 
varia, at the beginning of her reign, 
was not a little indebted for her pre- 
ſervation. Prince Kaunitz, never- 
theleſs, undertook, in defiance of 
every impediment, to unite the 
courts of Vienna and Verſailles : 
he ſucceeded in the attempt, and 
concluded; in 1756 the celebrated 
treaty, which ſtill continues to con- 
nect them. It is not unworthy of 
remark, that in the lapſe of two 
centuries, no matrimonial alliance 
had ever taken place between the 
Imperial branch of the Auſtrian - 
family, and that of Bourbon; Eli- 
2abeth, daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian the Second, who was 
the laſt inſtance, having been mar- 

| B - ried ; 


— 
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ried to Charles the Ninth of France, 
as long ago as 1570. The arch- 
duchels Maria Antonietta, by her 
union with Lovis the Sixteenth, on- 
ly eight years fince, in 1770, form- 
ed the cement of this new ſyſtem, 
which ſeems likely to remain un- 
ſhaken, at leaſt during the life of 
the preſent miniſter. At the mo- 
ment that I am writing, the French 
embaſſador, who acts openly as me- 
iator on the part of Auſtria, is about 
appear in that character, at the 
approaching conferences for peace. 
We may nevertheleſs reaſonably 
doubt, whether the affected inter- 
poſition of France in favour of her 
ancient rival is not more oſtenſible 
than real; and whether the cabinet 
of Verſailles, far from wiſhing to 
extricate, does not ſeeretly enjoy 
the embarraſſments of its Imperial 
ally, How can France, in fact, 
ſincerely deſire the aggrandiſement 
"of the houſe of Auſtria? Prince 
Kaunitz himſelf, though the origi- 
nal author of the preſent ſyſtem of 
alliance, yet appears to feel how 
inefficacious it muſt ever prove, in 
uniting” or blending the intereſt of 
the two ſtates. Ona variety of oc- 
caſions, he has manifeſted far more 
conſideration for the Engliſh nation, 
tlran for the French. wy 
44 It is difficult to conceiveany aſ- 
cendant more confirmed, or any in- 
fluence more imperious, than prince 


Kaunitz's over the empreſs: a cir- 


cumſtance, the ſingdlarity of which 
is increaſed, when we reflect that 


he is neither a weak, nor an indo. 


lent woman. 


In order to attain to 
ſuch a height of power, we are na- 
turally led to ſuppoſe, that beſides 
his ſuperior _ government, 
he has not been negligent of the arts 
which conciliate royal favour. That 
he does not maintain himſelf in his 
preſent elevation, by any ſuch com- 


pliances or attentions, is, however, 


than once in twelve days or a fort- 


certain. Never did any miniſter 
appear to ſacrifice ſo little either to 
the prejudices, or even to the wiſhes 
and requeſts of his ſovereign. He 
treats with equal indifference the 
teitimonies of her partiality, or of her 
reſentment. Far from deſiring to 
ſee her frequently, it is an act of 
compliance when he viſits her, His 
palace in Vienna is contiguous to 
that of the empreſs, and not a hun- 
dred paces from her very chamber. 
He is not ignorant of the pleaſure 
which ſhe would receive from ſee- 
ing and converſing with him on 
matters of public buſineſs; yet, in 
defiance, or in negle& of her re- 
peated meſſages, he rarely viſits her 
except on particular occaſions, more 


night. Every thing is tranſacted 
between them by correſpondence. 
« As if the refuſal to gratify her 
reaſonable demands, were not a ſut- 
ficient proof of his aſcendancy over 
her, he ſhocks her very prejudices, 
Nay, in more than one inſtance, 
Maria Thereſa has deſcended to ad 
of complaiſanee, and almoſt of per- 
ſonal humiliation, in favour of her 
miniſter, which I hardly can venture 
to mention, from their incredibility, 
Prince Kaunitz, till within the [af 
few years, was not only attached to 
women, but gave himſelf no trouble 
to conceal his irregularities. On tl! 
contrary, it ſeemed as if he wille 
to render them public and notor: 
ous. - Actreſſes, dancers, and operi- 
girls of diſtinguiſhed beauty or 20 
compliſhments, lived under his in- 
mediate protection. The Gabrie 
who has been ſo celebrated, fon 
Palermo to Peterſburg ; the Fol 
azzi, and various other Italia 
known either by the charms of ther 
voice or their perſon, have {uc , 
fively ſhared the Auſtrian miniſte! 
affection. It is a fact, that whe 
has gone to wait on the em ha 


has carried his miſtreſs in the car- 
riage with him to the gate of the 
alace ; and that ſhe has remained 
inthe coach, while he went to tranſ- 
act buſineſs with her majeſty, from 
whoſe preſence he immediately re- 
turned to her, 

That a diſſolute, or a libertine 
princeſs ſhould, from conſiderations 
of policy, overlook and pardon ſuch 
treſpaſſes againſt decorum, would 
excite no ſurpriſe. But, that a ſo- 
vereign, who, rigidly virtuous in 
her own conduct, ſeverely repreſſes 

all infractions of morality in others, 


ſhould nevertheleſs permit her firſt 
ö miniſter with impunity to commit 
r ſuch irregularities, appears a fort of 
e paradox. The teſt ſubject in 
b rank throughout the Auſtrian do- 
4 minions, who, encouraged by the 
g precedent, were to attempt the ſame 
et thing, would ſoon repent his teme - 
if- nity, Even prince Kaunitz him- 
ef ſelf, T am affured, has been man 

"7 Umes on the point of receiving his 
ce. diſmiſhion from all his offices; more, 
05 however, on account of the obſti- 
er- naey with which he has refuſed to 
het obey the empreſs's commands, than 
cure from her reſentment at his conduct 
lit in other reſpects. - In vain would 
oft any future miniſter attempt a ſimilar 
0 to experiment : his diſgrace and ruin 
uble would be the infallible conſequence. 
a the ot only the preſent miniſter's ta- 
iel lents and ſervices plead for him. 
torts Long preſcription and habit bave 
pert made his very weakneſſes reſpect - 
pr ac ible in Maria Thereſa's eyes. They 


_ ron old together, have ſhared 
> me dangers, weathered the 
ane ſtorms, and are now too inti- 
ately acquainted with each other's 
dungs, as well as virtues, to ſepa- / 
"te in the evening of life. "Theſe 
auſes ſufficiently account for his 
elend power, and probably ſecure 
* authority againſt all at- 
k. No man here looks forward 
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to a change of adminiſtration, ex- 
cept by the death of the actual poſ- 
ſeſſor. In caſe of ſuch an event, 
either prince Staremberg, who now 
gaverus the Low Countries, or count 
Cobenzel, lately returned from Ber- 
lin, where he was envoy, are regarded 
as likely to ſucceed. The latter of 
thoſe miniſters is about to aſſume an 
important part, in the approachin 
negotiations for peacebetween Aut- 
tria and Pruſſia. | 
« Againſt the event to which I 
have alluded, as the only one capa- 
ble of cauſing an alteration in the 
councils of the empreſs, prince 
Kaunitz takes every poſſible pre- 
caution. -- No man ever dreaded 
diſſolution more, and age does not 
ſeem to have in-any meaſure recon- 
ciled him to its approach. All his 
exertions ſyſtematically rend to — 
long his life, and his powers of en · 
joy ment, or of gratification, He 
neglects no means of protracting the 
term of his exiſtence, which inge- - 
nuity can deviſe, or wiſdom can 
ſuggeſt. At table, though he eats 
very plentifully, he no longer com- 
mits any exceſs; and in order to 
maintain his health, while he pro- 
cures an appetite, he never fails to 
ride in themanege for a conſiderable 
time, every day. A variety of horſes 
brought — all parts of Europe, 
which he mounts by turns, and ma- 
nages with no little force as well as 
addreſs, conſidering his age, equally 
contribute to amuſe, and to invigo- 
rate him. He has long ſince re- 
nounced every other pleaſure in - 
compatible with his great object, 
the preſervation of life. "Theſe at- 
tentions would be laudable, or at 


leaſt. excuſable, if he had not the 


weakneſs to fear and to deprecate 
death, more than a wiſe man, wbo 
knows the uncertain tenure of mor- 
tality, can be. juſtified in doing. 
His apprehenſions are ſo puerile, 

B 2 and 
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dreads the ſmall-pox; a, diſeaſe” of all thoſe qualities. His appoint- 
which he has never had, and againſt ments, as chancellor of ſtate, and 


' Unleſs ſome unexpected accident conſidered as ample here, are far 


- govern with almoſt unlimited au- 


and ſo well-known, that no perſon to aſcertain whether this inattention 
even mentions death in his preſence; ariſes moſt from genuine diſi ntereſt- 
a circumſtance of which ſtrangers edneſs, from careleſſneſs of temper, 
are ſoon appriſed, after their ar- or from a high ſpirit of independ- 
rival at Vienna. Above all, he ence; perhaps from a combination 


which he is continually on his guard. miniſter for foreign affairs, though 


ſhould ſhorten his career, he cer- inferior to the ſalary enjoyed by 
tainly bids fab to attain the age of a firſt lord of the treaſury and 


cardinal Fleury ;- and like him, to chancellor of the exchequer with 
us, when thoſe offices are united in 


thority, long after the period when the fame perſon, Including the al. 
men are uſually incapacitated, or lowance for his table, they do not 


indiſpoſed by infirmines, for active exceed forty thouſand florins, or 
exertion, about four thouſand pounds ſterling 


Never, haps, did a firſt mi- a year. The difference in the value 
niſter requeſt ſo few and receive ſo of money, and in the price of the 


many favours from his ſovereign, eſſential articles of ordinary con- 
as prince Kaunitz. I know from ſumption, muſt, it is true, de a. g 
indiſputable authority, that the em- lowed greatly in favour of Vienua a 
preſs confers, abſolutely unaſked But prince Kaunitz fits down regu- ; 
and unſolicited, almoſt every gra- larly to a table of ſixteen or eighteen 6 
tiffcation or emolument, which is covers, every day; while an Englih od 
oſſeſſed by himſelf and the other miniſter is not compelled to 200 1 
ranches of his family. The eldeſt of ſuch expence. *c 
bis four ſons, count Erneſt, is employ- In his perſon, prince Kauoits & 
ed in a civil capacity at home, and is tall, thin, and well-made though ty 
has been honoured with the order of deſtitute of elegance or grace. 9 
the Golden Fleece.“ Two of the his face has not been handſome, !! 
others, Dominick and Joſeph, are is nevertheleſs a countenance, ! g 
foreign miniſters, one at Madrid, which are ſtamped the ſtrong che- ma. 
the other at Peterſburg, But, the racters of ſenſe and e beh 
prince their father is not ſuppoſed His manners are ſtiff; yet, there not 
to be rich; an inconteſtable proof in them ſomething charaQterifc ©qu; 
that his adminiſtration has been and peculiar, which, while it = ud 8 
m 


more directed to public objects, bly attracts attention, by no 1 
than to the accumulation of private diſguſts or diſpleaſes. He vſvi 
wealth. Thoſe perſons who moſt dreſſes with ſimplicity; but, 0" 1 
ſeverely criticiſe, or reprobate his ticular occaſions, I have Neon 
ſyſtem of policy, (and many ſuch magnificently. habited. The 1 
are to be found here), yet admit his * ſon d'or, ornamented w. 10 
ſuperiority to every ſordid or mer- liants, he never fails to wear * 
cenafy conſideration. 80 inatten- breaſt, He has likewiſe rec; 
tive is he even to the intereſts of his the order of © St, Stephen, 1 11 
own children, that they have them - ed by Maria Thereſa in 72 4 
ſelves frequently reproached him he enjoys the peculiar pri, T 4 
with indifference; or with want of wearing the ſtar in diamonds, 


exertion on that head. It is diflicult the ſumptuary laws here fo! 4 


erery other ſubject. The letter, or 
rather note, written to him by the 
empreſs, when ſhe conferred on 
him this mark of diſtinction, is in 
a ſtyle ſo different from the ordi- 
nary one of princes, and- beſpeaks 
ſo much ſenſibility, that I cannot 
reſiſt inſerting it here. It was ad- 
dreſſed to prince Kaunitz near thir- 
teen years ago, on the marriage 
of the archducheſs Chriſtiana to 
prince Albert of Saxony, in April 
1766. The perſon who gave it me, 
copied it from the * — and I 
prefer it to any of the brilliant and 
ſtudied letters of Frederic, which 
are circulated and read with ſuch 
admiration all over Germany. 

Ce n'eſt pas ſeulement par diſ- 
penſe de Grand Maitre, mais par 
f diſtin tion, que vous pouvez por- 
* ter la Croix de POrdre de St. Eti- 
denne, en diamans. Vous avez 
tant contribue a Villuftrer, que je 
ſaiſis avec avidits cette occaſion fi 
„chere à mon cœur, de vous te- 
* moigner ma reconnoiſſance, qui 
vous eſt due depuis long tems, et 
qui ne finira qu'avec ma vie. 
Maxi Tagxesz.“ 

After the careleſs or independent 
manner in which prince Kaunitz 

ves towards the empreſs, it can- 

not excite ſurpriſe that he treats his 
equals and inferiors with till great- 
er marks of contemptuous uncon- 
cern, Towards the nobility at large 
of both ſexes, as well as towards 
the miniſters of foreign courts, he 
ly obſerves any meaſures of de- 
corum. Far from accoſting them 
when they enter his drawing- 
room, or as they ſurround his billi- 
ad table, he frequently turns his 
k on them at the moment when 
they are about to pay him their 
Fourt, or when they are deſirous of 
c into converſation with him. 
the French embaſſador is exempt- 


id from ſo humiliating a treat- 


that purpoſe, 
takes chocolate. His hour of dinner 
is uncertain, varying capriciouſſy 
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ment, he owes it purely to the ne · 
ceflity that prince Kaunitz feels, of 
managing in ſome meaſure the re - 
preſentative of à powerful court, 
which has connected itſelf by ties 
of marriage and of policy with Auſ- 
tria, But the preſence of monſieur 
de Breteuil impoſes on him no re- 
ſtraint whatſoever. In com | 
with the firſt perſons of both ſexes, 
at his own table, he does not heſitate, 
every day, after dinner, to paſs at 
leaſt a quarter of an hour in the 
diſguſting occupation of cleanin 
his teeth, which he performs in all 
the minute ceremonies of the toilet. 
Perhaps ſuch an inſult to decency 
and to- good breeding never was 
committed in any civiliſed country, 
Certainly it is not known elſewhere; 
and it would have excited aſtoniſh» 
ment, mixed with averſion, if it 
had been practiſed by Charles the 
Twelfth himſelf ; who, though he. 
was accuſtomed to ſpread his butter 
with his thumbs, yet never violated 
wantonly the rules of civility to- 
wards ladies. I have been preſent 
frequently at the ſcene to which I 
allude, in company with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed men and women in 
Vienna, Auſtrians as well as fo» 
reigners, It is difficult to pufh con» 
tempt for all the forms of poliſhed 
ſociety to a greater length. 
« The Auſtrian firſt miniſter riſes 
very late, uſually at, or nearly about 
noon ; but he tranſaQs public buſt» 
neſs in bed during the whole morn- 
ing, where his ſecretaries attend for 
At one o'clock he 


from four o'clock, to five, fix, and 
ſeven in the evening; in conſe- 


quence of which want of punctuali- 
85 all who are able have running 


ootmen ſtationed in the prince's 
antichamber, to bring them intima- 
tion when he is about to appear. * 
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he accepts an invitation to dine 
with any perſon, however high his 
rank, it is only on condition that 
the wine, bread, and even the water, 
be ſent from his own houſe. The 
principal diſhes muſt likewiſe be 
dreſſed by his cook; ſtipulations, 
which, however humiliating, are 
never refuſed by thoſe who aſpire to 
the honour of entertaining him. 
No crowned head in Europe, I be- 
lie ve, exatts ſimilar marks of defe- 
rence from his courtiers; nor could 
Louis the Fourteenth have experi- 
enced greater proofs of ſervile re- 
ſpect, when he condeſcended to 
viſit his favourite miniſters or ſub- 
jects. Naturally chearful, and diſ- 
poſed to the pleaſures of ſociety, 
prince Kaunitz nevertheleſs unbends 
at table, He converſes well on al- 
moſt all topics, reaſons with accu- 
racy, and has a vaſt command of 
expreſſion. Italian, French, and 
German, he ſpeaks with no leſs 
eaſe than fluency; but French is 
the language which he uſually talks 
incompany, as being moſt generally 
underſtood. It is jodeed rare to 
hear him utter a word in German; 
for which, like his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
he does not ſeem to entertain any 
predilection. To Italians, of whom 
there are always many in the court 
of Vienna, he never fails to addreſs 
himſelf in Italian, if they do not 
poſſeſs French in perfection. 

“His favourite topics of debate 
or of converſation, are horſes, me- 
chanics, and carriages. It is ſcarce- 
ly poſſible to be a greater connoiſſeur 
than he on theſe ſubjects; and 
whenever any of them are mention- 
ed. he harangues with na leſs per- 


ſpicuity than information. On po- 


litics he rarely or never touches; 
but on hiſtorical points he is eaſily 
led out, and diſplays, without af- 
fectation, a very extenſive acquaint- 


| ance with all the great events of 


modern Europe. If not a man of 


forming an alliance- with France, 


. * ca- 
Frederic achieved more in the 


ſhining talents, he is unqueſtion- 
ably poſſeſſed of great enlargement 
of mind, much application, and 
ſound judgment, matured by the 
moſt perfect acquaintance with all 
the financial and military reſources 
of the houſe of Auſtria, Endowed 
with uncommon penetration, he 
ſeizes with facility the difficulties of 
any affairz and never was a head 
better organiſed, nor more Capable 
of uniting preciſion with diſpatch, 
in the tranſaction of public buſineſs, 

« The wiſdom of his policy in 


though the feature in his admini- 
ſtration, of which, above all others, 
he is peculiarly vain, may yet be 
accounted very problematical; and 
time alone can affix to it the inde- 
lible ſtamp of excellence, or of er- 
ror, If opinions are divided reſpect- 
ing that meaſure, they are not fo 
relative to the partition of Poland, 
in conſenting to which he commit- 
ted an irreparable fault, never to be 
ſufficiently condemned. Quitiing 
the path of juſtice and of honour, 
he ſtooped to divide with two other 
rival powers the plunder of a de. 
fenceleſs nation, whom in policy 
he ought to have protected and 
ſapported againſt every invader. 
Caught in the toils ſpread for bim 
by Frederic, a dupe to his can 
vanity, and defirous by whatever 
means to augment the Auſtrian - 
minions, he doubtleſs already fe 
though he may not ayow, the Per 
nicious conſequences of ſo _-_ 
fighted a policy. Pruffia alone 
a real gainer by that dark trans 

tion, where the ſuperior genius? 
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dinet than he had previouſly done 
in the field; in which Auſtria * 
completely over · reached; 2 k 
which Ruſſia was only a _ 0 
& well as an jnvolyntary Pre: 


conſtitutes the greateſt blot in Kau- 
nitz's political character, and wil 
E be ſtill more reprobated 
y 


* His pleaſures, at a period of 
life ſo advanced, can neither be wy 
numerous, nor extremely varied. 
He is fond of muſic, and likes thea- 
trical entertainments, though he 
ſeldom attends them. I have ſeen 
him delighted with the Ombres 
$ Chinoiſes,* when exhibited in a 
private room, before a ſelect com- 
y. At cards he never plays; 
ut, during the greater part of every 
evening, he amuſes himſelf at billi- 
ards in his own drawing-room. 
One of his paſſions through life has 
been architecture, practical as well 
as theoretical; and it is pretended, 
that he has not a little impaired his 
fortune by indulging this propenſi- 
ty, Certainly he has thrown away 
immenfe ſums ; I am told, near a 
million of florins, or full a hundred 
thouſand pounds, between his houſe 
in the ſuburbs of Vienna, and his 
ſeat at Auſterlitz in Moravia. Nei- 
ther of them are yet completed, and 
he 1s perpetually pulling down, al- 
tering, and repairing. If there is 
not great exaggeration in theſe aſ- 
ons, they will explain the rea- 
on, why, afterſuch along poſſeſſion 
of power, he has amaſſed little wealth 
for bis family, Indeed, it would be 
Cifficult otherwiſe to account for it, 
ace he is not generous; at leaſt 
not from conſtitution, though he 
knows how to affect liberality on 
Proper occaſions, _ + 
* Prince Kaunitz is 
tholic, but has not any tincture of 
gory or ſuperſtition. I believe 
rarely, it ever confeſſes : I know 
t he never attends, nor | hears 
mats performed, except on Sun- 
and then only for ten mi- 


"Kee, nat publicly, but in bis own 


poſterity than by the preſent 


2 good ca- 
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houſe; Superior to the temptation 
or love of gold, he is not leſs ex- 
empt from any ſpirit of vengeance, 
The natural tion of his mind 
raiſes him above court- cabal, and 
little miniſterial intrigue, An ene- 
my to every ſpecies of conſtraint, 
the freedom which he exerciſes him- 
ſelf he extends to thoſe about him; 
yet the conſciouſneſs of his dignity 
never forſakes him for a moment, 
I have ſeen him in his own drawing» ' 
room as unconcerned, and as at- 
tentive to every point of his game at 
billiards, while the emperor ſtood, 
on one fide of him, and the arch- 
duke Maximilian on the other, as 
though they had been both private 
individuals of no conſequence. He 
is an actor, and he never appeared 
to me to play his part ſo well as on 
thoſe occaſions, Towards men of 
genius, artiſts, and perſons diſtin» 
guiſhed in every line of letters or 
of ſcience, he 1s affable and polite 
to a high degree. Gluck not only 
dines trequently at his table, but 
I have known the prince addrefs 
his diſcourſe to him during the 
whole repaſt, in a manner the moſt 
flattering, while he has not conde- 
ſcended to notice the firſt nobility 
of Vienna ſeated near him. In this 

art of his character, he ſtands wide- 
y oppoſed to the Auſtrian men of 
rank, who retain many of the feydal 
prejudices of their anceſtors, and 
rarely open their houſes to men of 
merit or talents, unconnected with 
the advantages of birth, 

« If Rexibility is not to be reck- 
oned among the qualities of prince 
Kaunitz, as litile likewiſe is diſſi- 
mulation. It forms an inſtance, 
rare in the hiſtory of the world, aud 
more peculiarly of courts, that a 
man of ſuch a caſt, though his abi- 
lities may be ever ſo eiminent, ſhould 
have attained to power, and have 
preſerved it for ſo many years. 
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Far from concealing his ſentiments, 
even on points the moſt delicate, as 
well as perſonal, he has always ex- 
preſſed himſelf with boldneſs, No- 
thing is better known than his diſ- 
like, I might almoſt ſay his averſion, 
for the preſent emperor, when he 
was ſucceflively archduke and king 
of the Romans, before his father's 
death. The prince never mentioned 
his character, conduct, or under- 
ſtanding, except with marks of diſ- 
approbation, Even after Joſeph's 
acceſſion to the imperial dignity, 
he did not alter his language. The 
s emperor, ſaid he more than once, 
6 fears me, and I diſlike Aim. As a 
protector of the fine arts, and parti- 
cularly of muſic, Kaunitz was deep- 
ly hurt at the Ordonnance' which 
produced the ruin of the Italian 


opera. The ſpirit of innovation” 


and reform, characteriſtic of all 
Joſeph's regulations, by no means 
ſuited the taſte of the miniſter, * Je 
5 ne vois,' ſaid he, que des defences 
de tous cotes.” At that time his im- 
perial majeſty never viſited nor con- 
verſed with him: on the contrary, he 
held prince Kaunitz in deteſtation. 

« Inſenſibly, however, their mu- 
tual alienation has not only ceaſed, 


Menorzs of the late EAxL of Sauvpwien. 


but has been ſucceeded by apparent 
attachment,eſteem, and confidence, 
Thoſe ſentiments can ſcarcely be 
carried to a higher pitch of recipro- 
cal deference and reſpeR, than at 
the preſent moment. How far 
views of policy or intereſts on either 
ſide have conduced to operate ſo 
total a change, it is impoſſible to 
aſcertain, Tofeph, who is unquel- 
tionably a maſter of diſſimulation, 
may only wait for the proper mo- 
ment in which to maniteſt his real 
ſentiments; but people here are 
univerſally convinced, that no re- 
conciliation was ever more com- 
plete. He ſeems to be never ſatisfied 
with piving the prince the moſt 
flattering teſtimonies of conſidera- 
tion and perſonal regard. During 
the courſe of the two laſt winters, 
not content with preſenting himſelf 
at the drawing-room of the firſt mi- 
niſter, as one of the company, Jo- 
ſeph has aften viſited him in his bed. 
chamber, in order to converſe with 
him at more eaſe, on every ſubjed 
of public import. Theſe interviews 
have been conducted without cere- 
mony or attendants, and frequently 
without any previous intimation on 
the part of the emperor.“ 
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* PaINcipar Features of the EARL of SANDWICH, as a Pzz of 
PARLIAMENT, and in his private CHARACTER, 


[From the Manolns of the Noble Aurkox's Lies, prefixed to 4 
Voyage performed by the late Eazx of Sanpwice, round the Me- 
© diterraneap, in the Years 1738, and 1539, written by Himſelf.) 


6. HE earl of Sandwich was 
rather to be conſidered as 

an able and intelligent ſpeaker, than 

a brilliant and eloquent orator, In 
his early parliamentary career, he 

_ difplaved uncommon knowledge of 
the ſort of compoſition adapted to 


— 


make an impreſſion on Aa popu 
aſſembly; and from a happy c oice f 
words, and a judicious arrangemer 
of his argument, he ſeldom ſpo 

without producing a ſenſible ces 
on the mind of every impartial a 
ditor, In the latter part of 15 
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litical life, and eſpecially during 
the American war, his harangues 
were leſs remarkable for their grace 
and ornament, than for ſound ſenſe, 
and the valuable and appropriate 
information which they communi- 
cated. His ſpeeches therefore were 
regarded as the leſſons of experience 
and wiſdom. He was never ambi- 
tious of obtruding himſelf upon the 
houſe. He had a peculiar delicac 

of forbearance, arifing from a ſenſe 
of propriety ; which, if more ge- 
nerally practiſed, would tend very 
much to expedite the public buſi- 
neſs by comprefling the debates, 
now uſually drawn out to an im- 
meaſurable and tireſome length, 
within more reaſonable bounds. If, 
after having prepared himſelf on 
10 important queſtion, when he 
roſe in the houſe any other lord 
firſt caught the chancellor's eye, he 
lat down with the moſt accommo- 
dating patience ; and, if the lord, 
who ſpoke before him, anticipated 


offer, he either did not ſpeak at all, 
or only ſpoke to ſuch points as had 
not been adverted to by the preced- 
ing ſpeaker. Whenever therefore 
he roſe, the houſe was aſſured that 
he had ſomething material to com- 
municate: he. was accordingly liſ- 
tened to with attention, and ſeldom 
down without furniſhing their 
lordſhips with facts at once im- 
8 and intereſting; of which 
other peer was ſo ectl 
maſter as himſelf. During dhe — 
= of the American war he was 
"quently attacked in both houſes 
or his official conduct or imputed 
verſation, When any ſuch at- 
enpts were made in the houſe of 
peers, he heard his accuſers with 
patience, and with equal temper as 
imneis refuted. their alle ations, 
W050 their fallacy br their falſe- 
On all ſuch occaſions, he 


# 


the ſentiments which he meant to 
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met his opponents fairly and open- 
ly, in ſome inſtances concurring in 
their motions for papers, which his 
adverſaries N would prove 
him a negligent miniſter; in others. 
refiſting their object, by ſhowin 
the inexpediency or the impolicy o 
complying with their requeſts. In 
the parliamentary conteſt, to which 
the unfortunate events of the Ame- 
rican war gave riſe, he is to be found 
more than once riſing in reply to the 
late earl of Chatham, whoſe extra- 
ordinar Nouns of eloquence in- 
ſpired ſufhcient awe to filence and 
intimidate even lords of ackiiows 
ledged ability. Lord Sandwich in 
ſuch caſes never ſuffered himſelf to 
be dazzled by the ſplendor of ora- 
torical talents; or ever ſpoke with- 
out affording proof that his reply 
was neceſſary and adequate. In 
fact, his lordſhip never roſe with- 
out firſt ſatisfying himſelf that the 
ſpeaker he meant to reply to was in 
error; and that a plain ſtatement 
of the facts in queſtion would 
diſſipate the deluſion, and afford 
conviction to the houſe. By this 
judicious conduct his lordſhip ſe- 
cured the reſpe& of thoſe whom he 
addrefſed, and commanded at all 
times an attentive hearing. 

„% It now only remains to give 
ſome traits of lord Sandwich's pri- 
vate character. The editor could 
dwell with fondneſs and enlarge 
with pleaſure on this part of his 
ſubject; but he muſt content him- 
ſelf with delineating ſome of the 
principal features; and he writes 
with the greater eaſe and freedom, 
as he can, from his own perſonal 
knowledge, vouch for the truth of 
every thing which he aſſerts. ; 

„The earl of Sandwich was one 
of the few noblemen who ſpend a 
conſiderable portion of their time at 
their country- ſeats; where he uſual- 
ly refided whenever he could gain 

a va- 
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à vacation from the duties of office, 


and attendance on parliament. His 
houſe was at all times open for the 
reception of his friends and neigh- 


- bours, and diſtinguiſhed for the, 


222 truly hoſpitable, and li- 


al entertainment which it afford- 
ed; the noble hoſt himſelf always 


making the moſt pleaſing part of it, 
inſpiring, by the eaſy politeneſs of 
his addrefs, his affability and en- 
gaging manners, and the charms of 
his converſation, univerſal cheer- 
fulneſs and good-humour amongſt 
his gueſts, equally endearing himſelf 
to all ranks and conditions. The 
mind of lord Sandwich was un- 


commonly active, and never reſted 


from exertion. In the intervals 
therefore of his political engage- 
ments he was ever planning rational 
and elegant amuſements at Hinch- 
ingbrook ; which were the delight 
and admiration of the numerous 
company who reſorted thither, from 
all parts, to partake of them. 
Theatrical exhibitions at times 
made a part, performed by his re- 
latives, friends, and neighbours, in 
a very ſuperior ſtyle, with great 
taſte and ſplendor. They were at- 
tended by crowded audiences; and 
many of thoſe, whocompoſed them, 
were admitted to a gratification, 
which they valued more highly, at 
is lordſhip's ſocial board. What 
very much recommended theſe en- 
tertainments, and rendered them 
peculiarly grateful to all viſitants, 
were the perfect regularity and de- 


corum very ſcrupulouſly preſerved 


throughout. 
« But the moſt remarkable, and 


attractive of public notice, were the 


muſical performances, conducted 
with extraordinary magnificence, 
A very reſpectable friend, a ſcien- 


tific maſter of the art, who bore a 


diſtinguiſhed part in the direction 


and execution of them, has favoured 
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ſacrifice of the head to the hand. 


me with an account of their riſe, 
progreſs, and perfection; which 
cannot but be acceptable to the 
reader, It is therefore, by permiſ- 
ſion, here tranſcribed in his own 
words, 

Among other qualifications, for 
which the earl of Sandwich was 
eminently diſtinguiſhed, his love 
for muſic deſerves to be particularly 
mentioned. , It may with truth be 
aſſerted, that though he ſet up no 
pretenſions to reputation, either 28 
a theoriſt, or as a performer, yet 
very few perſons have ever exiſted 
to whom the cauſe of ſound and 
ſublime harmony has been ſo much 
indebted. Without being a bigot 
to any particular ſtyle of muſic, and 
capable of receiving*pleaſure from 
all, yet his natural difcernment en- 
abled him inſtantly to diftinguilh 
real excellence from mere oflenta- 
tion and trick; and his good ſenſe 
never ſuffered him, to encourage 4 


It was his cuſtom, when he was 
in the country, to devote one even- 
ing in the week to mufic ; which 
was chiefly of the vocal kind, occa-· 


ſionally improved by the aid of 4 ' 
few ans, the beſt that could — 
be collected in the neighbourhood. _ 
Twice in the year, (at Chriſtmas ties 
and at the Cambridge Commence- ove 
ment,) he uſed to avail himſelt of catch 
the aſſiſtance of a few academical a ſpir 
friends; by which means he ws till er 
enabled to furniſh out a tolerable Goual 
concerto. On theſe occaſions be forma 
ſometimes introduced a election pes 
from the muſic in Macbeth and the ache 
Tempeſt with good effect. From the fla 
ſuch a ſmall beginning did bis + 
tive genius, by methods pecullary nu, 
his own, in the ſhort ſpace of abou us doo 
a year and a half, contrive © 4 — 
ſemble} principally from the 10%? which . 
hood _ 


and villages in the neighbourn% 
an orcheſtra of between 60 and 70 
| | . performer 


diſciplined withthe moſt 
rigid exactneſs, and equal to the ex- 
ecution of the moſt difficult of Han- 
del's oratorios. The entertainment 
now began to aſſume a more mag- 
nificent appearance. The perform- 
ances, which were rendered com- 
plete by the addition of a few prin- 
cipal hands from London, were 
extended throughout the week. 
Their reputation began to excite 
general curioſity, oft of the 
E families in the neighbour- 

reſorted with eagerneſs to ſo 
ſplendid a celebrity; and Hinch- 
ingbrook became a ſcene of hoſpi- 
tality worthy of our beſt times, 1 
do not believe there ever was an in- 
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oratorios being performed for ſix 
ſuccefhve nights by the ſame band“. 
In other places the performers ſtand 
in need of a little intermiſſion and 
reſt; but here nothing of this kind 
was ever hinted at in the lighteſt 
degree, Indeed the bodily fatigue 
lutfered by the greater part of the 
dand uſed to be a ſubje& of mirth 
among themſelves; and the ac- 
counts of it would hardly be believed, 
if many perſons ſtill living could not 
teſtimony to their truth. Every 
oratorio, which was performed in 
evening, was rehearſed through- 

out in the morning. After dinner 
catches and glees went round with 
a ſpirit and effect never felt before, 
till every body was ſummoned by a 
"gal to the opening of the per- 
mance, This always laſted till 
"pper was on the table: after which 
Caches A were rene wed with 
rity as in the earlier 


„ +4 


wyek known, 
Vhick 
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ſtance, either before or ſince, of fix. 
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part of the day; and the principal 
fingers generally retired to reſt aft - 
er a laborious exertion for about 
twelve hours. His lordſhip con- 
ſtantly animated the whole by his 


own perſonal aſſiſtance, keeping 


every body in the beſt order, andia 
the beſt humour; ſubmitting him- 
ſelf at the ſame time to the diſci- 
pline of the orcheſtra, with the moſt 
ſcrupulous obedience. 

& Theſe meetings were continued 
for ſeveral years with unrivalled 
ſplendor and 2 But the 

tuation of public affairs at length 
calling his lordſhip's entire atten- 
tion to the great department over 
which he then preſided with ſo much 
honour to himſelf and advantage to 
the nation, it became impoflible for 
him to devote ſo much time to the 
entertaiument of his friends in the 
country as would have .been neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on the perform- 
ances with their uſual perfection. 
They were therefore diſcontinued 2 
but the memory of them is ſtill che- 
riſhed with enthuſiaſm by all who 
ever had the happineſs of affiſting at 
them, and will expire only with life 
itſclf. 

« I cannot conclude this article 
without obſerving, that though his 
lordſhip's diſcharge of the public du- 
ty neceſſarily abridged his reſidence 
in the country, yet it did not in any 
degree diminiſh his zeal for his fa- 
vourite art. As a proof of which, 
he ſoon afterwards took a leading 
part in laying the foundatioa of the 
"Concert of Ancient Mufic, which 
was framed, as nearly as circum- 
ſtances would admit, after the mo- 


«Ks a | 
S: this time Randale, of Catharine-fireet in the Strand, was engaged in publiſh» 
eral of the oratorigs in ſcore; and whenever any made its appearance that was not 
jo it was of courſe put into a ſtate of preparation ſor the next meeting, By 
which wy ad one or two of the ſublimeR of Handel's works were brought into notice, 
tiew in part en * danger of falling into oblivion for want of being heard; and one of 
be Meſiah,” became the favourite performance of the week, in preference even to 


del 
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del of the Hinchingbrook meeting. liberality of ſpirit, and purity of 
And it is but juſtice to his memory ſentiment, which commanded the 
to acknowledge, that the celebrated reſpect and confidence of the peo. 
performances at Weſtminſter-abbey ple, he was enabled to execute the 
owe much of their ſplendor, and truſt repoſed in him more effectual- 
the order with which they were con- ly for the benefit of the community, 
ducted, to the unremitted exertions „The further we proceed, the 
of his indefatigable mind; whoſe more will our eſteem for the noble 
powers on this, as well as on other earl be excited. His conſtant at- 


| 

| 

occaſions, ſeemed to enlarge them- tendance with his family and do- 
ſelves in proportion to the magni- meſtics on-divine worſhip, in his 
tude and difficulty of the enterpriſes pariſh church at Huntingdon, was 
in which he was engaged. truly exemplary. He was ſcrupu- } 
% Such were the elegant embel- louſſy punctual in obſerving the : 
liſhments of his domeſtic 2 If ſtated times of ſervice: * it being : 
we contemplate his lordſhip in a * an invariable maxim with him, 3s 1 
higher point of view, we ſee in him he expreſſes himſelf to one of his 4 
an uſeful, able, and upright juſtice friends, never to ſuffer an indivi- . 
of the peace. He poſſeſſed in an dual, much leſs a congregation, to hi 
eminent. degree thoſe qualificati- wait for him.“ | | m 
ons*, which have been juſtly con- It has been reported by ſome, 1 
ſidered as requiſites for the due diſ- who were certainly very little ac. lo 
charge of this important office: * a quainted with his lordſhip's way of in 
quick, clear, and good underſtand- thinking, that he held the clergy in H 
ing; a perfect knowledge of the little or no eſtimation, Let him ſi 
world; a competent acquaintance . ſpeak for himſelf, and the editor 1s by 
* with the Jaws and conſtitution of aſſured he ſpeaks the real feelings of the 
© his country; a love of ja ſtice; and his heart. I hold the intereſts of tic 
*a ſpirit of moderation :* above the clergy to be ſacred ; as ſacred up 
all, a perfect indifference to either * as any of thoſe of your lordſhips: hay 
party brought before him—a qua- and I ſhall always think it one of the 
lity indiſpenſable in the adminiſtra- my firſt duties to do every thing vir 
tion of juſtice, To theſe he added, in my power to ſupport thoſe ia · * 
what indeed is inſeparably connect- * tereſts, and to contribute to the and 
ed with the laſt-mentioned qualifi- * honour and welfare of the mit, 6 
cation, * an entire and rigid abſti- „ ſters of that religion, in whic con 
* nence from every thing which * was born and bred,” Many * tion 
© bore even the molt diſtant appear. lumnies equally unjuſt were _ who 
* ance of profit to himſelf,” He mo the noble earl: but they . whi 
ſeldom failed to attend the quarter- all died away; and his name him 
- Iy ſeſſions, and the judges at the deſcend to poſterity in its br - purſ 
aſſizes, by whom he was always re- lours; never failing to raiſe, u — moſt 
ceived with the greateſt reſpect. He ever it is received, the wane” diſpe 
never ſpared himſelf, or thought any ſentiments of love, eſteem, 3 Was « 
trouble too great, where the miration. : in eren them 
of ſociety and the ſervice of the Lord Sandwich was 10 e“ Tecor 
country were concerned. By this relation of life truly amiable. _ 
eben 


e Juice of the Peace's Manual, by a Gentleman of the Commiſion, Le 


"CITI," wa 


was 2 and affectionate father, 
2 kind maſter to his ſervants, moſt 


ſervice many years; and ſome at 
this day remain in the family, main - 
tained under the protection of the 
preſent earl, They, who were in 
the habit of living with him, had 
every day occaſion to obſerve and 
admire the ſweetneſs of his temper, 
which ſhowed itſelf in continual acts 
of kindneſs and benevolent attention 
to all around him. His lordſhip's 
heart was ever open to the exigen- 
ces of the diſtreſſed;; and at all times 
moſt ready and willing toadminiſter 
relief; which he was the more en- 
abled to do by his influence and 
intereſt, when in power, than in 
bis individual capacity; his patri- 
monial eſtate, particularly in his 
early days, being too narrow to al- 
low the exertion of his bencvolence 
in the extent which he wiſhed. 
He was, however, as it were, in- 
ſtinctively diſpoſed to relieve the 
miſeries of life, in whatever ſhape 
they preſented themſelves to his no- 
tice, Numberleſs inſtances crowd 
Upon the editor's recollection of the 
happy conſequences produced by 
the habitual exerciſe of theſe ſocial 
virtues. No man was ever more be. 
loved by his acquaintance, friends, 
andrelatives, than lord Sandwich. 
* But his benevolence was not 
confined to perſons of this deſcrip- 
don only; it extended to others, 
Who, on the various conteſts in 
which he was engaged, oppoſed 
n with much vehemence, in the 
Purſuit of objects which he had 
= at heart. So placable was his 
poſition, that, when the conteſt 
nu Over, he rendered to many of 
n eſſential ſervices; ſo open to 
—onciliation, that on the ſlighteſt 
9 he forgave even thoſe, 
do, after having received from 


| the higheſt obligations,” were 


Manos of the late EARL of SANDWICH. 


of whom were known to live in his 
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moſt forward to aſſiſt his enemies, 
in the virulent attacks ſo repeatedly 
made on him while in office. | 
« {ngratitude, though too com- 
mon, it is feared, amidſt the con- 
flicts of contending parties, muſt be 
conſidered as at all times odious and 
unpardonable. Ir appears with ag- 
gravated e OT when exerciſed 
towards a man ſo far from deſerving 
ſuch treatment as lord Sandwich, 
who was remarkably ſteady and 
conſtant in his friendſhips, and ever 
kept his promiſe inviolate. The 
editor is happy to relate that his 
lordſhip was in a high degree com- 
penſated for the ill behaviour of too 
many, whom he ſerved, by the li- 
beral ſentiments of others, u 
acknawledzed with gratitude the 
obligations which they were under, 
and were well diſpoſed to make 
every return in their. power. Some, 
it is well known, were even mag» 
nificent in their retribution, 
„Lord Sandwich, after. his re- 
tirement, at times attended parlia- 
ment, and, as has been eblerved,' 
occaſionally ſpoke. At Hinching- 
brook, his favourite reſidence, he 
lived in his uſual habits of elegant 
hoſpitality ; kept up an agreeable 
intercourſe with his neighbours 
and was frequently honoured by 
the company of reſpectable and no- 
ble friends from a diſtance. He 
ſtill continued to act as a magiſtrate, 


with his accuſtomed vigilance and 


ability, with the ſame advantage to 
the country. 

« We are now drawing near to 
that bourn, which "terminates all 
human action and parſuits. After 
an interval of little more than ſeven 
years, thus ſpent in the calm ſatis- 
faMions of a private ſtation, and in 
the regular exerciſe of thoſe uſeful _ 
duties belonging to it, a complaint 
in the bowels, to which his lord- 


ſhip had. at times been ſubject, be- 


came 
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came more than uſually trouble- 
ſome. From about the middle of 
Auguſt to December 1791 the diſ- 
order ſeemed to be gaining ground, 
and he appeared viſibly weakened 
and wales by its continuance. At 
this time he went, by the advice of 
Dr. Hallifax, who had for ſome 
time paſt attended him, to Bath, to 
try the efficacy of the waters. Hav- 
ing reſided there a few weeks with- 
out receiving the expected benefit, 
he returned to his houſe in town 
the latter end of February 1792, 
He was not ſenſible of his danger 
till within a few days before his 
death; when ſome very alarming 
ſymptoms convinced his mind, not 
yet impaired, that his recovery was 
no longer to be hoped for. Here- 
ceived the intimation with firmneſs. 
During even the laſt ſtages of his 
 Ulneſs he frequently converſed on 
public affairs, with the ſame reach 
of thought and perſpicuity of ex- 
preſſion, as he had at any time been 
accuſtomed to do. He often ſpoke 
' with great pathos upon thealarming 


revolutions then commencing: and 
once, in ſo affecting a manner, that 
his liſtening friend emphatically ex- 
claimed: Lou ſpeak, my lord, 
more like a philoſopher and a lord 
in parliament, than one on the bed 
of fickneſs.” This ſeems to have 
been the laſt effort of his exertion, 
From which, after languiſhing a 


few days, he expired zoth April 


1792, with perfect compoſure and 
reſignation. 

« Thus cloſed the ſcene upon this 
reat and amiable man. The editor 
as to lament that he has been fo 

little qualified to give a finiſhed por- 
trait of ſo illuſtrious a character. If 
however the outline, which he has 
been able to ſketch, avail in any 
_ to preſervethough buta faint 

mblance of the original, his de- 
ſign will be ſo far anſwered ; and he 
has the ſatisfaction of having per- 
formed a duty, to which he felt 
himſelf bound by the ſtrongeſt ob- 
ligations of gratitude and atteQiou- 


ate reſpe&.” 
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Sxkrex of the LITER AXT Cnaracter and Arrainemmre of 
SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


[From Stz Joan Snonz's Discovess delivered at à Meeting of the 
AstAric SoctsTy, in CaLcuTTa, and inſerted in the firſt Volume 


of the Works of SIX WILLIAM Jonss.} 


« O define with accuracy the 
variety, value, and extent of 
his literary attainments, requires 
more learning than I pretend to poſ- 
ſeſs, and I am therefore to ſolicit 
your indulgence for an imperfect 
ſketch, rather than expect your ap- 
probation for a complete deſcription 
of the talents and knowledge of 
your late and lamented preſident. 
« I ſhall begin with mentianing 


his wonderful capacity for the ac. 
quiſition of languages, which has 
never been excelled. In Greek and 
Roman literature, his early profi. 
ency was the ſubject of admiration 
and applauſe; and knowledge, 
whatever nature, once obtaine by 
him, was ever afterwards progre”: 
five, The more elegant dial 

modern Europe, the French, = 
Spaniſh, and the Italian, be fa 
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and wrote with the [hy fluency 
and preciſion ; and the German and 
Portugueſe. were familiar to him, 
At an early period of life his appli- 
cation, to- oriental literature com- 
menced; he ſtudied the Hebrew 
with eaſe and ſucceſs, and many of 
the moſt learned Aſiatics have the 
candour to avow, that his know- 
ledge of Arabic and Perſian was 
as accurate and extenſive as their 
own: he was alſo converſant in the 
Turkiſh idiom, and the Chineſe 
had even attracted his notice, ſo far 
as to iaduce him to learn the radi- 
cal characters of that language, with 
a view N to farther improve- 
ments. It was to be expected, after 
his arrival in India, that he would 
eagerly embrace the opportunity of 
making himſelf maſter of the San- 
ſcrit; and the moſt enlightened 
profeſſors of the doctrines of Brahma 
confeſs with pride, delight, and 
ſurpriſe, that his knowledge of their 
lacreddiale& was moſtcritically cor- 
rect and profound. The Pandits who 
were in the habit of attending him, 
when I ſaw them after his death, at 
2 public Durbar, could neither ſur- 
preſs their tears for his loſs, nor 
nd terms to expreſs their admira- 
uon at the wonderful progreſs. he 
had made in their ſciences. 
© Before the expiration of his twen- 
ty-ſecond year, he had completed 
is Commentaries on the Poetry of 
the Aſiatics, although a conſider- 
able time afterwards elapſed before 
their publication ; and this work, 
no other monument of his la- 
exiſted, would at once fur- 
niſn proofs of his conſummate 
T in the oriental dialects, of 
is proficiency in thoſe of Rome 
ny Greece, of taſte and erudi- 
. far beyond his years, and of 
ents and application without ex- 
ample, 
law But the judgment of Sir Wil- 
Jones was too diſcerning tg 


8 in any other light 
than as the key of ſcience, and he 
would have deſpiſed the reputation 
of a mere linguiſt, Knowled 

and truth were the objects of all 
his ſtudies, and his ambition was to 
be uſeful to mankind : with theſe 
views, he extended his reſearches 
to all languages, nations, and times. 

i Such were the motives that in» 
duced him to propoſe to the govern- 
ment of this country, what he juſt- 
ly denominated a work of national 
utility and importance, the com- 
pilation of a copious digeſt of Hin- 
du and Mahommedan law, from 
Sanſcrit and Arabic originals, with 
an offer of his ſervices to ſuperin- 
tend the compilation, and with a 

romiſe to tranſlate it. He bad 
— previous to his departure 
from Europe, that without the aid 
of ſuch a work, the wiſe and bene - 
volent intentions of the legiſlature 
of Great Britain, in leaving, to a 
certain extent, the natives of theſe 
E in poſſeſſion of their own 

ws, could not be completely ful- 
filled; and his experience, after a 
ſhort refiderice in India, confirmed 
what his ſagacity had anticipated, 
that without principles to refer to, 
in a language familiar to the judges 
of the courts, adjudications amongſt 
the natives muſt too often be ſub- 
ject to an uncertain and erroneous 
expoſition, or wilful miſinterpre· 
tation of their laws. 

« To the ſuperintendance of this 
work, which was immediately un- 
dertaken at his ſuggeſtion, he ath- 
duouſly devoted thoſe hours which 
he could ſpare from his profeſſional 
duties. 
thedigeſt, he preſcribed its arrange- 
ment and mode of execution, and 
ſelected from the molt learned Hin- 
dus and Mahommedans fit perſons 
for the talk of compiling it: flat- 
tered by his attention, and encou- 
raged by his applauſe, the Pandits 

proſecuted 


After tracing the plan of | 
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2 their labours with cheer- 
1 zeal, to a ſatis factory concluſion. 
The Molavees have alſo nearlyfiniſh- 
ed their portion of the work; but 
we muſt ever regret, chat the pro- 
miſed tranſlation, as well as the me- 
ditated preliminary diſſertation, have 
been Fruſtrated by that decree, 
which fo often intercepts the per- 
formance of human purpoſes, 

« During the courſe of this com- 

lation, and as auxiliary to it, he 
was led to ſtudy the works of Menu, 
reputed by the Hindus to be the 
oldeſt, and holieſt of legiſlatures ; 
and finding them to compriſe a ſy- 
ſtem of religious and civil duties, 
and of law in all its branches, ſo 
comprehenſive and minutely exact, 
that it might be conſidered as the 
Inſtitutes of Hindu law, he preſent- 
ed a tranflation of them to the go- 
vernment of Bengal. During the 
ſame period, deeming no labour ex- 
ceſſive or ſuperfluous that tended, 
in any reſpect, to promote the wel- 


fare or happineſs of mankind, he 


gave the public an Engliſh verſion 


of the Arabic text of the Sirajiyah, poem 


or Mahommedan law of inheri- 
tance, witha commentary. He had 
already publiſhed, in England, a 
tranſlation of a tract on the fame 
ſubject, by another Mahommedan 
lawyer, containing, as his own words 
expreſs, © a lively and elegant epi- 
tome of the law of inheritance, 
© according to Zaid.” | 

« To theſe learned and important 
works, ſo far out of the road of 
amuſement, nothing , could have 
engaged his application, but that 
defire which he ever profeſſed, of 


rendering his knowledge uſeful to 


his nation, and benefictal to the in- 
habitants of theſe provinces. 
„Without attending to the chro- 
nological order of their publication, 
I ſhall briefly recapitulate his other 
performances in Afiatic literature, 


* 
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as far as my knowledge and recol - 
lection of them — 

« The vanity and petulance of 
Anquetil du Perron, with - his illi- 
beral reflections on ſome of the 
learned members of the univerſity 
of Oxford, extorted from him a let 
ter, in the French language, which 
has been admired for accurate cri- 
ticiſm, juſt ſatire, and elegant com- 
poſition, A regard for the literary 
reputation of his country, induced 
him to tranſlate, from a Perſian ori- 

inal into French, the life of Nadir 

hah, that it might not be carried out 
of England, with a reflection, that 
no perſon had been found in the 
Britiſh dominions capable of tranſ- 
lating it, The ſtudents of Perſian 
literature muſt ever be grateful to 
him for a grammar of that lan- 
guage, in which he has ſhown the 
poſh bility of combining taſte and 
elegance with the preciſion of a 
grammarian ; and every admirer of 
Arabic poetry muſt acknowledge. 
his obligations to him, for an Eng- 
liſh verſion of the ſeven celebrated 
5, ſo well known by the name 
of Moallakat, from the diſtinction 
to which their excellence had en- 
titled them, of being ſuſpended in 
the temple of Mecca: I ſhould 
ſcarcely think it of importance i 
mention, that he did not diſdain the 


office of editor of a Sanſcrit and 


Perſian work, if it did not affo 
me an opportunity of adding, that 
the latter was publiſhed at his on 
expenſe, and was ſold for the be · 
nefit of inſolvent debtors. A fim- 
lar application was made of the pro. 
duce of the Sirajiyah. _ 1 
« Of his lighter productions: 
elegant — of his leiſure 


hours, comprehending hymns on 


the Hindu mythology, poems con 
fiſting chiefly of tranſlations 3 
the Afiatic languages, and the — 
ſion of Sacontala, an ancient — 


ſpeak in a ſtyle of importance which 
be did boy Harv 8 to them. 
They ſhow the activity of a vigor - 
ous mind, its fertility, its genius, 
and its taſte. Nor ſhall I particu- 
larly dwell on the diſcourſes addreſ- 
ſed to this ſociety, which we have all 
ſed or heard; or on the other 
ned and intereſting diſſertations, 
which form ſo large and valuable a 
portion of the records of our re- 
ſearches; let us lament, that the 
ſpirit which dictated them is to us 
extin, and that the voice to which 
ve liſtened with improvement and 
rapture will be heard by us no 
gry iy ns COP IP 
ut-I cannot paſs over a paper, 
which has fallen — my polfefon 
bnce his demiſe, in the hand - writ- 
ing of Sir William Jones himſelf, 
entitled Deſiderata, as more expla- 
natory than any thing I can ſay, of 
the comprehenſive views of his en- 
lgbtened mind. It contains, as a 
peruſal of it will ſhow, whatever 
8 moſt curious, important, and at- 
ainable in the ſcierices and hiſtories 
of India, Arabia, China, and Tar- 


Uuifitions which he laid before the 

lociety, 7 22 

„ DESIDERATA. 
INDIA, | 


1. The ancient geography of In- 


dia, Kc. from the Puranas. 


an plants, from the ſhas, &c. 
"guage, from Panini, &c. 

+ A diQtionary of the Sanſcrit 
nage, from thirty-two original 
ocabularies and Niructi. 

hs the ancient muſic of the 
6. On the medical ſubſtances of 
dann andthe Indian art of 


i 799. 
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drama, it would be unbecoming to 


2. A botanical deſcription of In- 


3- A grammar of the Sanſcrit 


= 
* ” 
* 


551 
7. On the philoſophy of the an- 


cient Indians. of : 

8. A tranſlation of the Veda. 
9. On ancient Indian 2 
aſtronomy, and algebra. . 

10. A tranſlation of the Puranas, 

11. A tranſlation of the Mahab- 
barat and Ramayan. | 

12. On the Indian theatre, &c, 
&c. &c. | 

13, On the Indian conſtellations, 
with their mythology, from the 
Puranas. | 

14. The hiſtory of India before 
the Mahommedan conqueſt, from 
the Sanſcrit-Caſhmir hiſtories, 

| ARABIA, 

15. The hiſtory of Arabia before 
Mahommed. 

16. A tranſlation of the Hamaſa, 

17. A tranflation of Hairi. | 

18. A tranſlation of the Facaha- 
tul Khulafa, | 

Of the Cafiah, 
PERSIA. 

19. The hiſtory of Perſia from 
authorities in Sanſcrit, Arabic, 
Greek, Turkiſh, Perſian, ancient 
and modern. | 

Firdauſi's Khoſrau nama, 


ary; ſubjects, which he had alrea- , 20. The five _ of Nizami, 
dy moſt amply diſcuſſed in the diſ- tranſlated in proſe. 


A dictionary of pure Perſian, 
Jehangire. 
CHINA, 

21. A tranſlation of the Shi- king. 
22. The text of Can-fu-tſu ver 
bally tranſlated. oy 

TARTARY. _ 
23. A hiſtory of the Tartar na- 
tions, chiefly of the Moguls and 
Othmans, from the Turkiſh and 
Perſian. ; 

We are not -authoriſed to con- 
clude, that he had himſelf formed 
a" determination to complete the 
works which his genius and know- - 
ledge had thus ſketched ; the taſk 
ſeems to require a period, beyond 
the probable duration of any hu- 
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an life; but we, who had the 
—— to know Sir William 
ones, who were witneſſes of his 
indefatigable perſeverance in the 
purſuit of knowledge, and of his 
ardour to accompliſh whatever he. 

4 deemed ee who ſaw the 
extent of his intellectual powers, 
his wonderful attainments in litera- 


ture and fcience, and the facility 
with which all his compoſitions 


were made, cannot doubt, if it had 
pleaſed Providence to protract the 
date of his exiſtence, that he would 

have ably executed much, of what 

he had ſo extenſively ꝑlanned. 

“ have hitherto principally 
confined my diſcourſe to the pur- 
ſuits of our late preſident in oriental 
hterature, which, from their extent, 
might appear to have: occupied all 
his time; but they neither precluded 
his attention to profeſſional ſtudies, 


Nor to ſcience in general: amongſt 


his eee, in Europe, in po- 
lite literature, excluſive of various 
compoſitions in proſe and verſe, I 


ind «tranſlation of the ſpeeches of 


Iſæus, with a learned comment; 


af and, in law, an Eſſay on the Law of 


ilments ; upon the ſubject of this 
aſt work, I cannot deny myſelf 
the gratification. of quoting the ſen. 
timents of a celebrated hiſtorian: 
Sir William Jones has given an 
«© ingenious and rational eſſay on the 
© law of bailments. He is perhaps 


© the only lawyer equally converſant, 
© with the year books of Weſtmin- 


© ſter, the commentaries of Ulpian, 
the Attic pleadings of Iſæus, and 
the ſentences of Arabian and Per- 
© ftan cadhis. ET ON on 
His profeſſional ſtudies did not 
commence before his twenty-ſecond 
year, and I have his own authority 
for aſſerting, that the firſt book af 
Engliſh juriſprudence: which, he 
ever ſtudied. was. Forteſcue's effay 
tn praiſe of the laws of Evgland, 


— 


ſearches 2 his legal in- 


taught in them. The doctrines c 


Of the ability and conſcientious 
integrity with which he diſcharged 
the functions of a magiſtrate, and 
the duties of a judge of the ſupreme 
court of zudicature in this ſettle- 
ment, the public voice and public 
regret bear ample and merited teſ. 
timony. The fame penetration 
which marked his ſcientific re- 


veſtigations and deciſions; and he 
deemed no inquiries burthenſofne, 
which had for-their object ſubſtan- 
tial juſtice under the rules of law. 
« His addreſſes to the jurors are 
not leſsdiſtinguiſhed for philanthro 


py, and liberality of ſentiment, than | 
or juſt expoſitions of the law, per- 

ſpicuity, and elegance of dition; c 
and his oratory was as captivating c 
as his arguments were convincing, 1 
In an epilogue to his commen. F 
taries on Aſiatic poetry, he bid 90 
fare wel to polite literature, withol! =yr 
relinquiſhing his affection for it; 0 
and concludes with an intimatiol Um 
of his intention to ſtudy law, e. FT 
reſſed in a wiſh, which we gol n 
now to have been prophetic, * led 

© Mihi, fit, ore, non inutilis togas, ' fro 

© Nec indiſerta lingua, nec turpis mani: © eve 
„ have already enumerated a. ' any 
tainments and works, which, rh. 
their diverſity and extent, ſcen con 
beyond the capacity of the moſt e. ' fitio 
larged minds; but the catalogs in fe 
may yet be augmented. 10 4 fer be 
ficiency in the languages of Gre Grec 


Rom, and Aſia, he added the kee 
ledge of the philoſophy of dba 
countries, and of every thing c 
ous and valuable that had 


the Academy, the Lyceum, . 

' Portico, were not more ſamim 
him than the tenets of the bes 
the myſticiſm of the Sufs, 0 
religion of the ancient **, 
and whilſt with a kindred gen 
peruſed with rapture the 3 


lyric, or moral compoſitions, of the 
moſt renowned poets of Greece, 
Rome, and Aſia, he could turn, with 
equal delight and knowledge, to the 
ſublime ſpeculations, or mathema- 
tical calculations, of Barrow and 
Newton. With them, alſo; he pro- 
feſſed his conviction of the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion, and he juſtly 
deemed it no inconſiderable advan- 
tage that his reſearches had cor- 
roborated the multiplied evidence 
of revelation, by, confirming the 
Moſaic account of the, primitive 
world. We all recolle&, and can 
refer to, the following ſentiments in 
his _— anniverſary diſcourſe. 
© Theological inquiries are no 
part of my preſent ſabje&t; but I 
* cannot refrain from adding, that 
the collection of tracts, which we 
call from their excellence the —_— 
* tures, contain, independently of a 
divine origin, more true ſublimi- 
ty, more exquiſite beauty, purer 
© morality, more important hiſtory, 
and finer ſtrains both of poetry 
*and eloquence, than could be wy 
*Jeted within the ſame compaſs 
' from all _ books, that were 
ever compoled in any age, or in 
*any idiom. The — — of 
* which the ſcriptures conſiſt, are 
connected by a chain of compo- 
* tions, which bear no reſemblance 
in form or ſtyle to any that can 
5 D xr from. the ſtores of 
' Grecian, ndian, Perſian, or even 
Arabian learning; the antiquity 
12 thoſe compoſitions no man 
' doubts, and the unreſtrained ap- 
*Plication of them to events long 
lubſequent to their publication, is 
; aVolid ground of belief, that they 
ere genuine prediftions, and 
conſequently inſpired.” : 2 
* There were in truth few ſci- 
ences, in which he had not acquired 
conſiderable proficiency ; in moſt, 
i knowledge was profound. The 


- ſelf acquaint 


theory of muſic was familiar to him: 
nor had he neglected to make him» 
with the igtereſting 
diſcoveries lately made in chemi- 


fry ; and I have heard him aſſert, - - 


that his admiration ef the ſtructure 
of the human frame had induced” 
him to attend for. a- ſeaſon to a 
courſe of anatomical lectures, deli- 
vered by his friend the celebrated 
Hunter. 


His laſt and favourite purſuit 


was the ſtudy of botany, which he 
originally began under the confine- 
ment of a ſevere and lingering diſ- 
order, which, with moſt minds, 
would have proved a diſqualifica- 


tion from any application. It con- 


ſtituted the principal amuſement of 
his leiſure hours. In the arrange- 
ments of Linnaeus he diſcovered 
ſyſtem, truth, and ſcience, which 


never failed to captivate and en- 
gage his attention; and from the 


pron which he has .exhibited of 
is progreſs in botany, we may con- 
clude that he would have extended 
the diſcoveries in that ſcience. The 
laſt compoſition which he read in 


this ſociety, was a deſcription of _ 


ſelect Indian plants, and I hope his 
executors will allow us to fulfil his 
intention of publiſhing it, as a num- 
ber in our Reſearches. _ 

&« Tt cannot be deemed uſeleſs or 
ſuperfluous to inquire, by what arts 
or method he was enabled ta. attain 
to a degree of knowledge almoſt 
univerſal,, and apparently beyond 


the powers of man, during a life little 


exceeding forty-ſeven years. D 
The faculties of his mind, by na 


ture vigorous, were improved by* | 
conſtant exerciſe ; and his memory, 


by babitual praQice, had acquired 


à capacity of retaining whatever 


had once been impreſſed upon it. 
To an unextinguiſhed ardour for 
univerſal knowledge, he joined a 
perſeverance 2 the purſuit of it, 

2 
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which 


# 


636 


which ſubdued all obſtacles; his ſtu- 
dies began with the dawn, and, dur- 
ing the intermiſſions of profeſſional 
duties, were continued throughout 
the day; reflection and meditation 
ſtrengthened and confirmed what 
induſtry and inveſtigation had ac- 
cumulated, It was a fixed princi- 
ple with him, from which he:never 
voluntarily deyiated, not to be de- 
terred by any difficulties that were 
ſurmountable, from proſecuting to 
a ſucceſsful termination what he 
had once deliberately undertaken. 

_ * But what appears to me more 
particularly to have enabled him to 
employ his talents ſo much to his 
own and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time to 
particular occupations, and a ſcru- 

ulous adherence to the diſtribution 
which he had fixed; hence, all his 
ſtudies were purſued without inter- 
tuption or confuſion : nor can I 
here omit- remarking, what may 


probably have attracted 5 obſer- 
vation as well as mine, the candour 
and complacency with which hegave 
his attention to all perſons, of what- 


ſoever quality, talents, or educa- 
tion; he juſtly concluded, that curi- 


ousor important information might 
be gained even from the illiterate ; 
and, whereverit was to be obtained, 
he ſought and ſeized it. 55 
Of the private and ſocial vir- 
tues of our lamented preſident, our 
hearts are the beſt records; to you, 
who knew him, it cannot be neceſ- 
ſary for me to expatiate on the in- 
dependence of his integrity, his hu- 
manity, probity, or benevolence, 
which every living creature parti- 
cipated; on the affability of his 
converſation and manners, or his 


. 
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modeſt unaſſuming deportment : 
nor need I remark, that he was to- 
tally free from pedantry, as well as 
from arrogance and ſelf-ſufficiency, 
which ſometimes accompany and 
diſgrace the yreateſt abilities; his 
PRs was the delight of every 
ociety, which his converſation ex- 
hilarated and improved; and the 
ublic have not only to lament the 
ſs of his talents and abilities, but 
that of his example. 

, *% To him, as the founder of our 
inſtitutiou, and, whilſt he lived, its 
firmeſt ſupport, our reverence is 
more particularly due : inſtructed, 
animated, and encouraged by him, 
genius was called forth into exer- 
tion, and modeſt merit was excited 

- to diſtinguiſh itſelf, Anxious for 
the reputation of the ſociety, he 
was indefatigable in his own endea- 
vours to promote it, whilſt he cheer- 
fully affiſted thoſe of others, In 
loſing him, we have not only been 
deprived of our brighteſt ornament, 
but of aguide and patron, on whoſe 
inſtructions, judgment, and can» 
dour, we could implicitly rely, 

« But it will, I truſt, be long, 
very long, before the remembrance 
of his virtues, his genius, and abl- 
lities, loſe that influence over the 
members of this ſociety, which his 
living example had maintained ; and 
if, previous to his demiſe he had 
been aſked, by what poſthumous 
honours or attentions we could beſt 
ſhow our reſpe& for his memory ? 
I may venture to aſſert he wor 
have replied, © By exerting your: 
+ ſelves to ſupport the credit of the 
« ſociety;? applying to it, perhaps 
the dying wiſh of father Paul,“ Eſto 


« perpetua !” 


\ 


— 


Sort 
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(From . PaILOSOPHIQUE, and inſerted in the 31ſt Number 
; of NicaoLsoN's CuaMICAL JourNnAL.] » | 


« ToRACE Benedict Deſauſ- 
| ſure was born at Geneva in 
theyear 1740; bis father, an enlight- 
| ened cultivator, to whom the public 
is indebted for ſome memoirs con- 
cerning rural economy, reſided at 
Conches, a cpuntry-houſe fituated 
on the banks of the river Arve, 
half a league from Geneva. This 
habitual reſidence in the country, 
together with an active education, 
was undoubtedly the cauſe which 
developed in Deſauſſure that natural 
ſtrength of conſtitution ſo neceſſa 
to the practical cultivator of natura 
hiſtory, He went every day to the 
town, in order to profit by the ad- 
vantage of public education. Reſid- 
ing at the foot of the Saleve, a moun- 
tan he has ſince rendered famous 
by his reſearches, it was an enter- 
tUnment to him to climb its rugged 
paths, Living thus ſurrounded by 
the phænomena of nature, and poſ- 
ng the advantage of ſtygy, he 
became attached to natural hiſtory, 
without imitating thoſe learned men 
who form theories without leavin 
their cabinets, or thoſe men o 
mere practice, who, being continu- 
ally ſurrounded by natural ſcenes, 
— incapable of admiring their 
His firſt paſſion was for botany. 
A varied ſoil, producing numerous 
different plants, invited the inhabi- 
tant of the borders of the Leman 
to cultivate this agreeable ſci- 
ence, This taſte of Deſauſſure led 
kim to form a connection with the 


', 


« ® He reſumed this ſubject eightees months before 


great Haller, He paid him a viſit _ 
in 1764, during his retirement at 
Bex, and gives an account in his 
travelsof his admiration for this ſur« 
prifing- man, who excelled in all 
the natural ſciences, Deſauſſure 
was ſtill more excited to ſtudy the 
vegetable kingdom by his connec- 
tions with Charles Bonnet, who had 
married his aunt, and who ſoon 
perceived the value of his nephew's 
increaſing talents. Bonnet was then 
employed on the leaves. Deſauſ- 
ſure alſo ſtudied theſe organs of ve- 
etables, and publiſhed the reſult of 
Fis inquiries under the title of + Ob- 
ſervations on the Bark of Leaves. 
This little work, which appeared 
ſoon after the year 1760, contains 
ſome new obſervations on the epi- 


dermis of leaves, and, in particular, 


on the miliary glands which coyer 
them. 8 


About this time the place of 


profeſſor of philoſophy became va» 


cant. Deſauſſure, then juſt in his 
twenty-firſt year, obtained it. Ex- 
perience proves, that if very early 
recompenſes extinguiſh the zeal of 
thoſe who exert themſelves merely 
for the ſake of reward, on the con- 
trary they increaſe the induſtry of 
thoſe who are in ſearch. of truth. 
At that time the two profeſſors of 
philoſophy taught by turns natural 
philoſophy and logic. Deſauſſure 
filled theſe two offices with equal 


ſucceſs. He gave a practical, we 


may fay an experimental, turn to 
the ſcience of logic. His courſe, 


his death.“ 


C 3 which 


. - 
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which began with the ſtudy of 


the ſenſes, in order to arrive at 


thoſe” general laws of the under- 
ſtanding, ſhowed that he was even 
then a cloſe obſerver of nature. 

'- _- Natural philoſophy being the 
abject of his attachment, led him 
to ſtudy chemiſtry and mineralogy; 

| and ſoon afterwards he recommen- 

ced his travels in the mountains, not 
only to examine the plants, but to 
ableone the mountains themſelves, 
whether he conſidered their com- 
poſition or the diſpoſition of their 
maſſes. Geolagy, a ſcience then 
ſcarcely known, gave a charm to 
his 'numerous walks in the Alps. 
Here it was that he diſcovered him- 
ſelf to be a truly great philoſopher, 
During the fifteen or twenty firſt 
years of his profeſſorſhip he was 
employed in performing the du- 
ties of his office, and in ſurvey- 
ing the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva. He extended his 
excurſions on one fide as far as the 
banks. of the Rhine, and on the 
other to Piedmont. 
time he made a journey into Au- 
vergne, to examine the extinct vol- 
© canoes; and another to Paris, Hol- 
land, and England, and afterwards 


merely excurſiops from one place 
to another. They had only one 
object, namely, the ſtudy of nature. 
| He never travelled without being 
provided with every inſtrument that 
might be uſeful to him; and always 
before he ſet our, he ſketched the 
| plan of the experiments and obſer- 
| vations he intended to make. He 
often mentions in his works, that 
| be found this method of great uti- 
| lity to him, 1 
| % In 1779 he publiſhed the firſt 
| volume of his Travels in the Alps. 
| We there find a complete deſerip- 
| tion of the environs o Geneva, and 
gan excurſion to Chamouni, a vil- 


lage at the foot of Mont Blanc, 


About this 


to Sicily, Theſe voyages were not- 


/ 


Natural philoſophers will read with 
pleaſure the defcription of his mag- 
netometer. The more he obſerved 
the mountains, the more he per- 
ceived the importance of mineralo- 
gy. In order to ſtudy it to greater 
advantage, he learned the German 
language ; and in the laſt volumes 
of his Travch, we may eaſily per- 
ceive how much new mineralogical 
knowledge he had acquired, 
« During 'his numerous excur- 
ſions among the Alps, and even in 
the midſt of the political troubles of 
Geneva in 1782, he found oppor- 
tunities to make his experiments on 
hygrometry, which he ua in 
1783 under the title of An Eſſay 
© on Hygrometry.“ This work, 
the beſt he ever wrote, completed 
his reputation as 4 natural philoſo- 
pher. We are indebted to him for 
the invention of an hygrormeter. 
Deluc had already invented an hy- 
rometer of whalebone, on which 
ubje& a diſpute was maintained 
between him and Deſauſſure, which 
was even attended with a confider- 
able degree of earneſtneſs. 
& Int 1786 Deſauſſure reſigned the 
place of profeſſor, which he had held 
for nearly 25 years, to Pictet, his 
diſciple and colleague, who perform. 
ed with reputation to himſelf the 
difficult taſk of ſucceeding this great 
philoſopher. | 
' « Deſauſſure being called upon 
by his office to attend to public edu. 
cation, made it a particular ob)*: 
of his attention, Ile preſented 1 
plan for reforming the courſe ot 
education at Geneva. He propol. 
to teach children very early the 84 
tural ſciences and mathematics; „* 
was even attentive to their phy!!! 
education; and, that it might nos 
be neglected, propoſed the atop 
tion of gymnaſtic exerciſes, , ; 
lan excited great attention in 
P e III. 
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town where every one is aware of 


the importance of education. It 


found both admirers and cenſurers. 
The mediocrity of their pecuniary 
reſources was-a great obſtacle to 
every important innovation, They 
were apprehenfive that in changing 
the form they might loſe fight of 
the principle, and that an alteration, 
even for the better, might deſtroy 
the good they poſſeſſed. The Ge- 
neveſe were attached to their form 


of education, and they had cauſe, 
for it had not only introduced ge- 


neral information among them, but 
had given the firſt ſpring to the ta- 
lents of ſeveral diſtinguithed mathe- 
maticians*, and natural philoſo- 

ers f. 4% | 

Public education did not alone- 
claim the attention of Deſauſſure. 
He attended himſelf to the educa- 
tion, of his two ſons and his daugh- 
ter, who have ſhown themſelves 
worthy of ſuch an inſtructor. His 
daughter unites to the accompliſh» 
ments of her ſex an extenſive know- 

dge in the natural ſciences.” His 
eldeſt ſou is already known by his 


works in natural "philoſophy. and 


chemiſtry, | 
* The ſecond volume of his Tra- 
vels was publiſhed in 1786. It con- 
tains a deſcription of the Alps which 
ſurround Mont Blanc. The author 
conſiders them as a mineralogiſt, 
eologiſt, and natural philoſopher. 
it contains, in particular, ſome very 
ntereſting experiments on electrici- 
, and a deſcription of his electro- 
meter, which is one of the moſt 
complete we poſſeſs, We are like- 
wile indebted to him for ſeveral in- 
ruments of meaſurement. his cy- 


. nometer, deſigned to meaſure the 


intenſity of the biue of the heavens, 
*uch varies according to its eleva- 


o 


/ 


tion; his diaphanometer, or his me- 
thod of meaſuring the diapbaneity 
of the air; and his anemometer, in 
which, by means of a kind of Ba- 
lance, he weighs the' power of the 
wind. | N 

« Some years after the publica- 


tion of his ſecond volume, Deſauſ- 


ſure was received as a foreign affo< 
ciate of the academy of ſciences, 
and Geneva could boaſt of havin 

two of its citizens in theſe ſeve 

eminent ſituations, Deſauſfure not 
only honoured, but was defirous of 
ſerving his country, He founded 
the ſociety of arts, to which Gene- 
va is indebted for that proſperity it 
has gained through its induſtry withs 


in the laſt thirty years, He preſided 


in this ſociety to the very laſt ; and 
it was one of his principal objects 
to ſupport that uſeful eſtabliſhment, 

0 He alſo ſhowed his zeal to ſerve 
his country while he was member 
of the council of five hundred, and 
of the national aſſembly,” It was 
from his afhduous labour in that 
aſſembly that his health firſt begafi 
to fail; and in 1794 a paralytic 


ſtroke deprived him of the uſe of 


one fide. of - his body. However 


painful his ſituation might then be, 


he loſt nothing of the activity of his 
mind ; for it was after this accident 


that he drew upthe two laſt volumes 


of his Travels, which appeared in 
1796. They contain an account of 
his travels in the mountaifis of 
Piedmont, Switzerland, and in par- 


ticular- of his aſcent to the ſummit 


of Mont Blanc. Theſe two laft vo- 


lumes, ſo far from appearing to 
partake'of the weakneſs of his con- 


dition, offer a conſiderable maſs of 
important facts and obſervations in 
natural philoſophy x. 
« He gave the laſt proof af his 
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ore himſelf”? 


n 


23 attachment 


* 


x 


attachment to ſcience in publiſhing 
the Agenda, which completes the 
fourth volume, Here this great man 


the young naturaliſt amidſt the 
mountains, and teaches him to ob- 
ſerve them to advantage. This 
Agenda is a proof of his genins, and 
the ſtrength of mind he preſerved 
amidſt all his ſufferings, During his 
illneſs, he alſo publiſhed his obſer- 
vations * on the fuſibility of ſtones 
with the blowpipe; and he direct- 


of the bed of the Arve.“ When 
he was at the baths of Plombieres 
for his health, he obſerved the 


cured ſpecimens of the ſtrata he 
xa ga in the moſt ſteep rocks. 
He had announced to the public, 
that he intended to complete his 
Travels by his ideas on the primi- 


more new facts he acquired, and 
the more he meditated on ' this 
ſubject, the leſs could he determine 
with regard to thoſe great revolu- 


- , Preſent epoch, In general, his was 
a Neptunian, that is to ſay, he at- 
tributed to water the revolutions of 
this globe. He admitted it to be 
poſſible that elaſtic fluids, in diſen- 
gaging themſelves from the cavities 
might raiſe mountains. | 

„Though his health was ** 
ally impaired by degrees, he ſtill re- 
tained the hope of re- eſtabliſhing it. 

The French government 2 

appointed him profeſſor of natural 
philoſophy in the ſchool of Paris, he 

did not deſpair. of poſſeſſing that 
honourable office at ſome future 
day; but his ſtrength failed him, 

and a general want of energy ſuc- 


has ſurpaſſed himſelf, He conducts 


ed the © experiments on the height 


mountains at a diſtance, and pro- 


tive ſtate of the earth; but the 


tions which have preceded the 
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ceeded the activity he had formerly 
enjoyed. His flow and embarraſſed 
pronunciation no longer diſplayed 
the activity of his mind, but formed 
a ſtriking contraſt with the agree- 
able vivacity which formerly diſtin- 
3 him. It was an affecting 

ght to behold this great man ſo 
worn out at a time of life when the 
mind js moſt active in meditation, 
or at leaſt when he ſhould have en- 
joyed the fame and knowledge be 


had acquired. 


„It was in vain he tried all the 
remedies which medicine, aſſiſted 
by the natural ſciences, could offer. 
Life and ſtrength abandoned him 
by flow and painful degrees, and 
towards the end of the 6th (repub- 
lican) year, his decay became more 
evident; his memory failed; and at 
length, on the zd of Pluvoiſe, in the 
7th year, at the age of 59, he com- 
pleted his brilliant career, much re- 
gretted by a family who loved him, 
a country to which he was an ho- 
nour, and Europe, whoſe know- 
ledge he had increaſed. h 

« By his fide, and at the fame 
moment, a violent death robbed the 
ſciences of a-young man whoſe in- 
duſtry and talents had afforded the 
moſt flattering hopes. (Qu. ?) 

« muſt here conclude this ſhort 
account; and it may eaſily be per- 
ceived that I am very far from mak- 
ing the Eloge of my illuſtrious coun- 


tryman. I had neither the neceſſary 


materials, nor ſufficient means; that 
intereſting taſk is reſerved for one 
who has been the companion of his 
travels and labours, and who, b. 


living habitually with him, has had 


the advantage of obſerving his mane 


ner of acting and thinking. 


Accoubr 


« CIR Richard Arkwright, a ma- 
nufacturer of great celebrity 


machines; by which inventions he 
made a rapid and immenſe fortune, 
after having been originally in very 
low circumſtances as a country bar- 
ber, The uſual proceſs of in- 
vention in manufactures is this, 
An enterprifing man in narrow eir- 
ſtances (for the rich will ſeldom 
ik in this kind of adventure until 
the probability of ſucceſs is rendered 
in ſome meaſure conſiderable) ;— 
a poor man conceives a project by 
which he hopes to alter his circum- 
ſtances, and conſiders the means 
mechanical as well as commercial, 
that is to ſay, how the thing is to 
be done, and bow he ſhall acquire 
the means of paying the 1 of 
doing it. For the former he muſt 
depend upon his own ingenuity, 
and for the latter he can ſeldom, at 
firſt, have any greater dependence 
than the ſpare time he can afford 
tom thoſe exertions of induſtry 
which are neceſſary to procure him 
bread. After much inceſſant labour, 
oo often attended with ſevere diſ- 
tres from borrowing too much of 
tie indiſpenſable time required for 
* lub ence, the projector either 
nds himſelfreduced to beggary, or 
uy plan becomes ſo far probable 
\ teſpect to its reſult, that he can 
"P'y to ſome other man of greater 
ptal than himſelf for aſſiſtance. 
us ſecond projector is uſually a 
_ of ſmall fortune, and diſpoſed 
adventure from motives ſomewhat 
tde ſame kind as thoſe which im- 
the original contriver. He 


for carding and ſpinning cotton by 
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engages part of his little property in 
the ſcheme, with the hopes ot ſpeedi- 


ly becoming independent. Difficul- 
ties ſtill preſent themſelves; more 
money is wanted; and as long as 
the monied man can fupply the ne- 
ceſſities of the invention and of the 
inventor, he is in all probability 
tempted by the ſanguine expecta- 
tions of the latter to go on. Em- 
barraſſment, contention, legal pro- 
ceſſes, ruin to the man who riſked 
his property, and a priſon to the 
inventor, are too frequently the re- 
ſult of this firſt combination, even 
in caſes where the invention ma 
itſelf have been of value; and ſti 
more frequently, when, as it com- 
monly happens, the invention is the 
mere ſpeculation of an uninformed, ; 
and, perhaps, unprincipled man. f 
For it is the nature of theſe under- 

takings, as ſoon as the mind be- 

comes habituated to them, that they 

miſlead the operator into a notion 

of their probable ſucceſs in ſpite of 

every re -e and 

the inventor muſt poſſeſs more for- 

titude than uſually falls to the lot of 

a poor man, if he does not go on to 

flatter himſelf and his partner as 

long as any money is to be by ſuch 

means obtained. When the inven- 


„ 
- 3 _ 


* 


tor has acted füprightly, or the firſt 


ſupporter proves a candid man, and * 
not of a vindictive diſpoſition, it | 
commonly happens that he with- 

draws out of the concern with the \ 
loſs of the whole or a part of his 4 
capital, and retains no ſhare whats ; 
ever in it, leſt the legal conſequen® \ 
ces of a partnerſhip ſhould at ſome 13 
future period deprive him of the re- f 
45 „ ine 


— 


- 


mainder of his property. The in- 
ventor muſt then apply to ſome 
other capitaliſt, himfalf poſſeſſing 
. tools and machinery, and his former 
friend being left to the chance of 
that] remuneration which the grati- 
tude or the juſtice of the ſpeculator 
may afford him; a chance which, 
upon the whole, as the future la- 
bours of the inventor will probably 
be conſiderable, is not likely to re- 
aliſe itſelf in any beneficial form. 
A ſecond and a third ſupporter ma 
in this way be tired or exhauſted. 
The inventor neceſſarily learns much 
at their expenſe, and either becomes 
an unprincipled ſpeculator, orcon- 
_ triver of ſchemes to raiſe money in 
this expreſs way ; or elſe he goes on 
to perfect his invention, and the 
laſt partnereither ſhares it with him, 
6r by ſome quirk of law, deprives 
im of the whole. + 7s 
3 2 _ crude outline of a 
ceſs which is every day goin 
Forward in this kingdom ; {pics $ 
which, like the lottery, enriches a 
few, while multitudes become the 
loſers; it may be ſeen how little, 
- * upon the whole: 
ventors ſhould paſs through all the 
difficulties of their progreſs, from 
overty toopulence, by the extreme 
javour of bringing a new ſcheme to 
3 ſubject to an endleſs 
ruggle with partners, whoſe natu- 
ral intereſt and prudential motives 
ougnht to lead them to proceed with 
flowneſs and caution. | 
„Sir Richard Arkwright certain- 
ly experienced much of theſe dith- 
culties, and he has been ſpoken of 


by the various defcriptions of men, 


with whom he has had intercourſe 
or connection, either as a great 
man,.an indefatigable inventor and 
. ſuperior genius, or as the cunning 


- ſchemer and colle&or of other men's 


inventions, ſupporting them by bor- 
rowed capital, and never afterwards 


* 


it is likely that in- 


ſcire facias, together wit 


— 
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feeling or ſhowing any emotion of 
gratitude to the one or the other, 
After much private inquiry, and 
having repeated promiſes of aſſiſ. 
tance from various quarters, it ſtil 


remains uncertain in what light 
this eminent man ought in truth to 
be placed. Fully aware of the in- 
calculable difficulties to which in- 
ventors are expoſed, whether we 


- conſider their labours with regard 


to the ſcheme they follow, the pri- 
vate connections they form, or the 
9 — commercial difficulties they 
ave to overcome, we may aliy 
believe that every ſucceſsful inven- 
tor muſt neceſſarily become the ob- 
ze of calumny. Many inventor 
are certainly deſerving of repre- 
henfion ; but whether this be tle 
caſe or not in the preſent inſtance 
requires a trial founded upon c. 
dence, without which no deciſive 
opinion can be preſented to the 
public. We have not been able 
to obtain a ſtatement of the {6 
veral money connections which 
Sir Richard had during the courſe 
of time he was employed in bring: 
ing this ſcheme to perfection. Whit 
is here related will in a great e. 
ſure conſiſt of ſuch evidence 35 
reſented before the Court of Kin" 
Bench upon the 25th of June, 17» 
where his patent was ſer aſide “ 
h ſome 
other facts obtained by private co 
reſpondence. le 
d The preparation of veg . 
and animal fibres, to form them 
arments by weaving, is Ve!) * 
sen The fibres themſelvesm 
firſt be properly diſpoſed hr ae 
ing or carding, after wic * 
ment they are in a ſtate reach, 0 
ſpun. The card is a Kind of ww" 
made with wires inſtead wy 7 
wires not being perpendict 1 
the plane, but al inclined one!“! 


* © 4 "LF p k 
in a certain angle, From fes 


8 


S. 8 8 e 


ſeription, ſuch as are totally unac- 
quainted with the ſubje& may con- 
ceive that cotton wool, being ſtuck 
upon one of thoſe cards or bruſhes, 
may be ſcraped with another card 
in that direction, that the inclina- 
tion of the wires may tend to throw 
the whole inwards rather than ſuffer 
it to come out, The conſequence 
of the repeated ſtrokes of the empty 
card againſt the full one muſt be a 
diſtribution of the whole more 
evenly on the ſurface ; and if one 
card be then drawn in the oppoſite 
direction acroſs the other, it will, 
by virtue of the inclination of its 
wires, take the whole of the wool 
out of that card whoſe. inclination 
i the contraty way, Without en- 
tering more fully upon the deſcrip- 
tion of à proceſs 1 common, we 
may make a few ſimilar obſervations 
wita regard to ſpinning, This is of 
two kinds; in the one the carded 
vol is ſuddenly drawn out during 
e rapid rotation of a ſpindle, and 
fokms a looſe yarn, In the other 
proceſs the material is ſpun by a 
vell-known ſmall engine or wheel, 
ich requires the ſpinner to draw 
ine material out between the finger 
ad thumb of each hand. If we 
luppoſe the machine itſelf to be left 
at liberty, and turned without the 
alſtance of the ſpinner, the twiſt- 
aa thread being drawn inwards by 
ihe bobbin, would naturally gather 
more of the material, and form an 
regular thread, thicker and thicker, 
ull at length the difficulty of draw- 
10 out ſo large a portion of materi- 
u as had acquired the twiſt would 
dome greater than that of ſnap- 
yy the ſmaller part of the thread, 
ich would accordingly break. 
5 the buſineſs of the ſpinner to 
— this by drawing out the 
8 al with one hand, if the ope- 
. kilful, butif not, with two, 

do lay, by holding the mate · 
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rial between the finger and thumb 


of each hand, the intermediate you | 
ne- 


7 be drawn out to requiſite 
neſs previous to the wiſh by ſepa- 
rating the hands during; the a& of 


- pinching. Every rational proceſs. 
of invention muſt conſiſt, in the 


firſt place, in a careful analyfis of 
the operations meant to be performs 
ed. 'The objects of Arkwright's im- 
provements were carding and ſpin- 
ning, To do this by machinery, 
it was required either that the uſual 
mancuvre of the carder ſhould be 
performed with ſquare cards, or that 
cylinders, covered with the kind 


of metallic bruſh-work, befote de- 


ſcribed, ſhould be made to revolve 
in contact with each other, either 
to card or to ſtrip, accordingly as 


their reſpective velocities, - direc- 


tions, and inclinations of their wires 
might be adjuſted." With regard to 
ſpinning, it would become an in- 
diſpenſable condition, not only that 
the raw material ſhould be very 


nicely prepared, in order that it 


might require none of that intellec- 
tual ſkill which is capable of ſepa- 
rating the knotty or imperfect parts 
as they offer themſelves, butalſothat 
it ſhould be regularly drawn out by 


certain partsrepreſenting the fingers 


and thumbs of the ſpinner. The 


contrivance by which this laſt means 


was repreſented confiſted in a cer- 
tain number »f pairs of cylinders, 
each two revdlving in contact with 
each other. Suppoſe a'very looſe 


thread or ſlightly twiſted carding of 


cotton to paſs hetween one pair of 
_ cylinders, clothed with a proper 
facing, to enable them to hold 
it; and let it be magined to proceed 
froin thence to another pair, whoſe 
ſurfaces revolve much quicker, Tt 
is evident that the quicker revolu- 
tion of the ſeconi pair will draw 
out the cotton, rendering it thinner 
aud longer when it comes to be 
4% gclivered 


n * 
a — 


of a patent monopoly, were ſuffici- 
ent to render him one of the moſt 
opulent of our manafacturers. 
The hiſtorical facts appear to be 
the following: about the year 1767, 
Arkwright came to Warrington, at 
which time he had quitted the pro- 
feſſion of a barber, and went up and 
down the country buyiug hair. He 
had at that time ng of ſome me- 
chanical contrivance, of the nature, 
as it is ſaid, of a perpetual motion. 
A clockmaker of that place, whoſe' 
name was John Kay, became ac- 
uaĩnted with him, anddiſſuaded him 
rom it; but remarked that much 
money might be gained by ſpinnin 
cotton, which Kay ſaid he woul 
deſcribe to Arkwrigit. Arkwright 
obje&ed, that many gentlemen had 
ruined themſelves ty that ſcheme: 
but the next morning he came to 
Kay's bedſide, andaſked if he could 
| — & a ſmall engine at a ſmall ex. 
- penſe, This Join Kay had been 
_ employed as a wcrkman to make a 
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5 delivered at the other ſide. This is 


inner performs with her fingers 

and thumb; and if the cotton be 
then delivered to a ſpinning appa- 
ratus it will be converted into thread, 
Simple as theſe notions of a rotatory 
carding engine and ſpinning engine, 
of which the chief organ conſiſts of 
two pair of cylinders, may appear, 
they are ſubje in the practical de- 
tail to all the difficulties which uſu - 
ally preſent themſelves to be over- 
come by inventors. An account of 
this would certainly form an inter. 
eſting narrative in the hiſtory of the 
arts; but in this place it is neither 
practicable nor conſiſtent with our 
plan. Sir Richard Arkwright ſuc- 
ceeded in making tifeſe engines go 
by horſe, by water, and by ſteam, as 
firſt movers; and the ſaving of la- 
bour, together with the advantages 


22 the operation which the 
p 


cotton ſpinning engine for a Mr. 
Hayes, who was brought in evidence 
on the trial for ſetting aſide Ark- 
wriglit's patent, and proved that he 
had invented anengine of this kind, 
but not that he had brought it to 
perfection. Kay and Arkwright 
applied to Peter Atherton, eſquire, 
now of Liverpool, to make ſuch an 
engine; but from the poverty of the 
appearance of the latter, Mr. Ather- 
tou refuſed toundertake it, thonghaſ 
terwards, on the evening of the ſame 
day, he agreed to lend Kay a ſmith 
and watch- tool maker, to make the 
heavier part of the engine, and Kay 
undertook to make the clock- Maker 
part of it, and to inſtruct the work- 
man. In this way Mr. Arkwright's 
firſt engine, for which he afterwards 
took out a patent, was made. Mr. 
Arkwright ſoon afterwards joined 
in partnerſhip with Mr. Salley of 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, but their 
property falling ſhort, they went to 
ottingham, and there met with 
rich individuals, by the help of 
whom they erected a conſiderable 
cotton-mill turned by horſes. The 
ſame Hayes had alſo employed him. 
ſelf in making cylindrical carding 


engines. 


« This is an outline of ſome 
the facts ſtated on the behalf of Mr. 
Arkwright's opponents, who ſet ds 
patent aſide, The ſtory current i 


the manufacturing counties is 


he ſtole theſe inventions, and en, 
riched himſelf at the expenſe nt 
by the ingenuity of other men 

pon the face of the thing, how- 


ever, without attending to ot 


evidence which might per 


haps be 


brought, it appears that the cotton 


ſpinning was no new attempt * 


Mr. Arkwright took it up, 
object much laboured at; 
it had not ſucceeded, it { 


courſe follow that there 87 A 


but al 
an 


ould of 
dis- 


culties to be overcome, and matters 
of ſubordinate invention (which 
uſually cauſe. the failure of new 
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he died in obſcurity and great diſ- 
treſs—that he, Arkwright, had in- 


vented engines for carding and ſpin- 


ſchemes) to be matured, digeſted, ning, in the advancing of which 


and brought into effect. In the 


more than five years, with an ex- 
bands of Mr. Arkwright the carding 


2 of ta, oool. had been con- 
and cotton ſpinning became a great ſumed, before any profit accrued to 
national manufacture. Before he himſelf and partners. And as it 
undertook it, it appears to have "muſt be admitted he did not bring 
deen nothing, In his Caſe, as his project to bear at once, as a pi- 
drawn by himſelf, he ſtates, that rate might have done, he muſt of 
about 40 or 50 years before his right be confidered as the man who, 
time, one Paul and others of Lon- after embarking in. a great national 
don invented an engine for ſpin- undertaking, where many others 
ning cotton, and obtained a patent had failed, did exhibit enough of 
for their invention, after which they perſeverance, ſxill, and activity, to 
removed to Nottingham and other render it of value to himſelf and the 
places, expending much many and , public, | N 
time in the undertaking, and that * After this ſtatement of the caſe, 
many families who had engaged which is the beſt that could under 
vid them were reduced to poverty the preſent circumſtances be pro- 
and diſtreſs by the failure of the cured, ir ſeems that the merits of 
ſcheme; that about 20 or 30 years Sir Richard Arkwright may be ſum- 

ck, various engines had been med up by obſerving, that the ob- 
conſtruted by different perſons for je in which he was engaged is of 
ſpinning cotton, flax, wool, &c. into the higheſt public value; that though 
many threads at once, but they pro- his family is enriched, the be- 
uced no real advantage ;—and that nefits which have accrued to the 
n 1567 one Hargrave, of Blackwell nation have been incalculably great- 
n Lancaſhire, conſtructed an en- er; and that upon the whole he is 
ine that would at once ſpin 20 or entitled to the reſpect and admira- 
o threads of cotton into yarn for tion of the world. 


e fuſtian manufacture; but that, He way knighted by his preſent 
r ſuffering the deſtruction of his majeſty at St. James's on the 22d of 


nes by popular tumults in Lan- December 1786, on. preſenting an 
are, and removing to Notting- addreſs from the high-ſheriff and 
» Where he practiſed for a time hundred of Wirkſworth; and died 
oder a patent, an aſſociation was at his works at Crumford, in Der- 
med againſt him, by which his byſhire, Aug. 3, 1792.” 

"rent right was overthrown, and 
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O Jemima Wilkinſon, à Rhode Illand, manifeſted ſo fervent 
Waker, and a native of a zeal in her religion, that at the 


| age 5 
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age of twenty ſhe was admitted to ceflity of the aboliti 
all the meetings of the ſociety, which ings —— ge on 
were held weekly, monthly, and form of the church-eſtabliſhment 
quarterly, for ſettling the general of granting to the friends univerſal 
concerns and watching overthe con-. liberty to preach what they pleaſed 
duct of the brethren. She at length without firſt aſking leave is do fo, 
fancied that 'ſhe was called to act &c. She ſoon made ſome os 
ſome great and extraordinary part, ſelytes, and at the ſame time — 
and in this perſuaſion formed the on herſelf the diſpleaſure of ail 
roje& of becoming the leader of a who adhered to the old forms of the 
ſect. In the courſe of a long and religion of the quakers. She expe- 
dangerous illneſs, ſhe was ſuddenly rienced, therefore, a wy cd 


. ſeized, or gave it out that ſhe was vourable reception f 
ſeized, with a lethargy, ſo that to doctrines, bot in Phfladeont or : 
her friends ſhe appeared as really New York, Wherever ſhe came h 
dead. She continued ſeveral hours every quaker turned away from her 
in this ſituation z and preparations with abhorrence, as the enemy of 0 
were actually. making for her inter- his religion; and all other perſons q 
ment, whenſhe ſuddenly ſtarted up, deemed her a fool or an enthufult, f 
called for her cloaths, declaring This diſpoſition of the public ſhe 8 
* that ſhe had riſen from the dead, again called a perſecution, it being h | 
and that ſhe had caſt off all her favourable to her ultimate views, 3 
- © material ſubſtance, and retained The number of her followers ws 2 6 
only the ſpiritual.” She went, now daily increaſing ; and as ſh: h 
accordingly, tothe next meeting, as confidently truſted it would become 
if with theauthority of ſome celeſtial ſtill more conſiderable, ſhe thouy|t th . 
being, ſpoke there as one inſpired, they might perhaps be willing to a - 
and gained ſome followers, She, follow her. Accordingly ſhe pio No 
ere long, expreſſed” her diſpleaſure poſed to a number of them to fit ge 
at ſome religious obſervances of the from theſe regions of intolerant — 
quakers, and was, on this account, and to ſettle in a place where they othe 
reprimanded by the meeting; which might worſhip God undiſtur the | 
appears to have been preciſely the and free from that bitter ſpirit 0 was 
thing ſhe wiſhed for and expected. perſecution which men had intro topic 
„In the opinion of others, ſhe met duced in oppoſition to the divine She j 
with this reproof, becauſe at the will. | of a 
beginning of the revolutionary war © © Soon after, the country abolt ek 
ſhe had. been much attached to the Lake Seneca and Crooked Lake ii ſlatur 
tories, and favoured the Engliſh fixed upon as the place of their fe tenan 
party by declaiming againſt the war, tlement. The company e Net beauti 
according to the principles of the York, which had purchaſed us died; 
doctrine the profeſſed, She conti- land from the Indians, evterel "BW there 
nued preaching and proceeding in to a treaty for the fale of it wi Manng 
this manner, till ſhe was excluded theſereformed quakers. They w ber fri, 
from the meetings, which indeed promiſed three tracts of land, On Tomar 
all along hg der to be her parti- taining' each fix thouſand {4 thirty 
cular wfſh. Being now a perſecuted acres, which were te form 1 and ad, 
perſon, at leaſt by her own account, diſtricts, and to which Jeminn « 4 
ſhe began to gain ſome pattiſans. ſtantly gave the name of Jerviun freſh — 
— removed nher n ter ine 


% 
* 


— 


She preached publicly on the ne- Thirty 


* 
. . 
\ 
% 0 1 


her; but ſhe had confidently expect - 
ed three or four hundred more, of 
whom, however, not above twenty 
at laſt arrived, This ſociety ſoon 
ſpread over the three diſtricts, which 
it was to occupy ; but was not ſuf- 


fourth part af each. The enchant- 
ment, 'haweyer, had already been 
broken by Jemima's abſence, and 
with it had ato-vaniſhed their zeal 
"or panpling this new land of pro- 
mi 


We ſaw Jemima, and attended 
her meeting, which is held in her 
own houſe. We found there about 
thirty perſons, men, women, and 
children. Jemima ſtood at the door 
of her bed-chamber_ on a carpet, 
with an arm- chair behind her. She 
bad on a white morning-gown, and 
waiſtcoat, ſuch as men wear, and 
a petticoat of the ſame colour. Her 
black hair was cut ſhort, carefully 
combed, and divided behind into 
three ringlets; ſhe wore a ſtock, 9 
a white filk cravat, which was tie 

about her neck with affected negli- 
gence. In point of delivery, ſhe 
preached with more eaſe than any 
her quaker I have yet heard ; but 
the ſubje& matter of her diſcourſe 
was an eternal repetition of the ſame 
topics —death, fin, and repentance, 
dhe is ſaid to be about forty years 


more than thirty. She is of middle 
ture, well-made, of a florid coun- 
tenance, and has fine teeth, and 
beautiful eyes, Her action is ſtu- 
ed ſhe aims at ſimplicity, but 
dere is ſomewhat pedantic in her 
manner. In her chamber we found 
, friend, Rachel Miller, a young 
emen of about twenty-eight or 
ay years: of age, her. follower 
iter, who is entirely devot- 

bn | Theſe 


uUvays running through them,” 


* — 
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ficiently numerous to repleniſh the 


of age, but ſhe did not appear to be 


Fay 
th. 
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ed to her. All the land which: Je · 
mima poſſeſſes is purchaſed in the 
name of Rachel Miller, an advan» 


tage which ſhe owes to her influence 
over her adherents, and to her dex» 
terity in — their affeQians, 


© Jemima, or the Friend (as ſhe 
is called by way of eminence), in- 
culcates, as her leading tenet, 


verty, and reſignation of all earthly 


offeflions. It you talk to her of 
— houſe, ſhe always calls it * the 
houſe which I inhabit.” This bouſe, 
however, though built only of the 
trunks of trees, is extremely p 

and commodious, Her room is 
exquiſitely neat; and reſembles 
more the 4oudoirof a fing lady, than 


the cell of a nun. It contains 4 


looking-glaſs, a clock, an arm- chair, 
a good bed, a warining-pan, and a 
filver ſaucer. Her garden is kept 
in good order; her ſpring - houſe 


is full of milk, cheeſe, butter, hut- 
cher's-meat and game. Her hy 
criſy may be traced in all her diſ- 


courſes, actions, and conduct, and 
even in the very manner in which 
ſhe manages her countenance. She 
ſeldom ſpeaks, without quoting the 


Bible, or introducing a ſerious ſen- 
tence about death, and the neceſſity 


of makipg our peace with God. 
Whatever does not belong to her 
own ſe is with her an object of 
diſtaſte and ſtedfaſt averſion, She 
ſows diſſenſion in families, to de · 

rive the lawful heir of his right of 
inheritance, in order to appropriate 
it to herſelf; and all this ſhe does 
under the name and by the agency 
of her companion, who receives all 
the preſents brought by the faithful, 
and preſerves them for her reverend 


friend, who, being wholly abſorbed 


in her communion -. with "Chriſt, 
whoſe propheteſs ſhe is, would ab- 


8 are ſmall offices or detached houſes in America, in which butter, milk, and 
Water is l, . Sacrally kept. They are called ipring · houſes, becauſe a firearm of fretk 


ſolutely | | 


| 
| 
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| 
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| 
4 
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ſolutely forget the ſupply of her bo- 
dily 2 ſhe Ther not well 
taken care of, The number of her 
votaries has, of late, much decreaſ- 
ed, Many 'of the families, who 
followed her to Jeruſalem, are no 
longer the dipes of her ſelf-intereſt-" 
ed policy. Some ſtill keep up the 
outward appearance of attachment 
to her; while others have openly 
diſclaimed their connexion with Je- 
mima.” Such however as ſtill con- 


tinue her adherents appear to be 


entirely devoted to her. With 
theſe ſhe paſſes for a propheteſs, an 
indeſcribable being; ſhe is not je- 
mima Wilkinſon, but a ſpirit of a 
peculiar name, which remains a 


profound ſecret to all, who are not 


true believers; ſhe is the friend, 
the all friend. Six or ſeven girls of 
different ages, but all young and 


bandſome, wait upon her, with 


_ ſurpriſing emulation, to enjoy the 


captivating their affections, the 


are ploughed and dug by the 


peculiar ſatisfaction of being per- 


mitted to approach this celeſtial be- 
ing. Her fields, and her — 

he friends, 
who neglect their own buſineſs to 
take care of her's; and the all- friend 
is ſo condeſcending, as not to re- 
fuſe their ſervices ; ſhe comforts 
them with a kind word now and 
then, makes inquiries after and 
provides for their health and wel- 
fare, and has the art of effectually 


more perhaps becauſe ſhe knows 
how to keep her votaries at a re- 
ſpe&ful diſtance. | 
When the' ſervice was over, 
emima invited us to dinner, The 
pe of watching her more narrow- 
ly induced us to accept the invita- 
tion; but we did not then know, 
that it forms a part of the character 
ſhe acts, never to eat with any one. 
She ſoon left us; and locking her- 
ſelf up with her female friend, fat 


down, without other company, to 


' Awzcvortss of Jeu W1txIngod. 


make any apology 


an excellent dinner; we did not 
ours till after ſhe had dined. When 
our dinner was over, and alſo ano- 


ther, which was ſerved up after 
ours, the ſanctuary weed again, | 
And now Jemima appeared once ; 
more at the door of her room, and t 
converſed with us, ſeated in an 4 
arm-chair, When ftrangers are F 
with her, ſhe never comes over the d 
threſhold of her "bed-room 4 and 
when by herſelf, ſhe is conſtantly a 
engaged in deliberation how to im- 10 
8 the demeſne of her friend. 0 
he houſe was, this day, very full. * 
Our company confifted of exacthy th 
ten perſons ; after us dined another ef 
company of the ſame number ; and 107 
as many dined in the kitchen. Our only 
plates, as well as the table-linen, nnd 
were perfectly clean and neat; our hes 
repaſt, although frugal, was yet — 
better in quality than any, of which unlef 
we had partaken, fince our depar- mind 
ture from Philadelphia; it conſiſt- Wer | 
ed of good freſh meat, with pud- tradi 
ding, an excellent ſallad, and 4 tions 
beverage of a peculiar yet charming Peaſe 
flavour, with which we were plen- Emile 
tifully ſupplied out of Jemimas fly m. 
apartment, where it was prepared. ber dro 
The devout gueſts obſerved, all this traſt w 
while, a profound filence ; they ei. je of 
ther caſt down their eyes, or lifted dentz 
them up to heaven with a rapturous vith u 
ſigh; to me they appeared not un- "I 
like a party of the faithful, in the bom # 
primitive ages, dining in a church. e the 
4 The all. friend had by this time her co 


exchanged her former dreſs for that 
of a five Indian lady, which, dos. 
ever, was cut out in the ſame faſhio0 


as the former? Her hair and che 
brows had again been combed. * 

did not utter a ſyllable reſpe&tns 
our dinner; nor did ſhe offer b 
| for her abſence 
Conſtantly engaged in perſona 

the part fhe das affumed, he 
be, 


canted in « ſanctimonious, * 


Antcvorss of JeMiMa Wilxtxsox. 


tone, on death, and on the hap. 
ineſs of having been an uſeful 
luſtrument to others in the way of 
their ſalvation.” She afterwards 
gave us a rhapſody of prophecies 
to read, aſcribed to one Dr. Love, 
who was beheaded in Cromwell's 
time; wherein ſhe clearly diſcern- 
ed, according to heraccounts, the 
French revolution, the decline and 
downfall of popery, and the im- 
pending end of the world. Find- 
Ing, however, that this converſa- 
tion was but ill adapted to engage 
our attention, ſhe cut ſhort her ha- 
rangue at once. 
already ſeen more than enough to 


itreſs, whoſe" pretended. ſanctity 
only inſpired us with - contempt 
ind diſguſt, and who is altogether 
capable of impoſing upon any 
perſon of te. under kandin A 
unleſs thoſe of the "moſt fimple 
minds, or downright enthuſiaſts, 
ler ſpeeches are ſo ſtrongly con- 
ndifted by the tenor of her ac- 
u0ns; her whole conduct; her ex- 
penſe, compared with that of other 
miles within a circumference of 
ity miles; her way of living, and 
ter dreſs, form ſuch a ſtriking con- 
aſt with her harangues on the ſub- 
Fi of contemning earthly enjoy- 
ants; and the extreme affiduity, 
"ith which the is continually en- 
—— to induce children, over 
om ſhe has any influence, to 
e their parents, and form a part 

] community ; all thoſe parti- 
| = ſtrongly militate againſt 
rue of pace and univerſal 


We had indeed, 


eſtimate the character of this bad 
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love, which ſheis inceſſantly preach- 
ing, that we were actually ſtruck 
with abhorrence of her duplicity 


aud hypocriſy, as ſoon as the firſt 


emotions of our curioſity ſubſided. 
„Her fradulent conduct, indeed, 
has been diſcovered by ſo many 
perſons, and ſo much has been faid 
"againſt it, that it is difficult to ac- 
countfor her having hadany adher- 
ents at all, even for a ſhort time, 
And yet ſhe will probably retain a 
ſufficient number, to increaſe ſtill 
further her fortune, which is alrea- 
dy conſiderable for the country in 
which ſhe reſides, and fully ade- 
quate to the only end which ſhe now 
ſeems anxious to attain ; namely, to 
live independent, ina decent, plen- 
tiful, and even elegant manner. 
There are ſo many weak-minded 
religioniſts, and Jemima is ſo par- 
ticularly careful to ſelect her diſci- 
ples among perſons who are either 
very old or very young, that her 
impoſture, however groſs and pak 
pable to the diſcerning, may yet be 
carried on for ſome time with ſuc- 
ceſs, ſufficient to anſwer her ulti- 
mate purpoſe. Tf her credit ſhould 
ſink too low, ſhe would find ber- 
ſelf conſtrained to tranſplant her 
holineſs to ſome other region; and, 
in fact, ſhe bad, laſt year, harbour- 
ed the deſign of removing ber fa- 
mily and eſtabliſhment, and of ſet- 
tling in Carlton Iſland, on the Lake 
of Ontario, where ſhe would enjoy 
the ſatisfaction of living under the 
Engliſh government, which, by her 


account, has proffered her a grant of 
nud. „ e ee 
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Disrostrriox, Mon ar Cruanacter, Manwers and Hants of Lin, 
Ak "OPINIONS, &c. of the MANDINGOES. 


[From Taavais in the Interior Diſtricts of Ayz1ca, &c. by 
Munde Pax Surgeon. ]- 


0 6 Th Mandingoes, in particu- 


lar, are a very gentle race; 
cheerful in their diſpoſitions, in- 
uifitive, credulous, ſimple, and 


fond of flattery. Perhaps, the moſt 


prominent defect in their character, 
was that inſurmountable propenſity, 
which the reader muſt have obſerv- 
ed to prevail in-all claſſes of them, 
to ſteal from me the few effects I 
was poſſeſſed of. For this part of 
their conduct, no complete juſtifi. 
cation can be offered, becauſe theft 
is a crime in their own eſtimation: 
and it muſt be obſerved, that they 
are not habitually and generally 
guilty of it towards each other. 
This, however, is an important cir- 
cumftance in mitigation ; and, be- 
fore we pronounce them a more 
depraved people than any other, it 
were well to confider whether the 


lower order of people in any part of 


Europe would have acted, under 
fimilar circumſtances, with greater 
honeſty towards a ſtranger, than the 


- negroes acted towards me. It muſt 


not be forgotten, that the laws of 
the country afforded me no protec- 
tion; that every one was at liberty 
to rob me with impunity ; and 
finally, that ſome part of my effects 


TE . { YT WY YT ts 


were of as rout value, in the eſt 
mation of the negroes, as pearls and 
diamonds would have been in tit 
eyes of a European. Let us ſup 
poſe, a black merchant of Hindoſ 
tan to have found his way into tht 
centre of England, with a box df 
jewels at his back; and that ti 
laws of the kingdom afforded hin 
no ſecurity ; in fach a caſe, the vo- 
der would be, not that the ſtrang® 
was robbed of any part of his riche 
but that any part was left for 3 l 
cond depredator. Such, on ſobe 
reflection, is the judgment, I tw 
formed concerning the pilfering df 
poſition of the Mandingo neg 
towards myſelf, Notwithſtandii 
I was ſo great a ſufferer by it, 100 
not conſider that their natural ſeal 
of juſtice was perverted of eu 
iſhed : it was overpowered") 
Er the moment, by the ſtreng!) 
a temptation which it required ® 
common virtue to reſiſt. {got 
On the other hand, 2 
counterbalance to this depravi 
their nature, allowing it to 
it is impoſlible for me to forge * 
difintereſted charity, and 8 
ſolicitude, with which | 
theſe poor heathens (from e: 


— 
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vereign of Sego, to the poor women 
vho received me at different times 
into their cottages, when 1 was 
periſhing of hunger) ſympathiſ- 
ed with me in my ſufferings; re- 
leved my diſtreſſes; and contri- 
buted to my ſafety. This acknow- 
ledgment, however, is perhaps more 
particularly due to the female part 
of the nation. Among the men, as 
the reader muſt have ſeen, my recep- 
tion, though generally kind, was 
ſometimes otherwiſe. It varied ac- 
cording to the various tempers of 
thoſe to whom I made application. 
The hardneſs of avarice in ſome, 
id the blindneſs of bigotry in others, 
had cloſed up the avenues to com- 
ſhon ; but I do not. recolle& a 
ngle inſtance of hard-heartedneſs 
towards me in the women, In all 
my wanderings and wretchedneſs, 
I found them uniformly kind and 
Compaſſionate ; and I can truly ſay, 
u my predeceſſor Mr. Ledyard has 
cloquently ſaid before me; To a 
* woman I never addrefſed myſelf 
in the language of decency and 
' friendſhip, without receiving a 
' decent and friendly anſwer, If 
'l was hungry, or thirſty, wet, 
0X fick, they did not heſitate, 
'like the men, to perform a ge- 
derous action. In ſo free, and 
a manner did they contri- 
bute to my relief; that if I was 


nd if hungry, I eat the coarſeſt 
" Morſel with x double reliſh,” 
is ſurely reaſonable to ſu 

. that the ſoft and amiable 
Jpathy of nature, which was thus 
routaneouſly manifeſted towards 
* my diſtreſs, is diſplayed by 
"<< poor people as occaſion re- 
* much more ſtrongly towards 
— = of their own nation and 
wy bourhood, andeſpeclally when 
objects of their compaſſion are 
ideared to them by the ties of con · 
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„I drank the ſweeteſt draught, 


2 
ſanguinity. Accordipgly, the ma- 
ternal affen — Nappreſſed 
by the reſtraints, not diverted b 
the ſolicitudes'of civiliſed life) is 
every where conſpicuous among 
them ; and creates a correſpondent 
return of tenderneſs in the child, 
An illuſtration of this has been giv- 
en in p. 47. Strike me,” ſaid my 
attendant, * but do not curſe m 
* mother.” The ſame ſentiment 
found univerſally to prevail, and 
obſerved in all parts of Africa, that 
the greateſt affront which could be 
offered to a negro, was to reflect 
on her who gave him birth, 

« It is not ſtrange, that this ſenſe 
of filial duty and affection among 
the negroes ſhould be leſs ardent 
towards the father than the mother. 
The ſyſtem of polygamy, while it 
weakens the father's attachment, by 
dividing it among the children of 
different wives, concentrates all 
the mother's jealous tenderneſs to 
one point, the protection of her 
own offspring. r with 
great ſatis faction too, that the ma- 
terndl ſolicitude extended not only 
to the growth and ſecurity of the 


perſon, but alſo, in a certain de- 


gree, to the improvement of the 
mind of the infant; for one of the 
firſt leſſons, in which the Mandingo 
women inſtruct their children, is 
the practice of truth. The reader 
will probably recollect the caſe of 
the unhappy mother, whoſe ſon 
was murdered by the Mooriſh ban- 
ditti, at ri ogy p-. 102,-Her 
only conſolation, in her uttermoſt 
diſtreſs, was the reflection that the 
or boy, in the courſe of his blame- 
eſs life, had never told a lie. Such 
teſtimony, from a fond mother, on 
ſuch an occaſion, muſt have opera- 
ted powerfully on the youthful part 
of the ſurrounding ſpectators. It 
was at once a tribute of praiſe to the 


deceaſed, and a leſſon to the living. 
92 The 
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The negro women ſuckle their 
children until they are able to walk 
of themſelves. Three years nurfing 
is not uncommon; and during this 
period the huſband devotes his whole 
attention to his other wives. To 
this practice it is owing, I preſume, 
that the family of each wife is ſel- 
dom very numerous, Few women 
have more than five or ſix children. 
As ſoon as an infant is able to walk, 
it is permitted to run about with 
great freedom. The mother is not 
over ſolicitous to preſerve it from 
Night falls, and other trifling acci- 
dents. A little practice ſoon ena- 
 bles a child to take care of itſelf, 
and experience acts the part of a 
nurſe. As they advance in life, 
the girls are taught to ſpin cotton, 
and to beat corn, and are inſtructed 
in other domeſtic duties; and the 
boys are employed in the labours 
of the field. Both ſexes, whether 


 Buſhreens or Kafirs, on GO 
the age of puberty, are circumciſed. 
This painful operation is not conſi- 


dered by the Kafirs, ſo much inthe 
light of a religious ceremony, as a 
matter of couvenience and utility. 
They have, indeed, a ſuperſtitious 
notion that it contributes to render 
the marriage late prolific. The 
operation is performed upon ſeveral 
young people at the ſame time ; all 
of whom are exempted from every 
ſort of labour, for two months aft- 
erwards. During this period they 
form a ſociety called Solimana. They 
viſit the towns and villages in the 
neighbourhood, where they dance 
and ſing, and are well treated by the 
Inhabitants. I bad frequently, in 
the courſe of my journey, obſerved 
parties of this deſcription, but they 
were all males. I had, however, 
an opportunity of ſeeing a female 
Solimana at Kamalia. * wy 
„In the courſe of this celebra- 
tion it frequently happens that ſome 


with the 


| dreſſed for the occaſion. 


"ner as to conceal the hriae 


propriety, what ough 
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of the young women get married, 


Tf: a man takes a fancy to any one 


of them, it is not conſidered a 


abſolutely neceſſary + he ſhould 
make an overture to the girl her- 


ſelf. The firſt object is to agree 
rents, concerning the 
Fecompen e to be given them, for 
the loſs of the company and ſervices 
of their daughter. The value of two 


flaves is a common price, unleſs the 


girl is thought very handſome; in 


which. caſe, the parents will raiſe 


their demand very conſiderably, It 
the lover is rich enough, and will- 
ing to give the ſum demanded, he 
then communicates bis wiſhes to 
the damſel; but her conſent is by 
no means neceſſary to the match; 
for if the parents agree to it, and 
eat a few kolla-nuts, which are pre- 
ſented by the ſuitor as an earnel 
of the bargain, the young lady mult 
either have the man of their choice, 
or continue unmarried, for ſie 
cannot afterwards be given to 350. 
ther. If the parents ſhould attempt 
it, the lover is then authoriſcd, & 


the laws of the country, to ſeu 


upon the girl as his flave, Wies 
the day for celebrating the nuptias 
is fixed on, a ſelect number of pes 


ple are invited to be preſent at te 
wedding: a bullock or goat 1s kit 


ed, and great plenty of vids 
As fool 
as it is dark, the bride is conducted 
into a hut, where a compa! of 
matrons afliſt in arranging the wel 
ding dreſs, which is always white 
cotton, and is put on in ſacham® 

fron 


head to foot. Thus arrayed, _ 
ſcated upon a mat, in the mid 


the floor, and the old wome" py 
themſelves in a circle rau * 
They then give her a ſerics 0. 
ſtructions, and point out, s, 
tto be ED 
This ec“ 


in life, 
ture conduct "___ 


inſtrution, however, is frequently 
interrupted by girls, who amufe the 
company with ſongs and dances, 
which are rather more remarkable 
for their gdiety than their delicacy. 
While the bride remains within the 
hut with the women, the bride- 
groom devotes his attention to the 
gueſts of both ſexes, who aſſemble 
without doors, and by diſtributing 
anong them ſmall preſents of kolla- 
nuts, and ſeeing that every one par- 
takes of tie good cheer which is 
provided, he contributes much tothe 
general hilarity ofthe evening. When 
lupper is ended, the company ſpend 
| the remainder of the night in ſing- 
Ing aud dancing, and ſeldom ſepa- 
nte until daybreak. About mid- 
night, the bride is privately con- 
ducted by the women into the hut 
which is to be her future refidence ; 
and the bridegroom, upon a ſignal 
given, retires from his company, 
he neu- married couple, however, 
re always diſturbed towards morn- 
ing by the women, who aſſemble 
o inſpect the nuptial ſheet, (ac- 
cording to the manners of the an- 
dent Hebrews, as recorded in ſcrip- 
ture,) and dance round it. This 
teremony is thought indiſpenſably 
veceſſary; nor is the marriage con- 
as valid without it. 
* The negroes, as hath been fre- 
Uently obſerved, whether Maho- 
nedan or Pagan, allow a plurality 
 vives. The Mahomedans alone 
we by their religion confined to 
but, and, as the huſband common- 
pays a great price for each, he 
quires from all of them the utmoſt 
ference and ſu bmiſſion, and treats 


companions. They have, however, 
d sement ot domeſtic affairs, 
the _ in rotation is miſtreſs of 
5 Soulchold, and has the care of 

un the victuals, overlooking 


| © male llaves,&c. But though 
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mn more like hired ſervants than 
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the African huſhands are poſſeſſed of 
great authority over their wives, I 


did not obſerve, that in general 
they treat them with cruelty ;” nei- 


ther did I perceive that mean jea- 


louſy in their diſpoſitions, which is 
ſo prevalent among the Moors. 
They permit their wives to partake 


_ of all pyblic diverſions, aad this 


indulgence is ſeldom abuſed ; for 
though the negro women are very 
cheerful and frank in their behavi- 
our, they are by no means given to 
intrigue : I believe that inſtances. 
of conjugal infidelity are not com- 
mon. hen the wives quarrel - 
among themſelves, a circumſtance 
which, from the nature of their 
firuation, muſt frequently happen, 
the huſband decides between them; 
and ſometimes finds it neceſſary to 
adminiſter a little corporeal chaſ- 
tiſement, before tranquiility can be 
reſtored. But if any oue of the la- 
dies complains to the chief of che 


town, that her huſband has unjuſtlx 


puniſhed her, and ſhown an undue 
partiality to ſome other of his wives, 
the affair is brought to a public trial. 
In theſe palavers, however, which 
are conducted chiefly by married 
men, I was informed that the com- 
plaint of the wife is not always 


Conſidered in a very ſerious light; 


and the complainant herſelf is ſome- 
times convicted of ſtrife and con- 
tention, and left without remedy. 
If ſhe murmurs at the deciſion of, 
the court, the magic rod of Mumbo 
Jumbo ſoon puts an end to the 
buſineſs. | 
„The children of the Mandin- 
oes are not always named after 
their relations; but frequently in 
conſequence of ſome remarkable 
OCCUIrence, - 1 hus, my landlord at 
Kamalia was called Xarfa, a word 


| ignifyingtoreplace; becauſe he was 


born ſhortly after the death of one 
of his brothers; Other names are 
93 
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deſcriptive of good or bad qualities; 
as Modi, * a good man;' Fadibba, 
© father of the town,” &c. $ indeed, 
tlie very names of their towns have 
ſomething deſcriptive in them ; as 
 Sibideolor, the town of ciboa trees; 
Kenneyeto, victuals here; Doſita, 
© lift your ſpoon.” 
to be given by way of reproach, as 
Bammakoo, * waſha crocodile ;' Kar- 
rankalla, no cup to drink from ;' 
&c. A child is named when it is 
ſeven or eight days old. The cere- 
mony commences by ſhaving the 
infant's head; and a diſh called de- 
ga, made of pounded corn and ſour 
milk, is prepared for the gueſts. If 
the parents are rich, a theep or a 
oat is commonly added. This 
ſt is called ding hoon lee, the 

© child's head ſhaving.” During my 


+ ftay at Kamalia, I was preſent at 


four different feaſts of this kind, 
and the ceremony was the ſame in 
each, whether the child belonged to 
a Buſhreen or a Kafir. The ſchool- 
maſter, who officiated as prieſt on 
thoſe occaſions, and who is neceſ- 


ſiarily a Buſhreen, firſt ſaid a lon 


prayer over the dega ; during whic 
every perſon preſent took hold of 
the brim of the calabaſh with his 
right hand. After this, the ſchool- 
maſter took the child in his arms, 
and faid a ſecond prayer; in which 
he repeatedly ſolicited, the bleſſing 
of Gog upon the child, and upon 
all the company. When this prayer 
was ended, be whiſpered a few ſen- 
tences in the child's ear, and ſpit 
three times in its face; after which 
he pronounced its name aloud, and 
returned the infant to the mother. 
This part of the ceremony being 
ended, the father of the child divid- 
ed the d;ga into a number of balls, 
one of which he diſtributed to every 


b 9 8 7 2 
« Scon aſter baptiſm, the children are marked in different parts of the Kin) 
manner 1efemblipg what is called cazowing in the South- ſea iſlands.” 
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perſon preſent. * And inquiry was 
then made if any on in the 
town was dangerouſly fick, it be. 
ing uſual in ſuch caſes to ſend the 
party a large . of the dega, 
which is thought to poſſeſs great me- 
dical RR. 

Among the negroes every in- 
dividual, beſides his own 2 
name, has likewiſe a kontong, 47 
name, to denote the family or clan 
to which he belongs, Some of theſe 
families are very numerous and 
powerful. It is impoſſible to enu- 
merate the various #ontongs which 
/are found in different parts of the 
country ; though the knowledge of 
many of them 1s of great ſervice to 
the traveller; for as every negro 
plumes - himſelf upon the import- 
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ance, or the antiquity of his clan, 25 1 
he is much flattered when he is ad- Pra 
dreſſed by his tontong. only 
« Salutations, among the negroes Kaß 
to each other, when they meet, ate ing, 
always obſerved ; but thoſe in mo! a wi 
general uſe among the Kafirs are, hang 
Abbe haeretto,—E ning feni,— Ar- (as] 
wari, &c. all of which have nearly ſeren 
the ſame meaning, and ſignify, 4 to Gy 
you well, or to that effect. There cxiſte 
ate likewiſe ſalutations which are Golicit 
uſed at different times of the day, dyrin 
as, E ning ſomo, good morning, & concl, 
The general anſwer to all faluts- hands, 
tions, is to repeat the bontong of lle kaces, 
perſon who ſalutes, or elſe to repeat lame 
the ſalutation itſelf, firſt pronouncing Mong 
the word markaba, my friend. Jobs, 
« The Mandingoes, and I «6G, 
lieve the negroes 1n general, have Pad to 
no artificial method of divi6"s ary, j 
time. They calculate the Jy" is tho 
by the number of rainy ſeaton* * Journ 
they portion the year into e conſequ 
and reckon the days by ſo al "cliple, 
ſuns. The day they divide on, is 
| wichen 


morning, mid-day, and evening; 
and further ſub-divide it, when 
neceſſary, by pointing to the ſun's 
ce in the heavens, I frequently 
inquired of ſome of them, what be · 
came of the ſun during the night, 
and whether we ſhould ſee the ſame 
ſun, or a different one, in the morn- 
ing? but I found that they conſidet- 
ed the queſtion as very childiſh, 
The ſubject appeared to them as 
placed beyond the reach of human 
Inveſtigation ; they had never in- 
dulged a conjecture, nor formed any 
bypotheſis about the matter. The 
moon, by varying her form, has 
more attracted their attention. On 
the firſt appearance of the new 
moon, which they look upon to be 
newly created, A Pagan natives, 
4 well as Mahomedans, ſay a mort 
prayer; and this ſeems to be the 
only viſible adoration which the 
Nafirs offer up to the Supreme Be- 
ing. This prayer is pronounced in 
a whiſper ; the party holding up his 
hands before his face: its purport 
(31 have been aſſured by many dif- 
ferent people) is to return thanks 
to God for his kindneſs through the 
exiſtence of the paſt mpon, and to 
cit a continuation of his favour 
during that of the new one. At the 
concluſion, they ſpit upon their 
is, and rub them over their 
— This ſeems to be neatly the 
me ceremony which prevailed 
Jabas the heathens in the days of 
- Greit attention, however, is 
to the changes of this lumi- 
wo in its monthly courſe; and 
X thought very unlucky to begin 
2 or any other work of 
= <quence, inthe laſt quarter. An 
— = the ſun or the 
. i Wppoled to be effected 
"Ucheraft. "The ſtars are very lic 


uch 


the world is an extended 


« Chap. xxxi. ver, 26, 27, 28.“ 
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tle regarded ; and the whole ſtudy 


of aſtronomy appears to them as a 
uſeleſs — and attended to by 
ons only as deal in magic. 

Their notions of geography are 
equally puerile. They ws tn that 

plain, the 

termination of which no eye has 
diſcovered ; it being, they ſay, over- 
hung with clouds and darkneſs, 
They deſcribe the ſea as a large ri- 
ver of ſalt water, on the farther 
ſhore of which is ſituated a coun 
called Tobaubo doo, the land of 
the white people.” At a diſtance 
from Tobaubo doo, they deſcribe 
another country, which they allege 
is inhabited by cannibals of gigan- 
tic ſize, called Komi. This coun- 
try they call Jong ſang doo, the land 
© where the ſlaves are ſold,” But of 
all countries in the world, their own 
appears to — as — — —— 
their own e as the happieſt; ; 
and they pity the fate of other na- 
tions, who have been placed b 
Providence in leſs fertile and lets 
fortunate diſtricts. 

« Some of the religious opinions 
of the negroes, though blended with 
the weakeſt credulity and ſuperſti - 
tion, are not _— attention, 
I have converſed with all ranks and 
conditions, upon the ſubject of their 
faith; and can pronounce, without 
the ſmalleſt ſhadow of doubt, that 
the belief of one God, and of a fu- 
ture ſtate of reward and puniſhment, 
is entire and univerſal among them, 
It is ITY however, be EX» 
cept on the appearance” of a new 
nes as —— related, the pagan 
natives do not think it neceſſary ta 
offer up prayers and ſupplications to 
the Almighty. They repreſent the 
Deity, indeed, as the creator and 
preſerver of all things; but in ge- 
neral they conſider him as a being 
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ſo remote, and of ſo exalted a na- covered with wrinkles; and but 
ture, that it is idle to imagine the few of them ſurvive the age of fifty- 
feeble ſupplications of wretched fi ve, or ſixty. They calculate the years 
mortals can reverſe the decrees, and of their lives, as I have already ob 
change thepurpoſes ofunerring Wiſ- ſerved, by the number of rainy ſea- 
dom. If they are aſked, for what rea- ſons (there being but one ſuch in the 
ſon then dothey offer up a prayer un year); and diſtinguiſli each year by 
the appearance of the new moon? a particular name, founded on ſome 
the anſwer is, that cuſtom has made remarkable occurrence which hap- 
it neceſſary : they do it becauſe their pened in that year, Thus they ſay, 
fathers did it before them. Such is the year of the Farbanna war ; the 
the blindneſs of unaſſiſted nature] year of the Kaarta war; the year on 
The concerns of this world, they which Gadou was plundered, ©, 
believe, are committed by the Al- Sc. and J have no doubt that the 
mighty to the ſuperintendence and year 1796 will in many places be 
direction of ſubordinate ſpirits, o- diſtinguiſhed by the name of Tebau- 
ver whom they ſuppoſe that certain 4o zamb; ſang, the year which the 
magical ceremonies have great in- white man paſſed ;* as ſuch an oc- 
fluence. A white fowl, ſuſpended currence would naturally form an 
to the branch of a particular tree, epoch in their traditional _— 
a {nake's head, or a few, handfuls „ But notwithſtanding that lon- 
of fruit, are offerings which igno- gevity is uncommon among them, 
rance and ſuperſtition frequently it appeared to me that their diſeaſes 
preſent, to deprecate the wrath, or are but few in number. Their 
to conciliate the favour of theſe tu- ſimple diet, and active way of 
telary agents. -But it is not often life, preſerve them from many of 
that the negroes make their religi- thoſe diſorders which embitter the 
ous opinions the ſubject of conver-. days of luxury and idleneſs. Fe- 
ſation : when interrogated, in par- vers and fluxes are the moſt com- 
ticular, concerning their ideas of a mon and the moſt fatal. For theſe, 
future ſtate, they expreſs themſelves they generally apply ſaphies to dit- 
with great reverence, but endea- ferent parts of the body, and per- 
vour to ſhorten the diſcuſſion by form a great many other ſuper#i- 
obſerving—mo 0 mo inte allo, no tious ceremonies; ſome of whichare, 
man knows any thing about it.” indeed, well calculated to inſpire the 
They are content, they ſay, to fol- patient with the hope of recover), 
low the precepts and examples of and divert his mind from brooding 
their forefathers, through the vari- over his own danger. But J have 
ous. viciſſitudes of life; and when ſometimes obſerved among them 2 
this world preſents no objects of more ſy ſtematic mode of treatment. 
enjoyment or of comfort, they ſeem On the firſt attack of a fever, 25 
to look with anxiety towards ano- the patient complains of cold, he 
ther, which they believe will be is frequently placed in a fort of 2 
better ſuited to their natures; but ur bath: this is done by ſpres - 
£oncerning which they are far from ing branches of the zazclea __ 
indulging vain and deluſive conjec- upon hot wood embers, and K. 
tures. | the patient upon them, 3 l 
© The Mandingoes ſeldom attain in a large cotton cloth. 4 
extreme old age. At forty, moſt then ſprinkled upon the _—_ 
of them become grey-haircd, and which deſcending to the #0 * 
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bers, ſoon covers the patient with 
a cloud of vapour, in which he is 
allowed to remain until the embers 
are almoſt extinguiſhed, This prac- 
tice commonly produces a profuſe 
pony and wonderfully re- 
ieves the ſufferer. 

« For the dyſentery, they uſe the 
bark of different trees reduced to 
powder, and mixed with the pa- 
tient's food; but this practice is in 

neral very unſucceſsful. 

„The other diſeafes which pre- 
vail among the negroes, are the 
yaws; the elephantiafis; and a le- 
roh of the very worſt kind. This 
laſt mentioned complaint appears, 
at the beginning, in ſcurvy ſpots 
upon different parts of the body; 
which finally ſettle upon the hands 
or feet, where the ſkin becomes 
withered, and cracks in many 
places. At length, the ends of 
the fingers ſwell and ulcerate; the 
diſcharge is acrid and fetid ; the 
nails drop off, and the bones of the 
fingers become carious, and ſepa- 
rate at the joints. In'this manner 
the diſeaſe continues to ſpread, fre- 
quently until the patient loſes all his 
fingers and toes. Even the hands 
and feet are ſometimes deſtroyed by 
this inveterate malady, to w hich the 
negroes give the name of balla jou, 
*1ncurable,” 

* The Guinea-worm is likewiſe 
very common in certain places, 
eſpecially at the commencement of 
the rainy ſeaſon; The negroes at- 
tribute this diſeaſe, which has 
been deſcribed by many writers, , 
to bad water; and allege that 
the people who drink f:om wells, 
die more ſubject to it than thoſe 
Vo drink from ſtreams. | To the. 
"Jig: 72 they attribute the ſwel- 
wed ol the glands of the neck (g- 

3), which are very common in 
* parts of Bambarra, J obſerved 
1 % in the interior countries, a 
© inſtances of ſim ple gonorrhœa; 


but never the confirmed lues. On 
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the whole, it appeared to me that 
the negroes are better ſurgeons than 
phyſicians. I found them very ſuc- 
ceſsful in their management of frac- 
tures and diſlocations, and their 
ſpliuts and bandages are ſimple, and 
eaſily removed. The patient is 
laid upon a ſoft mat, and the frac- 
tured limb is frequently bathed with 
cold water. All abſceſſes they open 
with the actual cantery ; and the 
dreſſings are compoſed of either ſoft 
leaves, ſhea butter, or cow's dung, 
as the caſe ſeems, in their judgment, 
to require. Towards the coaſt, 
where a ſupply of European lancets 
can be procured, they ſometimes 
perform phlebotomy ; and in caſes 
of local inflammation, a. curious 
ſort of cupping is practiſed. Tlis 
operation is performed by making 
inciſions in the part, and applying 
to it a bullock's horn, with a {inall 
hole in the end, The operator then 
takes a piece of bees-wax in his 
mouth, and putting his lips to the 
hole, extracts the air from the horn; 
and by a dexterous uſe of his tongue, 
ſtops up the hole with the wax. 
This method is found to anſwer the 
purpoſe, and in general produces a 
plentiful diſcharge. | 
When a perton of conſequence 
dies, the relations and neighbours 
meet together, and manifeſt their 
ſorrow by loud and diſmal howl- 
ings. A bullock or goat is killed 
for ſuch perſons as come to aſſiſt at 
the funeral ; which generally takes 
place in the evening of the fame 
day on which the party died. The 
negroes have no appropriate burial 
laces, and frequently dig the grave 
in the floor of the deceaſed's hut, 
or in the ſhade of a favourite tree. 
The body is dreſſed in white cot- 
ton, and wrapped up ina mat. It 
is carried to the grave, in the duſk 
of the evening, by. the relatious. 
It the grave is without the walls of - 
| the 
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| the town, a number of prickly. body; but I never obſerved that 
buſhes are laid upon It, to prevent any ſtone was placed over the grave, 
the wolves. from digging up the as a monument or memorial. 
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from TAAvEIs in Arx ic, &c, by W. G. Browxg.] 


M my firſt audience I was though not exactly conformable to 
too ill to make much ob- the etiquette of the court, that, al. 
ſervation: I was ſeated at a diſtance moſt to the excluGon of ſtrangers, 


from the ſultan; the viſit wasfhort, had appropriated the diwan to the 
and [ had no opportunity of open» troops, the Arabs, and others con. 
* fno a converſation, He was placed neck with the government 


an is feat (cf) ut the door of = * Ow anofte occakion Loon 


b . ed to grin adwittance to the it 
i tent, Some perſon had ned. ed to gan admittance 
5 to lum nm anda co- Hor court by a habe The full 


of Erpenins's Grammar, which I was hearing a cauſe of a private: WY " 
4 inp He alked to ſe both; ture, the proceedings on which were | 


but afer ſting tis egeson each he only inthe Fla apa: 1 


( cal 


wird, it 


n ig fe 
be thanked ne and rol to ki. 


6 During the folloyiag ſummer, 
the firſt time I got admiſſion to lim, 


he was holding a diwan in the outer 


court, He was then mounted on 


a white mule, clothed with a ſcar- 
let BZeniſh, and had on his head a 
white turban ; which however, to- 


|, , gether with part of his face, was co- 


vered with a thick muſlin. On his 
feet were yellow boots, and the 
ſaddle on which he was ſeated was 
of crimſon velvet, without any or- 
nament of gold or ſilver. His (word, 
which was broad and ſtraight, and 
adorned with an hilt of maſly gold, 
was held horizontally in his right 
hand. A ſmall canopy of muſlin 
was ſupported over his head, Amid 
the noiſe and hurry of above a 


*, thovſand perſons who were there 


aſſembled, I was unable to make 
myſelf heard, which the nature of 


— 


[had in fat on 4 Ki 
1 wt 


Yan 01007 


ang, wed 10 


li foe was then wocortted: 


imperial ſword was placed f 
his knees, and his hands were el. 
gaged with a chaplet of red con 


Ing near him, I fixed my eyes 00 
him, in order to have a perfect idea 
of his countenance, which, being 
ſhort-ſighted, and not thinking 't 
very decent to uſe a glaſs in his pre. 
ſence, I had hitherto ſcarcely found 
an opportunity of acquiring. He 
ſeemed evidently diſcompofedatmy 
having obſerved him thus, and the 
moment the cauſe was at an e 
he retired very abruptly. Some 
perſons to whom I afterwards fe- 
marked the circumſtance ſeemed io 
think that his attendants had taught 
him to fear the magic of the Fran 
to the operation of which their ba. 
bit of taking likeneſſes is imagil 
by ſome of the Orientals to con 


dyce, He is a man rather ut 


the middle ſize, of a complexion 
aduſt or dry, with eyes full of fire, 
and features abounding in expreſ- 
fon. His beard is ſhort but full, 
and his countenance, 2 per- 
fely black, materially differing 
from the negro; though tifty or 
fifty-five years of age, he poſſeſſes 
much alertneſs and activ ĩty. 

« At another of myiſits I found 
him in the interior court, ſtanding, 
with a long ſtaff tipped with filyer 
in his right hand, on which he lean» 


ecy and the ſword in his left. He 
then had choſen to adorn bis head 
with the folds of a red ſilk turban, 
compoled of the ſame material as 


the weſtern Arabs uſe for a cine 


un. The Meet Thrkim re 
tel ln, in my name, with 


the ſultan for that purpoſe. 


to be 


compoſed 
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of Indian fabric, hung looſely on 
a light frame of wood, no two pieces 
of the ſame pattern. The place 
he ſat in was ſpread with ſmall 
Turkey carpets. The Meleks were 


ſeated at ſome diſtance on the right 


and leſt, and behind them a line of 
ards, with caps, ornamented in 
nt with a ſmall piece of copper 
and a black oſtrich feather. Each 
bore a ſpear in his hand, and a 
target of the hide of the hippopo- 


tamus on the oppoſite arm, Their 


dreſs conſiſted only of a cottonſhirt, 


of the manufacture of the country. 
Behind the throne were fourteen or 


fifteen eunuchs, clothed indeed 
Cplendidly in habiliments of cloth 


or lk, but candy adjuſted, with 


Ot any regard to Gre or colour, 


ml perro lk andcoton, ofthe The ce in front was filled with 


ManutaGhure of Damaſcus, He te. fuitors and ſpeRtators, to the num 
turned anſwer, Barak alla f 


"ly te bleſfng of God be on A kind of hired encomiſt ood on 
in! Ahne n general ſe on denen 


we pn ln 


Und, with Is Meets Kno, (er th bullee, the 


engel of wich Lita: *ofyrng of x flo bull 


ihe offering foul ethe prey 
lt, 1 is expeRted of all perſons 


tat, on coming to El Faſher, they 
ſhould bring with them a preſent of 
greater or leſs value, according to 
the nature of the buſineſs in hand. 
tis no leſs uſual, before leaving the 
royal reſidence, to aſk permiſhon of 
8 With 
this latter form, which was to me 
unpleaſant, I ſometimes complied, 
but more frequently omitted it. But 
an this occafion, having been long 
reſident there, I thought fit to make 
a laſt effort to promote my deſi gn. 
e day preceding that which I 
fixed for my return happened 

be © great public audience. I 
— the monarch ſeated on his 
ne (cih), under a lofty canopy, 
ford not of one material, but 
various ſtuffs of Syrian and even 


ber of more than fifteen hundred, 


"i 1 
feng, 


( bulls, the elephant of ſuperior 


' ſtrength, the powerful Sultan, 
© Abd-el-rachmn-el-raſhid! May 
God prolong thy life O Maſter 
© May God afliſt thee, and reu- 
der thee vicorious !” 

« From this audience, as from thoſe 
which had preceded it, I was obliged 
to retire as I had come, without ef- 
fecting any purpoſe. I was told 
there were occaſions when the ſultan - 
wears a kind of crown, as is com- 
mon with other African monarchs ; 
but of this practice I had no oppor- 
tunity to bear teſtimony, Whea he 
appeared in public, a number of 
troops armed with light ſpears uſu 
ly attended him, and ſeveral of h 

ves were employed to bear a kin 
of umbrella over his head, which 
concealed his face from the multi- 
tude, When he paſſes, all the 5 


ſpectators 
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ſpectators are obliged to appear 
bare footed, and commonly to knee! 
—His ſubjects bow to the earth, 
but this compliance is not expected 


from foreigners. Even the Meleks, 
when they approach the throne, 
creep on their hands and knees, 
which gave occafion to an Egyptian 
to remark, that the Farea* in Für 
was a Melek, and the Melek a Ja- 
rea—alluding to the fervile behavi- 
our of the miniſters, and the publi- 
city of women in the domeſtic of- 
fices of the palace. 

The magiſtracy of one, which 
| ſeems tacitly, if it be not expreſsly 
favoured by the diſpenſation of Mo- 
hammed, as in molt other countries 

rofeſſing that religion, prevails in 

ar- Für. The monarch indeed can 
do nothing contrary to the koran, 
but he may do more than the laws 
eſtabliſhed thereon will authoriſe : 
and as there is no council to control 
or even to aſũiſt him, his power may 


well be termed deſpotic. He ſpeaks 


in public of the foil and its produc- 


tions as his perſonal property, and 
of the people as little elſe than his 
arch, named Botar, had three ſons, 


ſla ves. 


« When manifeſt injuſtice ap- 
' Chalife, and Abd-el-rachmdn. le- 


pears in his decifions, the Fultara, 


or ecclefraſtics, expreſs their ſenti-' 
ments with ſome boldneſs, but their 


oppoſition is without any appropri- 
ate object, and conſequently its ef. 
fects are inconſiderable. All the 
monarch fears is a general aliena- 
tion of the minds of the troops, who 
may at their will raife another, as 
enterpriſing and unprincipled as 
himſelf, to the ſame envied ſuperi- 
ority. py yo | 
delegated to officers who poſſeſs an 
authority equally arbitrary. In thoſe 


_ diſtricts, which have always or for 


a long time formed an integral part 


a A female ſlave.” 


* . - * "40 
« His power in the provinces is 


of the empire, theſe officers are ge- 
nerally called Melels. In ſach as 
have been lately conquered, or per- 
haps, more properly, have been an- 
riexed to the dominion of the ſultan, 
under certain ſtipulations, the chief 
is ſuffered to retain the title of Sul- 
tan, yet is tributary to and receives 
- appointment from the ſultan of 

r. 

« In this country, on the death 
of the monarch, the title deſcends 
of right to the oldeſt of his ſons; and 
in default of heirs male, as well as 
during the minority of thoſe heirs, 
to his brother, But under various 
pretences this received rule of ſuc- 
ceſſion is frequently infringed. The 
ſon is ſaid to be roo young, or the 
late monarch to have obtained the 
government by unjuſt means; and, 
at length, the pretenſions of thoſe 
who have any apparent claim to the 
regal authority are to be decided by 
war, and become the prize of the 
ſtrongeſt, 

It was in this manner that the 
preſent ſultan gained poſſeſſion ofthe 
imperial dignity. A preceding mon- 


Mohanimed, ſurnamed Trraub, d. 


raub tlie eldeſt (which a 
was acquired by the habit of rolling 
in the duſt when a child) firſt ob. 
tained the government. He is faid 
to have ruled thirty-two lunar years, 
one of the longeſt reigns remember- 
ed in the hiſtory of the country: 
The ſons he left at his death being 
all young, the ſecond brother, un. 
der pretence that none of them u 
old enough to reign, which was 
from being the fact, and in ſome 
degree favoured by the troops J 
the generoſity by which he * 
eminently 1 under * 
title of Chalife, vicegerent of ! 


realm, 
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realm, aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment, His reign was of ſhort du- 
ration, and characteriſed by nothin 
but violence and rapine. He had 
been only a ſhort time ſeated on the 
throne, when a diſcontented party 
Joining with the people of Kordo- 
fin, in a war with whom his bro- 
ther Teraub had periſhed, found 
employment ſor him in that quar- 
ter. Abd-el-rachman, who, dur- 
ing the life of his brother, had aſ- 
ſumed the title of Faqutr, and ap- 
parently devoted himſelf toreligiog, 
was then in Kordofin. He took 
advantage of the ſituation. of the 
chalife, and the increaſing diſcon- 
tent of the ſoldiery, to get himſelf 
appointed their leader, Returning 
towards Flr, he met his brother in 
the field, and they came to an en- 
gagement, which, whether by the 
proweſs of Abd-el-rachmin, or the 
perfidy of the other's adherents, is 
unknown, was decided in favour 
of the former. The chalife was 
wounded; and while one of his 
ſons parried the blows that were 
aimed at his life, they periſhed to- 
gether covered with wounds. The 
children of Teraub, the rightful 
eirs, were in the mean time for- 
zotten, and are now wandering 
about, ſcraping a miſerable ſubſiſt- 
ence from the parſimonious alms 
ok their uſurping uncle. Abd- 
el-rachman thought fit to ſacrifice 
but one of them, who being of ma- 
lure age, and, according to general 
report, endowed with talents great- 
er than the reſt, was the chief ob- 
* of his ſuſpicion and his fears. 
; The uſurper, after the victory, 
bund himſelf in -peaceable poſ- 
ou of the throne; yer judging 
' \ght to maintain for a time the 
mY of moderation and ſelf-denial, 
81 employed that diſſimulation for 
ach luis countrymen are famous, 


. in perſuading them that his affections 


were fixed on the bleſſings of futuri- 
ty, and that he was indifferent to 
the ſplendour of empire. He re- 
faſed even to ſee the treaſures of 
his deceaſed brother, in gold, ſlaves, 
&c. and, as he entered the interior 
of the palace, drew the-folds of the 
turban over his eyes, faying the 
temptation was too great for him, 
and invocating the Supreme Being 
to preſerve him from its effects. For 
a certain time too he confined him- 
ſelf to the poſſeflion of four wives 
(free women) allowed by the law 
of the prophet. At length finding 
his claim unqueſtioned, and his au- 


thority firmly eſtabliſhed, the veil - 


of ſanctity, now no longer neceſſary, 
was thrown aſide, and ambition and 
avarice appeared without diſguiſe. 
He now waſtes whole days in miſ- 
anthropic ſolitude, gazing in ſtu- 
pid admiration on heaps of coſtly 
apparel, and an endleſs train of 
flaves and camels, and revels in the 
ſubmiſſive charms of near two hun- 
dred free women. Abd-el-rachman 
aſſumed the imperial dignity in the 
year of the Hejira 1202, of the Chriſ- 
tianzra 1737, The diſcontent of the 
people however, and particularly 
of the ſoldierv, in conſequence of 
the ſeverity of his regulations, and 
his perſonal avarice, were (1795) 
very much increaſing, which made 
me imagiae his reign would not be 
long. 

« In that part of the country 
where I reſided are found neither 
lakes, rivers, marſhes, nor any other 
appearance of water but the wells 
which are dug for domeſtic con- 
ſumption, except during the rainy 
ſeaſon. At that period torrents, of 
greater or leſs dimenfions, interſect 
the country in all directions. The 
rainy ſeaſon laſts from before the 
middle of June to the middle _ 

e 


— _ 


* 
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end of September. This ſeaſon is 
called Harif *, | 

« ] have obſerved that the rain, 
which is generally very heavy and 
accompanied with lightning, falls 
* moſt frequently from 3 P. M. till 
midnight, 
The changes of the wind are 
not periodical but inſtantaneous, It 
is with a ſoutherly wind that the 

reateſt heat prevails; and with a 
outh-eaſt that the greateſt quauti 
of rain falls. When the breeze is 
from the north or north-weſt it is 
moſt refreſhing, but does not ge- 
nerally continue long in that quar- 
ter. The hot and oppreffive winds 

which fill the air with thick duſt 
blow conſtantly from the ſouth. 
One day, while I was fitting in 
the market-place at Cobbs, I ob- 
ſerved a ſingular appearance in the 
air, which ſoon diſcovered itſelf to 
be a column of ſand, raiſed from 
the defert by a whirlwind. It was 
2 about a mile and a half 
diſtant, and continued about eight 
minutes; this phænomenon had no- 
thing of the tremendous appearance 
of the columns of ſand deſcribed 

by Bruce as riſing between Afſſuin 
and Chendi, being merely a light 
cloud of ſand, 5 

„ The harveſt is conducted in a 

very fimple manner. The women 
and ſlaves of the proprietor are em- 
ployed to break off the ears with 
their hands, leaving the ſtraw ſtand- 
ing, which is afterwards applied to 
buildings and various other uſeful 
. purpoſes. They then accumulate 
them in baſkets, and carry them 
away on their heads, When threſh- 
ed, which is awkwardly and incom- 
pletely performed, they expoſe the 

rain to the ſun till it becomes quite 

ry; after this an hole in the earth 


cc & If but a ſmall quantity of rain fall, the agricultors are redueed to you pliged lo 
and it happened, about feven years before my arrival, that many people were obus 
eat the young branches of trees pounded in a mortar,” 


is prepared, the bottom and ſides of 
which are covered with chaff to ex- 
clude the vermin. This Cavity or 
magazine is filled with grain, which 
is then covered with chaff, and aft- 
erwards with earth. In this way 
the maize is preſerved tolerably well. 
In uling it for food, they grind it, 
and boil it in the form of polenta, 
which is eaten either with freſh or 
ſour milk, or ſtill more frequently 
with a ſauce made of dried meat 
pounded in a mortar, and boiled 
with onions, &c, The Firians uſe 
little butter; with the Egyptians 
and Arabs it is an article in great 
N —— is alſo another ſauce 

ich the er le uſe and 
highly reliſh; it is — of an 
herb called coxve! or cawel, of 2 
taſte in part aceſcent and in part 
bitter, and generally diſagteeable 
to ſtrangers. 

« As a ſubſtitute for bread, cakes 
of the ſame material are alſo baked 
on a ſmooth ſubſtance prepared for 
the purpoſe, which are extreme! 
thin, and, if dexterouſly prepared, 
not unpalatable. Theſe are called 
kifery (fragments or ſections); they 
are alſo eaten with the ſauce above- 
mentioned, or with milk, or fimply 
water; and in whatever form the 
grain be uſed, the rich cauſe it t9 
be fermented before it be reduce 
to flour, which gives it a very agree 
able taſte. They alſo make no be. 
ſitation in eating the dokn raw, bu! 
moiſtened with water, without either 
grinding or the operation of fire. 

% The ſultan here does not {een 
wholly inattentive to that important 
object, agriculture, Neverthelels, 
it may be eſteemed rather a bli 
compliance with ancient cu " 
than individual public ſpit . 
which has originated a 


diftrefs; 


adopted 


4 © 


adopted by him, in itſelf ſufficiently 
laudable, fince other of his regula- 
tions by no means conduce to the 
ſame end. 

At the beginning of the Harff, 
or wet ſeaſon, which is alſo the mo- 
ment for 1 corn, the king 
goes out with his Meleks and the 
reſt of his train; and while the peo- 
ple are employed in turning up the 


makes ſeveral holes with his own 
hand. The ſame cuſtom, it is ſaid, 
obtains in Bornou, and other coun- 
tries in this part of Africa. It calls 
to the mind a practice of the Egyp- 
tian kings, mentioned by Herodo- 
tus. Whether this uſage be ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Mo- 
hammediſm into the country, I 
know not; but, as it isattended with 
noſuperſtitious obſervance, it would 
rather ſeem to belong to that creed. 


1 T F_1 & 6.9, ha 0%. 
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kes „The troops of the country are 
ked not famed for ſkill, courage, or per- 
for ſeverance, In their campaigns 
el much reliance is placed on the Arabs 
red, who accompany them, and who are 
alled properly tributaries rather than ſub- 
they jects of the ſultan, - One energy of 
,ove- barbariſm they indeed poſſeſs, in 
mplf common with other ſavages, that of 
n the being able to endure hunger and 
+ it io thirſt; butinthis particular they have 
auced no advantage over their neighbours, 
agree On the journey, a man whom 1 had 
10 be obſerved travelling on foot with the 
w, but caravan, but unconnected with any 


where. aſked me for bread— How 
ong have you been without it? faid 
Two days,“ was the reply.— 
And how long without water? 
| drank water laſt night.— This 

vas at ſun-ſet, after we had been 
auchn all day in the heat of the 
in, and we had yet fix hours to 

reach the well. In their perſons the 
Jo arenot remarkable for clean- 
neſs, —_— obſerving, as Mo- 
the ſuperſtitious for · 


ground and ſowing the ſeed, he alſo 
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malities of prayer, their bair is rare- 
ly combed, or their bodies complete- 
ly waſhed, The hair of the pubes 
and axillæ itis uſual to exterminate ; 
but they know not the uſe of ſoap; 
ſo that with them poliſhing the ſkin 
with unguents holds the place of 
perfect ablutions and real purity. 
A kind of farinaceous paſte is how- 
ever prepared, which, being applied 
with butter to the ſkin, an rubbed 
continually till it becomes dry, not 
only improves its appearance, but 
removes from it accidental ſordes, 
and ſtill more the effect of continued 
tranſpiration, which, as there are no 
- baths in the country, is a conſidera. 
tion of ſome importance, The fe- 
male ſlaves are dexterous in the ap- 
plication of it, and to undergo this 
operation is one of the refinements 
of African ſenſuality. Their inter- 
vals of labour and reſt are-fixed by 
no eſtabliſhed rule, but governed 
by inclination or perſonal conveni- 
ence. Their fatigues are often re- 
newed under the oppreſſive influ. 
ence of the meridian ſun, and in 
ſome diſtricts their nightly ſlumbers 
are interrupted by the dread of rob- 
bers, in others by the muſquitoes 
and other inconveniences of the 
climate. 

An inveterate animoſity ſeems 
to exiſt between the natives of Fir 
and thoſe of Kordoſin. From con- 
verſations with both parties I have 
underſtood that there have been al- 
moſt continual wars between the 
two countries as far as the memory 
of individuals extends. One of the 
cauſes of this hoſtility appears to be 
their relative poſition ; the latter 
lying in the road between Dar-Fur 
and Sennaar, which is conſidered 
as the moſt prafticable, though-not 
the direct communication between 
the former and Mekka. Nor can 
caravans paſs from Suakem to Für, 


as appears, but by the permiſſion of 


the 


\ 


* 
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the governors of Kordofin, The 
jealouſy of trade therefore is in part 
the origin of their unvaried and im- 
placable animoſity, 4 

Nothing reſembling current 
coin is found in Soudin, unleſs it 


be certain ſmall tin rings, the va- 


Ine of which is in ſome degree ar- 
| bitrary, and which alone obtaius 
at El Faſher, In that place they 
ſerve as the medium of exchange for 
ſmall articles, for which in others 
are received beads, ſalt, & c. Theſe 


rings are made of ſo many various 


fizes, that I have known ſometimes 
twelve, ſometimes one hundred and 
_ forty of them, paſs fora given quan- 
tity and quality of cotton cloth, 
The Auſtrian dollars, and other 
ſilver coins, brought from Egypt, 
are all ſold for ornaments for the 
women, and ſome little profit at- 
tends the ſale of them, but the uſe 
of them in dreſs is far from general. 
Gold not being found within 
the limits of Für, is ſeldom ſeen in 
the market ; when it appears there, 
it is in the form of rings of about 
one-fourth ofan ounce weighteach, 
in which ſtate it comes from Sen- 
naar. The Egyptian mablub, or 
other ſtamped money, none will re- 
ceive but the people of that coun- 
try. The other articles chiefly cur- 
rent, are ſuch as belong to their 
dreſs, as cotton cloths, beads, am- 
ber, kohhel, rhEa, and, on the other 
hand, oxen, camels, and ſlaves. 
« The diſpoſition of the people 
of Far has appeared to me more 


cheerful than that of the Egyptians; 


and that gravity and reſerve which 
the precepts of Mohammediſm in- 
ſpire, and the practice of the great- 


er number of its profeſſors counte- - pea 


nances and even requires, feems by 
no means as yet to fit eaſy on them, 


&« # The inhabitants of a village called Bernco having quarrelled with t. 
bath fides, all the property 01 


was forfeited to the king, the inhabitants being abaudon.d to poverty.“ 


hamlet, and ſome having been killed on 


= 


A government perfectly deſpotic, 
and at this time not ill adminiſtered, 
as far as relates to the manners of 
the people, yet forms no adequate 
reſtrajnt to their violent paſlions*, 
Prone to inebriation, but unprovid- 
ed with waterials or ingenuity to pre- 
pare any other fermented liquor 
than Sa, with this alone their con- 
vivial exceſſes are committed. But 
though the ſultan had juſt publiſh- 
ed an ordinance (March 1795 for- 
— the uſe of that liquor under 
pa of death, the plurality, though 
eſs publicly than before, ſtill in- 
dulge themſelves in it. A con- 


pany often fits from ſun-riſe to ſun- 1 
et drinking and couverſing, till a t 
ſingle man ſometimes carrics of d 
near two gallons of that liquor, c 
The büza has however a diuretic E 
and diaphoretic tendency, which Ve 
precludes any dauger from theſe m 
exceſſes. th 
In this country dancing is prac- We 
tiſed by the men as well as the no- ca 
men, and they often dance promit- ria 
cuouſly, Each tribe ſeems to have fla 
its appropriate dance: that of Flr ful 
is called /ccondari, that of Bukkara, Ire, 
bendala, Some are grave, others lek 
laſcivious, but conſiſting rather of Te 
violent efforts than of graceful mo- ſelf 
tions. Such is their fondneſs for a a 
this amuſement, that the flaves war 
dance in fetters to the mulic of 4 mor 
little drum; and, what I have rarely die 
ſeen in Africa or the Eaſt, the tine ed t 
is marked by means of a long fic vate 
held by two, while others beat the was 
era 


cadence with ſhort batons. _ 
They uſe the games of 44 
dul, and dris-wa-talaits, deicri 
by Niebuhr, which however © 
r not indigenous, but to have 
been borrowed of the Aravs. 
4 The vices of thieving, Hg 
\oſe of another 
both village 


100 


© 


„ 


— 
my 
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and cheating in- bargains, with all 


others nearly or remotely allied to 


them, as often happen among a peo- 
ple under the ſame circumſtances, 
are here almoſt univerſal. No pro- 
perty, whether, conſiderable or tri- 
fing, is ſafe out of the ſight of the 
owner, nor indeed ſcarcely: in it, 
* he be ſtron Pp than the thief. 
n buying and ſelling the parent 
1 — 72 the ſon, and 
the ſon the parent; and God 
aud the Prophet are hourly, invo- 
cated, to give colour to the moſt 
N „ im 5 
„The prisilege of polygamy, 
which, as bl 1 longs 
to their religion, the people of Sou- 
dan puſh to the extreme. At this 
circumſtance. the Muſſelmans of 
Egypt, with whom I have con- 


verſed on the ſubject, affect to be 


much ſcandaliſed : for whereas, by 
their law they are allowed four free 
women, and as many ſla ves as they 


can conveniently maintain, the Fu- 


ans take both free women and 
llaves without any limitation; The 
ſultan has more than an hundred 
iree women, and many of the Me- 
leks have from twenty to thirty. 
Teraub, a late king, contented him- 
{elf with about five hundred females 
% 2 light travelling equipage in his 
wars in Rordofan, and left as many 
more in his palace. This may ſeem 
ndiculous; but when it is recollect- 
ei that they had corn to griud, 
ater to fetch, food to dreſs, and 
n menial offices to perform for ſe- 
_ hundred individuals, and that 
ihele females (excepting thoſe who 
de reputed Serreri, concubines of 

monarch) travel on foot; and 
n carry utenfils, &c. on their 
» employment for this im- 


menſe retinye ma imaoi 
| ve may be 1magined 
"bout Atriduting to the fultan 


e libidinous Propenſities than 


eve 


7 


courſe of licentious in 


and ſtation. £2.35] [Hef's 

„ This 2 exceeds in indul- 
gences with women, and pays little 
regard to reſtraint or decency. The 
form of the houſes already deſerib- 
ed ſecures no great ſecrecy to what 
is carried on within them, yet even 
the concealment which is thus of- 
fered is not always ſought. 
ſhade of a tree, or long graſs, is the 
ſole temple required for the facri- 
fices to the primeval deity. In the 
gence'fa- 


r to others of the ſame rank 


* 


The 


ther and daughter, ſon and mother, 


are ſometimes mingled. The rela- 


tions of brother and ſiſter are ex- 
changed for cloſer intercourſe ʒ and 
in the adjoining ſtate, (Bergoo,) the 
example of the monarch counte- 
nances the infraction of a poſitive 
precept, as well of Iflamiſm, | as. 6f 


the other rules of faith, which have 


taken their tincture from the Mo- 
ſaic diſpenſation, 2 


appetites in other reſpects may be, 

Precaſt , fo . in Ade and 
the north of Africa, is in 'Soudfn 
little known or practiſed. The ſitu- 
ation, character, and treatment of 
women is not exactly ſimilar, either 
to that which marks the manners df 
Aſia, and vther parts of Africa, or 
to that which is eſtabliſned in Eu- 
rope. In contradiſtinction to che 
women of Egypt, in Soudũn, when 
a ſtrangerenters the honſe, one ofthe 
more modeſt indeed retires, but ſhe 
is contented to retire to a ſmall di- 
ſtance, and paſſes and repaſſes exe- 


cuting the buſineſs of the houſe in 


the preſence of the men. In Egypt, 


a vell is invariably the guardian of 
real or affected modeſty, In Dar- Fur 


none attempt to conceal their faces 


« But however unbridled their 


but the wives. of the great, whoſe | 


rark demands ſome affe&ation pf 
decency=who from ſatiety of jb. 


&.  dulgence 


P 


= 
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A 

4 
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dulgence become coquets, or whoſe 
vanity induces them to expect that 
concealment will enſnare the inex- 


perienced with the hope of youth 


which has ceaſed to recommend 
them, or beauty by which they 


could never boaſt to be adorned. 


The middle and inferior rank are 
always contented with the flight 
covering of a cotton cloth, wrapped 
round the waiſt, and occaſionall 

another of the ſame form, materi- 
als, and ſize, and equally looſe, 
artleſsly thrown over the ſhoulders. 


They never eat with the men, but 


-ſhow no heſitation at being preſent 
when the men eat and drink. The 
moſt modeſt of them will enter the 
- houſe, not only of a man and a 
ſtranger, but ofthe traders of Egypt, 
and make their bargains at leiſure. 
On ſuch. occaſions, any indelicate 
freedom on the part of the merchant 


is treated with peculiar indulgence. 


The huſband is by no means re- 
markable for jealouſy, and provid- 
ed he has reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
his complaiſance will be attended 


with any ſolid advantage, will rea- 


dily yield his place to a ſtranger. 
Nothing can ſliock the feelings of 
an Egyptian more than to ſee his 
wife in converſation with another 
man in public. For ſimilar con- 
duct, individuals of that nation have 
been known to inflict the laſt pu- 
niſhment. A liberty of this kind 
has no ſuch effect on a Firian. 


Defendit numerus, junctgue in umbone 
 phalanges. | 


The univerſality of the prac- 
tice prevents its being eſteemed ei- 
ther criminal or ſhameful. 


& Some of the moſt laborious do- 


meſtic offices in this country are 


- executed by women. Thev not on- 


ly prepare the ſoil and ſow the corn, 
but aſſiſt in gathering it. They 
alone too are engaged in the buſi- 


'neſs of grinding and converting it 
into bread. * They not only prepare 
the food, in which (contrary to the 

practice of the Arabs) it is eſteemed 

diſgraceful for 2 man to occupy 
himſelf, but fetch water, waſh the 
apparel, and cleanſe the apartments, 

Even theclay buildings, which have | 

been mentioned, are conſtruded | 

chiefly by women. It is not un- 
common to ſee a man on a journey, 
mounted idly on an aſs, while his 
wife is pacing many a weary ſtep 


| 0 
on foot behind him, and moreover, p 
perhaps, carrying a ſupply of pro- W 
viſions or culinary utenſils. Yet m 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that the to 
man is deſpotic in his houſe : the fo 
voice” of the female has its full th 
weight. No queſtion of domeſtic ge 
economy is decided without her for 
concurrence, and, far from being of 
wearied with the corporcal exert! eſte 
ons of the day, by the time the ſun jon 
declines, her memory of real ot bla, 
imaginary injuries affords matter ſo — 
querulous upbraiding and aculcate thei 
ſarcaſms. | : and 
«© Whoever, impelled by vanity, mon 
(for no profit attends it,) receis The 
to his bed the daughter of a king 
powerful Melek, (women of ti 2 
rank are called Miram, ) finds bet 
ſole moderatrix of his family, nd 
himſelf reduced to a cipher. O5 Ac 
real or reputed offspring he has" 
voice in the diſpoſal, governmem, 
or inſtruction. The princeſs, wh (Fron 


has honoured him with the lim 
right over her perſon, becomes or 
the partner, but the ſole propriets 
of all that he poſſeſſed; and her 1 
extravagant caprices muſt not 1 
thwarted, leſt her diſpleaſure 0! 
be ſucceeded by thatofthe mon” 
4 The man cannot take ane 
wife with the ſame ceremon'e*n 
dowry; and if any diſpute Th 
concerning inkeritance, de ** 
is always decided in favour — 


Va 
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Miram, Finally, he is almoſt a 
priſoner. in the country, which he 
cannot leave, however diſtreſſed, 


the country they call Fertit, (land 
of idolaters,) perfectly reſemblethoſe 
of Guinea, and their language is 
peculiar to themſelves, 

In moſt of the towns, except 
Cobb, which is the chief reſidence 
of foreign merchants, and even at 
court, the vernacular idiom is in 
more frequent uſe than the Arabic; 
yet the latter is pretty generally un- 
derſtood. The judicial proceedings, 
which are held in the monarch's 
ee. are conducted in both 

nguages, all that is ſpoken in the 
one being immediately tranſlated 
into the other by an interpreter 
(Tergimdn). | 

« After thoſe who fill the offices 
of government, the Fagul, or learn- 
ed man, i. e. prieſt, holds the high- 
eſt rank. Some few of theſe Faguli 
have been educated at Kahira, but 
the majority of them in ſchools of 
the country. They are ignorant of 
every thing except the Koran. The 
nation, like moſt of the north of 
Africa, except Egypt, is of the ſect 
of the Imam Malek, which how- 
ever differs not materially from that 
of Shafei.“ | 


ned and however he may be inclined to 

upy retrieve his fortune by trade, with- 
the out ſpecial permiſſion from the ſu]- 

nts, tan; and the immediate and unqua- 

nave lifed forfeiture not only of the dow- 

Qed ry he gave, but of all the valuables 
un- he received in conſequence of the 

ney, honourable alliance, | 

e his « Previouſly to the eſtabliſhment 
ſlep of Ilamiſm# and kingſhip, the peo- 

over, ple of Für ſeem to have formed 

po- wandering tribes, in which ſtate 
Yet many of the neighbouring nations 

it the to this day remain. In their per- 

: the ſons they differ from the negroes of 

s full the coaſt of Guinea. Their hair is 

meſtic generally ſhort and woolly, though 

zt her lome are ſeen with-it-of the length 
being of eight or ten inches, which they 

exert eſteem a beauty. Their  complex- 

he ſun ion is for the moſt part perfectly 

real ot black, The Arabs, who are nu- 

ter for merous within the empire, retain 

cultate their diſtinction of ſeature, colour, 

| and language. They moſt com- 

vanity, monly intermarry with each other. 

rar The ſlaves, which are brought from 
in 

77 
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rnment, 
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4 limitel 

omes 4 

-oprietd) 12 inhabitants of Amboyna, 

her * Wm and of the adjacent iſlands 

| not ging to this government, may 

ire (ho! | operly be divided into four claſl. ' 

mon In the Alforeſe, the Amboy- 

e ant de, the Europeans, and the Chi- 

mobs of le 


" The Alfoers or Alforeſe are, in 
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Probability, the firſt and moſt 
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ACCOUNT of the Pxxsoxs, Tazxrzn, REL1cron, Vices, &c. of the 
INHABITANTS of AMBOYNA. | 


(From the ſecond Volume of Voyaces to the EasT Invies, by the late 


ancient inhabitants of theſe coup- 
tries; at the preſent day they ſtill 


remain ſeparate from the other in- 


habitants, and dwell in the mouu- 
tains of Bouro and Ceram, where 


they live according to their anciept 


cuſtoms, and avoid all intercourſe 
with the inhabitants of the ſea- 


coaſts, except when they are in 


* About a century and 2 half ago. 


2 want 
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want of ſuch articles as are not to 
be met with in the interior parts of 
the iſlands, which chiefly” canſiſt 
in iron and ſalt, againſt which com- 
modities they give in barter the pro- 
ductions of their mountaths, 
The few which Tſaw of this 
nation, appeared to me not ſo dark 
in colour, and both handſomer and 
more ſinewy than the Amboyneſe. 
„I met with the following ac- 
count of them, in the deſcription of 
Amboyna compoſed by Rumphivs, 
which, having been prohibited by 
the government at Batavia, has ne- 
ver been printed, but of which a 
manuſcript copy is preſerved in the 
Tecretary's office at Amboyna. 
© Moſt of the Alforeſe inhabit 
* the wild mountains and interior 
© parts of Ceram. They are a large, 
* ſtrong, and ſavage people, in ge- 
*neral taller than the inhabitants of 
© the ſea-ſhores; they go moſtly 
.* naked, both men and women, and 
© only wear a thick bandage round 
their waiſt, which is called c- 
© aca, and is made of the milky 
bark of a tree, called by them 
s /acka (being the ficamorus alba). 
« They tie their hair upon the head 


over a cocoa-nut ſhell, and ſtick 


a comb in it; round the neck they 
wear a ſtring of beads. 


Their arms are, a ſword made 
© of bamboo, together with a bow 


and arrows, 

They are ſharp-ſighted, and ſo 
© nimble in running, that they can 
run down and kill a wild hog, at 

its utmoſt ſpeed, 
An ancient, but moſt deteſtable 
*andcriminalcuftom prevailsanrong 
them, agreeable to which, no one 

js allowed to take a wife, before he 
can ſhow a head of an enemy which 
he has cut off: in order to obtain 
* © this qualification for matrimony, 
"© ſix, eight, or ten of them go to- 
gether to a ſtrange part, where 


% 
* 


and cut off his head, with which 


The heads thus brought in 4 


© conſecrated to that purpoſe, * 


not perform the demonolatry n. 
are addicted to, in an, 7 


they ſtay till they have an oppof- 
* tunity of ſurpriſing ſome one, 
ih which they do with great dexteri- 
ty, ſpringing upon the unwary 
© paſſenger like 3 : they general 
© ly cover themſelves with branche: 
of trees and buſhes, ſo that they | 
are rather taken for brakes and 
* thickets than for men; in this poſ- 
* ture they lie and wait for their 
prey, and take the firſt opportu- 
©nity that preſents itſelf of darting 
© their toran or ſagoe (a ſort of mil. 
* file lance) into the back of a pat- 
« fenger, or ſpring upon him at once, 


they inſtantly decamp, and fly with 

© ſpeed from the ſcene of their va 

ton harbarity. | 
Tf they want to build a ner 


'© houſe, or a new Salceutv, which 10 
is à Kind of council. hall, they T 
'* maſt" equally firſt go and fetch FT 
« ſome human heads. They ar 1 
not to be broken of this horn T 
'© cxftom; and it is the only objec- Ct] 
tion they make to embracing he i 6; 
© Chriſtian religion, that they uk tk 
then abandon it; for no one . | 
tains a higher degree of fame znd Ru 
reſpect, than be who has brougi fon 
jn the moſt heads; and in proof 0 tion 
his proweſs, he wears as many to ſtan 
« tle white ſhells round his neck and if 
arms, as he has murdered men. othe 


* * E. 
© ſhown upon a ſtone in 4 villag 


are afterwards heaped together 
« dark groves, in the recelles * 
mountains, where they pf i 
their diabolical rites, for tht? 


y temp 


© but here and there in 
© places, and in dreary woods, — 
the devil anſwers their nde 

© tories, and often carries away , 
© of them, eſpecially children ., 


y wats 
three or four months, aſte! * 
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time he brings them back again, 
after having preſented them with 
painted canes, to which ſeveral 
' little ſtrings of Chineſe copper- 
money are attached. 1 

They ſubſiſt upon the wild 
zmimals which they catch in the 
i woods; nor do they even diſdain 
b ſnakes. | 

Their women are of a tolerably 
fur complexion, well proportion- 
'ed, and altogether by no means 
diſagreeable. 

Among theſe Alforeſe, there is 
another kind of ſavage people, 
who do nat dwell in any houſes or 
| buts, but upon high warinje, and 
' other trees, which ſpread their 
branches wide round : they lead 
and intertwine the branches ſo 
' cloſe together, that they form an 
' ealy reſtingeplace; and each tree 
is the habitation of a whole fami- 
ly: they adopt this mode, becauſe 
they dare not truſt even thoſe of 
their own nation, as they ſurpriſe 
'each other duting the night, and 
kill whoever they take hold of.” 

Thus far the relation of Mr. 

umphius, who being a man of 
ſome experience and much reputa- 
non, deſerves credit in ſome in- 

nces, dear” 
* _— not meet with an 
er intelligence reſpecting theſe 
poopie at Amboyna, —— but 
dom vitted, and ſtill more rarely 
people either able or willing to 
odierve and record what is curious 
2 them. 1 

The Amboyneſe are alſo very 
teat inhabitants of theſe iſlands ; 

ut the difference- of their make, 
and the rather darker ſhade of their 
*mplexion, ſeem to point out that 

are not deſcended, from the 
e — as the Alforeſe. 

"ey are ot a middling ſize, ra- 

ther thin than otherwiſe ; 9 


i nearer approaching to black 
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than to brown; both men and wo- 
men have regular features, and a- 


mong the latter there are very many 


who are handſome: it ſeemed very 
probable to me, that the country or 
the eſimate contributed muchtothis, 
though how or why I cannot tell, 
for the children of Europeans born 
here, are almoſt all pretty, and much 
more {o than in Java, or at Batavia. 
Neither the thick lips, nor the 
depreſſed. noſes, which, according 
to our ideas of beauty, deform the 
human face divmme” in other hot 
countries, are ſeen here; but on the 
contrary, and eſpecially among the 
females, perfectly ſymmetrical coun- 
tenances are the general characteriſ- 
tic of the inhabitants. 
© They are indolent and effemi- 
nate, and both want and violence 
prove but feeble motives to incite 
them to labour. Let this is no more 
than is almoſt univerſally the caſe 
with all nations who bow their necks 
under a foreign yoke, eſpecially in 
the Aſiatic regions, and other warm 
countries: and I think it probable, 
though the heat of the climate is 
alone ſufficient to produce inaftivi- 
ty, and a repugnance to every iy 


that fatigues the body, that they ha 


been ſlaves inured to ſervitude un- 
der the dominion of ſtrangers, long 
before the Europeans came hither, 
The fervency of the climate, united 
to the eaſy mode of procuring ſub- 
ſiſtence from the ſago- tree, and 
from the copious ſupply of fiſh, 
which was ebay within their 
reach, in the bay of Amboyna, have 
been the cauſes that they have ne- 
ver been obliged to have recourſe 
to the fatiguing labours of agricul- 
ture, to adminiſter to the wants of 
nature. Hence they have eaſily 
fallen a prey to the nations who 
aimed at ſubduing them, as vas ma- 
nifeſt in the war with the Terna- 
teſe the Portugueſe, and the Dutch. 

a 5 Neither 
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Neither were they at all the cauſe 
that the princes of Celebes have not 
extended their dominion ſo far to 
the eaſtward, for the three above - 
mentioned nations have always pre- 
vented it; although at that time the 
kings of Noufſanivel took the high- 
ſounding and proud title of © kings 
of ten thouſand ſwords.” 
“The company muſt not, there- 
fore, ever think that the Amboy- 
neſe would be of any help to them, 
in caſe a foreign power were to en- 
deavour to wreſt theſe poſſeſſions 
from them; for, were there no other 
reaſons to induce them to look upon 


any change as being for the better, 


their indifferent, indolent, and ti. 
morous diſpoſition would be ſuffi- 
cient to prevent them from joining 
either ſide; It is true, that thoſe of 
Hitoe formerly ſhowed a little more 
courage in the civil commotions 
which took place in the laſt cen- 
| tury, when they fought for inde- 
pendence, as they could no longer 
ear the oppreſſion of their inhu- 
ian taſk-maſters; but in the caſe 
we have ſuppoſed, it would be the 
ſame to them, beneath which Eu- 
ropean yoke they had to bend ; as, 
let the event be as it might, they 
would always have to wear the 
chains of the conquerors ; beſides 
that, as attached to the Mahomedan 
religion, they are the ſworn enemies 
of all Chriſtians. 
„The women, though they are 
not ſo indolent as the men, are, on 
the other hand, exceſſively laſcivi- 
ous ; they poſſeſs no chaſtity either 
in a married, or an unmarried ſtate, 
and there is nothing that can reſtrain 
them from ſatisfying their paſſionate 
deſires. Itis very uſual among them, 
that a girl gives proofs of her fruit- 
fulneſs . marriage, which is 
never the leaſt bar to getting a huſ- 
band; and, on the contrary, fre- 
quently is a reaſon for being prefer- 
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red to others, of whom it is leſs 
certain that they are capable of be- 
coming mothers. 

The Amboyneſe were in former 
times, as the Alforeſe are at preſent, 


idolaters; but the Javaneſe, who i 
began to trade hither in the latter I 
end of the fifteenth, and in the be- ; 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, [ 
endeavoured to difſeminate the doc- n 
trines of Mahomet here, and they t 
ſucceeded ſo well, that in the year p 
1515, that religion was generally 0! 
received. ; d 
The Portugueſe arriving herein * 
the mean time, endeavoured like- pi 
wiſe to make the Roman catholic ca 
religion agreeable tothe inhabitants, ea 
and to propagate it amongſt them; hit, 
which, in particular, took place, pr 
according to Rumphius, in the year or 
1532, on the peninſula of Leytimor, dei 
but thoſe of Hitoe have, to the tio 
preſent day, remained firmly attacb- mo 
ed tothe Mahomedan faith, whence, Lin 
in contradiſtinction to the Leytl- M 
moreſe, they are called Moors. tan 
« When our people came to Am- tain 
boyna, and the Portugueſe were ex- the) 
pelled from the iſland, the pro- ſpir 
teſtant religion was gradually in. ther 
troduced; yet the unpleaſing reſult any 
of theſe frequent changes of relig. ſels. 
on has been, as might naturally be follo 
expected, that, from blind idolatem flow 
they have firſt become bad Roman into 
catholics, and afterwards worſe pio. they 
teſtants. | ie de 
« The practice of idolatry canno! into 
yet be wholly eradicated : thus, 40 they 
ed to the prevalence of the ſuper- = a 
ſtitions which diſgrace Chriſtianity th 
among the followers of the * the ex 
catholic perſuaſion, and the almo le ; 


. . 0 
univerſal negligence, and want 


zeal, of our eccleſiaſtics in your 
gions, almoſt entirely takes 2 1 
the hope that the ſalutary doc 
of the goſpel will ever be _ 
rooted here, and that the - 
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neſe will ever be cured of their de - almoſt every thing in. the moſt ad- 


plorable blindneſs, 


reſpecting their moral conduct; the 


men are univerſally. unchaſte, and 1 


have before-mentioned that the wo- 


men are, in this reſpect, no better, 


Theft is likewiſe one of the moſt 
prevalent vices among the Amboy- 
neſe, and they are not a little dex - 
terous in contriving the means of 
pillering; 1 had twice experience 
of their adroitneſs in this reſpect, 
during my reſidence among them. 
Malice and envy are predominant 
paſſions in their breaſts, and are 
carried to great exceſs; they envy 
each other the leaſt degree of bene- 
ht, or proſperity ; yet this is ſeldom 
productive of public aſſaſſination, 
or private murder, among them; for 
being a puſillanimous and ſuperſti- 
tous race of men, death is to them 
more than to any other nation, a 
Ling of terrors. 
When theſe Amboyneſe Chriſ- 
uans go in their veſſels paſt a cer- 
tain hill on the ſouth coaſt of Ceram, 
they make an offering to the evil 
ſpirit, which they believe reſides 
there, in order that he may not do 
any harm to them, or to their veſ- 
ls. This offering is made in the 
tollowing manner: they lay a few 
flowers, and a ſmall piece of money, 
into empty cocoa-nut-ſhells, which 
they ſet a-floating in the water ; if 
i be in the evening, they put oil 
into them, with little wicks, which 
they ſeta-light, and let burn out upon 
— water: they are perſuaded that, 
2 means, they have appeaſed 
evil ſpirit, and that he will not 
ruſe = ſtorm againſt them, 
V entyn has been ſufficiently 
imple in deſcribing their dreſs, 
les, diſeaſes, cuſtoms, &c. to 
preclude the neceſſity of my ſaying 
"ore about them; I wiſh only to 


Nerve that that writer has placed 


vantageous light. 
« [ cannot either ſay much good 


6. The inhabitants of Amboyna- 


ſeem, from time immemorial, ne- 
ver to have been united under one 
head; but, as the moſt ancient ac- 
counts and traditlons relate, each 
negree, or village, was governed by 
its own chief. It is true, there have 
been, and there arc at preſent, uni- 
ons of four or five negrees under 
one chief; but they are the lxaſt in 
number: among theſe, the princi- 
pal is Nouſſanivel, whoſe rajah, or 
king, has three other negrees under 
his dominion. 


© Theſe chiefs are diſtinguiſhed | 


into three claſſes, or ranks; thus, 
there are rajahs, or kings; pattis, 
who may be ſaid to be dukes or 
earls; and oran cayos, which ſigni- 
fies as much as rich men. 
chiefs, however, do not poſſeſs an 
abſolute authority: every negree 
.has given as council to their chief, 
conſiſting of the oldeſt and moſt re- 
ſpectable men of the village, who 
are called oran touas, that is, eldersz- 
and the rajah, patti, or oran cayo, of 
the negree is bound to conſult with 
them at the caleeuw, or council- 
hall, on all the concerns of the com- 
munity. 


Their 


„Every negree has likewiſe its 


marinhos, who do not aſſiſt at the 
councils, but are exalted above the 
commonalty,and ſerve forexhorters 
and encouragers of the people in 
every public work. 


„ Belides ſeveral little ſervices 


which the common people are oblig- 
ed to perform for theſe chiefs, the 
laſt have likewiſe an income pro- 
ceeding from the crops of cloves, 
which the company have beſtowed 
upon them. 5 

„The company pay, for every 
bhar of five hundred and fifty 
pounds weight of cloves, fifty · ſix 
rixdollars, or one - hundred - and- thir- 


E 4 ty- four 


[7a] 


ty-four gilders, and eight ſtivers; the declarations made in this reſpect, 
but of this, the planters receive on- are the cauſe that this cannot be 
ly fifty-one rix- dollars, the remain- conſidered as a proper rule. 


ing five being divided among the 


_ . village-chiefs, three being allotted 


to the rajah, patti, or oran cayo, one 
and a' half to the oran touas, or el- 
ders, and one-half rix-dollar to the 
marinhos. Nl 
For theſe and other reaſons, the 
offices above alluded to are eagerly 
ſought after, and are only obtained 
for a certain ſum of money, of 
which ſome of the governors, who 
have ruled here in behalf of the 
company, have not alittle availed ; 
. could enumerate ſome, who have 
come here with very little property, 
and in the courſe of a few years, 
by, theſe, and other means, have 
accumulated conſiderable wealth, 
and who, immediately upon their 


- return to'Batavia, have, in conſe- 


quence, ſolicited leave from the 
government, to tranſmit large ſums 
of money to Europe. 

«© The ſale of theſe rejentſhips is 
not, however, an innovation of tare 
date; for, from the beginning, every 
oran cayo paid fifty rixdollars for his 
nomination, a' patti one hundred, 
and a rajah ſtill more; ſo that the 

rajah of Nouſſanivel was even once 


. obiiged to give a gratification of 


three thouſand rixdollars, 

The Chineſe who frequent this 
iſland, as well as all the others in the 
eaſtern parts of India, where the 
company have poſſeſſions, are not, 
however, very numerous at Am- 
boyna, becauſe there is very little 
trade, and ſcarcely any agriculture, 
two purſuits, to which, in general, 
that nation are very averſe. If 
a calculation of their number were 
to be made from the head mon 
which they pay, all the Chineſe 
would ſcarcely be found to amount 
to one hundred individuals; but 


the frauds which are practiſed in 
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„They dwell here in a ſtreet, 
which is called after them, where 
they keep their ſhops, with all ſorts 
of proviſions, &c. for ſale. 

They are under the authority 
of a chief of their own nation, who 
is called captain, and who has at 
preſent a lieutenant under bim, 
which was not formerly the caſe; 
but one of the governors was in- 
duced to inſtitute this lieutenant's 
office, by means of a preſent of five 
hundred rixdollars. 

They do not intermarry with 
the Amboyneſe, but marry amongſt 
each other; and if it happen that 
they are in want of women, they 
take Macaſſer or Bougineſe girls for 
concubines. 

In the month of April of the 
year 1775, a Chineſe youth came 
purpoſely from Batavia to Amboy- 
na, to marry the daughter of one of 
his countrymen who was fettled E 
here, and was a man of property. 
I went to ſee the ceremonies that 


were made uſe of; I came too late ] 
to ſee the beginning of them, which, 

I was told, conſiſted. principally 

the throwing backwards and for- 

wards of an egg into the wide fleeves s 
of the bridegroom and of the brice- 

I found them both fitting next '9 þ 
each other in a parlour, with thelf ir 
eyes fixed on the ground, as if me: , 
ditating on what had been done, 
without ſpeaking a word to, t ea 
looking at each other. An oblong ge 
little table ſtood before them, cold 8 
ed with red filk, which was ont, By 


broidered with flowers of ele 
upon it were ſer, before 1 
them, a little cup with tea, andt gr 
or four little china diſhes with co 

fectionary and boiled birds — 
The bridal bed was in the — 
apartment; it was likewiſe 
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round with red filk ; but there was 
n partition made in it, ſeparating 
the place where the bridegroom was 
to he, from that of the bride; the 
former, however, occupied about 
two · thirds of the bed. The bride 
ho was a plump jolly maiden, near- 
ly white, and pretty enough, wore 
a robe of red ſilk, with ſong and 
wide ſleeves;'a chain of gold hung 
round her neck, and down upon 
her boſom: on her head ſhe wore 
a black bonnet, tapering upwards 
to a point, and adorned with three 
rows of jewels. The bridegroom 
was dreſſed in a ſimilar robe of blue 
ilk and cotton. They both ke 
their arms and hands conſtantly 


tucked into the ſleeves. When the 


bridegroom ſtood up, he did it ſo 
ſlowly and cautiouſly,” and without 
moving his eyes in the leaſt, that he 
appeared perfectly like an image of 
wax, or an automaton moved b 
inviſible mechaniſm, | 


8 


The young couple were forced 
to endure the repetition of this te- 
dious ceremony for three ſucceflive 
days, and always in fight of their 
nuptial bed, before they were al- 
lowed to perform the eſſential rites 
of marriage. 

There are, ſtill many deſcend- 
ants of the Portugueſe here, whoy 
when their countrymen were forced 
to give up the dominion of the 
iſland to ours, choſe to remain 
under the government of the 
Dutch. It | 

© The principal Amboyneſe 
Chriſtians ſtill bear Portugueſe 
names, which their anceſtors re- 
ceived at their baptiſm ; but the 
Portugueſe language is leſs ſpoken 
here than in any other part of In- 
dia, and the number of the above» 
mentioned deſcendants of Portu- 
gueſe is not large,” 
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[From the firſt Volume of the ſame Work. 


„Urans, whether Dutch, 
a or of any other nation, and 
n whatever ſtation they are, live at 
tavia, nearly in the ſame manner. 

n the morning, at five o'clock; or 
earlier, when the day breaks, they 
zet up. Many of them then go 
and fit at their doors; but others 
un the houſe, with. nothing but 

a light gown, in which they ſleep, 
thrown over their naked limbs they 
then breakfaſt u n coffee or tea; 
atterwards they dreſs, and go out, 
io attend to the buſineſs taey may 
ve. Almoſt all, who have any 
or employment, muſt be at 


their proper ſtation at, or before, 
eight flick, and they remain at 
work till eleven, .or- half paſt. At 
twelve they dine; take an after- 
noon's nap till four, and attend to 
their buſineſs again till ſix, or take 
a tour out of the city in a carriage. 
At fix o'clock they aſſemble in come 
panies, and play, or converſe, till 
nine, when they return home ; who- 
ever .chooſes to ſtay to ſupper is 
welcome; and eleven o'clock is 
the uſual hour of retiring to reſt. 
Convivial gaiety ſeems to reign 
among them, and. yet it is linked 
with a kind of ſuſpicious reſerve, 


which 


!... — 
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which pervades all ſtations, and all 
companies, and is the conſequence 
of an arbitrary and jealous govern- 
ment. The leaſt word, that may 


be wreſted to an evil meaning, may 


bring on very ſerious conſequences, 
if it reach the ears of the perſon 
who is aggrie ved, either in fact, or 
in imagination. I have heard many 
people aſſert, that they would not 


confide in their own brothers, in 


this country. "\ 
No women are preſent at theſe 


aſſemblies, they have their own ſe- 


parate companies. 
« Married men neither give 
themſelves much concern about 


their wives, nor ſhow them much 


regard. They ſeldom converſe with 
them, at leaſt not on uſeful ſubjects, 
or ſuch as concern ſociety, After 
baving been married for years, the 
ladies are often, therefore, as ig- 
norant of the world and of manners 
as upon their wedding-day. It is 
not that they have no capacity 
to learn, but the men have no in- 
clination to teach. 

„The men generally go dreſſed 
in the Dutch faſhion, and often 
wear black, | 

« As ſoon as you enter a houſe, 


where you intend to ſtop for an 


hour or more, you are deſired by the 
maſter, to make yourſelf com- 


fortable, by taking off ſome of 


our clothes, &c. This is done, 
by laying aſide the ſword, pulling 


off the coat, and wig (for moſt men 


wear wigs here), and ſubſtituting 
in the room of the laſt a little white 
night-cap, which is generally car- 
ried in the pocket, for that purpoſe. 
„ When they go out, on foot, 
they are attended by a flave, who 
carries a ſunſhade (called here /am- 
breel or pazang) over their heads; 


but whoever is lower in rank than 


2 junior merchant, may not have a 


ſlaye behind him, but muſt carry a 
ſmall ſunſhade himſelf. 

« Moſt of the white women, who 
are ſeen at Batavia, are born in the 
Indies. Thoſe who come from Eu- 
rope at a marriageable age are very 
few in number. I ſhall, therefore, 
confine my obſervations to the 
former. K.. 

« Theſe are either the offspring of 
European mothers, or of oriental fe- 
male ſlaves, who having firſt been 
miſtreſſes to Europeans, have after- 
wards been married to them, and 
have been converted to Chriſtianity, 
or at leaſt have aſſumed the name of 
Chriſtians. 

The children produced by theſe 


marriages, may be known, to the 


third and fourth generation, elpe- 


cially by the eyes, which are much 
ſmaller than in the unmixed proge- 
ny of Europeans, 

„There are likewiſe children, 
who are the offspring of Portugueſe, 
but theſe never become entirely 
white. : 

Children born in the Indies 
are nicknamed liplaps by the Euro- 

ans, although both parents may 

ave come from Europe. 

Girls are commonly marriage. 
able at twelve or thirteen years of 
age, and ſometimes younger. It 
ſeldom happens, if they are but to- 
lerably handſome, have any money, 
or any to expect, or are related io 
people in power, that they are un- 
married after that age. 

« As they marry while they ate 
yet children, it may eaſily be 2 
ceived, that t do not poſſeſs 
thoſe requiſites which enable a v0 
man to manage a family with pfo- 
priety. There are many of the" 
who can neither read nor write, 107 
poſſeſs any ideas of religion, of wo· 
rality, or of ſocial — * 

« Bei 1 young, 
| —_ married ſo 1 don 
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ſeldom get many children, and are 
old women at thirty years of age, 
Women of fifty; in Europe, look 
younger and freſher than thoſe of 
ny at Batavia. They are in ge- 


of a very delicate make, and 


of an extreme fair complexion ; but 
the tints of vermilion, which em- 
belliſh our northern ladies, are 
wholly abſent from their cheeks ; 
the ſkin of their face and hands is 
of the moſt deadly pale white. 
Beauties muſt not be ſought amongſt 
them; the handſomeſt whom I ſaw 
would ſcarcely be thought middling 
OR Europe. 

„They have very ſupple joints, 
and can turn their fingers, hands, 
and arms, in almoſt every direction; 
but this they have in common with 
the women in the Weſt Indies, and 
in other tropical climates. 

„They are commonly of a liſt- 
leſs and lazy temper ; but this ought 
chiefly to be aſcribed to their edu- 
cation, and the number of ſlaves of 
both ſexes, that they always have to 
wait upon them. 

© They riſe about half paſt ſeven, 
or eight o'clock, in the morning. 
They 22 the forenoon in play - 
ng and toying with their female 

ves, whom they are never with- 
out, and in laughing and talking 
with them, while a few moments 
afterwards they will have the poor 
creatures whipped unmercifully, for 

mereſt trifle, They loll, in a 
looſe and airy dreſs, upon a ſofa, 
or fit upon a low ſtool, or upon the 
ground, with their legs croſſed un- 

i them. In the mean time, they 

9 not omit the chewing of pinaug, 
or betel, with which cuſtom all the 
lk an women are infatuated ; they 

n ewiſe maſticatethe Java tobacco; 
tas makes their ſpittle of a crimſon 
;our, and when they have done 
1 ng, they get a black border 

dug their bps, their teeth become 


alas 


black, and their mouths are very 
diſagreeable, though it is pretended 


that this uſe purifies the mouth, and 


preſerves from the tooth-ache. 


As the Indian women are really | 
not deficient in powers of under- 
ſtanding, they would become very. 


uſeful members of ſociety, endear- 
ing wives, and good mothers, if 
they were but kept from familiarity 
with the ſlaves in their infancy, and 
educated under the immediate eye 
of their parents, who ſhould be aſ- 
ſiduous to inculcate, in their tender 
minds, the principles of true mo- 
rality, and poliſhed manners. But, 


ing ſuch a burthenſome taſk upon 
themſelves. As ſoon as the child 
is born, they abandon it to the care 
of a female ſlave, who generally 
ſuckles it, and by whom it is rear- 
ed, till it attains the age of nine or 
ten years. Theſe nurſes are often 
but one remove above a brute, in 
point of intelle&; and the little in- 
nocents imbibe, with their milk, all 
the prejudices and ſuperſtitious no- 
tions which diſgrace the minds of 
their attendants, and which are ne- 
vereradicated during the remainder 
of their lives, but ſeem to ſtamp 
them, rather with the character of 
the progeny of deſpicable ſlaves, 
than of a civiliſed race of beings. 

“They are remarkably fond of 
bathing and ablutions, and they 
make uſe of a large tub for this 
* which holds three hogs- 
eads of water, and in which th 
immerge their whole body, at leaſt 
twice a week, Some of them do 
this, in the morniag, in one of the 
running ſtreams out of the city. 

© In common with moſt of the 
women in India, they cheriſh a 


moſt exceſſive jealouſy of their huſ- 


bands, and of their female flaves, 
If they diſcover the ſmalleſt famili- 
arity between them, they ſet no 

bounds 


the parents are far from tak- 
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ways; they have them whipped with her widow hood, a fourth lover, and 


poor girls fit before them in ſuch a airy; they have a piece of cotton 


upon theſe wretched victims of mond buttons. When they go out 


which have been related to me by they expect the preſence of a lady 


never appears abroad before the fol- liking is their chief 
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bounds' to their thirſt of revenge band is interred, which is generally 
againſt * theſe poor bondſwomen, done the day after his deceaſe, if ſhe 
who, in moſt cafes, have not dared be but rich, ſbe has immediately a 
to reſiſt the will of their maſters, number of ſuitors: - A certain lady, 
for fear of ill treatment. 2 who loſt her huſband while I was at 

They torture them in various Batavia, had, in the foutth week of 


rods, and beat with rattans, till they at the end of tliree months ſhe mar- 
ſink down before them, nearly ex- ried again, and would have done it 
hauſted; among other methods of ſooner, if the laws had allowed of it. 
tormenting them, they make the Their dreſs is very light and 


poſture, th they can pinch them cloth wrapped round the body, and 
with their toes, in a certain ſenſible faſtened under the arms, next to the 
part, which is the peculiar object of ſkin; over it they wear a ſhift, a 
their vengeance, with ſuch cruel jacket, and a chintz petticoat, which 
ingenuity, that they faint away by is all covered by a long gown or 
the exceſs of pain. tabay, as it is called, which hangs 

« F ſhall refrain from the recital looſe; the fleeves come down to the 
of inſtances, which I have heard, wriſts, where they are faſtened cloſe, 
of the moſt refined cruelty practiſed with fix or ſeven little gold, or dia- 


ealouſy, by Indian women, and in ftate, or to a company where 
witneſſes worthy of belief; they are of a counſellor of India, they put 


too repugnant to every feeling of on a very fine muſlin Lala, which 
humanity, and furpaſs the uſeal is made like the other, but haps 


bounds of credibility, down to the feet, while the firſt on - { 
« Having thus ſatiated their an- ly reaches to the knees. When they 0 
er upon their ſlaves, their next ob- invite each other, it is always with 8 
ect is to take equal revenge upon the condition of coming with the f 
their huſbands, which they do in a long or the ſhort 4abay. They al a 
manner leſs cruel, and more plea- go with their heads uncovered ; the : 
ſant to themſelves. - air, which is perfectly black, i f 
« The warmth of the climate, worn in a wreath, faſtened wit! b 


which influences ſtrongly upon their gold and diamond hair-pins, which 
conſtitutions, together with the dif- they call a cond6: in the front, a 
ſolute ves of the men before mar- on the fides of the head, it is fro 
riage, are the cauſes of much wan- ſmooth, and rendered ſhining, oy 
tonneſs and diſſipation among the being anointed with cen 
women. They are particularly ſet upon tl 
« Marriages are always made at head-dreſs, and the girl who cal 


Batavia on Sundavs, yet the bride dreſs their hair the moſt to ther 
5 | favourite % 


lowing Wedneſday evening, when mong their flaves. On _ 
ſhe attends divine ſervice; to be they ſometimes dreſs in the 1 
ſooner ſeen in. public, would be a pean ſtyle, with ſtays and — 
violation of the rules of decorum. Faſhionable incumbrances, þ 

« As ſoon as a woman becomes however they do not like ich 


a widow, and the body of her huſ» ing accuſtomed to a drels looſe! 


looſer, and more pleaſant, in this 
torrid oline. 

« When a lady goes out, ſhe has 
uſually four, or more, female ſlaves 
attending her, one of whom bears 
her betel- box. They are ſumptu- 
duſly adorned with gold and ſilver, 
and this oſtentatious luxury the 
Indian ladies catry to a very great 
exceſs. | 

They ſeldom. mix in company 
with the men, except at marriage- 
feaſts, 1 v1 19%) 

„The title of My Lady is given 
excluſively to the wives of counſel- 


lors of India. Kat at 
The ladies Very fond of rid- 
ing through the ſtreets of the town, 


in their carriages, in the evening. 
Formerly, when Batavia was in a 
more flouriſhing condition, they 


were accompanied by muſicians : 


but this js little cuſtomary at, pre- 


ſent, no more than rowing through 


the canals that interſect the .town 
in little pleaſure · boats; and the go- 
ing upon theſe parties, which are 
equally enlivened by muſic, was 
called orang lagen. 

_ © When I came to Batavia, there 
was a theatre there; but it was given 


up before my departure. 


* The. coaches uſed at Batavia 
ae ſmall and light. No one is re- 
ſtrained from eeping a carriage, 
but all are limited with reſpect to 
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its decoration'and painting. Theſe 
are ſcrupulouſly regulated, accord- 
ing to the reſpective ranks. Glaſs 
windows to coaches are alone al- 
lowed tothe members of the govern- 


ment, who have alſo the privilege 


of painting or gilding their carriages 
reeable to their own taſte. | 
“It is ordained, that a ſlave ſhall 
run before every wheel-carriage, 


with a ſtick in his hand, in order to 


give notice of its nearneſi, and pre- 


vent all accidents; for the ſtreets 


not being paved, the approach of 
the carnage cannot be otherwiſe 


 eafly perceived. 


„A yearly tax is paid tothe com- 
pany for keeping a carriage; but 
. moſt people hire one, at the rate of 


ſixty rix-dollars a month, of the li- 


cenſed ſtable-keepers, by whom the 
duty is paid. Counſellors of India, 
and a few others of the company's 
upper ſervants, are exempted from 
egi | 
« Sedan-chairs are not in uſe - 
here. , The ladies, however, ſome- 
times employ a conveyance, that 
is ſomewhat like them, and is called 
a norimon, | This is a kind of box, 
narrowerat the top than the bottom, 


and carried by a thick bamboo pole, 


faſtened over the top. They ſit in 
it, with their legs croſſed under them, 
and have then juſt room enough to 
ſit upright; without being ſeen.“ 


_—— — 
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| [From the firſt Volume of Travers, &c. by the DUKE DE Ia 


RocuerovcauLlT Ltaxncourt,] 


N T. America, or at leaſt in ſome 
ſtates of the union, no ſtages 

are ſuffered to travel on Sundays; 
is is the caſe in the ſtate of New 
Ih, Mr. Mac-Elroy and myſelf 


ſpent, therefore, the. morning in 
viſiting the ſociety called Shakers, 
who have formed a ſettlement, three 
or four miles from the inn, Had I 


not been indiſpoſed the preceding 


evenin 2s 


evening, I ſhould have ſeen them 
at work, and, by means of my con- 
tinual queries, might have obtained 
ſome accurate information concern- 
ing their origin, their regulation, the 
mode of huſbanding and diſtribut- 
ing the common wealth of the ſo- 
ciety, the manner of purchaſing 
eſtates, of recruiting and preſerving 
the ſociety, and eſpecially on its 
preſent ſtate. We were now oblig- 
ed to content ourſelves with view- 
ing their villages, the inſide of their 
houſes, their gardens, and their re- 
ligious worſhip, without any guide, 
and to reſt ſatisfied with what intel. 
ligence we could obtain from our 
landlord and another man, who ſaid 
that he was well acquainted with 
the ſociety. Ny Bega 

«As to their form of government, 
the ſociety is a republic, governed 
in a deſpotic manner. All the mem- 
bers work for the benefit of the ſo- 
ciety, which ſupplies them in clothes 
and victuals, under the direction of 
the chief elder, whom they elect, 
and whoſe power is unlimited. Sub- 
ordinate to him are inſpectors of all 
claſſes, inveſted with different de- 
grees of authority. The accounts 
reach him in a certain regular order 
and gradation; and in the ſame 
manner are his orders carried into 
effect. It would be high treaſon to 
addreſs the chief elder himſelf, un- 
leſs the addreſſer belongs to a claſs 
which enjoys this privilege ; in any 
other caſe this offence is ſeverely 
puniſhed, or cenſured, if it be com- 
mitted by a ſtranger, ignorant of 
this law. Marriage is prohibited in 
| this ſociety, which is recruited 
merely by proſelytes, who are, how- 
ever, far leſs numerous at preſent, 


than eighty years ago, when they 


firſt ſettled in this country, Married 
men and women are admitted into 


the ſociety, on condition that they 


renounce each other. They fre- 
quently bring their children with- 
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them, who in this caſe become 2 
common property of the ſociety. It 
ſometimes happens, that, in ſpite of 
the prohibition, the fl-ſh will have 
its way; but, in ſuch caſes, a ſe- 
vere, exemplary, and corporeal 
3 is inflicted on the of- 
tender; and this puniſhment is 
not mitigated, if they effect their 
eſcape to join in lawful wedlock, 
for, on their being apprehended, 
they are puniſhed with the ſame 
ſeverity as if they were not mar- 


ried. Although the members of 


this ſociety do not bind themſelves 
by vows, yet, in cloſe adherence to 
their tenets, men and women live 
in ſeparate apartments, though in 
the ſame houſe. The village con- 
tains four ſuch houſes; all the other 
buildings are ſtores or ſhops, in 
which all ſorts of trade and manu- 
factures are carried on. They 
make cloth, gauze, ſhoes, ſaddles, 


whips, nails, cabinet-work, in ſhort, 


every article which is ſure to find a 


ready market. They ſell their com- 


modities either here or in the neigh- 
bouring towns, The women per- 
form ſuch buſineſs as is generally 
allotted to their ſex, 
This frame of ſociety has at- 
tained, it ſhould ſeem, a high de- 
gree of perfection. The emulation 
among the members isuncommonly 
reat, and the ſociety poſſeſſes con- 
iderable property, the amount of 
which is, however, known to none 
but the chief elder, The Shakers 
are an honeſt, ver * 
e; they perform their engag 
— with 228 punctualitz, 
are excellent neighbours, faithful 
workmen, and very moderate in 
their prices. This is the whole 
ſtock of information which I have 
been able to collect on the abſurd 


ties and peculiarities of the Shakers. 


the form of theilt 
T can fpeak from 
On our 4. 

rival 


« In regard to 
religious worſhip, 
my own obſervation, 


rival they were already aſſembled in 
the place where they held their meet- 
ing. This is a hall, about ſeventy 
feet in length by forty-five or fifty 
in breadth, with eighteen windows, 
which light and a free circula- 
tion of air is procured,” At each 
end of the hall is a fre-place; 
benches are placed all along the 
walls, and ſome on the right of the 
fire · place. The doors, by which 
the men and women enter the hall, 
are in one of the long ſides. The 
inſide is overlaid with plaiſter of Pa- 
ris; the ornaments of wood, and 
window-frames, are painted light- 
blue, and the benches red. Who. 
ever could find room, ſat down; 
and the reſt, by far the greater part, 
were ſtanding. The chief elder was 
ſeated nearly in the centre, on a 
bench oppoſite the door, and a place 
between the two doors was affigned 
to our party, The moſt profound 
filence was obſerved. The men 
were drefſed in a blue coat, black 
waiſtcoat, and pantaloons of blue 
and white ſpotted cloth. The wo- 
men wore a long white gown, a 
blue petticoat, an apron of the ſame 
cloth of which the men's pantaloons 
were made, a large, ſquare, well- 
Plaited handkerchief, and 'a plain 
cap, tied under the chin, ſuch as 
the portereſſes of nunneries are ac- 
cuſtomed to wear. The hair of the 
men is combed ſtraight down ; the 
hats were all hung on nails. When 
1 man or a woman is tired of fit- 
ung, or wiſhes to make room for 
another member, they get up, and 
weir ſeat is occupied by others. 
"ery eye is fixed on the ground; 
every head is bent downward ; and 
ſtupidity is the characteriſtic feature 
ot every face. The women hold 
= their hand a blue and white hand- 
fü. liel, and they ſtood all, like 

* men, with their arms folded. 
The firſt act of divine ſervice 


* 
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laſted nearly half an hour: on a fig- 
nal of the chief elder, all the mem- 
bers preſent aroſe from their ſeats ; 
and men and women formed two 
diſtin rows oppoſite to each other, 
in form of a fan; the central point of 
which was occupied by the chief 
elder, ſtanding in the ſame place, 
where he was ſeated before; the 
rows opened towards the corners of 
the hall, and their poſition was ſtu- 
died in ſuch a degree, that they 
were long deliberating on the place, 
where they had to put their feet, be- 
fore they began to move. After a 
filence of ſeveral minutes obſerved 
in the ſame poſition, during which 
the hands and faces of many of the 
members were ſtrongly convulſed, 
and their knees and legs ſhook and 
trembled, the chief made another 
ſignal, without which nothing is 
done. They fell all on their knees, 
and aroſe again a few minutes after. 
The chief elder now commenced a 
chaunt, in which both the noſe and 
throat bore an equal ſhare, and 
which was confined within the com- 
paſs of four deep notes ; no words 
could be diſtinguiſhed. The whole 
meeting repeated the chaunt; and 
again ceaſed, on a fignal from the 
chief elder. After a ſhort ſilence, 


and upon another ſignal, the poſi- 


tion was changed, Men and wo- 
men, who are conſtantly ſeparate, 
drew up in nine or ten ranks, facing 
the chief elder, by whoſe fide two 
or three men and as many 'women, 
the elders of the ſociety, had taken 


their ſeats. The troop of women 


was disjoined from that of the men 
by a ſmall interval of one or two 
paces. I have omitted mentioning, 
that the men, previoufly to their 
drawing up in rank and file, pulled 
off their coats, which they hung up 
by their hats, and appeared in their 
ſhirt-ſleeves, tied with a black rib- 


band. The women changed not their 


dreſs, 


* 
- 
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dreſs. The chief elder commenced 
another chaunt, much the ſame as 
the former, accompanied by the 
elders, and the firſt part ſung by 
the women, which rendered it to- 
Jerably melodious. This chaunt 
was no ſooner begun, than the 
whole aſſembly ſtarted into a ſort of 
dance, made a ſpring and a bow 
forwards, a ſprin a4, a bow to the 
right, a ſpring and a bow backwards, 
a ſpring and a bow to the left, 
twelve ſprings and twelve bows for- 


Wards, and then began the ſame 
motions again, until the chief elder 


ceaſed to ſing, which is the ſignal 
of ſilence for the elders, and of im- 
mobility for the dancing members. 
The courteſies both of the men and 
women conſiſt in a genufleQion ; 
the head is bent downwards, the 


arms are open, and the feet advance 


with a ſort of light caper. The 
women make the ſame courteſies as 
the men, but they glide along ra- 
ther than caper. al theſe motions 
are made tp the tune, with a pre- 
cifion and exactneſs which would 
do honour to the beſt diſciplined 
regiment, When this ceremony is 


over, they firſt reſume their former 


ſition in rows, and afterwards 


their ſeals near the walls. The chief 


elder at times utters a few words, 
but they are unintelligible to a 
ſtranger. When all theſe different 
ſcenes have been acted, two women 
appear, each furniſhed withabroom, 
and ſweep firſt the place occupied 
dy the men, who draw up in cloſe 
order to make room for the ſweep- 
ers, and then that occupied by 


the women, which being done, the 


ſame courteſies, chaunts, and ca- 
pers, recommence again. The whole 


ſervice laſted about three hours. I. 


had armed myſelf with a ſufficient 
mare of patience, to wait the cloſe 
of the ceremony, in hopes that I 
mould be able to converſe either 
with the chief elder, or another 


member of the ſociety ; but in this 


from the chief elder the meeting 


ders. The women, after having 
covered their flat cap with a hat 


arms folded. 
days no ſtrangers obtain admittance 


kept in good or 


more, that what little J have ſeen of 


worſhip, the 
order, activity and good ſenle1n thelf 


was tranſplanted, t 
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I was diſappointed. Upon a ſignal 


was broken up; the members took 
their hats and ſticks, moved off two 
and two: and the chief elder fol- 
lowed, conducted by one of the el- 


equally flat, went out of the hall by 
a ſeparate door, and brought up 
the rear, at an equal ſtep, and their 


„ We were told, that they were 


going to dinner, but could not learn 
any farther particulars. On Sun- 


to their garden; we could only 
view it over the railings, and 
found, it was large, beautiful, and 

2 All the cul- 
nary plants, which are not wanted 
for their own conſumption, ſhoo! 
up into ſeed, of which they ſel 
conſiderable quantities. All their 
railings and d6ors are painted with 
as much care as in the beſt kept 
Engliſh-garden. The former tun 
along the ſtreets, to ſeparate them 
from the houſes. Neat little poſts, 
painted with equal care, mark the 
foot-way. The whole forms tlie 
neateſt, prettieſt, and moſt pleaſant - 
ſight, I ever ſaw, I repeat it once 


this ſociety is ſufficient to convince 
me, that, with the ytmoſt abſurdity 
in point of religious principles: 

Shakers unite Mic 


buſineſs, and uncommon abilities in 
the management of their affuits. 

« Among the ſiſters were ſome 
very handſome girls, but the major 
part were rather advanced in year» 
The number of young men 15 on 
paratively much greater. This 4 
ciety, which has nothing in c 
mon with the friends or quaber, 
ty-two years 
to Amer 


ago, from Englan ie 
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The firſt and principal ſettlement 


1784, and was ſucceeded by ano- 


# 


by an Engliſh officer. She died in 


— 
r = = = Rd 


ther, elected by the ſect, from an 
opinion, that, like her predeceſſor, 
ſhe is infallible and allied with the 
deity; ſhe reſides in Niſqueunja. 
The chief elders are her deputies in 


the different ſettlements.“ 


” 
A. 
4 
4 
| 
| 
| 


Coumon Traits of Craracrtr, State of EpucaTtion, uſeful 


al was formed in 1774, at Niſqueunia, 
1g in the ſtate. of New York, a few 
Dk miles above Albany.; ſince that time, 
0 one or two more have been iuſtituted. 
o- The chief leader of the ſect is a wo- 
el- man; the firſt was one Ann Lecoq, 
$- who, it is reported, had bcen kept 
- | 
by , 
up e 17 
elr 
ere INSTITUTIONS, and prevalent MANNER 
arn of NORTH AMERICA. | 
un- 
75 From the ſecond Volume of the ſame Work.] 
"ny x 
and HE traits of character com- 
and mon to all, are ardour for 
-uli- enterpriſe, courage, greedinels, and 
nted an advantageous opinion of them- 
hoo! elves, The title of the moſt en- 
ſel ligbtened nation of the whole world, 
heir which the committee of the houſe 
with of reprefentatives appointed to pro- 
kep! pole the anſwer of the hauſe to the 
run «dreſs of the preſident, in Decem- 
them ber 1796, has given to.the people 
zoſts, of the United States, will be of it- 
t the ſelf a proof of that good opinion 
s the hey have of themſelves, which I 
aſant ve a common characteriſtic, 
= clpecially if it be known with what 
e 


bour, and after what long diſcuſ- 
Fons, the houſe determined to make 
be ſacrificeof this ſ uperlative, with 
whiclythe modeſty qi the majority 
of the United States had not been 
embarraſſed. 1 quote this example 
45 the moſt ſtriking and the moſt 
"WMonal ; but, to tell the truth, al- 
wolt all the books printed in Ame- 
"2, and the individual converſa- 
ns of the Americans, ' furniſh 
Proofs of it daily. This character, 
uch none of thoſe, I believe, who 
2 cen America will deny to be 

it of the United States, is an ex- 


a 2 14 : my. " 
prey. proceeding from the 


knowledge of the war for independ- 


part made their fortune by their la- 


enjoy the eaſe and ſweets of life, 


United States, whoſe genius and 
: F 


4 — 
- - > -——_ 
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s among the INHABLTANTS 


newneſs of their eſtabliſhments, and 
will wear out in time. Their cou- 
rage will be more exceptionable 
ſtill to thoſe who have the ſlighteſt 


ency. Habituated to fatigue from 
their infancy, having for the moſt 


bour and their induſtry, fatigue and 
labour are not yet become repug- 
nant even to thoſe in the moſt eaty 
circumſtances; while they wiſh to 


they do not regard them as abſolute 
wants; they know how to diſpenſe 
with them, and to quit them and 
travel in the woods whenerer their 
intereſt requires it; they can for- 
get them, whenever a reverſe of 
tortune takes them away ; and they 
know how to run after fortune 
when ſhe eſcapes them; for, as I 
have often ſaid before, the deſire of 
riches is the ruling paſſion, and in- 
deed their only paiſion. 

The ridiculous aſſertion advan- 
ced by ſome writers, that the new 
world could not produce geniusand 
talents like the old, has been proved 
to be abſurd by the mere citation of 
the name of ſome inhabitants of the 


brilliant 


' 


— 
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brilliant talents would do honour to 
any country whatever; and it may 
be ſuppoſed that ſhe will produce 
others, Further, the American peo- 
ple are intelligent, eager to inveſti- 
gate, and difpoſed to inſtruction; 

many examples of men may be 
mentioned, who, without educa- 
tion, have invented and conſtructed 
works, particularly in mechanics, 
worthy of the beſt workmen in Eu- 
rope. It is nevertheleſs certain, that 
the number of men diſtinguiſhed for 


ſcience and literature there, is much 
. Teſs than in the nations of Europe, 


though, as. Mr. Morſe ſays in his 
Geography, there muſt be a reaſon 
for this difference : the means of in- 
ſtruction are leſs complete, and not 


ſo extenfive=—doubtleſs this is one 


reaſon ; but I regard it as only a ſe- 
condary cauſe; and that this ſtate 
of imperfection of the public edu- 


cation is itſelf only the conſequence 


of a cauſe of more general influence, 
I mean, that continual occupation of 
ting money, common to all or- 
ers and profeſſions. The ſtudy of 
the ſciences and of letters requires, 
to make much progreſs, that the 


mind ſhould be diſengaged from all 


other predominant employments; it 
demands the exertion of all our-fa- 
culties; and it is known, that the. 
paſſion for money is that, of all 
others, which keeps the moſt con. 
ſtant poſſeſſion of the mind bf him 
who is tainted with it, and that it 
renders the mind leſs ſuſceptible of 


all diſtra&ion, at leaſt from all other 


purſuits. 

«In Europe, where the cultiva- 
tion of the ſciences and of letters is 
the principal occupation of thoſe 
who dĩſtinguiſn themſelves in them, 
and is, for that reaſon, a particular 
order, it will be found that no pro- 
feſſion has furniſhed fewer learned 
and literary men than thoſe which 


employ the mind in calculations of 


this career, which the latter im 


loſs and gain; and in America it 
will be found that thoſe who have 
been, and thoſe who can now be 
reckoned among learned men, are, 
or were, by character or by ſitua- 
tion, the moſt exempt from this 
common diſpoſition of their fellow- 
citizens, x | 

„A better and more complete 
ſyſtem ofinſtruction than that which 
is now generally followed in the col 
leges of the United States, would 


{ 
{ 
| 
augment but little the number of 
men who give themſelves up to the 
ſciences and to letters, ſo long as f 
the manners of the people continue i 
to direct the defires and thoughts 
towards the acquirement of wealth, l 
The term of education in America n 
is too ſhort; a young man hardly 5 
arri ves at the age of ſixteen years ci 
before his parents are deſirous of d 
placing him in the counting-houſe th 
of a merchant, or in the office of a 01 
lawyer. He has not yet been able d 
to acquire at college that degree of 
inſtruction which would give him ne 
the means of refigning himſelf to rit 
the fciences and to letters, if he had wi 
a taſte for them. He foon loſes of 
every other idea than thoſe which the 
can prepare the way and hurry him it 
on to the acquiſition of a fortune; mi 
he ſees no other views in thoſe 2. boy 
round him, or in ſociety ; he ſets it t. 
his profits, and his whole confider- Sta 
ation is attached to ſucceſſes of this anc 
kind; how can he preſerve any © leds 
ther views? It fs therefore this ge. io f 
neral diſpoſition which oppoſes the that 
perfectability of the public inſtruc. theſ 
tion, which, of whatever kind ! depe 
might have been, could not have by 
n 


prevailed over the impatience 
rents to put their children into 

he road of acquiring riches, 

over that excluſive paſſion to follow 


with the milk from the 


their mothers. @ They 
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They complain in the United 
States, and doubtleſs with great rea- 
ſon, that a conſiderable number of 
American citizens, forgetful of the 
country to which they belong, are 
now arming privateers in France, 
for the purpoſe of taking American 
ſhips, which the French govern- 
ment deem lawful prizes; and theſe 
complaintsare certainly well-found- 
ed, fince there are but few greater 
crimes of which a citizen -can be 
guilty, But whence aroſe the prin- 
ciples of this horrid crime, if not 
from that paſſion ſo openly avowed 
in America, of getting money, and 
becoming rich—a paſſion which 
leads to an indifference about the 
means, when it has become ſo ge- 
neral. This is what makes ſociety 
connive at unjuſt payments, at frau- 
dulent bankruptcies, and encourages 
the lending of money at an enorm- 
ous intereſt, which the law con- 

ns. 

© This diſpoſition is natural to a 
new people, placed in a foreign ter- 
ntory, and under circumſtances 
which have afforded ſo many means 
of greedineſs. But it has, never- 
theleſs, the moſt pernicious effects ; 
it is no leſs repugnant with the im- 
minent dangers of benumbing the 
love of liberty. Time will reduce 
tots juſt bounds, and the United 

es will certainly take among the 
incient nations their rank in know- 
ledge and in the ſciences, as well as 
in power, But it is undubitable, 
_ the rapidity of the progreſs of 
F le important improvements yet 
*pend$ upon the ſpeed with which 
\ revolution ſhall be made in this 
nch of the national manners. 
[ have ſpoken of the inſuffici- 
vt the public inſtruction in the 
— — 
5 ve point 
8 the cauſe of that inſuſiciency 
in the manners which enforce 


it, there is no impropriety in max- 
ing the ſtate of it known. 

« The phy ſical or natural part of 
the education of the Americans is ex- 
cellent : left to themſelves from their 
tendereſt age, they are expoſed with- 
out precaution to the rigour of heat 
and cold, feet and legs bare, with 
few clothes. The children of the 
rich are not brought up much more 
tenderly than thoſe in leſs eaſy cir- 
cumſtances; in the country, they oft- 
en go twice a day to ſchools two or 
three miles diſtant from home, and 
alone, There are few American 
children who cannot ſwim boldly, 
and at ten years of age manage a gun 
and hunt, without meeting with an 
accident; and not one who does 
not ride with great courage, nor any 
who fear fatigue ; and the children 
in towns are not. brought 'up with 
more delicacy. This liberty given 
to children teachesthem to take care 
of themſelves ; and, bold as they 
are, they have the prudence to avoid 
dangers, which children brought up 
with much greater care would not 
avoid. They become ſtrong and 
enterpriſing men, whom no diffi- 
culties diſhearten, and produce , 
growing generation, which will be 
as invincible in its territory as that 
which preceded it proved itſelf to 


The inſtructive part of educa- 
tion. has not attained the ſame per- 
fection. I have faid, that in New 
England the free-ſchools were open 
to all the children; and that the 
laws, as well as the manners of the 
country, impoſed it upon the pa- 
rents as a duty almoſt indiſpenſable, 
to profit by the advantages of this 

ublic inſtitution, New England 
is ſtill the only part of the United 
States where theſe excellent eſta- 
bliſhments have taken place. But 
the obſtacles which hitherto and do 
ſill oppoſe ſimilar eſtabliſhments in 

; F 3 the 
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the other ſtates, will vaniſh, All 
the legiſlatures are already more or 
leſs ſtruck with the neceſſity of theſe 
inſtitutions: they perceive that the 
Itherty of the preſs, which has the 
er inſtruction for its object, 
oſes its advantages in proportion as 
fewer men are in a fituation to pro- 
fit by it; and that the ſame ſpirit 
which firſt recogniſed the liberty of 
the preſs as a ſacred right of the in- 
habitants of the United States, im- 
pores upon her governments the 
duty of increaſing, as much as poſ- 
' fible, the number of thoſe to whom 
it may be uſeful. Inthe free-ſchools 
are taught reading, writing, and ar- 
ithmetic, together with the princi- 
ples of religion and morality, Be- 
fides theſe, there are academies and 
colleges in yarious parts of the dif- 
ferent ſtates. The academies are 
what are generally meant in France 
by boarding-ſchools or ſmall col- 
leges ; and the colleges are what are 
ſo called there, or rather what are 
called in England univerſities. They 
are the laſt ſtage of education; it is 
in theſe colleges that what are called 
in- America the higher ſciences are 
taught, ahd degrees conferred, &c. 
«© The education of youth in A- 
merica is modelled after that of 
England; and I have been told, by 
well-informed Englithmen, that it 
is a bad copy of a bad original. 
In the American ſchools, the 
inſtruction in Latin is ſeldom ex- 
tended further than the firſt claſſic 
authorg—Cordery, Eraſmus, Ovid, 
and ſorge orations of Cicero, are 
almoſt all the books which are read 
in thecd. Virgil and Horace are 
read in the colleges, but a very little 
of them, The Roman ' hiſtorians, 
as Titus Livius, and Tacitus, are 
feldom uſed there. Suetonius, Eu- 
tropius, and Cornelius Nepos, are 
preferred, and the laſt is one of the 
beſt authors which are put into the 


1 
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hands of youth. Greek is but little 
taught; and the New Teſtament is 
generally the ne plus ultra of in- 
ſtruction in this language, if Homer 
be excepted, which is read in the 
high claſſes of ſome colleges. But 
the Greek tragedies, and the come- 
dies of the celebrated Latin author 
Terence, and even the eaſieſt poets, 
and almoſt as famous, ſuch as Piu- 
dar, Anacreon, Heſiod, and Theo- 
critus, are not read there. As to mote 
modern authors, ſuch as Plutarch, 
Lucian, &c. the ſtudents know no- 
thing more of them than what cu- 
riofityanda love of inſtruction, very 
rare among them, may enable them 


to know, by the tranſlations of them 
which they procure. The Orations r 
are the only work of Cicero taught ti 
in the academies or in the colleges, ir 
at leaſt entirely, and in the original 
language. His Offices, his Tuſcu- f 
lan, his Dialogues, his Tracts upon p: 
the Laws, upon Friendſhip, and ar 
upon Oratory, are not read, or fel- N 
dom ſo at leaſt otherwiſe than by Te 
tranſlations, lac 
„The Elements of Euclid, and tay 
the Firſt Principles of Conic Sec- is | 
tions, are the complement of ma- ph 
thematical inſtruction. The me- ( 
chanics, hydroſtatics, and bydrau- dec 
lics, are taught atter the works of but 
Nicholſon, oftener after thoſe of mar 
Ferguſſon, and the moſt ofteneratter I 
thoſe: of Enfield. The name 0 but 
Newton is revered in America, and tend 
where can it not be ſo? But h ele 
works are little taught, and too lit. the! 


tle time is allowed for them to 
generally comprehended. , 

„ The few practical inſtructions 
which are given in ſome particular 
ſchools upor the manner of finding 
the height of the fan, for the pur- 
poſe of knowing the longitade, . 
cepted, there is hardly any oe 
branch of this ſpecies of * 
tion cultivated in any of tle cone, 


« 
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of the United States; and the very 
ſmall number. of mariners who wiſh 
to be inſtructed only in the practice 
of taking obſervations for comput- 
ing the longitade, cannot find any 
means of doing it in America, and 
areinduced to {earch forthisinform- 
dation in England. Yet the tonnage 
of American veſſels, navigatingevery 
ſea in the world, may be eſtimated 
lor ſome vears paſt at ſeven hundred 
thouſand tons annually 5 and im- 
provements in navigation are the 
certain means of augmenting the 
profits ariſing from tue commerce 
of tho ſeas. £2, 

„There are in moſt of the col- 
leges ſome philoſophical inſtru- 
ments, of various degrees of perfec- 
non; and the youth receive more 
inſtruction in experimental philoſo- 
phy than in the more exact ſciences. 
do not believe that there is any 
particular profeſſor in chemiſtry in 
any other colleges than in thoſe of 
New York, Prince's-town in New 
Jerſey, and at Cambridge in Maſ- 
lachuſet:s, The little which is 
taught ofthis ſcience inotherplaces, 
5 by profeſſors who teach philoſo- 
Phy aud mathematics together. 

* I will not take upon myſelf to 
decide upon medical inſtruction, 
but J have been informed that in 
many colleges it is excellent ; and 

believe it may. not be doubted 
but that this excellence will ex- 
tend over all America; and if we 
ele, that in a country where 
the love of money is ſo predomi- 
8 proſeſſion which procures 
Me mat} of it by the extenſion of ac- 
Mamane, which captivates with- 
out adlorving the whole mind in 
ys muſt produce many well- 
— men; and it will be eaſy 
oe to deduce the reaſons 
by ie claſs of medicine produces 
1 merica more learned men of 
aol all kinds than all the others, 


and why the ſcience of medicine is 
better, longer, and more complete- 
ly taught, 

The ſtudy of theology is very 
confined in the American colleges, 
but I do not pretend to repreſent 
the total want of this inſtruction as 

an injury. | | 

&©« But the ſtudy of common right, 
of the municipal laws, of thoſe of 
particular ſtates, or of the United 
States, make no part of the tuſtruc- 
tion received in the colleges. This 
circumſtance excites aſtoniſhment, 
ina OT where each individual 
ma aſpire to become a legiſlator, 
and whrreevery one, as an elector, 
ought to be capable of judging him- 
ſelt the qualifications and conduct 
of the candidates, the acts and or- 
di nances of government, and where, 
above all, he ought to Know his 
duties, in order to fulfil them, 

It is not lefs extraordinary, that 
the hiſtory of the United States; of 
their revolution, of the events which 
preceded and forced it; ofthe obſta- 
cles of tiver nature which they had 
to overcome; of theſacrificesof eaſe, 
of the money and blood of their fel. 
low-citizens whichtheF had to make; 
of the mutual ſuccours which the 
different ſtates afforded in theſe im- 
portant and perilous circumſtances, 
ſhould not be taught in the colleges 
or academies of America, where the 
hiſtory of England is the only mo- 
dern one which the youth” read, 
Liberty is dearer to thoſe who know 
how much it coſt to obtain it; and 
in a free country, the love of liber- 
ty, obedience to the laws, and re- 
ſpect for the conſtitution, are the 
baſis of public morals. The hiſtory 
of every people who have fought. 
for their liberty, abounds in traits 
of devotedneſs, of courage, and of 
difintereftednefs, in which that of 
the American war is very fertile. 
The tranſmiſſion to poſterity of the 

F 3. names 
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names of thoſe who have honoured 


the American revolution, not only 
in the higheſt offices, but alſo in in- 
ferior ſtations, is a ſacred duty of 
the governments, and that can ne- 
ver be completely fulfilled, but by 


inculcating it in the public ſchools. 


Can it be feared leſt this kind of in- 
ſtruction ſhould have the effect of 
eternaliſing the antipathy or prefer- 
ence of the American nation to ſuch 
or ſuch European nation? No; it 
would only prolong the ſweet re- 
membrance of the acquiſition of li- 
berty, and this remembrance is the 
peculiar property of youth and of 
future ages. This remembrance is 


the hiſtory of the United States: 
their citizens cannot neglect mak- 


ing themſelves familiar with theſe 

t events, without committingan 
fury ; and, I will ſay further, 
without incurring the ſhame of be- 
ing ignorant of what it is the firſt 
duty of every man belonging to a 
free people to know. But this re- 
membrance cannot engage them in 
any fteps contrary tothe duties of a 


moral and wiſe 1 it confirms 


them in the reſolution of _—— 
themſelves for ever independent o 
any foreign nation; and it leaves on 


the minds of the Americans imprel- - 


fions of ſatisfaction and of pride, 


which, when they become united . 


with a ſound and enlightened mo- 

rality, are the embrios of private 

and public virtues. _ 

In the courſe of my journal. 
ave had occaſion to ſpeak of learn- 

ed ſocieties. They are ſufficiently 


. numerous in Americaz but, as I 


have obſerved, they are not direct- 
ed in a manner which can make 
them of that degree. of utility of 
which they are capable, and of 
which America ſtands ſo much in 


need. Theſe ſocieties are not aſſi- 


duouſſy attended by their members; 
and this wugonvenience belongs to 


* 


* 


The medical ſociety of New York 


dant enough to reimburſe the editor 


- was certainly for America one 0! 


that general cauſe, that conſtant ap. 
plication to gain ſo dear to them 
that it leaves no leiſure for any other, 

There are ſome medical ſoci- 
eties eſtabliſhed in America which 
are more diligently attended, where 
ſome obſervations are made, though 
perhaps leſs perfect, and with leſs 
aſſiduity, than might he deſired, 


appears to be that which applies it- 
ſelf with the greateſt diligence to 
the cultivation of thoſe branches of 
knowledge conſonant to its inſtitu. 
tion, For ſome time this ſociety 
has continued to publiſh monthly a 
kind of journal, filied with uſeful 
and intereſting tracts. 

« Befides this, there is not any 
uſeful journal or periodical work 
publiſhed in America of any im- 
Portance; there was one publiſhed 
during four years at Philadelphia, 
under the title of the American Mu- 
ſeum, really intereſting, on account 
of ſome pieces which it contained 
upon olitics, literature, ſome ex. 
tracts — good Engliſh works, and 
far the details which it gave of the 
the principal matters relative !0 
commerce and navigation, and 0 
the adminiſtration of the United 
States. This journal ceaſed to ap- 
pear in 1792, becauſe the ſubſcrip- 
tions for it had ceaſed to be abu. 


for the expenſes attending it, Tis 


the moſt intereſting works worth 
of ſupport ; but reading bas bith*- 
to been the occupation of only a fe- 
Americans, and that of politic 
pamphlets, or rather thoſe of part 
engages the attention of the gu. 
part of thoſe few: ſo that u rs 
there are in the cities, and even! 
the villages of the United — 
more printing: offices in proper, 
than in any city in Europe, Go 5 


there are principally ep ; ſome 


. 
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ſome books of religion, ſermons, 


ſome claſſical books, ſome geogra- 


po dictionaries, 2 reprinting 
ngliſh works, and, above all, upon 
a great number of newſpapers. Ma- 
ny works of merit, however, had. 
their birth in America; ſuch as 


. the Hiſtory of the Revolution of the 


United States, and that of South 
Carolina, by Dr. Ramſay, of Charleſ- 
ton; the hiſtories of certain ſtates, a- 
_ whichthatof New Hampſhire, 
by Dr. Belknap, of Boſton, holds a 
diſtinguiſhed rank; the American 
1 which, though part- 
ly extracted from the Engliſh En- 
cyclopedia, has a great num- 
ber of original articles, and is a 
work of great utility; in ſliort, there 
are many other tracts, general or 
particular, upon the United States, 
and doubtleſs many which, while I 
did not name, I did not intend to 
exclude, any farther than I was not 
acquainted with them, or which had 
eſcaped my memory. I have not 
included in this liſt the Defence of 
the American Conſtitution, by John 
Adams; the Obſervations upon Vir- 
gina, by Mr, Jefferſon ; the Letters 
of General Waſhington during the 
War it is becauſe I ſpeak here on- 
ly of the employment of the Ameri- 
can pros, and that theſe celebrat- 
works were printed originally i 

England. 5 | 1 f « 
, * Numerous as the newspapers 
in America may be, they do not 
"upply the want of journals, or pe- 
nodical publications. Few foreign 
political articles of moment find a 

ace in them; indeed they are no- 
thing more, at leaſt, in the larger 
8 than the Camp Liſt, or the 

-ommon Advertiſer, in which par- 
= attack each other, and deal out 

candal; and as it often happens, 
when the parties arrive at a certain 
point of exaltation, the moſt vehe- 
Ment are thoſe who find the moſt 


ſubſcribers, even among thoſe who. 


lame them moſt. 

In the debates of congreſs, _ 
ſpeeches full of reaſon, drawn from 
a knowledge of things, and remark - 
able for good logic, are often heard; 
indeed there are but few men there 
who ſpeak upon ſubjects which they 
do not underſtand, It is alſo ſaid, 
but I am not capable of deciding, 
that the members there expreſs them- 
ſelves in the beſt langoage. But 
prolixity is, in ſome meaſure, the 
common fault of American ora- 
tors, who, like the writers of the 
new world, are not deſirous of leav- 


ing any thing to be interpreted by 


the underſtandings of their auditors 
or readers. AMES 

% The moſt common vice of the 
inferior claſs of the American 2255 
ple, is drunkenneſs. The uſe which 
they make of ſpirituous liquors, in 
preference to thoſe of beer, cyder, 
and wine, greatly aids this diſpoſi - 
tion, This excepted, there are, 
without doubt, fewer crimes com- 
mitted in America than among an 
equal number of people in Europe; 
and the cauſe of it may be found in 
the eaſy circumſtances of the peo- 
ple, the firſt ſource of the morality 
of nations. Aſſaſſinations are not 
unknown there, but they are very 
rare; and thefts, eſpecially in the 
country, are not frequent, though 
public confidence be the only ſafe - 

uard of property. They are, as in 
— more frequent in cities, 
and for the ſame reaſon. 

« The crime of counterfeitin 
bank-bills is pretty common, an 
becomes more ſo every year. This 
offence is alſo frequent in thoſe ' 


countries where bank-notes paſs as 


the current money; it is alſo, with- 
out doubt, the moſt dangerous to 
the public confidence. On this ac- 
count there are men in America, 
humane in other reſpects, who con- 

F4. tend 
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tend that the puniſhment of death 
ought to be inflifted upon thoſe 


who have been pronounced guilty | 


of counter{eiting the legal currency, 
But independently of every conſi- 
_ qeration of conveniency, or even 
of right, to inflict the pain of death, 
there is, in this opinion, more of 
olitical reſentment than of exact 
juſtice. If ſevere laws were made, 
and rigorouſly executed, to prevent 
fraudulent tranſactions from be- 
coming io often the means of accu- 
mulating riches, and which, at the 
ſame time, ſhould have a ſufficient 
influence upon the manners of the 
people, as to qeſtroy that reſpect 
and high confideration, which is 
too often paid to men merely be- 
cauſe they are opulent, they would 
certainly reduce the number of 
crimes more than the ſear of death, 
which experience proves to have 
but little effect in this reſpect. 
. « Tf have been ſeverely exact 
in repreſenting exceſſive avidity of 
becoming rich as the common cha- 
facteriſtic of the American people, 
and eſpeciallv in the inhabitants of 
cities, I ſhall be as exactly juſt in 
adding that this diſpoſition does not 
hutry them on to avarice. With- 
out being profuſe, of forgetting the 
Intereſt of their families, they know 
how to be at proper times expen- 
five, even with oftentation ; and 
they do not refuſe to afliſt the un- 
fortunate, when proper opportuni- 
ties for it occu. The unfortunate 
ſufferers by the fires at Charleſton 
and Savannah, and by the dreadfu] 
diſeaſe which rage! at Philadelphia 
and New York, &c. &c. have been 
relieved by the abundant ſubſcrip- 
tions of the citizens of almoſt all the 
American towns where thoſe diſaſ- 
ters did not take place; and it is 
certainly the duty of a Frenchman 
to do homage to that generoſity ſo 


- % 


liberally extended totheunfortunate 
inhabitants of the French iſlands, 
whom burnings and the threats 
of death had thrown deſtitute upon 
the ſhores of America. Though l 
have taken great pains to procure a 
particular” account of the amount 
of theſe ſacconrs given by almoſt 
all the American towns to theſe un- 
fortunate-people, I have only been 
able to obtain it in part, and have 
conſigned the account to the ar- 
chives of the town where | have 
been able to collect them, and ſhould 
have been glad tothave been able to 
have preſented the ſtate with the 
grateful thanks of my countrymen: 
do not doubt but the total of theſe 
benefaions is more thantwo hun- 
dred thouſand dollars; and I do not 
include in this ſum the relief aiford- 
ed by individuals to individuals of- 
fered-with ſincerity, a feeling ſor 
misfortune, and 1 may add, wit" 
fraternal affection. The wants of 
theſe French coloniſts, driven from 
their country, and deſpoiled by bat. 
barity, were ſooner felt, ſouner ſuc. 
coured in the towns of the United 
States, where theſe unfortuna'e vIC- 
tiins artived, than expreſſed by them- 
ſelves; and theſe ſuccours have 
hardly had any other term applied 
to them than recefaries ; theſe ſu- 
ferers ſtill abide, and have continue 
ed to abide, in ſome of the towns 
during the laſt four years. 1 know 
examples of: whole faini.ies being 
admitted for two years to the int 
macy.und comforts of Ame 1can it 
milies 1 have alfo known ſome 
to whom houſes have been i 
of which the expenſes have becn 
defrave:l, and who would {til} re 
ceive the ſame hoſpitality, it they 
themſelves had not refuſed to prot 
by theſe kindneſſes any longer 
know maſters of boarding-10u'& 


who, learning that theſ: 2 
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gueſts quitted their houſes, becauſe 
the ſmallneſs of the ſum of money 
| which, they were able to; ſave in 
| their flight was not ſuthcient to de- 
| fray their expenſes, have cordially 
ſolicited their further abode with 
them as friends, and have at length 
f prevailed over their delicacy to ac- 
cept the offered kindneſs. I know 


1 Frenchmen who having had a great 
6 diſtance totravel before they arrived 
0 at a convenient port, from hence 
e they could depart for their own coun- 


try, have been with their families 
lodged and nouriſhed gratuitoully, 
becauſe they were Frenchmen and 
unfortunate. Similar examples a- 
bound, and certainly ſo many oftheſe 
ſacts are greatly honourable both to 
the nation, and to the individuals to 
whoſe. beneficence they belong. 
« Every private individual 1n all 
the United States of America, has 
an entire liberty of conſcience ; and 
almoſt all the religions known in 
Europe are thoſe. of the ſectaries 
there, But there are ſome ſtates 
where the, conſtitution requires of 
every citizen entering upon the le- 
gilative or executive function, to 
ſwear „ that he believes in one 
God, in the future rewards and pu- 
niſhments of another life, in- the 
lolineſs of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, and that he profeſſes the pro- 
teſtant religion.” In ſhort, with 
individuale, and even with ſome ſo- 
(ieties, religion is one of the objects 
wich occupies the leaſt of the at- 
tention of the American people; 
and it is affirmed that in thoſe ſtates 
where preſpy terianiſm has pre ſerv- 
ed the moſt of apprarance, of juflu- 
fence, and of rigiuny, it is exerciſed 
in general only tor the fake of form. 
8 There are in almoſt all the towns 
ot America, at leaſt in the princi- 
pal cities of the ſtares, ſocieties for 
i2riculture, ſocieties for the encou- 
ſagement of arts, and for the forin- 


ation and. maintenance of public 
libraries; theſe lait excepted, few 
among them attain the end propo- 
ſed, aud but few of them can be 


able to attain it in the preſent ſtate 


of America. The expenſes which 
theſe laſt ſocieties incur in ſmall 
pamphlets, are paid by voluntary 
ſubicription, in which the inhabi- 
rants of the United States, in eaſy 
circumſtances, are more liberal 
when the public good is the object 
of them, than they are in beſtowiug 
their time in beading ahem. 

There are alſo a conſiderable 
number of charitable ſocieties, ſome 
of which are marine ſocieties, whoſe 
purpoſe is, in ſome tob ns, to pro- 
vide a {ubliſtence for the wives and 
children of captains, or maſters, 
who die at ſea; or for providing 


- aſſiſtance to all veſſels wrecked up- 


on their coaſts. There are alſo ſo- 
cieties for the aſiiſtance of emi- 
grants; that is to ſay, for aſſiſting 
with advice and ſucc;urs thoſe 
ſtrangers who arrive from Europe, 
with an intention of eſtablithing 
themſelves in America. Others 
ſabſcribe for the ſupport of hoſpi- 
tals and ichools, and for the diſtri- 
bution. of proper medicines: there 
are ſome for the purpoſe. of ameli - 
orating the ſituation of priſoners; 
ſome alſo for the civiliſation of the 
Indians: and, laſtly, others unite 
themſclves for the purpoſ- of acce- 
lerating in America the epoch of 
the deſtruction of flavery,. In all 
theſe different charitable ſocieties, 
compoſed of men of all clages, ot 
all profefions, and of all religions, 
there is 20t one in which: ſome of 
the people called quakeis are not to 
be found ; they are the agents of a 
great many of them, and of fome 
they are the promoters and almoſt 
the oniy members; ſuch. as thoſe 
who have the liberty of the negroes 


for their object. 
os Without 
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Without becoming on this ac- 
count an extravagant enthuſiaſt of 
the quakers, it is impoſſible not to 
remark, that in every place where 
any beneficent plan is formed for the 
good of humanity, there they are al- 
ways ready viſitors. They are per- 
haps, as is ſaid of them, as much 
engaged in the occupation of amafſ- 
ing riches, as thoſe who do not be- 
Jong to their ſociety ; but grantin 
It to be fo, this does not — 
them from applying themſelves, 
upon every occaſion, to acts of 
kindneſs and beneficence. Their 
tenets, their principles, and their 
hws, rigorouſly preſcribe this du- 
ty; and their conſtant inſpection 
over their ſocieties inures them to 
it. And though there may be hy- 
pocrites among them, which is un- 
fair to preſume, this pretended hy- 
pocriſy, which would be a vice in 
thoſe whom it might ſway, ought 
et to be reſpected, ſince the good 


which may reſult from it, may cauſe 


it to be turned to the public advan- 
tage, and would even become a 
credit to their ſociety. There muſt, 
withoutdoubt, be found among the 

eat number of members of their 
communion, ſome bad men, but 
they cannot be notoriouſly ſo with- 
out being excluded the ſociety, If 
there be among the American citi. 
zens ſome quakers whom falſe or 
hazardous fpeculations have drawn 
into proceedings which delicacy and 

uity condemn, their number is 
but ſmall ; and the quantity of qua. 
kers engaged in commerce is nearly 


. equal to that of the men who com- 


oſe their whole ſociety. Their 
private manners are regular and 
ure, and the luxury of thoſe who 
- reſign themſelves the moſt to it, 


does not exceed the eaſe and conve- 
niences of life. The courts of juſ- 


tice are never engaged in deciding 
the differences wlych take place 


among them, and the number of 
law-ſuits between the quakers and 
other citizens is but ſmall, in com- 
pariſon df their-maltitude, and the 
quantity of their property. Sub- 
miſſive to the laws of the country 
where they live, no-ſtate, whatever 
its conſtitution may be, has more 
== and more faithful ſubjects. 
heir wiſhes for the freedom of 
flaves, and theirefforts to haſten the 
period of its accompliſhment, has 
created them violent and irrecon- 
cileable enemies in every part of 
the world. It may be, that the ex- 
alted zeal of ſome individuals may 
have drawn them beyond the bounds 
of a Juſt convenience, and from a 
well-digeſted prudence, and thoſe 
are certainly blameable. But have 
they ever been even accuſed of har- 
ing excitedthe negroes to rebellion? 
It has been by pleading and petiti- 
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oning for them, as unhappy beings „ 
and as men; it has been by riſing er 
againſt ſlavery that they have ſhown w 
themſelves their friends; and the th 
quakers are not the firſt men in pe 
whom a deſire to diſſipate errors we 
and to procure redreſs for the in- to 
Jured has produced hatreds and even th: 
perſecutions, en: 
Perhaps it may be delicate to a f 
diſcuſs the queſtion of negroſlavery, ab] 
at a period when ſo many crimes doe 
and ſo many unparalleled atrocities lea 
have been committed under the pre- the 
text of their emancipation ; whence wat 
ſo many miſeries, either irre media. ing 
ble, or at leaſt difficult to repalt, thai 
have reſulted to the ſtate, to pro- hoy 
rietors, and to the negroes them- muc 
elves, This queſtion however » and 
foreign to my ſubject. But the dare 
quakers had no hand in cauſing - 


theſe calamities; and their adbe- 
rence to the cauſe of ſuffering hu- 
manity, and their frequent pen 
tions in favour of the negſoes, 1 
them honour, as well as the a. 


lance, as citizens, in executing the 
laws which are favourable to this 
claſs of men. How honourable to 
them are thoſe perſevering cares 
and aſſiduous attentions to the hoſ- 


expoſe themſelves to the danger of 
catching the dreadful yellow fever 
when it appears! I am ſpeakinꝑ of 
them as citizens, without any regard 
to their opinions, to their rules and 
orders, or to the auſterity of their 
manners; in this reſpect, I believe 
that a nation which has really at 
heart the good of mankind, cannot 
have better or more uſeful ſubjects. 
« The inferior claſſes of work- 
men, down to thoſe who labour in 
the ports, do not appear to me to 
be ſo ruſtic in America as they ge- 
nerally do in the 'old world. The 
reaſon of this is, without doubt, 
that they are treated with more ci- 
vility, and conſidered by thoſe who 
employ them as free men with 
whom they have contracted, rather 
than as workmen, whom they com- 
pel to labour, They are like the 
workmen of every claſs, both in 
town and country, much better paid 
than in Europe, by which they are 
enabled to live w There is not 


able hut in the midſt of woods, who 

not eat meat twice a day at 
leaſt, and drink tea and coffee; and 
there is not one who drinks pure 


ing a chicken in the pot,“ is more 
than accompliſhed in America, The 
opkeeper and the artiſan live 
much better here than in Europe ; 
and the table of a family, in eaſy 
drcumſtances, living upon their 
. is not better ſerved in 
ugland and France, than a great 
many of thoſe of tailors, hair · dreſſ- 
15 &c. of Philadelphia, of New 
—_ of all other large towns in 


* 


pitals and priſons, in which they 


a family, even in the moſt miſer- 


water; the proverbial wiſh of hav- 
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«© Though there be no diſtincti- 
ons acknowledged by the law in the 
United States, fortune, and the na- 
ture of profeſſions form different 
claſſes. The merchants, thelawyers, 
the land-owners, who do not culti- 
vate their land themſelves (and the 
number, which is ſmall from the 
ſtate of Delaware to the north, is 
great in the ſtates of the ſouth), the 
phyſicians, and the clergy, form 
the firſt claſs. The inferior mer- 
chants, the farmers, and the arti- 
ſans, may be included in the ſe- 
cond; and the third claſs is com- 

ſed of workmen, who let them- 
ſelves by the day, by the month, &ec, 

« In balls, concerts, and public 
amuſements, theſe claſſes do not 
mix; and yet, except the labourer 
in ports, and the common failor, 
every one calls himſelf, and is call- 
ed by others, a gentleman; a ſmall . 
fortune is ſufficient for the aſſump. 
tion of this title, as it carries men from 
one claſs to another. They deceive 
themſelves very much who think 
that pure republican manners pre- 
vail in America. , 

„% The white American, by a 
pride which cannot be blamed, and 
which proceeds from the negroes 
being generally 7 in the ſer- 
vice, is aſhamed of the ſituation of 
a domeſtic; ſo that there cannot be 
reckoned throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the United States, twenty 
native Americans in the ſtate of do- 
meſtic ſervants. The claſs of do- 
meſtics in America is compoſed of 
poor prieſts, Germans, and of ne- 


groes and mulattoes; and as ſoon ag 


the firſt have acquired a little mo- 
ney, they quit that ſtation, regarded 
with a ſort of contempt, and eſta- 
bliſh-themſelves upon land, which 
they clear and till, or in a ſmall 
trade. In ſhort, they become in- 
dependent of a maſter. Hence it 
may eaſily be inferred, that good 

ſervants 


ſervants are not readily found in 
America. | 

+ The prejudice which cauſes the 
men in America to have ſo great a 
repugnance to the ſtate of domeſtic 
ſervitude, does not influence the 
vomen in the ſame degree; nothing 
is more common than to ſee young 
women of good families, in the ſitu- 
ation of ſervants, during the firſt 
years of their youth. Even their 


parentsengage them in this ſituation 


without ſhocking any idea. I have 
been told by M. de Faubonne, a 
Frenchman, ſormerly a captain in 
the regiment of Auvergne (and 
whom the pride of independence in- 
duced to take up the bulineſs of a 
gardener for the ſupport of his fa- 
-mily; though he was forty- ſix vears 
of age), that he bad had in his ſer- 
vice, i maid-ſervant, the niece of 
the mayor of the city of Ne York, 
a voung woman very honeſt, and 
well brought up. Sunilar examples 
are very common. pada 

' % Jnacountry-which has belong 
ed to England for a long time, of 
which the moſt numerous and near- 
eſt connections are vet with Eng- 
land, and which carries on with 
England almoſt all its commerce, 
'the manners of the people muſt ne- 
ceflarily refemble, in a great degree, 
thoſe of England. To the Ameri- 
can manners particularly, thoſe re- 
lative to living are the ſame as in 
the provinces of England. As to 
the dreſs, the Englith- faſhious are 
as faithfully copied, as the ſending 
of merchandiſe ſrom Fngland, and 
the tradition of tailors and mantua- 
makers will admit of. The diſtribu- 
tion of the apartments in their houſes 
is like that of England, the furni- 
ture is Engliſh, the town-carriages 
are either Engliſh, or in the Eng- 


lim taſte z and it is no ſmall merit 


among the faſhionable world to have 
a coach newly arrived from Lon- 
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pleaſure of the day, and which it is, 


-wealth there is the only diſtinction. 


don, and of the neweſt faſhion, 
The cookery is Engliſh, and, as in 
England, after dinner, which is not 
very long, the ladies withdraw, and 
give place to drinking of wine in 

ull bumpers, the: moſt prominent 


conſequently, very natural to 
long as late as poſſible. 
„There are great dinners, nu- 
merous tea-parties, invited a long 
time in advance, but no ſocieties, 
So that theſe tea-afſemblies are every 
where a fund of amuſement for the 
ladies. Balls and plays are mnch 
frequented. It is generally under- 
ſtood that theſe kinds of diſſipation 
belong only to the towns, and par- 
ticularly to large cities. Luxury is 
very high there, eſpecially at New 
York and Philadelphia, and makes 
.a dangerous progreſs every year; 
but eafily to be conceived, ſince 
luxury is, in ſome degree, the te- 
preſentation of riches, and that 


pro- 


There are ſome perſons who 


ſurpaſs their neighbours, already bay 
far advanced, in luxury; theſe in- oft 
jure the manners of the country, = 

de 


but while the people cenſure, they 


purſue thefe ſeductive paths; and Whe 
frequent and ſumptuous dinners are of g 
held in as high conſideration in the « 
new as in the old world; and this a lib 
cuſtom has its advantage very often. wou 
It has, been ſeen that this confider- Out ; 
ation has raiſed to the place of tec. and 
porary preſident of the ſenate of the of th 
United States, a man who was nal in fly 
eſteemed by any of thoſe who elec of lid 
ed him, or by any other, either fel in Fr 
his talents, his qualities, or for ls Men | 
character. but he entertained his lar fr, 
friends with ſumptuous dinners. la 10 pl, 
the other towns, aud eſpecially in mg. 
the country, luxury is lets prove” ey! 
lent, but it continually 0 * 
| 1 "te 
and often oat of proportion * 


wealth, « The 
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« The women every where poſ- 
ſeſs, in the higheſt degree, the do- 
meſtic virtues, and all others ; they 
have more ſweetneſs, more good- 
neſs, at leaſt as much courage, but 
more ſenſibilitv, than the mey. 
Good wives, and good mothers, 
their huſbands and their children 
engage their whole attention ; and 
their houſehold affairs occupy ail 
their time and all their cares; deſ- 
tined by the manners of their coun- 
try to this domeſtic life, their edu- 
cation in other reſpects is too much 
neglected. They are amiable by 
their qualities and their natural diſ- 
polition, but there are very few a- 
mong them who are ſo from any 
acquired accompliſhments. What 
they eſteem to be virtue in wives is 
the virtue of the whole ſex; and if 
in the United States malice may 
throw out her ſuſpic ion upon twen- 


y, there are certainly not above ten 


of them who can be accuſed juſtly, 
and all the reſt treat theſe with great 
ngour, I have heard ſome huſ- 
lands complain, that the urgency 
of their wives makes this irreproach- 
ible virtue coſt them dear. But 
Where in the world is there a place 
where evil is not ſuund by the fide 
vt good? 

The young women bere enjoy 
aliberty, which-to French manders 
would apptar diſorderly; they go 
dat aloue, walk with young men, 
and depart from them with the reſt 
of the company in large aſſeniblics; 
in ſhort, they enjoy tha ſame degree 
of liberty which married women do 
in France, and which married wo- 
men here do not take. But they are 
ter ſtcom abuſi ng it; they endeavour 
io pleaſe, and the unmarried wo- 
— defire to obtain buſhands, and 

i know that they ſhali not ſuc- 
dif their conduct becomes ſuſ- 
Red. Sometimes they are abuſed 
be men who deceive them, but 


[03]. 


then they add not to the misfortune 
of having engaged their hearts to a 
cruel man the regret of deſerving it, 
which might give them remorſe. 
When they have obtained a huſband, 
thev love him, becauſe he is their 
huſband, and becauſe they have 
not an idea that they can do other- 
wile; they revere cuſton by a kind 
of (tate religion, which never varies. 
« I do not know. whether there 
be many badly-managed families in 
America; but none appear ſo, 
though indeed they do not bear the 
image of the moſt deſiteable happi- 
neſs. In the inferior claſſes of ſo- 
ciety, where the manners of the wo- 
men areas exempt from reproach as 
in the more elevated claſſes, it is. 
ſald that thoſe of the young women 
are more eaſy, Yet according to 
all which I have been able to col- 
le&, it is the illuſion of a marriage, 
which they believe to be decided, 
which enyayes them to give. tufther 
liberties than they otherwiſe would 
do without this falſe hope. The fault 
therefore lies entirely in the men, 
who deceive the young women; 
unleſs it can be juſt to accuſe 
thoſe of libertinage who have not 
the prudeyce to guard themſelves 
againſt it. ; 
There formerly was a cuſtom 
in New England, and particularly 
ia Connecticut, which various A- 
mericautravellers, in their accounts, 
attribute to vicious manners; but 
who, 1 conſeſo, ought to accuſe me 
of dulneſs, becauſe it always ap- 
panes to me, on the contrary, to 
e the effect of the pureſt manners, 
and the moſt innocent intentions. 
A traveller arrived at the houſe of 
a friend, and the beds of the fami- 
ly were engaged. He was put to 
bed with the ſamily—with the boys, 
if there were any, and with the girls, 
if there were no boys. It may be 
conceived, that it is eaſter for Eu- 
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ropeans to compoſe pleaſant tales, 
and to draw merry inferences from 
this cuſtom, than to examine it in 
its native ſimplicity, and the bene- 
ficence of its intention. 

« Hoſpitality among this new 
people was one of the virtues the 
moſt * — as a duty, and the 
moſt religiouſly obſerved. Their 
houſes were few and ſmall. A tra- 
veller towhom an entranceinto one 
of theſe had been denied at the end 
of the day, was not able to find an- 
other lodging near; their hoſpita- 
ble manners could not ſuffer him to 
be refuſed; and the idea of diſorder 
did not enter the head of the pa- 
rents, or that of their daughters, 

and the gueſt was admitted into the 
hoſpitable roof; and it was not re- 
. marked that he arrived inconveni- 


ently. The part of the clothing 
which was not thrown off, was ra- 


thera homage paid to the difference 
of ſexes than a neceſſary means of 
ſecurity ; and the next day the tra- 
veller departed, to find on the next 
evening another hoſpitable lodging. 


This cuſtom, known by the name 


of bondelage, ceaſed, in proportion 
as houſes became larger, the roads 
more frequented, and taverns eſta- 
' bliſhed ; but the day when the idea 
of modeſty entered to make this re- 
form, the manners had loſt their 
innocence, . | 
I have heard it faid by men 
who had been admitted to this ſpe- 
cies of hoſpitality, and whoſe man- 
ners were certainly not very ſcru- 
pulous, that the ſlighteſt attempt 
which they had ever made to abuſe 
this reception had been received 
with violent repulſes, and had cauſ- 
ed them ſometimes to be turned out 
of bed, and ſometimes even out of 
the houſe ; and no one ever told me 
that he had ever ſucceeded in at- 


tempting to take advantage of this 


euſtom; but their delicacy had not 


» 


prevented them from defiring it, 
and would not have hindered them 
from avowing it. 

There probably may have been 
examples to the contrary ; but they 
cpuld only be reckoned as excep- 
tions, and too few to have autho- 


* 
* 4 


| 
riſed writing travellers to have play- 
ed ſo much upon this cuſtom, which, 
when it is conſidered at what peri- a 
od it took place, and with what in- 0 
tention it was eſtabliſhed, is a cre- Y 
dit to the manners of the country, 1 
and to the times in which it was t 
praiſed. Be this as it may, the a 
cuſtom has ceaſed long ago, ſo that a 
there is no more truth in the ac- * 
count of thoſe writers who ow te 
ſent it to exiſt at preſent, than there by 
is of juſtneſs and goodneſs in their u 
judgment when they attack the mo- * 
rality of it, or pervert the intention. th 
« But the cuſtom which exiſts Ul 
ſtill, and which may ſhock the | 
manners of an European, is that of C01 
being admitted to ſleep upon mat. * 
treſſes and upon blankets in the tio 
ſame chambers where the huſband of | 
and wife ſleep in their bed, and the er 
children of the family, boys and = 
girls in theirs. This cuſtom is alſo am 
to be attributed to the ſcarcenels ol — 
houſes, and their ſmallneſs, which ul 
is generally reduced to one cham- tus 
ber, which renders this practice ne- — 
ceſſary in thoſe parts of the United 1 
States which are thinly inhabited. — 
I have more than once found my. — 
ſelf in ſuch a lodging, when I have * 
been travelling alone, or with com: 8 , | 
anions of my journey, and whe" = al 
— met with travellers to whom = 
was a ſtranger. . The chambers 1 5 
very ſmall; and men often ſleep ©. 
near the bed of young and ban f | — 
ſome girls, whoſe ſimplicity 5" — 
ſufficiently alarmed to make . fon, 
change in their cuſtomary m the . 
dreſs. If the ſtranger ſo lodged 


has his ſleep ſo retarded or broken 
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| by the ideas ſuggeſted by a fituation 
to which he is ſo little accuſtomed, 


N it is neither the fault nor intention 
1 of his good and kind hoſts. 
„“ As to the large towns, and 
7 particularly commercial ones, the 
4 means of libertiniſm there are per- 
_ haps more numerous than in Eu- 
þ rope, and I hear ſay that a great 
By many huſbands make uſe of theſe 
in. meaus. As in Europe, poverty and 
5 vanity of dreſs are the determining 
motive which lead the women into 
KA the paths of proſtitution ;—ſo it is 
the in the great towns of America: and 
bat among the married women, thoſe 
n vhom the long abſence and inat- 
_ tention of their huſbands leave with- 
war out ſure means of ſubſiſtence, par- 
* ticularly the wives of ſeafaring men, 
oo are, if not abſolutely the only ones, 
* the moſt frequently accuſed of this 
iſt illicit practice. | 
the I ought to add farther, that the 
+ of condition of the girls who are kept 
. in the houſes ſet apart for proſtitu- 
the tion, is viewed by the lower orders 
ond of the American people with weak- 
| the er prepoſſeſſions than in Europe, 
— and is looked upon merely in the 
alſo ame manner as every other trade: 
iſs of there are many examples of this de- 
hich ſcription of women, who leave thoſe 
ham ſituations, place themſelves as ſer- 
— vants, or are married, and make 
nited faithful domeſtics and honeſt wives. 
ited, ne municipal police connives at 
my- this kind of houſes; but if theneigh- 
have s complain of any exterior ſcan- 
com- dal, they are inſtantly ſhut, and the 
ben! inhabitants carried to the houſe of 
10M [ correction. . 
rs art * The Americans marry young, 
ſleep ſpecially in the country: the oc- 
hand- "lon which the young men, who 
is not tenerally eſtabliſh themſelves very 


early either in ſome new lands or in 
* trade, have for a wife to aſſiſt 
mn in their labours, conduces to 


1951 
theſe early marriages as much as 
the purity of manners. 

In the villages marriages are 
leſs frequent and not ſo haſty, eſpe- 
cially fince the introduction of lux. 
ury renders an acquired fortune 
more neceſſary; and the young men 
hardly feel the neceflity of lovin 
with the project of marriage, aal 
they have already ſatisfied, or are 
in the way of ſatisfying, the more 
imperious neceſſity of gaining mo- 
ney. But however good the mar- 
rages may be, the wife who dies is 
readily replaced by another. In the 
country ſhe is, as in Europe, a ne- 
ceſſary friend to the management of 
domeſtic affairs ſhe is the ſoul of 
the family. In town ſhe is ſo too. 
She is an indiſpenſable reſource for 
domeſtic affairs, while her huſband 
is engaged in his own affairs, as 
every one is in America; ſhe is an 
aſſiduous companion, and a ſociety 
ever ready to be found in a coun- 
try where there are no other but 
that of the family, and where the 
children ſoon quit their paternal 
abode. 

To the ſketch which 1 have juſt 
given of the manners of the prop 
of the United States, I could add 
ſome features more, but which 
would augment but little the know- 
ledge which I have tried to give of 
them collectively, or of them en- 

ſemble; beſides, I am preſſed to 
finiſh this article, which appears 
too long already. 

Au European coming into the 
new world, and bringing with him 
the need of the uſage of the politer 
attentions of that which he has quit- 
ted ; he, above all, who brings with 
him the need of what we call in 

France the charms of ſociety, which 

we know ſo well how to appreci- 

ate, of which we know how to par- 


ticipate, and which affords us ſo 
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many moments of happineſs, —ſuch 
a man will not find himfelf ſatisfied 
in America, and his recollections 
will be continually ſprinkling his. 


life with melancholy. He cannot, 
if his heart has an occaſion for a 


_ friend, hope to find there the ſweet- 


neſs of a conſtant and avowed 
friendſhiv. The inhabitants of the 
United States have been hitherto 
too much engaged in their reſpec- 
tive occupations forthe enticements 
of poliſhed ſociety, to be able to 
withdraw their attention from them; 
they have not leiſure to conſecrate 
to friendſhip. 
« Such an 'European ought to 
have for a long time forgotten Eu- 
rope, in order to live quite happy 


PIR * * 
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pore mg 
with an active people, eaſy in their 


Y Mx 


in America, But if he can readily 
loſe the remembrance of it, or take 
with him there the deareſt objecls 
of his affection, he will lead in A- 
merica a happy and tranquil lite. 
He will there enjoy the blefling of 
liberty in the greateſt extent which 
it is poſſible to deſire in any poliſli- 

He will ſee himſelf 


circumſtances, and happy. Every 


MisCELLantous OBSERVATIONS and ANEcboTes, illuſtrative of the 
— CorrorEaL and MENTAL QUALiFicaTIONs, Disrostrioxs, and 
MaNnNEss of the modern NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


[From the ſecond Volume of Travers through the STATES of NozTH 
AMERICA, by ISAAC WELD, Junior, ] 
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6 HE Indians, as I have alrea- 

dy remarked, are for the 
moſt part very flightly made, and 
{rom a ſurvey of their perſons one 
would imagine that they were much 
Letter qualified for any purſuits that 
required great agility than great bo- 
vily ſtrength. This has been the 


general opinion of moſt of thoie 


who have written on this ſubjeR. 
Jam induced, however, from what 
1 have myſelt been witneſs to, and 
ſrom what I have collected from 


Others, to think that the Indians 


are much more remarkable for their 
muſcular ſtrength than for their agi- 
lity. At different military poſts 
on the frontiers, where this ſubject 
has been agitated, races, for the 
lake of experiment, have frequently 
) 


* 


| 

day will bring him to obſerve a new 
progreſs of this new country, He c 
will ſee it every day take a ſtep to- c 
wards that ſtrength and greatneſs to i 
which it is called: towards that u 
real independence which is for a Ir 
nation the reſult of having the n 
means of ſatisfying itſelf.” y 
Bb ſh 

a 

thi 

ſay 

tha 

deg 

of 

the 

mat 

thei 

been made between ſoldiers and [n- Muc 
dians, and, provided the diſtance ws jade 
not great, the Indians have aim: to 
always been beaten ; but in a long adv; 
race, where ſtrength of muſcle v3 that | 
required, they have without cc. Dont 
tion been victorious; in leaping #* Whit 
fo the Indians have been infaliibly 'darp 
beaten by ſuch of the ſoldiers 3 Difor 
Ppolletied common activity: but the ol! 
ſtrength of the Indians is moſt con. = {li 
{picuous in the carrying of burders on | 
on their backs; they eſteem it 89 0m f 
thing to walk thirty miles a day for 5 ls 
{everal days together under a * oe 
of eight ſtone, and they will wan 1 
an entire day under a load with e lon 


In carry 
of 4 ſort 
what 
is 


taking any refreſhment. 
ing burdens they make uſe 
— 2 frame, ſomewhat ſimilar 19 


* 


d commonly uſed by a glazier to 
carry glaſs; this is faſtened by cords, 
or {trips of tough bark or leather, 
round their ſhoulders, and, when the 
dad is fixed upon the broad ledge 
at the bottom of the frame, two 
bands are thrown round the whole, 
one of which is brought acroſs the 
torchead, and the other acroſs the 
breaſt, 'and thus the load is ſup- 
ported. The length of way an In- 
dian will travel in the courſe of the 
day, when unencumberedwitha load, 
v aſtoniſhing. A young Wyandot, 
who, when peace was about to be 
made between the Indians and Ge- 
neral Wayne, was employed to car- 
ry a meſſage from his nation to the 
American officer, travelled but little 
ſhort of eighty miles on foot in one 
day; and Las informed by one of 
the eneral's aides-du-camp, who 
ww him when he arrived at camp, 
wat he did not appear in the leaſt 
legree fatigued, © 
Te P. Charlevoix obſerves, that 
the Indians feem to him to poſſeſs 
many perſonal ad vantages over us; 
their ſenſes, in particular, he thinks 
mich finer than ours ; their ſight is, 
deed, quick and penetrating, and 
does not fail them till they are far 
'anced in years, notwithſtanding 
their eyes are expoſed ſo many 
anths each winter to the dazzling 
aliteneſs of the ſnow, and to the 
Tpirritating ſmoke of wood - fires. 
ders in the eyes are almoſt 
— unknown to them; nor is 
1 lighteſt 'blemiſh ever ſeen in 
tal ces excepting it be a reſult 
_ ſome accident, Their hear- 
1 * very” acute, and their ſenſe 
melling fo nice, that they can 
hen they are ap roaching a 
N long before it is i fight. © - 


tel! 


uve memories 


their deaths a recollection of any 
1199," 24 Wk 8 
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, the Indians have moſt reten- 
they will preſerve 


1971 


place they have once paſſed through; 
they never forget 4 face that they 
have attentively obſerved but for a 
few ſeconds; at the end of many 
years they will repeat every ſentence 


of the ſpeeches that have been de- 


livered by different individuals in a 
public aſſembly; and has any ſpeech 
been made in the council bouſe of 
the nation, particularly 53 | 
of remembrance, it will be hand 


'down with the utmoſt accuracy 


from one generation to another, 
though perfectly ignorant of the uſe 
of hieroglyphics and letters; the 
only memorials of which they avail 
themſelves are ſmall pieces of wood, 
ſuch as I told you were brought by 
them to Captain , preparato- 
ry to the delivery of the preſents, 
and belts of wampum ; the former 


are only uſed on trifling occahons,* 


the latter never but on very grand and 
ſolemn ones. Whenever a confer- 
ence, or a talk, as they term it, is 
about to be held with any neigh-' 
bouring tribe, or whenever any trea- 
ty of national compact is about to 
be made, one of theſe belts, differ- 
ing in ſome reſpect from every o- 
ther that has been made before, is 
immediately conſtructed; each per- 
ſon in the aſſembly holds this belt 
in his hand whilſt he delivers his 
ſpeech, and wlien he has ended, he 
preſents it to the next perſon that 
riſes; by which ceremony each in- 
dividual is reminded, that it be- 
hoves him to be cautious in his diſ- 
courſe, as all he ſays will be faith- 
fully recorded by the belt. The 
talk being over, the belt is depoſit. 
ed in the hands of the principal' 
chief. 6 | 
On the ratification of a treaty, 
very broud ſplendrd beltsarerecipro- 
cally given by the-contraQting par- 
tles, whichare depoſited amongſt the, 
other belts belonging to the 2 
8 $ . 46 4 


1 


les! 


At ſtated intervals they are all produ- never ſeen until brought to them by 
ced to the nation, and the occaſions ſtrangers; at the ſame time it ſeems 
upon which they were made are wholly impoſſible that they ſhould 
mentioned ; if they relate to a talk, ever have been able to have made 
one of the chiefs repeats the ſubſtance wampum from the clam ſhell for 
of what was ſaid over them; if to a themſelves; they faſhion the bowls 
. the terms of it are recapitu · oftobacco pipes, indeed, from ſtone, 
lated. Certain of the ſquaws, alſo, in a very curious manner, and with 
are entruſted with the belts, whoſe aſtoniſhing. accuracy, conſidering 
. buſineſs it is to relate the hiſtory of that they uſenootherinſtrument than 
each one of them to the younger a common knife, but then the ſtone 
branches of the tribe; this they do which they commonly carve thus 
with great accuracy, and thus it is is of a very ſoft kind; the clam ſhell, 
that the remembrance of every im- however, is exceedingly hard, and 
portant tranſaction is kept up. to bore and to cut it into ſuch ſmall 
| _& The wampum is formed of the pieces as are neceſſary to form wam- 
| Infide of the clam ſhell, a large ſea- pum, very fine tools would be want- 
ſhell bearing ſome ſimilitude to that ing. Probably they made ſome uſe 
of a ſcallop, which is found on the of the clam ſhell, and endeavoured 
coaſts of New England and Virgi- to reduce it to as ſmall bits as they 
nia. The ſhell is ſent in its origi- could with their rude inſtruments 
nal rough ſtate to England, and before we came amongſt them, but 
there cut into ſmall pieces, exactly on finding that we could cut it ſo 
fimilar in ſhape and ſize to the mo- much more neatly than they could, 
dern glaſs bugles worn by ladies; laid aſide the-wampum before in 
which little bits of ſhell conſtitute. uſe for that of our manufacture. 
wampum. There are two ſorts Mr. Carver tells us; that he found 
of wampum, the white and' the fea ſhells pr generally worn b 
purple; the latter is moſt eſteem- the Indians who reſided in the mo 
ed by the Indians, who think a interior parts of the continent, who 
pound weight of it equally valu- never could have viſited a ſea ſhore 
able with a pound of ſilver. The themſelves, and could only have 
wampum is ſtrung upon bits of lea- procured them at the expenſe 
ther, and the. belt is compoſed of much trouble from other nations. 
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ten, twelve, - or more ſtrings, ac- eedingly 
cording, to the importance of the 
occaſion on which it is made; 
ſometimes alſo the wampum is ſew- 
ed, in different patterns, on broad 
belts of leather, EN 
« The uſe of wampum appears 
to be very general among the Indian 
nations; but how it became ſo, is a 
ueſtion that would require diſcuſ- 
. * for it is well known that they 
tre a people obſtinately attached to 
old cuſtoms, and that would not 
therefore be apt to adopt, on the 
moſt grand and ſolemn occaſion, 


the uſe of an article that they had 


« The Indians are exc 
ſagacious and ,obſervant, and, | 
dint of minute attention, acquire 
many qualifications to which we are 
wholl ſtrarigers. They will traverſe 
a tracklefo foreſt, hundreds of miles 
in extent, without deviatin from 
the ſtraight courſe, and will res 
to a certainty the por whither th 
intended to go on ſetting out: wit 
equal ſkill they will croſs one —— 
large lakes; and though out of ſig 
of the ſhores for days, will to à ce 
tainty make the land at once, at 
very place they deſired, Some 


the French OTIS wk 


ed that the Indians are guided by 
oftint, and ha ve pretended that 
Indian children can find their way 
through a foreſt as eaſily as a per- 


ſon of matuter years; but this is a 


moſt abſurd notion. It is unqueſ- 
tionably by a cloſe attention to the 
wth of the trees, and poſition of 
ſun, that they find their way. On 

the northern ſide of a tree there is 
ly the moſt moſs, and the 

K on that ſide in general differs 
from that on the mm one. The 
branches towards the ſouth are for 


| 

| 

1 the moſt part more luxuriant than 
R thoſe on the other fides of the trees, 
1 and ſeveral other diſtinctions alſo 
1 ſubfiſt between the northern and 
d ſouthern ſides, conſpicuous to Indi- 
y ans,whoaretaught from theirinfancy 
" to attend to them, which a common 
it obſerver would perhaps never no- 
o tice, Being accuſtomed from their 
d, childhood, likewiſe, to pay great 
in attention to the poſition of the ſun, 
e. they learn to make the moſt accu - 
ad rate allowance for its apparent mo- 
b tion from one part of the heavens 
0 to another, and in part of the 
ho day they will point to the part of 
ore the heavens where it is, although 
ave the ſky be obſcured by clouds or 
miſts, 2 

18. An inſtance of their dexterity 
ply in finding their way through an un- 
57 nown country came under my ob- 
vice ſervation when I was at Staunton, 
e ate frruated behind the Blue Mountains, 
erſe Virginia. A number of the Creek 
niles mution had arrived at that town in 
from their way to Philadelphia, whither 
each ry were going upon ſome affairs 
t i wy and had ſtopped 
wit — or the night, In the morn- 
f the 1 circumſtance or another, 
ſight iat cquld not be learned, induced 
a cer · due half of the Indians to ſet off 
at the *ithout their companions, who did 
ne of nt follow until ſome hours after- 


vards. When theſe laſt were ready 
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woods was the ſhorteſt to Phila- 


amining a map, to be as direct for 


bearings by a mariner's compaſs, 


[99] 
to purſue their journey, ſeveral of 
the towns-people mounted their 
horſes to eſcort them part of the 
way. They proceeded along the 
high road for ſome miles, but all at 
once, haſtily turning aſide into the 
w though there was no path, 
the Indians advanced confidently 
forward; the people who accompa+ 
nied them, ſurpriſed at this move« 
ment, informed them that | 
were quitting the road to Phila» 
delphia, and expreſſed their fears 
leſt they ſhould miſs. their come 
nions, who had gone on before. 
hey anſwered, that they knew 
better; that the way through the 


delphia ; and that they knew very 
well that their companions had en- 
tered the woods at the very ſame 
place they did. Curioſity led ſome 
of the horſemen to go on; and 1o 
their aſtoniſhment, for there was 
G_— no track, they overtook 
the other Indians in the thickeſt 
part of the wood; but what appear 
ed moſt ſingular was, that the route 
which they took was found, on ex- 


- 


— * by T7 
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Philadelphia as if they had taken the 


From others of their nation, who 
had been at Philadelphia at a former 
period, they had probably learn- 
ed the and direction of that city 
froni their village, and had never 
loſt ſight of it, although they had 
already travelled three hundted miles 
through woods, and had upwards 
of four hundred miles more to go 
before they could reach the place 
of their deſtination. f 
« Of the exactneſs with which 
they can find out a ſtrange place 
that they have once been directed 
to by their qwn people, a ſtriking 
example is furniſhed us, I think by 
Mr. Jefferſon, in his account of the 
Indian graves in Virginia, Theſe 
G 3 "graves ' 
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graves are nothing more than large 
mounds of earth in the woods, 
which, on being opened, are found 
to contain ſkeletons in an erect po- 
ſture: the Indian mode of ſepulture 
has been too often deſcribed to re- 
"main, unknown to you. But to 
come to my ſtory. A party of In- 
dians that were paſſing on to ſome 
of the ſea ports on the Atlantic, juſt 
as the Creeks abovemen!| ioned were 
going to Philadelphia, were obſerv- 
ed, all on a ſudden, to quit the 
ſtraight road by which they were 
proceeding, and, without aſking any 
queſtions, to ſtrike through the 
-woods in a direct line to one of theſe 
raves, which lay at the diſtance of 
ome miles from the road. Now 
very near a century muſt have paſſ- 
ed over ſince the part of Virginia, 
in which this grave was ſituated, 
had been inhabited by Indians; and 
theſe Indian travellers, who went 
to viſt it by themſelves, had, un- 
queſtionably, never been in that 
part of the country before; they 
muſt have found their way to it 
fimply from the deſcription of its 
fituation that had been handed down 
to them by tradition, - = 
« The Indians, for the moſt part, 
are admirably well acquainted with 
the geography of their own country. 
Atk them any queſtions velative to 
the ſituation of a particular place in 
It, and if there be a convenient ſpot 
at hand, they will, with the utmoſt 
facility, trace, upon the ground with 


a ſtick, a map, by no means inac- 


cCurate, of the place in queſtiqp, and 
the ſurrounding country; they will 
point out the courſe of the rivers, 
and, dy directing your attention to 
the ſun, make yau acquainted with 
the different bearings. I happened 
once to be fitting in a houſe at. the 


. weſtern extremity of Lake Erie, 


whilſt we were detained there by 
contrary winds, and was employed 
7 | / 


in looking over a pocket map of the 
ſtate of New York, when a young Se- 
neka warrior entered. His atten- 
tion was attracted by the fight of the 
map, and he ſeemed at once to com- 
prehend the meaning of it; but ne- 
ver having before ſeen a general 
map of the ſtate of New Vork, and 
being wholly ignorant of the uſe of 
letters, he could not diſcover to 
what part of the country it had a 
reference; ſimply, however, by 
laying wy finger upon the ſpot 
where we then were, and by ſhow- 
ing to him the line that denoted 
Buffalo Creek, on which his village 
was ſituated, I gave him the clue te 
the whole; — having done ſo, he 
quickly ran over the map, and with 
the ytmoſt accuracy pointed out, by 
name, every lake and river for up- 
wards of two hundred miles diſtant 
from his village. All the lakes and 
rivers in this part of the country 
ſtill retain the Indian names, ſo that 
had be named them wrong J could 
have at once detected him, His 
pleaſure was ſo great on beholding 
ſuch a perfect map of the country, 
that he could not refrain from call- 
ing ſome of his companions, who 
were loitering at the door, to come 
and look at it. They made ſigus to 
me to lend it to them; I did ſo, and 
having laid it on a table, they (at 
over it for more than half an how, 
during which time I obſerved they 
frequently teſtified their pleaſure to 
one another on finding particular 
places accurately laid down. Wie 
they had been acquainted with, 
The older men alſo ſeemed to hate 
many ſtories to tell the others, pf 
bably reſpecting the adventures tle} 
had met with at diſtant parts of rhe 
country, and which they were nos 
glad of having an opportunit) 
elucidating by the map before tan 
Whenever a tract of ground 
about to be purchaſed by gu 


ment from the Indians, for no pri- 
vate individuals can purchaſę lands 

from them by the laws of the pro- 

vince, a map of the country is 

drawn, and the part about to be 
contracted for is particularly mark- 

ed out. If there be any miſtakes in 

theſe maps, the Indians will at once 

point them out; and after the bar- 
gain is made, they will, from the 
maps, mark out the boundaries of 
the lands they have ceded with the 
teſt accuracy, notching the trees, 
if there be any, along the boundary 

line, and if not, placing ſtakes 'or 
ſtones in the ground to denote where 
It runs. On, theſe occaſions regu- 
lar deeds of ſale are drawn, with 

accurate maps of the lands which 

have been purchaſed attached to 
them, and theſe deeds are ſigned in 
form by the contracting parties, I 
law ſeveral of them in poſſeſſion of 
our friend Captain E-—, which 
vere extremely curious on account 
of the Indian ſignatures. The In» 
dians, for the moſt part, take upon 
them the name of ſome animal, as, 
the blue ſnake, the little turkey, 
the big bear, the mad dog, &c. and 
their ſignatures conſiſt of the outline, 
drawn with a pen, of the different 
animals whoſe names they bear. 
of the ſignatures at the bot- 
om of theſe deeds were really well 
<xecuted, and were lively repreſen- 

auons of the animals they were in- 


tended er 
" Indians in general eſs 
Y ſmall ſhare of idventiley. Meir 
omeſtic wooden utenſils, bows and 
arrows, and other weapons, &c. are 
* with the utmoſt neatneſs; and 
"wed the workmanſhip of them is 
meqvently ſuch as to excite aſtoniſhs 
ent, when it Is conſidered that a 
nife and a hatchet are the onl in- 


the hand] Irre make uſe of. On 
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of their tomahawks, on 


Powder horns, on the bowls 
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of their p bes. &c. you oftentimes 
meet with figures extremely well de · 
ſigned, and with ſpecimens of carv- 
ing far from contemptible. The 
. embroidery. upon their moccaſins 
and other garments ſhows that the 
females are not leſs ingenious in 
their way than the men. Their 
porcupine quill-work would com- 
mand admiration in any country 
in Europe. The ſoft young quills. * 
of the porcupine are thoſe which 
they all 68 they dye them of the 
moſt beautiful and brilliant colours 
imaginable. Some of their dyes. 
have been diſcovered, but, many, 
of them yet remain unknown, as 
do alſo many of the medicines with, 
which they perform ſometimes moſt 
miraculous cures. Their dyes and 
medicines are all procured from the. 
vegetable world. | 2 
„ But though 
by their performances, that they 
have ſome reliſh for the works of 
art, yet they are by no means ready 
to beſtow commendations on every 
thing curious for its workmanſhip -. 
that is ſhown to them. Trinkets or 
ornaments for dreſs, though ever ſo 
audy or ever ſo neatly manufactur- 
ed, they deſpiſe, unleſs ſomewhat _ 
ſimilar in their kind to what they 
themſelves are accuſtomed to wear, 
and faſhioned exactly to their own 
taſte, which has remained nearly 
the ſame ſince Europeans firſt came 
amongſt them; nor will they praiſe 
any curious or wonderful piece 
of mechaniſm, unleſs they can 
ſee that it is intended to anſwer 
ſome uſeful purpoſe, Nothing that 
I could ſhow-them; attrafted their 
attention, T obſerved, ſo much as 
a light double- barrelled gun, which 
I commonly carried in my hand 
when walking about their encamp- 
ments, This was ſomething in their 
own way; they at once perceived 
the benefit that muſt accrue to the 
& 3 ſpertſman 


the Indians prove 
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ſportſman from having two barrels 
on the one ſtock, and the contriv- 
ance pleaſed them ; well acquainted 
alſo with the qualities of good locks, 
and the advantages attending them, 


they expreſſed great ſatisfaction at 


finding thoſe upon my piece ſo ſu- 
pl to what they perhaps had be- 
fore ſeen, 8 
e It is not every new ſcene either, 
which to them, one would imagine, 


could not fail to appear wonderful, 


that will excite their admiration. 
„A French writer, IJ forget who, 
tells us of ſome Iroquois Indians 


that walked through ſeveral of the 
- fineſt ſtreets of Paris, but without 


expreſſing the leaſt pleaſure at any 


thing they ſaw, until they at laſt 


came to a Cook's ſhop; this call- 
ed forth their warmeſt praife; a 
ſhop where a man was always ſure 
of getting ſomething to ſatisfy his 
hunger, without the trouble and 
fatigue of hunting and fiſhing, was 
in their opinion one of the moſt ad- 
mirable inſtitutions poſſible: had 


they been told, however, that they 

© muſt have paid for what they eat, 
they would have expreſſed equal in- 

dignation perhaps at what they ſaw. 


In their own villages they have no 
idea of refuſing food to any perſon 


that enters their habitation in quali- 


ty of a friend. | 
« The Indians, whom curioſity 
or buſineſs leads to Philadelphia, or 
to any other of the large towns in 
the ſtates, find, in general, as little 
dieſerving of notice in the ſtreets 


and houſes there as theſe Iroquois | 


at Paris; and there is not one of” 
them but what would er his 
ſplendid 

habitations they ſee in any of theſe 

| rien The ſhipping, however, 
t Philadelphia and the other. ſea- 
rts, ſeldom fails to excite their 
14 becauſe they at once 
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ſee the utility and advantage of 
veſſels over ' canoes, which are t 
only veſſels they have. The young 
Wyandot, whom I before mention- 
ed, as having made ſuch a wonder. 
ful day's journey on foot, happened 
to be at Philadelphia when I was 
there, and he appeared highly de- 
lighted with the river, and the great 
number of ſhips of all ſizes upon it; 
but the tide attracted his attention 
more than any thing elſe whatſo- 
ever, On coming te the river the 
firſt day, he looked up at the ſun, 
and made certain obſervations upon 
the courſe of the ſtream, and gene- 
ral ſituation of the place, as the In- 
dians never fail to 40 on coming to 
any new or remarkable ſpot. The 
ſecond time, however, he went 
down to the water, he found to his 
furpriſe that the river was running 
with equal rapidity in a contrary 
direction to what he had ſeen it run 
the day before. For a moment be 
imagined that by ſome miſtake he 
muſt have got to the oppoſite fide 
of it; but ſoon recollecting bimſell 
and being perſuaded that he ſtood 
on the very fame ſpot from whence 
he had viewed it the day before, hi 
aſtoniſhment became great indeed 
To obtain information upon ſuch 
an intereſting point, he immediate, 
8 ſought aut an aide -· du- camp of 
eneral Wayne, who bad brougit 
him to town. This gentleman, hov- 
ever, only rendered the appearanct 
ſill more myſterious to him, by te 
ing bim that the great ſpirit, for! 
convenience of the white men, # 
were his particular favourites, 
made the rivers in their counti ® 
run two ways; but the poor Wy: 
andot was ſatisfied with the ated 
and replied, * Ah, my friend, = 
great ſpirit would make the vu 
to run two ways for „ * a 
6 
Du! often pay you a V buff 
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© burgh'#.* During his ſtay at Phil - friend ſitting next to them. With 
adelphia, he never failed to viſit equal indifference do they behold 
the river every day. any thing terrible, or liſten to the 
« Amongſt the public exhibitions accounts of any dreadful cataſtrophe 
at Philadelphia, the * that has befallen their families or 
of the horſe riders and tumblers at their nation. This apathy, how- 
the amplitheatre appear. to afford ever, is only aſſumed, and certainly 
them the greateſt pleaſure ; they en- does not proceed from a real want 


tertain the higheſt opinion of theſe of feeling; no people on earth are 


people who are ſo diſtinguiſhed for more alive to the calls of friendſhip; 
their feats of activity, and rank them no people have a greater affefiion | 
amongſt the ableſt men in the na- for their offspring in their tender 
tion, Nothing, indeed, gives more years; no people are more ſenhb 
delight to the Indians than to ſee a of an injury: a word in the ſlight- 
man that excels in any bodily ex- eſt degree inſulting will kindle a 
erciſe; and tell them even of a per- flame in their breaſts, that can only 
ſon that is diſtinguiſhed for his great be extinguiſhed by the blood of the 
ſtrength, for his ſwiftneſs in run- offending party ; and they will tra- 
ning, for his dexterous manage - verſe foreſts far hundreds of miles, 
ment of the bow or gun, for his expoſed to the inclemency of the 
cunning in hunting, for his intre- - ſevereſt weather, and to the pangs 
d and firm conduct in war, or the of hunger, to gratify their revenge; 
e, they will liſten to you with they will not ceaſe for years daily 
the greateſt pleaſure, and readily to viſit, and filently to mourn over, 
Join 1n praiſes of.the hero, the grave of a departed child; and 
The Indians appear, on the they will riſk their lives, and facri- 
firſt view, to be of a-very cold and fice every thing they poſſeſs, to a- 
phlegmaticdiſ ſition, and you muſt fiſt a friend in diſtreſs : but at the 
w them fe ſome time before ſame time, in their opinion, no man 
you can be perſuaded to the contra · can be eſteemed a good warrior or 
ry. If you ſhow them any artificial a dignified character that openly be- 
production which pleaſesthem, they trays any extravagant emotions of 
— tell you, with, ſeeming in- ſurpriſe, of joy, of ſorrow, or of 
difference, © that it is pretty; that fear, on any occaſion whatſoever. 
* they like to look at it:“ * that it is The excellence of appearing thus 
u clever invention: nor do they indifferent to what would excite 
ify their ſatisfaction and plea- the ſtrongeſt emotions in the minds 
ure by emotions ſeemingly much of any other people is forcibly in- 
warmer in their nature, on behold- culcated on them from their earlieſt 
ng any new or ſurprifing ſpectacle, youth; and ſuch an aſtoniſhing 
or on hearing any happy piece of command do they acquireoverthem- 
atelligence. The performances at ſelves, that even at the ſtake, when 
amphitheatre at Philadelphia, ſuffering the ſevereſt tortures that 
— unqueſtionably highly in- can be inflicted on the human body 
ing to them, never drew forth by the flames and the knife, they 
C them, I obſerved, more than appear unmoved, and laugh, as it is 
1 imile or a gentle laugh, followed well known, at their tormentors, 
remark in a low voice to their „ This affected apathy on the 


1 A jown lituated at the very head of the Ohio,” 8 
: 64 part 
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city, and merely from having been 
told, preparatory to his enterin 

the form uſually obſerved on fuck 
occaſions, But the following anec. 


part of the Indians makes them ap- 
pear uncommonly grave and reſerv- 
ed in the preſence of ſtrangers; in 
their own private circles, however, 
they frequently keep up gay and 
ſprightly converſations; and they 
are poſſeſſed, it is ſaid, of a lively 
and ready turn of wit, When at 
ſuch a place as Philadelphia, not- 
withſtanding their appearing ſo in- 
different to every thing before them 
whilſt ſtrangers are preſent, yet, aft- 
er having retired by themſelves to 
an apartment- for the night, they 
will frequently fit up for hours to- 
gether, laughing and talking of what 
they, have ſeen in the courſe of the 
day, I have been told by perſons 
acquainted with their language, that 
have overheard their diſcourſe on 
ſuch occaſions, that their remarks 
are moſt pertinent, and that they 


' ſometimes turn what has paſſed be- 


fore them into ſuch ludicrous points 


of view, that it is ſcarcely poſlible 


to refrain from laughter. 


* 


“But though the Indians, in ge- 


neral, appear ſo reſerved in the pre- 
fence of ſtrangers, yet the firinnefſs 
of their diſpoſitions forbids them 
from ever appearing embarraſſed, 


and they would fit down to table in 
a palace, before the firſt crowned 
head on the face of the earth, with 


as much unconcern as they would fit 


. down toa frugal meal in one of their 


* 


own cabins, They deem it highly 
becoming in a warrior, to accom- 
modate his manners to thoſe of the 
peòple with whom he may happen 
to be; and as they are wonderfully 
obſervant, you will ſeldom perceive 
any thing of aukwardneſs or vulga- 


- rity in their behaviour in the com- 


0 


any of ſtrangers. I have ſeen an 
Indian, that had lived in the woods 
from his infancy, enter a drawing- 
room in Philadelphia, full of ladies, 


tility. as if he had always lived in the 


- - 7 


* 


s ” 


dote will put this matter in a 
er point of view. f 


1 rong- 


4 Our friend Nekig, the Little 
Otter, had been invited to dine with 
us at the houſe of a geatleman at 
Detroit, and he came accordingly, 


accompanied by his ſon, 


a little 


boy of about nine or ten years of 
age. After dinner a variety of fruits 
were ſerved up, and amongſt the 
reſt ſome peaches, a diſh of which 


was handed to the young 


Indian, 


He helped himſelf to one with be- 


ly afterwards he put the fru 


coming propriety ; but immediate- 


it to his 


mouth, and bit a piece out of it, 
The father eyed him with naten 
tion, and ſpoke ſome words to 


im 


in a low voice, which I could not 
underſtand, but which, an being 
interpreted by one of the company, 

oved to be a warm reprimand for 
his having been ſo deficient in ob- 


ſervation as not to peel his 


peach, 


as he ſaw the gentleman oppobte to 


him had done. The little fellow 


was 9 aſbamed of himſelt; 
* 


but he quickly retrieved hi 


s error, 


by drawing à plate towards him, 
and peeling the fryit with the great- 


eſt neatneſs. 


« Some port wine, which he was 


any means agreeable to his 
the little fellow made a wr 


afterwards helped to, not being by 


palate 
face, 25 


a child might naturally do, after 
drinking it. This called forth an- 


other reprimand from the 


father, 


who told him, that he deſpaired of 
ever ſeeing him a great man or à 


good warrior if he appeared 
diſlike what his hoſt had 


then to 
kindly 


helped him to. The boy N 
reſt of his wine with ſeeming ples 
with as much eaſe and as much gen- fur | 


e. 1 
The Indians ſcarcely e 


yer lift 
theif 


* 


Ließ! 
their hands againſt their children; ing proofs be adduced to the com 
but if they are unmindful of whatis trary, you never could imagine that 
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ſaid to them, they ſometimes throw 
alutle water in their faces; a ſpecies 
of reprimand of which the children 


have the greateſt dread, and which. 


they were the ferocious ſavage peo- . 


le in war which they are faid to be. 
t mult be underſtood, however, 


that I only ſpeak now of the Indi- 


a 
- 


n produces an inſtantaneous good ef- ans in their ſober ſtate; when in- * 
1 fect. One of the French miſlionaries toxicated with ſpirits, which is but 4 
, tells us of his having ſeen a girl of an too often the caſe, a very different 9 
| advanced age ſo vexed at having picture is preſented to our view, 1 
ſome water thrown in her face by and they appear more like devils J 
f her mother, as if ſhe was ſtill a child, incarnate than human beings; they vg 
8 that ſhe inſtantly retired and put an roar, they fight, they cut each other, ; 
- end to her exiſtence, As long as and commit every fort of outrage; ö 
h they remain children, the young indeed, ſo ſenſible are they of their ; 
1 Indians are attentive in the extreme own infirmities in this ſtate, that 
& to the advice of their parents; but when a number of them are about 
5 arrived at the age of puberty, and to get drunk, they give up their 
1 able to provide for themſelves, they knives and tomahawks, &c. to one 
% no longer have any reſpect for them, of the party, who is on honour to 
4 and they will follow their 6wn will remain ſober, and to prevent miſ- 
m and pleaſure in ſpite of all their re- chief, and who generally does be- 
ot monſtrances, -unleſs, indeed, their have according to this promiſe, If 
ng parents be of an advanced age. Old they happen to get drunk with- 
Y, age never fails to command their out having taken this precaution, 
or moſt profound veneration. their ſquaws take the earlieſt op- 
h- No people are poſſeſſed ofa great- portunity to deprive them of their 
ch, er ſhare of natural politeneſs than weapons, 
to the Indians: they will never inter- The Indians prefer whiſkey and 
* rupt you whilſt you are ſpeaking; rum to all other ſpirituous liquors; 
t; nor, if you have told them any but they do not ſeem eager to ob- 
or, thing which they think to be falſe, tain theſe liquors ſo much for the 
im, will they bluntly contradict you: pleaſure of gratifying their palates 
"my We dare ſay, brother,” they will as for the ſake ofintoxication. There 
anſwer, © that you yourſelf believe is not one in a hundred that can re- 
— * what you tell us to be true; but frain from drinking to excels if he 
by it appears to us ſo improbable that has it in his power; and the gene- 
ate, * we cannot give our aſſent to it.” rality of them having once got a 
„ 25 In their conduct towards one taſte of any intoxicating liquor, will 
frer another, noyght but gentleneſs. and uſe every means to gain more; and 
an- rmony 1s obſervable. You are to do ſo they at once become mean, 
her, never witneſs amongſt them to fuch ſervile, deceitful, and depraved, in 
| of dolly broils and clamarous conten- every ſenſe of the word. Nothing 
or a — as arg common amongſt the can make amends to theſe unfortu- 
n to wer claſſes of people in Europe; nate people for the introduction of 
ndl nor do you perceive amongſt them ſpirituous liquors amongſt them. 
the "y traces of the coarſe vulgar Before theiracquaintance with them, 
les 1 ol theſe latter people; they they were diſtinguiſned beyond all 
ve on all occaſions like gentle other nations for their temperance” + 
- an; and could not ſo many glar- in eating and drinking; for their 


temperance 


/ 


 fiderable time; 
wherewith to ſatisfy their appetite, 
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rance in eating, indeed, they 
are ſtill remarkable; they eſteem it 
indecorous in the higheſt degree 
even to appear hungry; and on ar- 


| riving at their villages, after having 


faſted, perhaps, for ſeveral days pre- 
cedipg, they will ſn down quietly, 
and not aſk for any food for a con- 
and having got 


they will eat with moderation, as 
though the calls of hunger were not 
more preſſing than if they had feaſt- 
ed the hour before. They never 
eat on any occaſion in a hurry. 

« The Indians are by nature of 
a very hoſpitable generous diſpoſi- 
tion, where no particular circum- 
ſtances operate to the contrary ;. 


and, indeed, even when revenge 


would fain perſuade them to behave 
differently, yet having once proſeſ- 


ſed a friendſhip for a ſtranger, and. 


pledged themſelves for his ſafety, 


nothing can induce them to deviate 
from their word. Of their genero- 
fity I had numberleſs proofs in the 
preſents which they gave me; and 
though it muſt be allowed, that 


_ ._ when they make preſents they ge- 


ex 
ab 


nerally expect others in return, yet 
J am convinced, from the manner 
in which they preſented diffetent 
trifles to me, that it was not with an 
cation of gaining more valu- 


them to me, but merely through 


\ 


friendſhip, It is notorious, that 
towards one another they are libe- 


ral in the extreme, and for ever rea- 


dy to ſupply the deficiencies of their 
neighbours with any ſuperfluities of 


_ . their own. They have no idea of 
amaſſing wealth for themſelves in- 


dividually; and they wonder that 
perſons can be found in any ſociety, 


Io deſtitute of every generous ſenti- 


ment, as to enrich themſelves at the 


expenſe of -others, and to live in 


affiuence, regardleſs of the 


- 


common property of the tribe, in 


e preſents in return that they gave 


miſery and wretchedneſs of mem. 
bers of the ſame community to 
which they themſelves belong. Their 
dreſſes, domeſtic utenſils, and wea- 


pons, are the only articles of pro. | 


rty to which they lay an exclu- 
ve claim ; every- thing elſe is the 


promoting the general welfare of 
which every individual feels him- 
ſelf deeply intereſted. The chiefs 
are actuated by the fame Jaudable 
ſpirit, and, inſtead of being the rich. 
eſt, are, in many inſtances, the poor- 
eſt perſons in the community; for, 
whilſt others have leiſure to hunt, 
&c. it frequently happens that the 
whole of their time is occupied in ſet. 


tling the public affairs of the nation, Ir 
„The generality of the Indian in 
nations appear to have two forts fo 
of chiefs ; council chiefs, and war th 
chiefs. The former are heredi- th 
tary, and are employed principal- int 
ly in the management of their ci. wi 
vil affairs; but they may be war cer 
chiefs at the ſame time: the l. 
ter are-choſen from amongſt thoſe ing 
who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves dee 
the moſt in battle, and are ſolely tio 
employed in leading the warriom tier 
in the field. The chiefs have n0 tor 
power of enforcing obedience !0 forr 
their commands, nor do they ere unc 
attempt to give their orders in 2 in t 
imperious manner; they fimply ad. fible 
viſe, Each private individual cot: flav, 
ceives that he is born in a ſtate of fron 
perfe& liberty, and he diſdains il One 
controul, but that which his 00 tall h 
reaſon ſubjects him to, As they en t 
all have one intereſt, however, A conſ 


heart, which is the general — 
of the nation, and as it 55 - 
known that the chiefs are actus 
by no other motives, whatever na 
ſures they recommend are gen; 
attended to, and at once ad 1 
Savages as they are, yet in no Cl 


lifed community, I fear, on 42 
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ſhall we find the fame public ſpirit, 
the ſame disintereſtedneſs, the 
ſame regard to order, where order is 
not enforced by the ſeverity of laws, 
as amongſt the Indians, 


« The Indians have the moſt ſo- * 


ereign contempt for any ſet of 
people that have tamely relinquiſh- 
ed their liberty; and conſider 
ſuch as have loſt it, even after a 
bard ſtruggle, as unworthy any rank 
in ſociety above that of old women: 
to this cauſe, and not to the differ» 
ence that ſubſiſts between their per- 
ſons, is to be attributed, I conceive, 
the rooted averfion which the In- 
dians univerſally have for negroes. 
You could not bly affront an 
Indian more readily, than by tell- 
ing him that you think he bears 
ſome reſemblance to a negro; or 
that he has negro blood in his veins: 
they look upon them as animals 
inferior to the human ſpecies, aud 
will kill them with as much uncon- 
cern as a dog or a cat. 
An American officer, who, dur- 
ing the war with Great Britain, bad 
deen ſent to one of the Indian na- 
tions, reſident on the weſtern fron- 
tier of the States, to uade them 
to remain neuter in the conteſt, in- 
formed me, that whilſt he remained 
amongſt them ſome agents arrived 
in their village to negotiate, if poſ- 
idle, for the releaſe of ſome negro 
flaves whom they had carried off 
the American ſettlements, 
One of theſe negroes, a remarkably 


en to an Indian woman of ſome 
conſequence in the nation, in the 
manner in which priſoners are 
uſually diſpoſed of amongſt them. 
Applicatian was made to her for 
his ranſom, She liſtened quietly to 
what was ſaid ; reſolved at the fume 
= 8 — the fellow ſhould 
1d have his liberty, the ſtepped 
ade into her cabin, and, having 


tall handſome fellow, had been giv- 
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brought out a large knife, walked 


up to her ſlave, and without more 
o plunged it into his bowels: 
* Now ;' ſays ſhe, addreſſing herſelf 
coolly to the agents, now TI give 
you leave to take away your negro. 
The poor creature that had 
ſtabbed fell to the ground, and lay 
writhing about in the greateſt ago- 
nies, eel one of the warriors took 
compaſſion on him, and put an'end 
to his miſery by a blow of a toma- 
hawk. a 
« At Detroit, Niagara, and ſome 
other places in Upper Canada, a few 


negroes are ſtil} held in bondage. 


Two of theſe hapleſs people con- 
trived, whilft we remained at Mal- 
den, to make their eſcape from De- 
troit, by ſtealing a boat, and pro- 
ceeding in the night down the river. 
As the wind would not permit ther 


to croſs the lake, it was conje&ured 


that they would be induced to coaft 


along the ſhore until they reached a 


place of ſafety; in hopes, therefore, 
of being able to recover them, the 


proprietor came down to Malden, 


and there procured two truſty Indi- 
ans to go'in queſt of them, The 
Indians, having received a deſcrip- 
tion of their perſons, ſet out; but 
had ſcarcely proceeded a hundred 
yards, when one of them, who 


could ſpeak a few words of Engliſh, 


returned, to alk the proprizacy if he 
would give him permiſ! 


fraRory, or refuſed coming. 

« His requeſt was peremptorily 
refuſed, for it was well known that, 
had it been granted, he would have 
at once killed them to avoid the 


trouble of bringing them back. 
1 


Well,“ ſays he, if you will not 
6 let ” both, — won't be 
4 ang 
$ one?? He was told in anſwer, that 
he muſt bring them both back alive, 


This circus e appeared to mor- 
1 


on to ſcalp 
the negroes if they were at all re- 


with me, I hope, if I ſcalp 


. 
. . - i 
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tity him extremely, and he was 


beginning to heſitate about going, 
when, ſorry am I to ſay, the pro- 
2 fearful leſt the fellows 

Id eſcape from him, gave his 
aſlent to the Indjan's requeſt, but 
at the ſame time he begged that 
he would not deſtroy them if he 
could poſſibly avoid it. What the 
refult was I never learned; but 
from the apparent ſatisfaction with 
which the Indian ſet out after he 
had obtained his dreadful permiſ- 
fon, there was every reaſon to ima- 
gine that one of the negroes at leaſt 


would be ſacrificed, | 
„ This indifference in the mind 


the Indians about taking away 


the life of a fellow creature, makes 
them appear, it muſt be confeſſed, 
in a very unamiable point of view. 
I fear alſo, 1 " the o — of 
many people, all the ualities 
rr ſſeſs — ill 
atone ſor their revengeful diſpoſi- 
tion, and for the cruelties which, 
Ft is well known, they ſometimes 
jnfſict upon the priſoners who have 


/ WY” 
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fallen into their power in battle. 
Great pains have been taken, both 


by the French and Engliſh miſfion- 


aries, to repreſent to them the in- 
famy of torturing their priſoners; 
nor have theſe pains been beſtowed 
in vain; for though in ſome recent 
inſtances it has appeared that they 
ſtill retain a fondneſs for this horrid 
practice, yet I will venture, from 
what I have heard, to aſſert, that of 
late years not one priſoner has been 
put to the torture, where twenty 
would have been a hundred years 
o. Of the priſoners that fell into 
their hands on St. Clair's defeat, I 
could not learn, although I made 
ſtrict inquiries on the ſubjeR, that a 
ſingle man had been faſtened to the 
ſtake. As ſoon as the defeat was 
known, rewards were held out by 
the Britiſh officers, and others that 
had influence over them, to bring 
in their priſoners alive, and the 
greater part of them were delivered 
up unhurt ; but to eradicate wholly 
from their breaſts the ſpirit of re- 
venge has been found impoſſible.” 
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ACCOUNT of the LITERATURE of the HINDUS, tranfatet 


from the Saxsckir, with a COMMENTARY. 


{From the firſt Volume of the Works of 81 WiLLtan Joxxs.] 


„ THE TEXT. 


D Trp are eighteen Vidya's,, 


or parts of true knowledge, 
and ſome branches of knowledge 
talſely ſo called; of both which a 
ſhort account ſhall here be exhibited. 
FT be firſt four are the immortal 
Veda's evidently reveated by God; 
whichareentitled, in one compound 
word, Rigyajuhſamät'harva, or, in 
ſeparate words, Rich, Yajuſh, Sa- 
man, and At'harvan: the Rigveda 
conliſts of five ſections; the Yajur- 
veda, of eighty-ſix ; the Samaveda, 
ofa thouſand ; and the At'harvave- 
Ga of nine; with eleven hundred s a- 
Cha's, 6r branches, in various divi- 
Lonsand ſubdiviſions, The Veda's in 
ruth are infinite; but were reduced 
by Vyaſato this uumber and order: 
the principal part of them is that, 
which explains the, duties of man 


* 


in a methodical arrangement; and 


in the fourth is a ſyſtem of divine 
ordinances, 


From theſe are Aided the 


four Upavedas, namely, Ayuſh, 
Gandharva, Dhanuſh, and Sthapa: 
ya ; the firſt of which, or Ayurvé- 
was delivered to mankind by 
rahms, Indra, Dhanwantari, and 
te other deities; and compriſes 


* 


the theory of diſorders and medi- 
eines, with the practical methods of 
curing diſeaſes. The ſecond, or 
muſic, was invented and explained 
by Bharata : it is chiefly ufefnl in 
raifing the mind by devotion to the 
felicity of the Divine nature. The 


third Upaveda was compoſed by _ 
Viſwamniira on the fabrication and 
uſe of arms and implements hands 
led in war by the tribe of Clhatri» + 


ya's. Viswacarman revealed the 
fourth in various treatiſes on ſixty- 
four mechanical arts, for the im- 


provement of ſuch as exerciſe them. 


„Six Anga's, or bodies of learn - 
ing, are alſo derived from the ſame 


ſource: their names are Sicſha, Cal- 


paz Vyacarana, Ch'handas, Jyotiſh, 


and Niructi. The firſt was written 


by Panini, an inſpired ſaint, on the 
pronunciation of vocal ſounds; the 
ſecond coinains a detail of religi- 
ous acts and ceremonies from the 
firſt to the laſt ; and from the branch- 
es of theſe works a variety of rules 
have been framed by A's'walayana, 
and others: the third, or the Gram« 
mar, entitled Pan'iniya, conſiſt 

of eight lectures or chapters (Vrid- 


dhiradaij, and ſo, forth), was the 


production 


J 
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production of three Riſhi's, or holy 
men, and teaches theproperdiſcrimis 
nations of words in conſtruction; but 
other leſs abſtruſe 
piled merely for popular uſe, are 
not conſidered as Anga's: the fourth, 
or Proſody, was taught by a Muni, 
named Pingala, and treats of charms 
> and incantations in verſes aptly 
framed and variouſly meaſured ; 

ſuch as the Gayatri, and a thouſand 
others. Aſtronomy is the fifth of 

* the VEdanga's, as it was delivered 
by Sͤrya, and other divine perſons; 
it is neceſſary in calculations of 
time; The ſixth, or Niructi, was 
"compoſed hy Yaſca (fo is the ma- 

- nuſcript; but, perhaps, it ſhould 
be Vyaſa)'on the ſignification of 

+ . difficult words and phraſes in the 

' Veda's. WL | 
Laſtly, there are four Upin- 

© ga's, called Purana, 25 Mi- 
mänſa, and Dherma & aftra. Eight- 
een Purana's, that of Brahma, and 
the reſt, were compoſed by Vyia 
for the inſtruction and entertain- 
ment of mankind in general. Ny- 
Aya is derived from the root »f, to 
acquire or apprehend ; and, in this 
ſenſe, the books on apprehenſion, 
reaſoning, and judgment, are called 

- Nydya: the principal of theſe are 

| =. the work of Gautama in five chap- 
3 berg and that of Candida in ten; 
Dot teaching the meanin 

_ .creq texts, the difference between 
juſt and unjuſt, right and wrong, 
and the principles of knowledge, 
all arranged under twenty-three 
heads.  Mimins\ is alſo two-fold; 
bath ſhowing what acts are pure or 

- . Impure, what objects are to be de- 
fired or avoided, and by what means 

 - the ſoul may aſcend to the firſt prin- 
ciple : the former or Carma Mi- 
mans, compriſed in twelve chap- 
ters, was written by Jaimini, and 
diſcuſſes queſtions of moral duties 


and law ; next follows the Upiſans. * For the inform 
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com- 


phiſts; and, in a manner ſuited to 
Bhäſcara, or the ſun, Nilacanta, 


written. 


of ſa- 


© which are both epic poems, com 


<4 


2 F 
Canda in four lectures (Sancarſha- 
na and the reſt), containing a ſur- 
vey of religious duties; to which 
part belong the rules of Sandilya, 
and others, on devotion and duty 
to God. Such are the contents of 
the Purva, or former, Mimäns. 
The Uttara, or latter, abounding 
in queſtions on the divine- nature 
and other ſublime ſpeculations, 
was compoſed by Vyiſa, in four 
chapters and fixteen ſections; it may 
be confideredasrhe brain and ſpring 
of all the Anga's; it expoſes the be- 
retical opinions of Riminuja, Mi- 
dhwa, Vallabha, and other ſo- 


the comprehenſion of adepts, it 
treats on the true nature of Gantfa, 


Lac'fhmi, and other forms of one 
Divine Being. A fimilar work was 
- 82 8 
ing the ſupreme power, 5 
— — 2 God, F 
„ The of law, called 
Smriti, conſiſts of eighteen books, 
each divided under three general 
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heads, the duties of religion, the two 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and the the 
puniſhment or expiation of crimes: fix { 
they were delivered, for the inſtruc- trin. 
tion of the human ſpecies, by Me. fo 


nu, and other ſacred perſonages. 

„ As to ethics, the Veda's con. 
tain all that relates to the duties of 
kings; the Puräna's, what belong? 
tothe relation of huſband and wife; 
and the duties of friendſhip and ſo 
ciety | (which complete the triple 
diviſion) are taughs ſuecincth i 
both: this double diviſion of Ang? 
and Upänga's may be conſidered B 
denoting the double benefit ariſing 
from them in theory and praQice. 

„ The Bharata and Ramayath 


priſe the moſt valuable part of ar 
cient hiſtory. bon of th 
a lower 


% 
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loner che igecligioue 
the Paſupatay, the Panc 4 
other works, fit for nightly medita- 
tion, were compoſed by diva, and 
others, in a hundred and ninety- 
two parts on different ſubjects. 
«What follow are not really di- 
vine, but contain infinite contra- 


knowledge, 


with Is/wara and that without Is'- 
wara: the former is entitled Patan- 
jala in one chapter of four ſeQions, 
and is uſeful in removing doubts 1 
pious contemplation ; the ſecon 
or Cäpila, is in fix chapters on the 
production of all things by the uni- 
on of Pracriti, or nature, and Pu- 
ruſha, or the firſt male: it com- 
priſes alſo, in eight parts, rules for 
devotion, thoughts on the inviſible 
er, and other topics. Both 
works contain a ſtudied and 


was 
rate accurate enumeration of natural 
jeſs, dodies and their principles; whence 


this philoſophy 1s named Sanc'hya. 


led Others hold, that it was ſo called 
oks, fromits reckoningthree ſorts of pain. 
eral „The Mimans8, therefore, is in 
the two ; the Nyaya, in two, and 


the the Sänc'hya, in two; and theſe 
nes: ix ſchools comprehend all the doc- 
ruc- trine of the theiſts. 
Me- 2 Laſt of all a a work 
es, vritten by Buddha; and there are 
con- alſo fix atheiſtical £ of phi- 
es of lolophy, entitled Y6pachara, Saud- 
longs danta, Vaibhäſhica, Madhyarmica, 
wife; Digambara, and Charvic; all full 
d ſo- of indeterminate phraſes, errors 
triple in ſenſe, confuſion between di- 
ly ig ſtin& qualities, iacomprebenſible 
10 notlons, opinions not duly weigh- 
y , tenets deſtructive of natural 
riſing qulity, containing a jumble of 
gice. atheiſm and ethics; diſtributed 


our orthodox books, into a 
which omit 


haratra, and 


ditions, Sanc'hya is twofold, that lati 


- 
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idle propoſitions, impertinent pro- 
poſitions : ſome aſſert, that the he- 
terodox ſchools have ao Upanga's 3 
others, that they have fix Anga's, 
and as many Sanga's, or bodies and 
other >» rg | 
«6. ZUC 
ſal knowledge, practical and ſpecu- 


ve. | 


«© THE COMMENTARY. 


« 'This firſt chapter of a rare San« 
ſcrit book, entitled Vidyaderſa, or 
a View of Learning, is written in 
ſo cloſe and conciſe a ſtyle, that 
ſome parts of it are very obſcure, 
and the whole requires an explana- 
tion. From the beginning of it we 
learn, that the Veda's are conſider- 
ed by the Hindus as the fountain of 
all knowledge human and divine; 
whence the verſes of them are ſaid 


in the Gita to be the leaves of that 


holy tree, to which the Almighty 


himſelf is compared : 
- © Grdhwa mülam adhah ic ham 


a watt ham praburavyayam 


$ ch'handanfi yaſya pernani yaſt- 
am v6da ſa vedavit. F 


© The wiſe have called the incor- 
© ruptible one an As'watt'ha with its. 
© roots above and its branches be- 
low ; the leaves of which are the 
© ſacred meaſures: he, who knows 
© this tree, knows the Veda's.” 

« All the Pandits inſiſt, that As» 
watt'ha means the Pippala, or Re- 
ligious Fig-tree with heart 
pointed and tremulous leaves ; 


the compariſon of heavenly know- 
ledge, deſcending and taking root 
on earth, to the Vata, or great In- 


dian Fig- tree, which has moſt con- 
ſpicuouſly its roots on high, or at 
leaſt has radicating branches, would 
have been far more exact and ſtrike 
ng. 8 a 
The Veda's conſiſts of three 
. Can'd'a's 


- 
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 Car/d/a's or General Heads ; name 


** Carma, Jnyana, Upaſana, or 
Works, Faith, and Worſhip; to the 
firſt of which the author of the Vi- 
dyaderſa wiſely gives the prefer- 
ence, as Menu himſelf prefers uni- 
verſal benevolence to the ceremo- 
nies of religion : 


© Tapyenaiva tu ſanfiddhyedbrah- 
mans natra ſanſayah * 

_ © Curyadanyatrava curyanmaitrs' 

brabmana uchyatè; | 


that is: By filent adoration un- 
« doubtedly a Brahman attains ho- 
« lineſs ; but every benevolent man, 
© whether he perform or omit that 
« 3 is juſtly ſtyled a Brah- 
man.“ This triple diviſion of the 
Veda's may. ſeem at firſt to throw 
light on a very obſcure line in the 
Gita; Ki | | 


© Traigunyaviſhayah vedaà niſtrai- 
gunya bhavarjuaas . 


. or, The VEda's are attended with 
three qualities: be not thou a man 
* of three qualities, O Arjuna.” 


But ſeveral Pandits are of opi- 
nion, that the phraſe muſt-relate to 
the three guna's, or qualities of the. 
mind, that of excellence, that of 
paſſion, and that of darkneſs ; from 
the laſt of which a hero ſhould be 
wholly I though examples of 
it occur in the VeEda's, where ani- 
mals are ordered to be ſacrificed, 
and where, horrid incantations are 
inſerted for the deſtruction of ene- 

mies. | 2 
It is extremely ſingular, as Mr. 
Wilkins has already obſerved, that, 
notwithſtanding the fable of Brah- 
mü's four mouths, each of which 
_ uttered a Veda, yet moſt ancient 
writers mention only three Veda's, 
An order as they occur in the com- 
und word Rigyajubſama ; whence 
is inferred, that the At'harvan 


< - 
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erted, that he now 


almoſt a different dialect: when 4 
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was written or collected after the 
three firſt; and the two following 
arguments, which are entirely new, 
will ſtrongly confirm this inference, 
In the eleventh bodk of Menu, a 
work aſcribed to the firſt age of 
mankind, and certainly of high an- 


tiquity, the At'harvan is mentioned 


by name, and ſtyled the Veda of 
Veda's; a phraſe, which counte- 
nances the notion of Dara Shecuh, 
who aſſerts, in the preface to his 
Upaniſhar, that © the three firſt Vé- 
das are nained ſeparately, becauſe 
© the At'harvan'is acorollary from 
them all, and contains the quint- 
* eſſence of them.“ But this verſe of 
Menu, which occurs in a modern 
copy of the work brought from Ba- 
naras, and which would ſupport the 
_—_—— and excellence of the 
fourth Veda, is entirely omitted in 
the beſt copies, and particularly in 
a very fine one written at Gaya, 
where it was accurately collated by 
a learned Brahman; ſo tlat, a5 
Menu himſelf in other places names 
only three Veda's, we muſt believe 
this line to be an interpolation by 
ſome admirer of the  At'harvan ; 
and ſuch an artifice overthrows the 
very doctrine, which it was intend- 
ed to ſuſtain, | 
The next argument ĩs yet ſtrong: 
er, ſince it ariſes from internal evi- 
dence; and of this we are now en. 
abled to judge by the noble zealof 
Colonel Polier in collecting Indian 
curioſities; which has been ſo judi. 
ciouſly applied and ſo happily ex- 
poſſeſſes a com. 
plete copy of the four Vedas in 
eleven large volumes. n 
Ona curſory inſpection of thoſe 
books it appears, that even a learner 
of Sanſerit may read a conſider 
part of the At'harvaveda wry 
dictionary; but that the ſtyle o 
other three is ſo obſolete, as te 
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are informed, therefore, that few 


Brahmans at Bankras can underſtand 
any paft of the Veda's, we muſt 
preſume, that none are meant, but 
the Rich, Yajuſh, and Saman, with, 
an exception of the At*harvan, the 
language of which is comparatively 
modern; as the learned will per- 
ceive from the following ſpecimen : 


Tatra brahmavido yanti dicſhaya 
f tapaſa ſaha agnirmantatra nayat- 
© wagnirmEdhan dedhatumè, agnayẽ 
'\waha, vayurman tatra nayatu 
' vayuh pran” an dedhatu m2, vayu- 
e ſwaha, ſaryo man tatra nayatu 
chacſhuh ſuryò dedhatu me, ſu- 
* ryaya ſwaha ; chandrò mün tatra 
nayatu manaſehandrò dedhatu me, 
' chandraya ſwaha, ſomo man tatra 
* nayatu payah ſ6mo dedhatu me, 
* ſomaya ſwaha. Indrò min tatra 
* nayatu balamindrò dedbatu m6, 
*1ndraya ſwaha. apo man tatra nay- 
*atwamritamm6patiſhtatu, adbhyah 
' \wiha, yatra brahmavida yanti 
* dicſhaya tapasà faha, brahma man 
tra nayatu brahma brahma ded- 
* hatu me, brahmand ſwaha,” 


that is, Where they, who know 
" he Great One, 1 holy 
' Fites and through iety, thither 
way fire raiſe me! May fire receive 
i facrifices! Myſterious praiſe 
to fire! May air waft me thither ! 
air increaſe my ſpirits ! My- 
detious praiſe to air! May the 
Sun draw me thither ! May the ſun 
enlighten my eye! Myſterious 
-* e to the ſun! May the Moon 
er me thither! May the moon 
,*ceive my. mind! * Myſterious 
Fs to the moon! May the 
* Soma lead me thither! May 
_ beſtow on me its hallowed 
Ar Myſterious praiſe to $6ma! 
"oy Indra, or the firmament, 
— me thither! May Indra give 
hin f Nan Myſterious praiſe to 

79% water bear me thi- 


anubhäti ſervam, taſya bhaſa ſer · 


is known, and Sruzi, or what has 


« ſtream of immortality ! Myſteri- 
© ons praiſe to the waters! Where 
© they, who know the Great One, 
© 90, through holy rites and through 


© piety, thither may Brahma con- 


duct me! May Brahmi lead me to 
the Great One! Myſterious praiſe 
© to Brahma! 


« Several other paſſages might 
have been cited from the firſt book 


of the At'harvan, particularly a tre- 
mendous incantation with conſe- 
crated graſs, called Darbbha, and 
a fublime hymn to Cala, or time; 
but a ſingle paſſage will ſuffice to 
ſhow the Oyle-and lan uage of this 
extraordinary work. It would not 
be ſo eaſy to produce a genuine ex- 
tract from the other Veda's : indeed; 
in a book, entitled SivavEdanta, writ- 
ten in Sanſcrit, but in Caſhmirian 
letters, a ſtanza from the Yajurveda 
is introduced ; which deſerves for 
its ſublimity to be quoted here; 
though the regular cadence of the 
verſes, and the poliſhed elegance 
of the language, cannot but induce 
a ſuſpicion, that it is a more mo- 
dern paraphraſe of ſome text in the 
ancient ſcripture. | 


© natatra ſuryo bhati nacha chandra 
© taracau, nEma vidyuto bhanti cu- 
© ta Eva vahnih: tamEva bhantam 


© vamidam vibhäti.“ 


that is, There the ſun ſhines not, 
© nor the moon and ſtars; theſe 
© lightnings flaſh not in that place 
© how ſhould even fire blaze there? 


God irradiates all this bright ſub- 


« ſtance; and its effulgence the 
© univerſe is enlightened,” 


« After all, the books on, divine 
knowledge, called Veda, or what 


N on, from revelation, are 
ill ſuppoſed to be very numerous; 
H and 
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and the four here mentioned are 
thought to have been ſelected, as 
containing all the information ne- 
ceſſary for man. Mohſani Fäni, 
the very candid and ingenious au- 
thor of the Dabiſtan, deſcribes in 
his firſt chapter a race of old Perſi- 
an fages, who appear fromthe whole 
of his account to have been Hindus; 
and we cannot doubt, that the book 
of Mahabad, or Menu, which was 


written, he ſays, in a celeſtial dia- 


let, means the Veda; ſo that, as 
Zeratuſht was only a reformer, we 


find in India the true fource of the 


ancient Perſian religion. To this 
head belong the numerous Tantra, 
Mantra, Agama, and Nigama, Sa- 
ſtra*s, which conſiſt of incantations 
and other texts of the Vedas, with 


remarks on the occaſions, on which 


they may be ſucceſsfully applied. 
It muſt not be omitted, that the 

ommentaries on the Hindu ſcrip- 
tures, among which that of Va- 
fiſhtha ſeems to be reputed the moſt 
excellent, are. innumerable; but, 
while' we have acceſs to the foun- 
tains, we need not waſte our time 
in tracing the rivulets. 

« From the Vedas are immediate- 
ly deduced the practical arts of Chi- 
rurgery and Medicine, Muſic and 
Dancing, Archery, which compriſes 
the whole art of war, and Architec- 
tare, under. which the ſyſtem of 
Mechanical arts is included. Ac- 
cording to the Pandits, who in- 
ſtructed Abu'fazl, each of the four 
ſcriptures gave riſe to one of the 
Upaveda's, or Sub- ſcriptures, in the 
order in which they have been men- 


tioned; but this exactneſs of analo- 


ſeems to ſavour of refinement, 
Infinite advantage may be de- 
rived by Europeans from the various, 
Medical books in Sanſcrit, which 
contain the names and deſcriptions 
of Indian plants and minerals, with 
their uſes, diſcovered by experience, 
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in curing diſorders: there is a vaſt 
collection of them from the Chera- 
ca, which is conſidered as a work 
of Siva, to the Röganirüpana and 
the Nidana, which are compara- 
tively modern. A number of books, 
in proſe and verſe, have been writ- 
ten on Mufic, with ſpecimens of 
Hindu airs in a very elegant nota- 
tion; but the Silpa Siſtra, or Body 


| 
of Treatiſes or Mechanical arts, is 
believed to be loft, 
Next in order to theſe are the ſix 

Vedanga's, three of which belong p 
to Grammar ; one relates to religi- p 
ous ceremonies; a fifth to the whole 4 
compaſs of mathematics, in which 
the author of Lilawati'was eſteem- 1 
ed the moſt ſkilful man of his time; 5 
and the fixth, to the explanation of ve 
obſcure words or phraſes in the Ve- bo 
das. The grammatical work of i þ 
Panini, a writer ſuppoſed to have hol 
been inſpired, is entitled Siddhanta . a 
Caumudi, and is fo abſtruſe, as to * 
require the lucubrations of many "A 
years, bofore it can be perfectly ut- — 
derſtood, When Cäs'inät'ha Ser- Brah 
man, who attended Mr. Wilkins, or t1 
was aſked what he thought, of the Mun 
Pan'intya, he anſwered very es, (the 

reflively, that it was a foreſt; Vit, 

ut, fince grammar is only an ii. or his 
ſtrument, not the end, of true knov- Nabu, 
ledge, there can be little occaſion to of Bra 
travel over ſo rough and ſo gloomy nde 
a path; which contains, howevef, Bhaw! 


obably ſome acute ſpeculations 
in metaphyſicks. The Sanſcrit pro- 
fody is eaſy and beautiful: the learn- 
ed will find. in it almoſt all the mer 
ſures of the Greeks; and 1t15 fe. 
markable that the language of the 
Brahmans runs very naturally 109 
Sapphicks, Alcaicks,and Iambice 
Aſtronomical works inthis language 
are exceedingly numerous: ſeven 
nine of them are ſpecified in ® 
lit; and, if they contain the naß 


of the principal ſtars viſible in 2 


on the Ans nn of the Hiu pus. 


| dia, with obſervations on their 
4 ſitions in diff:rent ages, what diſ- 
k coveries may be made in ſcience, 
d and what certainty attained in an- 
* cient chronology ? 
5 « Subordinate to- theſe Anga's 
. (though the reaſon of the arran 
of ment 15not obvious) are the ſeries of 
ta- Sacred Poems, the Body of Law, 
dy and the fix philoſophical Säſtra's; 
1 winch the author of our text re- 
cucesto t vo, each conſiſting of two 
fix parts, and rejects a third, in two 
Ing parts alſo, as not perfectly ortho- 
81 dox, that is, not ſtrictly conform- 
le idle to his own principles. 
ch The tirſt Invian poet was Val 
- mici, author of the Ramiyana, a 
wm complete epick poem on one con- 
xy inued, intereſting; and heroick, ac- 
| | tion; and the next in celebrity, if 
Got t de not ſuperior in reputation for 
have bolineſs, was the Mahabharata of 
1400S Vii: to him are uſeribed the ſa- 
as to cred Purana's, - which are called, 
many for their excellence, the Eighteen, 
pow nd which have the following titles: 
\k; Brahme, or the Great One, Pedma, 
| — er the Lotos, Brabmand/a, or the 
0 0 undane Egg, and Agni, or Fire 
3 (theſe four relate to the creation), 


reſt; Vihnu or the Pervader, Garud'a, 
f his Eagle, the Transformations of 
ama, Siva, Hinge, Nareda, fon 


_ of hrahm, Scarida fon of Siva, Mar- 
— andeya, or the Immortal Man, and 


Shawihya, or the Prediction of 


lations uturity (theſe ni 

ation? ne belong to the 
__—_ ng and power of the Deity), 
—_ 1 four -thers, Matſya, Varaha, 


ae) Vamena, or as many in- 
. "12'110ns of the Great One in his 
adler of Preſerver; all contain- 
ancient traditions embelliſhed 


mbicks - Poetry or diſgui 

„„ Or diſgviſed by fable: the 
w__ iteenth is the — or Life 
— 4 "\lhna, with which the ſame 


8 by ſome imagined to have 


"2d the whole ſeries ; though 
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others, with more reaſon, affign 
them different compoſers, 

« The ſyſtem of Hindu Law, bes» 
fides the fine work, called Menu- 


Tmriti, or + what is remembered 


from Menu, that of Yajnyawal» 
cva, and thoſe of ſixteen other Mu- 
ni's, with Commentaries on them 
all, conſiſts of many tracts in high 
eſtimation, among which thoſe cur= 
rent in Bengal are, an excellent 
treatiſe on Inheritances by Jimdta 
Vihana, and a complete Digeſt, in 
twenty-ſeven volumes, compiled a 
few centuries ago by Raghunandan, 
the Tribonianof India, whoſe work 
is the grand repoſitory of all that 
can be known on a ſubje& ſo curi- 
ous in itſelf, and ſo intereſting to 
the Britiſh government. 

« Of the Philoſophical Schools it 
will be ſufficient here toremark, that 
the firſt Nyaya ſeems analogous to 
the Peripatetick, the ſecond, ſome» 
times called Vais't{hica, to the Io- 
nick, the two Mimanſa's, of which 
the ſecond is often diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Vedanta, to the Plato» 
nick, the firſt Sanc'hya to the Ita- 
lick, and the ſecond, or Pütaujala, 
to the Stoick, Philoſophy ; ſo that 
Gautama correſponds with Ariſto- 
tle; Canada, with Thales ; Jaimi- 


ni with Socrates; Vyaſa with Pla- 


to; Capila with Pythagoras; and 
Patanjali with Zeno : but an accu- 
rate compariſon. between the Gre- 
cian and Indian Schools would re- 
quire a conſiderable volume. 


he 
original works of thoſe philoſophers 
1 all the 


are very ſuccin ; but like 
other Saſtras, they are explained, ox 
obſcured, by the Upaderſana or 
Commentaries without end : one of 
the fineſt compoſrtions on the philo« 
ſophy of the Vedanta is entitled Y6ga 
Väsicht'ha, and contains the in- 
ſtructions of the great Vaſiſhtia to 
his pupil, Rama. King of Ay 6dbya, 
14 « It 
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« It reſults from this analyſis of 
Hindu Literature, that the Veda, 
Upaveda, Vedanga, Purana, Dher- 
ma, and Ders/ana, are the Six great 
Saſtras, in which all knowledge, di- 
vine and human, is ſuppoſed to be 


comprehended; and here we muſt 


not forget, that the word Skſtra, de- 


rived from a root ſignifying to or- 


dain, means generally an Ordinance, 
and particularly a Sacred Ordinance 
delivered by inſpiration; properly, 
therefore, this word is applied only 
to ſacred literature, of which the 
text exhibits an accurate ſketch. 

6 The Sudra's, or fourth claſs of 
Hindus, are not permitted to ſtudy 


the ſix proper Siſtra's before enu- 


merated ; but an ample field remains 
for them in the ſtudy of profane li- 
terature, compriſed in a multitude 
of popular books, which correſpond 
with the ſeveral Saftra's, and abound 


with beauties of every kind. All 


the tracts on Medicine muſt, indeed, 
be ſtudied by the Vaidya's, or thoſe 


. who are born phyſicians; and they 


have often more learning, with far 
leſs pride, than any of the Brah- 
mans: they are uſually poets, gram- 
marians, rhetoricians, moraliſts; and 
may be eſteemed in general the moſt 
virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. 
Inſtead of the Veda's they ſtudy the 
Räjaniti, or Inſtruction of Princes, 
and inſtead of law, the Nitiſaſtra, 
or general ſyſtem of Ethicks : their 


| Sahitia, or Cavya Saſtra, conſiſts of 


innumerable poems, written chiefly 
by the Medical tribe, and ſupply- 
ing the place of the Purana's, ſince 
they contain all the ſtories of the 
Rämäyana, Bharata, and Bhägawa- 
ta: they have acceſs to many trea- 
tiſes of Alancirz, or Rhetorick, 
with a variety of works in modulat- 
ed proſe; to Upäc'hyäna, or civil 
Hiſtory, called alſo Ryatarangini 
to the Nataca, which anſwers to the 
Gandharvavéda, conſiſting of regu- 


Or the Littzatvae of the Hixpus. 


lar Dramatick pieces in Sanſcrit 
and Pracrit: beſides which they 
commonly get by heart ſume entire 
Dictionary and Grammar. The beſt 
Lexicon or Vocabulary was com- 
poſed in verſe, for the aſſiſtance of 
the memory, by the illuſtrious A- 
maraſinha; but there are ſeventeen 
others in great repute : the beſt 
Grammar is the Mugdhabodha, or 
the Beauty of Knowledye, written 
by Goſwami, named Vopadeva, 
and comprehending, in two hun- 
dred ſhort pages, all that a learner of 
the language can have occaſion to 
know. To the C6ſha's, or dicti- 
onaries, are uſually annexed very 
ample Tica's, or Etymological Com- 
mentaries. 

We need ſay no more of the he- 
terodox writings, than that thoſe on 
the religion and philoſophy of Bud- 
dha ſeem to be connected with ſome 
of the moſt curious parts of Afiatick 
Hiſtory, and contain, perhaps, all 
that could be found in the Pall, or 
ſacred language of the Eaſtern lu- 
dian peninſula. It is aſſerted in 


Bengal, that Amaraſinha himſel 6 
was a Bauddha ; but he feems to 6; 
have been a theiſt of tolerant prin- «{ 
ciples, and, like Abu'lfazl, defirows 6a 
of reconciling the different religions T: 


of India. 
« Wherever we direct our atten 


tion to Hindu Literature, the o, 
tion of infinity preſents itſelf ; an 
thelongeſt life would not be ſuffci⸗ 
ent for the peruſal of near five bun 
dred thouſand ſtanzas in the Pure 
'pa's, with a million more peri 
in the other works before mention 
ed: we may, however, ſelec 2 
beſt from each $iſtra, and 0 , 
the fruits of ſcience, without p 
ing ourſelves with the leaves mn 
branches; while we have tht if | 
ſure to find, that the lear! 5 
dus, encouraged by the mild"* 4 
our government and manner | 


d in 
melt 
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at leaſt- as eager to communicate knowledge of Sanſcrit, and of the 
their knowledge of all kinds, as we valuable works compoſed in it; but, 
can be to receive it, Since Euro- of they wiſh to form a correct idea 
peans are-indebted to the Dutch for if Indian religion and literature, let 
almoſt all they know of Arabick, them begin with forgetting all that 
and to the French for all they know has been written on the ſubject, by 
of Chineſe, let them now receive ancients or moderns, before the 
from our nation the firſt accurate publication of the Gita.” . 


—_— 


— — 


OzsgnvaTiONS on SEPPLCHR aL DecoraTIONs, addreſſed to the Con · 
MITTEE appointed to conduct the buſineſs of erecting Mx. Howand's 
MoxumenT, by the Mazquis of LansDowns. yy 


[From the ſecond Volume of BioGrarniana.] 


« 1 complimenting or comme - fail to do, even in perſons moſt 
1 morating any great charac- experienced in the human charac- 
* ter, expence is a ſecondary conſi- ter; and at the ſame time create 
deration. All works of art pleaſe * an aſſociation of ideas, which may 
Lor diſpleaſe in proportion as taſte tell themſelves in honour of the 
and judgment prevail over it. In * perſons intended to be remem- 
architecture, the greatneſs of the * bered. | | 
* maſs ſometimes impoſes, even The propoſal for erecting a mo- 
* where the ſtructure is barbarous; * nument to the late Mr. ON 
but in ſculpture, the maſs be- * ſuggeſts theſe reflections. If they 
comes an intelerable enormity, have any foundation, it will be 
* where it is not highly executed and difficult to find an occafion fo 
* imagined; which, in a group of * proper, and ſo free from objection, 
* igures, implies the arts to have © to inforce and carry them into ef- 
"tained the utmoſt degree of per-. fect; as, beſides r luis 
fection. In the caſe of monu- likeneſs to poſterity by a ſingle 
ments this is the more true, as the * ſtatue, three public poiats — 


mere maſſy monument, compoſed * obtained ; which, combined all 


by common-place allegory, may * together, muſt reflect the higheſt 
; be raiſed to any body, whoſe will + honour on his memory; namely, 
or whoſe poſterity may direct the * 1ſt, To reſerve St. Paul's, the 
bay ment for it, without creating * ſecond building in Europe, and 
: any intereſt, and often without the firſt in Great Britain, from be- 
being at all underſtood, Beſides, * ing disfigured or miſapplied in the 
{the Public is in generalgrown cold . manner of Weſtminſter Abbey. 
Mart allegory, even in painting, adly, To affiſt the arts moſt eſ- 
; - ere nevertheleſs it is much more * ſentially; by advancing ſtatuary, 
portable than in ſtatuary. The which may be conſidered as the 
F*atobje, where a character ad- * firſt, becauſe it is the moſt dur- 
* of it, ſhould be to produce * able, amongſt them. 1 
e ſenſations which reſemblanc- * 3dly, To commence a ſelection 


'8 of exalted. characters never of characters, which can alone 
= ; k H 3 „ © anſwer 
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general ornament, an 
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* anſwer the purpoſe of rewarding 


« paſt or exciting future virtues : 
sand the want of which ſelection 
© makes a public monument ſcarce- 
bly any compliment. 

It would be not only invidious, 
© but unfair, to criticiſe the ſeveral 
© monuments in Weſtminſter Ab. 
© bey; but let any perſon of the 


| © leaſt feeling, not to mention taſte 


© or art, unprejndice his mind, and 
he muſt find himſelf more intereſt. 
©ed in viewing the fingle ſtatue 
© erefted by Mr. Horace Walpole 
to his mother lady Orford, than 
© with any of the piles erected to 
© oreat men, And if Mrs. Night- 
© rngale's monument captivates be- 
©yond many others, it is greatly 


© on account of its ſimplicity, and 


<its being very little more than a 
* ſingle figure, It may as well be 
© ſuppoſed that a young perſon can 
begin to write whole ſentences 
© without making ſingle letters, as 
that ſtatuaries can make groupes 
© with ſo little practice as they have 
© in ſingle ßgures. But if the ex- 
* ample is once ſet, it will moſt likel 

become a general faſhion to ere 


© ſtatues or . buſts to every perſon 


« whoſefamily can afford ĩt, through- 
«out tue country, Fifty ſtatues and 


a hundred buſts, will be beſpoken 


'© where one graupe now is; ſince 
© 2 ſtatue will probably be to be had 
© for 3ool. and a buſt for col. Be- 


. 6 ſides which, fimple tablets may be 


admitted into country churches, 
« fubjeft to ſome arrangement, 
which may anſwer the 3 of 

prevent 
« churches from being disfigured, as 


s they now univerſally are, The 


s fame reaſon which makes our 
© chimnev-pieces better worked, and 
« ſharper carved, than thoſe which 
« come from Rome, namely, the 
« greatneſs of the demand, will gra- 


© qually improve our artiſtsin the 


\ * 
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more elevated line of their nrofef. 
© fhon, Their numbers and their 
* conſtant employment will give a 
greater chance, if not'a certain- 
* ty,” of genius diſcovering itſelf 
© from time to time. 

This ſelection might be made 
« ſubjeR, in the firſt inftance, 

. To the king's gn manual. 

2. The vote of cither houſe of 
« parliament. | 

© 3. The vote of the Eaſt-India 
company. 

4. The ballot of the ro al ſo- 
6 ciety, 2. 

* 5. The ſenſe of any profeſſion, 
taken under ſuch regulations as 
may be deeme.| mon unexcep- 
© tionable. _ 

©6, The ſame as to artiſts, 

men of letters, or other deſcrip- 

tions, ſubject to proper regula- 
© tions, | 

The ſubſcription and the vote 

© muſt he a ſufficient check uon 

all perſons of the latter deſcription, 

The liberality ſhown in rſt 

© opening the door of St. Paul's to 


© the monument of Mr. Howard, 


© who was a diſſenter, already gives 
© the aſſurance, that difference of 
© religion will not deter from doing 
© honour to ſtriking worth, without 
© regard to the perſuaſion of thoſe 
{ who may afford examples of it. 
All partaking in the good which 
© they may have done, all are bound 
© to acknowledge and encourage 1. 

Upon the ſame reaſoning, ſome 
© ſpot might be reſerved for emt- 
© nent foreigners, who are very pro- 
© perly, upon principles of the 1ame 
© general kind, while living, alſo- 
« ciated to the Royal Society and 


© other learned bodies, 


gut none qught to be admitted 
© in conſequence of the wiſh or 6 
© opinion of families or individueR 
It might, perhaps, de thought 


6 it to the Ro; 
proper to leave i | Acadew 
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Academy to form a general plan; 
© and — might cal the ſeveral 
« deſcriptions, allotting places to 
each. | 

« Itis ſurely of ſome conſequence 
«to whom the firſt monument in 
St. Paul's ſhould be erected ; and 
* who can be ſo proper to begin this 
© ſeleion as Mr. Howard? He 


« ſpent- his life and fortune in ſer- 
* vices which were highly dangerous 
- © to himſelf, but beneficial to every 
country and every age. Though 
engaged in doing the moſt active 


* 


— 
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good, he created no enemies, and 
© excited ao envy, even in his life- 
* time ; the purity of his intentions 
© leaving him ſuperior to all pur- 
« ſuits of vanity or ambition. His 
* merits were of ſuch a general and 
fundamental nature, as to ſerve 
for an example to all ranks, pro- 
« feſhons, and nations. 
It belongs to the committee to 
«© determine, whether there is wy 
© thing in theſe refleftions whi 
contribute to do that real juſtice 
to his memory which it deſerves. 
L. 


— 


— 
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FRAGMENT on the beſt MODE of STUDY to be purſued by a riſing 
. PogTicaL Genivs, illuſtrative of the STATE of Tastz prevailing 
among the popular Gzzaxan WaITEIS. 


From LeTTzxs written from various parts of the CoxnTinenT, and 
tranſlated from the Gzzaman of Fzxepertck MAaTTHISSON, by ANNE 


PLUMPTRE,] | 


« FYRIENTAL poetry muſt al- 

ways be the firſt ſtudied*, 
not merely on account of its anti- 
quity, its ſimplicity, and exceſſive 
Imagery, but rather becauſe we, 
who have no national poetry, nor 
any mythological language of our 


own, muſt thence receive our firſt, 


impreſſions. For it is impreſſions 
ſuch as theſe which - can alone 
awaken the genius of the poet, 
and whoever has had his imagina- 
tion thus called forth, is anfortunate 
if it ſhould be ſmothered again a- 
midſt a maſs of ſcientific traſh, fo- 
reign conceptions, or falſe taſte, 
nor can do better than immediately 


endeavour to regenerate it, as much 
as may be in his power, by new 
imagesand impreſſions derived from 
the ſame ſource. And as thoſe 
taken from religion always ſtrike 


the ſoul moſt forcibly, let him be- 


in with ſtudying ſuch ſentences, 


ymns, grand maxims, and ſongs, - 


as though not poetry themſelves, 
inſpire the youthful mind. with po- 
etical ideas, and give it a general 
tone for ſublimity and harmony : 


from ſuch a ſtock, which lies like a 
chaos at the bottom of the ſoul, he 


may ſelect with ſkill as inclination 


or opportunity thall offer, and in 


due time produce works of his own. 


20 Although the author in this firſt period ſpeaks. of oriental poetry, by which we 
nou underſtand the poetry of the Eaſtern nations at large, yet we muſt ſuppoſe, from 
* context, that he means to confine his obſervations to the ſacred poetry of the Hebrew 

'ptures, otherwiſe the beginning of the piece is wholly uninteiligible. Indeed it ap- 
Pears throughout ſomewhat obſcure, but it is not therefore the leſs likely to be from the 


pen of Klopiack, to whom. jt is aſcribed,” P. | 


H 4 „ Lowth 


I TTY. OE” - 
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4 Lowth on the Hebrew Poetry 
is a work much to be recommended 


for this purpoſe: yet I would wiſh 


every one to endeavour to feel the 
beauties of the ſacred poetry more 


ardently than Lowth himſelf ſeems 
to have done; for excepting in par- 


ticular paſſages, the beauty of which 
he undoubtedly felt in its fulleſt 
force, he does not appear ſo deeply 
impreſſed by his ſubject as might be 
wiſhed. The nearer one can come in 
this reſpect to the original language 
the better, although I doubt whether 
any perſon could feel more in theſe 
. than their animation, their 

armony, and the livelineſs of their 
imagery. The Hebrew grammar 
ſhould be a field, and indeed the beſt 
field, for gathering poetical flowers; 
it is however like the grammars of 


all other languages, a mere dry phi- 


loſophical ſkeleton. But two other 
things may be recommended as of 
great aſſiſtance in gaining that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ſpirit 
of the language, the acquiſition of 


which is ſo very defirable. In the- 
, firſt place, Travels into the Eaſt, of 
which we have ſome that are excel- 


lent, though indeed, to ſpeak truly, 
the generality are little better than 
chaff; but Maillet's Letters on E- 

ypt, Shaw's Travels, D*Arvieux, 


?ococke, and Niebuhr, in parts at 


leaſt, if not throughout, I have read 
with pleaſure. I believe that in 
Haſſelquiſt alſo ſome uſeful things 


might be found, although his tra- 
vels are chiefly botanical. Secondly, 


the ways of thinking and habits of 
the countries adjoining to Judea, 
E the Arabians, may 


be ſtudied with advantage. For, as 


the Arabic language is, as it were, 
the living Hebrew, and the cuſtoms 
of that people .thoſe which diſplay 


moſt acurately the geniits of the 


eaſtern nations ; fo is their hiſtory, 
þoth before Mahomed, during his 


% 


are now on theirs. 
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life, and fince that period, full of 
rich 'veins of poetical ore. That 


-partof the Univerſal Hiſtory, which 
relates to theſe nations, is well exe- 
cuted, but the ſubject is treated in 


a peculiar manner in Guthrie's A- 
bridgment. The Arabian poetry, 
the Koran, & c. are in this reſpect 
alſo well worthy of attention, till 
only as guides to underſtanding the 
ſpirit of the oriental poetry, from 
the veſtiges of antiquity which they 
deſcribe as ſtill extant among a lir- 
ing nation. 
Nou let us take a great leap to 
North America, to the hiſtory of 
the Five Nations, little of whoſe 
poetry it is true is known in Eu- 
rope, but their cuſtoms and ways of 
thinking are the beſt mirror, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, in which 
to ſee how, with a certain mode of 
education, poetry without any art 


or rule, but merely through the in- 


ſtin of nature, acquires great force 
and grandeur, The travels of Char- 
levoix and of Lafiteau will be here 
the beſt aſſiſtance; the laſt are 2 
ſort of compendium of the ethics 
and poetry of ſavage life, It is cer. 
tainly of great e in more 
and weightier points of view than 
merely with reſpect to poetry, to 
make oneſelf thoroughly acquaiated 
with the manners of ſavage na- 
tions, even to become, as it wert, 
oneſelf a ſavage, in order to enter 


more fully into their ſimple ſtrength 


of character. 

« The Edda of the ancient north» 
ern nations I recommend mere- 
ly as the reverſe of the coin, thit 
the one ſide may illuſtrate the other; 
for theſe people were in forme 
times, on the European fide of the 
globe, what the North America” 

They had 
ſtrength of ſoul and boldnels of 
imagery, in common with each 0- 
ther ; and as theſe northern 1 
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were in ſome ſort our parents, it is 
to them, perhaps, that we owe the 
ſmall remains of national modes of 
thinking which are now left among 
us, Yet the going through the Ed; 
da itſelf is merely wandering amid 
remnants of cuſtoms and manners, 
and Mallet's firſt part of the Hiſtory 
of Denmark has as much both of 
the Edda of poetry, and of intro- 
duftion to hiſtory, as is requiſite for 
our purpoſe. 

« But the richeſt diſcovery of our 
century, and which in every reſpect 
may be called a treaſure, are the re- 
mains of ancient Celtic, Scotch, or 
Erſe poetry, publiſhed by Macpher- 
ſon, and on the authenticity of 
which Gibbon ſhould be heard a- 
bove all others. They bad beit be 
read in the Engliſh tranſlation, from 
which the German tranſlations are 
taken, but otherwiſe that of Denis 
is very uſeful, particularly on ac- 
count of Blair's treatiſe, who, in 
his province, is not inferior to 
Lowth. In this people were unit- 
ed a ſtrength of feeling, an eleva- 
tion of character, and a livelineſs 
of imagination, with a ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs of heart, not to be found 
in other northern nations, among 
whom all is flint-ſtone, and ready 
to ſtrike fire, Their images are very 
ſimple and often repeated, but they 
are ſtrong, juſt, and ſtriking, Oh, 
they are nature! nature !—for which 
reaſon they in many reſpects ap- 
proach the orientaliſts very near- 


„lt is perhaps not very ſurpriſing that a foreigner ſhould entertain ſuch ideas with 
reſpeQt to the comparative merits of Milton ard Offian, The perſect ſimplicity of the 
latter is much more eaſy to be underſtood by one not thoroughly acquainted with the En- 
liſh language, than the noble elevation of ſtyle, ſublimity of ſentiment and deſcription, 
profound learning, and claſſic taſte of the former, whoſe unrivalled poem contains beau- 


ti 
far from coneurrin 
rather com 
ing newly 
*dſcurity, Milton, on the contrar 
*adiing novelty, attracts 


admira don of every ſoul 


thing into an 


es which none but an Engliſhman, and not even every Engliſhman, caa truly feel. But 
gin opinion with the author of the Fragment, the Engliſh reader will 

pare Oſſian with the Georgium-Sidus, which though infipid in itſelf, yet as be- 
diſcovered, excited attention for a while, but ſoon ſunk again into its original 
y, will be likened to the ſteady planet Jupiter, which, 

no particular notice, yet whoſe brilliancy has always been the 
of feeling, and will remain ſo, till time ſhall be no more, T.“ 
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ly. There cannot be a greater con- 
traſt than between Oſſian and Mil. 
ton, as to poetical invention; and 
the time will come when, in more 
than one point of view, we ſhall 
ſay, we ſhut up Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton, and read Oſſian over 
and over*. 

« We may indeed reckon him 
the neareſt to Homer, who excels 
him in nothing ſo much as in a 
ſweet loquacity, and a fancy which, 
through the ſimplicity and beauty 
of his mythology, can exalt every 

idol. Homer mu 
not be conſidered either wholly as 
a claſſical ſchool-hero, or as an al- 
legoriſt, a philoſopher, an alchy- 
miſt, or a broker of wiſe ſaws, 
neither as a ſongſter mounted on 
the triumphal car of 8 5 poetry; 
to regard him in any of theſe lights 
ſingly, is to dreſs him in falſe co- 
lours. He is in fact a ballad · ſing- 
er, an ao of the flowers of t 
a0:3wy that went before him, who, 
with his lyre in his hand, ſings in 
immortal hexameter the ſayings of 
former times, which, ſimple and 
unadorned, ſeem as ſilvery waves, 
gently rolling over each other, and 
producing ſuch ſoft tones as pene- 
trate the very ſoul, 

« Next in order let Pindar fol- 
low, * whom —. ſee the Homeric 
mythology, wiſdom, and poetry, 
in the nel and moſt —— — & 
breviations. The moſt remarkable 
thing in him is the ſublime manner 


* 
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| in which he frequently ſtarts away 


from the Olympian courſe, and 
runs hither and thither plucking 
flowers from hiſtory to twine them 
into wreaths for adorning his vic- 
tors; unleſs thus conſidered, his 

i become old women's ſaws, 


and his mythology a confuſed galli- 
| - reaſon every thing in him deſerves 


matia. 

And now to Sophocles, His 
tragedy is indeed more properly he · 
roic opera; the unities of action, 
pron and time, ought not there- 

ore to have been impoſed on any 
other nation where the object was 
different; and it was to preſerve 
theſe that the chorus with the reli- 

gious ſolemnities were introduced. 
Sophocles cannot, therefore, in any 
reſpect be taken as a model for tra- 


- gedy; but his ſtyle, his ſimplicity of 


action, his powers of exciting the 

ſons, and his elevated declama- 
tion, will always deſerve our admi- 
ration, particularly if bis pieces are 


read with the idea of being in' 


Greece among an aſſeinbly of the 
people, and hearing them in the re- 
citative accompanied with action in 
which they were recited or ſung, 


„To Sophocles ſucceeds Shake. 
ſpeare, but the one muſt in no re- 
pet be compared with the other, 
for they are not comparable. Shake- 
ſpeare is the hiſtory of mankind 
placed before our eyes; all his 
ſcenes are ſingle leaves out of the 
great book of Nature, and for this 


attention. With reſpect to charac- 


- ter, the Greeks knew little or no- 


thing of that kind of humour with 
which all Shakeſpeare's are colour- 
ed, and which ſeems to come forth, 
as it were, from the bottom of the 
heart: and in each individual you 
do not merely ſee and hear him ac 
and ſpeak, but you alſo feel that he 
could not have acted or ſpoken 
otherwiſe. With reſpect to the paſ- 
ſions, he does not merely make them 
boil over, when we muſt neceſſarily 
hear the ſtorm, but be carries us at 
the ſame time to the enchanted 
caves whence they ſpring, and lays 
open to our view every avenue 
which leads to their molt interior 
receſſes.” | 
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PaiLosoPyrIcar Usss of- COMMON WATCH, by the RZVEAZUn 
| WILLIAM PEARSON. 


[From the third Volume of Nrcrotson's Journat of NATURAL 


ParLosoPRY, CHEMISTRY, and the AzTs.] 


6 12 theoretic philoſopher, 
whoranges through the varie- 

ted fields of ſcience, may gather the 
weets as he paſſes along, and grati- 
fy his taſte with fruits that he has had 
no ſhare in rearing, at a very inconſi- 
derable expenſe; but the pleaſure 
which the practical man of ſcience 
derives from the reſults of his ſuc- 
ceſsful experiments is much more 
exquiſite : the previous impreſſion 
made by contemplating the harmo- 
ny that appears in the laws of na- 
ture; the ſatisfaction of proving the 
agreement or diſcrepancy between 
theory and practice; the proſpect 
of benefiting ſociety in ſome ſhape, 
and, perhaps, alſo the gratification 


ef a certain degree of vanity, all. 


concur in ſtimulating his exertions. 
If he ſhould labour under any in- 
convemence. in procuring the beſt 
y. of proſecuting his labours, 

e will naturally avail himſelf of 
the beſt ſubſtitutes that the circum- 


nces of his ſituation will allow. 


_ this conſideration it becomes 
. of ſurpriſe that a mote ge- 
attention is not paid to the 


philoſophical uſes that may be made 
of a common pocket watch. There 
are many obſervations and experi- 
ments in different departments of 
ſcience, the accuracy of which de- 
pend greatly, and ſome of them en- 
tirely, on the accurate meaſurement 
of minute portions of time; ſuch, 
for inſtance, as the determination 
of the velocity of ſound, the nature. 
of the deſcent of falling bodies, the 
meaſure of the ſun's diameter, the 
diſtance of two contiguous, or at 
leaſt apparently contiguous, hea ven- 
ly bodies taken vt their paſſage over 
the meridian, and the diſtance of 
places from the difference of the 
velocity of light and ſound. A 
pendulum to ſwing: ſeconds has 
uſually been applied for theſe and 
ſimilar purpoſes, and in an obſer- 
vatory is found to be very conve- 
nient ; but a watch, by being more 
portable, is calculated to be more ge- 
neral in its application, and will 
meaſure ſmaller portions of time 
than any otber inſtrument that has 
been invented“; beſides, it phſſeſſes 
this peculiar advantage, that in all 


( 
*® The beat of a watch is quicker than of any other chronometer in general uſe; but 


t 1 
dere have been infiruments made to divide 


the ſecond into 100 parts One of theſe, 


— Wunehurd, and regulated by a fly, repeatedly meaſured the time of fall of a 
ullet (in ſome experiments which I ſax) with no greater variation than one hun- 
ſecond.—N. “ | 1 


Fart of a 


ſituations 


— 
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ſituations the beats thereof may be 
counted by the ear, at the ſame 
time that the object of obſerva- 
tion is viewed by the eye, ſo that 


no loſs is incurred, as muſt inevi- 


tably happen, when the eye is uſed 
to view both the object and pendu- 
lum or ſecond-index in ſucceſſion, 
though it be ever ſo quick. But it 
will be objected here, no doubt, 


that few watches meaſure time ac- 


curately, and alfo that, from the 
different conſtructions of watches, 
the times correſponding to their 


beats vary in a very confiderable 


degree. Iallow theſe objections to 
be true, and conceive that the rea- 
ſon may be attributed to them, why 


the beat of a watch is not generally 


applied as the meaſure of the loweſt 


. denomination of ſubdivifions of 


time: I ſhall therefore endeavour 
in this paper to obviate theſe ob- 


OT by ſhowing how any to- 


erably good watch, whatever be its 
conſtruction, may be applied with 
advantage to many philoſophical 


purpoſes. 


„We muſt, in the firſt * 
conſider that the portions of time 
which I propoſe to have meaſured 


. by a watch are ſmall portions only, 


and thoſe to be counted not by a 
ſecond-hand, as is the cuſtom with 
medical men, but altogether by the 
beats; in which caſe, if the watch 
be not liable to loſe or gain time 
conſiderably in a day, the error in 
the rate of going will be extremely 
minute in the time correſponding to 
any number of beats that the me- 
mory can retain, or that the pur - 
poſes to which I propoſe the appli- 
cation to be made will require: 
and even if the error in the rate of 
going be conſiderable, ſo as to a- 


mount to many minutes in a day, 


« #:If the: error were five 
three hundredth part.— N.“ 


* 


minutes per day, the allowance would be ups? 
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as it is uniform, it may eaſily be al. 
lowed for by a correction“. Hence 
the firſt objection, which relates to 
the error occaſioned by the rate of 
going of any watch, will conſtitute 
no real obſtacle to its application 
in the aſcertaining of mall portions 
of time, provided a ſudden change 
of temperature be avoidedat the time 
of uſing it; for it will be neceſſary 
that the rate of.going be eſtimated 
when thetemperature is the ſame, or 
very nearly the ſame, as when the 
watch is uſed for philoſophical pur- 

ſes; ſo that if it js uſually worn 
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in the pocket, it may be held in the 
hand to the ear, but if it be hanging 
in a room or in the open air where 
the rate of going is aſcertained, it mult 
be hung near the ear, under ſimilar 
bee e where any obſerva- 0 
tion is intended to be made by it. i 
«& As to the other objection, 8 
which applies to the variation in the 
lengths of the beats of two different 9 
watches, ow ing to the difference of 5 
their conſtructions, though they in- in 
dicate hours and minutes alike, it = 
may be removed very readily, All th 
common watches have the fame be 
number of wheels and pinions, af 
which are known by the ſame fr 
names, and placed, no matter how by 
variouſly, ſo as to act together with. = 
out interruption ; but all watches 8 
have not their correſponding whee!s a 
and pinions divided into the fame K. 
number of teeth and ſpaces, and to Jo's 
this circumſtance it is entirely ou. pin 
ing that the beats of different watches — 
differ from each other. As the rate * 
of going of a watch is regulated by uſe 
the lengthening or ſhortening of : wal 
ſpring, without any regard ar. wy 
paid to the numbers which compo" and 


the teeth of the wheels and ** 
a great latitude is allowable in 


rds of due 


calculation 
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calculation of thoſe numbers; of 
which the different makers avail 
themſelves according as the num- 
bers on the engines they uſe for cut- 
ting the teeth require: but what. 
ever the numbers may be of which 
the wheelwork conſiſts, if we divide 
double the product of all the wheels, 
from the centre wheel to-the crown 
wheel incluſively, by the product 
of all the pinions with which they 
act, the quotient will be OP 
the number of beats of the watc 

in queſtion in one hour ; and again, 
if we divide this quotient by 3600, 
the number of ſeconds in an hour, 
this latter - quotient will be the 
number of beats in every ſecond, 
which may be carried to any num- 
ber of places in decimals, and be 
copied upon the watch-paper for 


inſpection whenever it may be 


wanted, 

When any particular watch is 
cleaned, the workman may be di- 
rected to count, and return in writ- 
ing, the numbers of the centre 
wheel, the third wheel, the con- 
trate wheel, and the crown (balance) 
wheel, and alſo of the three pinions 
which they actuate, reſpectively, 
from which the calculation of the 
length of a beat is eaſly made by the 
rule juſt given, and when once 
made will apply in all inſtances 
where that individual watch is uſed. 
It will be remarked here, that go 
notice is taken of the wheels and 
pinions which conſtitute the dial- 
work, nor yet of the great wheel 

pinion with which it acts: the 

uſe of the former of theſe is only to 
make the hour and minute hands 
revolve in their reſpective times, 
and may or may not be the ſame in 
watches ; and the uſe of the lat- 


ter, the great wheel and its pinion, 


= determine, in conjunction with 
.aumber of ſpirals on the fuſce, 


A 


41 beats in a ſecond,” The num- 
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the number of hours that the watch 
ſhall continue to go, at one wind- 
up of the chain round the bar- 
of the main-ſpring: all theſe 
wheels and pinions therefore, it will 
be perceived, are unneceſſary to be 
taken into the account in calculat- 
ing the beats per hour. The reaſon 
* double the product of the 
wheels ſpecified is taken in the cal- 
culation is this, that one tooth of 
the crown wheel completely eſcapes 
the palats at every two beats or vi- 
brations of the balance, A few ex- 
amples will render the general rule 
96 intelligible. Let us take 
or the firſt example the numbers of 


. 
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a common watch given by Mr. E- 
merſon in his Tracts,” which, ac- 


— V 
— 22 2 — - — 
% 


cording to his method of arrange- | 
ment, ſtand thus, * 
48 great wheel, + 1 
ark, 6% centre wheel 1 
6—48 third wheel | 1 
6—48 contrate wheel I, 

6-15 crown wheel | 


+. Log ih 


2 palats. 


% Now, omitting the great 
wheel and its pinion of 12, we have 
$4Xx 48x 48 Xx 15x 2=3732480 for 
double the product of the ſpecified 
wheels, and 6x 6x 6=216 for the 
product of the ſpecified pinions ; alſo | 
—————==17280 are the number 


216 
of heats in an hour, and 1 


—— — ͤ— 2 33 


the exact number of beats per ſe- 
cond: accordingly, Mr. Emerſon 
ſays that this watch makes about 


ber of ſpirals on the fuſee is 7; 
therefore, '7 x — is the num« 
ber of hours that the watch will 


go at one winding up: likewiſe 
| 5 | the 
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the dial work . x F.C. I 
10 12 120 
ſhows that whilſt the firſt driving 
pinion of 10 goes twelve times 
round, the laſt wheel of 36 goes 
only once; whence the angular ve- 
Jocity of two hands carried by their 
hollow axles are to each other as 
12 to 1. . 
For a ſecond example, 1 will 
take a watch which is it my own 
ſſeſſion, the numbers of which 
in the calculation of beats per ſe- 
cond will be thus: 60 * 60 x60 x 


13x 2=5616000, double the pro- P 


duct of the wheels; and 8x 8 x 6= 
384 the product of the pinions; 


then * = 14625 will be the 


62 
beats in an hour, and == 


4,062 5, the beats per ſecond, 

„ Beſides this I have examined 
two other common watches, one 
of which requires this calculation : 
SAN Xi 2==37964 16 for 
double the product of the wheels, 


and 6 x 6Xx6=216 for the product 


of the pinions - therefore 2 


f 210 
==17576 are the beats in an hour, and 


257" =—4,882, the beati per ſecond 
y this watch : alſo double the pro- 
duct of the wheels of the other, viz. 
56 * 50 do rj x2 is 39512800, 
and the product of the pinions, as 
in the laſt, 6 x6x6=216; conſe- 
quently Yon gives 17188 beats 
in an hour, which divided by 3600 
gives 4,7746for the beats per ſecond, 
„ Theſe four examples, it is pre- 
ſumed, will render the method of 
aſcertaining the beats per ſecond in 
any watch ſufficiently eaſy for any 
perſon who is acquainted with com- 
mon arithmetic, | 


ly,—as 23h. 


4 It remains now for an inſtance 


2 or two to be adduced for the appli · 
cation of the beats of a- watch to 


philoſophical purpoſes, in order to 
ſhew the practical utility of the 
method here propoſed of meaſuring 
very ſmall portions of time. 

Let us ſuppoſe, for one in- 
ſtance, with Dr. Herſchel, that the 
annual parallax of the fixed ſtars 
may be aſcertained by obſerving 
how the angle between two ſtars, 
very near to each other, varies in 
oppoſite parts of the year. For the 
urpoſe of determining an angle of 
this kind, where an accurate mi- 
crometer is wanting, let a teleſcope 
that has croſs. wires be directed to 
the ſtars when paſſing the meridian, 


in ſuch a manner that the upright 
wire may be 1 to the 
et 


horizon, and let it remain unmoved 
as ſoon as the former of the two 
ſtars is juſt coming into the field of 
view ; then fixing the eye to the te- 
leſcope and the watch to the ear, 
repeat the word one along with every 
beat of the watch before the ſtar is 
arrived at the perpendicular hair, 
until it is in conjunction with it, 
from which beat go on two, three, 


four, & c. putting down a finger of 


either hand at every ewenty till the 
ſecond ſtar is ſeen in the ſame ſtu. 
ation that the leading one occupied 
at the commencement of the count- 
ing; then theſe beats divided by the 
beats per ſecond, marked on the 
watch-paper, will give the exadt 
number of uncorrected ſeconds, by 
which the following ſtar paſſes later 
over the meridian than the lead- 
ing one: when theſe ſeconds and 
parts of a ſecond are aſcertsined, 
we 'have the following analogy 
for determining the angle, whi 

includes alſo the correction. name- 
60 4% ogg, (the 


jon of 
a | real rotation * 


length of 


r,, 


rg 


* 
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the earth), plus or minus the daily 
error in the rate of going: are to 
360˙ :: ſo is the number of obſery- 
ed ſeconds of time : to the quantit 


of the horizontal angle required.. 


The watch is here ſuppoſed to be 
regulated to ſhow ſBlar time; but 
if it ſhould be regulated exactly for 
fidereal time, infiead of 23h, 56 
Jog we muſt ufe exactly 24 hours 
in the analogy. 

« As a fecond inftance, let it be 
required to aſcertain the diſtance of 
the nearer of two electriſed clouds 
from an obſerver, when there are 
fucceſive peals of thunder to be 
heard : a little time before the ex- 
pected repetition of a flaſh of light- 
ning place the watch at the ear, 
and commence the numbering of 
the beats at the inſtant the flaſh is 
ſeen, as before directed, and take 
care to ceaſe with the beginning of 
the report; then the beats convert- 
el into ſeconds, with the propor- 
tional part of the daily error added 
or ſubtracted, will give the differ. 
ence of time taken up by the mo- 
tion of the light and ſound: if, 
laſtly, we ſuppoſe light to be inſtan- 
laneous at ſmall diſtances, the di- 
ſtance of the nearer ctoud will be had 
by multiplying the diſtance that 
found is known to paſs through in 
a ſecond by the number of oblerv- 
ed ſeconds obtained from the beats 
that were counted, 


pointed out, in which the beats 


lyſerviceablein the practical branch- 
es of philoſophy ; but the occur- 
trace of ſuch, inſtances will always 
point out the propriety of the ap- 

cation, when it is once known 
ud practiſed. 

© 1 ſhall therefore only mention 
one further advantage which ſeems 
Peculiar to this mode of counting 
i limited number of ſeconds by a 


Many more inſtances might be 


of a good watch would be extreme - 


watch, which is, that it is free from 
any error that might ariſe from the 
graduations of a dial- plate, or un- 
equal diviſions in the teeth of 


wheels and pinions, where the ſe- 


conds are counted by a hand. 

In order to introduce this meth- 
od of meaſuring ſmall portions of 
time accurately, it is defireable that 
a watch be conſtrued ſo as to 
make an exact number of beats per 


ſecond without a fraction, for then 


the reduction of beats into ſeconds 
would be more readily made. With 
a view of promoting this object, I 
havecalculated numbers fora watch, 
which will produce the delired ef- 
fe, and which, as they are equally 
practicable as thoſe in uſe, [ ſhall 
inſert in this paper, in hopes of 
hearing at ſome future period that 
they have deen adopted by ſome 
good workman. By the method of 
arrangement already given, the num- 
bers proper for ſuch a watch, as will 
indicate hours, minutes, and ſe- 
conds, by three hands, and alſo 


make juſt four beats per ſecoud, 
will ſtand thus, viz. 


0 t wheel 
— centre wheel 
8—64 third wheel 
8—48 contrate wheel 


6—t5 crown wheel | 


| 2 palats. 
Dial-work as uſual. . 
Six ſpirals. on the fuſee—to go 


30 hours, 


« By the preceding general rule 
for aſcertainingthe beats per ſecond 
in any watch, the calculatioa of 
thefe numbers will be thus: 60x 
64x 48 X 15x 2=5529600, and 8 
*x$ x 6==384; then 2 
14400, the beats in an hour, and 


2 =4 exactly, for the beats per 
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fecond ; which agreement with the 
rule is a proof of the accuracy of 
the numbers. 
« Whilſt I am upon this ſubject, 
I fhall take the liberty of caution- 
ing medical gentlemen againſt an 
impoſition which ſome, I hope not 
many, watchmakers practiſe to- 
wards them in the ſale of watches; 
and I the more readily make this 
caution public, becauſe the health 
of thouſands of individuals is con- 
nected with impoſition, which is 
this, that a ſecond-hand, with a 
ſtop, and an appropriate face, are 
ſometimes put to a watch, the 


. wheelwork of which is not calcu- 


| lated to indicate ſeconds. The 
watch which is the ſecond mention- 
ed in this paper as being in my 
own poſſeſſion, is one of this kind; 
I bought it of a clock-maker, who 
had it made in town, with his own 
name enamelled on the face, but 
unfortunately I kept it too long be- 
fore its imperfection was diſcover- 
ed, ſo _ I am 1 under the ne- 
ceſſity of uſing it. n enquiry, 
I found that Hon of the eons. kind | 
have been ſold to medical gentle- 
men and others for the purpoſe of 
aſcertaining the number of pulſa- 
tions of invalids in a minute, in or- 
der that they may be. treated ac- 
cordingly. At firſt I ſuſpected that 
the diſagreement in the motions of 
the ſecond and minute bands, which 
I obſerved might be owing to ſome 
inequality, or ſhake, as the work- 
men call it, in the teeth and ſpaces 
of the wheelwork ; but upon count- 
ing the. numbers I afterwards de- 
tected the real cauſe; that part of 
the train which lies between the axle 
of the centre wheel and the axle of 
the contrate wheel, on which the 


— 


IA wheel of 64 be ſubſtituted for either of thoſe of 60 each, the ſecon 


truly indicated, -P,"? 
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whole revolution of the ſecond-hand 


tion of a watch may, excluſively of 


hands are placed, viz. hs x is 
equal to only 56,25 inflead of * 60, 
ſo that 34 ſeconds are in defect in 
every minute, which is equal to a 


in every 16 minutes : hence, if the 
pulſations of any patient in a fever 
were really 120 in a minute, the de. 
termination by the ſecond-hand of 
the watch in queſtion would be on- 
ly x 124, conſequently the judgment 
of the phyfician or apothecary 
would be proportionably biaſſed 
in drawing a concluſion from the 
pulſe upon the ſtate of the fever, 
and would undoubtedly preſcribe 
medicines accordingly, It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the obſerva- 
tions here made upon the conſtruc- 


hiloſophical purpoſes, prove uſe- 
ul in dire&ing the choice of ſuch 
gentlemen as may have occaſion to iy 


purchaſe a ſtop-watch, and conſe- um 
quently may obviate the deception * 
which has hitherto been practiſed er 
by certain makers and venders of — 
watches.“ port 
« There is another inſtrument ther 
frequently to be met with, which doc! 
is capable of various conſtruction, 
that will meaſure ſmaller portious May 
of time than'it is uſually made to , 
meaſure; and which is ſufficiently 9 24 
portable for being carried ſmaller 7 
diſtances : I mean the ſpring clock, er ind 
the vibrations of which are regulat- bers | 


ed by a ſhort pendulum. Out of 
the many inſtruments of this kind 
which I have noticed, I do not fe. 
member any one which meaſutes 
or, at leaſt, which indicates ſeconds: 
I ſhall, therefore, ſubjoin ſuch 0um- 
bers as are proper for a ſpring clocl, 
that ſhall indicate ſeconds, end a 


ds vill be 


/ make 


make a given number of vibrations 
in a ſecond.—If 39,2 inches be 
taken as the true length of a pen- 


mate, which varies not one-tenth 
of an inch from the reſult of Mr. 
Whitehurſt's and George Graham's 
experiments on the lengths of 
pendulums, the error in the length 


f of ſmall pendulums, calculated 
„ therefrom, will fall within the 
it threads of the adjuſting ſcrew at 


the inferior end of the rod; on 
which account the lengths, ſo de- 
duced, may be put down as the true 
lengths without impropriety : thus, 
4 vibrations in a ſecond 
will require a pen- 
dulum - 245 inches long. 


, 3 do. 4735 
0 23.do, - 06,27 
ol 24 do. 74 
2 do. — 9,8 { 
- The two firſt of theſe pendu- 
nle- lums appear to be too ſhort to per- 
wy form with ſteadineſs, and conſe- 
U 1 quently will be conſidered as un- 
$ vorthy of further notice. The firſt 
* portion of a train, ſuitable for any of 
—_ the three laſt pendulums, for a ſpring 
no to go upwards of a week, 
os may be Z x 17 turns on the fuſee, 
e 
4 
— 5 * 15 turns or N 12 turns, 
locks indeed any other fimilar num- 
gui producing a like reſult ; for 
ut 
g kind 
god re” 
aſurt5 
conds: 
num 
clocks 
ad allo 
gill be 
make 


1799. 


dulum, to ſwing ſeconds in our cli - 
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the ſecond portion, any one of the 
formulæ given for a watch in the 
former part of this article, will be 
proper; but for the laſt portion, 
each different pendulum will re- 

uire different numbers: a pen- 

ulum to make 2+ vibrations on a 
ſecond, may havethe contrate wheel 
24, its pinion 8, and the crown 
wheel 5; or, otherwiſe, the contrate 


wheel 40, with a pinion of 8, and 


the crown-wheel 15: where the 


vibrations are 24 in a ſecond, the 


contrate wheel may be' 36, with a 
pinion of 8, and the crown wheel, 
as before, 15; and for exactly 


two vibrations in a ſecond, the 


contrate wheel will be required to 
be 32, with a pinion of 8, and 


the crown wheel 15, as in the two ' 


laſt inſtances. In all theſe calcula- 


tions, a hand, placed on the axle 


of the contrate wheel, will indicate 


ſeconds without apparent recoil; ' 


and the trains, compoſed of any of 
the various portions laid down, 
will be equally accurate, and ad- 
mit of many varieties. 

« If a ſpring clock is to be uſed 
for meaſuring ſmall 
time, by the vibrations of its pen- 
dulum, which falls not under the 
deſcription of any of thoſe con- 
ſtructions, the vibrations and frac- 


tional parts of a vibration are cal- 
culable by the general rule for 


watches already given. 
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„INE the remoteſt ages, the 
elephant, on account of his 
fize, his ſagacity, and his wonder- 
ful docility, has attracted the no- 
tice, and excited the admiration of 
Philoſophers and naturaliſts, both 
ancient and modern; and few tra- 
vellers into Afia or Africa "have 
omitted giving ſome account of 
him. ; 
A reſidence, however, of more 
than ten years, in Tiperah, a pro- 
vince of Bengal, ſituated at the 
eaſtern extremity of the Britiſh do- 
minions in Afia, where herds of 
elephants are taken every ſeaſon, 
afforded me frequent opportunities 
of obſerving, not only the methods 
of taking them, but alſo the habits 
and manners of this noble animal. 
% From the year 1792 to 1997, 
the elephant bunters were entirely 
under my direction; ſo that I had 
it in my power to inſtitute ſuch ex- 
periments as I thought likely to 
diſcover any particulars, not form- 
erly known, in the natural hiſtory 
of the elephant, Soon after my 
arrival at Tiperah, while informing 
myſelf of the methods of taking 
wild elephants, I had occaſion to 
obſerve, that many errors, relative 
to the habits and manners of that 
uſeful animal, had been ftated in 
the writings of European authors, 


and countenanced by ſome of the . 


moſt approved writers, 

« The elephant, has been declared 
to poſſeſs the ſentiment of modeſty 
in a high degree; and, by ſome, 
his ſagacity was ſuppoſed to ex- 
cite feclipgs for the loſs of hberty, 
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ſa acute, as to cauſe him to reſuſe 
tq propagate his ſpecies while in - 
ſlavery, leſt he ſhould entail on his 
progeny, a fate ſimilar to his own ; 
whilſt others have aſſerted, that he 
loſt the power of procreation in the 
domeſtic ſtate, 

« Sq circumſtanced, I was deſirous 
of taking advantage of my fituation, 
and of making ſuch experiments 
and obſervations, as might tend 
to render more perfect the natural 
hiſtory of this uſeful animal, 

« Early in the year 1789, I gave 
an account of the methods then 
uſed far taking and training wild 
elephants, to the Afiatic Society in 
Calcntta, which was publiſhed in 
vol. III. of their Reſearches ; and 
the following experiments and ob- 
ſervations, made fince that period, 
on the natural 1 of the ele- 
hant, will not, I „prove un- 
— the attention of the Roya 


Society. . inet 
« The young of the elephant, at into 
its birth, is about thirty-five inches to | 
high; and, as a knowledge of itt the: 
progreſſive growth forms the beit be q 
criterion by which we can judge of total 
the age of this animal, I ſhall here ige i 
note down ſome obſervations made 2nd 
on this ſubject, till the elephant cteaſ 
has attained its full ſize; for, after the el 
this period, till ſigns of old 15 ber, t 
appear, I do not know any mar? givin 
by which a tolerable gueſs can the ad 
made of the number of its ye made 


unleſs we could examine the tee! 

accurately; and, even then, 

would be much uncertainty. 
Very erroneous notions — 


o 


been entertained, with reſpect to 
the ſize of elephants, in different 
parts of India; for which reaſon TI 
have collected ſuch facts as were 
likely to aſcertain their general 
height. The following obſervations, 
of the gradual increaſe of growth, 
were made upon a young elephant 
of Mr. Stephen Harris, which was 
accurately meaſured from time to 
$ time, and upon a female elephant 
; of my own, till I left Tiperah. 
e % Mr. Harris's elephant, at its 
birth, October 16, 1789, was thirty- 
fire inches high. 


In olle year Inch. Ft. Inch. 
he grew © 11, and was 3 10 high, 

In ad year 8 4 6 

In zd year 6 - 5 0 

In th year 5 17 

In gth year - 5 5 10 

In 6th year 34 6 15 

ln 5th year 2+ 6 4 | 
Except during his 4th and th 


years, the above meaſurement ſhows 
2 gradual decreaſe in the proportion 
ot growth for every year; and there 
was no opportunity of tracing the 
growth of this elephant further 
than its 4th year. Y 
Another elephant, ſix feet nine 
inches high, at the time ſhe came 
Into mJ poſſeſhon, was ſuppoſed 
lo be fourteen years old; but, as 
the accuracy of the hunters cannot 
be depended on, it will be proper 
totake Mr. Harris's elephant, whoſe 
ide is exactly known, as a ſtandard ; 
ind judging from its annual in- 
create, this will lead us to conſider 
ite elephant, at the time I received 
* to be only eleven years old; 
Jag a period of four years for 
the addition of fiveinches. I have 
made a greater allowance of time, 


Sr * A male elephant, 
ige, continued to increaſe 
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belonging to the Cud rab Rajah till be was above twenty years 
vhen in height, and was ſuppoſed not to bave attained his full 
Lleft Tiperab: be vas then about twenty- tive years old.“ 


[zt] 


on account of this elephant being a 
female, and Mr, Harris's a male; 
which there is much reaſon to be- 
lieve grows faſter, . 
During the next five years, he- 
fore ſhe was covered, ſhe grew only 
fix inches; but what is extremely. 
curious, while pregnant, ſhe grew, 
in twenty-one months, five inches ; 
and, in the following ſeventeen 
months, though again pregnant, 
flie grew only half an inch; at 
which time, ſhe was ſent from Co- 
millah, as I was then preparing te 
leave India. | 
« At this time, ſhe was about nine · 
teen years old, and had perhaps at- 
tained her full growth. Her young 
one was then (Nov. 1796) not 
twenty months old; yet he was 
four feet five inches and a half 
high, 2 | eg eighteen inches 
fince his birth; which is the 
greateſt progreſſive growth, in the 
elephant, that I have known. 
„ Thefe obſervations, when -4 
plied to the general growth of ele- 
phants, are to be taken with ſome 
allowance; ſince, during the ſtate 
of the firſt pregnancy, there is ſo 
great an irregularity in the growth 
of female elephants, as alone oc- 
cafions confiderable difficulty, even 
ſuppoſing the progreſſive growth 
nearly equal in the ſpecies. It is 
3 however, that this is not 
y any means equal; for, as ele- 
phants vary greatly in ſize, and as 
males ate generally much taller than 
females, we mutt conclude they 
either grow faſter, or are longer in 
attaining their full growth*, But 
it may be ſafely aſſerted, that ele- 
pbants, like moſt quadrupeds, pro- 
pagate their ſpecies before they 
ve acquired their full growth. 
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Many females have been known, 
when taken while pregnant, to 
have grown ſeveral inches higher 
before delivery ; and, as it has been 
ſtated, that the female elephant on 
which my obſervations were made, 
could not exceed fixteen years when 

ſhe received the male, it is probable 
the wild female elephants are in 
heat before that period. 

If, from the above data, it may 
be allowed to form a probable con- 
jecture, elephants attain their full 
ſize between eighteen and twenty- 

four years of age. The height of 
the elephant, I believe, has been 
enerally much exaggerated, In 
ndia, the height of 99 is, in 
general, from ſeven to eight feet; 
and that of males, from eight to 
ten feet, meaſured at the ſhoulder. 

„ have never heard but of one 
elephant, on good authority, that 
much exceeded ten feet : this was 
a male, belonging to Aſoph ul 
Dowlah, the late vizier of Oude. 
His dimenſions, as obligingly com- 
municated to me by Mr, Cherry, 
then reſident at Lucknow, were as 
follow, 

« He was meaſured on the 18th 
of June, 1796. 

& From foot to foot, over the 
| ſhoulder, twenty-two feet ten inches 
and a half. | 

From the top of the ſhoulder, 
perpendicular height, ten feet fix 
inches, 

From the top of the head, when 
ſet up, as he ought to march in 

ſtate, twelve feet two inches. 

« From the front of the face to 
the inſertion of the tail, fifteen 
feet eleven inches. | 


„Captain Sandys, of the Bengal | 


eſtabliſument, obligingly ſhewed 
me a liſt of about one hundred and 
fiſty elephants, of which he had 


. Or. Meese, as he is generally called.” 
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were both 8 and Bengal ele- 


the management during the late 
war with Tippoo Sultann, in My. 
ſore, and not one of them was ten 
feet, and only a few males nine 
feet and a half high. I was very 
particular in aſcertaining the height 
of the elephants employed at Ma- 
dras, and with the army under 
marquis Cornwallis, where there 


phants; and I have been aſſured, 
that thoſe of Ceylon were neither 
higher, nor ſuperior, in any re- 
ſpect, to thoſe of Bengal; and ſome 
officers aſſert, that they were con- 
ſiderably inferior in point of utility. 
„The Madraselephants have been 
ſaid to be from ſeventeen to twenty 
feet high ; but to ſhow how much 
the natives of India are inclined 
to the marvellous, and how liable 
Europeans themſelves are to miſ- 
takes, I will relate a circumſtance 
that happened to myſeif. 
Having heard, from ſeveral gen- 
tlemen who had been at Dacca, that 
the nabob there had an elephant 
about fourteen feet high, I was 
defirous to meaſure him ; eſpecially 
as I had ſeen him often myſelf, 
during the year 1785, and then ſup- 
poſed him to be above twelve feet. 
After being at Tiperah, and hav- 
ing ſeen many elephants caught, in 
the years 1786, 1787, and 1788, 
and finding all of them much iu. 
ferior in height to what 1 ſuppoſed 
the nabob's elephant, I went to 
Dacca in 1789, determined to ſet 
this huge animal meaſured. At 
Grit I ſent for the driver“ to ak 
ſome queſtions concerning ths 
elephant; he, without he ſitation, 
aſſured me he was from ten 9 
twelve cubits, that is, from fifteen 
to eighteen feet high ; but added, 
he could not, without the nabod's 
permiſſion,. bring me the elephant 


t0 
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to be examined. Permiffion was 
accordingly aſked, and granted: 
T had him meaſured exactly, and 
was rather ſurpriſed to find he did 
not exceed ten feet in height. 

« The Honourable Company's 
ſtandard, for ſerviceable elephants, 
is ſeven feet and upwards, mea- 
fared at the ſhoulder, in the ſame 
manner as horſes are. At the 
| middle of the back, they are con- 
| fiderably higher; the curve or arch 
of which, particularly in young 
elephants, makes a difference of 
ſeveral inches. | 
After an elephant has attained 
his full growth, it is a ſure ſign of 
old age when this curve becomes 
les; and till more ſo, when the 
back is flat, or a little depreſſed. 
A partial depreſſion of the ſpine is, 
however, no uncommon occur- 
rence, even in very young ele- 
hants; and I am convinced it 

ppens from external injury. I 
have been ſurpriſed to ſee the vio- 
lence uſed (in herds of wild ele- 
phants juſt taken) by the large ele- 
phants, both male and female, put- 
ting the projecting part of the upper 
jaw, from which the tuſks grow 
out, on the ſpine of the young ones, 
and prefling them to the ground, 
while they roared from pain. 

It has been ſtated, that the ſa- 
gacity of the elephant is ſo great, 
and his memory ſo retentive, that 
hem once he has received an in- 
Jury, or been in bondage, and aft- 
wards eſcapes, it is not poſſible, 

any art, again to entrap him. 
as my partiality is for this 


mentioned.“ 


vereignty,” 


" Method of catching elephants,” 


* * He was then the refident of Tiperah,/ and took ſome pains to aſcertain the facts 
a The Rajah is the principal Zemindar in the province of Tiperah, paying the 
FI ein gy. for his lands in the low country; but in the hills he is an independent 
_ Su, has the power of life and death over his ſubjeQs, a mint, and other inſignis. 


* {The ineloſute in which elephants are ſecured, Vide Aſiatic Reſearches, Vol. III. 
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noble animal, whoſe modes of life 
and general ſagacity I have had fo 
many opportunities of obſerving, 
yet a regard to truth compels me to 
mention ſome facts, which con- 
tradi& that opinion. The follows 
ing hiſtory of an elephant taken 
by Mr. Leeke*, of Longford-hall, 
Shropſhire, contains many intereſt- 
ing particulars on this ſubject. The 
elephant was a female, and was 
taken at firſt, with a herd of —_ 
others, 'in the year 1765, by Rajah 
Kiſhun Maunick+, who, about fix 
months after, gave her to Abdoor 
Rezah, a man of ſome rank and 
conſequence in the diſtrict, In 
1767, the rajah ſent a force againſt 
this Abdoor Rezah, for ſome re- 
fractory conduct, who, in his re- 
treat to the hills, turned her looſe 
into the woods, after having uſed 
her above two years, as a riding 
elephant. In January 15770, ſhe 
was retaken by the rajah; but 
in April 1771, ſhe broke looſe 
from her pickets, in a ſtormy night, 
and eſcaped to the hills. On the 
25th of Dec. 1782, ſhe was driven 
by Mr. Leeke's elephant hunters 
into a eddah;; and, the day fol- 
lowing, when Mr, Leeke went to 
ſee the herd that had been ſecured, 
this elephant was -pointed out to 
him by the bunters, and particu- 
larly by a driver who had had 
charge of her for ſome time, and 
well recollected her. They fre- 
quently called to her by name; to 
which ſhe ſeemed to pay ſome at- 
tention, by immediately looking 
towards them, when her name, 


T 3 Tugguts 
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ut-Peaurer, was repeated; nor 
jd ſhe appear like the wild ele- 
phants, which were conſtantly 
running about the #eddeh in a rage, 
but ſeemed perfectly reconciled to 
ber ſituation. | 
From the 25th of December to 
the 13th of January, (a ſpace of 
eighteen days) ſhe never went near 
enough the outlet (or roomee) to be 
ſecured; from a recollection, per- 
haps, af what ſhe had twice before 
fuffereds. Orders, however, had 
been given, not to permit her to 
enter the outlet, had ſhe been ſo in- 
elined, as Mr. Leeke wiſhed to be 
preſent when ſhe was taken out of 
the keddah, On the 13th of Ja- 
nuary 1783, Mr. Leeke went out, 
when there were only herſelf, 
another female, and eight young 
ones, remaining in the incloſure. 
After the other female had been 
ſecured, by means of the koomkees+ 
{ent in for that purpoſe, the hunters 
were ordered to call Fuggut-Peauree. 
She immediately came to the fide 


of the ditch, within the incloſure; 


on which, ſome of the drivers were 
deſired to carry in a plantain tree, 
the leaves of which the not only 
took from their bands, with her 
trunk, but opened her mouth, for 
them to put a leaf into it, which 
they did, ſtroking and careſſing 
her, and calling to her by name, 
Mr. Leeke, ſecing the animal fo 
tame, would not permit the hunters 
to attempt tying her ; but ordered 
one of the. trained elephants to be 
brought to ber, and the driver to 
take her by the ear, and order her 
to lie down, At firſt ſhe did not 
like, the koomdee to go near her, and 
retired to a diſtance, - ſeemingly 


When elephants were ſecured in the outlet from the Feddakh, they bruiſed them 
felves terribly. Vid A ſiatie Reſearches, Vol. III.“ . 
©« + Azointers are female elephants, trained for the purpoſe of ſecuring Vi 
and more partieularly thoſe large males which fray from the woo 


Vide Aliatic Reſearches, Vol. III.“ 


- «4 After this, he ordered her to lie 
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angry ; but, when the drivers, who 
were on foot, called to her, ſhe 
came immediately, and allowed 
them to ſtroke and careſs her, as 
before; and, in a few minutes aſter, 
permitted the trained females to be 
familiar, A driver, from one of 
theſe, then faſtened a rope round 
her body, and iaſtantly jumped on 
her back ; which, at the moment, 
ſhe did not like, but was ſoon re- 
conciled to it, A ſmall cord was 
next faſtened round her neck, for 
the driver to put his feet in, who, 
ſeating himſelf on the neck, in the 
uſual manner, drove her about the 
keddab, the fame as avy of the tame 
hants, 


down, which ſhe inſtantly did; 
nor did the riſe till ſhe was deſired, 
He fed her from. his ſeat, gave her 
his ſtick to hold, which ſhe took 
with her trunk, and put into her 
month, kept, and then returned it, 
as ſhe was directed, and as ſhe for- 
merly had been accuſtomed to do. 
In ſhort, ſhe was ſo obedient, that 
had there been more wild elephants 
in the heddah, to tie, ſhe would 
have been uſeful in ſecuring them. 
« Mr. Leeke himſelf then went 
vp, took her by the ear, and bade her 
lie down; a command ſhe inſtantly 
obeyed. * ; 
«T have known ſeveral other in- 
ſtances of elephants being taken 3 
ſecond time; and was mylelf 2 
witneſs both of the eſcape and fe- 
taking of one, as related in the 
following account. | 
In June 178), Fetrra-Munge), 
a male elephant, taken the year be- 
fore, was travelling, in company 
with ſome other elephants, towards 


Id elephant 
ds, named gr 


Chittigong, 
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Chittigong „laden with a tent and 
| ſome baggage, for our* accommo- 
Having 


dation on the journey. 
come upon a tiger's track, which 


| 

| elephants diſcover readily by ttife 
ſmell, he took fright, and ran off 
f to the woods, in 1 — of the efforts 
of his driver. On entering the 
R wood, the driver ſaved himſelf, by 


ipringing from the elephant, and 
clinging to the branch of a tree 
under which he was paſling ; when 
the elephant had got of his 
driver, he ſoon contrived to ſhake 
off his load. As ſoon as he ran 
away, A trained female was di- 
ſpatched after him, but - could not 
get up in time to prevent his eſcape; 
the, however, brought back his 
driver, and the load he had thrown 


d. off, and we proceeded without any 
er of ever ſeeing him again. 
3k * Eighteen months after this, when 
er a herd of elephants had been taken, 
it, and had remained ſeveral days in 
M- the incloſure, till they were enticed 
10. into the outlet, there tied, and led 
at out in the uſual manner, one of 
ats the drivers, viewing a male ele- 
ald phant very attentively, declared he 
m. reſembled the one which had run 
ent Way. This excited the curioſity 
her of every one, to go and look at 
ly bim; but, when any perſon eame 
near, the animal {track at him with 
in- his trunk, and, in every reſpect, ap · 
* peared as wild and outrageous as 
f a ay of the other elephants. 
_ „At length, an old hunter, com- 
the ng up and examining him nar- 
rwly, declared he was the very 
gu elephant that had made his eſcape 
- be- ut eighteen months before. 
any * Confident of this, he boldly rode 
ard up to him on a tame elephant, and 
ordered him to lie down, pulling 
hem im by the ear at the ſame time. 


The animal ſoemed quite taken by 


luctance could be got the better of. 


1 Mr, Buller and myſels,” 
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ſurpriſe, and inſtantly obeyed the 
word of command, with as mych 
quickneſs as the ropes, with which 
he was tied, permitted ; utteri 
at the ſame time, a peculiar ſurili 
ſqueak through his trunk, as he 
had formerly been known to do; 
by which he was immediately re- 
eognized, by every perſon who 
had ever been acquainted with this 
peculiarity. 

Thus we ſee that this elephant, 
for the ſpace of eight or ten days; 
during which de was in the keddah, 
and even while he was tying in the 
outlet, appeared equally wild and 
fierce as the boldeſt elephant then 
taken; ſo that he was not event 
fuſpected of having been formerly 
taken, till he was condutedyrom 
the outlet. The moment, hews 
ever, he was addreſſed in a com- 
manding tone, the recollection of 
his former obedience ſeemed to ruſh 
upon him at onee; and, without 
any difficulty, he permitted a drivet 
to be ſeated on his neck, who, in 
a few days, made him as tractable 
as ever, 

« Theſe, and ſeveral other inſtances 
whieh have occurred, clearly evince, 
that elephants have not the ſagacity 
to avoid a ſnare into which they 
have, even more than once, fallen, 

The general idea, that tame ele- 
2 would nat breed, has doubt · 
eſs prevented trials being made, to 
aſcertain whether, under particular 
circumſtances, this ſuppoſed te- 


«T was however convinced, from 
obſervation, as well as from ſome 
particular fats, that elephants had 
their feaſons in which oy were in 
heat; I hall, therefore, firſt men- 
tion the circumſtances which in- 
duced me to attempt breeding from 
tame elephants, and then relate the 
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ſucceſs of the experiments inſtituted 
for this purpoſe, . 
W circumſtances to which I 
allude, happened in January 1790, 
at a tedaal, near to 2 
capital of Tiperah. 9 
Meſſrs. Henry Buller and George 
Dowdeswell, of Chittigong, being 
then on a viſit at Comillah, ac- 
companied me and ſeveral others, 
to ſee a herd of elephants which 
had been lately taken. Our viſitors 
then propoſed a trial being made 
of tying the wild elephants im- 
meln in the keddah, in the 
manner practiſed at Chittigong, 
inſtead of waiting till they were 
enticed, one after another, into 
the narrow outlet, there to be ſe- 
cured, and led out in the uſual 
manner. ä CE, v3 
This mode they recommended fo 
earneſtly, from a conviction of its 
ſuperior utility, that Mr. John 
Buller, to whom the teddab belong- 
ed, aſſented to the trial being made, 
and gave orders for the trained fe- 
males, and proper aſſiſtants, to go 
directly within the incloſure. Hav- 
ing but few trained females preſent, 
it was judged adviſeable to ſend in 
a ſine male elephant, taken many 
ears before, and thoroughly broke 
in, to aſſiſt them, as well as to 
keep the herd in awe. He had no 
ſoonęr entered the incloſure, and 
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been brought near the herd, than 
diſcovering one of the females to 
be in heat, impelled by deſire, 
and eager to cover: her, he daſhed 
through the herd, regardleſs of the 
orders and ſevere diſcipline of the 
driver, and had nearly accompliſh- 
ed his purpoſe. The driver, being 
alarmed for his own fafety, exerted 
in vain all his ſtrength to turn him, 
and bring him from among the 
wild elephants; but the drivers of 
the trained females, coming ſpeedi- 
ly to his affiſtance, ſoon ſurrounded 
this furious animal, and ſeparated 
him from the herd, In reſentment, 
however, of his diſappointment, he 
attacked a ſmall lande, with ſuch 
violence as completely overturned 
her and her rider; and, had he not 
been of a particular ſpecies, called 
mucknah, which have only ſmall 
tuſks, he moſt probably would have 
transfixed and killed her on the 
ſpot: fortunately, neither ſhe nor 
her driver received any conſiderable 
hurt. This accident prevented the 
trial being then made, to tie the 
wild elephants in the manner pro- 
poſed. ; : 
Reflecting on the diſobedience 
ſhown by an elephant remarkad'y 
docile, and which had been domet- 
ticated for many years, when his 
aſſions were excited, and rec 


ecting alſo, that a wild elephant 


t , Vide Aftatic Reſearches, Vol, III. article, d Method of catching wild Elephants” 


where this proceſs is particularly deſcribed,” 


« + Though ſully convinced of this, I could not bring the hunters to adop 
tigong method, till the year 1794. Aſter this, during the laſt three years 


t the Chit- 
remained 


at Tiperah, I did not loſe one elephant in twenty; whereas, by the former . 
tying them in the rocmee, near one-third of thoſe taken died in leſs than a year, - — 
0 g 


ſequence of the hurts they received from their violent efforts to, get free, bel 
could be properly ſecured. The natives of Tiperah, and indeed of moit parts 0 


f India, 


- np ; ail 
ate extremely attached to old cuſtoms; and it was with the utmoſt difficult) ] prev® 


on the hunteis to deviate from the practice of their anceſtors, 
mended was followed at Silhet, as well as at Chittigong. The metho 
round a herd, in the firſt convenient place, with a ditch and pallifade ; and, 
was finiſhed, to ſend in the Lobes, and proper perſons to tie the wild elephant 
Fpot, and then conduct them, one by one, through an opening 


keddak, as ſoon as they were tied,” 


* 


though the method recom 
d was fimply to fur. 
when this 
s on the 


in the paliſade, frow 


hal 
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had covered a female, in Februa 
1778, before many ſpeRators, ju 
after the herd had been ſecured in 
the incloſure, I was affured ia my 


own mind, that it was not from' 


any ſenſe of modeſty, either wild 
or tame elephants did not gratify 
their paſſions in public ; but no 
opportunity offered of proſecuting 
this inquiry, till 1792. 
then taken upon myſelf the ma- 
nagement of the elephant hunters, 
a very fine male was caught in 
November; he was both youn 
and handſome, and alſo of a mo 
docile diſpoſition ; I therefore pro- 
miſed his driver a confiderable 
gratuity, if he would get him into 
high order, ſo that I might have 
an opportunity of brivging his pro- 
creative powers to trial, with a 
tame female, | 

In the month of March 1 799» 
the driver of a favourite female 
elephant informed me, that ſhe had 
then ſigns of being in heat; and 
that, if the male and ſhe were kept 
together and highly fed, an inti- 
macy would probably ſoon take 
place. They were therefore, ſhort| 
alter this, brought near to Comil- 
lah, where a ſpacious ſhed was 
entted for their accommodation. 

* In the day, they went out to- 
ether, to feed; they alſo brought 
bome a load of ſuch ſucculent food 
«their drivers and attendants could 
collect. After their return oy 
Mood together, flept® near eac 

and every opportunity was 
raated them to form a mutual at- 
achment. In the evening, they 
each from ten to twelve pounds 
nice ſoaked in water, to which 


lis fate, Elepbants, 


n nap flandin 


8 


Having 


A, *It is always a good fign, when an elephant lies down to ſleep, within a ſew months 

Aer he is taken; as it ſhews him to be of a good temper, not ſuſpicious, but reconciled 

particularly goondaks, have been known to ſtand twelve 

ths at thei pickets, without lying doww to fleep; though they ſometimes take a 
- | 
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a little ſalt was added ; and, from 
the middle of May till the latter 
end of June, ſome warm ſtimulants, 
ſuch as onions, garlic, turmeric, 
and ginger, were added to their 
uſual allowance of rice, Long be- 
fore this, however, a partiality had 
taken place, as was evident from 
their mutual endearments, and ca» 
refling each other with their trunks; 
and this without ceremony, before 
a number of other elephants, as 
well as their attendants. 
„Near the end of June, I was 
ſatisfied the male would not, even' 
to.regain his freedom, quit the ob. 
ject of his regard; I therefore or- 
dered the keepers to picket the fe- 
male, by one of her fore · legs only, 
in the houſe where they ſtood, but 
to leave the male at full liberty. 
Fearful, however, of hurting their 
ſuppoſed delicacy, and thinking the 
nearneſs and fi — of the attend- 
ants might bly give umbra 
to their — I "defired them to 
remain quiet in a little hut, erected 
on the outſide of the building ap- 
propriated to tbe elephants, where 
they could ſee equally well as if 
nearer, | 
On the evening of the 28th of 
ou 1793, the male was let looſe 
om his pickets; and, ſoon after, 
he covered the female without any 
difficulty, although before this ſhe 
never could have received the male, 
being taken when very young, 
about five years and a half prior to 
this period. The male was then 
led quietly to his ſtall; but, early 
on the morning of the 29th, he 
became ſo troubleſome, that the 
drivers, in order, as they faid, to 


* 


quiet 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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quiet him, but partly, I ſuſpect, to 
indulge their own curioſity, per- 
mitted him to cover her a ſecond 
time; which he readily did, before 
the uſual attendants, as well as a 
number of other ſpectators. After 
this, the driver brought me a. par- 
ticular account of the whole pro- 
ceſs. Though much pleaſed with 


the ſucceſs of the experiment, yet I 


was rather chagrined he had not 


pren me notice, that I might have 
en myſelf an eye witnefs; and 


therefore told him, he ſhould not 


receive the promiſed reward, till 
I had ſatisfied myſelf of the fact. 


« About two in the afternoon ef 


the fame day, I was defired to re- 
pair to the place where the ele- 
phants ſtood, as the male had been 
trying to get nearer the female. On 
this, I proceeded to the ſpot, with 
my friend captain Robert Burke 
Gregory; when we arrived, I or- 
dered the male to be freed from his 
ſhackles; and, after ſome toying, 
and a few mutual careſſes, we had 
the ſatisfaftion to fee him cover 
the female. 

„When the male mounted, he 
placed one of his fore-legs on each 
ſide of her ſpine, with his feet 
turned to, and preſſing againft her 
ſhoulders, and his trunk over her 
forehead ; ſupporting himſelf firmly 
in this ſituation, during coition, 
which he continued nearly the ſame 
time, and in the ſame manner, as 
a horſe with a mare, 

The female remained perfectly 
Kill, during the coitus. When the 
male had finiſhed, he ſtood quietly 
by her fide, while ſhe careſſed him 
with ber trunk; and, as they then 
appeared well pleaſed, and gentle 
as uſual, I went up and, patted 


them both, as I had formerly been 


accuſtomed to do, without the 
_ talleſt apprehenſion, In the even- 
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ing, they were brought heme to by 
fed and, though only a few hours 
had elapſed fince bis laſt embrace, 
the male ſeemed inclined to make 
another attempt; to which I would 
have conſented, to gratify a crowd 
of people then preſent, had I not 
now learned, that he had covered 
the female in the open plain, about 
ten in the morning, when going 
out for food, in ſpite of the ex- 
ertions of the drivers and attend- 
ants; at leaſt ſo they alleged, lu 
excuſe for having permitted it con- 
trary to my orders. As he had al- 
— covered four times in about 
ſixteen hours, I was afraid a fur- 
ther indulgence might be preju- 
dicial, and therefore would not 
mit it ; «ſpecially as Mr. Im- 
off, to whom he then belonged, 
was abſent, That gentleman, how- 
ever, returned two days after ; but 
when the two elephants were 
brought together, in order that Mr. 
Imhoff's curioſity might be io. 
dulged with ſo novel a fight, the 
female, being no longer in heat, 
was ſo uncivil as to give the male 
a kick in the face, when he wi 
uſing what ſhe then thought im- 
proper liberties ; nor did ſhe after 
wards permit him to cover bet 
though, when ftanding togetheß 
they mutually indulged in a le- 
careſſes. 

« During the time they were ke}! 
together, the male never mm 
ſigns of his paſſions being ech 
by any exudation from the ducts o 
the glands near his temples; _ 
is generally conſidered as the A 
of a male elephant being Fi 
liarly ready for the female. ! 1 
however, i am inclined to belie 
is a vulgar error; as not one oft 
male efephants 1 have feen cov 
in a domeſtic ſtate, nor ary © = 
males which were caught ang 
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er rather entrapped, by their de- 
ire to have connexion with the 
tame females, had, at thoſe times, 
the ſmalleſt appearance of ſuch an 
exudation. - Had this happened, in 
any one inſtance, during my re- 
fidence in Tiperah, I think I muft 
have known it ; for when this exu- 
dation takęs place, the elephant 
has a dull heavy look, and it is 
dangerous for ſtrangers to go near 
him, I have ſeen elephants in 
this ſituation, after they had been 
many years caught; but, though 
they were then to have their 

ions excited, I have never 

wn one to cover during the 
cantinuance of this exudation : nor 
have elephants, ſo far as I have 
been able to obſerve, any particular 
ſeaſons of love, like horſes and 
cattle, Of five inſtances of ele- 
phants covered at Tiperah, one re- 
caved the male in Fe „ ano- 
ther in April, a third in June, a 
ſourth in September, and the fifth 
in October. Beſides theſe, an at- 
tempt was made by a tame male, 
lo cover, in the month of January, 
a wild female, then in heat*. When 
the female is in heat, the parts of 
n ſhow it, by an unuſual 
ulneſs of the labia; and, if ſhe is 

ced near a male, ſhe eudea- 
yours, by carefles, to excite his 
elires $, 

* After the female had been cover- 
id by the male, as has been juſt re- 
lated, there being then po other fe- 
male ready, he was placed with an 
*lephant which had had a young one 
out four years before this, and 


% Man 
in the different months; 


* 


Vuch the females are in heat. 


0 | - 
wart It may be proper to obſerve that the penis of a ſull grown elephant is from two ſeet , 
* ne bes in length, and from fourteen to fixteen inches in cireumfrrence. 
=, the penis of two males to be meaſured, after their paſſions were excited, tn 
loueh * aſcertain the real ze. On ſore cecahurs, I have ſeen the penis abſolutely 
the © ground, when the elephant has been walking; but it muſt be recollected, that 


do two feet fix i 
cauſ 


biud legs g 


Y pregnant ſemales are taken every year at Tiperah, and produce young ones 
this clearly ſhows, that there are uo particular ſeaſons during 


of an elephant are very ort, in proportion to his fe.“ 
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ſome months ago was reported to 
have been in heat. It was thought, 
after ſome trial, that ſhe was likely 
to permit him to cover, as ſhe careſſ- 
ed him occafionally, and rouſed 
his paſſons; but ſhe would not 
allow him ta gratify his deſi re. 

The drivers, tired of this coy- 
neſs, and ſtimulated perhaps by the 
hopes of another gratuity, were ſo 
brutal as to tie her, aad let the 
male make an attempt upon her, 
while tied. His attempt, however, 
was to no purpoſe; though he con- 
tinued his efforts till he ap 
to be quite exhauſted. This being 
told me, I feverely reprimandey 
the people; and ordered the fema- 
to be left at full liberty to reje& or 
receive the male, as ſhe might think 


r. 

„Here, however, was poſitive 
proof, that the male would have 
effected his purpoſe by force, when 
he found he could not obtain it 
any other way. He remained at 
Comillah till October, 1793, with- 
out my being able to procure a fe- 
male that was in heat; he was then 
ſent to Calcutta. 

I now became extremely ſolicĩ- 
tous about the health of the female 
which. was covered in June; and 
gave particular directions not to 
overheat her, but merely to' give 
her as much food and 8 
were likely to keep her in the beſt 
condition, as ſhe was now known 
to be pregnant. In three months 
after ſhe was covered, ſhe became 
fuller, her fleſh felt ſofter, and her 
breaſts began to ſwell. Theſe 


marks 
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marks of her being with young, 
were ſo evident to the driver, that 
| he mentioned them of his own ac- 
cord; which convinced me, that 
an elephant, three months after 
conception, may be known by the 
keepers to be pregnant. 

„She had always been a favourite, 
from having been the gift of my 
worthy and reſpected friend Mr. 
John Buller“, as well as from her 
gentle and docile diſpofition ; and I 
no had hopes of her going her full 
time. | 

« She was ſeven feet three inches 
high, when covered; but, after 
this, increaſed ſo faſt, not in bulk 
only, but alſo in height, as to ex- 
ceed ſeven feet eight inches, be- 
fore ſhe brought forth. On the 
16th of March 1795, ſhe produced 
a fine male; juſt twenty months 
and eighteen days after ſhe was firſt 
covered. 

«© The young one was thirty-five 
inches and a Gaal high; and had 
every appearance of having arrived 
at its full time, being the largeſt 


I had known produced in Tiperah. 


« We have many young produced 
every year, by the females which 
are taken while breeding, and theſe 

ſeldom exceed thintys foun inches; 
this, however, may be owing to 
the weak and reduced ſtate the 
mothers are brought to, while 
breaking in. 9 

„The young of the elephant, at 
leaſt all thoſe I have ſeen, begin to 
nibble and ſuck the breaſt ſoon 
aſter birth; prefling it with the 
trunk, which, by natural inſtin&, 
they know will make the milk flow 
more readily into the mouth, while 
ſucking. Elephants never lie down 
to give their young ones ſuck; and 
It often happens, when the dam is 
tall, that ſhe is obliged, for ſome 
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twenty-one months and three Gf, 
« Nov one of the members of the Board of Revenue, at Calcutta. being 


time, to bend her body towards | 
her young, to enable him to reach a 
the nip ſe with his mouth ; con- { 
ſequently, if ever the trunk waz . 
uſed to lay hold of the nipple, it p 
would be at this period, when he K 
is making laborious efforts to reach — 
it with his mouth, but which he 
could always eafily do with his 
trunk, if it anſwered the purpoſe, 

« In ſucking, the young elephant 
always graſps the nipple (which 


projects horizontally from the ki 
breaſt) with the fide of his mouth. 5 

have very often obſerved this; b 
and ſo ſenſible are the attendants of be 
it, that, with them, it is a common "0 
practice to raiſe a ſmall mound of the 
earth, about ſix or eight inches high, ak 
for the young one to ſtand on, not 
and thus ſave the mother the trouble = 
of bending her body every time 1 
ſhe gives ſuck, which ſhe cannot +: 
readily do when tied to her picket. — 

« Tame elephants are never ſuf. 
fered to remain looſe; as inſtances the 
occur of the mother leaving even certa 
her young, and eſcaping into the * 
woods. wha 

Another circumſtance deſerves 1 ha 
notice : if a wild elephant happens by 
to be ſeparated from her young, * 
for only two days, though giving hag a 
ſuck, ſhe never after recognizes ot 10 
acknowledges it. This ſeparation my, 
ſometimes happened unavoidably, brine: 
when they were enticed ſeparately Amd: 
into the outlet of the Hed. | — t 
have been much mortified at ſuch me 
unnatural conduct in the mother; that | 
particularly when it was evident — 
the young elephant knew it“ _ — 
and, by its plaintive cries and ſub- ous 
miſlive approaches, ſolicited hight 
aſſiſtance. ' 

« Here it may be obſerved, that ” che 
female was believed to have gone 4 
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deing ſuppoſed to have been cover- 
h ed on the 13th of January, 1788, 

ſome days before ſhe was driven 
into the incloſure. When I made 
particular inquiry as to the real 
time ſhe was taken, the ſuperin- 
tendant“ of the hunters ſaid it was 
in January; but the principal 
bunters+ declared ſhe was among 
the herd taken in February follow- 
ing, and was probably the ſame 
elephant Mr. Buller, captain Haw- 
kins, and many others, ſaw covered 
on the gth and 1oth of that month. 
Perhaps, ſome days prior to this, 
ſhe might have been covered in the 


the incloſure ; but, as a herd was 
taken in each of thoſe months, and 
not kept ſeparate, and two years 
had nearly elapſed before I thought 
of making any inquiry, it was im- 
poſſible for me to determine in 
which of thoſe months ſhe was 


= | then had for endeavouring to aſ- 
ws certain this paint, was to form ſome 
the probable conjecture as to the period 
of an 2 geſtation, which 
;rves us now been. aſcertained in the 
pens — on ee 5 
arly in September, 1795, t 
ig female that had been bib and 
* ad bred under my own obſerva- 
ation ton, was known to be in heat; 
ably, this was leſs than fix months after 
rately ringing forth. Learning at the 
J. | "nc time, that the rajah of Cud- 
ſuch wa, a principal Zemindar of the 
ther; rin had a very large male 
ident t had been in the family near 
dam, * years, from the time he was 
d ſub- nk, ory old, ag wet: 
het Wer, requeſting the elephant 
; "Fit be ſent to Gomillab, Which | 
that? Ms the rajah immediately com- 
gone g with. 1 
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woods, before ſhe was brought into- 


really taken; and the only motive 


To prevent any interruption 
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from the number of ſpectators, 
the elephants were put into a ſmall 
incloſure, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber; the female was picketed by one 


leg, and the young one, to which 


which ſhe was giving ſuck, was 
tied to a tree at ſome diſtance, 
tearing, if permitted to run about, 
he might receive ſome injury. 

« After a few careſſes from the fe- 
male, the male at length effected 
his purpoſe, and covered her twice - 
the ſame evening. As the inten- 
tion of the male elephant's viſit 
was known in the diſtri, and a 
few days had elapſed ſince the two 
elephants were brought together, 
in order to make them acquainted, . 
the number of ſpectators was greater 
than on any other ſimilar occaſion. 

„She was afterwards covered, ſe- 
veral times, on the 2oth of the ſame 
month; the male, in this caſe, 
being admitted after an interval of 
three days, although formerly, in 
June, 1793, ſhe refuſed him. when 
only two had elapſed. She again 
proved with young ; and, in No- 
vember, 1796, being myſelf in a 
bad ſtate of health, and under the 
neceſſity of returning to Europe, 
I ſent her to Lucknow, together 
with her young one, at the requeſt 
of my friend captain David Lumſ- 
den: though ſhe was then 
big, ſhe was ſtill giving ſuck. 

„% About a month before that pe- 
riod, I got my friend, Mr. Stephen 
Harris, to permit a female of his 
to be covered; the ſame which 
had, in 1793, rejected the attempts 
of the male to cover her _— 
to her inclination. Another met- . 
ſenger was diſpatched to Cudwah, 
for the rajah's elephant, which was 
again ſent to Comillah, He co- 
vered her repeatedly, on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th of October, 1796, 

. . , i 
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before many Europeans, as well as 
natives; and, the laſt time he co- 


vered her, it was evidently con- 
trary to her inclination; ſo that, 
in fact, he uſed force to effect his 
- purpoſe, and held her fo firmly, 
that the marks of the nails of his 
fore-feet were deeply imprinted on 
ber ſhoulders. 

Having mentioned a ſufficient 
number of inſtances, to prove the 
ability, as well as the inclination 
of the elephant, to propagate his 
ſpecies in a domeſtic ftate, and 
that without any ſigns of modeſty, 
and having aſcertained the period 
of geſtation to be twenty months 
and eighteen. days, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that it is a dif- 
ficalt matter to bring a male, 
which has been taken about the 
prime of life, into good condition 
do act as a ſtallion; for, being na- 
turally bolder, and of a mbre un- 
governable diſpoſition than the fe- 
male, he is not in general eaſily 
tamed, till reduced very low; and 
it requires confiderable time, as 
well as much expence and attention, 
before he can be brought into ſuch 
high order as is requiſite. He 
muſt alſo be of a gentle temper, 
and diſpoſed to put confidence in 
his keeper; for he will not readily 
have connexion with a female, 
whilſt under the influence of fear 
or diſtruſt. Of this J have ſeen many 
- Inſtances; nor do I recollect one 
male elephant in ten, which had been 
taken after having attained his full 
growth, much diſpoſed to. have 
connexion with a female. This 
is- a moſt convincing proof, that 
thoſe males which are taken early 
in life, and have been domeſticated 
for many years, more readily pro- 
create their ſpecies than elephants 
taken at a later period. In their 
wild ſtate, however, they ſhow no 
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reluctance; for, beſides all the 
males that are entrapped, from their 
deſire to have connexion with the 
trained females which, though not 
in heat, are carried out to ſeduce 


them, ſeveral inſtances have oc- Ke 
curred, of wild elephants covering, ter 
immediately after being taken, in ful 
the teddak. del 
«On the 3d of April, 1795, a very pa 
fine male elephant covered a fe- fal 
male twice, in the midſt of the out 
herd, and before all the hunters. he 
On the 4th, I ſaw him attempting ie 
to cover a third time, when he ® 
was ſuddenly diſturbed, by the hav 
noiſe the hunters made to drive part 
away ſome of the herd which had © 
come too near the paliſade. In ledy 
conſequence of this interruption, he kno 
threw down firſt one, and then 
another ſmall elephant, and gored 
them terribly with his tuſks, though * 
they came . him and the — 
female only for their protection: he tdey 
had, before this, killed four, and pro 
wounded many others. When the 8 
poor animals were thrown down, 1 
conſcious of their impending fate, wog 
they roared moſt piteouſly ; but, ry 
notwithſtanding their proſtrate fitu- of ele 
ation, and ſubmiſſive cries, he un- 2 


feelingly and deliberately drove h 
tuſks through, and transfixed them 
to the ground; yet none of tie 
large elephants, not even the dams 
of the ſufferers, came near to te. 
lie ve them, or ſeemed to be ſenlid!y 
affected. This ſavage animal had 
been then confined four days 10 
the incloſure, along with the herd, 
upon a very ſcanty allowance b 
food, and could have but very litt 
hope of efcaping; yet here hit pat 
ſions were ſtronger than bis fears 
It was on account of this ſavaßf 
diſpoſition, the hunters had ake 

permiſſion to ſhoot him, hone F 
had either ſeen him or the _ a p 
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thence judged he was a goondak*, enter into a particular hiſtory of 
that had lately joined. Having the elephant was not my intention ; 
never before known any elephant and, although the procreation of 
killed wilfully, in the Zeddakh, by tame elephants has been proved, 
the larger males, and having no yet the expence incurred by breed- 
dea that he would commit ſuch ing them, may deter others from 
terrible havock, I unluckily re- making attempts of this kind. But 
fuſed to grant their requeſt, being it opens a field of curions inquiry 
deſirous to fave ſo ſtately an ele- to the naturaliſt; and, now that 


very phant, When the paliſade was the oY with which it may be 
7 finiſhed, I got him tied, and led done is aſcertained, it ſuggeſts it- 
the out; but, not brooking reſtraint, ſelf as a mode by which the breed 
8 be languiſhed about forty days, of elephants may be improved, in 
ting ifter he was ſecured, and then died. ſize, ſtrength, and activity. In 
\ be lau the courſe of this narrative, I this way, any expence which might 
the have, in general, related only ſuch be incurred, would more than re- 
Lice particulars concerning the elephant pay itſelf, in the future benefits to 
had 4 came within my own know- be derived from a ſuperior breed of 
In lege, and which were either not elephants.” . 
„be bonn, or not publiſhed, To | 
then | | 
rored 22 
ough From this inſtance, as well as many concurring circumſtances, I am convineed that 
| the 'heſe gondahs generally leave the herd ot their own accord, and join if when they think 
oper, or are induced to it from a female being in heat; yet it has been ſuppoſed, that 
: he dey are driven from the herd, at an early period of life, by their ſeniors. This appears 
and mprodable, as it is not often that very large males are taken with a herd of clephaiits ; 
n the for depending on their own ſtrength, they ſtray fingly, or in ſmall parties, from the 
own, 109ds into the plains, and even to the villages; and it is in theſe excurſions they are 
fate — by means of the trained ſemales. As theſe geendalt are much larger, and 
4 ger, than the males generally taken with the herd, it is not probable they would 
but, admit to be driven from it, unleſs at an early period. I have ſeldom ſeen, in a herd 
e fitu- A elephants, » male fo large as may be commonly met with among two or three 


bendalt; but, if theſe lat were driven from the herd when young, the very reverſe 
Wold be obſerved.” » 
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Accovunr of the Pacopa at PexwurTum, extracted from the Journal 
of CAPTAIN Colin MACKENZIE. 


[From the fiſth Volume of the Aſiatic Reſearches.) 
a« TS Pagoda of Perwuttum, 


hitherto unknown 'to Euro- 

peans, is ſituated near the ſouth bank 
of the Kiſtna, in a wild tract of coun- 

, almoſt uninhabited, except by 
the Chinſuars, about 
65 miles W. of Inawadain Guntoor. 
63 miles E. N. E. of Canoul. 
And ſuppoſed to be 103 miles 8. 
and 4 F. of Hydrabad. 


« March 14th, 1794.— Having 


ſent notice to the manager of the re- 

venues (the 8 officers of the 
circar) that I was deſirous of ſeeing 
the pagoda, provided there was no 
objection, I was informed at noon, 
that I might go in. The manager 
did not appear very deſirous of pay- 
ing any of the common civilities, 
but the Brihmens crowded round 
to conduct me into the place. On 
entering the ſouth gate, we deſcend- 
ed by ſteps, and through a ſmall 
door, to the inner court, where the 
temples are: in the centre was the 
pagoda of Mallecarjee, the princi- 
pal deity worſhipped here. It is 
ſquare, and the roof is terminated 
by a pyramid of ſteps; the whole 
walls and roof on the outſide, are 
covered with braſs plates, which 
ha ve been gilt, but the gilding is 


now worn off. Theſe plates are : 
joined together by ſmall bars and : 
ſockets, ſo that the whole may be 4 
taken off without damage; the ſpire 2 
or pyramid is not above thirty fett by 
from the ground; the plates ar 10 
plain, excepting a few emboſſed 1 
figures of women, ſome ſmall orna- wy 
ments, and on the friezes of the . 
doors, the pannels of which are allo the 
plated. A ſtatue with three legs x nf. 
placed over each of the three en- a 
tries; to ſupport this uncommon Ax 
figure, a poſt is carried up, wich, 1 
at firſt ſight, ives it the appearance 75. 
of — 2 On the weſt sat of © 
of the pagoda inſcriptions are en A. 
graved very neatly on three ſhees he 
of braſs plates. Oppoſite to ft he's 
ſouth fide, on a neat baſement oa 
and pedeſtal ornamented with br bac 
zen figures of cows, is a ſlender p er ba, 
lar about twenty-four 1 f book; 
high, entirely compoled 0 the 
lates 3 it * r and from the the bil 


oints, which plainly appear in 
— it —.— to be laid on 2 
— encloſed within. The ſo 
ſides of the pedeſtal ate _—_ 
with inſcriptions, two in Gen 
or Tellinga, one in Gringam, 
one in Naggerim : the fir Tags 


— 
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ines of the latter in large well de- 
fined characters, I copied: five 
ſmaller lines followed, which I 
could not copy ſo exactly, the cha- 
racter being ſmall, and the pedeſtal 
highly elevated. Some characters 
are alſo engraved on the fillet and 
ornamental parts of the moulding. 


From hence I was conducted to the 


ſmaller and more ancient temple of 
Malecarjee, where he is adored in 
the figure of a rude ſtone, which I 
could juſt diſtinguiſh through the 
dark viſta of the front building on 
pillars. Behind this building an 
immenſe fig-tree covers with its 
ſhade the devotees and attendant 
who repoſe 6n ſeats placed roun 
its trunk and carpeted. Among 
theſe was one Byraggy who had de- 
voted himſelf to a perpetual reſi- 
cence here; his ſole ſubliſtence was 
the milk of a cow, which I ſaw him 
driving before him: an orange-co- 
loured rag was tied round his loins, 
and his naked body was beſmeared 
with aſhes. 
Some of the Brihmens came in 
the evening, with a copy of the 
Inſcriptions on two of the braſs 
Plates: they profeſſed not to know 
exatfly the meaning of them, be- 
15. they ſaid, /an/crittum jigum. 
Theſame ignorance of the language 
of their religious books ſeems to 
age through all theſe countries. 
he Brähmens in attendance here 
ire relieved at ſtated times, from 
Autcowr and other places, as this 
Pace is unwholeſome and the wa- 
er bad. One of them ſaid, he bad 
%oks at Atitcowr, explanatory of 
ine hiſtory of the pagoda, and of 
1 figures carved on the walls. 
* they had never heard that 
* ropean had been here be- 
de, they did not expreſs any ſur- 
pie at this viſit. Some of them 
lied for medical aid, but no fe ver 
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prevailed among them at that time. 
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« Dwing the troubles of Sevi- 
row, the Chinſuars occupied the 
pagoda, who ſtripped it of ſome or- 
naments, and damaged it. Since 
Sevi-row had ſubmitted, the reve- 
nues derived from the reſort of pil- 
grims are collected for the canoul 
circar by a manager or aumildar, 
who refides within the encloſure, as 
do the febundies and peons, ſta- 


tioned here to protect the pilgrims, 


who come from all parts at cer- 
tain ſtated feſtivals. 

The red colour, that predomi- 
nates in the rock of this country, 


* (which is a granite,) is very re- 


markable, The ſuperſtratum, which, 
in many places, forms the naked 
ſuperficies of the ſoil, is of a black 
colour, and, from the ſmooth ſhin- 
ning ſurface it frequently exhibits, 
appears to have been formerly in a 
ſtate of fuſion, but goes to no great 
1 the next ſtratum is compo- 
fed of grains of a reddiſh colour, 
mixed with others of a white ſhin- 
ing quartz, in greater proportion 
and of a larger ſize, fo as to give. 
the ſtone, when quarried, a greyiſh 
colour, which is more obſervable 
after it has been cut or chiſſeled. 
Iron is found in ſeveral parts of this 
mountainous tract, and fo are dia- 
monds, but- the labour is ſo great, 
and the chance of meeting with the 
veins ſo very uncertain, that the 
digging for them has been long diſ- 
continued ; the following places 
were mentioned as producing them, 
viz. | | 
« x, Saringamutta, near Jatta Reow, 
on the other fide the Kiſtna, 
ever bor ferry and road to A- 
mira ad croſſes. N. B. A pago- 
N 8 „ 
« 2. Routa Pungala, two us 
diſtant, near Pateloh ie wg 
« 3, Golgh Reow, twelve parous 
down the. river, N. B. a ferry 
or ford there. Aſter the heavy 
| X rains, | 


% | 
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rains, when the rivers fall, they 

are found ſometimes in the beds. 
This place is near the ruins of 
Chundra-gaompty-putnam, for- 
merly a great town on its north 
bank, and now belonging to Am- 

. raritty, 

„The weather being warm, I 
was deſirous of getting over as much 
of this bad road as I could before 
noon ; my tents and baggage had 
been ſent off at four, A. M. and I 
only remained at the pagoda, with 
the intention of making ſome re- 
marks on the ſculptures of its wall 
as ſoon as day-light appeared. But 
the Brahmens with the Rajpoot 
amulgar (whe bad hitherto ſhewn a 
minefs that I had not experienced 
in afly. other parts of the journey,) 
came to requeſt, that, as I was the 
firſt European who had ever came 
Jo far, to viſit Mallecarjee, and had 
been prevented from ſeeing the ob-. 
ject of their worſhip, by yeſterday 
not being a lucky day, I would re- 
main with them that day, aſſuring 
me that the doors would be open- 
ed at ten o'clock. - I agreed to wait 
till that hour, being particularly de- 
firous of ſeeing by what means 
the light was refle&cd into the tem- 

ple, which the unſkilfulneſs of m 
Interpreter could not explain intel- 
ligibly ta my comprehenſion. No- 
- tice being at laſt given, at about 
half paſt eight, that the ſun was 
bigh enough, the doors on the eaſt 
vide, the gilt pagoda were thrown 
open, and a mirror, or reflecting 
ſpeculum, was brought from the 
Rajpoot ampldans houſe. It was 
round, about two ſeet in diameter, 
and fixed to a brats bande, orna- 
mented with figures of cqws ; the 
poliſhed fide was con veg, but. ſo 
foul that it could not reflect the 
ſun beams; another was therefore 
brought rather ſmaller aud concave, 
ſurrounded by a natrow rim, and 
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which he ſays is ſmooth, and ſhin» 
ing, and that the dark rings or ſtreaks 


without a handle. Directly oppo - 
ſite to the gate of the pagoda is a 
ſtone building, raiſed an pillars, en- 
cloſing a well, and ending in a 
point; and, being at the diſtance 
of twelve or fourteen feet, darkens 
the gates by its ſhadow, until 
the ſun rifes above it: this, no 
doubt, has been contrived on pur- 
poſe to raiſe the expectation of the 
people, and by rendering the ſight 
of the idol more rare, to favour the 
impoſition of the Brähmens. The 
moment being come, I was permit. 
ted to ſtand on the ſteps in fron of 
the threſhold without, (having put 
off my ſhoes, to pleaſe the director: 
of the ceremony, though it would 
not have been inſiſted on,) while a 
crowd ſurrounded me, impatient to 
obtain a glimpſe of the awful figure 
within, A boy, being placed near 
the door-way, waved and played 
the concave mirror, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to throw gleams of light in- 
to the pagoda, in the deepeſt recels 
whereof was diſcovered, by means 
of theſe coruſcations, a ſmall, ob- 
long, roundiſh white ſtone, witk 
dark rings, fixed in a filver caſe. [ 
was permitted to ge no farther, but 
my curioſity. was now ſufficient ) 
ſatisfied. It appears, that this god 

Mallicarjee is no other than the 

Lingam, to which ſuch reverence 

is paid by certain caſts of the Gen- 

toos ; and the reaſon why he is here 

repreſented by ſtones unwrought, 

may be underſtood from the Bra: 

mens account of the origin of 

this place of worſhip. My inter 

preter had been admitted the day 

before into the num ſanttorum 

and allowed to touch the ſtone, 


are painted on it; probably It y 5 
agate, or ſome other ſtone of 2 , 
ceous kiod, found near ſome pat 
of the Kiſhna, and of an * 
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mon ſize, The ſpeculums were of 
whitiſh metal, probably a mixture 
of tin and braſs, TT 
© Theſe arts, deſigned to impoſe 
on the credulity of the ignorant ſu- 
rſtitious crowd, ſeem to have 
hes cultivated ſucceſsfully here; 
and the difficulties attending the 
journey, with the wild gloomy ap- 
ance of the country, no doubt 
add to the awful impreſſion made 
on their minds. ; 

« The Brähmens having given 
me the following account of the 0- 
rigin of the pagoda, I inſert it here, 
as it may lead to farther enquiry, 
and, by a compariſon with other ac- 
counts, however diſguiſed by fable 
or art, ſome light may be thrown on 
the hiſtory and manners of a peo- 
ple ſo very intereſting, | 

© At Chundra- gumpty-patnum, 
{twelve parous down the river on 
*the north ſide, formerly ruled a 
' raja, of great power, who, being 
f abſent ſeveral y ears from his houſe, 
in conſequence of his important 
* purſuits abroad, on his return fell 
id love with his own daughter, 
* who had grown up during his long 
© abſence, In vain the mother re- 
* preſented the impiety of his paſ- 
* lion; proceeding to, force, his 
daughter fled to theſe deſerts of 
* Perwuttum, firſt uttering curſes 
*and imprecations againſt her fa- 
*ther; in conſequence of which, 
' his power and wealth declined ; 
* his city, now a deſerted ruin, re- 
mains a monument of divine 
* wrath; and himſelf, ſtruck by the 
* vengeance, of Heaven, lies deep 
* beneath the waters of Puttela- 
unge, which are tinged green by 
the ring of emeralds that adorned 
his neck. Here is a fine ſübjec̃t 
for a tables it may, however, Far 


nich a clue to biſtory, as he Fulns 
of this once opulent city Are. 1 iu 
lid to exitt, | © 


to exit. This account of the 


(r47] 
origin of the devotion here bears a 
great reſemblance to that of the pil- 
grimage to Monſerrat in Catalonia, 
mentioned in Baretti's travels. 

The princeſs was called Mallica- 
* davi, and lived in this wilderneſs, 
Among her cattle, was a remarka- 
* bly time black cow, which, ſhe 
* complained to her herdſman, ne- 
© ver gave her milk. He watched 
© behind the trees, and ſaw the cow 
daily milked by an unknown per- 


ſon. Malica-Diviinformed of this, 


placed herſelf in a convenient ſitu- 
ation, and beholding the ſame un- 
* known perſon milking the cow, 
ran to ſtrike hin with an iron rod 
© or mace, which ſhe held in. her 
hand; but the figure ſuddenly dif- 
* appeared, and to her aſtoniſhment 
nothing remained buta rude ſhape· 
* leſs ſtone. At night the god ap- 
* peared to her in a dream, and in- 
formed her, he was the perſon 
* that milked the cow; ſhe, there- 
© fore, on this ſpot, built the firſt 
* temple that was conſecrated to the 
* worſhip of this deity repreſented, 
© by a rude ſtone.” This is the ſe- 
cond temple that was ſhewn yeſter- 
day, where he is exhibited in the 
rude ſtate of the firſt diſcovery, and 
is called Mudi-Mulla-Carjee or Mal- 
lecarjee; the other temples were aft- 
er wards built in latter times, by 
rajas and other opulent perſons. 
The lingam, ſhewn. by reflected 
light in the gilded temple, has alſo 
its hiſtory and ſtories, ſtill more 
abſurd and, wonderful, attached to. 
it. It was brought from the (now 


deſerted) cy of Chundra-goomp- 


ty-patnam. The princeſs, now wor- 
ſhipped as a goddeſs, is alſo called 
Brama-Rumbo, or Strichillum-Rum- 
bo, from whenge this pagoda is 
called Strichillum* . She delights: 
peculiarly in Perwuttum, but is calls, 
74 by eighteen other names. 
ef SY PEPLOPEr here, to take 
£ 5 . 2 


notice 


- 
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notice of the carvings on the outer being retired ſome feet within the 
walls, as they are remarkable for line of walls, ſhews that they are of 
their number, and contain leſs of more modern conſtruction, though 
thoſe monſtrous figures than other the ſpires are rather ruinous: and it 
buildings of this kind. It would may be proper to remark, that theſe 
appear that the ſtories repreſented brick ſpires, formed of ſeveral ſtories 
on ſeveral diviſions, or compart- with ſmall pilaſters, of no regular or- 
ments, are deſigned to impreſs on der, and the niches ornamented with 
the mind ſome moral leſſon, or to figures in plaiſter, ſeem to be the 
heighten the reverence inculcated Jateſt invention uſed in the pagodas; 
for the obje& of adoration here, - thoſe with pyramidal roofs, ſtep- 
The cuſtoms and manners of the faſkion, and the ſummit crowned, 
Gentoos ; their arms, dreſs, amuſe - ſometimes by a globe, are more an- 
ments, and the parade and ſtate at - cient and of ſeveral ſizes, ſo low as 
tendant on their ſovereigns, in for- four feet in height; built of ſtone, 
mer times, might be elucidated by and ſeem to be the firſt improve- 


a minute inſpection of the figures re- ment on the early rude temples of 
preſented on the walls; drawings of rough ſtones ſet upon end to cover 
which, and tranſlations of or ex- the image of the god. Theſe firſt « 
tracts from any books or inſcrip- attempts are frequently ſeen among ö 
tions, that might be found, having the hills. The wall of the incloſurt d 
retation to them, would be ufeful to is built of hewn blocks of the grey- b 
that end. jh ſtone, from fix to ſeven feet long * 
The ſeveral pagodas, choul- by three high, exactly ſquared and fi 
tries, and courts, are encloſed by a laid together, and about eight or th 
wall 660 feet long and 5 10 feet nine rows of theſe, from the level to 
broad, In the centre of this inclo- of the interior pavement, leaves its 8 
ſure are the more ancient buildings height from twenty-four varied to the 
already deſcribed. _Below the level twenty-ſeven feet; the whole ot hey 
of the principal gate, a road or a- the wall on the outſide (being 2,100 id 
venue, twenty-four feet broad, goes feet by twenty-four, allowing 249 fn 
parallel without to this wall, from for the opening of the gates and the, 
whence is a deſcent by ſleps to gar- ſquare projection on the weſt fide) i 
dens on the north fide; from the is covered with carvings and figures ma 
eaſt gate a double colonade runs, fculptured out of the block. Every 5 
120 yards, forming a ſtreet: an ob- ng e block has a rim, or border, * 
long tank is on the weſt ſide, from raiſed round it, within which th: 6 
which water was conducted to re - carving is raiſed on a level with the or] 
ſervoirs in the gardens, but thefe rim, deſigned evidently to protect We 
are now entirely neglected; the the figures from injury, while raiſed — 
town or pettah covered the ſouth upon the wall. L. 
and loweſt row of 2 


fide, and the S. E. augle; the form (The firſt 0 
of the incloſure is an oblonig ſquare, theſe ſtones is covered with figure 
with one ſquare projection to the of elephants, harneſſed in different 
weſt. The great gateways are, as ways, as if Jed in proceſſion, many 
uſual, ſupported by ſtone pillars, of them twiſting up trees with the! 
leaving apartments for the guard on trunks.—2nd, The ſecond row is 
each tide the entrance: they are chiefly occupied with equettrar 
covered with ſpires of brick work ; fubjecks; horſes led ready fade * 
and this, with the pithar between, and their manes ornamented, _m—_ ; 
29 ; S '«& © > ; 
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tied up to pillars, ſome looſe; a expreſſive allegories of the moral 
great many horſemen are repreſent- and religious dogmas of the Brah- 
ed, engaged in fight, at full gallop, mens; and probably ſome may re- 
and armed with pikes, ſwords, and cord particular events of real hiſto- 
ſhields ; others are ſeen hunting the —The eighth has fewer carvings 
tyzer, and running them through n the — ſome ſtones are o- 
with long ſpears. The riders are cupied by a ſingle flower of large 
repreſented very ſmall in propor- ſize, perhaps intended for the G | 
tion to the horſes, probably to diſ- cred flower (lotos) and ſome; 
tinguiſh the fize of the latter, as a though but a few, by the figure 0 
ſmaller caſt ſeems intended to be a god. The ninth, or upper row, 

reſented among the led' horſes, is cut into openings,in the manner 
where a few are ſeen lower in ſize, of battlements, and the ſtones, be- 
ſomething reſembling the Acheen tween each of theſe apertures, are 
breed of horſes. All theſe figures alternately ſculptured with the fi- 
are very accurately deſigned. It is gufes of the lingam, and a cow 
remarkable, that ſeveral figures are ſhaded by an umbrella, to ſignify 
repreſented gallopping off as in its pre-eminence. ret 
flight, and at the ſame time drawing « To examine the particular 


the bow at full ſtretch ; theſe Par- groups repreſented, would have 
£ thian figures ſeem to have entirely taken up much more time than 1 
e dropped the bridle, both hands could ſpare, but J particularly no- 
5 deing occupied by the bow; ſome ticed the following; iſt, a figure 
> of * are ſeen advancing at with five heads, weighing two fi- 
fl full ſpeed, and drawing the bow at gures in a balance : one of them ap- 
or the ſame time. This mode appears pears to have a little out-balance: 
el to have been practiſed by the Indi- the other. From what could un- 
ts ans, as it js highly probable, that derſtand fromthe Brahmens, this was 
to the arts of common life only are meant for Brihma weighing Viſh- 
of here repreſented in the lower row. nu and Siva, or Sulramica; the lat- 
00 zd. On the third row, a variety of ter is heavieſt, This alludes to the 
49 figures are repreſented, many of different ſects, or followers of Viſh- 
6 them hunting-pieces; tygers (and nu and Siva. Another figure alſs 
e in one place a lion) attacked by ſe» repreſented two perſons weighed ih 
”* veral perſons ; crowds of people ap- a balance, both equal, but the ex- 
x4 pear on foot, many arined with planation of this I could not learn. 
* dos and arrows, like the Chin- “ Second, Several people pulling 
re laurs; many figures of Byrraggies at the head and tail of a great ſnake, 
or Jogies are ſeen diinguiſhed by- which is twiſted round a lingam. 
fed ge turbans, carrying their ſticks, This I had ſeen carved on the walls 
Pots, and bundles, as if coming from of the pagoda of Wentigmetta, near 
of 1)0urney ; ſome leaning on a ſtick, as Sidout, in September 1792. 
1 if tired, or decrepid from age; others * zd. Elephants treading a man 
wat Pproaching with a mein of reſpe& under foot. * 
u nd adoration. — The fourth, fifth, „Ath. A naked figure of a woman 
heir lixth, and ſeventh rows, are filled (as approaching the lingam : in her 
„ is i would appear from the ſcanty in- left hand ſhe holds the ſmall pot 
an formation A was able to obtain) uſed for ablution ; in her right a 
led vith repreſentations of ſeveral events ſtring of beads ( Ingam vwalu) : a 


be udim the deities of the R 2 x 3 2 peg The 


* 


\ 
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„„The Brahmens explained the 
meaning of this ſculpture, « Acu- 
ma Devi naked, approaching to 
« worſhip the lingam; a hand ap- 
s pears fuddenly from it, waving, 
and a voice is heard, forbidding 


© her to approach in that indecent | 


© ſituation.” A. maxim of decency, 
in the height of religious zeal, is 
here inculcated. 


« cth. The ſtory of Mallecarjee 


and the ſacred cow (the origin of 
the pagoda) is repreſented in two 
different places. The cow appears 
with its udder diſtended over the 
lingam, which differs from the ac- 
count of the Brahmens in not being 
repreſented as a rough ſtone; a 
rſon near a tree is ſeen, as if look- 
ing on; a kind of diviſion ſeems 
to ſeparate theſe figures from 4 wo- 
man, in a fitting poſture, with an 
umbrella held over her, to denote 
ſuperior rank ; on the right, behind 
a tree, is a figure very indiſtinct, 
n to repreſent the 
ierdſman : the trees are badly ex- 
c̃cuted. at 
6th. Among the number of ani- 
mals in the proceſſion on the ſecond 
hand third row, two camels are re- 
eſented with a perſon on each, 
Ring the nagra, or great drum, 
7th. In one compartment the fi- 
gure of an alligator, or crocodile, 
with its ſcales and monſtrous teeth 


p . 


1 
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is ſeen, running open mouthed, to 
devour a perſon lying before it; 
two women are ſtanding near a 
third ſeated : they are looking on a 
child near them. I got no expla- 
nation of this, | 

* 8th. An elephant and tyger 
fighring. 

« The ſculptures on the ſouth 
and eaſt ſides are in good preſerva- 
tion ; thoſe on the weſt and north 
are more injured by the weather. 
The age of the firſt temple might 
perhaps be diſcovered from the in- 
39s N 0 if a tranſlation of them 
could be obtained, I could gain 
no information on this head; but 
I ſuſpect the building to be of high- 
er antiquity than the knowledge, 
or, at leaſt, than the uſe of gun- 
powder among theſe people; be- 
cauſe among ſo great a variety of 
arms as are ſculptured upon the 
walls, ſwords, bows, pikes, arrows, 
and ſhields of a round figure, the 
match-lock is not to be found, 
though a weapon ſo much in uſe 
among the poligars. On enquiring 
of the Brahmens the _—— of 
theſe carvings, one of them replied, 
© it was to ſhow how the gods liv- 
ed above; but indeed they ſeem 
to have loſt all traces of any know- 
ledge they may have formerly pol- 
ſeſſed, and to be ſunk into the pra. 
foundeſt ſtate of ignorance.” 
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© MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


Account of the AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS introduced 
into His MAJESTY's FARM in the GREAT PARK at Winvpsos; 
by NaTHANIEL Kur, Esa. in a LeTTEx to Mr, Monk. 


[From the X MIIth Vol. of Ta AV ers of the Socrery inſtituted at 
Lonnon, for the ENcCouR AGEMENT of ArTs, ManuFacTtuREs, and 


CoMMERCE.] 


« SIR, 


i 8 mentioning to you ſome 

time ſince, thatthere had been 
ſome practices in hutbandry, on his 
majeſty's farms under my ſuperin- 
tendance in Windſor Great Park, 
which I conceived were not gene- 
rally known; and upon your giving 
me reaſon to think the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c, 
from its laudable defire to commu- 
nicate to the public every thing 


that pramiſes advantage to it, 


would not be unwilling to allow me 
a few pages in its next publication; 
and being indulged with his majeſ- 
ty's gracious permiſſion to ſtate 
any matter that I may diſcretionally 
judge proper to communicate; I 


am indut ed to lay before, you a few 
particulars, which ſome'gentlemen - 


and farmers, under fimilar circum- 
ſtances, may perhapꝭ think deſerv- 
ng _ % 2g 

gut before Tenter upon an . 
ticular deſcription af — 1 
to offer, it will not, perhaps, be 
vaintereſting ta the ſociety, to 


know the grounds upon which his 


> 
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majeſty's large ſyſtem of agriculture 
has been founded. 

In the year 17914, the Great Park 
at Windſor, about 4000 acres, fell 
into his majeſty's poſſeſſion. It 
might truly be called a rough jewel, 
The whole, as a natural object, was 
grand and beautiful, of a foreſt ap- 
pearance; but the parts were 
crowded and indiſtint. The ſoil 
was various, ſome parts clay and 
loam, and ſome ſharp gravel or 
poor ſand; a great part of the for- 
mer was covered with ruſhes and 
mole- hills, and the latter with fern 
and moſs. 

« Abaat 1000 acres of the light · 
eſt part were feparated from the 
reſt at one extremity, and formed 
what is called the Norfolk Farm: 
about 409 acres more, at the other 
extremity, of a good loamy ſoil, 
were ſeparat l, aud called the Fle- 
miſh Farm, bath being named from 
the nature of the huſbandry meant 
to be adopted upon them. 

« The reſt (about 2, 400 acres 
remains ſtill -in plantations an 
park; and though ſo much reduced, 
yet, from the improvements which 

My ORE have 
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have been made upon it, is now ca- 
pable of carrying more ſtock than 
the whole 4000 acres did before. 
All the. unſound wet -parts have 


as to be rendered firm, and pro- 
ductive of an improved herbage. 
The mole-hills have been levelled, 
chiefly by dragging, and the coarſe 
and moſly parts fined by repeated 
harrowing and rolling, (being one 
of the firſt improvements upon 
park land of this deſcription); be- 
ſides which, a variety of beauty 
bas been laid open, by clearing the 
valleys and low parts, to give a 
bolder effect to the woody ſcenes 
upon the higher ground; and by 
making judicious openings, ſo as to 
break itrait lines, and ſeparate parts 
that were in ſome places too heavy 
and ſamely ; ſo that the fame extent 
of land has now not only a much 
larger appearance, but exhibits a 
much greater variety of ground. 
The truth of this, every impartial 
bee. who knew the place before 
is majeity cauſed theſe improve- 
ments to be made, muſt allow. I 
have pnly to add, that though pre- 
judice may have taken up an idea 
that there has been too great a ſa- 
crifice of timber in effecting theſe 
improvements, truth will deny it. 
There has not been a tree taken 
down, but what was either in de- 


for the growth of others, or to ſet 
them off to greater advantage in 
 Piftureſque appearance. 
come now to. the object in 
view, as before hinted, which is to 
ſtate the motives which I am in- 
clined to think induced his majeſty 
to adopt the farming ſyſtem upon 
ſo large a ſcale, and next to ſhew 
the reſult. Theſe I conceive were 


the induſtrious poor in the neigh- 
-dourhood, and for trying experi- 
ments in agricylture, to excite imi- 
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been drained by the Eſſex mode, fo. 


cay, or removed either to give room 


chiefly to create uſeful labour for - 


tation where ſucceſs might encou- 


rape it, | 

„„The Norfolk farm borders on 
that extenſive waſte called Bagſhot- 
heath, "hitherto confidered too bar. 
ren for cultivation, though large 
tracts of a ſimilar quality have been 
long fince rendered uſeful to the 
community in the ſouth-weſt part 
of Norfolk. Arable land of this 
deſcription is generally managed 
there under a five-courſe ſhift ; firſt, 
wheat; ſecand, turneps; third, bar- 
ley with ſeeds, which continue laid 
two years. But as the ſeeds turn to 
very little account after the firſt 
yezr, his majeſty's, which though 
a five-courſe ſhzft likewiſe, of one 
hundred acres in a ſhift, is uron a 
much improved courſe of cropping; 
as thus — firſt, wheat or rye ; ſecond, 
the irregular ſhift; third, turneps; 
fourth, barley or oats ; fifth, clover. 
The irregular ſhift, which is of 
great uſe on a light land farm, may 

erhaps want a little explanation. 

t is meant to be partly productive, 
and partly preparative. Forty acres 
of it are ſown with vetches, to be 
fed off; forty are ſown the latter 
end of Auguſt with rye, for early 
feed the next ſpring for the ewes and 
lambs; the remaining twenty acres 
are planted with potatoes, and the 
whole comes round for turneps the 
next years a | : 

* From the advan pe of running 
ſheep in the park, this farm bas 
been brought ſurpriſingly forward, 
conſidering the ſhort time it has 
been cultivated ; and a great part of 
it, which produced nothing but 
heath and moſs, and would have 
been dear at five-ſhillings an acre to 
rent, now produces crops wort 
more than the original fee-fimple of 
the land. "Tags 

« Brevity checks me from going 
farther into a general deſcription : 
but the following particulars. ma) 


deſerve notice. 4 The 
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« The c rative advantages of 
the labour of horſes and oxen have 
been for ſome time under the conſi- 
deration of the public. His majeſty 
has unqueſtionably tried the latter 
upon a larger ſcale than any other 

ſon, as he does not work lefs 

than one hundred and eighty oxen 
upon his different farms, parks, and 
gardens, and has found them to 
anſwer ſo well, that there is not now 
a horſe kept, Upon the two farms, 
and the great park, two hundred 
are kept, including thoſe coming 
on and going off. Forty are bought 
in every year, riſing three years, 
and are kept as ſucceſſion oxen in 
the park : one hundred and twenty 
are under work; and forty every 
year are fatted off, riſing ſeven 
years. 

„The working oxen are moſtly 
divided into teams of ſix, and one of 
the aumber is every day reſted, ſo 
that no ox works more than five 
Gays out of the ſeven.—Tbis day of 
eaſe in every week, beſides Sunday, 
ls of great advantage to the animal, 
is he is found to do better with or- 
dinary keep and moderate labour, 
tien he would do with high keep 
and harder labour. In ſhort, this 
the firſt ſecret to learn concerning 
lim; for an ox will not admit of 
being kept in condition like a horſe, 
rüßcially, by proportionate food 
to proportionate labour. 

Theſe oxen are never allowed 
fal corn, as it would prevent their 

ing {o kindly afterwards. Their 
in ſummer is only a few vetches, 

! ay of a bait, and the run of 
"arſe meadows, or what are called 
| lows, being rough woody paſ- 
"=. Ia winter they have nothing 
-1 cut food, conũſting of two 

— Ys 5 one third wheat - 

and the quantity they eat in 
beemy. four hours is about — 


" Pounds of hay aud twelve of 


and barley-ſtraw 


night · yard, beſi 
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ſtraw: and on the days of reſt, they 
range as they like in theſtraw-yards; 
for it is to be obſerved, that they 
are not confined to hot ſtables, but 
have open ſheds, under which they 
eat their cut provender, and are ge» 
nerally left to their choict to go in 
and out, Under this management, 
as four oxen noe plough an 
acre a day, and do other work in 
proportion, there can be no doubt 
but their advantage is very great 
over horſes, and the reſult to the 
public highly beneficial. 

„The oxen which are brought 
on in ſucceſhon, run the firſt ſum- 
mer in the park, and in the leafows 
and temporary ſtraw- yards in the 
winter; by which temporary ſtraw- 
yards, I would have it underſtood, 
thattheyare made in different places, 
ſo that the manure which they make 
may be as near to the-ſpot where it 
is wanted as poſible, 

« The forty oxen which go off 
are. ſummered in the beſt paſture, 
and finiſhed with turneps the enſu- 
ing winter.— The uſual way has 
been to draw the turneps, and to 
give them either ſtalled or in cribs 

laced in the yard, with plenty of 
wtobrowſe and lie upon: but laſt _ 
winter an experiment was tried, 
which anſwered extremely well, 


and will be again repeated next 
winter : this was, penning the oxen 


by day upon the turnep-land, in 
the manner that ſheep are penned, 
with this only difference, that the 
turneps were thrown up into cribs, 
inſtead of being left to be trodden 
into the ground; and in the nights 
they were driven into a yard, with 
a temporary ſhed well littered with 
ruſhes, fern, and leaves, and turneps 
given to them 
in cribs, They thrived very faſt, 
and every one of them made at leaſt 
eight loads of good muck in the 
— the benefit done 

in 
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in treading and dunging on the 
kand in the day-time, which was 
very great, the ſoil being very light. 
The reſult of the ox ſvſiem is, that 
charging the ox for his agiſtment 
the firſt year, for the value of the 
graſs and turneps the laſt year, and 
putting what he has in three inter- 
mediate .years as an equivalent for 
his labour, after every allowance 

for nik, each ox will pay at leaſt 
twenty per cent. profit.—In what 
inſtance does a horſe produce fo 
much? 

« do not allow that the ox can 
be uſed. on all ſoils; upon a very 
ſtony ſoil he cannot: nor can the 
horſe in all places be wholly ex- 
cluded from huſbandry ; but every 


occupier of a large farm may at 


leaſt uſe ſome oxen to very great 
advantage, They are all worked 
at Windſor in collars, as their ſtep 
is found to be much more free than 
when coupled together with yokes ; 
and they are found to do their work 
with much greater eaſe in collars 
than in yokes, which ought every 
where to be exploded, | 

The different kinds of oxen 
are in ſome meaſure ſuited to the 
ſoil. Upon the Norfolk farm, 
which is a light ſoil, the Devonſhire 
ſort are uſed; upon the' Flemiſh 
farm, where the ſoil is ſtrong and 
heavy, the Herefordſhire; and in 
the park, where the buſineſs is cart- 
ing, harrowing, and rolling, the 
Glamorganſhire.— They are all ex- 
cellent in their different ſtations. 

« Tt may not be improper to 
mention a very fimple method which 
has been diſcovered, of firſt training 
them to the collar, which is no- 
thing more than putting a broad 
ſtrap round their necks, and faſten- 
ing one end of a cord to it, and the 
other to, a large log of wood, and 
le:ting the ox draw it about as he 
feeds in his paſture, for three or 
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four days before he is put into 


twenty per cent. may be conſidered 
as the average profit of an ox; ſtat. 
ing them to be bought in at 10% 


years they are not worked: but laſt 


by being ſtall- fed with bean- Meal, 


harneſs, by which means he is ve 
much brought forward in docility, 
I have before obſerved, that 


and allowing them to be ſold for 
251, taking off 101. for the two 


year beans being of very little value, 
they were kept longer than uſual, 


- which anſwered very, well, as they 
were brought to an average of 
nearly 3ol,; and one of them, 
a Glamorganſhire ox, originally t 
bought for 8“. and, from his com. f 
pan round make, always called the a 

ittle Ox, thrived to ſuch a ſur- fl 
priſing degree, that he became too t 
fat to be able to travel to Smithfield, it 
and was therefore ſold to Mr. Chat. 1 
wood, a neighbouring butcher, for th 
471. th 
Next to the advantage obtained lit 
from oxen, as much benefit as pol- tir 
fible has been endeavoured to be wi 
derived from ſheep, by means ol ble 
the fold. Two ewe flocks are lp! 
kept, of four hundred each: the wh 
ſoil being light and dry, admits of the 
winter-folding (except when tic tur 
weather is wet), upon the young ma, 
clover a practice much to be . can 
commended, as it is productixe of « 
great crop of clover, and prepare ſeri 
the land the enſuing autumn for 2 they 
crop of wheat, without any further and 
aſſiſtlance. Another excellent prac- and 
tice is folding upon light land, h and 
dry weather, immediately upon the abun 
ſowing of the wheat, which ma be be th 
put forward, or kept back, 3 fot y l 

n 


night or three weeks, on that p- 
count; and it is not amiſs to b, 
the fold rather large, and to 1 
the ſheep a turn or two round e 
fold in a morning before they „ 
let out, to tread and fertle gk 


\ 
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which does a great deal of good, 


- over and above their dung. 

7 A third method of folding has 
at been found to anſwer almoſt beyond 
ad deſcription. This was firſt tried 
it. in the winter of 1793 but from 
ol. an idea of the ſhepherd, that it in- 
og jured the ſheep, has been fince diſ- 


uſed; but a there is good reaſon to 
believe that there was no juſt 
ground for ſuch an opinion, it is 
meant to be revived next winter, 

A dry ſheltered ſpot is ſelected, 
and fods of maiden earth, a foot 
deep, are laid over the ſpace of a 
very large fold. It is then bedded 
thinly with ruſhes, leaves of trees, 
tern, moſs, ſhort {traw, or ſtubble; 
and in hard or wet weather, the 
flock, inſtead of being penned upon 
the clover in the open fields, is put 
into this warmer fold, where the 
uſual quantity of hay is given to 
them\in racks; and every night 
ey are ſo penned, the fold is freſh 
lutered. When this has been con- 
tinued, at intervals, during the 
winter, a layer of lime, chalk, rub- 
ble, or aſhes, fix inches thick, is 
ſpread over the whole ſurface, and 
when it has heated together, about 
the month of April, the whole is 
turned up, and mixed together, and 
makes the very beſt manure that 
can be uſed for turneps, 

„ have been particular in de- 
ſcribing theſe methods of folding, as 
— are not common in any place, 
and in others entirely unknown, 
and to gentlemen who have parks 
and large plantations, which afford 
\undance of leaves, this hint may 
* the more deſerving attention. 

1 N the Norfolk farm, the 
\ not having been yet marled or 
** the clover is apt ſometimes 
' hail, which is alſo the caſe elſe- 
ET arr ſort of land. 
15 happens, his majeſty does 

via every other perſog ina fmilar 


ting the ground remain unproduc- 


— —— — 
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ſituation ſhould do; inftead of let- 


tive, the next year it is ſowed with 
vetches, which are nearly as valua- 
ble as the clover, and wheat always 
grows remarkably kind after them, 
„As to implements, the Norfolk 
plough is chiefly what is uſed; and 
upon a light ſoil, it is certainly pre- 
ferable to any other. It ploughs a 
cleaner furrow, by completely mov- 
ing the whole body of earth, and 
inverts it much better than any 
other plough; and to eſtabliſh its ſu- 
periority over the common ploughs 
of the neighbourhood, I need only 
add, that from its conſtruction it is 
nearly the draught of an ox caſter. 
There is likewiſe a Norfolk harrow, 
very uſeful for harrowing what are 
called bruſh-turneps, or any other 
turneps, preparatory to their being 
hoed —I muſt be allowed, likewiſe, 
to mention the drill. roller, which 
conſiſts of caſt- iron rings, made at 
the Norwich foundery, and ſlipt ou 
upon a round piece of wood, as an 
axle-tree. This is one of the beſt 
things that has ever been introduced, 
for the preparation of the land for 
any ſort of corn, where the ſoil will 
admit of its being uſed, By the 
corn being ſo well depoſited, it 
takes better root, and at leaſt one 
fourth of the quantity uſually ſown 
may be ſaved. 
„% The Flemiſlf* farm, which I 
have before mentioned, was fo 
named from an intention, at firſt, 
of carrying on a ſyſtem of huſbandry 
ſimilar to that practiſed in Flanders, 
which conſiſts of an alternate crop 
for man and beaſt; but the ſoil be- 
ing ſtrong and coheſive, upon trial, 
it has been found to anſwer beſt 
under a four- courſe ſhift, more like 
ſome parts of Glouceſterſhire ; as 
thus—firſt year, wheat; ſecond, 
cabbage or clover; third, oats ; 
fourth, beans.— The quantity of 
| HR Ls 
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arable land on this farm is one hun- 


dred and fixty acres, or forty acres 


in a thift. There are two things 
obſerved upon this farm, wdich 
may be worth notice: The firſt 
is the practice which has for theſe 
two years paſt been adopted, by 


taking off the tops of the beans juſt 


_ a5. the bloſſom is ſet; this not only 
Improves tne quality, but increaſes 
the quantity, and cauſes them to 
ipen ſooner, which is a conſidera» 
d& am by giving time to 
the ſucceeding crop of wheat 

an perhaps a fortnight earlier. The 
other is, that of ſowing clover early 
in the ſpring, among, twenty acres 
or one half of the wheat, and buſh. 
harrowing or rolling it. This has 
Produced a very fair crop of clover 
the next vear ; and the other half, 
after the wheat, is winter and ſpring 
fallowed, and planted with .cab- 
bage. There is a double advan» 
tage reſulting from this; that one 


half of this ſhift, ſo managed, be- 


comes a ſummer crop, and the 
other half a winter crop; and by 
obſerving the next year to change 
the parts, by ſowing the clover 
where the cabbage was before, the 
clover and cabbage do not come 
round upon the ſame ground but 
once in eight years. 

„ Cabbage has been tried ſeveral 
years, but his majeſty's huſbandmen 
never got into the right management 
of it till this year; but now the crop 
is remarkably fine. ̃ 

„It will not be improper to 
mention, that the drum-headed cab- 
bage is the beſt ſort; that the ſeed 
Mould be ſown in Auguſt, the plants 
firſt fet out in November, and tranſ- 
planted for gaod in July. The 
next thing to be noted is their ap- 
plication.— They are certainly in- 
ferior to turneps for fatting, but ſu- 
perior in the increaſe of milk, either 
of cows or ewes, and therefore they 


are particularly good where there is. 
a dairy ox a breeding flock of ſheep; 
and I truſt his majeſty will, the next 
yeaning ſeaſon, try an experiment, 
of which I have high expectation, 
which is to Alice or quarter the cab- 
bage, and feed the ewes with them 


upon ſuch of the meadows as want , 
manuripg which I flatter myſelf j 
will be ofMeſtimable ſervice to the te 
ewes and lambs, and be the means h 
of increaſing the next year's crop 
of hay confiderably, 

The true light of viewing theſe mM 
improvements is to confider them 
as a ſort of new creation to the C0 
public; for, as it is a fact not to be * 
controverted, that the reduced nun- t 
ber of acres in the park, from their ] 


improved ſtate, ſupport as many 
deer and other cattle as the whole 
did before, the produce obtained 
from the farms 1s all clear gain; 
and as the crop of wheat and rye 
from the 140 acres ſown, upon the 
moſt moderate calculation, may be 


ſet at 3,360 buſhels, and allowing faQui 
fix buſhels to a human mouth, thu quain 
gives a yearly proviſion in bread for non o 
560 people; to ſay nothing of the graſtec 
fatting-off of forty oxen, the breed of ore] 
of 8oo ſheep, and the growth of t roniſe 
leaſt gꝙooo buſhels of oats and beans; ing in 
all of which, it muſt be 6bſerved, lh, 1 
goes in aid of the public market, 2 ect 2s 
the-work is dane by oxen entirely, month 

« As more experiments are n ceſterſſz 
future made, I may perhaps trouble vith per 
the ſociety with an account ne ſubje 
them, as I am perſuaded they cal. general r 


not be regiſtered any where eiſe, v 
give them the credit, and to echt 
the imitation I flatter myſelf the 
may deſerve ; but for the preſent, 
ſhall cloſe my obſervations upon 
majeſty's farms, with a deſcrip! 
of his mill, which I conſider 4 

moſt benevolent thing that * 
done for the poor, and on F 


ſtly recommen 
moſt carne y 4 gentle 


— of landed property, who 
ve like means of doing it. A 
ſmall over - hot mill is erected, and 
worked by the waſte water from the 
lake below the lodge, where a ſuf- 
ficiency of corn, two-thirds wheat 
and one-third rye, is ground, dreſ- 
ſed, and given to all the labourers, 
at ſixteeh-pence per ſtone of four- 
teen pounds, in quantities ſuitable 
i» the ſize of their families, which 
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is the firſt of all comforts to them, 
and a ſaving of at leaſt twenty per 
cent. from what it would coſt them 
to buy it from the mealmen or ſhop» 
keepers, _ 
« I am, Sir, 
« Your obedient humble ſervant, 
4 NATHANIEL KENT. 
“ Craig's Court, 
30th October, 1798.“ 
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« SIR, 
P | BEG you to preſent my com- 
pliments to the Society for 
the Encoura ement of Arts, Manu- 
ſactures, and Commerce; and ac- 
Juant them, that to gain informa- 
non on the cauſe of decay in en- 
gaſted fruits, and make the ſyſtem 
if orcharding, which they have pa- 
roniſed eee by publiſh- 
ng in their Tranſactions, volumes 
ith, 12th, 13th, and 14th, as per- 
et as is in my power, I ſpent the 
nonth of September 1797, in Glo- 
(&!rſhire, had much converſation 
vith perſons the beſt informed on 
le ſubject of fruits, and found it a 
[e1eral regret, that the valuable old 
'Tieties of cider-fruits are moſtly 
— The ſtire is in the laſt ſtage 
187 yet, from the appearance 
7 mult have been, in their me- 
— health, noble- trees. The 
teak is nearly gone, and there 
„mau well-grounded' fears en- 
Tie for the golden pippia. 
* '0-whelp ſtill remains in full 


- 


e trees now totally worn out, 


CommuNtcATION relative to the CAusg of BIT HT on Frurt Tagge, 
by Tuouas SxIr DyYot BuckNALL, Es, ſupplementary to that Gen- 
tleman's PArRRSs on OrxcnHarDING, inſerted in the NEw Ax NAL 
RectsTex for the years 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1796. X 


From the ſame Work.] 


bearing, with many other of the 
valuable varieties in different ſtages 
of health, 

This information, collected on 
the ſpot; it is requeſted the fruit- 
growers will attend to; for I am 
perſuaded, had my ſyſtem of or- 
charding been introduced fifty years 
ago, many of the loſt varieties might 
have been now in health: and | 
attending to that ſyſtem, thoſe- ſtill 
remaining may be retained much 
longer than in a itate of unaſſiſted 
nature. In my firſt paper I firong- + 
ly recommended to the planters to 
chooſe the ſorts which thrive in the 
neighbourhood, or are in health 
and full bearing in the country from 
whence they are to be brought; 
and from further experience I more. 


clearly ſee the neceſſity of this in- 


junction. 

„ Shakeſpeare ſays, There is a 
tide in the affairs of men z* may 1 
apply the thought to fruits? There 
appears at preſent a criſis in the 
ſtate of apples; all the varieties of 
the ruſſets aud pearmains, with 

| many 


- 
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many others, are wonderfully going introduced from the Continent : the 
off. In a former Pape I mention- continuance of every variety ap: 
ed the Maidſtone diſtrict as abaund- pears to be confined to a certain 
ing in valuable fruits: they have period, during the early part of 
materially failed from blight during which only it can be propagated 
the laſt three years. Several of the with advantage to the planter.” 
neighbours in Eaſt Farleigh took Mr. Knight, with a view to (+. 
me to examine the reſpective plan- cure ſome new valuable varieties, 
tations, and pointed out one or- ſays in his excellent work, I pre- 
cChard of about three acres, which pared ſtocks of the beſt kind of ap- 
produced the moſt beautiful crop; ple I knew, and planted fix aga n 
a finer parcel of fruit could not a fouth wall, in extremely rich 
have been ſhewn. We each con- mould.” 
curred in the cauſe; it is explained * Thus far Mr. Knight, through 
in the Orchardiſt, and would be re- the whole of whoſe treatiſe there is 
petition here, actual health ariſing much information. I allow that 
* from ſhelter, and cattle paſſing theſe fx trees are the moſt beautiful 
© over the ground.“ both in ſtem and leaf I ever ſaw; 
„ During the many years I was and am ready to confirin the opi- 
engaged in forming the Orchardiſt, nion, that they promiſe ſucceſs: 
J would not ſuffer a word to be the ſorts are, the golden-pippin, 
taken from a book, for-copyiſts are foreſt-ſtire, the ſmall rich marden 
apt to miſtake ; all my obſexvations apple, a very rich aſtringent yellos 
are drawn from nature. But now (but not acid) crab, and the yellow 
I cannot expatiate on the ſyſtem of Siberia crab, Theſe trees are piaat- 
the old varieties, better than is done ed to grow free and fine, that the 
by Marſhal!, an author of deſerved fruit may be in the higheſt perfec- 
repute, who, in his Rural Econo- tion, te produce valuable feed tor 
my of Gloceſterſhire, publiſhed in raiſing new varieties; and the blo!- 
1789, Volume II. page 239, re- ſoms were regularly croſſed accord- 
marks: Engrafted fruits are not ing to the ſexual 5 ſtem of plauts, 
permanent, they continue but for a with the ſame attention as a noble 
time.“ man would give to improve {us 
„T. A. Knight, eſq. in his Trea- breed of brood mares and coi 
tiſe On the Culture of the Apple chooſing the belt qualities in cac% 
and Pear,“ has ſhewn a wonderful as far as nature will admit. As 
and truly ſcientific regard for the rieties are terms hardly thought t 
recovery of the valuable old varie- out of the cider countries, and lit 
ties, &c. and is now rationally at- underſtood there, I beg induige"* 
tempting to produce new varieties, farther to elucidate them 28 
equal or ſuperior to thoſe we regret lows: Secure a new valuable kt 
the Joſs of; and for the benefit of nel fruit, and from that engri/t® 
the world, I take the liberty of in- heſt ſuits your ſentiment. av 
troducing an extract from a treatiſe me to call the firſt tree prinoget 
he has publiſhed a: Ludlow. - ous, or ſtock ; all the grafs : 
In page 6 he ſays: The ap- from this, or any of the 8 
ple is not the natural product of ants, will, for ſome gen 
any ſoil or elimate, but owes its ex- thrive; but when this firſt 1 
iſtence to human art and induſtry. ſhall, by mere dint of oe 5 
The firſt varieties were no doubt into actual decay, a nibiity 0 
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jetation, the deſcendants, however 
young, or in whatever ſituatiou they 
may be, will gradually decline; and 
from that time it would become im- 
prudent in point of profit to attempt 
propagating that variety from any of 
them. This is the dogma which 
muſt be received: I do not expect 
a direct aſſent, neither do I wiſh it, 
for it ſhould be taken with much 
reſerve, I only hope that I have 
fully explained the ſyſtem ; it is a 
received opinion that a variety of 
apple may, according to its hardi- 
neſs, continue from one to two 
hundred years, the pear longer. 
My friend Mr. Knight allows care 
and attention may preſerve a tree 


de half as long again, as when 
t 


this, and I aſk no more: let thoſe 
who doubt make the acłual experi- 
ment, and the very attempt will 
carry conviction. 

„To thoſe unacquainted with 
the term variety as applied to or- 
charding, I cannot define or ex- 
plain it better than a valuable new 
xy raiſed from ſeed pip. or ker - 
nel, which has been fortunately 
preſerved by the diſtinction of the 
planter, and ſelected by him from 
lome good appearance in the leaves, 
free growth of the wood, or beau- 
y and ſtraightneſs of the ſtem. Such 
tree out of the cider countries is 
lermed kernel fruit, that is, an un- 
grafted tree; and the apple com- 
monly takes its name from colour 
or ſome inherent quality, as golden 
Pppin, ruſſet, cat's-head, &c.; or 
om the place where it was raiſed, 
v Farleigh pippin, New- town pip- 
1 Court of Wick pippin. This 
mentioned is by Mr. Billingſley, 
be Somerſet Report, page 124, 
' , new variety, and a favourite 
1 = In that nej hbourhood he 
10 originated from the pip of 
en pippin, and may be oon- 
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o unaſſiſted nature. Grant me 


(1599) 
ſidered as a beautiful variety of that 


fruit. In colour and flavour it has 


© not its ſuperior. The tree is large, 
* handſome, ſpreading, anda luxuri- 
© ant bearer, and on the whole can; 
© not be too ſtrongly recommended,” 
The apple I ſaw at the Board of 
Auticulare, but then it was decay» 
ed by being over-kept. His excel- 
lency Rufus king ſent me a preſent 
of the New-town pippin, and what 
he called the Greening. I wanted the 
New-town pippin for the kernels ; 
but when the fruit was cut, it was 
obvious, from the ſize of the pips, 
that the fruit had been gathered long 
before it was ripe, the better to con- 
vey it by ſea from America. It 
does not ſeem to ſuit our climate 
as yet, except in warm ſituations, 
though Thave heardit highly praiſed 
by the Americans. Miller remarks, 
a little proper attention will natu- 
raliſe many foreign plants. I am 
ſure it is wonderful how many dif- 
ferent ſpecies of plants have been 
naturaliſed within my time. The 
molt effectual way of doing it, is to 
keep the plants in health, aud hard- 
en them by degrees. 

« Mr. Knight's ſyſtem and mine 
are in uniſon, He, as it were, at- 
tempts to create; I to preſerve. 
Conkder, what do I recommend ? 
To ſecureſhelter—deftroy the moſs 
—healthe wounds—check the bane- 
ful effects of canker—ſtop the oo 
ing of gum; and by manuring the 
land, pruning and waſhing the tree, 
make it healthy, if it is not ſo old 
as to have loſt the energy of growth, 
Fruit-trees may bear = years after 
growth has hecome almoſt ſtagnant; 
then the knife can do but little, 
nay, would be miſchievous, if it 
lets in the cold winds. Medicine 
may keep a palſied man alive, but 
nothing in the healing art will make 
him young: therefore, what is at- 
tempted by way of ſcience, ſhoul! 

) 4 de 
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be begun in the early ſtages of the 
plantation, and ſo go on to the ex- 
treme of old- age. oh 
« Thoſe the leaſt converſant with 
vegetation know that the operations 
are nearly uniform, This induces 
me to mention, that.in Hampton- 
Court gardens there is a vine of the 
Black Hamburgh, which fills a 
houſe 72 feet long, and 18 feet over, 
making an area of 13co feet ſuper- 
ficial of glaſs, under which there 
are more than 1800 bunches of 
grapes, all from one ſtem; and 
what is worthy obſervation, the 
branches fartheſt from the root pro- 
duce the largeſt and cleareſt fruit. 
This vine is every year productive, 
merely from pruning, waſhing, and 
cleaning, The bunches are in the 
ſpring as regularly ſet out, and with 


as much attention, as the turnep- 


hoet ſets out his field crop. An in- 
cumbered tree never can attain its 
full Gze, or be in health; for when 
the free circulation of the ſap is 
checked, the tree becomes diſeaſed, 


" and moſt of the inward branches 


are torpid or rotten; in this ſtate 
there remains no remedy but cut- 
ting them out, Now conſider what a 
misfortune in orcharding to have the 


powers of vegetation ſo loſt, which 


roperly directed would have kept 
gs in health. My tention 
in introducing the vine here, is to 
aver, that to whatever ſize nature can 
carry a fruit-tree by the aſſiſtance of 
* waſhing, care, and ſhelter, 
ſuch tree is capable of growing 
much larger, and from that muſt of 
courſe acquire better health. ax 
I ſay, growth and health are almo 
ſynonymous; for, where there is a 
freedom of growth, ſuch tree is lit- 
tle affected with canker or gum; 
neither would it be ſo much myur- 
ed by inſets, u ho, by prey ing on 
the leaves and bloſſoms in the ſpring, 
are now known to be a material 
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the ſucceſſion of froſty nights, het- 


cauſe of blight. I wiſh to enforce 
that actual health would in ſome 
meaſure prevent blight, 
There are many letters in my 
poſſeſſion corroborating the opini- 
ons above advanced reſpecting the 
preſervation of fruit-trees, which 
will be publiſhed when theſe papers 
are collected. 


% gLIGHT, 


te It ſhould be underſtood from 
the Orc hardiſt, that each ſtep regu- 
larly tending towards bringing the 
tree into health, muſt be ſo far ope · 
rative in preventing blight. Let us 
attempt to aſcertain from what 
blight ariſes ; I ſhould ſuppole that 
whatever has a tendency to prevent 
the due impregnation of the blol- 
ſoms, or injure the foliage of the 
tree, will in a certain degree cauſe 
blight. The farmers ſay my trees 
are blighted, and ſome of them im. 
gine the inſects are brought over n 
thick hazy clouds: be aſſured the 
flies, grubs, moths, inſects, &c. co 
not come over in the winds from 
the Continent, but are bred at home 
from the eggs being depoſited abou! 
22 in — 3 
And reſpecting cold, it 15 " 
much the coats cold which does 
the miſchief, as an alternate ſuc 
ceſſion from heat to cold: for wit" 
the ſun has rarefied and expande 


the air within the air - veſſels, then 


vy rains, cold winds, with ſnow 0 
et after a warm day, great y 15 
to check the growth of the 1 ; 
and from the preceding wart 6 
theſe cauſes have more pov 
deſtroy the delicate formation n. 
expanſion of an infantine . 
tion, and prevent a due imfaf ch 
tion of the bloſſom, without! T 
there can be no fruit. 2 un 

water, or land ſprings, ſtunt a 
and cauſe blight. Long * 


with dry ing winds, injure the fari- 
na, ſo that it imperfectly performs 
the office nature has deſigned it for. 
Other cauſes may vredif poſe the 
tree to blight, as an overabundant 
crop the eding year, which ſo 
exhauſts the vital principle, that the 
tree has not ſufficient ſtrength to 
mature the fruit, and fill the bear- 
ing buds for the next ſpring: a 
want of free circulation of air cauſes 
tight, \ | 

«Under any of the foregoing 
ſtatemerits, ſhould the trees be old, 
in a declining ſtate of health, or the 
branches covered with rotten bark, 
moſs, & c. under wlich inſets may 
have depoſited their eggs; the eggs 
may alſo be within the buds, or work- 
ed round in ringlets on the laſt 
year's ſhoots ;—T ſay, let the eggs be 
where they may, ſwarms of depre- 
dators will certainly ifſue to deſtroy 
the weakly foliage. On the con- 
trary, where the trees are clean, 
and in health, infects are not ſo nu- 


. do merous, neither are they capable of 
from deing ſo deſtructive; for ſuould they 
home derour part of the opening buds 
1 ind leaves, a healthy tree will have 
um. 


(ufficient ſtrength remaining to pro- 
duce a flight erop of fruit. Young 
ſtock poorly kept through the win- 
ter, in a ſtraw yard, ſhall be co- 
vered with vermin ; when the ſtock 
turned into good paſture, and 
<quirehealth, the vermin drop off; 


ea- . . * 
2 , zue that they are tired wich their 
+ * vation, but the health of the crea- 
5 1 ure will not allow them to continue 
ö 


uy longer there. Similar circum- 
ry are known to'attend the 


* Obſerve, when rational means 
made uſe of to give energy of 
wy to ſtandard fruit-trees, 
Wd the tree acquire the growth, 
"Oiten bark, moſs, &c. ſhall 


pg time gradually fall off, juſt 
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as the vermin drop from the cattle, 
Theſe are known facts, and eaſily 
tried: to account for them, ſay, 
the cattle and trees are only getting 
into better health; this is the go- 
verning principle in both caſes. As 
one means of eſtabliſhing health in 
old trees, I recommended rubbing . 
them over with oil ; Mr. Fairman 
has for ſometime uſed oil togoodef- 
fect; and I ſhould now ſay, mix a 
little ſulphur or tobacco-duſt with 
the oil, to give it the conſiſtence of 
thin paint, which would have a ten- 
dency tooffend the inſets, and drive 
them from the trees. It is obſerv- 
able, thefe little creatures a e par- 
ticularly delicate and careful in 
chooſing proper places to depoſit 
their be and ſecure ſuch a nidus 
as may be fitting for the preſerva- 
tion of their future progeny. 

« I, ſeven years ago, bought, by 
way of experiment, a handſome 
young tree, of the old varieties, the 
nonſuch ; and planted it in a pro- 
per ſituation, ſaying it ſhould not 
canker, The tree now is as clean 
and perfect as poſſible, merely from 
pruning and waſhing with ſoap- 
ſuds, and not permitting much 
fruit to grow, thinking it prudent 
firſt to form the tree before we ex⸗ 
pect the fruit, 

I mentioned ſulphur or tobac- 
co-duſt ; but there are many che 
drugs, which could be eaſily appli- 
ed to this puryoſe, particularly the 
bitter aloes, If thoſe concerned 
would only order one large old de- 
tached tree to be made perfectly 
clean, it may be ſoon proved whe- 
ther the idea will anſwer; at the 
ſame time a good coat of manure 
ſhould be thrown over the ground 
as far as the roots extend. 
No miſchief ariſes to fruit 
trees until the warm weather com- 
meuces, becauſe, before that period, 
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inſects are not hatched ; but the 
ſame degree of heat, which will 


cauſe the ſap to flow through the 
branches, and ſet the roots to work, 
is ſufficient to hatch many of the 


inſect tribe: others come out after- 


wards, and continue till near mid. 
ſummer, by which the foliage is 
moſtly eaten up. From this the 
planter runs a hazard for the next 
year, as there is hardly time from 
midſummer for the'tree ſo to reco- 


ver as to fill the bearing buds, to 


produce a crop. I hope, with the 
aid of a little confideration, I have 
nearly proved that the inſects for 
the moſt part preduce the miſchief, 


* I remain, Sir, with many good 
wiſhes for the continued pro- 
ſperity of the Society, 


„ Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
«© TroMas Skir Dror BUckNwail, 


6 Hampton-Court, Nov. 30, 1798.” 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR. 
By HMT Janes Pre, Esa. PogT-LAUREAT. 
I. 


HOUGH the dun miſt and driving rack 
Awhile may hide the orb of day, 
Aloft he keeps his radiant track 
Burning with undiminiſh'd-ray ; 
And ſoon before his gorgeous fire 
The evaneſcent Gro, retire, +Þ. fab 
Then, burſting forth, to mortal fight 
His glories flaſh with keener blaze, 
Dim with their force the dazzled gaze, 
Sowing with flame divine th' empyreal fields of light. 


II. : 


So while the low'ring clouds of fate 

O'er Europe's torpid regions ſpread, 

They ſeem enthron'd in — ſtate, 

To hang o'er Albion's drooping head: 
Supreme in glory yet ſhe ſtood 
Superior to the vap'ry flood. 

And ſoon, before her kindling eye, 

Phe ſcatter'd clouds diſperſing fly, 

In awful glory while appear, 

Red with vindiQive flame, the terrors of her ſpear, 


III. 


Around her coaſt, fenc'd by her guardian main, 
Around Ierne's kindred ſhores, 
Hark! loud Invaſion to her baffled train 
In yells of deſperation roars. 
Along the hoſtile deep they vainly try 
From Britain's thund'riog barks to fly; 
Their fleets, the victor's trophy, captur'd ride, 
In future battles doom'd - combat on our fide. 


1 
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IV. 


Seas where deathleſs bards of yore, 
Singing to the ſilver tide, | 
Wafted loud from ſhore to ſhore 
Grecian art and Roman pride, 
Say, when Carthage learn'd to vail 
To mightier foes her lofty ſail, | 
Say, when the man of Athens broke 
ith daring prow the Median tyrant's yoke, 
Saw ye ſo bold,-ſo free a band, 
As Nelſon led by Nilus' ſtrand ; 
What time, at George's high beheſt, 
Dread in terrific vengeance dreſs'd, 
Fierce as the whirlwinds ſtormy courſe 
They pour'd on, Gallia's guilty force ; 
And Egypt ſaw Britannia's flag unfurl'd 
Wave high its victor croſs, deliy'rer of the world? 


V. 
See floating friendly in the wind 5 
The Ruſſian eagle with the creſcent join'd; 
And ſhall on earth Rome's cow'ring eagle lie 
With ruffled plumage and with languid eye? 
Imperial Auſtria, rouſe! while Albion's fleet 
Sweeps ſtern oppreſſion from the main, 
Send forth thy legions on th' embattled plain, 
Till ſavage inroad turn to foul defeat; 
Strike with united' arm the blow, e 
Lay the gigantic boaſter low ! 
O'cr your aſtoniſſi'd fields who ſtrod, 
Deforming Nature, and defying God! 
So lball returnicg Peace again 
Delight the renovated plain; | | 
Peace, on the baſis firm of Faith reſtor'd, kf, 
Wrung from Oppreflion's arm by Valour's conqu'ring (word, 


The Tiuzs of CnIvALRV contraſted with thoſe of Mopenn 
| REFINEMENT. 


| [From ST, MiCHAEL's MovxT, 2 Poty, by the Rey, WIILIdX 
Irn Bowas.) 


AIL, folitary Caſtle ! that doſt crown 

| This deſert ſummit, and ſupreme look down 
On the long leſſening landſcape ſtretch'd below; 

" Fearleſs to tract thy inmoſt haunts we go 1 9 
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We climb the ſteps :—No warning ſigns are ſent, - 
No fiery ſhapes flaſh on the battlement ! 
We enter :—the long chambers, without fear, 
We traverſe :—No ſtrange echoes meet the ear, 
No time-worn tapeſtry ſpontaneous ſhakes, 
No ſpell-bound maiden from her trance awakes, 
But Taſte's fair hand arrays the peaceful dome— 
And hither the domeſtic virtues come, 
Pleas'd, while to this ſecluded ſcene“ they bear 
Sweets that oft wither in a world of care, 


Caſtle, no more thou frowneſt on the main 
In the dark terror of thy ancient reign ; 
Ne more thy long and dreary halls affright, 
Swept by the ſtoled ſpirits of the night ; 
But calm, and heedleſs of the ſtorms that beat, 
Here elegance and peace aſſume their ſeat; 
And when the Night deſcends, and Ocean roars, 
Rocking without upon his darken'd ſhores, 
Theſe vaulted roofs to gentle ſounds reply 
The voice of ſocial cheer, or ſong of harmony f. 


' 


So fade the modes of life with flow decay, 
And various ages various hues diſplay ! 
Fled are the grimly ſhadows of romance, 
And pleas'd we fee in beauteous troop advance 
/ _ New arts, new manners, from the gothic gloom 
F Eſcap'd, and ſcattering flow'rs that ſweetlier bloom 


Refinement wakes—before her beaming eye 

Diſpers'd, the fumes of feudal darkneſs fly. 

Like orient morning on the mountain's head, 

A ſofter light on life's wide ſcene is ſhed : 

Lapping ia bliſs the ſenſe of human cares \ 

Melody pours forth her ten thouſand airs; 72 

And, like the ſliades that on the ſtill lake lie, 

Of rocks, or fringing woods, or tinted ſky, 

Painting her hues oh the clear tablet lays, - 

And her own beauteous world with tender touch diſplays ! 

Then Science lifts her form, auguſt and fair, 

And ſhakes the night-dews from her glitt'ring hair: 

Meantime rich Culture cloaths the living waſte, 

And purer patterus of Athenian Taſte | ; : 

Invite the eye, and wake the kindling ſenſe 4 

And milder Manners, as they play, diſpenſe, 

Like tepid airs of Spring, their genial influence. ; 
3 | which belongs to Sir John St. Aubya, was tenzated by Sit Walter , 
bets his, and the foregoing refleQions, were ſuggeſted, by ſeeing infiruments of muſic, | 
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Buch is thy boaſt, Refinement; but deep dyes 
Oft marr the ſplendor of thy noon-tide ſkies: 
Then Fancy, fick of follies that deform 
| The face of day, and in the ſunſhine ſwarm; 
| Sick of the fluttering fopp'ries that engage 
| - The-vain purſuits of a degenerate age; . 
1 Sick of ſmooth Sophiſtry's inſidious cant, 
| Or cold Impiety's defying rant; 
| Sick of the muling ſentiment that ſighs 
| O'er its dead bird, while Want unpitied cries ; 
| Sich of the pictures that pale Luſt inflame, 
| And fluſh the cheek of Love with deep deep ſhame ; 
Would fain the ſhade of elder days recall, | 
The gothic battlements, the banner'd hall, 
Or liſt of Elfin harps the fabling rhyme, 
Or wrapt in melancholy trance ſublime, 
| : a Pauſe o'er the working of ſome wond”rous tale, 
| . Or bid the Spectres of the Caſtle hail! 
| 
| 


= 


Reczyrion of Psycus at the PALACE of Cuvyr, 


J 


% 


[From Cvyrip and Psycart, a MYTHOLOGICAL Tas, from the Gods! 
; Ass of APpULETvs.] l 


; 

| , . 

| 0% wakes—and to her glad ſurvey _ 

| Riſe round her, high o'er- arching trees, 
A Whoſe branches gemm'd with bloſſoms gay, 
| Throw perfumes to the lingering breeze. 

| | 

| 

| 


And, ſhaded from the noon-tide beam, 
There flowly, ſlowly curling roll'd 
Its ſilvery waves a lucent ſtream 
O'er ſands of granulated gold, 


And in the centre of the wood, 
Not fuch as kings inhabit here, 
A vaſt and tower - flank'd palace ſtood, 
Nor ſuch as mortal hands could rear. 


Of ivory was the fretted roof, 

On golden columns proudly rais'd, 
And filver carvings maſſy proof 

The walls of ebony emblaz'd. 


Round luftres wreaths of diamonds fix'd, 

Their priſmy rays profuſely pour, 

And amethyſts with emeralds mix'd 
Inlay the teſſellated floor. 


- by 
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While thus the ſtartled ſtranger greet, 
Within no earthly form confin'd, 

Voices, as diſtant muſic ſweet, _ 
That floats upon the evening wind : 


* Lull to reſt this cauſeleſs fear; 
„ P(yche! thou art miſtreſs here. 
„Happy beyond human meaſure, _. 
6 Slake thy thirſting ſoul in pleaſure ; 
„ Yaves to thy majeſtic lover, | 
« Air-form'd ſprites around thee hover, 
% Ever for thy bidding ſtay, | 
« Inſtant thy commands obey.” 


And ere the lingering word is ſaid, 
Quick as the lightning glance of thought, 

With ſumptuous fare the banquet's ſpread, 
By her aerial ſervants brought. 


And flute, and harp, and voice to fill 

| The choral harmony unite, 

And make each raptur'd nerve to thrill 
And vibrate with intenſe delight. 


Swiftly the happy hours are fled ! 

For night invites her to repoſe, 
And on the filk-embroider'd bed 
Her wearied frame the virgin throws. 


Now darkneſs o'er the ſilent ſphere 
Her raven-tin&ur'd reign aſſumes 
She ſtops her breath, ſhe chills to hear 
The ruſtling ſound of waving plumes. 


All huſh'd around—no friend beſide 
Her heart beats high with new alarms! 
— "The dreaded huſband claims his bride, 
And folds her in his eager arms! 


Yet while thick ſhades are o'er them ſpread, 
(How hard that lovely couch to ſcorn !) 
Soft-gliding from the nuptial bed, 
He flies before the golden morn. 


While viewleſs harps inceſſant ring n 
To greet her on her bridal day, 
d viewleſs minſtrels gaily ſing 
The hymeneal — 


* 
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On yon proud height, with Genius hand in 


ing Fw on his ſpotleſs pa 
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And aye when Eve in grateful hour * 
| Sheds odours from ber dewy wings, | 
The unknown ſeeks his myſtic bower, 

And to the expectant fair one ſprings s 


In frantic pafſion's giddy whirl 

Paſt, quickly paſt, his tranfient ſtay, 
He ſtill etudes the curious girl, 

And Reals unſeen, unfelt, away; 


Ere from the boſom of the Night 
Young Twilight ſcents the matin air, 

And in her gray veſt riſes light | 
Spangled with gems her muſky hair. 


ExEAGETT C Errrors of Hops on YouTayuL Gexrvs, 
From the Pzeasunzes of Horx, by T. CAurRRLL.] 


We | 
ONGENIAL Hope! thy paſſion-kindling power, 
How bright, how ſtrong, in youth's 2 hour! 


I ſee thee light, and wave thy golden wand. 


„Go, Child of Heaven! (thy winged words p 
"Tis thine to ſearch the boundleſs fields of ſame! 
Lo! Newton, prieſt of Nature, ſhines afar, 
Scans the wide world, and numbers ev'ry ſtar ! 
Wilt thou, with him myſterious rites apply, 

And watch the ſhrine with wonder-beaming eye ? 
Yes, thou ſhalt mark, with magic art profound, 


The ſpeed of light, the circling march of ſound 3 


With Franklin graſp the light'nipg's fiery wing, 
Or yield the lyre of Heav'n another firing. - 


« The Swediſh ſage admires, in yonder bow'rs, 
His winged inſects, and his roſy flow'rs; . 
Calls from their woodland haunts the ſavage train 
With ſounding horn, and counts them on the plain— 
So once, at Heav'n's command, the wand'rers came 
To Eden's ſhade, and heard their various name. 


« Far from the world; in yon ſequeſter'd clime, 
Slow paſs the ſons. of Wiſdom, more ſublime ; 
Calm as the fields of Heav'n, his ſapient exe 
The lov'd Athenian lifts to realms on high, 


Stamps the bright dictates of the Father ſage; 
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Shall Nature bound to earth's diurnal ſpan 
The fire of God, th' immortal ſoul of man? 


« Turn, child of Heav'n, thy rapture· lighten'd eye 

To Wiſdom's walks, the ſacred Nine are nigh : 
Hark: from bright ſpires that gild the Delphian height, 
From ſtreams that wander in erernal light, 
Ranged on their hill, Harmonia's danghters ſwell 
The mingling tones of horn, and harp, and ſhell ; 
Deep from his vauks, the Loxian murmurs flow, 

And Pythia's awful organ peals below. 


“ Belov'd of Heav'n! the ſmiling muſe ſhall ſhed 

Her moonlight halo on thy beauteous head; 

Shall ſwell thy heart to rapture unconfin'd, 

And breathe a holy madneſs o'er thy mind. 

I ſee thee roam her guardian pow'r beneath, 

And talk with ſpirits on the midnight heath: 

Inquire of guilty wand'rers whence they came, 

And aſk each blood-ſtain'd form his earthly name; 
Then weave in rapid verſe the deeds they tell, 

And read the trembling world the tales of hell. 


„When Venus, thron'd in clouds of roſy hue, 
Flings from her golden urn the veſper dew ; 
And bids fond man her glimmering noon employ, 
Sacred to love, and walks of tender joy ; 
A milder mood the goddeſs ſhall recall, 
And ſoft as dew thy tones of muſic fall; 
While Beauty's deeply - pictur'd ſmiles impart 
A pang more dear than pleaſure to the heart— 
Warm as thy ſighs ſhall flow the Leſbian ſtrain, 
And plead in Beauty's ear, nor plead in vain. 
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Or wilt thou Orphean hymns more ſacred deem, 
And ſteep thy ſong in Mercy's mellow ſtream ; 
To penſive drops the radiant eye beguile— 
For Beauty's tears are lovelier than her ſmile ;— 
On Nature's throbbing anguiſh pour relief, 
And teach impafſion'd ſouls the joy of grief? 


« Yes; to thy tongue ſhall ſeraph words be giv'n, 
nd pow'r on earth to plead the cauſe of Heav'n ; 
The proud, the cold untroubled heart of ſtone, 
hat never mns'd on ſorrow but its own, 
Unlocks a generous ſtore at thy command, 
Like Horeb's rocks beneath the prophet's hand. 
The living lumber of his kindred earth, 
Charm'd into ſoul, receives a ſecond birth ; 
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Feels 
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Feels thy dread pow'r another heart afford, 
W hoſe paſſion-touch'd harmonious ſtrings accord 
True as the OY PI to Nature's plan; 

7 


And man, the brother, lives the friend of man! 
« Bright as the pillar roſe at Heav'n's command, 
When Iſrael march'd along the deſert land, 
Blaz'd through the night on lonely wilds afar, 
And told the path—a never-ſetting ſtar : 
So, heav'nly Genius, in thy courſe divine, 
Hope is thy tar, her light is ever thine,” 
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[From the Picruxzs of Pork rav, by ALEXANDER THOMSON, Esa. 


EPODE, 


HEN now Bathſheba's ſon, 
His fancy's courſe had run, 
With loud acclaim the vaulted arches rung 
And Sheba's royal dame, 
| Whoſe praiſe was more than fame, 
Extoll'd his tuneful {kill with honied tongue. 
Then from her ſeat ſhe graceful roſe, 
And that bright hour of triumph choſe AT 
Once more that. Wifdom's ſea to ſound, 
Whoſe depth ſhe yet had never found. 
In either hand a flow'ry wreath ſhe bore; 
Spontaneous one in Nature's garden grew, 
And one by mimic Art's deceitful lore, 
In all was form'd alike of ſhape and hue. | 
Great King,” ſhe ſaid, “call forth thy judgment's pow'r, 
And tell me, which is Art's, and which is Nature's flow'r?“ 


| STROPHE. 
The judge renown'd, whoſe threatning ſword, 
A mother to her child reſtor'd*, 
Nou felt his heart begin to fail, 
And turn'd with rage and terror pale; 
He look'd, and look'd again, 
But all he found in vain ; 
So well could Art her garland weave, 
As might the keeneſt glance deceive, 
Till Vion, after many an effort vain,* _ 
In deep defpair, the fruitleſs taſk refign'd : 


f * 1 Kings, chap. iii. 24, et feq- 


POETRY. 


And Doubt, fell tyrant of the troubled brain, 
Took full poſſeſſion of the monarch's mind, 


Plung'd in a ſhoreleſs ſea of thought profound, * 
And ſeiz'd his wand' ring eyes, and nail d them to the ground. 


ANTISTROPHE, 


His peers beheld th' approaching ſhame, 
And trembled for their maſter's fame; 
Fach bent on him a mouruful look, 

And each his beard with terror ſhook, 

'Twas hard that he who knew 


Each plant on ground that grew, 
From the * hyſſop on the wall, 


To lofty Leb'non's oh tall# 
'Twas 00 that Wiſdom's pride ſhould thus be ſtain' q 


Be humbled thus, and by a female too ; 
That him, whoſe judgment had ſuch triumphs gain'd, 
So weak a trifle ſhould at laſt ſubdue. 
Arabia's queen, with ſecret pleaſure ſmil'd, 
And thought, | at FN indeed, this mighty ſage i is foil d. 


EPODE. 


But now the monarch tries 
Again to lift his eyes, 
And on the window darts a tranſient glance; 
A band of buſy bees | 
He there with rapture ſees ;, 
For Wiſdom well can uſe the gifts of Chance. 
With inſtant voice he gives command, 
That one of thoſe who neareſt ſtand - 
The caſement ſtrait ſhould open wide, 
And leave theſe inſects to decide. 
He ſpoke, and it was done—the copious ſwarm, 
With buzzing murmurs, fill'd the ſpacious hall; 
And, led by a ſtinct's ſure, unerrin huge 
Upon the flow'r of Nature ſettled 
The admiring crowd reſum'd his alt e again; ; 
And cried, that ſuch a prince o'er all the world ſhould reign. 
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' The Return of CARTsT MAS CS with REFLECTIONS on its 
ANCIENT F88T1Y ALS. kd 


[From the Hor Ganvan, a Dipactic Poem, by Loke Books, IL. P.] 


CHRISTMAS! tail; 
Throughout the World 
Long may e ancient harmleſs cuſtoms live; 
And long be interchang'd thy greetings kind 
Between poor mortal ſojourners of life! 2 


* 1 Kings, chap. iv. 33. 


For, hark! the cold North blows, and mutual aid 


A widow'd daughter ſolacing his woes, 


They famiſh in deſpair !—— Their humble latch, 


'Confine not to the red-breaſt and the wren 


Their dulcet fymphonies Nor be denied 


Feel comfort from the charity of man. 


POETRY. 


Is needed to. defeat its cruel rage. | 
Heap high the fire; and, O ye Lares! ſmile; 
And, Innocence! with Plenty, hither bring 
Hilarity : while Friendſhip brims the cup 

With home-brew'd ale, and ev'ry welcom'd gueſt 
Forgets the ſtorm.— But ah! forget not, thou, 
Steward of Heav'n ! whoſe purſe diſtends'with gold, 
Forget not thoſe who from the pitjleſs blaſt 

But ill are ſhielded, and to whoſe pale lip 

Enough of homelieſt food ſcarce ever comes. 

No blazing hearth is theirs,—no cheering draught 
Of ale nectareous.— Yonder hut approach; 

Thro' whoſe ſmall trellis and old chinky walls 

A few faint embers, coldly glimmering, fhew 
Diſtreſs which Pity will not view unmov'd, 

Nor mercy unreliev*d—white-bearded age. 
Shaken not more by palſy than by cold; 


Yet needing much herſelf a comforter; 
A brood of orphans, whoſe ſuſtaining fire, 
Before his parent, death has ſnatch'd away : 
Gone their laſt morſel too—long fince : — behold, 


O Chriſtian ! lift, and bleſs them—bleſs thyſelf ' 
Light in each face the ſmiles of wond'ring joy, 
And in thy breaſt wake raptures, which no Muſe 
Can paint, and only Pity's ſelf can feel. 


Nor, at this ſeaſon, ſhou'd or bird or beaſt, 
Depriv'd of Nature's largeſs, be ſhut out 
From thy benignant dote. The feathery tribe 
That, ſadly-filent, perch on rime-clad trees, — 
Their phames all rufled—lo! by hunger preſs'd, 
They ſeek thy tutelage, and piteous crave 
A timely pittance of unvalued crumbs. ; 
This now fupply ; and, when the pow'r returns, 
Their grateful warblings ſhall repay the boon. 


Thy winter-bounty : penſioners alike | 
Are birds of ev'ry.wing,-the blackbird ſweet 
And thruſh ; tho? they, unbidden, make their fare 
Thy bluſhing fruit. His ear, alas! how ſurd, 
Who prizes not ſuch. choriſters ;—who deems 
No meet, requital, for the tithe they claim, 


The felon ſparrow, though he filch thy grain, 


And pay no recompence in tuneful ſong. 
— While frowns ee let hate er can feel 


* 
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He wills it, who, at this inclement tide, _ | 
Benevolence brought down from higheft heav'n, 
And bade her dwell on earth with gentle Peace. 
- Theſe, and what rites ſoc'er have power to ſmooth 
The rugged front of Winter and yin ay 
To mortals joy—lI welcome; whether held 
Or/ſage or ſimple by an atheiſt tribe, 
Who many a rite beneficent which Time 
Hath ſanctioned long, are eager to conſign, 
With God's own Sabbaths, to th'oblivious gulf 
That, when thy reign, O ſophiſtry ! is o'er, 
Their impious edits and themſelves ſhall whelm. 


Gladly I greet thee, Chriſtmas ! then, benign; 

Tho? Winter bring thee in his icy car, 

When not a fountain murmurs, or a bird 

Aſſays his ſong ; when ſtretches wide and far 

A ſnowy proſpect, and thro' ſunleſs ſkies 

Infyriate tempeſts roll. Thrice welcome all 
The heralds of thy coming—twilight days 
Curtail'd and ſhadow'd by dun miſty clouds: 

The curfew-peal at eve; and, when faſt ſleeps 

A buſy world, the nightly ſerenade 

Of vigil-band—now diftant heard, —now loſt ; 
The ſtrain ſoft-dying on the wakeful ear, 

Stol'n by th' enamour'd breeze. How ſweet the ſounds 
Of muſic, when the world is huſh'd in fleep ! 
When filence paces with unſandal'd foot 

The moſſy lawn by Cynthia's filver light, 

And Eche vaialy liſtens in her cave 

For ſomew hat to repeat! At that ſtill hour 

Not void of charm is ſimpleſt minſtrelfy— 

The carol-ditty, ſung from door to door, 
Hymning a Saviour born.—Return, return. 

Ye hallow'd happy times! when feſtive glee 
Cheer'd ev'ry dwelling—e'co the ſtraw- roof d hut, 
By Affluence' bounty bleſs'd. Unfelt, the ſtorm 
Then blew : for Plenty and a blazing hearth, 

To poverty and hoary age, ſupplied | 

A kind nepenthe for each outward ill, } 


Then, ſliced in ample bowl, the yule-bun ſwar - 
In newly-broach'd. Otober—Mirth, the while, 
And buxom Frolic, or the royal game | 
Of gooſe, dilating the purs'd brow of Care 
Into convivial ſmiles. -—— How fleet the mind 
Reverts to days of childhood !—blitheſome days! 
When Thought, beyond the preſent hour, ne'er ſtretch'd 
Its anxious ken: when ev'ry day that dawn'd. + | 
Brought ſome new picaſure, and each night that clos d 8 
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Gave dreams of finiſh'd bliſs. A chequer'd ſcene— 
Changeful as Spring, with ſunſhine, clouds, and ſhow'rs— 
Has life preſented fince :—Hope's airy bark, 
Freighted with viſions of ideal joy, 
Now wafted ſmoothly by auſpicious gales 
To fairy-land ; where Pleaſure's laughing train, 
Mid amaranthine groves and roſy bow'rs 
Wander'd, oft beckoning, kind: my fond career 
Now thwarted ſudden by oppoſing tides, — 
My rudder gone, and out in open fea, 
No friendly taliſman to point my courſe, . | 
My little {kiff aſſail'd by tempeſts rude, 
Driven on ſhoals, or in the vortex deep 
Of dark defpair o'erwhelm'd,——But what the ſum 
Of joy or ſorrow twere unmeet to note. | 
Bleſſings unnumber'd Mem'ry's tablet bears, 
That bid me lift a thankful eye to Heav 'n. | 
And what were evils deem'd, when fore they preſs'd 
Were, haply, choicer bleſſings in diſguiſe. 
This now my ſober wiſh—good-neighbourhood, 
With its'attendants—Peace, and moderate fare 
Of what indulgent Providence beſtows, 
Oh yet be mine! as, ſince life's tranquil noon, 
Hath been my happy lot. Midſt virtuous friends — 
Enjoy'd, enjoying—let my ſocial hours, 
VUnclaim'd by circling duties and the Muſe, 
Guiltleſs glide on: till Time's transforming touch 
To filvery whiteneſs turn my remnant locks, 
And He who gave, by unperceiv'd decays, 
His own reſume : perchance to bid me live 
With Angel-friends,—aſſociates lov'd on earth, 
And re- united in the realms of bliſs! 


* 


Opt for his ManzsTY's BIRTRH-Dar. P 


[By Hzewnzy Janes Pye, EsQ, Pott-LAUREAT.] 


TILL ſhall the brazen tongue of War 
Drown every ſofter ſound ? | 
Still ſhall Ambition's iron car | 
Its crimſon axles whirl around? 
Shall the ſweet lyre and flute no more 
With gentle deſcant ſoothe the ſhore ; 
Pour, in melodious ſtrain, the votive lay, 
And hail, in notes of peace, our monarch's natal day ? 
O * % Peace! to thee the eye 
Looks onward with delighted gaze; 
For thee the matron breathes the ſigh, 
To thee their vows the virgins raiſe; 
For thee the- warrior cuts his courſe, 
Througb armies rang'd in martial force? 


Fron 
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Though diſtant far thy holy form is ſeen, 
And mountains riſe, and oceans roll between, 
Yet every ſword that war unſheathes | 
Serves but to make thy bleſt return more ſure, 
Thy glorious form more bright, thy empire more ſecure, * 
When northward from his wintry goal, 
Returns the radiant god of day ; 
And, climbing from th' Antarctic pole, 
Pours every hour a ſtronger ray. 
Yet, as he mounis through Serial ap 
Oft with diminiſh'd beams he ſhines; 
Arm'd with the whirlwind's ſtormy force 
Rude March arrefts his fiery courſe, 
Sweeps o'er the bending wood, and roars ' 
Enfuriate round the wave-worn ſhores; ' 
O'er the young bud while April pours 
The pearly hail's ungenial ſhowers; 
Yet balmly gales, and cloudleſs ſkies, 
Shall hence 1n bright ſucceſſion riſe; | 
Hence Maia's flowers the brow of Spring adorn ; 
Hence Summer's waving fields, and Autumn's plenteous horn. 
From climes where Hyperborean vigours frown, | 
See his bold bands the warlike vet'ran brings, 
Rous'd by the royal youth's renown, * 
Loud Auſtria's eagle claps her vig'rous wings; 
Mid fair Heſperia's ravag'd dales 
The ſhouts of war the Gallic plund'rers hear, 
Th' avenging arm of juſtice learn to fear, 
And low his creſt the inſulting deſpot vails; 
While their collected navy's force 
Speeds o'er the wave its deſultory courſe; 
From Britain's guardian fleet receding far, 
Their proudeſt wreath'to ſcape, nor meet the ſhock of war. 


Ovz to Baz1we, paraphraſed from Hog ace. 


(From OxioixAL Sonnets on various SuBJecrts, and Ops, by 
; ANNA SEWARD.] 2 


RAPE to thy always broken yows 
Were ſlighteſt puniſhment erdain'd; 
By Hadſt 1 leſs charming been 

one grey hair upon t iſn'd brows; 

f but a fi ngle 90905 aid. 

A nail difcolour'd ſeen, , 

Then might I nurfe the hope that faithful grown, 
The Future might, at length, the guilty alt atone, 


But 
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With thee it proſpers, falſe-one ! to profane. 


POETRY. 


But ah ! no ſooner on that perjur'd head, 
With pomp, the votive wreaths are bound, 

In mockery of truth, . = 
Than lovelier grace thy faithleſs beauties ſhed; 
Thou com'ſt, with new-born conqueſt crown 

The care of all our youth, > bs 

Their public care; and murmur'd praiſes riſe 
Where er the beams are ſhot of thoſe reſiſtleſs eyes. 


Thy mother's buried duſt !—the midnight train, 
Of ſilent ſtars, —the rolling ſpheres, 
Each god, that liſt ning bows, 


The nymphs attend ;—gay Venus hears, 
And all deride thy vows ; 
And Cupid whets afreſh his burning darts | 
On the ſtone, moiſt with blood, that dropt from wounded hearts, 


For thee our riſing youth to manhood grow, 
Ordain'd thy powerful chains to wear 
Nor do thy former ſlaves _ | 
From the gay roof of their falſe miſtreſs go, 
Tho? ſworn no more to linger there; A 
Triumphant beauty braves 
The wiſe reſolve u, ere they reach the door, 
Fixes the faltering ſtep to thy magnetic floor, 


Thee the ſage matron fears, intent to warn 
Her ſtriplings ;—thee the miſer dreads, 
And, of thy power aware; - 
Brides from the fane with anxious ſighs return, 
Leſt the bright nets thy beauty ſpreads, 
Their plighted lords enſnare, | 
Ere fades the marriage torch; nay even now, - 
While undiſpers'd the breath, that form'd the nuptial vow ! 


SONNET on the Decay of HyuMAanKkIND. 


[From the fame Work.] 


FEHOLD that tree, in autumn's dim decay, 
Stript by the frequent, chill, and eddying wind; 


Where yet ſome yellow, lonely leaves we find 


Lingerln fn rembling on the naked pra) 


Tn pu ltr nil 
thy il | 


wil 


Vain Man expeds longevity, debe 
For few indeed; and theft protraied ay 


p O E T R . 

What is it worth that wiſdom does not ſcorn? 
The blaſts of ſickneſs, care, and grief appal, 
That laid the friends in duſt, whoſe natal morn. 

- Roſe near their own ;—and ſolema is the call: 


Yet, like thoſe weak, deſerted leaves forlorn, 
Shivering they cling to life, and fear to fall! 


ELtGy on a YOUNG Lavr, who died ſoon after her Marriage. 
From the firſt Volume of Mrs. Was r's Po Rus and PLats.] 


DMIR'D and loft, juſt welcom'd and deplor'd, 
a A Cam'ſt thou, fair nymph, io wake delight and grief; 
ike Lapland ſummers, with each beauty ſtor'd, 

_ Tranſient like them, and exquiſitely brief? 


Pale are thy, coral lips, and clos'd thine eyes; 
Expreſſion ſleeps, and harmony is mute; 
The ſpoiler Death on each fine feature lies, | 
Like blafting cankers oa the choiceſt fruit. 0 


I took thy band; it met my graſp no more 
With — warmth; inanimate it fell; 

I wept ; but ſympathy's mild an, * is o'er 
Nor can that icy breaſt reſpon ell 


ve ſw 


To deck her tomb appropriate emblems find, 
White roſes blighted, with their byds emboss d, 
T he frail acacia broken by the wind, 
And myrtles ſhrivel'd by protracted froſt; . 


Their wedded love, with torch revers'd, ſhould ſtand, 
And gaze upon the ruin death has made; 
While weeping virtues weave the cypreſs band, 
And ſoothe with dirges the repoſing ſhade. 


There, whilſt diſfolving to its parent duſt, 
The eye-reverts from what it once ador'd, 


Till the archangel ſummoning the juſt 
Shall call the ſleeper t6 attend her Lord. 


The lark ſhall oer her chaunt lis matin bymn, © 
And houſehold red · breaſt woo his ſpeckled mate; | 
he glow.worm too ſhall there at evening trim 


His elfin taper In (epulcknil ſte | 
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We riſe progreſſively, we bloom and fade, 
And having deck'd it occupy the grave; 

Soon by the mourn'd the mourner ſhall be laid, * 
And aſk the tribute ſhe to others gave. 


P08 7A 'Y, 


Vain in our pleaſures, vainer in our cares, 
Bound on the wheel of time we riſe and fall; 


i? 12 33 wrong Eternity repairs, 


e mighty empreſs and the judge of all. 


The Sa1Loz who had ſerved in the SLAVE-TzApx. 
| [From the ſecond Volume of Poxus, by RoBerT SouTHEr.] 
4 


In September, 1798, a diſſenting miniſter of Briſtol difcovered a ſailor 
In the neighbourhood of that city, groaning and praying in a hovel. 
The circumſtance that occaſioned his agony of mind is detailed in the 
annexed ballad, without the ſlighteſt addition or alteration. By pre. 


ſenting it as a poem, the ſtory is made more 


ought to be made as public as poſſible. 


1 JT" ſtopt,—it ſurely was 2 groan 
That from the hovel a 1 
He ſtopt and liſtened anxiouſly 
Again it ſounds the fame. 
It ſurely from the hovel comes 
And now he haſtens there, 


And thence he hears the name of Chriſt 


Atnidſt-a broken prayer. 


He entered in the hovel now, 
A ſailor there he ſees, | 

His hands were lifted up to Heaven 
And he was on his kuees. 


Nor did the failor ſo intent 
His entering footſteps heed, 

But now the Lord's-prayer ſaid, and now 
His half- forgotten creed. 2 


And often on his Saviour call'd 
With many a bitter groan, ; 
In ſuch heart-anguiſh as could ſpring 


From deepeſt guilt alone. 


He aſk'd the miſerable man 
Why he was kneeling there, 
And what the crime had been that caus'd 


The anguiſh of his prayer. 


public,—and ſuch ſtorie 
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Oh I have done a wicked thing! 
- - It haunts me night and day, 
And I have ſought this lonely place 
Here undiſturb'd to pray. 


I have no place to pray on board 
So I came here alone, | 


That I might freely kneel and pray, 
And call on Chriſt and groan, 


If to the main-maſt head I go, 
The wicked one is there, 
From place to place, from rope to rope, 
He follows every where, 


I ſhut my eyes,—it matters not— 
Still ſtill the ſame I ſee, — 

And when I lie me down at night 
"Tis always day with me, 


He follows follows every where, 
2 every place is hell! 
O God and I muſt go with him 

In endleſs fire to dwell. 


He follows follows every where, 
He's ſtill above below, 

Oh tell me where to fly from him! 
Oh teil me where to go! 


But tell me, quoth the ſtranger then, 
What this thy crime hath been, 
So haply I may comfert give 
To one that grieves for ſin. 


—_— 
2 „ on P 


O I have done a curſed deed 1 
The wretched man replies, A 
And night and day and every where 1» 
Tis till before my eyes. 4 

| 4% 

I fail'd on board a Guinea-man 4 
And to the flave-coaſt went; 4 
Would that the ſea had ſwallowed me 4 1 
When I was innocent! 1 


_ 
— 


— 


And we took in our cargi there, F 
Three hundred her Ny. 
And we fail'd homeward merrily © 
Over the ocean waves. * 
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| POETR Y. 
But ſome were ſulky of the ſlaves 
And would not touch their meat, 


So therefore we were forc'd by threats 
And blows to make them eat. 


One woman ſulkier than the reſt 
Would ſtill refuſe her food, — 


by! yay God | I hear her cries— 
I ſee her in her blood! \ 


The captain made me tie her up 
And flog while he ſtood by, 
And then he curs'd me if I ftaid —- 
My hand to hear her cry. -—+ 


She groan'd, ſhe ſhriek'd—-T could not ſpare 
For the captain he ſtood by— b 

Dear God! that I might reſt one night 
From that poor woman's cry ! 


dhe twiſted from the blows—her blood 
Her mangled fleſh I ſee -- 
And till. the captain would not ſpare— 
Oh he was worſe than me 23 


| dhe could not be more glad than I 
When ſhe was taken down, 
A bleſſed minute—'twas the laſt 
That I have ever known ! 


Þ 
= I id not cloſe my eyes all night, 
| 8 Thinking what I had 5 
| I heard her. groans and they grew faint 
| . About the riſing ſun. | | 
| | 

| 


She groan'd and groan'd, but her groans grew 
| Fainter at morning tide, Wh | 
. - Fainter and fainter ſtil they came 
Till at the noon ſhe died. 
They flung her overboard ;—poor 'wretch 
She reſted from her nr Arian 5 
But when O Chriſt! O bleſſed God! 


Shall T have reſt again ! 
I faw the ſea cloſe over her, 
Let ſhe was till in ſight; 
3 h I ſee her twiſting every where; 
oy 9s I fee her day and night. 


. rere 
Go where I will, do what I can, 
The wicked one I ſee— 


Dear Chriſt have mercy on my ſoul, 
O God deliver me! 5 


To morrow I ſet ſail again 
Not to the Negroe ſhore— 
Wretch that I am I will at leaſt 
Commit that ſin no more. 


O give me comfort if you can / 
On tell me, where to fly— 
And bid me hope, if there be hope, 
For one ſo loſt as I. 


Poor wreteh, the ſtranger he replied, 
Put thou thy truſt in heaven, 
And call on him for whoſe dear ſake 
All fins ſhall be forgiven, 


This night at leaſt is thine, go thou 

| And ſeek the houſe of prayer, 
There ſhalt thou hear the word of God 
And he will help thee there ! - 


— 


Lixzs addreſſed to the Buznts Bz“. 
[From the Axx uA AnTHOLOGY,] 


LYTHE ſon of ſummer, furl thy filmy wing, 
Alight befide me on this bank of moſs; 
et to its ſides the lingering ſhadows cl 


ing, 
And ſparkling dews the dark-green rafts imboſs, 


Here may'ſt thou freely quaff the nectar d ſweet 
That in the violet's purple chalice hides, 


Here on the lily ſcent thy fringed feet, 6 
Or with the wild-thymes bilm anoint thy ſides. 


Back o'er thy ſhoulders throw thoſe ruby ſhards 
With many a tiny coal. black freckle deckt, 
My watchful look thy loitering ſaunter guards, 
My ready hand thy footſtep ſhall protect. 


Daunted by me beneath this trembling bough 

_ On forked wing no greedy ſwallow ſails, - 

No hopping ſparrow pries for food below, 
Nor evet lurks, nor duſky blindworm trails, 


3 


A provincial name of 7 beetle coccinalla, or lady bird. 


— 
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[182] | Orr. 
Nor ſhall the ſwarthy gaoler for th way f 
His grate of tw inkling threads ſucceſsful ſtrain, 


With venom'd trunk thy . members flay, 
Or from thy heart the reeking life's-blood drain. 


Forego thy wheeling in the ſunny air ; 
Thy glancing to the envious inſects round, 
To the dim calmneſs of my bower repair, 
Silence and coolneſs keep its hallowed ground. 


Here to the vlves who fleep in flowers by day 
. Thy ſofteſt hum in lulling whiſpers pour, 
Or o'er the lovely band thy ſhie]d diſplay 
When blue-eyed twilight ſheds her dewy ſhower. 


7 

So ſhall the fairy- train by glou- worm light 
With rainbow tints thy folding pennons fret, C; 

Thy ſcaly breaſt in deeper azure dight, he? of 
Thy burniſh'd armour fpeck with gloſſier jet. - 

879 e R 

With viewleſs fingers weave thy wintry tent, - Le 
And line with goffamer thy pendant cell, A, 

Safe in the rift of ſome lone ruin pent Re 
Where ivy ſhelters from the ſtorm-wind fell. the 
Bleſt if like thee J cropt with heedleſs ſpoil ing 
The gifts of youth and pleaſure in their bloom, ver 
Doom'd for no coming winter's want to toil, mar 

Fit for the ſpring that waits beyond the tomb. anni 

- K a FW; 2 I 

Lives to Mx. Orig, by Mas. Orik, on his having painted for her the rent 
h 50 PicturE of Mas. Twiss. ms = 
— j Ine 
[From the ſame Work.] — tl 

ITE: wt n t 

| ] ALL to thy pencil! well its glowing art on 

Has trac'd thoſe features painted on my heart: ing 
Now, tho? in diſtant ſcenes ſhe ſoon will rove, exten 

Still hall I here behold the friend I love; veſti 
Still ſee that ſmile ! endearing, artleſs, kind,” tion, 
The eye's mils beam that ſpeaks the candid mind, in illu 
Which, ſportive oft, vet fearful to offend, | ing, by 

By humour charms, but never wounds a friend. his te 
But in my breaſt contending feelings riſe, Prefere 
While this lov'd ſemblance'faſcinates my èyes; Precari 
Now pleas'd, I mark the painter's fkilful line, cari 
Now joy, becauſe the (kill I mark was thine: | r. Ho 
And while 1 prize the gift by thee beſtow'd, ' hole, 
Mv heart proclaims I'm of the giver proud. latisfied 
> Thus pride and friendſhip war with equal ſtrife, or of þ; 


And now the friend exults, and now the wife. 
n Ax IA Ori, 1799 


\ A 


1 year 1799 has produced 
but few publications which 
can properly be referred to the head 
of Biblical Literature and Criticiſm, 
In the * Critical Diſquiſitions on 
the 18th Chapter of Ifaiab, in a 
Letterto Edward King, Eſq. F.R.S. 
A.S. by Samuel, Lord Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, &c.” the reader will find 
the author's well-known learning 
and 2 employed in conteſt. 
ing ſome of the conſtructions of 


Scripture prophecy, in the “ Re- 


marks on the Signs of the Times,” 
announced in our laſt yolume, and 
n giving a new verſion, and a diffe- 
rent interpretation from thoſe 'of 
2 commentators, of what 
iſnop Low th conſidered to be one 
of the moſt obſcure predictious in 
the book of Ifaiah. With reſpect 
to his lordſhip's cririciſms on Mr. 
ing, we remark, that they evince 
extenſive reading, and a cloſe in- 
veſtigation of the paſſages in queſ- 
non, and are frequently ſucceſsful 
in illuſtrating the prophet's mean- 
155 by pointing out the ſenſe which 
$ © words theniſelves offer, in 
Preference *to any that reſts upon 
precarious aſſumptions, or more 
carious imaginations.” But with 

. Horſeley's tranſlation; on the 
N we have not been ſo well 
"Uihied as with that of Dr. Lowth, 
or of his emendator, the late Mi- 


1 
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of a conſiderable. part of this chap- 


i 


chael Dodſon, Eſq. Indeed we 
have no where met with a verſion 


ter, which appears to us to be ſo 
juſt and n and free from ob- 
ſourity, as what the laſt- mentioned 
author has modeſtly ſubmitted to 
the judgment of his readers, after a 
compariſon of the original with the 
Septuagint verſion and the Chaldee 
paraphraſe. In his interpretation 
of this prophecy, the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter refers its fulfilment to future 
times, in oppoſition to the TR 
maintained by Vitringa, - biſhop 
Lowth, and the ableſt modern com- 
mentators, who have conſidered it 
to be predictive of the deſtruction 
of the numerous army of Senna- 
cherib. This part of his lordſhip's 
work, likewiſe, will preſent ta the 
reader numerous novel and pecu- 
lar ſentiments, which ſeem to have 
originated in his political views of 
things, and fervent antigallican ſpi- 
rit, He ſees © nothing in the ſub- 
verſion of the Gallican church, but 
what is the cauſe of alarm to every 
church in Chriſtendom.” He pro- 
nounces it * eaſy to trace the pe- 
digree of French philoſophy, jaco- 
diniſm, and Bavarian illumination, 
up to the firſt herefies.” „French 
democracy, from its infancy to the 
preſent moment,” he conſiders to be 
«a conſpicuous and principal branch 

. | at 
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at leaſt of the weſtern antichriſt ;” 


and he now ſees © the adoleſcence 
of that man of fin, that ſon of per- 


dition, Who ſhall. be ,nather a pro- 


teſtant nor a papiſt, neither Chriſ- 
tian, ew, nor Heathen ; who ſhall 
' Worſhip neither God, angel, nor 
+ faint; who ſhall neither ſupplicate 
the inviſible majeſty of — 
nor fall down before an idol.” For 
farther particulars we muſt refer 
the reader to the work itſelf. 
Thetwo volumes of (An notations 
on the Four Goſpels, compiled and 


abridged for the Uſe of Students, 


are attributed, by common fame, 


to the Rev, Mr, Elfley, 4 er | 


man in the North Riding of Yor 
ſhire, He was encouraged to pub- 
liſh them, we are informed, by his 
dioceſan, who rightly judged that 
they were calculated to afford va- 
luable aſſiſtance to. thoſe biblical 
* ſcholars, whoſe libraries are neceſſa- 
rily on a contracted ſcale, 'or h 
have not leiſure to follow the great 
maſs of Scripture commentators in 
their various and minute diſquiſi- 
tions. We were ſurpriſed, how- 
Ever, on examining the liſt of men 
of whoſe labours the author has 
vailed himſclh, to find ſeveral mo- 
— writers, domeſtic as well as 
foreign, who have eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves as ſacred critics, 
either entirely overlooked, or. but 
ſeldom noticed: and in accompa- 
nying the anthor in his plan, we 
were led occaſionally to wiſh that 
he had been more liberal in the ex- 
erciſe of his powers of compreſ- 
ſion. His work, notwithſtan ing, 
is entitled to a reſpectable rank in 


the claſs to which it belongs, of 


learned and uſeful compilations, 
and will ſecure to the author the 
thanks of the biblical ſtudent. The 

rincipal commentators from whom 
= has made his ſcleAions, are, 
Beauſobre, Beza, Calmet, Le Clerc, 


— 


Dupin, Eraſmus, Grotius, P. Simon, 


Lightfoot, - Hammond, Whitby, 
Mill, Doddridge, Bowyer, Owen, 
and Macknight. Prefixed to the 
Annotations is a copious introduc- 
tion, containing much valuable 


matter, illuſtrative of the geography | 
and hiſtory of the holy land, and t 
whatever relates to the law of Mo- | 
ſes, and the rites, cuſtoms, and tra- U 
ditions of the Jewiſh nation; the 1 
tate and expoſition of the text of the h 
New Teſtament; the diſpenſation of 1 
Chriſt; the Chriſtian fathers, cri- 26 
tics, and eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian an 
c. &c. s 5 ed 
.. * The Sacred Hiſtory of the Life wh 
of Jeſus Chriſt, illuſtrative of the fl 
Harmony of the Four Evangeliſts, thy 
&c, by the Rev. Thomas Har- bra 
wood,“ is intended to preſent the bag 
young and uninformed with a ſhort evi 
view of the order of time in which 291, 
the events narrated by the ſeveral in 
evangeliſts aroſe ; illuſtrated with with 
occaſional notes, The authorities fron 
which he follows are reſpectable, and 
though be might, with advantage, The 
have increaſed the number on bis vindi 
liſt; and his performance is not ill ſpel | 
adapted to. impreſs the minds of On t! 
thoſe for whoſe uſe it. is deſigned tic, . 
with a conviction of the authen- judice 
ticity of the evangelical records. and w 
Subjoined to the Hiſtory is an in- to the 
dex of parallel paſſages, which may weigh 
be conſulted with pleaſure and this e 
profit. a 800d e 
The “ Eſſay on the Character Of t 
of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts Phich | 
&c. by the Rev. Richard Graves, TS will 
B. D.” contains the ſubſtance of ſe om it 
veral diſcourſes delivered in the ments © 
chapel of Trivity college, Dublin. ning 
Its deſign is to vindicate Chrilts: Uy an 
nity from the frequently exp! 6% tur 
charge of fanaticiſm, which mo- "Oy of 
dern unbelievers, with little dlc. ment of 
mination, and with leſs modeſty Tal By, 


l : . hat divine 
inceſſantly object again tha fy ſteui, 


| bolder and more preſumptive terms 
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ſyſtem. - The writings of M. Bou- 
langer, publiſhed in Switzerland in 
the year 1791, in which that charge 
has been preferred, . the 
borrowed language of our Engliſh 
deiſtical writers, and partly in 


than their ſchool has thought pro- 
per to adopt, engaged our author to 
undertake his praiſe-worthy taſk ; 
and he has diſcharged it ina manner 
honourable to his abilities as a ſcho- 
lar and logician, and to his feelings 
a5 a friend to liberality, candour, 
and piety, Mr, Graves had divid- 
ed bis work into fix chapters, in 
which he proves; 1ſt, that the apo- 
ſl-y and evangeliſts were not en- 
tiufaſts, becauſe they did not em- 
brace the Chriſtian faith until they 
had themſelves received ſufficient 
evidence of its divine original; 
2dly, from their not requiring faith 
in others without ſupplying- them 
with ſufficient , evidence; 3dly, 
from their general conduct; 4thly 


, and 5thly, from their writings — 


The Gxth chapter is employed in 
vindicating the doctrines of the go- 
ſpel from the charge of enthufiatn;. 
On the calm and difpalſionate ſcep- 
ue, who does not cheriſh bis pre- 
ludices becauſe they are prejudices, 
and who is not indiſpoſed to liſten | 
io the ſtill voice of reaſon, and to 
veigh. the deductions of analogy, 
this eſſay is calculated to produce 
good effects. AS 
Of the contents of the next work 
nich we bave to notice, our read- 
"75 will be able to form ſome idea 
"OM its ample title: it is „ Ele- 
"00 of Chriſtian Theology, con- 
egy Proofs of the Authenti- 
Wy and Inſpiration of the Holy 
grey, a Summary of the Hi 
— of the Jews, a brief State- 
— of the Contents of the ſe- 
* Books of the Old and New 
N ib 15 a hort Account of the 
$2 Tranſlations of the Bible, 


. ſigned principally for the Uſe of 


formation, argument, or criticiſm. 


poktions will occur in_theſe vo- 
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and of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, and a Scriptural Expoſi- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion. By George Pretyman,D.D. . 
F. R. S. Lord-biſhop of Lincoln; de- 


Youn;, Students in Divinity,” in a 
volumes. The great deficiency, with 

reſpe& to profeſſional knowledge, 
which he frequently found in the 
candidates for holy orders, ſug- 
geſted to Dr, Pretyman the idea of 
theſe Elements; and from that claſs 
of perſons they merit a grateful re- 
ception. Utility being the only ob- 
ject which his lordſhip had in view, 
he has nat ſcrupled to borrow from 
other authors whatever ſuited his 
purpoſe, but with a due care to 
ackrowledge his obligations. From 
adverting to this circumſtance we , 
were not diſappointed on not meeting 
with any new matter in the volumes 
before us, either in reſpect to in- 


The ſubjects which are intereſting 
to believers in revelation in gene- 
ral, whether churchmen or diſſen- 
ters, occupy the whole of the firſt 
and a ſmall portion of the ſecond 
volume. The remainder of that 
volume is almoſt entirely devoted 
to an expolition of the thirty- nine 
articles of the church of England. 
In this expoſition Dr. Pretyman, as 
the reader muſt naturally expect, 
will be found a zealous advocate 
for the conſtitution of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of which he is a prelate, and 
for the conformity of its articles to 
the Scriptures, and to the opinions 
of the early Chriſtians ; conſequent- 
ly, to all ſectaries, and, in particu- 
lar, to thoſe who fall ſlrort of the 
ſtandard of orthodox belief, many 


lumes, againſt which they will ex- 
cept, as well as proofs and reaſon- 
ings which they will pronounce in- 
concluſive or inadmiflible. But the 
biſlop's zeal is not mingled with 

f bitterneſs 


—— 


— ————— 4 FIR hs ew * 
* 


— 


| 


— 


there muſt be rules and orders for liſh tranſlation of the Bible. An 


country, the manners of its inhabi- remarks on the imperfection of the 


ment, and many other peculiarities, - the methods adopte 
which might be ſpecified,” . His all proteſtant ſects, of interpreting 


to his lordſbip's honour, an 


in no ſmall degree, by the inſer- The ſame author's © Diſſertation 


' which it was written, or, in general, to him to warrant it, he b“ 
.  'the ſpirit in which it is executed. means heſitates. to reto! * 
What will be found principally ex- ſtructions and advices into 


| language applied to ſectaries, which and: direction. The dect 
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bitterneſs againſt thoſe who recede is unworthy of the author, and, in- 
from the national church ; nor does deed, inconſiſtent with his liberal 
it prevent him from making the ac- and manly ſentiments on the nature 
knowledgment, that it has not pleaſ- of Chriſtian - love, in a Viſitation 
ed God “ to preſcribe any parti- Sermon which accompanies this 
cular form of eccleſiaſtical polity, ' treatiſe, * The object of Mr. Jeſſe, 
as neceſſary to the attainment of in this work, is to encourage the 
eternal happineſs.” That * though ſtudy of the Scriptures in the Eng- 


the proper diſcharge of the offices appreciation of the value of that 
of public worſhip, though there verſion, which is in general juſt, 
muſt be fixed regulations concern- weighty arguments, recommending 
ing the appointment of miniſters, an attentive. peruſal of the Scrip- 
&c. theſe things may vary with the tures, an expoſure of the prejudices 
other various circumſtances of hu- which prevent the right under. 
man ſociety, with the extent of a ſtanding of them, free and pointed 


tants, the nature of its civil govern- reformation from popery, 7 on 
by moſt, if not 


exhortation to the candidates for the ſcriptures, a pions concern to 
orders, on the ſubject of conſcien- guard againſt every ſpecies of abuſe 
tious ſubſcription, redounds greatly which diſgraces the profeſſion of 

Fi de- Chriſiianity, or degrades what the 
ferving of their ſerious attention. author conceives to be its impor- 
But we conceive that the liſt of tant doctrines: theſe are the prin- 
books, which he recommends for cipal charaReriſtics of the work 
their uſe, may be conſiderably a- before us, and entitle it to ſerious 
mended ; and that it wouid be ſo, and reſpectful notice. 


tion of the biſhop of Landaff's col- on the Learning and Inſpiration of 


leAion'of Theological Trags. On the Apoſtles,” breathes a warm fp! la 01 
the whole, we repeat it, theſe vo- rit of piety, and abounds in ob- A 
| James merit a grateful reception ſervations and remarks which rich Tt 
from 1hoſe for whoſe uſe they were ly deſerve the attention of the cl 1 omag 
principally deſigned, rical order. To the apoſtles be! i 
The treatiſe © On the Scriptures, diſpoſed to attribute a greater (har * © out 
being a View of the Truth and Im- of learning than the mais of theolo 8 the 
portance of the Holy Scriptures, gians have been accuſtomed to - , Pure 
and of the Unity of Deſigu and ne with their characters, and, — II; 
Harmony of rine of. the Old © conſequence, is leſs frequent! f te tial 
and New Teſtaments, &c. by Wil- to aſcribe the ſucceſs of theilt Ce, te 


ham Jeſſe, M. A.“ is another work bours to ſupernatural aid, — a 
which deſerves commendatiou, whe- who adopt a different hy pot 
ther we conſider the deſign with But when the circumſtances appeT 


folve their in. 


rintendend 


ceptionable in it is an aſperity of fects of divine ſupe jon 


which he draws from his review 
of the hiſtory of the apoſtles, of 
their education, learning, and inſpi- 
ration, are highly ſerious and im- 
portant, as are, likewiſe, bis remarks 
on the influence of papular diſ- 
courſes, delivered by men of talents, 
and in reſponſible ſituations in the 
church, _ 

The treatiſe entitled 4 Deiſm 
Refuted, and Revelation Vindica- 
ted; in three Parts, & c. by James 
dmith,” is a "well-written, argu- 
mentative, and pleaſing ap a 
vork, on the ſubject of the deiſti- 
al controverſy, and will be of uſe 
to thoſe young per ſons 'who have 
not leiſure or opportunity. for con- 
lulting larger publications on the 
endences of revelation. -: 


Advantages which refalt from 
Chriſtianity, and on the Influence 
of Chriſtian Principles on the Mind 
and Conduct,“ is chiefly practical. 
!t is plain and impreflive in its 
form, and in its tendency proper 
to be claſſed among the defences of 
1 — founded on 
» mtrinũic excellence and - 
we influence. Va 
la our Regiſter for the year 1980, 
ve announced the appearance of a 
reſpeQable little work, by Mr. 
Wade Barker, entitled ** The 
Meſſiah. | We have now to ap- 
prile our readers of the publication, 
0 the ſame author, of „ The 
p, Mure Doctrine of the Meſſiah; 
— II; being an Attempt, by an 
"partial View of the whole Evi- 
-nce, to determine which of the 
8 concerning him, of thoſe 
ke, really Believers in Chriſ- 
waty is the trueſt.” This work, 
eas a continuation. of a trea- 
«ous the evidences of Chriſtianity, 
ONgs more * 
polemical theology, as the reader 
conclude from the title. It is 


/ 


Mr. Cowe's little work „ On the 


properly to the head. 
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diſtinguiſhed by learning, candour, 
and modeſty, and is © chiefly em- 
ployed in eſtabliſhing, on the autho- 
rity of Scripture alone, the middle 
opinion, that the Son is inferior to 
God, but ſuperior to all other be- 
ings, in contradiſtinction from the 
notions of both of the Athanaſians 
and Socinians. | | 
In our Regiſter for the year 1796, 
we inſerted in our catalogue the 
title and character of Mr. Hollis's 
„Sober and Serious Reaſons for 
Scepticiſm.” During the ent 
year that author has publiſhed . An 
Apology for the Disbelief of Re- 
vealed Religion; being a Sequel to“ 
the preceding Treatiſe. Indepen- 
dently of ſuch common objections 
as fall under our concluding remark 
in the volume above mentioned, 
we were not a little ſurpriſed to 
find that the author ſhould, even by 
implication, adduce the exiſtence of 
the African ſlave- trade, carried on 
by people calling themſelvgs Chriſ— 
tians, as an argument againſt Chriſ- 
tianity, becauſe it is an evil which 
has obtained only fince that religion 
has become known. Mighthe not, 
with equal juſtice; allege againſt it 
every other civil and moral ou- 
trage on the rights and feelings of 
mankind, which has originated in 
what is called the Chriſtian world 
fince the - reign of the emperor 
Conſtantine? Might he not, with 
equal fairneſs and weight, in point 
of argument, (we do not put the 
queſtion ludicrouſly) aſcribe to it 
the fatal ravages of that difeaſe, 
which, many writers contend, the 
- Chriſtian navigator, Columbus, 
imported from America? 
+ The « Letter to Three convert- 
ed Jews, lately baptiſed and con- 
firmed in the Church of England,” 
is generally attributed to Mr. Jones 
of Nayland, the biographer and 
friend of the late bilhop ous 
a an 


[188] 
and the fellow-diſciple of that pre- 


late in the Hutchinſonian ſchool of 


theology, Independently, however, 
of ſome notions and phraſeology 
peculiar to the author's claſs of 
religioniſts, within and without the 
eſtabliſhment, this letter contains 
ſome able and ſatis factory argu- 
ments to prove the Moſaic diſpen- 
fation.to be aboliſhed, and the tem- 
poral expectations of the unbeliev- 


ing Jews unwarranted, as well as 


pertinent and uſeful advice to the 
new converts. ? | 

. Bythelaſt-mentioned author, like- 
wiſe, hath been publiſhed, . A Diſ- 
courſe on the Riſe and Intention of 
ſome remarkable Paſſages of theScrip- 
tures not commonly unde ſtood; ad- 
drefled to the Readers of a Courſe of 


Lectures on the bgurative Language 


of the Holy Scriptures.” The ob- 
ject of this work is to develop their 
ſuppoſed ſecret meaning, and to 
gi ve a ſpiritual ſenſe to | oh of the 
. miraculous facts, of which an ac- 
count is recorded in the Old and 
New Teſtaments. Seldom have we 
met with comments on ſacred writ, 
founded on this mode of interpre- 
tation, which have not appeared to 
us to be highly “ ſtrange and viſion- 


iſtinguiſhing from this clafs. But 
the more fanciful and extraordinary 
they may appear to common under- 
ſtandings, the: greater will be the 
ſatisfaction with which they will be 
received by thoſe readers for. whoſe 
edification they were chiefly de- 
ſigned. 

With very different impreſſions 
from thoſe created by the laſt-men- 
tioned treatiſe did we peruſe “ Six 
' Efſays on Theological, to which 

are added Two on Moral, Subjects, 
by Thomas Ludlam, A. M.“ In 


* 


our Regiſter for the year 1797, we 


had the opportunity of introducing 


A 


:; and thoſe of the preſent au- 
85 judgments are incapable of 
d 
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to our readers four eſſays by the 
ſame author, which we conſidered 
to be well calculated to oppoſe 
checks to the progreſs of fanati. 
ciſm ; ſuch, likewiſe, is the ten- 
dency of ſome of the well-written 
pieces which compoſe the tract be- 
ſore us; and in others of them in- 
quiries are purſued, of an intereſt- 
ing and important nature, on va- 
rious religious and moral ſubjeRs, 
The firſt eſſay is on the word Truth, 
as uſed in the ſcriptures of the New 
Teſtament; the ſecond treats of the 
terms Revelation and Inſpiration; 
the third on the expreſſion, . Chriſt 
being made a curſe for us;” the 
fourth is on the nature of the Di- 
vine Being, as diſcoverable from his 
works or his word; the fifth eſſay 
is on the nature of human autho- 
rity, conſidered as a proof of the 
truth of opinions, with remarks on 
Dr. Knox's Chriſtian Philoſophy; 
the fixth treats of the effects of the 
fall; the ſeventh diſcuſſes the dit- 

ference between the powers and 

diſpoſitions of the human mind; 

the eighth eſſay is on the nature anc 

grounds of moral obligation; | 

which Dr. Paley's notion of the me 

ral ſenſe, advanced in his Lecture 

on Morality, is fully conſidered 

Theſe eſſays are diſtinguiſhed h 

great liberality of ſentiment, clear 


- neſs and preciſion of ideas, a 
coolneſs of judgment; and, 1% 


withſtanding that we cannot 3 
ways concur with the author! 
opinion, we think the mode of a 
ſoning which he follows pec ulis 
adapted for the diſcovery of uu 
and recommend it to the ſeno 
attention of religious controle 
ſialiſts. o 
The treatiſe entitled“ Chriſt 
Inſtitutes, &c. defigned for 1 
lies, Students, and others, 9 
Clergy man of the Church of ; 
land,” conſidered as a populars 


1 
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is not injudiciouſly planned, and is 
executed in a manner which, on 
the whole, is favourable to the ob- 
jet of the author. That object 
was, „ to bring into a ſliort com- 
paſs the moſt material points of doc- 
trine in ourTreeds, &c. by the aid 
of ſuch approved authorities and 
commentaries as the editor con- 
ceived might ſafely be felied on; 
that from hence a proper inſight 
might be obtained into the princi- 
ples of the Chriſtian belief and 
practice; and that the reader might 
proceed with greater advantage, 
afterwards, to works of fuller illuſ. 
tration, and to expoſitions of a ſu- 
perior rank and character.” To 
thoſe members of our eſtabliſhed 
church, who complain that the 
greater part of expoſitions and com- 
mentaries on the Creed and Com- 
mon Prayer are either too learned, 
too prolix, or too expenſive, for 
their uſe, theſe Inſtitutes will prove 
an acceptable preſent. 

The Paſtoral Care, by the late 
Alexander Gerard, D. D. F. K. S. E. 
Profeſſor of Divinity in, the Uni- 
rerfity and King's College of Aber- 
deen, &c, publiſhed by his Son and 
ducceſſor, Gilbert Gerard, D. D. 
dc.“ is a work of very confider- 
able merit, which ſerious clergy- 
men, of all perſuaſions, will read 
vith pleaſure and improvement.— 

general diviſions of the work 
e, the importance of the paſtoral 
Charge, its duties, and the qualifi- 
tions requiſite for the perform- 
ance of thoſe duties; Theſe divi- 
dus are branched out into a vari- 
ty of ſubdiviſions, too numerous 
o be diftinly noticed by us, 
wich comprehend muck valuable 
ltruQtion and advice relative to 
| WR part of the miniſterial office, 
ee in chaſte and pleaſin 
of > Bt, which breathes © a ſpirit 
"onal aud elevated piety, and 


is marked by that candonr and mo- 
deration which diſtinguiſhed the au- 
thor's character.“ Notwithſtanding 
the numerous treatiſes which have 
been ſent into the world under ſi- 
mila? titles, or having the ſame ob- 
ject in view with that before us, we 


cannot but congratulate the clerical 


order, and, in particular, candi- 
dates for the miniſtry, that Dr. Ge- 


- rard's Paſtoral Care is now to be 


added to the liſt, 
« The Importance of Religion 
conſidered, and the relative Duties 
inculcated, with Meditations, occa- 
fional Prayers, and Hymns,” is the 
title of a little work defigned to 
impreſs on young minds the prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue. Ia 
forming his plan the author ſeems 
to have benefited by Melmoth's ' 
excellent treatiſe on the Import 
ance of a religious Life, and ſome 
of the earlier publications of the 
late Rev. William Law. Inde- 
pendently of ſome ſyſtematic no- 
tions and expreſſions whici occur 
in it, we conceive it to be uſeful 
and deſerving of recommendation, 

Dr, Duncan's* Miſcellaneous Eſſays, 
Naval, Moral, Political, and Divine,” 
partake more of a temporal and he- 
roic than of a ſpiritual and theelo- 
gical ſpirit, and are to be claſled 
with the martial ſermons and poli- 
tical harangues in which the preſent 
times have proved ſo fruitful. 

Dr. Peers“ * Minutiæ, or Little 
Things for the Poor of Chriſt's 
Flock,” under a quaint title, which ' 
_— poſſibly recommend it to the 
deſcription of readers for whom it is 
deſigned, conſiſts of ſhort medita- 
tions, founded on various texts of 
Scripture, whichabound in effuſions 
of ardent piety and pure Calviniſm. 
The author's turns of thougſit and 
expreſſion are frequently as peculiar 
as his title. 

« Chriſt precious to thoſe who 

believe, 


believe, a Practical Treatiſe on 
Faith and Love, dy John Fawcett, 
A. M.“ with many of the peculiar 
ſeritiments, and much of the appro- 
priate phrafeology, of the puritani- 
cal ſchool, contains a fund of ſeri- 
ous obſervations and uſeful reflec- 
tions, by which every believer may 
profit. The poſition which the 
former part of the author's title im- 
plies is fundamentally Chriſtian and 
Catholic. May no diſcordances, in 
-fallible human opinion, prevent 
thoſe who hold it from ſhowin 
the genuineneſs of their faith by 
their love! | | 
Although differing widely from 
the author in ſome of his leading 
Poſitions and incidental ſentiments, 


we cannot but beſtow our applauſe . 


on the defign and generally uſeful 
tendency of + The Chriſtian Moni- 
tor for the Laſt Days, or a Caution 
to the profeſſedly Religious againſt 
the Corruptions of the latter Times, 
in Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Morals, 
by John Owen, M.A,” In the 
theological and political opinions 
which occur in. this treatiſe Mr. 
Owen coincides with Mr. Wilber- 
force in his Practical View,” and 
the principles of that ſupport which 
he affords to the meaſures of admi- 
niſtration, and is a fervent and 
zealous advocate on their behalf, 
But what calls for our approbation, 
is the affectionate warmth with 
which he admoniſhes his readers a- 

ainſt the ſcepticiſin and religious 
difference of the times, the ar- 
dour with which he enforces an 
attention to the exerciſes of ſocial 
worſhip and family devotion, and 
the inſeparable connection which 
he uniformly ſuppoſes and main- 
rains, of the moral duties of life, 
with genuine, religious feelings. 
The greater part of the exhor- 
tations and reaſonings of the Chriſ- 
tian Monitor on 
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eſtimation, when op 


he has treated their memories, 
efe topics. do 


honour to the author's head and h 
heat. | | 0 
Mr. Palmer, in his © Apology k 
for the Chriſtian Sabbath, &c. in- * 
tended as a Defence of a Practical 0 
View, &c. by William Wilberforce th 
Efq.” maintains the doctrine held 
by the hſt-mentioned gentleman, fot 
reſpecting the obligation to the ob- of 
ſervance of the ſabbath, as one of ma 
the inſtitutions appointed by our fut 
Lord in his church, in oppoſition wh 
to thoſe who contend that, by the det 
introduction of the Chriſtian dif- ac 
penſation, all ſabbaths were abo- mal 
liſhed, together with the other rites min 
and inſtitutions of the Jewiſh cere- yo 
monial law. We cannot, however, ficke 
pronounce the author victorious in ly ex 
the controverſy, The preciſe point moſt 
in queſtion is very remote from that rely 
of the expediency and moral advan- calm, 
tages of parting a particular day viſe 
for reſt and religious exerciſes, world 
The example of the apoſtles and bility 
primitive Chriſtians, and the prac- the 0 
tice of Meng times, have hu- We w 
manely and wiſely concurred in peruſa 
ſanctioning ſuch an appointment. woſe u 
Some of our author's hints, reſpett- dypoth 
ing the proper manner of ſpending '0 tho 
ſuch a day, may be peruſed with ivd 
advantage: cuſe t 
Dr. Knox, in his “ Conſiderations hances 
on the Nature and Efficacy of the on: 
Lord's Supper, has exhauſted hi Nr, ] 
learning and ingenuity in an 4 the 
tempt to ſupport the modorn ſem Pls” e. 
piſtical notion of that rite, that fence 


it is a feaſt upon grey ® — 
hi t ich light in 

is arguments weig 100 1 hk 
of ſome of the mo diſtinguiſhed 
dignitaries of our church, in favoul 
of its being fimply a commemog 
tive act; and we could not repr 
our pity, while peruſing bis — 
to obſerve the diſreſpect with wh 


the indirect inſinuations which . 


i WY iis Guffered to diſgrace bis pages, 
of their infidelity, or ſecret enmity 
y to the eſtabliſhment of which they 


were members, while he piouſly 
declines to fit in judgment on 
them, : 
The * Letter to William Wilber- 
force; Eſq. M. P. on the Doctrine 


ry of Hereditary Depravity, by a Lay- 
of man,” contains a very maſterly re- 
ur futation of that ſhocking notion, 
on which repreſents man to be no 
the ' detter than a demon, and virtually 
Jil. ꝛccuſes his Maker of injuſtice and 
bo- malignancy. The author has exa- 
ites mined and tried the ſubject in eve - 
ere⸗ ry point of, view, and, by the ſatis- 


latory teſtimony of Scripture, fair- 
ly explained, and the "cleareſt and 
moſt weighty reaſonings, not en- 
tirely unmixed with gentle far- 
cam, vindicated the honour of the 


an- 
— viſe 6 governor of the 
iſes vorld, and eſtabliſhed the reſponſi- 


bility of the human character on 
de only ground that is tenable. 
e warmly recommend the ſerious 
peruſal of his Letter, not only to 
woſe who have * the gloomy 


ſpeft- bypotheſis of Mr. Wilberforce, but 
ading tv thoſe alſo who have conceived 
| with prejudices againſt revelation, be- 


uſe they ſuppoſe that it counte- 
"aces an opinion ſo revolting to 
taſon and ſenſibility, 


ed his Mr. Daubeny, in “ An Appendix 
an a- the Guide + the Church, in 2 
lem dle, enters into a full and minute 
e, that I tence of the principles advanced 
e: but bat work, in an anſwer to ob- 
in out alan brought againſt them by 
o thoſe BA" Richard Hill, bart. in his letters 
1 ſed to the author, under the 
eof « An Apology for Brotherly 


we,” In our laſt year's Regiſter 
© nounced the appearance of 
wn the above-mentioned publi- 
' your and adverted to the princi- 

topics in debate between theſe 
touents, With reſpect to the 
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Appendix before us, we have to 
remark, that beſides a repetition and 
enlargement of the author's former 
reaſonings in favour of our eecle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and againſt 
the fin of ſchiſm it contains a well- 
written and ingenious vindication 
of the Arminian ſenſe of the thirty- 


nine articles, and a very able defence 


of the ſerious charges 8 in 
his poſtſcript againſt thoſe clergy- 
men and laymen of the church of 
England who violate, without ſeru- 
ple, the rules of canonical obe- 
dience, We think, however, that 


our author, with advantage to his 


arguments, might have compreſſed 
them into a much narrower com- 
E and that they would not have 

en leſs forcible, nor leſs relevant 
to the main points in diſcuffion, if 
they had been entirely unmixed 
with the language of modern poli- 
tics, The general temper, as well 
as ſpirit of piety, which pervade 
theſe volumes, it would be unjuſt 


not — notice with approbation and 


iſe. | 
Dr. Barry's 4 Friendly Call of 
Fruth and Reaſon to a new Spe- 
cies of Diſſenters, is chiefly ad- 
dreſſed to ſome of the inhabitants 
of Reading, in Berkſbire, who, aft- 
er having been for ſome time in- 
ſtructed by a Calviniſtical clergy- 
man, formed themſelves into a ſe- 
parate * on his bein 
ſucceeded by a miniſter in whoſe 
diſcourſes the doctrines of predef. 
tination and election were not in- 
culcated. From what we have been 
enabled to learn reſpecting the na- 
ture of the ſchiſm above mention- 
ed, it appears to be compofed of 
the claſs of men who fall under the 
reprehenſion of Mr, Daubeny, and 
who are, certainly, much greater 
objects of jealouſy to all well 
wiſhers to our national eſtabliſh- 


ment than thoſe who are diſſenters 


- 
* 


* 


fame controverſy. 


\ 
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on principle, from its code of doc- 


trines or of diſcipline. What effect 
has been produced on them, or any 
of them, by our author's ſerious and 
well-meant addreſs, we have not 


been ipformed. | 


The “ Vindication of. the Churc 
of England, intended as a Refu- 


tation of the 4 q 50 advanced 


by Mr. Towgood iu ſupport of the 


Principles on which he grounds his 


Diſſent, by T. Andrews,” is written 
with a zeal in the capſe for which 
he is an advocate, which cannot be 
faid to have been exceeded by that 
of any preceding author in the 
Many, how- 
ever, have entered more fully and 
cloſely into the fundamental queſ- 
tions. in debate between churchmen 


and ſeparatiſts, and have argued 
with greater force and point on be- 


half of the eſtabliſhment. - It would 
hot be repugnant to Mr. Andrews's 
feelings, nor, as he conceives, to the 


ſpirit of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 


were ſome of our dormant ſtarutes 


called into action, which ordain 
wholeſome ſeberities for thoſe who 
declare or ſpeak any thing to 
the derogation, depraving, or deſpiſ- 
ing the book of Common Prayer, 
&c,” ; : F 
Some expreſſions in an“ unpub- 


liſned Charge of the Biſhop of Sa- 


liſbury to the Clergy- of his Dio- 
ceſe, which, according to the re- 

ort made of them in the Saliſbury 
3 conveyed complaint of the 
aſhduity of the diſſenters in gaining 
proſelytes, and of the principles 
which they inculcated, gave riſe to 


a local controyerſy, in which ſeve- 
ral pamphlets appeared, written with 


ability and ſpirit, not to ſay acri- 
mony, on both ſides of the queſtion, 
The greater part of them, however, 
abounding mote in political than 
. theological diſcuſſion, and not be- 
ing entirely free from invidious 


perſonalities, do neither require nor 


merit particular notice in our an- 
nual catalogue. The moſt import- 
ant of them were, „A Letter to the 
Biſhop of Saliſbury in Defence of 
the injured and inſulted Cauſe of 
the Diſſenting Intereſt,” by a gen- 
tleman of the name of Wanley; 
„Remarks“ on that Letter, by a 
Country Curate; „A Rowland for 
an Oliver,” addreſſed to Mr. Wan- 
ley by a gentleman, under the fig- 
nature of G. W.; and“ Rights of 
Viſcuſſion, or a Vindication of Dil- 
ſenters of every Denomination, with 
a Review-of the Controverſy, &c, 
to which are added, Hints for Paſ- 
toral Chatges, by a Friend to reli- 
gious and civil Liberty.“ 

Mr. — in his“ Apology 
for Village - Preachers, or an Account 
of the Proceedings and Motives 
of Proteſtant Diſſenters, and ſerious 


Chriſtians of ather Denominations, baſt 
in their Attempts to ſuppreſs Infde- men 
lity and Vice,/and to ſpread vital Re. D. 
ligion in Country- Places, eſpecial on tþ 
where the Means of pious Inſtruc. nal, 
tion among the Poor are rar', bor, 
fully vindicates the deſcription o comn 
perſons above mentioned fron Cbrig 
the charge preferred againſt then, Prince; 
either by ignorance, prejudice, c eder; 
malignant calumny, that the chit ehurc| 
object which they have in vier cent. 
of a political and inſidious, not d iewi. 
a religious nature, and at the fe on itin 
time ſatisfactorily explains what m 
the cauſes which they wiſh to d torily + 
fuſe. In ſome animadverſions which Policy « 
accompany it, on an anonyml Pagatior 
„Appeal to the People,” en! Te not 
ſubject of his Apology, he diſcos ens 
conſiderable ſuperiority in point The 
- information, argument, and tes 1 the 8 


„over his angry opponent. * 

In this part of our work we! 
it moſt proper to inſert the = 
Mr. Rowland Hill's“ Journ 
Tour through the North of 1 
land and Part of Scotland, he 
Remarks on the preſent St 


the Eſtabliſhed Church of Scotland, 
and the different Seceſſions there- 
from, together with Reflections on 
ſome Party Diſtinctions in England; 
deſigned to promote Brotherly Love 
and Forbearance among Chriſtians 
of all Denominations: alſo ſome 


: Remarks upon the Propriety. of 
for what is called Lay and Itinerant 
Ns Preaching.” This publication is 
ig written much in the ſtrain of the 
of journals of the author's great pre- 


curſors in the cauſe of methodiſm, 
Whitfield and Weſley. To us it 
ke. has afforded amuſement : but by 
the claſs of Chriſtians with whom 
Mr. Hill is connected in ſentiment 
and familiarity, it will be peruſed 
with more favourable and delight- 
ful impreſſions. Many incidental 
remarks which occur in it will pro- 
roke the animadverſions of eccle- 
ics; in and ont of the eſtabliſh- 
ments on both fides of the Tweed. 
Dr, Jamieſon; in his „Remarks 
on the Rev. Rowland Hill's Jour- 
nl, Kc. in a Letter to the Au- 
thor,” with much ability, and in a 
commendable ſpirit of candour and 
briſtian moderation; defends the 
principles and practice of the ſe- 
ceders from the northern eſtabliſhed 
tburch againft the ſtrictures of our 
centric touriſt, His obſervations, 
ikewiſe, on that author's reflections 
in Uinerant and hy preaching, if 
ey may not be thought ſatisfac- 
arily to explode the benefits and 
Policy of ſuch miſſions for the pro- 
Ration of the goſpel at home, 
de not devoid of ſhrewd and juſt 
Femarks, | 
The * Serious Conſideratious 
a the Signatures of Teſtimonials 
r Holy Orders,” are perfectly 
wugruous with the title which they 
h and well deſerve the attention 
4 e clergymen to whom can. 
— may apply for the certifi- 
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cates neceſſary iouſly-to their 
being examined — 

In our laſt year's Regiſter we in- 
troduced to our readers Mr. King's 
Remarks on the Signs of 
Times:“ during the preſent year 
that reſpectable author has publiſh- 
ed « a Supplement” to the forego- 
ing work, with many additional 
remarks. Theſe additional remarks 
are founded on ſome paſſages in the 
ſecond book of Eſdras, conſidered 
in connection with ſome of the 
predictions of Ze 
chariah, and, particularly, with the 
18th chapter of Iſaiah; In the 
Gn which he adduces from 
theſe authorities, according to the 
conſtruction which he puts on their 
language; Mr. King is ſatisfied that 
the French expedition to Egypt, 
and the circumſtances to which it 
has given riſe, are clearly foretold, 
as events which are to precede the 


reſtoration of the Jews to their own. ' 


country. The ſenſe which the au- 
thor has given to the prophetic lan- 

uage of Iſaiah occaſioned the cri« 
ticiſms of Dr. Horſely, of which 
we have made mention in a former 
article. In an Appendix to theſe 
Remarks,“ Mr. King employs him- 
ſelf in correcting the miſconcep- 
tions which have been entertained 
concerning his meaning in his laſt 
year's production, particularly in 
what he ſaid relative to ſuch diſco- 
veries in natural hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy, and ſuch recent political 
events, as appeared to him to be 
the leading features of the times de- 
ſignated in the book of Revelation, 
by the emblem of the pouring forth 
of the ſeventh vial. 


« Hiſtory the Interpreter of Pro- 


phecy, or a View, of  Scriptu- 


ral Prophecies and their Accom- 
lihment in the paſt and preſent 
.Occurrences of the World, with 


"7 9 ' Conjec- 


aniah and Ze- 


<= 2 gout n _= _ 


— 
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Conjectures reſpecting their future 
Completion, by Henry Kett, B. D.“ 
ia 3 vols. is the title of a work of 
confiderable merit and importance; 
Independently of ſome opigions 
and reaſonings originating in ſy- 
ſtematic theotogy and modern poli- 
tics, it contains much matter which 
deferves the ſerious notice of every 
believer in divine revelation, of 
every who is diſpoſed to be 
ſceptical, but who has ſufficient 
manlineſs and impartiality to in- 
quire before he definitively forms 
his judgment. The tirſt volume 
conlifts of a detail of the moſt im- 
portant prophecies from the crea- 
tion of the world to the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, with an abridged 
view, according to the moſt im- 
proved interpreters, of the events 
which illuſtrate their accompliſh- 
ment: the ſecond and third volumes 
are devoted to an illuſtration of the 


* prophecies relating to an Antichriſ- 


tian power, which the author di- 
ſtinctly applies to popery, Maho- 
metaniſm, and infideliry, On the 
manner in which the. latter branch 
of the Antic hriſtian power is a&ing, 
and is to act, Mr. Kett expatiates 
throughout a confiverable part of 
the third volume. The work con- 
cludes with the conſideration of 
ſuch predictions as, in the author's 
judgment, refer to the reſtoration of 
the Jews to their own land, and 
their converſion to Chriſtianite; 
the general diffuſion of the goſpel; 
the final triumph of our Lord over 


all his enemies; and the univerſal _. 


happineſs which is to take place 
under his glorious reign, Thoſe 
readers who may not accord with 
Mr. Kett in many of his conſtruc- 
tions, who may think that he is 
ſometimes too limited, ard at- other: 
times too. aſſuming, in his apphi- 

cation of the term Antichriſtian 


55 


. 
ower, or who conceive that 
E his — reſpecting 
the y accompliſhment of ſome 
of the enigmatical predictions of 
fcripture, he has been deteririned 
by the hy potheſes which he had 
ioufly deviſed, will, neverthe- 
s, find much to intereſt and gra- 
tify them in the work before us. 
The © Diſcourſes of the Hon, 
and Rev. William Bromley Cado- 
an, A. M. late Rector of St. Luke's, 


helfea, &c, to which are now by 
added, Short Obſervations on the fic 
Lord's Prayer, and Letters to ſ-ve- Ya 
ral of his Friends, &c. with Me- Cor 
moirs of his Life, by Richard Ce- d 
cil, A.M.” will be an acceptable ert 
pre ſent to Calviniſtical methodiſts, bub 
and to thoſe profeſſed members of ton 
the eſtabliſhed church who are fol- ed 0; 
lowers of ſuch preachers as have Cnc, 
aſſumed to themſelves the modeſt and c 
title of awakened clergy. They in ex 
breathe throughout an ardent de. Moral 
votional ſpirit, and they extudit genere 
inſtances of great adroitneſs and The a 
facility in the application of ſcrip- perſuat 
tural language, to illuſtrate or to arte 
enforce the author's peculiar tenets, aaguag 
Mr. Cecil's praiſes on the character 6 be Gr 
und excellencies of his dectaſal "Mong 
friend are beſtowed with a freedom! legiſter 
which at leaſt borders on profu- Mr, 
fion. | "us $y 

The * Lectures on the Evidence? Mee ref 
of Chriſtianity : fonr by the hat "Courſe: 
Rev. John Fell, of Homerton, 24 BF moſt, 


wht by Henry Hunter, D.D. 
offer to the reader very ditteren 
ſpecimens. of pulpit compoſthns 
Mr. Fell's Lectures are nne 
ed by plainneſs, perſpicuſti, 

2 bf ſtyle; Dr. Hunter's 
that luxuriance of 1angu2g*, = 
lineſs of declamation, and baff“ 
uſe of the interrogatory form of * 
dreſs, which are the well aw” 
characteriſtics of his popu 4s 


tourſes, A conſiderable part of 
Mr. Fell's lectures is employed iu 
corroborating the evidence for 
Chriſtianity, by authorities drawn 
from the Jewiſh Tar We 
cannot think that in ſo doing he 
has called to the aid of his ſacred 
cauſe any very powerful auxili- 
aries. Dr. Hunter's lectures are 
chiefly devoted ta the elucidation of 
ſuch proofs in ſupport af the cauſe 


by its internal evidence, its bene- 
ficial influence, and the ſuperior 
value of the information which it 


x4 conveys with reſpect to futurity. 
* Mr. Malham's 4 Twenty - two 
le Sermons an doctrinal and practical 


Subjects,“ vol. II. with the excep- 
ion of a political diſcourſe, preach- 
ed on the zoth of January, and two 
concluding ones on the Nativity 
and on the Trinity, are employed 
in explaining and enforeing ſuch 


ber 
* moral and religious topics as are of 
habit general concern and importance. 
of The author's method is familiar and 
crip- perſuaſive, his obſervations and re- 
joe. marks ſerious. and uſeful, and his 
ener. anguage fimple and unaffected. 
1 The &rft volume of Mr. Malbam's 
ceaſal *mons was announced in our 
eee Regiſter for the year 1792. 
pate Mr. Bidlake's * Sermons on va- 


us Subjects,“ vol, II. are alſo 
o be referred to that claſs of public 
Ucourſes, which, in their matter, 
ume moſt unexceptionable and bene- 
nl, and in their form and lan- 
ge, excepting, occafionally, when 
de author's poetical turn may be 
Wght to have given to his proſe 
0 florid a caſt, well adapted to 
"duce the benevolent and pious 
ets deſigned by the preacher. 
Practical piety, and the indiſ. 
— — - morality, on :he 
„ung and fteady principle of 
nonal faith; are he "ubjeſts on 
nch he has employed his pen, 
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ſtudioufly avoiding every thing of 
a controverfial nature. The fiſt” 
valume of tais gentleman's fermons 
has eſcaped our notice. 

The © Sernions preached before 
the Univerit) of Oxford, in the 
Year 1798,” at the Ba npton Lee» 
tare, “ by the Rey. Charles Henry 
Hall, B. D“ are uſhered into the 
world with very modeſt pretenfions, 
the author profeſſing only to at- 


which he eſpouſes, as are ſupplied tempt * to bring under one view, 


and to render generally intelligible, 
topics and arguments, which, in the 
writings of our beſt and ableſt di- 
vines, have long ago been fepa- 
rately and thoroughly examined.“ 
They diſcover, notwithſtanding, 
that comprehenſive acquaintance 
with his ſubject. that judgment in 
ſelecting the moſt important points 
and circumſtances which demand. 
ed elucidation, and that preciſion 
and perſpicuity in the arrangement 
of his materials, and the deduction 
of his concluſions, which entitle 
the author to a very reſpectable 
rank among ths Bainpton lecturers. 
Thefe ſermons are nine in num- 
ber, and are employed in pointing 
out © the previous ſteps, by hien 
God Almighty gradually prepared 
the way for the introduction and 
promulgation of the goſpel.” 

Dr. Barrow, in his „ Eight Ser- 
mons preached before the Univer- 
fity of Oxford, in the Year 1799,” 
at the Bampton Lecture, has devi- 
ated from the plan adopted by moſt 
of his predeceſſora, of purfuing ſome 
general argument though a con- 
need ſeries of diſcourſ-+, and has 
choſen to examine the force of the 
common and popular oh jectious 
againſt Revelation, in detached ſer- 
mons, on- ſingle and diſtin topics, 
His object has been to reduce the 
ſubſtance of more learned diſquiſi- 
tions into more familiar forms, and 
to compreſs them into a narrower 

; 2 compaſi; 


* 
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compaſs; to collect from every 
quarter ſuch arguments as appear 
the moſt appoſite and deciſive; and 
to preſent them recommended, if 
not by eloquence and erudition, at 
leaſt by modeſty and candour; if 
not by their depth and novelty, at 
leaſt by their conciſeneſs and per- 
ſpicuity.” Conſidered in theſe 
points of view, Dr. Barrow's ſer- 
mons are drawn up with ability, 


judgment, and claſhcal taſte, and 


offer © to the young, the gay, and 
_ uninformed,” 42 — and 
reflections, which, in the preſent 
times, are peculiarly worthy of 
their attention, and delivered in 
impreſſive and conciliating lan- 
Zuage. : 
While peruſing the colleQion of 
„ Sermons on various Subjects, by 


the Rev. Richard Graves, M. A. 


i - 


&c.” the members of the ſame pro- 
feſſion with the author may derive 
much uſeful advice and admonition 
from a diſcourſe which it contains 
on the clerical character. The 
diſtinction between religion and ſu- 
perſtition, the ſubject of miracles, 
ſubmiſſion to the exiſting powers, 
and different moral topics, are dif. 
cuſſed in the remaining part of the 
volume. On theſe various ſubjects 
Mr. Graves has delivered numerous 
judicious obſervations and import- 
aut remarks, in a ſtyle and language, 
which, in . deſerve to be 
commended for 
and correctneſs. 
The“ Sermons on various Sub- 
jects, by the Rev. Richard Mar- 
mall, A. B.“ poſſeſs the recom- 
mendations of good ſenſe, pious 
animation, and an undeviating 
tendency to produce virtuous and 
uſeful impreſſions. Such  recom- 
mendations entitle them to a better 
reception than if their ſole merits 
reſted on profundity -and ingenu- 
uy of thought, or a more ſtudied 


perſpicuity, eaſe, 


attention than the author has 
ſhown to the graces of compoſi- 
tion. | 

The two volumes of “ Family 
Sermons, by the Rev. E. W. Whit- 
aker, are partly doctrinal and 
partly practical. In the doctrinal 
diſcourſes the author undertakes to 


illuſtrate and maintain ſome of the 
myſteries of the eſtabliſhed creed, 
the apoſtolic conſtitution of the 
Engliſh church, and the excellence p 
of its liturgy. The practical ſer- Jo 
mons enforce the duties of picty, ot 
public devotion, 'family religion, no 
and our. general duties as men and of 
Chriſtians, Of the author's zeal- not 
ous attachment to the beſt interelt; lte 
of mankind, and ſincere endea- orat 
vours to promote them, no perſon ſting 
can entertain the leaft doubt, who rec 
has peruſed the volumes before us. ſec 
We cannot apply terms of praiſe to the e 
the ſtyle and language in which they inſter 
are written. : diſco 
+ The « Diſcourſes on ſeveril tions 
Subjects, delivered in the Engliſh ers, th 
Church at the Hague, by Archibald and 0 
Maclaine, D. D. &c.“ are pleaſing may b. 
ſpecimens of thoſe public addreſits, the cl, 
which, for a long period, ſecured to contain 
the author confiderable reputation, on abn 
as an eloquent and uſeful preacher: practice 
One of them is devoted to a col cal eſtat 
troverſial ſubject; another is pol bor js a 
tical, and was intended, althougi Uſcourſ; 
in vain, to excite among the Dutch ume be 
a ſpirit of union and energy 2 "ous fu 
the French, and in defence oft valuable 
ſtadtholderian dignity and pow "Teſting 
The reſt of theſediſcourſes are take» WW Th, © 


up in explaining and enforcing the 
important practical truths and di- 
ties of religion. Among the 1 
merous publications by our Eng 

divines of a ſimilar defcripti% 
which are univerſally allowed io 
flect honour on Engliſh literatW 
the diſcourſes before us molt & 
tainly deſerve to be ment 
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very reſpectſul terms, The ſenti- 
ments which they inculcate are ju- 
dicious, pious, and benevolent ; the 
remarks which occur in them are 
frequently highly inſtruftive and 
intereſting, and the language in 
which they are delivered is always 
neat and eaſy, and often animated 
and energetic, 
The volume of “ Diſcourſes 
preached on ſeveral Occaſions, by 
John Erſkine, D. D. &c.” is an- 


„ other publication which does ho- 
n, nour to the talents and to the piet 
nd of the reſpectable author. It will 
al- not entitle him, indeed, to an ex- 
{ts alted ſtation among thoſe popular 
el orators whoſe compoſitions are di- 


ſtinguiſned by their ſuperior cor- 
reftneſs and elegance; but it will 
ſecure to him a reſpectable place in 
the claſs of judicious, ſerious, and 
inſtructive, divines. Some of theſe 
Gſcourſes relate to the qualifica- 


eral ons neceſſary for Chriſtian teach- 
pliſh ers, the duties of the paſtoral office, 
bald ind other collateral ſubjects, and 
aling may de peruſed with profit both by 
eſſe, (de clergy and the laity. Others 
ed do contain free, but candid, ſtrictures 
ation, on abuſes in the conſtitution and 
cher- I Pattice of the northern ecclefiaſti- 
con- "eſtabliſhment, of which the au- 
poli- lor is a member. The remaining 
hough i Gicourſes, which compoſe the vo- 
w_ ume before us, are on miſcella- 


** ſubjects, and contain many 
duadle obſervations and uſeful in- 
tereſſing remarks. 
10 volume of « germons. by 
mund Butcher,” has been publiſh- 
n Compliance with the wiſhes of 
— members of a proteſtant 
' 8 congregation in London, 
* om the author miniſtered in 
15 things for ſome years, until an 
| 20 of health obliged him 
* inquiſh his paſtoral connec - 
| — them. In the ſelection of 
ets, the author has judi- 
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ciouſly confined himſclf to ſuch as 
are of a practical and uſeful ten- 
dency ; and his manner of treating 
theſe is pious, atfetionate, and im- 
preſſive. Occaſionally his remarks 
and reflections poſſeſs mare novelty 
and animation than we perceive in 
the common collections of this de- 
. ſcription. Subjoined to the ſermons 
is a number of hymns, ſuited to the 
reſpective ſubjects diſcuſſed. 

From among the numerous ſingle 
ſermous and charges of the year 1799, 
we can only ſelect a very few for par- 
ticular notice, which come recom- 
mended either by the peculiarity of 
the occaſions on which they were 
delivered, the excellence of their 
matter, or the celebrity of their au- 
thors. In this number is a Ser- 
mon preached before the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, on Wed - 
neſday, Feb. 27, 1799, by Sbute, 
Lord Biſhop of Durham.” This 
excellent diſcourſe we inſert with 
the higher degree of pleaſure in our 
Catalogue, becauſe, unlike the 

ater part of Faſt Sermons which 

ave been publiſhed for ſome years 

paſt, it is not compoſed of political 
declamation, or adapted to kindle 
or maintain either a ſpirit of na- 
tional pride or of implacable re- 
ſentment, but is, in ſentiment and 
language, judiciouſly aud piouſly 
ſuited to a day of public humili- 
ation and repentance. From Luke, 
xiii. 1—5, the worthy prelate takes 
occaſion to enforce the doctrine, 
« that Almighty God, in the diſpen- 
ſation of corrective evil which he 
is pleaſed to carry on in this world, 
puniſhes ſome in order to afford a 
warning to others; that, if thoſe 
others do not take warning by the 
example, they ſhall aſſured y fall 
by the ſame hands; incur, not per- 
haps in the ſame manner, but the 
ſame deſtruction, as they have ſeen 
inflicted ; that the thus taking warn- 

| N 3 ing 
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ing to themſclyes is the proper, the ſon, and other infadel produQions, 
intended uſe and application of muſt be attributed to the com- 
every ſignal calamity which comes bined effort of a conſiderable body 
to paſs before their eyes; and, of men, united together for the 
laſtly, that, in a religious view, this purpoſe of corrupting the morals, 
is only uſe that we are autho - and perverting the principles, of 
riſod to make of them,” In ap- the people, and contributing each 
plying this doctrine to the occalion their ſhare of labour and expenſe c 
on which his auditory was aſſem- to ſo honourable and meritorious ü 
bled, his lordſhip, with becoming an undertaking ; partly becauſe e 


freedom and dignity, reproaches that ſtatement is equally deſtitute of Te 
the preſent age with having not rational ſupport with the article of ſt 
made a proper improvement of the belief above mentioned, and partly = 
warnings of Proyidence, pgints out becauſe we perceive no difficulty an 
the notorious and inconteſtiBle in accounting for ſuck a circula- Pa 
proofs of the degeneracy aud in- tion on naturaland credible grounds, coi 
ſenſibility of the times, and, with It may be reſolved into the curio- ler 
much £nergy, calls far thoſe changes fity excited by the reyival of a con- ord 
in the r&igious diſpoſitions of men's troverly, which had almoſt lain a 
minds, aud thoſe fruits of genuine dormant'for more than half s cen. Cle 
repentauce, without which we can- tury, which, beſides, came te- * t 
not expect the protection and bleſſ- commended in a dreſs peculiarly Dios 
ing of the Almighty. For the ſake adapted to catch the attention of Lore 
of our Jeruſalem, we wiſh that the the uninformed, the unthinking, lang 
venersble author may not have and the unprincipled; and its en- dme 
reaſon to exclaim̃ with the prophet, tenfivenels may in a conſiderable yu 
% Who hath believed our report? weaſure be accounted for, from {ch 
and to Whon is the arm of the the proſecutions which held then ny. 


Lord revealed ?” out to greater public notice that 
The Charge delivered to the they would otherwiſe have obtain- 4 
Clergy of the Dioceſe of London, ed, and gave them and their au- the 


in the Vears 1798 and 1799, by the thors a degree of popularity the ft 
Right Rev. Beilby, Lor hop of which, if left to themſelves, we 0 Mi 
that Dioceſe,” Wwe have not been not think it poſſible for them 1 9505 
able to read with an entire acqui- have acquired. We have no bet. y 
eſcence in all the opinions and po- tation, however, im admitting, with Tk 
ſitions of the author, We cannot be- bis lordſhip, that the cauſe of int. the 2 
lieve with his lordſhip, “that there delity has many well- wiſhers 1 the pre 
are ſocieties among us inſtituted theſe kingdoms, ſome of wa xy t 
for the very purpoſe of propagativg would not be very ſcrupu'05 W 
infidelity and profligacy' through ſubſerving its intereſts, per uy — du 
te iſland, more eſpecially among fas: and we entertain ape 1 e top 
the lower ranks of the people,” ſions that, from the peculiar © dlelaln. 
fince we have not a ſhadow of guinſtances of the times, .* reg 79-9 

c 


evidence for their exiſtence ſtronger at preſent a declining cat 


than what is ſupplied by the dreams think, therefore, that Dr. — 
and reveries of the ex-jeſait abbe has very Honourably and u epi 
Barruel; nor can we affent to his diſcharged one branch of bi 1 
ſtatement, that the circufation of topal office, by the weight! ls 
ſuch tracts as Paine's Age of Rea: vour of his exhortations nc 
6 ii. -| 1 : 540 vv ky 4 < 75 ö 
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to be upon the watch againſt the 
adverſaries of our holy faith; and 
by the excellence and value of the 
greater part of the means which he 
points out, for eſfectually counter- 
ating their hoſtile attempts. What 
he ſays, in particular, on the ſubjeR 
of the moſt prevalent impediments 
to revelation, on that of private 


removing the doubts of perſons 


exhortations for the purpoſe of 
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he aſcribes much of the depravity 
which is vifible in the world, the 
biſhop of Chicheſter uſes much 
freedom and plainneſs of remark ; 
but not more than the ſubjects war- 
ranted, and the 3 ances of 
the preſent period loudly demand. 
Upan the hate, this charge de- 
| ſerves to be ranked amonęſt the 
moſt ſcrious and uſeful which have 
of late years proceeded from our 


epiſcopal bench. 


In the department of Philoſo- 
phy and Ethics, diſtinctly con- 
ſidered, we do not recollect any 
publication which demands infer- 
tion in our annual | ft, except- 


; ſtag in their religious prin- 
| ciples, and on the high import- 
! ance of ſetting before their flocks 
Y patterns of good and exemplary 
P - 

x conduct, is rving of the moſt 
. ſerious conſideration of the clerical 
af order. 

0 The“ Charge delivered to the 


Clergy of the Dioceſe of Chicheſter, 
4 the primary Viſitation of that 
Dioceſe, in the Year 1798, by Join, 
Lord Biſhop of Chichelter,” con- 
tains excellent paſtoral alvice and 
almonition, relative to the neceſſary 


qualigcations for, and the proper 
wr liſcharge of, the peculiar duties of 
chem the clerical office. When adverting 
that to the former, ' the biſhop, with 


thren a particular attention to 
the ſtudy of the Scriptures in their 


V, * 
— onginal languages, together with 
my” tat of the laws, manners, doctrines, 
o heb raditions, and hiſtory, of the Jews, 
10 and of the Chriſtian eccleſtaſlical 
. inf ry from the apoſtolic times to 
lers 10 ihe preſent. While enforcing on 
bon em the peculiar. duties of their 
| Winiſterial a 


= ppointment, his lord- 
tip dwells, with earneſtneſs, on 
to topics of unſpeakable import- 
uce in reſpect to the influence and 
uſefulneſs of the clergy ; parochial 
tebdence, and catechetical lectures. 
* the cenſures which he 2 on 
* negligence and diſobedience to 
* canons of the church, which 
me clergy men diſcover with re- 
* to theſe aud ſome other points 
couduct and gharagter, to which 


great propnety, recammencis to his 


ing“ Ancient Metaphylics,” vol. 
Vf. This volume, which is entirely 
theological, is the laſt publication 
which lord Monbeddo lived to 
finiſh, and contains his demon ſtra- 
tion of the being and attributes of 
God. Our readers have been made 
fully acquainted with the general 
character of our author's metaphy- 
ſi cal labours, in the accounts which 
we have at different times laid be- 
fore them, to which we have given 
a reference in our Regiſter for the 
year 1797. The multifarious mat- 
ter in the volume before us, which 
is intended to eſtabliſh the argument 
à priori, on the principles of the 
ancient philoſophy, and with a per- 
fect contempt of that of the mo- 
derne, who have not derived * their 
learning from Egypt, the parent 
country of all arts and ſciences; 
the peculiar and well known ſtrain _ 
of the author's reaſoning, and the 
equally well known ſingularity of 
his ſpeculations, will ſa{ficiently 
juſtify us in barely announcing the 
appearance of the preſent volume. 
Out of proper reſpect, however, to 
the author's memory, we muft add, 
that the theological notions reſſe ct 
honour on his piety and an his 
philanthropy. 

V4 The 
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The Diſcourſe on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, &c. by James 


Mackintoſh, Eſq.” although partly 


of an ethical nature, relates chiefly 
to the ſcience of juriſprudence, and 
has therefore been reſerved by us 
for the liſt of treatiſes under the 
head of Government, Law, and Po- 
litical Economy, It is introduc- 
tory to a courſe of lectures deliver- 
ed in Lincoln's-Inn Hall, durin 
the preſent year, in purſuance of 
an order of the honourable ſociety 
of that inn, from which a nume- 
rous attendance received very high 
tification. - It contains an out- 
ine of the plan deſigned to be filled 
up in thoſe lectures; and whether 
conſidered in point of matter, or 
compoſition, is highly honourable 


to the learning, talents, and fine 


taſte, of the author. Our outline of 
that outline muſt neceſſarily be in- 


adequate to convey to our readers 


any proper idea of its merits; but 
It will enable them to form ſome 
judgment of the rich variety of en- 
- tertainment which Mr. Mackintoſh 
provided for his auditors, in tracing 
the connexion that ſubſiſts . be. 
tween the moſt abſtract and ele- 
mentary maxims of moral philoſo- 


phy, and the moſt complicated con» 


troverſies of civil or public law.“ 
After ſome preliminary obſerva- 
tions, he enters into a brief hiſtory 
of the progreſs and preſent ſtate of 
the ſcience which he has under. 
taken to illuſtrate, and enumerates, 
and characteriſes the ableſt writers 
on the ſubjet; paying to Grotius, 
who, by the advice of lord Bacon 
and Peireſc, firſt reduced the law 
of nations'to a ſyſtem, an eloquent 
and animated tribute of applauſe. 
Ja the next place our author details 
the plan of his lectures, which is 
divided into fix parts. In the firit, 
de propoſes. to give a ſimple and 
jel 


gib le account af the powers 
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and operations of the human mind. 
Inthe ſecond, he intends to treat of 
the duties of private men towards 
each other, confidered apart from 
the ſanction of poſitive laws. The 
third part is to be employed in con- 
ſidering man under the important 
relations of ſubje&. and ſovereign, 
or, in other words, of citizen and 
magiſtrate; / under which will be 
inveſtigated the forms and peculi- 
arities of the moſt celebrated go- 
vernments of ancient and modern 
times, concluding with thoſe of 
the Engliſh conſtitution. The 
fourth divifian of the author's ſub- 
jet is to conſi ſt of a diſcuſſion of 
the general principles of civil and 
criminal law, and a compariſon of 
the codes of Rome and of England, 
In the fifth part, Mr. Mackintoſh 
propoſes to treat of the laws of na- 
tions, ſtriftly and properly ſo call- 
ed; and ip the ſixth, of the diplo- 
matic and conventional Jaw of Eu- 
rope, exemplified in treaties, com- 
pats, &c. with a view of their 
principles, and of their conſequen- 
ces. We have been the more dif- 
fuſe in our notice of this intro- 
ductory diſcourſe, on account of 
the importance and magnitude of 
the author's undertaking; and the 
promiſe which the work before us, 
and the author's well known abili- 
ties, afford, of a vaſt fund of in- 
ſtruction and entertainment, which, 
we hope, will not be confined to 
the attendants at Lincoln's- Inn hall. 
The Politician's Creed, or Po- 
litical Extracts, being an Anſwer to 


theſe — What is the belt 
0 


Form of Government? What is the 
beſtAdminiſtration of Government! 
by a Lover of Social Order,” vol. 
III. is the continuation of a wo 

announced by us in our * 
for the years 1794, and 1790. | t 
is now generally underſtood, | at 


a well 
the ingenious Dr. pay 
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known by other ſpirited publica- 
tions, is the compiler of theſe vo- 
lumes. Ia that now before us, 
much uſeful matter has been ſelect- 
ed from ſome of our ableſt political 
writers, and accompanied with a 
greater proportion of original ob- 
ſervations and reflections, than in 
the author's volume laſt noticed by 
us; which will contribute to throw 
light on topics intimately connect- 


fare of ſociety. The execution of 
the preſent volume, likewiſe, bas 
confderably tended to redeem the 
good opinion which we expreſſed 
on the appearance of the firſt ſpeci. 
men of Dr. Thornton's labours in 
this M riotio undertaking. Among 
other Tabjets diſcuſſed ia it are, the 
feverity of our penal laws; peni- 
tentiary houſes ; the employment of 
convicts ; tranſportation ; the pres 
vention of crimes; police; receiv- 
ing of ſtolen goods; the receiving 
of baſe money; begging ; public 
eſtabliſhments for the poor; the 
adminiſtration of juſtice with re- 
ſpect to the poor ; flavery, &c. 

In our Regiſter for the year 1796 
ve noticed, in terms of 2 di ſap- 
probation which we ſhall ever ex- 
preſs for them, the very cenſurable 
opinions attempted to be t 
ed by the — of 6 Thoug * 

Engliſh* Government, addreſſed. 
to the Quiet Good Senſe of the Peo- 
ple of England;” and intimated. 
that the parliament, in deteſtation 
ot them, had choſen to ſubject the 
author, John Reeves, Eſq. to a cri- 
minal proſeention. In our account 

the Principal Occurrences of the 
7 1796, we have giyen a relation 
A the reſult of that proſecution, 
of the condemaation paſſed on 
1 b. by an Engliſh jury; who, 
the lame time, taking into their- 

*ration the whole form and 

ing of the indi g ment, and not 


ed with the improvement and wel- 


- pear to us to be equally weighty 


old charters, or grants, it was de- 
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being convinced that the author 
wrote and publiſhed with a libellous 
intention, very properly delivered. 
a verdict of, not guilty,” During 
the preſent year Mr, Reeves, either 
not having the fear of public ſhame 
before his eyes, or commendably 
influenced by a zealous adherence 
to what he deems to be truth, of 
high political and patriotic import- 
ance, has publiſhed “ Letter the 
Second,” under the ſame title, in 
vindication of the principles avows 
ed in the former letter, In this 
publication he does not retract any 
of the offenfive expreſſions which 
had drawn on him public reſent- 
ment, but endeavours to ſupport 
the doctrines which they imply, by 
an appeal to the language uſed in 
the forms of pleadings in our 
courts of juſtice, and a curious con- 
ſtruction of the words, of courteſy 
in all ſtatutes and acts of parliament, 
declaring them to be enacted by the 
king, by and with the advice and 
conſent of his parliament. His 
reaſonings on theſe grounds ap- 


with the quibbling which we bave 
occaſionally heard from advocates 
for a bad cauſe, in our law courts, 
or with the ſerious argument which. 
we remember to have been uſed 
by fir: James Marriot, to prove 
that America was repreſented in the 
Britiſh parliament, viz. that in ſome 


ſcribed to be a part or parcel of the 
manor of Greenwich, within the 
county of Kent. The facts which Mr. 
Reeves adduces from the Enyliſh hi- 
ſtory in corroboration of his reaſon- 
ing, are twiſted and bent, ſo as to be 
accommodated to the author's the- 
ory, with all the ſkill and ingenu- 
ity of an experienced profetlional 
P der. But. they do not afford 
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im © a firm footing for eſtabliſh- 
ing“ his favourite opinions, _ 
| | for 
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* for expoling the notions that are 
vented as revolution-principles,” 
by the conſiſtent diſciples of the 
whig ſchool. | 

In the judgment above expreſſed 
we are ably ſuppotted by Dr. Wood- 
deſon, many years Vinerian Profeſ- 
ſor iu the univerſity of Oxford, in 


his. Brief Vindication of the Rights 


of the Britiſh Legiſlature, in An- 
ſwer to ſome Politions advanced 
in a Pamphlet entitled, Thoughts, 
c. Letter the Second.” The ar- 


guments in this treatiſe, although 


confined within a narrow compals, 


are weighty and ſatisfactory; and 


e, from the authorities them- 
ſelves to which Mr. Reeves makes 
his appeal, that his doctrines re- 
ipectiug the power of the king and 
the two houſes of lords and com- 
mons, particularly in the enacting or 
making laws, are not. congenial 
with “ the effential, legal, and ope- 
rative words” of our ſtatutes, con- 
KSdercd in their trove meaning, nor 
with the genuine ſpirit of the Britidh 
conſtitution ſince the period when, 
according to Blackſtone, it kad ar- 
rived to its full vigour. 

We do not conſider tut: Thoughts 
an the Engliſh Government, &c. 
Letter the Third,“ by the author of 
the two former, and which conſuſt 
chiefly, of a letter to Dr. Woodde- 
ſon, ju reply to his Vindication, to 
be entitled to particular notice. 
- While peruſing them, with as much 


freedom from the bias of oppoſite. 


opinions as we were able to exer- 
dite, they appeared to ns to be more 
illogical and incoucluũi ve than what 
the author bad before written, and 
calculated to injure inſtead of bene- 
ting his cauſe, | 

Major Cartwright, in his “ Ap. 
peal, Civil and Military, on the 
Subſect of the Engiift, Conſtitution, 
&c.” delivers the ſentiments of an 


indepeudent, publ. c ſpirited, and 


Vas, to induce the jury, which 


conſtitutional whig, on different 
ſu jects relative to the government, 
legiſlation, and permanent ſecurity, 
of his — This appeal is di- 
vided into three parts. The firſt 
part is a re · publication of a treatiſe 
which was barely announced in our 
Regiſter for the year 1997; the prin- 
cipal object of which is the right of 
Britiſh ſubjects to be univerſally 
repreſented in parliament. The 
ſecond and third. parts preſent us 
with a continuation of the autbor's 
. ſor the ſame plan; an 
able and pointed reprobation of the 


borough ſyſtem; and additional 
reaſons to thoſe before given in | 
different publications, for the au- 
thor's favourite meaſure of ating ü 
the nation at large, on the plan of 4 
the ancient militia projected by Al- } 
fred, On theſe interciting ſubjects, a 
major Cartwright's Appeal difplays . 
profundity of liilorical and ie 
tegal reſearch, and preſents to the by 
reader a vaſt collection of valu- pa 
able and important matter, which = 
is. frequently cloathed in animatid * 
and. eloquent language. 
Mr. Dyer's “ Addre(s to the Peo- a 
ple of Great Britain, on the Doc- * 
trine of Libels, and the Office of * 
Juror,“ like the other publications * 
of the author, which have been no- of] 
ticed by us at the times of their ap- 1 
pearance, contains muctygood ſenſe, $ubj 


and many juſt remarks, dictated by 
an honeft freedom of mind, and ge- 
nuine benevolence of heart. It 
does not, however, preſent us with 
any novelty of information of 27, 

umeut, on the ſubjects mentioned 
in the title. One object which the 
author appears to have bad in view 


ould ſit in judgment on Mr. O belt 
Wakefield, under the 2 
cammenced againſt him tor pub i 
ing his Reply to ſome Faris © 


the Biſhop of Laudate Appel, 


— 
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People of Great Britain,” to try 

— gentle man's merits, by ſolemu- 
. impartialily weighing his 
motives his character, as. well 
as the import of the paſſages ſelected 
by his proſecutors. 
Mr. Friend, in his © Principles of 
Taxation,” brings forward a num- 
— — ingenious 1 and 
\ $a variety of hints,which ma 
-- uſeful 18 the financier — 
viſhes to purſue a fair and equitable 
ſyſtem in apportioning the public 
durthe ns. His fundamental princi- 
ple, that all the ſubjects of any Rate 
thould be required to contribute to 
the public ſervice in a juſt propor- 
tion to their means, is as incontro- 
yertible as any axiom in morals. 
With reſpe& to his ſabſequent re- 
marks in the application of this prin- 
ciple, different opinions will be en- 
tertained different politicians; 
but none which can ' impeach the 
patriotic and benevolent deſign of 
the author's labourst Much of what 
Mr. Frend has advanced, isintended 
to how the partial and inequitable 
operation of the income tax,—that 
void ſeſtem of finance, which, by 
ns weight, threatens to cruſh the 
middle claſſes of ſociety. / 

The « Three Eſſays on Taxation 
of Income, with Remarks on the 
late AR of Parliament on that 

udjett, &c.” conſtitute an inge- 
nous and well written production, 
in defence of raiſing all the neceſ- 

ſupplies for goverument within 
each year, and of laying all aſſeſſ- 
ments on income, with an entire 
txclufion of taxation on articles of 
conſumption, But ſurely it would 
"ot be wiſe to relinquiſh a con- 
berable revenue arif ng from many 
"! the latter objects, which da not 
4 under DN os of ne- 
i arti the ſake of a 
Loth that, altbo gh At firſt view 
t appear beautiful and fea- 
krom its ſimplicity, may 
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prove inefficient and dangerous 
when brought to the teſt of experi- 
ment. We think this remark of 
the ter im nce, fom 2 
conviction that the writer before 
us, and all the other advocates for 
an income tax, not excepting the 
miniſter himſelf, have been much 
too ſanguine in their calculations of 
the advantages of ſuch a financial 
meaſure, he author's obſerva- 
tions on the national debt, the 

blic funds, the probable con- 

equences of the law for ſelling the 

land-tax, and on the preſent ſtate 
of agricuſture in Great - Britain, 
c. offer numerous hints which 
deſerve the attention of our po- 
litical economiſts, 

The reverend Mr. -Beeke, in 
his Obſervations on the Pro- 
duce of the Income Tax, and on 
its Proportion to the whole Income 
of Great-Britain,” &c. differs widely 
from the miniſter in his calculation 
of the amount of the real income 
of the country, which he con- 
tends to be much greater than Mr. 
Pitt's ſtatements allowed; while, 
at the ſame time, he diminiſhes that 
= of it which is taxable much 

w the quantum requiſite for 
the vaſt product ex from the 
meaſure which has been adopted. 
In forming his ſtatements, he ap- 
pears to have made uſe of much 


commendable _—_— and to 
have bern influenced ſolely by 
uſeful and patriotic views, We 


leave his readers to decide reſpect - 
ing the accuracy of his data, and 
the juſſueſs of his concluſions, 
From what he lays down as im- 
portant facts, reſpecting the ex- 
tent, wealth, and population, of 
this kingdom, the ſanguine po- 
htician may he in danger of over- 
ting its reſources. 
The Terms of allthe Loans which 
have been raifed for the Public 
det vice within the laſt Fifty Years, 
F . 
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with an Introductory Account of 
the principal Loans prior to that 
Period ; and Obſervations on the 
Rate of Intereſt paid for the Money 
borrowed; by J. J. Grellier,“ is the 
title of a little treatiſe which ap- 
peary to have been drawn up with 
care and accuracy, and will prove 
wſeful to perſons whoſe property 
s veſted in the public funds; as 
well as to bjſtorians, in apprecia- 
ting the comparative financial 
merits of our chancellors of the 
exchequer. | 

In our laſt annual volume, we 
appriſed our readers of the import- 
ance and value of a work en- 
titled, “ The State of the Nation 
with reſpe& to its Public Funded 
Debt, Revenue, and Diſburſement, 
&c.” intwo volumes, taken from the 
Reports of the Select Committee 
of Finance, appointed by the 
Houſe of Commons. During the 
preſent year a third volume of that 
work has been publiſhed; con- 
cerning which jt is ſufficient to re- 


mark, that it poſſeſſes ſimilar re- 


commendations with the two pre- 
ceding, and affords farther ſtrong 
evidence of the great utility of that 
committee of inquiry which fur- 
niſhed materials for it, 

The“ Propoſals for paying off 
the whole of the preſent National 


Debt, and for reducing Taxes im- 


mediately, by Henry Martins 
Bird, eſq.” are diviſible into two 
parts; the firſt relating to that part 
of the national debt which is held 
by Britiſh ſubjects; the ſecond to 
that which is held by foreigners. 
With reſpect to the firſt part, aſter 
a variety of preliminary obſerva- 
tions and ſtatements relating to the 
value of real and perſonal property 
in Great - Britain, chiefly taken 
from preceding calculators, Mr, 
Bird propoſes that © every pro- 
Prietor of landed or perſona] pro- 
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perty ſhall give up a twelfth part 
thereof to the ſigckholder, — 
ſhall make an equal ſacrifice of his 
ſtock.” By ſuch a meaſure, he 
contends, that all that part belong- 
ing to Britiſh ſubjects would be 
diſcharged. The part of the na- 
tional debt which is held by fo. 
reigners he would redeem imme- 
diately, at the current price of 
ſtocks, with a bonus of one per 
cent. on the ſterling amount paid 
off; and for the purpoſe of ſuch 
redemption, he would raiſe a new 
loan. The adoption of theſe pro- 
poſals, he maintains, would create 
a ſaving to the public, in taxes, to 
the amount of nearly fourteen 
millions per annum, and, ulti- 
mately, a benefit to each individual, 
not leſs than equal to a return of 
ten per cent. on the value of the 
ſacrifice made by him. Without 
diſputing the juſtice and accuracy 
either of the aſſumptions, the cal- 
culations, or the concluſions of 
Mr, Bird, we cannot eaſily be 
brought to entertain the opinion, 
that even his “ grand and glorious 
motive” for carrying . his plan into 
execution, that of being enabled to 
proſecute the preſent war with in- 
creaſed vigour, will diſpoſe many 
af our wealthy proprietors to vole 
for his mode of paying off the pub- 
lic debt. i . 
Mr. Pope's « Meaſure productive 
of ſubſtantial Benefit to Govert- 
ment, the Country, the Public 
Funds, and to Bank Stock,” we 
do not conceive to be diſtinguiſi 
by thoſe marks of ſagacity and po- 
licy, that will powerfully recon 
mend it either to public notice, d 
to the ſavourable acceptance of the 
governors, directors, and propri” 
tors, of the Bank of England iq 
whom it is ſubmitted. he ſum 
and ſubſtance of it is contained i 


the propolition following. © 7 


* 
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the bank of England (under the 
ſanction of parliament) advance to 
government, this year, the fum of 
-ten millions, at an intereſt of four 
per cent. and payable in ten inſtal- 
ments, on the ſecurity or credit of 
the general income tax for the en- 
ſuing year 1800—then to be op- 
tional in the bank proprietors to 
extend, or not, the loan to the year 
f 1801—and fo to every ſucceeding 
r year as long as the tax ſhall exiſt.” 
] One probable, if not unavoidable, 
h conſequence of adopting ſuch a 
* meaſure muſt be, an immenſe in- 
» creaſe of the quantity of paper 
te money in circulation; an event 
0 which would not greatly contribute 


N to the ſecurity of public credit. An 
li- extravagant adminiſtration might 
al, derive from it a temporary relief ; 
of hut y_ the fatal conſequences 
he by which it might unexpectedly be 
Jut tollowed, it would not be an eaſy 
cy matter to guard, | 
al- The“ Thoughts on State Lot- 
of teries, &c, by a Young Gentleman,“ 
be preſent to us ten different ſchemes, | 
on, in all of which the excluſion of 
jous {mall prizes is made a fundamental 
into principle. Such a plan, the author 
d 0 thinks, would effectually prevent 
vin the lower claſſes of ſociety from 
nany adventuting; and by that means 
vote remove one of the principal ob- 
pub- Jections to ſuch financial reſources. 
We think, however, that the plan 
ctive would not produce the good in- 
vert tended, unleſs the price of tickets 
ublic vere at the ſame time raiſed ſo 


ip, as that the ſmalleſt legal di- 

— = too coſtly to be 
y ſent princi 

buyers of thoſe 2 But — 
iregulation would prove deſtruc- 
Me of all lotteries, —a cataſtrophe 
which the policy of modern ſtateſ- 
. will ſedulouſly endeavour to 
prevent, votwithſtanding that we 

ould rejoice in it, on account of 
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the good moral effects to which it 
would lead. 
Of the contents of the next ar- 
ticle, its ample title will ſufficiently 
inform our readers. It is, „The 
Report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the Houſe of Commons, 
relative to the Eſtabliſhment, &. 
of a new Police in the Metropolis, 
&c. and the Conviat-Eſtabliſhment: 
containing the Plans propoſed for 
eſtabliſhing a new Office of Police 
and Revenue in the Metropolis. 
Propoſals for a new Mode of em- 
ploying Convicts. Plan of the new 
Building for employing and ſecur- 
ing Convicts. Draft of a Contract 
between the Lords of the Treafury 
and Jeremy Bentham, Eſq. for 
the faid Purpoſe. The Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the ſeven Police Offices, 
their Receipt and Expenditure. 
The Eſtabliſhment, &c. of the 
Police-Oftice, Bow - Street. Toge- 
ther with Obſervations on the 
Syſtem of tranſporting Convicts 
to Botany Bay; the Expence in- 
curred thereby, and the Main- 
tenance of the Colony.” In this 
report, and in the 9" which are 
added in an Appendix, the reader 
will find much curious and inter- 
eſting information, on ſubjects of 
general concern, in an economical 
and in a moral point of view. The 
groſs defects of the preſent ſyſtem 
of police, and the enormous ex- 
pences connected with the preſent 
mode of puniſhment for the cor- 
rection and reformation of erimi- 
nals, ſtrongly ſuggeſt the neceſſity 
of a radical change in this branch 
of the practice of government. On 
the efficacy of one part of the 
change propoſed in the report be» 
fore us, that of eſtabliſhing one 
grand board of police and revenue, 
according to a plan ef which the 
outlines are therein deſcribed, we 
will not attempt to offer any * 
f ve 


* 
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five opinion. But what we con- 
ſider to be a ſtrong preſumptive 
argument in its favour, is the cir- 
cumſtance that it is, in a conſider- 
able degree, the reſult of the ob- 
ſervations and reflections of an in- 
telligent and active magiſtrate, to 
whoſe merits we paid our tribute 
of reſpec. when noticing his trea- 
tiſe „an the Police of the Metro- 
polis, iv our Regiſter for the year 
1796. With reſpect to another 
Part of the change recommended 
in this report, that of adopting Mr. 
Beutham's plan for employing and 
reforming convicts in ſolitary con- 
finement, we have no heſitation in 

iving it our warm approbation. 

he advantages which: have ariſen 
from adopting ſimilar meaſures, in 
different places, and particularly 
in the priſons of Peanſylvania, on 
which we had the opportunity of 
offering ſome remarks in our laſt 
' year's. Regiſter, lead us to form 
very ſanguine hopes of the benefits 
which ſociety may reap from ſuch 
humane eſtabliſhments. 

The © Thoughts on the Means 
of alleviating the Miſeries attend- 
ant u common Proſtitution,“ 
expreſs, in ſtrong terms, the bene- 
volent ſpirit, in which they origi- 
nated; the great unhappineſs of 
that wretched ſtate of life to which 
the author folicits the public atten- 
tion; and the importance, in va- 
rious points of view, of the object 


which he has undertaken to diſcuſs. 


The remedy which he preſcribes 
for the evil lamented, is the-inſtitu- 
tion of a ſociety, for the purpoſe: of 
reſcuing, in every ſtage, unfortu- 
nate females from their diſtreſſing 
ſituation. aud of reſtoring them to 
virtuous habits, and to hſefulneſs 
in the world. Such iuſtitutions, 
conducted umer good regulations, 
are undoubtedly adapted to allevi- 
ate the -miſeries attendant upon 
common proſtitution ; on Which 


% 
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account they merit encouragement 


and ſupport. But we fear that 


ſenſe, benevolence, and public 


their effects are much leſs 
extenſive and permanent than their 
humane friends generally ſuppoſe. 
Be that as it may, the complete 
cure of the evil can only be hoped 
far from a change in the moral 
habits of fociety, in the circum- 


| 
ſtances and principles whence they | 
ſpring, and in the inſtitutions and ; 
_ by which they are regula- ; 
ted, 

Mr. Saunders's © Obferva- l 
tions on the preſent State and Iu- a 
fluence of the Poor Laws, found- " 
ed on Experience; — and a plan th 
propofed for the confideration of PR 
parliaments, by which the affairs ot wi 


the Poor may in future be better 
regulated, &c.“ bear honourable 
teſtimony to the author's good 


ſpirit ; and offer a variety of re. 
marks and hints, which are entitled 
to the reſpectful attention of thoſe 
who laudably employ their time in 
deviſing methods for ameliorating 
the condition of the lower claſſes 
in the community, They are the 
reſult not only of his careful and 
judicious examination of the opi- 
nions of preceding writers upon tie 
ſubject, but of his own experience, 
while diſcharging for two years tbe 
duty of overſcer in a populous 
pariſh in the vicinity of the meu. 
polis. One meaſure which he pro* 
poſes appears to us to promiſe uch 
advantages, that we think it worthy 
of diſtinct notice: viz. the ſcpara - 
tion of the duties of overfecr from 
thoſe of collector, and the paces 
of the parochial funds in the hands 
of a treaſurer. Such an alteration 
af the preſent ſyſtem would wt 
clude the objections which . 

men of reſpectability and 10 

to ſubmit to a pecuniary mie“ 

rather than undertake the 15 

portant office of overſcer, 40 5 x: 


. now generally conſtituted ; and 
would, doubtleſs, tend to prevent 
many of thoſe abuſes of power, and 
dlunders of iguorance and incapa- 
city, of which we hear frequent 
and very general complaints. . 

The“ Account of the Proceed- 
ings of the acting Governors of the 
Houſe of Induſtry in Dublin, for 
Two Years, &c.” offers ſtriking evi- 

| dence of the advantages to be de- 

a rived from the ſuperintendance and 

perſonal exertions of men of weight 

- and information' in managing the 

| concerns of the poor. By the pru- 

dential and humane meaſures which 
the governors adopted, aſtoniſhing 
lavings of expence were effected, 
while the comforts of the poor 
were in no inftance abridged, but, 
on the contrary, conſiderably aug- 
mented and extended. We re- 
commend to our readers the per- 
ulal of their admirable Yegulations; 
and we wifh, with them, tnat many 
imilar inſtitutions may be formed 
iter the model exhibited in the 

Dublin Houſe of Induſtry, of which 
the doors are open to the diſtreſſed 
of every defcription, without certi- 
te or recommendation (children 
not excepted), and all who have 
not been compelled to enter, are 
liſcharged on exprefling a wiſh— 
acts that cannot be too often 
ated.” The words compelled 
o enter, in the above quotation, 
fer to the Gtuation of vagrants 
ind beggars, who are fent by the 
myiſtrates into the houſe, to be 


para* lend there for a term to labour. 

from The « Reports of the Society for 
lacing tering the Condition and in- 
hauch "Haig the Comtorts of the Poor,” 
ration Wl we been increafed during dhe 
d pre- Preſent Year, by the appearance” of 
aduce *)venth, eighth, awd ninth num- 
{ence 5, iatended to form of a 
mult, ſccond volume of theſe economical 


PPS, We have already, in our 


* 
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laſt, and the preceding vear's Re- 
giiters, ſo fully explained the ob- 
jects of this truly benevolent and 
valuable ſociety, and the nature of 
thoſe ſubjefts on which their l- 
bours are employed, that it. is un- 
neceſſary for us to enter into any 
particulars reſpecting the contents 
of the reports before us. Like the 
preceding,” they are well adapted 
to afliſt in diſſeminating ſuch uſe- 
ful and praftical knowledge with 
regard to the poor, and to provide 
that claſs of the community with 
ſuch inducements to exertion and 
good order, as may have a happy 
effect in encouraging and main- 
taining “the prevalence of induſtry, 
prudence, morality, and religion, 
among the great mats of our fellow · 
ſubjects.” 

« Who'll change Old Lamps for 
New?” is the whimſical title, bore 
rowed from the ſtory of Aladdin 
in the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments, of a ferious, and not ill- 
written treatiſe, in the dial 
form ; in which the author is 
chiefly employed m defending the 
payment of tythes, for the ſuppert 
of the clergy, accarding to its pre - 
ſent conſtitution, in oppoſition to 
every propoſed alteration, and, par- 
ticularly, in oppoſition to a plan 
lately ſuggeſted of felling the tythes; 
in the fame manner with the laud- 
tax. On the latter ſuhject his ar- 
guments are moſt forcible and im- 

ant. A corn-rent, in this au- 
thor's judgment, would be the leaſt 


; exceptionable ſubſtitute for tythes, 


were any circamRances to ariſe 
that ſhould render an alteration 
neceſſary, But he deprecates the 
hazard even of ſuch a change; and 
pleads for the contianance of things 
as they are, on the grounds of pre- 
ſcription, and the miſchiefs of in- 
The © Propoſal for reſtoring the 
4 anticnt 
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antient Conſtitution of the Mint, 


fo far as relates to the Expence of 


Coinage, &c. by the Rev. Rogers 


Ruding, B. D.“ has not convinced 
us of the wiſdom or policy of the 
meaſure for which he is an advo- 
cate, The author's arguments for 
enhancing the nominal value, of 
diminiſhing the intrinſic ſtandard, 


of coin; we conſider to be of no 


great moment when placed in op- 
poſition to thoſe of the author of 


Thoughts on a new Coinage of 


Silver,” noticed in our laſt year's 
Regiſter. His work, however, will 
ſupply the reader with fome cu- 
rious and intereſting information 
relative to the ancient hiſtory of the 
mint of this kingdom; and many 
of his ſuggeſtions, in © the Outline 


of a Plan for the Improvement of 


he Money, and ſor increaſing the 
ifficplty of Counterfeiting.“ are 
certainly deſerving of conſidera- 


tion. 


Mr. Tatham's „Political Eco- 


nomy of Inland Navigation, Irri- 


gation, and Drainage, &c.“ conſiſts 


of extracts from preceding writers 


on thoſe ſubjects, interſperſed with 


obſervations and reflections by the 
author; projects for employing the 


ſurplus population, capital, and fi- 


nance, of this country, in forming 
eanals and encouraging inland na- 


vigation in foreign countries, and 


particularly in America 


| lans of 
canals for inſulating London, -en- 


larged from thofe of the late Mr. 


ames Sharp; tracts on wet-docks 
or the port of London, &c. &e. 
Thoſe readers who have not met 
with the treatiſes on inland navi- 
gation, by Meſſrs. Phillips, Fulton, 
and Chapman, and the other publi- 


cations relative to the different 


ſchemes for wet-docks, &c. from 
which Mr. Tatham has borrowed 
with great freedom, will be much 


intereſted and entertained by the 
volume before us, 


general Introduction of uſeful Me- 


Count Rumford's « Propoſals 
for forming by Subſcription, in the 
Metropolis of the Britiſh Empire, a 
Pablic Inſtitution for diffuſing the 
Knowledge and facilitating the 


chanical Inventions and Improve- 


| 
ments, and for teaching, by Courſes | 
of Philoſophical Lectures and Ex- 0 
periments, the Application of Sci- 7 
ence to the cominon Purpoſes of p 
Life,” are w of the character 4 
of the author, as an — cc 
philoſopher and indefatigable phil- 
anthropiſt. For the particulars, we 
- muſt refer to the propoſals them- ve 
felves; We have inſerted their ti- 45 
tle in our Catalogue, in order to Sir 
have an opportunity of congratu- Lo 
lating the public on the founda- Kin 
tion, under an incorporating char- and 
ter from the erown, of ſuch an in- Ben 
ſtitution as the worthy author pro- bc, 
jected; which has met with an the! 
unexpected ſtrength of ſupport, Wil 
highly honourable ts. the ſpirit of 4 Re 
the times, and from which very Cour 
beneficial conſequences may fairly the T 
be expected. We rejoice to learn Prefig 
that it is becoming faſhionable, "ith | 
with people of rank of both ſexes, Period 
to patronife the new eſtabliſh- Lords, 
ment. 5 | | Were 
The « Syllabus, or Abſtract o! s. 
a Syſtem of Political Philofopty, BN "th N, 
Kc. by Robert Acklom Ingran, nd ſub 
B. D.“ we notice in this place, os 00a 
account of a diſſertation prefixed '9 WW rates | 
it, « recommending that the {tud7 WP Cou 
of political economy be encov- alan 
raged in the univerſities, and thit # pon 
courſe of public leckures be de . "por 
vered on that ſubje&.” The dop- "Mie 


tion of ſuch a plan, as an app&® 
dage to the leckkres uſually deliver: 
ed to undergraduates, would form! 
valuable improvement in the pie 
ſent mode of academical _ 
tion, and be particularly uſefu 

pupils deſigned for public life, -” 
the profeſſion of the law. Ma * 


not hope that the ardour which 
prevails for facilitating the acqui- 
ſitioh of every branch of valuable 
ſcience, will induce our univerſities 
to ſlep beyond the limits which the 


practice of our anceſtors Bae 


for elementary tuition? They may 
5 ſafely make ſuch an advance, with- 
. out incurring any hazard of ap- 
proaching towards thoſe modern em - 
f pirical ſyſtems of 18 which 
r only contribute to produc a 


> A 7 Y 
x of intellect; 2 


1 b T4 1 W * 
ye The Law publications of the 
n- year 1799 were, a new edition of 
ti- 4 The Reports of the moſt learned 
to 


Sir Edmund Saunders, 7 5 late 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of 
King's Bench, of ſeveral Pleadi ug 


m- and Caſes in the Court of Kio 
in- Bench in the Reign, of Charles fr 
pro- Kc. with Notes and References to 
an the Pleadings and Caſes, by John 
von, Williams, TRI at Law,“ vol. I.; 
it of Reports o adjudged Caſes in the 
very Contt of Common Pleas, during 
icy de Time Lord Chief Juſtice Willes 
learn preſided” in that Court, together 
1able, with ſome fe) Caſes of the ſame 


15 

Period determined in the Houſe of 
Court of Chancery, and Ex. 

Mequer Chamber, taken from ſhe 

at of s of Lord Chief Juſtice Willes, 


ſophys "ith Notes and References to prior 
agen, and lubſequentDecifioris, by C harles 
ce, 00 ebend, fg. 4 Reports of 
led to 8 argued and determined in 
e ſtud Ty Court of King's Bench, in Mi- 
_ Dale Term 1798; by Charles 
d that # N and E, H. Eaſt," Eſqrs.;“ 
de del en of Caſes argued and de- 
eh mined in the Court of Common 
ape ky > * Michaelmas Teri. 1798, 
Jelivet lh n Beruard Boſanquet. and 
i form? eh opher Puller, Eſqrs.; 4 Re- 
ve pe. i: pe ales argued and ruled at 
educ. ach us, in the Courts of King's 
ſeful fo 8 and Common Pleas, from 
lite, ® n 
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Eater Term, 36 Geo. III. 1 796. to 
Hilary Term, 39 Geo. III. by Iſaac 


'Eſpinaſſe, Eſq.” vol. II.; 4 Re. 


ports of Caſes argued and, deter- 
mined in the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, commencing with the Judg- 
ments of the Rt. Hon, Sir William, 
Scott, Michaelmas Term 1799, by 
Charles Robinſon, ILL. D. Advo- 
cate,” vol. I, ; # Report of me 
Judgment. of the Court of Admi- 
ralty on the Swediſh Convoy,” by 
the ſame author; eee 


ments and ColleQtions, by Francis 
| Hargrave, Efq.” vol. II.] The- 


ſaurus Juridicus, containing Deci- 
ſions o the Cane of Equity upon 
Saits,' and of Parliament upon Pe- 
titions and Appeals, with Reſolu- 
tions of the Barops of the Court of 
Exchequer an Matters of the Reve- 
aue, & F. by Richard Whalley Bridg-. - 
man, Eſq,” vol. I.; „ Ay Abridy- 
ment of the Modern Determinations / 
in- the Courts of Law and Equity, 
being a. Supplement to Viner's 
Abridgment, by ſeveral Gentlemen, 
in the reſpective Branches of the 
Law. Vol. I. Abatement—Bye- | 
Laws; vol. II. Canons Creditor 
and Debtor; * A Digeſted Index” 
to the ſeven Volumes of Term Re- 
ports in the Court of King's Bench, 
(by Durnford aud py containing 
a conciſe Statement of all the Points 


of Law determined in that Court 


from Michaelmas Term, 26 Geo. 
III. 1735, to Trinity 1 38 
Geo, III. 1798, inclifive, with 
Tables of Reference, &c. by T. E. 
Tomlinz, Eſq;;“ the ninth apd 
tenth Volumes of A complete 
Syſtem of Pleading; comprehending - 
the moſt approved Precedents and 
Forms of Practice, &. with an In- 
dex to the principal Work, &c. as 
well as an Index of Refereiice to ill 


the ancient and modern Eytries 

extant, by John Wentworth, 

PRE ol Son St NT: 
* 2j 


* 
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Eſq. ;” © A Collection of Decrees, 


| 4 the Court of Exchequer, in 
yt 


he Cauſes, from the Uſurpa- 
tion to the preſent time, &c. by 
Hutton Wood, one of the fix 
Clerks of the Court of Exchequer,” 
volumes three and four, which 


complete the work; 4 Practical 


Forms, being chiefly deſigned, as 
ah Appendix to the Practice of 
the Court of King's-Bench in per- 


| ſonal Actions, by W. Tidd, Eſq;” 
„„The Solicitor's Inſtructor in Par- 


Hament, concerning Eſtate Bills 
and Incloſure Bills, containing the 


ſtanding Orders of both Houſes of 


Parliament relative thereto, xc. by 
Charles Thomas Ellis;”” a new edi- 


tion, with additions, of „ A Trea- 
tiſe on Equlty, with the Addition 


of Marginal References and Notes, 


by John Fonblanque, Efq,;” in 
two volumes, an improved edition 


oß „The Crown Circuit Com- 
panion, &c. with additional Re- 
ferences to modern Authorities, by 
Thomas Dogherty;“ a new edition, 
reviſed, corre&ed, and greatly en- 


. larged, of A Treatiſe on the 


Law of Mortgages; by John Joſeph 


 Powell,Efq.” in two volumes; anew 


edition, with conſiderable additions 
from printed and manuſcript 
caſes of „ A Treatiſe on the Law 


of Awards, by Stewart Kyd, Eſq ;" 


& A Treatiſe on the Law of Lega- 
cies, by R. S. Deniſon Roper, Efq;” 
+ A Treatiſe on the Law of Bills 
of Exchange, Checks on Bankers, 


Promiſſory Notes, Banker's Caſh 


Notes, and Bank Notes, by Joſeph 


Chitty, Eſq;"” © A Treatiſe on 


Copyholds, by Charles Watkins, 
Eſq. volume II:“ The Caſe 
upon the Will of the late Peter 
Thelluſſon, Eſq. by Francis Veſey, 
jun. Eſq;” An Enquiry into the 
Queſtion, whether the Brother of 


the paternal Grandmother ſhall 


* 


common and fluxionary, and now 


cannot ſay, however, that in its 


were deſirable in a work of 7 
nature. In other reſpects it po 
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ſucceed to the Inheritance of the 
Son, in preference to the Brother 
of the paternal Great Grandmother, 
&c. by Charles Watkins, Efq ;” 
“ The Lord Thanet's Caſe con- 
ſidered, as tothe Queſtion © whether 
the Judgment be fpecific or arbi- 
trary,* with the fulleſt reports of 
the Caſes on the Subject, by W. 
Firth, Eſq;” and “ Obſervations 
on the Office of Conftable, with a 
View to its rg twat in a 
Letter to Patrick Colquhoun, Eſq,” 


Among the few Mathematical 

oductions of the year are © The 

lements of Mathematical Analy- 
fis, with Notes demonſtrative and 
explanatory, and a Synopſis of 
Book V. of Euclid, by Nicholas 
Vilant, A. M. F. R. S. E. and Re- 
gius Profeſſor of Mathematics in 
the Univexſity of St. Andrews.“ 
This work may be conſidered as 
an outline or * Abridgment of pou 
of a comprehenſive $ ſtem of the 
Elements of Mathematical Analyſis, 


almoſt finiſhed,” which we are to 
expect from the ſame hand. From 
the preface · we learn, that it was 
originallyprinted upwards of twenty 
years ago; fince which time it has 
undergone © various alterations 
and material improvements.” We 


preſent ſtate it is ſo perfect a pro- 
duction as the author's abilities 
might, without much additional 
labour, have rendered it. In ths 
remark we chiefly allude to 15 
form and arrangement, which are 
leſs ſyſtematical and regular than 


ſefſes claims to conſiderable ment; 
and particularly on 8 — 
perſpicuity with which the pre 
ciples of the different propoliuon 


! 
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| are laid down, and the legitimacy 
| of the demonſtrations in general. 
By a correction of the above 
mentioned, it would be rendered 


. well adapted to the deſign of the in conſequence of the acquiſition 
r author, which was to afford ſtu- of .freſh information, and new data 
" dents a conciſe and eaſy introduc- from which to compute the argu- 
| tion to algebra. Mr. Vilant's ments, and with the purpoſe of 
. Synopſis of Euclid exhibits an in- giving the whole an appearance of 
ynop | 1 * 
15 genious reduction of the fifth book uniformity, by captain William 
a of that geometrician into the lan- Mudge, F. R. 8. and Mr. Iſaac 
a guage of algebra, : Dalby. The volume before us con- 
* The © Treatiſe'on Spherical Geo- tains the meaſurement of the baſe _ 
metry, containing its fundamental on Hounſlow Heath, in 1784; the 
al Properties, the Doctrine of its Loci, trigonometrical operations in 1787; 
he the maxima and minima of Sphe- and the trigonometrical ſurveys in 
y- rical Lines and Areas, with an Ap- 1791, 1794, 1795, and 1796; \l- 
nd 3 of theſe Elements to a luſtrated with twenty - two well 
of ariety of Problems, by John executed copper- plates. 
las Howard,” is a valuable introduction For the © Reſult of two Series of 
Re to this branch of pure matnematics Experiments towards aſcertaining 
* for ſtudents who are maſters of the the reſpecting Velocity of floatin 
. firſt fix, and the eleventh and Bodies, varying in Form, and Foray 
125 twelfth books of "Euclid. The determining the Form beſt adapted 
aft author's arrangement of his wok to Stability, or poſſeſſing moſt Power 
the 8 judicious and diſtin&; and his of reſiſting the Force of the Wind 
ys demonſtrations, © in general, are to carrying Sail, by Charles Gore, 
now preciſe and perſpicuous. Thoſe Eſq.” we muſt refer our readefs to 
e to mathematicians who are attached to the author's treatiſe, and the accom- 
rom aſtronomical reſearches, will find panying plates, which are neceſſary 
was the burthen of their ſtudies. con- - to its illuſtration. His obſervations 
on iderably lightened by an accurate on the experiments detailed, con- 
it knowledge of this too much neg- vey uſeful hints to the conſtructors 
7 ed doctrine of the ancient geo- of ſhips, and were, doubtleſs, re- 
* metriciauus. cCeived with pleaſure by the Society 
in! | The « Account of the Opera- for the Improvement of Naval 
25 tions carried on for accompliſhing Architecture, to whom they are 
4 _ 2 Trigonometrical Survey of Eng- addreſſed. .  __. 
* land and Wales, from the Com- The ©: Obſervations on the in- 
n 1 mencement, in the Year 1784, to tended Tunnel beneath the River 
= * the end of the Year 1796, begun Thames, ſhowing the many Defecta 
ic 0 under the Direction of the Royal So- in the preſent State of that Projec- 
" 15 Hl. and continued by order of the tion, by Charles Clarke, F. 8. A.” 
en" . nourable Board of Ordnance,” conſiſt of ſevere, not always very 
Se Mobs I. was originally pub- liberal, and ſometimes frivolous 
"the * in different numbers of the ſtrictures of Mr. Dodd's Reports, 
. prin- has oſophical Tranſactions, and with Plans, Sections, c.“ of which 


3 noticed by us under the 


ave years in which the papers 


which compoſe it made their ap- 
pearance. Theſe papers are now 
republiſhing, in a collected form, 
reviſed, corrected, and altered, 


we made favourable mention in 
our laſt year's Regiſter. While per- 
90902 uſing 
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uſing them, we met withremarks on 
the differnce of preſſure on arches, 


according to the different ſolidity of 


the ſurrounding ſoils, which merit 
the conſideration of Mr. Dodd, fo 
far as they relate to the form of the 
projected excavation. o engi- 
neers-we- muſt refer it to decide, 
whether Mr. Dodd's ſcheme of 
4 cylindrical tunnel, or Mr. 
Clarke's propoſal of perpendicular 
ſide walls, ſupporting an arch of 
equilibration, &c. all the circum- 
ſtances of the ſituation conſidered, 
the beſt adapted to the plan in 
queſtion, But we have not met 
with any arguments in Mr. 
Clarke's treatiſe, which tend in the 
leaſt to convince us of the imprac- 
ticability of carrying Mr. Dodd's 
4 eſign into execution; and 
e contemptuous light in which 
that author has attempted to exhibit 
it, is utterly unbecoming a true 
lbver of ſcience, and friend to 
ublic improvements. 
„The Coal Viewer, and En- 
zine Builder's practical Companion, 
by John Curr, of Shetheld,” is tie 
produttion of. an able mechanic, 
who appears to have had much ex- 
perience in the conſtruction of the 
liferent” kinds of works and ma- 
chinery uſed in the conducting of 
coal mines, and whoſe directions 
and calculations promiſe to prove 
of conſiderable uſt” to perſons en · 
ed in ſuch 8 The 
- principal ſubjects on which the 
author enlarges are, the 'convey- 
ance. of coals under ground, with 
- deſcriptions of machines. and rail 
roads conttived* by bimſelf; pro- 
ortions of the different materials 
uſed in conſtruQing fire engines; 
tables of their ſeveral powers and 
expences; tables of rhe quantity and 
weight of coal in a ſtatute acre ; 
and general eſtimates of the ex- 


0 * F 
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pefice of opening collieries. This 
work is illuſtrated by numerous de- 
ſcriptive plates. 
Of the utility and importance of 
next article which' we have ta 
announce, our readers will be able 
to form a judgment from its title, 
and the preliminary notice that it 
has received the approbation and 
fanQion of the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms. It is A practical Book 
of Cuſtoms, with the Exciſe, upon 
all Foreign Articles imported; 
wherein is'exhibited, at one view, 


the conſolidated Cuſtoms and | 
Branches as levied ſince that pe- 
riod ; with the Law which impoſed 8 
them, Date of its Commencement, h 
total - Duty paid, and Drawback | 
now allowed; alſo Duties out- 4 
wards, Bounties and Allowances in 
on Britiſh Goods exported, thoſe 7 
on foreign Fiſheries, the Duties 5 
Coaſtwiſe, the Tonhage and Lon - C 
don - Dock Duties; and every Com- for 
mercial” Alteration and Addition, 40 
to the 17th of October, 1799. i. 
With Tables of Scavage, Baillage, ſeri 
&c. The whole intended to inform " 

aud aſſiſt Commercial Concerns in 0 
zeneral. Publiſhed by Edward the : 
Fines Maſcall, Long Room, Cul- of 
tom-Houſe,” 5a Vol. 
The Marine Pocket Diftionary pa 11 
of the Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, of wh 
and German Languages, with al * 
Englim-Freuch and French-Eng- plates 
lim Index; being a Collection ot befor. 
a' great variety of the uſcful gea ber te 
Terms in the above Idioms, by Th 

Henry Newman ;” in two volumes. and ˖ N 
amo. is a work on which 10 eiphtee 
ſmall degree of labour has been er his Na 
pended, to render it at once 3 fel, Bred 
dant in information, conciſe s - 20d late 
form, and, as far as we are able! don Mil 
judge, idiomatically cortect 1 two plat 
accurate in the reſpective | Bare l 

ei 


i i in'the title. 
guages mentioned in ** 
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every naval officer it muſt prove twenty-three plates, are both of 
an uſeful and very acceptable them works e 8 5g by per- 
preſent, _ ſpicuity and correctneſs, and will 
In military tactics, the moſt im- he found of material uſe to you 
nt publication of the year con- ſoldiers not experienced in Britiſh 
its of * Remarks on Cavalry, by military diſcipline. 1 
the Pruſſian Major - general of The © Inſtructions for the armed 
Huſſars, Warnery, tranſlated from Yeorgaory, by Sir William Young, 
the Original,” This work is in Baronet, a Captain of armed Yeo- 
great eſumation among thoſe mili- manry in the County of Bucks,” 
tary officers, at home and abroad, and © the few Minutes and Obſer- 
who rank high for ſcience in their vations fortheUſe of the Gentlemen 
profeſſion; and has been rendered and Yeomanry, by William Allen, 
iato Engliſh by brigadier-general Adjutant of the Herefordſhire Gen- 
Koehler, of the royal artillery, The tlemen and Yeomanry,” deſerve ts 
obſervations and inſtructions which be recommended as uſeful little 
it preſents to the reader, as will be manuals of ſuch military leſſons, 
ſuppoſed from the celebrity of the and rules of conduct, as belong to 
tranſlator and author, are intereſt- the ſpirit, purpoſe, and practice“. 
ing and important; and are accom- of Britiſh ſoldier- citizens. 
panied by numerous plates, ex- | ihe. 
planatory of the ee poſitions Though of iatereſting works in 
recommended, or illuſtrative ofthe Philoſophy and Medicine the pre - 
various ſpecies of cavalry in dif- ſent year ſeems to be unuſyally 
nt European, African, and wanting, we ſhall, according to our 
Aſiatic nations cuſtom, begin with the Philoſo- 
* The Light Horſe Drill, de- phical Tranſactiong, and with the 
ſcribing the ſeveral Evolutions in a aſtronomical papers in this collec. 
progreſſive Series, from the firſt tion. To have left Mr, Herſchel 
rudiments, to the Manceuvres of in the rear, though his cammunica- 
Squadron, deſigned for the uſe , tions may be in this year leſs nume- 
of the Privates and Officers of the rous and important, would have 
Volunteer Corps of Great-Britain,” been ungrateful for what is paſt, 
part II. completes an uſefil' work, and particularly fo, as wer can al- 
of which part I. was noticed in ready anticipate valuable additions 
our laſt annual volume. The to ſcience, from his labours, in our 
plates which illuſtrate the part next and the following volume.“ 
ore us are twenty-four in num In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
ber. Oe due has only communicated his 
The « Inftry&jons for the Drill, * fourth Catalogue of the compara- 
and the Methods of performing the tive Brightneſs of the Fixed Stars ;” 
"ghteen Manceuvres as ordered for but a moſt valuable and important 
fot Majeſty's Forces, by John Ruſ- work, by this excellent aſtronomer, 
cl. Brevet-captain and Paymaſter, is publiſhed ſeparately, at the ex- 
2 late Adjutant in the Weſt-Lon- pence of the Royal Society, viz, 
* Militia,” illuſtrated b thirty- A Catalogue of the Stars con- 
Ban plates, and the « Review of a tained in the ſecond Volume of the 
2 revs; of Infantry, including the Hiſtoria Cœleſtis, not inſerted in the 
Liiteen Manceuvres, Kc. by Ro- Britiſh Catalogue, with an Index 
* Smirke, junior,” illuſtrated by to point out 24 W 
| 3 03 that 
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that Volume belonging to the Stars 
of the, Britiſh Catalogue,” an im- 
menſe and moſt uſeful labour, Aſt- 
er this, Mr, Kelly's. “ Practical 
Introduction to Spherics and Nau- 
tical Aſtronomy,” though highl 
uſeful as an elementary work, wi 
* Filing; and profeſſor Lax's 
« Method of finding the Latitude 
of a Place by means of two Alti- 
tudes of the Sun, and the Time 
elapſed between the Obſervations,” 
of leſs importance than it really is. 
Mr. Walker's Introduction to 
Aſtronomy” is truly trifling. A 
very excellent paper occurs in the 
Tranſactions of the year, by Mr. 
Vince; it is the Bakerian Lecture 
©« on the unuſual horizontal Refrac« 
tion of the Air, with Remarks on 
the Variations to which the lower 
Parts of the Atmoſphere are ſome- 
times ſubje&,” The uncommon 
reflection is very ſcientifically ex- 
plained, The ſubject of the refran- 
ibility of different rays of light has 
tely been agitated in 2 — 
works, rr than in the Philoſo- 
pPpbical Tranſactions, as we ſhall 
particularly mention in our next 
volume. We can only now, in 
oint of time, notice Mr. Criſp's 
ngenious little tract on the The- 
ory of Viſion, with an Inquiry into 
the Cauſe of the fingle Appearance 
of Objects ſeen with both Eyes;” 
bur, though the arguments are inge- 
nious, we do not think them con- 
cluſive. Count Rumford's paper, 
zin the Tranſations, „ on the 
Weight aſcribed to Heat,” merits, 
like the count's other works, parti- 
cular attention ; and, we may add,. 
that, on the minuteſt examination, 
heat appears deſtitute of weight, 
His © Inſtitution for diffuſing 
Knowledge and facilitating the ge- 
veral Introduction of Mechanical 
Inventions,” is too well known in 
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culties, which, we believe, are now 


I 


this metropolis, as it bas been ſome 
time in train of execution. Me- 
clianical attempts have, however, 
flouriſhed in the preſent year; and, 
among the publications of this 
kind, we muſt mention, with re- 
ſpect, Mr. Dodd's « Reports, with 
Plans and Sections of the propoſed 
dry Tunnel from Graveſend. in 
Kent to Tilbury in Eſſex,” This 
bold undertaking, which will be of 
fingular utility, A met, as may be 
ſuppoſed, with numerous difficul. 


nearly overcome. The other works 
of this kind are, the Mechanic's 
Guide, or a Treatiſe on the Laws 
of Motion, as they relate to 
Wheel-Machines,” by Mr. Big- 
land. Mr. Williamſon's “ Efay 
on the Leyden Vial explained on 
Mechanical Principles,” is con- 
need with this ſubjeR only by 
name, and merits very little atten- 
tlon. 8 

M. de Chemant's © Treatiſe 
on Artificial Teeth,” is connected 
with the ingenious contrivances of 
the mechanic and the chemiſt, 
The conſtruction of the model de 
pends on mechanical principles, 
of peculiar nicety, and the for- 
mation of the teeth, which im. 
tate nature even in apparent 
blemiſhes, is a chemical work. lu 
reality, the teeth are of 8 
well adapted to the deficient part 
the jaw. Mr, Hatchett's © Exper” 
ments and Obſervations on Shell 
and Bone,” in 'the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, explain not only the 
conſtituent parts of the teeth, bit 
of the different bony and ſuel ) 
ſubſtances; and are nearly on 
nected with Mr. Home's artic* 
« on the Teeth of the Elephant 
and the Sus Ethiopicus,“ with M. 
Corſe's 4 Account of the differen 


Species of the Elephants, and — 


- 
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Mode of Dentition,” in the ſame 
volume, This 
'Þryations on the manners, &c. of 
the elephant, communicated to the 
Royal Society, deſerves alſo parti- 
cular commendation. | 
From the elephant we may aſcend 
to man, and muſt particularly no- 
tice Mr. White's excellent little 
treatiſe on * The regular Gradation 
of Man“ in different climates and 
ſituations, ſhowing the gradual 
changes from the E ull to 
that of brutes, and pointing out the 
varieties, which may be almoſt 
ſtyled different ſpecies. The na- 
tural hiſtory of man alſo makes a 
conſiderable part of Mr. Smellie's 
ſecond volume of the . Philoſoph 
of Natural Hiſtory,” which conſ its 
of detached eſſays, rather than of 
one general plan, purſued through 
the whole, and is not à work of 
very conſiderable importance. We 
mult ſtep haſtily downwards in the 
ſcale, to notice Mr. Abbott's two 
moſt ſplendid volumes of The 
Lepidopterous Inſects of Georgia,” 
Tec by the preſident of the 
Annan Society, with an elegance 
and beauty never ſurpaſſed, and 
ſeldom equalled. The reſpiration 
2 the amphibia is explained more 
usfaQorily than before in Dr. 
ownſon's Tracts, which contain a 
variety of information on different 
parts of natural hiſtory, though 
not of very conſiderable import- 
"ce, Spalanzani's Tracts are chiefly 
_ tranflated into French by 
ae and relate to the natural 
ay, chiefly, of microſcopic ani · 
J TY The inteſtinal worms are 
2 at my 7 * and with 
ccuracy, by Dr. Hooper, in 
SS rolume of the Medical 
rs; and his er adds 
Freatly to our 3 of the 
em and: ſtructure of theſe little 
wnak, Marine worms, eaten by 


entleman's ob- 


fiſh, are moſt commonly the canſe 
of the effects attributed to the fiſh 
itſelf, which is uſually ſtyled poi- 
ſonous, as Dr. Thomas has ſhown 
in the ſame collection. Mr. Horn's 


New Treatiſe on Leeches” muſt 


be mentioned in this place, though 
meriting little particular notice. 
Of the more general works of 
natural' hiſtory - we muſt mention 


Dr. Shaw's new K two 


volumes of which have only ap- 
peared, and theſe relate to the qua- 
drupeds; but the work is intended 
to compriſe animals of every kind. 
From what we have ſeen, we think 
he has ſhown great judgement in the 
compilation; and the plates are 
ſpirited and elegant. We ſb4l 
again notice this work, and fear that 
we have now anticipated the publi- 


cations of another year. 


It is remarkable, that in Botany 
we have ſcarcely ſeen any profeſſed 
works, though of the year 1800 we 
ſhall -be able to notice ſeveral im- 
ab ones. Major Velley's “Co- 
ured Figures of Marine Plants, 
found on the South Coaſt of Eng- 
land,” is an accurate and elegant 
work,. which treats alſo of their 
fructification. In the TranſaRions 
is a paper on a fimilar ſubject. 
«The Fœcundation of 1 
by Mr. Knight, and in the fame col - 
lection is the account of a ſubma- 


rine foreſt on the eaſt coaſt of Eng- 


land; for which, though ſcarcely 
connected with the preſent ſubject, 
we ſhall not find a fitter place. We 
muſt look, therefore, for the acceſ- 

fions to our botanical knowled 
in the collections and travels. The 
th volume of the Aſiatic Re- 
earches has furniſhed ſome valuable 
additions to the ſtock ; particularly 
ſome deſcriptions of plants found 
in the Pegu empire, by Dr. Buchan- 
an, who accompanied major Symes; 
04 and 


* 
* 


* 


and an account of the urceola 
elaſtica, à vine wich Furniſhes a 
milky juice that concretes into. ; n 
elaſtic gum, reſerabli1 in all its 
properties the chaoutchouc, Pe. 
roule's Voyage contaips an account 
of ſome new ſpecies, of vegetables: 
and from Mr. Polwhele's new vo- 
lume relating to the natural hiſtory 
of Devonſhire, we might have ex- 
ected ſome additions to botanical 
ſcience, if, on recurring to him for 


— 


that porpoſe, we bad not found 
every expectation diſappointed. 
Songini's Trayels into  Xgypt, 
which have appeared jn an Englif 

dreſs, contain much information 


an the vegetable and animal king- 
dom; while M. de Liancourt's Tra- 
els in America, and M. Faujas de 

t. Fond's Travels through the 
Highlands and Hebrides, are chief- 
ly confined to mineralogical ac- 
counts, which are numerous and 
valuable. Mr. Jameſon's “ Outlines 
of the Mineralogy of the Shetland 
Iſlands and Arran,” is more decid- 
edly connected with the foſſile king- 
dom. Theſe works will again oc- 
Cur : they are only now incidentally 
mentioned, as a part of our preſent 
ſubject. Mr. Kirwan's © Gedlogical 
Eſſays“ form a valuable addition to 
a ſcience, from its abuſes fallen into 
_ diſrepute ; we mean coſmogony. 
But it is only in diſrepute becauſe 
it has been directed by fancy ra- 
ther than obſervation. The mu- 
ſeum of Leiſke, bought by the uni- 
verſity of Dublin, has greatly affiſt- 
ed that gentleman in his reſearches; 
and the catalogue of that muſeum 
by Karſten, publiſhed in two 8vo. 
volumes in this year, owes much of 
their perfection to his attention. 
To Mr. Kirwan we are alſo in- 
debted for à valuable work on the 
« Analyſis of Mineral Waters;“ in 
which he has brought together 
whatever chemiſtry, iu its moſt 
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marks on the medical effect of diffe- 


/ 


improved ſtate, has taught us, Ty 
the 5th volume of the Memoirs of 
the Medical Society, are two paper 
on the Harrowgate and Wrig ef. 
worth waters, by Dr. Sarnen, bio. 
feſſor of chemiſtry in count Rum- 
ford's new Inſtitution. We have 
two Introductions to Courſes of 
Chemiſtry, by Meſſts, Alkins and 
Mr. Henry. The general View of 
the Nature and Ohjects of Che- 
Bünz oy the latter, the title of 
is lecture, deſerves much com- 
. mendation. Another lecturer, Dr, 
Beddoes, has publiſhed a collection, 
entitled ontctbations to Phy- 
fical and Medical 8 
chiefly from tlie Weſt of England.“ 
We ſhall again mention it in a me. 
dical view, but we now ſpeak of 
it as containing ſome crude opi- 
nions on heat and light, by a Mr. 
Davy, uſhered in with great pom 
as a wonderful 3 whic 
the author. has fince wiſely aban- 
doned. It is oply ſingular how 
they could have been for a moment 
adopted. In, the Philoſophical 
TranfaQions we find ſome ineffec- 
tual attempts, by M. Crell, to de- 
compoſe the acid of borax; ſome 
« Experiments? by Mr. Biggin 
« ro determine. the quantity of the 
tanning principle and gallic acid 
in different barks; and a very 
uſeful paper by, Mr. Tennant on 
the © nature of ſome limeſtones, of 
a very inferior quality as manure: 
they contain, it ſeems, a large pro- 
portion of magneſia. . 
Aerial chemiſtry has not made an 
great progreſs during this year 1 
England. In the“ Contributions 
Dr. Beddoes we find” only ſome fe- 


rent airs. Atrial applications, 2 
medicines chieflyowing their effect 
to the nature of the ait which they 
contain, have been numerous at this 


period. We have already alluded 
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acid 7 and 

edicines ; and 

; = — —.— continued 
Dr SE Stem 
can e of the diver the 
5 "We ay liberal 3 
0 * to record 
a very different 


dues 0 the preſent is occa- 
3 Hh a figs acri- 
IX as the inquiry has 


lit of 55 EE has 1 — 


ed; but they are 
5 n 


43 bn nd, thoſe 
1 han been re- 
25 Rox ry reaſon, tos 
e The doſes as origh 

ly dr nee q he uſe of fg 

lous airs, in pulmonary conſum 

tions, 85 fecliaing, as, like 
oY r r EG, they —— 
unſucceſsful : but 
. 
Wes actitious 

Airs,” colle&e 


d all that has 
Tas ra with any cer- 
tiny. Dr. Carmichael Smith has 
rip eau and ſu e by 
own ſugceſs, as well as that of 
on the, utility * nitrous vapour 
Ving contagion in ſhips: 
u this methgd has met with oppo- 
itiop, a and perhaps will not be 
found ultimately uſeful, Mr. Wil- 
mſon's Hints on the Ventilation 
of Army. -hoſpitals and Barracks” 
may furniſh a more uſeful correc- 
of contagion. 
the other remedies recom- 
our account will not be 
ng, The xanthoxylon, as we 
ad in the th volume of the es 
was of the Medical Society, has 
" as an anodyne and an- 
8 Mr. White bas revived 
former recommendations of the 
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willow. back, b luciog an- 
other A broad ap. wil- 


low, as a tonic, Dr. Currje's Re- 
ports on the Effects of Water, cold 
and warm, in Fevers,“ are truly 
valuable, thaugh the . no- 


velty of cold ablutious in evers 


have been formerly employed in 


walignant remittems. In the 


Memoirs of the Medical Society, 
ſpirit of wine is recommended as 


an application to burns. Mr, | 


Sandford's treatiſe on 4 the Medi · 
cinal Effects of Wipe and Spirits“ 
is, however, rather diætetie than 
medicinal. The © Alimentary and 
Medical Synopſis” unites both ob- 
jects, and is a very valuable com- 
E which we unfortunately 
ve yet received only oue volume. 
author, if report ſpeaks true, 

is Dr, Pearſon of Birmingham 
a gentleman to whom we are alſo 


indebted for the Theſaurus Medi- 


caminum, a new edition of “Me · 
dical Preſcriptions” formerly men- 
tioned by us with reſpect. Dr. 
Moſeley's © Treatiſe on Sugar” con- 
tains a good account of what is 
known of this ſingular concrete, 
both as a medicine and a part of 
diet, This ſubſtance, which was 
ſo much the object of Dr. Rollo's 
and Mr. Cruikſhank's diſquiſition, 


in the former author's treatiſe on 


the © Diabetes Mellitus,” is further 
examined in a new edition of his 
work, publiſhed in the preſent 
year; and it has drawn ſome re- 
marks from Dr. Girdleſtone, who 
has noticed a little inaccuracy in one 
of the caſes publiſhed, and added 
an hiſtorical ſketch of the diſeaſe. 
Of the other controverſies we muſt 
notice thoſe of the cow- 
metallic tractors, and the Ceſarean 
ſection. Dr. Pearfon bas publiſhed 
the reſult of his obſervations on the 
cow-pox; and, fron the full diſ- 
cuſſion which it has received, the 


_ been 


x, the 


numerous experiments which have 
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been tried, the prejudices againſt tion, the lymphatic ſwelling of the 
it, prejudices which we have our- leg. The other ſubjects which he 
ſelves felt, are evidently wearing conſiders, with particular ability, 
away. The new diſeaſe is milder, are the croup and the pertuffis : in 
ſafer, and free from infection, ex- the latter recommends ſmall 
cept by contact. Mr. Perkins till - doſes of arſenic; Mr. Kelſon, in 
urges the metallic tractors on our his little 4 Treatiſe of common 
notice; but they have more often Colds" ſeems to conſider them as 
failed than ſucceeded at Copenha- excluſively arifing from miaſmata. 
gen; and Dr. Haygarth, by em- But Dr. Sutton has endeavoured 
ploying ſlate pencils, painted wood, to ſhow, that what we uſually con- 
&. has endeavoured to ſhow, that fider to be the frequent conſequence 
the imagination has a great, if not of neglected colds, viz. pulmo- 
the only ſhare, in the cures. Mr. nary conſumption, originates from 
Perkins has replied with ſome ſuc- diſorders in the bowels. Dr. Bed- 
_ ceſs ; and the new experiments, does, in his treatiſe on this latter 
with the Galvanic battery, may - ſubje&, examines it more popularly; 
probably lead to a farther'elucida- and from an inquiry into the places, 
tion of the real power of the trac- and among the. trades where it is 
tors. The other ſubject of con- moſt prevalent, , or not known, 
troverſy is more unpleafing; it re- traces the origin of phthifis pretty 
lates to the propriety of performing clearly to obſtructed perſpiration 
the. Cæſarian ſection in — from incautious expofure to cold, 
and particularly in an inſtance or too cold dreſs, * Phthifiologia” 
that occurred in the neighbourhood contains an account of the ſame 
of Mancheſter. Mr. Symonds, Mr. diſeaſe and its remedies, in verſe— 
Hull, Mr. Ogden, and the gentle- we mean in rhyme. One other 
men of the Mancheſter Lying-in hoſ- diſorder of the breaſt remains, 
ital, are the parties ; — it has which has been attended to in the 
en conducted, in numerous pam» courſe of this year, by Dr. Parry, 
hlets, withgreatperſonal virulence. the angina pectoris, which he con- 
B a caſe recorded by Mr. Bar-  fiders as a ſpecies of ſyncope, in 
low, in a new collection, entitled conſequence of an oflification of 
Medical Records and Reſezrches, the 'coronary veſſels of the heart, 
from the Papers of a private Me- ſeemingly without ſufficient reaſon. 
dial Aſſociation,“ it appears, that From diſſeQions, Dr. Hamilton has 
the operation has been lately per- publiſhed a new and greatly-enlarg: 
formed with ſucceſs; but, in the ed edition of his © Treatiſe on the 
Mancheſter caſe, though it was in- Hydrophobia,” in two volumes 
diſpenſable, it failed: When rel containing every thing known eg 
feſbonal diſputes end in perſonal the ſubject, ; 
quarrels, it. is not eaſy to decide even An old copy of Dr, Cullen's Cli- 
on the fats which are the princi- nical Lectures of 1765—66, ls 
pal ſubject. Dr. Jackſon's * Can, been publiſhed during this yeh 
tions to Women in a State of Pre- ſeemingly taken with little corre 
ancy,” ate of a milder and more neſs, and printed with leſs. )% 
* kind; and Dr. Ferriar's Dr. Cullen's opinions are always!“ 
new: volume of „Medical Hiſto- luable: and even at that early pe! 
ries” contains an improved mode we ſee the rudiments of a f "ter, 
of treatment in ane of the diſ- afterwards ſo well matured. * 
agrecable conſequences of parturi- led from hence, by an eaſy on 


Dr. Fordyce's Third Diſſertation 
on Fevers, which affords us high 
ſatisfaction. Dr. Fordyce was a pu- 
pil of Dr. Cullen, and ſupports his 
ſyſtem and doctrines in general, 
without being a ſervile copyiſt; in 
many reſpects he is truly original, 
and we have now ſome expectation 
of his completing the work ſo gene- 
rally wiſhed for. A putrid malig- 
nant fever that occurred at War- 
wick is deſcribed, with the treat- 
ment, by Dr. Lipſcombe; but it 
afords nothing that merits remark. 
Dr. Pearſon, of Birmingham, has 
alſo publiſhed a very judicious ac- 
count of „ The Bitious Fevers of 
of 1797-$-9.””- Dr. Gibſon On 
Bilious Diſeaſes, with an Account 
of the Effects of Quaſſy and Na- 
tron,” as well as his Medical Caſes 
of the Uſe of Salivation in Jaun- 
dice and Nitre on Hemorrhage,” 
have appeared in the courſe of the 
ent year, A_ bilious diſeaſe, 
owever, in its worſt form, has 
pan appeared in America, the 
ellow Fever, and we ſhall mention 
the publications on this ſubject as 
they have occurred to us. Mr. An- 
on firſt endeavoured to diſtin- 
tuiſt the uſual autumnal remittent of 
America from the true yellow fever 
or the Weſt Indies, which he called 
toe Bulam fever; and, from the facts 
ud obſervations publiſhed: by the 
College at Philadelphia, it appears to 
de nuly an imported fever. Dr. Ruſh, 
the 4th volume of the Medical 
nv, defends his practice of 
requerit and copious bleedings in 
* diſorder, from experience and 
* theory, In the worſt fevers 
- orders bleeding in proportion to 
| ar malignity: but we know that 
. e liforder raged in America this 
u with violence, and had the re- 
ar dern as ſucceſsful as he pre- 
= it mult have deen generally 
Pted, and the mortality been of 
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courſe leſſened. Some authors, 


.and particularly Dr. Moſeley in his 
Treatiſe on Sugar, thinks it rather 
of a peſtilential nature, and pro- 
poſes active bleeding and purging. 
Of the plague itſelf we have a ju- 
dicions account from Dr, Mertens, 
in an r eg dreſs, and in an ably 
compreſſed form. Some excellent 
obſervations on theſe diſeaſes occur 
in a work publiſhed this year on 
mortal diſeaſes, tranſlated from Dr. 


Ontyd. Of the more general works 


in medicine, we may mention the 
continuation of Dr. Duncans' “ An- 
nals of Medicine;” the new form 
of the Medical Commentaries; an 
elegant little work by Mr. Walker, 


entitled Memoirs of Medicine,“ 


viz. a ſhort hiſtory of the ſcience, 
and a very incomplete“ Medical 
Biography,” by Mr. Hutchinſon; a 
Judicious*Table of Symptoms, and 
ſome valuable popular advice, 
from bat. Parkinſon, entitled“ Me- 
dical Admonitions and Opinions.“ 
Dr. Clarke's . Medicine 
dium” is much too ſhort to be of 
mp —— the publications ar 
u Surgery, the ons are 
few Mer. Sherwen has repub- 
liſhed his © Remarks on the Diſeaſed 
contracted Urinary Bladder.” And 
Mr. ].Foote has publiſhed ſome caſes 
in recommendation of the Veſicæ 
Loturz. Dr, Butter, a tra& on the 
venereal gonorrhæa, which he calls 
the venereal roſe; and Clutterbuck's 
« Remarks on ſome of Mr. John 
Hunter's opinions.“ Mr, Ware has 
deſcribed an operation for the cure 
of fiſtula lachrymalis, conſiderably 
different from the common one; 
and has collected his different trea · 
tiſes on the diſcaſes of the eye. 
Mr. Home's Croonian Lecture, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 
this year, is on the eye, and is 
truly ingenious. He finds the 
retina tranſparent; the ſtructure of 
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the nerves, fibrous; and the f hres 
continued, ſeemingly without any 
pulpy matter interpoſed, In other 
reſpects, anatomy has received no 
very important additions, Mr. 
Bell's „ Syſtem of Piſſections“ is 
continued | 
there are ſome elegant plates pu 
liſhed by Dr. Baillie, in ſucceſſive 
faſciculi, very well executed. In 
"the Philoſophical Tranſactions is 
an account of the diſſection of the 
Child with a double head, deſcribed 
in a former volume, when the 
brains were found fo be diſtin 
ſeparated by a duplicature of the 
dura mater. In pathology there is a 


curious account, by Mr. YO hr in 


the * Records of a Private Medical 
Aſſociation,“ of an obſtruction of 
the thoracic duct, by aſubſtance re- 
ſembling that of ſcrofulous glands; 
nd, in comparative anatomy we 
find, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, the diſſection of ary,jerma- 
hrodite cog, which appeared to 
b only a detective formation: and 


Mr. Home ſeems to think, with 


ſome reaſon, that a real hermaphro- 
dite does not exiſt.] | 7 


The firſt work we have to an- 
nounce among the Hiſtorical publi- 
cations of the year 1 799) is an ! Epi- 
tome ofthe Ancient Hiſtory ok Perkia, 
extracted and tranſlated from the 

ehan Ara, aPerfian Manuſcript, by 
William Ovleley, Eſq.” This epi- 
tome of Perſian annals is an exact, 
and, as far as was conſiſtent with 
the idioms of the Engliſh and Per- 
ſian tongues, literal verſion of the 
firſt chapter, of the ſecond ſection, 
of the Tarikb Jean Ara; containing 
the hiſtory of the kings of Per- 
ſia, before the prevalence of Ma- 
hommedaniſm in that country, 
Conſidered in this point of view, it 
cannot fail of proving highly ac- 
ceptable to oriental icholars, and 


and, in morbid ae ing work, now in preparation, un- 
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to true amtiquaries, Mr. Ouſeley, l 
however, madeſtly ſtates, that ““ it n 
preſeuts itſelf to the public without U 
any aftectation of intrinſic impurt- Cz 
ance, and merely as the herald of Ca 
another” larger and more intereſt. pe 

ce 


der the title of“ Illuſtrations of 
Perfian Hiſtory and Antiquities; cie 
or, an-Attempt to reconcile the an- ant 
cient Hiſtory and Chronology of tio 
Perſia (according to the Date and len 
Traditions preſerved ip Manuſcript; mai 
of that Country) with the Hebrew, hes, 
Greek, and Latin Records.” This the 
ardupus undertaking promiſes to ture 
be ſo fruitfulin'information and en- in tl 
tertainment, that we cannot deny hope 
urſclves the pleaſure of laying be. tigah 
fore our readers, in the words of healt 
the author, an outline of what it i; work 
intended to compriſe. As far 3 into | 
major Ouſeley has been enabled to ing F 
judge from the materials already vario 
collected, the whole will form two * 
large quarto. volumes, ornamented ! Et 
and illaſtrated with maps and views, - the 
plates and rt medals and ab, 
gems, engraved alphabets of a. yo de 
- cient characters, and ſpecimens of 580 
writing, fac ſimilies from miniatures 1 
in manuſcripts, &c. The follow: asf 
ing are the deſigned contents 0f 1 
theſe volumes: 1. An introduc: N. 0 
tory eſſay on the ſtudy of Perſian B r 
hiſtory, and romance. 2. A de. © _ - 
ſcriptive catalogue of the walt Per 15 
ſcripts which have furniſhed mate- 12 : | 
rials. for the work. 3. That 4 Ni, : | 
tion of the Leb al Towarikh whic bo 01 
contains the ancient hiſtory p of Ain 
Perſia, from Caiumuras to Vezde- 3 | 
jerd; given in the original raue * max 
with an Engliſh trantlation on! Rl 1 


oppoſite pages. 4. The lun, 
tions of Perſian hiſtory, &c. 2 
which are collected, from all t 
manuſcripts. above euumerated, 
various traditions and anecoo! 


of each king's reign ; collated 3 


thoſe preſerved in the Old Teſta- 
ment, and in the works of Latin 
and Greek writers; chronologi- 
cal, geographical, and philologi- 
cal obſervations, &c. 5. An 
pendix, conſiſting of ſeveral miſ- 
cellancou? articles, chronological 
tables, extracts from rare and an- 
cient manuſcripts, remarks on the 
antiquities. of Perſepolis; examiua- 
tion of Zend and Pelflavi manu- 
ſcripts, funeral rites, fire-worſhip, 
manichean and Mazdakian here 
fies, archery and horſetaniſflip of 
the Perfians, muſic, paititing, ſculp- 
ture, veſtiges of Hebrew and Greek 
in the Perſian Janguages c.“ We 
hope that the learned and indefa- 
tigable: author will enjoy Hife aud 
health, not only to complete the 
work above mentioned, butto' 
into practice his reſolution of viſit- 
ing Perſia; “ to aſcertain whether 
various ſtupendous and intereſtin 
monuments of antiquity, — 
by Europeans,“ but wich many 
of the moſt ancient and authentic 
of the Perſian hiſtorians allude to 
and deſcribe, as ſtill viſible in their 
days, exiſt at preſent ; and to ſatis- 
ly ſome doubts on the ſubje& of 
= already defcribed'by travel- 
ers,” 


The ſecond volume of Mr. Mau- 
fers * Hiſtory of Hlndoſtan, as 
connected with the other great Em- 
pires of Aſia, during the moſt eatly 
Periods of the WorJd,” like the for- 
mer, which was noticed in our Re- 
vilter for the year 1795, conſiſts of 
"ee parts, divided into a number 
of ſubordinate chapters. Theſe 


chapters are employed in explain 


don relating to the ancient hiſtory. of 
201 during the poſt diluvian ages, 
Uveſted'as much as politble of the 
ph ſical and metaphy ſical chimæras 
\ mpanying them, together with 
"© portant allegorics' on moral 


1 


p- comparifon' of the leading 


ing the events in Sanſcreet. narra- 
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and political ſubjects, with which 
they are intermingled ; in à copious 
illuſtration of the fables of claſſi- 
cal antiquities, and an elaborate 
facts, 
and principal characters, in San- 


ſcreet and claſſical hiſtory; and in 


tracing and accounting. for the 
ſtriking conformity between the 
ancient Mindoo and Scripture re- 
cords. Mr. Maurice's diviſions of 
theſe curivus ſubjects, and the in- 
cidental, learned and ingenious diſ- 


quifitions' which occur in them, - 


are too numerous to be diſtin 

mentioned by us. On the erudi- 

tion, mange acutenefs, and ima - 
nation diſplayed in this work, it 


1s quite unneceſſary fof us to expa- 


tiate after Having already expreſſed 
our opinion of the author's preten- 


. fions, when 1 his former 


volume, and his introductory diſ- 
ſertations on Indian Antiquities, 
Many of the hiſtorical portions of 
the preſerit volume are highly ſpi- 
rited and intereſting, and eviace 
an improved attention in the author 
to the recommendations of perſpi- 
cuity and ſimplicity of ſtyle and 
language. With ſome of his con- 
jectures we have not been entirel 

ſatisfied ; and we were led, while 


examining ſome parts of his theolo-- 


r COmmereny ou the myſtical ex- 
preſſions uſed iu the 
bean and the arguments by which 
e ſupports them, to reſolve his 
concluſions into his attachment to 
the popular ſyſtem of belief. Inde- 
pendehtly, however, of the tinc- 
ture which this bias may have'given 
to his language, and to his fſenti- 
metits, Mr. Maurice has proved 


himſelf in thefe commeiits an able 


advocate for the cauſe of divine re- 
velatlon, in oppoſition to the ſcan- 
dalous inſinuations and ſceptical 


objectious of unbelievers. And, 


on the whole, we have no hefita- 


tion 


indoo le- 
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tion in pronouncing his hiſtory of 
_ Hindoſtan to be a valuable acceſ- 
ſion to our ſtores of uſeful and en- 
tertaining knowledge. 8 

The“ View of the Ruſſian Em- 
pire, during the reign of Catharine 
the Second, and to the Cloſe of 
- the preſent Century, by William 
Tooke, F. R. S. &c.“ in three vo- 
lumes, is a work which cannot fail 
of a favourable reception from the 


Engliſh reader. Of Mr. Tooke's 


qualifications for ſuch an undertak- 
ing, and the peculiar advantages 
which he derived from a long reſi- 
dence in Ruſſia, his intimacy with 
the principal literary characters in 
that country, and his freedom of 
acceſs to the libraries and collec- 
tions of the ſcientific and cecono- 
mical ſocieties at Peterſburg; our 
readers may be able to form ſome 
judgment, from the obſervations 
which accompanied our notice of 
his Life of Catharine II. in our laſt 
year's Regiſter. The work before 
us commences with an advertiſe- 
ment, and introduction; in which 
Mr. Tooke enumerates his ſources 
of information, and gives an inter- 
eſting account of the recent travels 
of ſeveral learned men, undertaken. 
by the command and at the ex- 
penſe of the late empreſs, in order 

to aſcertain the exact features, and 
the real condition, of the various 
countriesand people comprehended 
under her government. The ſub- 


ſtance of their obſervations and re- 


marks is interwoven in our author's 
narrative, Mr, Tooke's volumes 
are divided into twelve books, con- 
ſiſting of numerous ſubdiviſions, of 
the contents of which we have room 
only to inſert the following general 
account, 1, A geographical de- 
ſcription of the Ruſſian empire. 2. 
An hiſtorical view of. the nations 
which conſtitute it. 3. The phy- 


ical ſtate of the inhabitants. 4. The 


ſeveral ranks and claſſes of the ſub- 
jets. 5. The Ruſſian government. 
6. The military and naval forces of 
the empire, 7. The revenues of 
Ruſſia. 8. The imperial colleges, 
and the condition of the ſubjects. 
g The vice-royalties into which 

uſſia is divided. 10. Productive 
induſtry. 11. Manufactures and 
trade. 12. Commerce. On theſe | 
multifarious ſubjectz, the author 
has collected together a vaſt maſs of 
inſtructive and entertaining matter; 
which is, in general, ſelefied with 
proper difcrimination, and arrang- 


ed, in the principal and ſubordinate ti 
parts, with judgment and perſpi. a 
cuity. We hope, however, to find by 
the future impreſſions of this work, th 
which we doubt not the public will th 
repeatedly demand, improved by re, 
the neceſſary addition of a copious an 
index, of 
The 4 Memoirs of the Courts fro 
of Berlin, Dreſden, Warſaw, and the 
Vienna, in the Years 1777, 1778, dif 
and 1779, by N. W. Wraxall, Eſq,” Bir 
in two: volumes, are written, like the 
the author's Tours, in the epiſto- wit! 
lary form. | Beſides curious anec- hear 
dotes and fats relative to many of re 
diſtinguiſhed characters, who were tem 
living when he drew up his Me- Cour 
moirs, and which, motives of dell- Scot] 
cacy prevented him from publiſh- nr 
ing before their deceaſe, he has col Noble 
lected together a variety of authen- 
tic particulars, illuſtrative of me- lone, 
morable public events, the political able 
ſituation of affairs, or the ſtate ot in aſe 


manners in the countries throug" ogy 
which he travelled, which vil refer. 
prove of no ſmall uſe to future Te the 
þitorians of the times. The g0 Yanou: 
vernment, military tranſactions 
and private life of Frederic the de. 
cond, the public and private life0 
the late king of Poland, of Mari 
Thereſa, and of Joſeph the Second 
employed a conſiderable ſhare As 


_ 0 4 * 


Mr. Wraxall's attention and in- 
quiries, and afforded him an op- 
portunity of ſupplying his readers 
with much intereſting information 
and amuſement, which they will 
not meet with in any preceding 
publications. In exhibiting the 
predominant features of the cha- 
raters which he paints, he has often 
been particularly ſucceſsful. Mr. 
Wraxall's ſtyle and language are 
conciſe and perſpicuous; in general 
correct and elegant; and always 


animated and pleaſing. 

i From the 4 Fragments of Scot- 
. tiſh Hiſtory,” by an anonymous 
4 author, the ſtudent who wiſhes to 


become thoroughly acquainted with 
the ſtate and progreſs of ſociety in 
this iſland, at different periods, will 
receive conſiderable. information 
and entertainment. They - conſiſt 


notes which occurred during 

the peruſal of ſome volumes o 
hiſtory ; of the diary of Robert 
irrel, containing an account of 
public incidents which fell 
vithin the author's knowledge, or 
hearſay, from 1532 to 1605; and 
of republications, from ſcarce con- 
temporary pamphlets, of the ac- 
counts of the expeditions into 
Scotland, by the earl of Hertford, 
m 1544, and in 1547, after that 
nobleman had been created duke of 
2omerlet, The three laſt-men- 
tioned articles will be chiefly valu- 
able for the aſſiſtance they afford 
in aſcertaining the exact chrono- 
of the period to which they 
refer. The © deſultory reflectionsꝰ 
—— 75 of extenſive and very 
s reading, not regularly di- 
geſted, as their"title ate} and 
conclences_ 20% abrapecls 2h. 

neſs an neſs, a 

7 more nearly to the 1 
apophthegm than of hiſtoric 
narrative and differtation. They 
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embrace, however, a great diver- 
ſity of topics, under which the au- 
thor has collected together much 
curious and intereſting matter, 
which will amply repay the reader 
for the trouble of peruling themjz 
and they are accompanied by an 
uſeful Appendix, containing, copies 

of ancient charters, grants, letters, 
and other original documents. 

In our Regiſter for thę year 1794 
we announced the appearance of 
Mr. Heron's “ Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, from the earlieſt Times to 
the Fra of the Abolition of the 
hereditary ſuriſdiction of Subjects 
in Scotland, in the Year 1548,” 
vol. I. Since the notice which ue 
took of that work, we underſtand 
that the author. has completed his 
plan by the publication of five ad- 
ditional volumes, which we have 
not ſeen, and which, therefore, we 
muſl leave to the judgment of 
thoſe who have peruſed them. 

During the preſent year Sir Joha 
Sinclair has _— his © Statiſ- 
tical Account of Scotland, drawn 
up from the Communications of 
the Miniſters of the different Pa- 
riſhes,” by the publication of the 
21ſt volume, e 20th volume 
mad? its appearance in the year 
1798, and the fix preceding it at 
different periods after the publica- 
tion of our Reyiſter for the year 
1794, when we laſt called the at- 
tention of our readers to this exten · 
ſive; elaborate, and valuable pro- 
duction. After the opinion whictt 
we have repeatedly expreſſed, of the 
nature and importance of this work, 


it is needleſs to ſtate any thing 


more with reſpect to the volume 
before us, than that it contains ad- 
ditions and corrections of the for- 
mer accounts ſent to the author; 
a general appen4;x; and a copious 
index, divided into three parts; the _ 
firſt containing an enumeration A 


* 


all the ſubjects treated; the ſecond, 
the names of the perſons; and the 
third, the names of the places men- 
tioned in the whole work. | 
The idea of. publiſhing the 
2 of the Union of Scot- 
land and England, ſtating the Cir- 
 curnſtances which brought that 
Event ſorwards' to a Conclufion, 
and the Advantages reſulting from 
it to the Scots, by the Reverend 
Ebenezer Marſhall,” ſeems to have 
been ſuggeſted to the author, by the 
. meaſures lately purſued for the 
purpoſe of bringing about a ſimilar 
union between Great Britain and 
Irtland. To ſuch readers as are 
vinacquainted with the nd 
work of Defoe upon the ſabe, 
and the diſcuſſions of later hiſto- 
rians, particularly thoſe of Dr. So- 
merville, his narrative and remarks 
may convey uſeful information. 
But thoſe who are tolerably conver- 
fant in the labours of our princigal 
hiſtorical and political writers, Mr. , 
Marſhall's treatiſe will not afford 
any new light; neither will it be 
found to recommend itſelf to them 
by the graces of compoſition, 
Mr. Wood's «General View of the 
Hiſtory of Switzerland, with a parti- 
cular Account of the Origin and Ac- 
compliſhment of the late Swiſs Re- 
rolution,” is another work which 
may be peruſed by the leſs- informed 
claſſes of readers with pleaſure” and 
profit, and which appears to have 
en drawn up to gratify the curio- 
ſity and intereſt generally excited 
by the recent ſtate of things in that 
Country, It is divided, as may be 
ſurmiſed from the title, into two 
parts. The firſt part confiſts of a. 
compilation from various Engliſh, 
Su is, and French authorities, and 
contains a brief abſtrat of the 
ancient hiſtory of Switzerland, of 
the Helvetic confederacy, and of 
'.- the late government” of each can- 


tempo 
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ton, which is neither. ibjudiciduy, 
nor, on the whole; ill-written, The 
ſecond part, ieh details the cauſe: 
and circumſtances that produced or 
accompanied the late revolution, is 
leſs ſatisfactory and unexception- 
able. It does not ſufficiently ex- 
plain the grounds of the diſaffec. 
tion of the ihhabitants to their old 
form of government; and it is not 
ſo far unmixed with the leaven of 
y and patty politics, p 
iſe 


that it can'be'entitled to the 


of diſpaſſionate and impartial hiſ- 
tory, We deſpair, indeed, of meet- | 
ing with ſuch a hiſtory, until the | 
angry. ſpirit, occaſioned by the \ 4 i 
pofite views entertained of the prin- p 
ciples and meaſures which have 2 
contributed to bring about the late 1 
changes on the continent, ſhall have de 
ſubſided. 3 th 
The Annals of the French pr 
Revolution, or a Chronological Ac- > 
count of its principal Events, with tif 
a Variety of Anecdotes and Cha: dra 
racters hitherto. unpybliſhed; by fea 
A. F, Bertrand de Mleville, Mi- obſ 
niſter of State: tranſlated by R. C. 105 
Dallas, Eſq.” in four volumes, wil cons 
prove valuable to hiſtorians of the judi 
revolution, on account of the 2d. of t] 
vantages which the author derived deat 
from his public fituation, of being never 
intimately acquainted with the po- bis v. 
litics, views, and plans of, at leaf facts 
the royal and arifiocratical attors Gance 
on the ſcene. The whole work due to 
divided into forty-five chapteib be av 
*he firſt volume contains ſuch 5 eredib] 
detail. the contefts, incidents, ate big 
moſt remarkable public ſpeeches m u 
and addreſſes, from the 3 / and ren 
the diſmiſſion of the archbiſhop 0 baliſty, 
Sens, to that of the fermentation by with 


occaſioned by the diſcuſſion of w 
queſtion of the Veto. The . 
volume preſents us with an * 

count of the various debates " 
national aſſenibly, and of the — 
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of Events, from the period acquitted himſelf with fidelity in 
mentioned to the celebration of the office of tranſlator. . 
the feſtival of the federation; The The © Brief Account of the Sub- 
third volume carries on the anrals verſion of the Papal Government, 
from the federation to the death of 1798, by Richard Duppa,” is a 
Mirabeau; and the fourth, from -very intereſting little work, which 
that critical event to the diſſolution proved the more acceptable to the 
of the conſtituent aſſembly. Pre- * Britiſh public; on account of the 
fixed tothe work is an introduction, ignorance that generally pre- 
containing a ſhort ſketch of the ſuc- vailed among them with regard to 
ceſfive revolutions which have taken the particular facts and occurrences 
place in France ſince the death of of which it has given a narration. 
the king; and ſubjoined to it is an Mr. Duppa was at Rome, for the 
appendix of ſtate papers, and other .purpoſe of proſecuting his ſtudies 
documents. In theſe annals, as as an artiſt, when the death of ge- 
may be expected, a very different neral Duphot ſupplied the Freacti 
view is given of the principal oc- directory with a pretext for revolu ; 
currences during the revolutionary tioniſfing the eccleſiaſtical Rate. In 
career from that which appears in that city he continued after the ar- 
the writings of republicans; as well rival of the French army, and the 
as of the Rate and manceuvres of plantipg of the tree of liberty on 
the different parties, and of the the capitol, © until repeated warn- 
Lear us and - intentions of the ings obliged him to feek for ſafety 
. royaliits and anti-royaliſts, who ſuſ- by retreat; and, from ' motives of 
tained the leading parts in the great prin curioſity alone, procured 
drama. If, as. we conceive, in information, from the moſt authens ' 


by drawing up this view, and in the tic ſources, of the Dee. conduct 
Vi- obſervations and reflections which of the French, and was witneſs to 
0. accompany it, M. de Moleville moſt of their public tranſactions.“ 
will cannot be acquitted of ſtrong pre- The relation which he has given of 
* judices in favour of the old order that conduct, and of thoſe tranſac- 
a 


of things, and againſt; thoſe who tions, is unaffected, conciſe, and per- 
occaſioned its ſubverſion, it would; ſpicuous, and is written with great 
nevertheleſs, be unjuſt to queſtion appearance of truth, with impar= 
dis veracity with reſpect to ſuch tiality, and good temper. It is 4 
taQts as felſ within his gn eogni- valuable record of „facts ſubſer= 
lance, or to deny that attention is vient to general hiſtory,” illuſtrat- 
que to the relation of others, which ed by original papers, afi excellent 
avows to have received from plan of Rome, reduced from Nol- 
credible witnefſes. The diſpaſſion- lis a'map-of the eccleſiaſſical ſtats 
de hiſtorian, by a compariſon of from that of Boſcovich, and othet 
them with the oppofite ſtatements plates. The pervſal of it will at 
and remarks of contemporary an- once excite in the readet's mind, 
naliſtz, will be enabled to ſupply indignation at the invariable rapa- 
m with a more faithful aud accu- city exerciſed by the French, con- 
Wer repreſentation of the events, tempt of the groſs ar 
nd principal characters who ap- cowardice; and abje& ſervility ot 
og in the revolutionary con- the deſcendants from the heroes of 
ets, than has yet been offered to the antiquity, and admiration at the 
Dallas appears to-bave humiliating . | 
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the overthrow of that corrupt eſta- 
bliſhment which, for a long ſeries 
of ages, had deluded and tyranniſed 
over the greateſt part of the Chriſ- 
tian world. 8 3 
The . Narrative of the Depor- 
tation, to Cayenne, of Barthelamy, 
Pichegru, Willot, &c, in — 
uence of the Revolution of the 18th 
ructidor (Sept. 4th, 1796), &c. 
from the French of General Ramel, 
formerly Commandant of the Legiſ- 
lati ve Guard,” will alſo be appealed 
to as a document by future hiſto- 


rians, on account of the celebrity 


of the characters to whom it re- 
lates, and the uncontradited and 
generally acknowledged truth and 
accuracy of the facts and repreſen 
tations which it contains. It will 


aſſiſt in elucidating the events of 


the revolution of the 18th Fructidor, 
which was diſtinguiſhed for op- 
preflive injuſtice and the moſt dar- 
ing violation of principle. But 
what will be found more genera 
- Intereſting, is the account whic 
it gives of the barbarous and un- 
manly treatment ſhown to the ba- 
niſhed perſons, on their journe 
from Paris to Rochfort, during their 
voyage acroſs the Atlantic, and in 
the fort of Sinamary, within the 


government of Cayenne; and of 


the hardſhips and ſufferings ſuſ- 
tained by thoſe ho ſurvived their 
miſeries, while effectuating their 
eſcape from that priſon to Surinam; 
whence they came to England, 
where they experienced a degree of 
humanity and kind attention, which 
they acknowledge in very delicate 
and grateful” terms. The facts re- 
corded in this narrative, likewiſe, 
throw conſiderable light on the ge- 
nefal' character of the deported, 


and of their enemies who had 


* the powers of government 
in France. The manner in which 


— $ N . 
* 


. 
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ſorm than in the Are by con- 


he has compiled from the public 
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it is written, is unaffected, frank, 
and temperate, in a degree that, 
conſidering the peculiarly irritating 
circumſtances in which the author 
and his friends were placed, will 
powerfully call for the praiſe and 
confidence of the reader. 

In our Catalogue of the Foreign 
Literature of the year 1797, we an- 
nounced the publication, in France, 
of a valuable and intereſting hiſto- 
ricaldetail of.“ The Campaigns of 
General * in Italy, in the 
Fourth and Fifth Tears of the French 
Republic (1796 and 1797), by 2 
General Officer.“ During the pre. 
ſent year that work has been tranſ - 
lated into Engliſh, by T. E. Ritchie, 
who has given it a more regular 


ſolidating the public papers, writ- 
ten by different bands; and who 
has alfo. added a well-written nar- 
rative of the operations of the 
French armies on the Rhine, which 


diſpatches of the different generals. 
This work is embelliſhed with 2 
map of the ſeat of war in Italy, and 
a portrait of Bonaparte. 

The Memoir of the Open- 
tions of the. Army of the Pann 
under the Command of Gen 
E a 1799, taken from the 

188. of that Officer,” tranſlated 
from the French, offers ſome cu- 
riqus documents to the public, ex- 
planatory of the cauſes of the di 
aſters which befel the French armic5 
in Germany, in the laſt campaign 
of that diſtinguiſhed commander, 
From the narrative which he 
given, and the 2 N won r 
a 8, it , that his re) 
INE * be attribute 
to a deficiency in his milirary (kl 
or courage, . but to weakneſs 0 
treachery in the government, # 
their ſubordinate agents, * 


1 


ing to his ſtatements, which have 
not been contradicted, the plan of 
operations which he had formed 
was approved, and the directory 
ordered the * to fight, but 
without affor ing them the means 
to inſure victory. With ſixty-ſix 
thouſand Het he was commanded 
td engage an hundred-and-twenty 
thoaſznd ; and his inadequate force 
was rendered ſtill more ineffective, 
by the abuſes and peculations of the 
contractors for the army, appoint- 
ed and patroniſed by Scherer, the 
miniſter at war. The proofs which 
he has brought” forward of theſe 
facts appear to us to © give a tri- 
umphant anſwer to the falſe aſſer- 
tions” of tlie directory, intended 
io repreſent the general to be ſolely 
culpable for the defeats ſuſtained by 


narrated with the unvarniſhed 
— 2 and bluntneſs of an old 


ier. | 
The“ Hiſtory of the Campaigns 


Rymnikſky, Field-Marſhal-General 
in the Service of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty the Emperor of all the Ruſſias, 
tranſlated from the German of Fre- 
deric Anthing,” in 2 volumes, has 
deen publiſhed in the French as 
well as Engliſh language. Of the 
authenticity of this work we are 
enabled to form little judgment 
beyond what can be gathered” from 
us correſpondence with the ac- 
counts which the Ruſſian govern- 
ment has from time to time per- 
mitted to tranſpire, of the move- 
ments of its armies to carry into 
execution its gigantic projects of 
conqueſt and agyrandiſement, and 
— — horrible relations which 
pro ted throughout 

Europe, by vilneſtes to the bloody 
ondurs which Suworow acquired 

* Oerazkow, Iſonel, and Ml. fated 
Vatſaw. In his mizitary exploits 


- 


the republican armies, and are 


of Count Alexander Suworow 


* 


\ 
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and reputation few characters of 
modern times have equalled that 
Fuel. and ſtill fewer in the pro- 
igal expenditure of human vic - 
tims, by which he earned his lau- 
rels. To thoſe who are curious to 
trace the ſteps by which he gra- 
dually arrived- at the ſummit of 
his glory, and who can accord 


with the author in the warm pane - 


gyrics which he- beſtows on the 
actions of his hero, and on his em- 
ployers, theſe volumes will afford 
much gratification, Prefixed to 
them is a preliminary ſketch of the 


uworow ; in which we were not a 
ttle ſurpriſed at finding him de- 
ſcribed to be “ fincerely religious, 
not from enthuſiaſm, but from prin- 


fare life and character of general 


ciple,“ and embracing the oppor- 


tunity, when circumſtances allow 


him, on Sundays and holydays, to 


« deliver lectures on ſubjects o 
piety to thoſe whom duty calls to 
an attendance upon him.?“ 
The “ Inveſtigation into our 
preſent received Chronology,” by 
an author who figns himſelf “ 
Friend of Truth,“ is intended“ to 
point out and prove ſeveral eſſen - 
tial errors, 'of very conſiderable 
magnitude, contained in the period 
of time comprehended between the 
birth of Abram and the birth of 
Chriſt; inſomuch, tbat although it 
is over-reckoned materially, in two 
inſtances, yet, upon the whole, it 


is evidently under-reckoned, as 


much as 115 years, viz, that Chriſt 
was born in the year 4119, and not 
in the year 4004.” In eſtabliſhing 
his proof of theſe errors, the au- 
thor lays down a ſeties of propoſi- 


tions, which he ſupports by og 
p- 


ments, chiefly founded on the ſ 
poſed infallibility. of the dates o 
the Hebrew Scriptures, as they ſtand. 
in our preſent copies There ate 
few modern chronologers, bow. 
22 ever, 


, 
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ever, who will grant to the author 
his requiſite data, without which 
his concluſions muſt be inadmiſ. 
EE | 
The Royal Tribes of Wales, 
by Philip Yorke, Efq.” is a ſenſible 
and well-written work, in which 
chronology, genealogy, and bio- 
grapby, are judiciouſſy blended to- 
ether, ſo as contribute to the in- 
Talon and entertainment of the 
reader. To the inhabitants of the 
principality, who are more parti- 
cularly intereſted in its hiſtory and 
antiquities, Mr.Yorke's labours will 
prove chiefly acceptable; while 
they will afford gratification to 
every Engliſhman, who wiſhes to 
obtain ſuch ecu information 
as the libraries of the curious and 
choice MSS. only can ſupply, re- 
ſpeRing the prejudices, actions, and 
8 of leading men, among 
e aborigines of this iſland. One 
article, which will engage the at- 
tention of ſuch perſons, is the ge- 
nealogy of his preſent 5 
George III. which is clearly traced 
up to Cadwalader, the laſt king of 
the Britons; and from which may 
be ſhown that “ he is right heir, in 
Hneal ſucceſſion, to the Britiſh, 
 Cambro-Britiſh, Anglo-Saxon, An- 
A. Engliſh, and Scotiſh 
ings.” This work is embellifhed 
with ſeveral elegant engravings of 
- Uluſtrious perfons who were natives 
of Wales. OY: 


In enumerating the Biographical 
publications of the year 1799, we 
mall pay our firſt attention to ſach 
as are of a collective form, At the 
head of theſe we find a ſpecimen 
of a new undertaking in this pleaſ- 
ing and popular line of writing, 
entitled“ General Biography, or 
Lives, Critical and Hiſtorical, of 
the moſt eminent Perſons of all 
. Ages, Countries, Conditions, and 


* J Y +. 


the late 
LL. D.“ vol. I. With the literary 


Profeſſions, arranged according to 
alphabetical Order; . chiefly com- 
poſed by John Aikjn, M. D. and 
ev. William Enfield, 


abilities of the authors, and their 
qualifications for engaging in ſuch 
a work, the public have been made 


too well acquainted, by their va- 


rious. productions, to render it ne- 
ceſſary for us to ſay any thing on 
thoſe toPics. | In the preface to the 
volume before us they explain the 
plan which they have followed 
with reſpe& to ſelection, compaſs, 
and arrangement, which is highly 
deſerving of attention, on account 
of the judgment diſplayed in it, and 
the preciſe and clear view that it 
affords of the juſt and proper prin- 
ciples on which the authors found 
their pretenſions to public favour. 
We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to unfold them. For 
their materials, they acknowledge 


that they have, in general, been 


indebted to the reſearches of for- 
mer hiſtorians and biographers.— 
« But,” ſay they, in melting 
down the fubftange of different 
narrations into one, in proportion- 
ing the ſeveral parts, in marking 
out the characteriſtic features of the 
rtrait, and in deducing ſuitable 
eſſons and examples of human life, 
we have freely exerciſed our own 
judgment, and have aſpired, at leaſh 
to the rank of original writers. 
We add, that the diſpaſſionate reader 
will not diſpute their claim to that 
character. Their labours ſatisfaQtor- 
ly eſtabliſh their claims to an active 
foirit of reſearch in acquiring infoc- 
mation; proper diſcriminationin 
ſelection and appreciation of ſuc 
facts and circumſtances in the lives 
particularly of perſons of real — 
nence, as fully agſwer # the 0 
ing biographical queſtions, W 
was be? What did he?“ to an — 
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form liberality and candour in the 
reflections and remarks which oc- 
cur in them, and to thoſe recom- 
mendations of compoſition and 
language, which were to be expect. 
td in the productions of writers of 
fuch eſtabliſhed reputation. ge- 
fides the references to authorities 
occaſionally given in the ſubſtance 
of articles, at the end of every one 
are printed, in italics, the names of 
all the authors who have been con- 
ſulted in compiling the narrative. 
But it is to be underſtood, that, in 
general, the authors have derived 
from theſe ſources the matter of 
fact alone, not the ſentiments and 
reſlections. The lamented death 
of Dr. Enfield has obliged Dr. Ai- 
kin to aſſociate with himſelf other 
coadjutors in this undertaking, 
of ſimilar principles and a like 
it ; 


The next work which we have 
to announce is entitled “ Biogra- 
phia Medica, or Hiſtorical and 
Critical Memoirs of the Lives and 
Writings of the moſt eminent Me: 
dical Characters that Have exiſted 
from the earlieſt Accounts of Time 

to the preſent Period, with a Cata- 
logue of their Literary Productions, 
by Benjamin Hutchinſon,” in 2 vo- 
lumes, This work conſiſts chiefly of 
abridgment, and in many inſtances 
2 verbal copy, from prior publica- 
tions, icularly ' Mangetus, Le 
Clerc, Freind, Dr. Aikin, the Bio- 
aphia , Britannica, the General 
phical Dictionary, and the 
accounts prefixed to the works 
different medical men. Some of 
the articles have been drawn up 
ivate communications, and 
contain intereſting information and 
remarks, well arranged and pleaſ- 
ingly written; but we have not 
much praiſe to beſtow on the work 
a A Whole. From the haſte in 
vhich it was evidently compiled, 


2 


83 
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reader for the trouble of 
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ſeveral names have been 2 | 

which ought to have found a pl 
in a publication with' the title of 
that before us. With reſpe& to 
thoſe that are admitted, likewiſe, 
in point of information it is fre- 
quently too meagre and ſcanty, and, 
in point of compoſition, unequal 
and ſometimes negligent to a very 
blameable degree. We cenſure 
this author the more freely, becauſe 
his work affords evidence of his 
ability, with proper care and atten- 
tion, to have produced a much 
more valuable and ſatisfactory per- 
formance. A 3 
The two volumes entitted & Bio- 
graphiana, by the Compiler of Anec- 
dotes of Diſtiſguiſhed Perſonages,” 
of which the different volumes 
have been noticed by us in the or- 
der of their appearance, may pro- 
perly be conſidered as a continuation 
of that amuſing and inſtructive 
compilation. Beſides curious ex- 
tracts and entertaining anecdotes, 
collected from ſcarce books an 
perſonal inquiries, the volumes be- 
fore us contain many original arti» 
cles, either drawn up by the com- 
raja from documents with which 
e was furniſhed by his friends, of 
preſented. to him in the form in 
which they appear in this collec» 
tion, that will abundantly repay the 
peruſing 
them, The indefatigable and wor- 
thy collector of theſe Biographiana, 
Mr, William Seward, to the great 
regret of his numerous friends, ſoon 
after their publication paid the laſt 
debt of nature. Fo © 

The object of Mr, Adolphus, in 

his „Biographical Memoirs of the 
French Revolution,“ in 2 vols. is 
to ſketch the lives of the principal 
actors in the French revolution, and 
to trace the influence of individualg 
in producing events which have 
filed the world with aſtoniſhment, 
P3 and 
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and for which hiſtorical r 
alſo “ to 


tion, combination, 
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are ſought in vain,” and 
ſketch. the. nature, ſpirit, and ten- 
dency of thoſe principles which 
contributed to the ſucceſs of ſan- 
guine Innovators who, under a 

etence of meliorating the condis 


ion of mankind, meditated the 
ſubverſion of ſocial order.” While 
Proſecuting his plan, he has diſ- 
played a conſiderable ſhare of dili- 
gence. in the collection of facts, 
and much ingenuity in ſuch an ap- 
cee of them as favouged his 
intention of holding out the revo- 
lution in France, and the moſt con- 
ſpicuous characters who have con- 
tributed to its riſe and progreſs, in 
an odious, light. By in his ſelec- 
and compariſon, 

of the different accounts which 
have reached us of that event, in 
his judgment of the motives of the 
various parties, in his reflections, 
deductions, and language, he ap- 
pears rather in the character of a 
zealous political Fu than that 
of an 1 iſtorian and un- 

| biaſed diſpaſſionate biographer, 


The principal characters which be 


has undertaken to delineate, exclu- 
five of the unfortunate Louis XVI, 
d his family, are thoſe of Bailly, 
Briflot, Chabot, Clootz, Danton, 
d'Eglantine, the marquis de Favras, 
Hebert, Henriot, Lepelletier de St. 
Fargeau, Manuel, Marat, count 
Mirabeau, Necker, the duke of 
Orléans, Paine, Petion, and Robeſ- 
pierre. | ad 
The“ Biographical Anecdotes 
of the Founders of the late Iriſn 
Rebellion, including Memoirs of 
the moſt conſpicuous Perſons con- 
cerned in that foul aud ſanguinary 
Conſpiracy,” are ſtated in the title 
Page to have been “ impartially 
ritten, by a candid obſerver.” 


The aythor's candour, however, 


the title of « Biographical Memoirs 


Deſmoulins, Dumouriez, Fabre 


will be called in queſtion by readers 
equally loyal with himſelf; and the 
information, which his haſtily and 
ill-written pages convey, is neither 
ſufficiently important, nor intereſt- 
ing, to engage more than ſlight and 


temporary notice, 


e Sketches of Iriſh Political 
Characters of the preſent Day, 
ſhowing the Parts they reſpectively 
take in the Queſtion of Union, 
what Places they hold, their Cha- 
raters as Speakers, &c. xc.“ are 
written with greater pretenſions to 
talents and intelligencethanthe laſt- 
mentioned publication. The au- 
thor, likewiſe, appears leſs under 
the influence of party prepoſſeſſions 
than theſelf-named candid obſerver, 
while detailing ſuch memoirs and 
anecdotes of diſtinguiſhed Iriſh cha · 
raters, in and out of parliament, 
as will prove gratifying to general 
curioſity, - | _ 

The « Public Characters of the 
year 1799—1800,” conſtitute the 
ſecond volume of a work announce 
ed in our laſt year's Regiſter, under 
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of eighty living public Character, 
&c.“ The preſent volume con- 
tains memoirs of forty · ſeven public 
or literary men, who are held up to 
notice either by the ſtations which 
they fill, or the productions which 
they have committed to the judg · 
ment of the world, As to the 
manner of its execution, it is ſut- 
ficient to obſerve, that what wn 
ſtated by us reſpecting the merits 
of the Biographical Memoirs, 
8 to the continuation nov 
ore us. 4; 
« City Biography, containing 
Anecdotes and Memoirs of tht 
Riſe, Progreſs, Situation, and Chis 
raters of the Aldermen and 
conſpicuous Perſonages of the Cote 
poration and City of London, 4 


en; 7 hich 
the yu of a e 


exriofity may have Induced many 
citizens of that extenſive metra- 
polis to peruſe; but from which 
their ftock of knowledge and in- 
formation reſpecting their neigh- 
dours cannot have derived any va» 


luable acceflion, 


From the „ Hiſtorical and Phi- 
loſophical Memoirs of Pius VI. 
and his Papacy, down to his Re- 
treat into Tuſcany, tranſlated from 
the French,” in 2 vols. we have 
received much deſirable informa- 
tion, combined with a propor- 
tionate ſhare of entertainment, ' A 


* 
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account of Pius's celebrated at. 
tempt to drain the Pontine marſhes; 
which was to a couſiderable degree; 
though not completely, ſucceſsful, 
and which will be conſidered by 
\ poſterity as a highly meritorious 
and patnotic undertaking. The 
tranflator of theſe memoirs appears 


to have 9 his taſk with 
fidelity to the ſpirit of the ori- 


inal. 

In the “ Anecdotes of George 
Frederick Handel, aud of John 
Cbriſtopher Smith,” we have met 
with little that is new, relative to 


1 


faithful account of the reign of the former, worthy of ny added 


that pope cannot but prove gene- 
rally — — . of .the 
ſtriking concatenation of circum- 
ſtances preſented in it, that contri- 
buted to give the laſt fatal blow to 
the temporal power of the biſho 

of Rome, and to render, their di- 

nity no longer an object of envy. 


us appears to have drawn his mate- 
rials from authentic ſources, and to 
have been intimately acquainted 
with the moſt ſecret incidents and 
intrigues of the times: he, like- 
wiſe, 2Fords evidence, in his nar- 
rative and reſlections, of being go- 
verned by a commendable ſpirit of 
impartiality and candour. His work 
15 divided into thirty-two chapters; 
in which, befides curious details 
relative to the pyblic-and private 
life of the ſovereign pontif, the 
reader will meet with a variety of 
intereſting particulars concerning 
the ſtate, adminiſtration, and policy 
of the late papal government; its 
connection and diſputes with dif- 
nt European courts, and, in 
Fee, with thoſe of Vienna, 
lorence, and Naples; the prediſ- 
poſing and immediate cauſes of its 
wutall, and the - revolution of 
dme. In theſe volumes, likewiſe, 


vill be found a full and ſatisfactory 


he author of the memoirs before 


to the particulars ia Dr. Burney's 
ſketch prefixed to his account of the 
commemoratien of Handel. Mr, 
Smith was the fon of John Chris- 
topher Schmidt, the copyiſt, ftew- 
ard, and companion of Handel. He 
was, likewiſe, the ſcholar of that 
reat maſter, his ſucceſſor. in con- 
ductiag the oratorios, and a reſpe&- 
able though not popular compoſer. 
Such particulars concerning him 
as are moſt intereſting, either in re- 
lation to his character and man- 
ners, or his connection with the 
muſical world, are collected 
ther in this treatiſe, and now firſt 
publiſhed, for the benefit of ſome 
of his relations. © Subjoined to the 
anecdotes are ſelect pieces of muſic, - 
compoſed by Mr. Smith, which are 
well ſpoken of by better, judges of 
ſuch productions than we profeſs 
— to be. | 
The 4 Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Comber, , 
D. D. ſometime Dean of Durham, 
c.“ have been compiled from the 
original many{cripteoof that learned 
and reſpectable clergyman, by his 
great grandſon, Thomas Comber, 
A. B. Dr. Comber was diftinguifh- 
ed, among the writers of the laſt 
century, as an able and ſtrenuous 
advocate for the doctrines, liturgy, 
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and diſcipline of our eſtabliſhed 
church, and was a' frequent cor. 
reſpondent with Tillotſon, Sharp, 
Burnet, Hicks, Cave, Lake, and 
other eminent contemporary di- 
vines. In the work before us, a 
minute getail is given of the cir- 
cumſtances-of his life, of his vari- 
ous promotions, and of thoſe com- 
mendable traits of character that 
ſerve to conſecrate his memory, 
which reflects honour on the au- 
thor's pions reſpe& for his worthy 
anceſtor, if, from the manner of 
its execution, it may not be thought 
to entitle him to @ high rank among 
judicious and elegant biographers. 
In this work, likewiſe, a laborious 
and nat uncandid view is given of 
Dr. Comber's various productions, 
as well printed as manuſcripts, and 
a ſhort account of his literary cor- 
reſpondence, which embraces ma- 
By curiqus particulars relative to 
the period in which he lived. 
The Memoirs of the Life of 


Charles Macklin, Eſq. principally 


compiled from his own Papers and 
— by James Thomas 
Kirkman, of the Honourable So- 
ciety of Lincoln's Inn,“ in 2 vols. 
preſent” us with a much greater 
variety of intereſting and enter- 
. taining anecdotes of that theatrical 
veteran; and more minute informa- 
— reſpecti 8 the circumſtances of 
is private life, than have appeared 
in the different preceding publi- 
gations which have profeſſed to 
contain his biography. They will 
. alſo contribute to tHrow conſider- 
able light an the hiſtory af the 
Kage for the greateſt part of a cen- 
tury, and on the character and me- 
rits of ſeyeral contemporary actors 
during the uncommonly long 
5 in which their hero flouriſhed, 
The author, however, is too pro- 
fe" and ynqualified in applying 


- the language” of panegyrie to the od ſtatements, the objec of 5) 


” 


inſertion of unneceſſary or irrela- 
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ſubject of "his memoirs, and too 
much prejudiced againſt ſome emi 
nent 'performers, who were the ob- 
jects of Mr. Macklin's jealouſy and 
ſpleen, to be entitled to the praiſe 
of candour and - impartiality. His 
work, likewiſe, is rendered tedi- 
ouſly prolix by repetition, and the 


tive matter; and the arrangement 
of the whole is eſſentially defective 
with reſpe& to order and perſpi · 
eu. „ | 

The „ Memoirs of Colonel Ed. 
ward Marcus Deſpard, by James 
Bannantine, his Secretary when 
King's Superintendant at Hondu- 
ras,” afford ſufficient evidence of 
the important ſervices which that 
——— formerly rendered to his 

ing and country, of the acknow - 
ledgments from men in power, 
that % they were not forgotten, and 
would receive their reward,” and 
of the hardſhips attending his fruit 
lefs and unſucceſsful attempts, for 
nearly eight years, to get his ac 
counts with government ſetiſed. 
But they afford no infight into the 
cauſes of his arreſt under the ſu- 
ſpenſion of the habeas-corpus at, 


[>] 
( 


of H. 


and his detention in cloſe confive- and | 
ment, without having any ſpecific the 8 
charge preferred againſt him. In by J. 

time, it is to be preſumed, the my. Bryan 
ſtery in which his fate, and that af this tr 
many other. ſtate priſoners 15 l. ciſm, 

volved, will be explained; and ve not ap 
ſhall be able to judge with great pointz 

certainty concerning their merits d and hig 
demerits, and thoſe of their pro wife, ff 
ſecutors, than at the preſent 0 of cane 
ment. | tieiſms 
be laſt article which we har! cannot 
to inſert in our biographical lion: a, 
contains an extraordinary sccoun either h 
of an extraordinary character. a Of his re 
known at the bar of the Old 0 'O)an 1 
ley: but, if we are to — to recor 


* 


emſeration in · fome. of thoſe. cir- 
cumſtances which expoſed him to 
criminal proſecutions, It is * The 
Life of Major J. G. Semple Liſle, 
containing a faithful Narrative of 
his alternate Viciſhtudes of Splen- 
dour and Misfortune, written by 
Himſelf.” “' With reſpect to the 
authenticity of ſome parts of the 
author's relation, thoſe particularly 
teſpecting his tranſactions in fo- 
reign courts and foreign armies, 
and the confidence placed in him 
by the moſt potent princes in the 
world,” his readers muſt form 
their own judgment from the teſti- 
mony which he lays before them. 
His account of bis adventures in 
Brazil, which wears the appearance 
of truth, and his obſervations on 
the country, the character, cuſ- 
toms, and manners of the inha- 
bitants, & c. are intereſting and 
amuſing, as are, likewiſe, many of 
the anecdotes interſperſed through - 
out the whole of his work, | 


Under the head of Antiquities 
and Topography we find . Some 


of Homer, and of the ancient Poets 
and Hiſtorians, who have recorded 


8. Morritt, Eſq, by Jacob 
Bryant.” A conſiderable A of 
this treatiſe conſiſts of verbal criti- 
eiſm, and trivial debate, which do 
not appear to us to affect the grand 
points at iſſue between our author 
and his opponent. It contains, like-- 
wiſe, frequent complaints of a want 
of candour in Mr. Morritt's criti- 
tieiſms and remarks, for which we 
No perceive any juſt. founda- 
on: and ſuch infiuuations againſt 
_ his veracity, or the induſtry 
dis reſearches on the ſcene of the 
2 war, as we know not how 
the Gy cle with the liberality of 


Obſervations upon the Vindication 


the Siege and Fall of Troy, written 
J. K. „ Ale by. 


his work is the reſult only 
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after truth. We are ſorry that 


this controverſy ſhould have dege - 


nerated into a war of words, and a. 


provocation to acrimonious 2 
pris altercation ; and fincere- 
x Hogs that we ſhall hear no more 
0 it, : * 

6 Iter Britanniarum, or that 
Part of the Itinerary of Antoninus 
which relates to Britain, with a new 
Comment; by the Reverend Thomas 
Reynolds, A, M.“ is a work in 
which the author has employed 
much learned labour, and ingeni- 
ous conjecture, with the deſign of 
elucidating a valuable n of 
claffical antiquity, which our moſt 
222 and able commentators 

ve not left unincumbered with 
difficultics and obſcurities. In pur - 
ſuance of his plan, he avails bim - 


ſelf of the labours of his predeceſ-- 
ſors, from Talbot, who wrote ian 
the reign of Henry VIII. to our 


modern Whitaker; and of the light 


afforded by the Roman antiquities | 


diſcovered in different parts of this 
country during the preſent century 
and of the — 3+ reads, travel - 
liagdictionaries, and improved maps, 
which late years have produced. 
We will not venture to aſſert that, 
with theſe helps, he has brought 


forward an opus palmarium, com- 
pletely and ſatisfactorily illuſtrative. 


of the Roman itinerary, and ſuper» 
ceding the neceſſity of farther in · 
veſtigations; neither will we ſay 
that, in the whole of his rea ſon · 
ings, he appears entirely free from 
ſuch embarraſſments as are removey 
able by the different hypotheſes of 


ſome contemporary writers. We 


think him entitled to much praiſe, 
however, for the jaduftry which hg 
diſcovers, and for the candour with 
which he freely acknowledges that 
« cloy 
ſet labour,” and that the interpre 


tation for which he ſometimes con. 
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tends has only a great probability, 
but does not appear poſitively con- 


cluſive.“ 


Ia this department of our Regi- 
ſter we have been accuſtomed to in- 
troduce our notice of the different 
volumes of the / Aſiatic Reſearch. 
es,“ on account of the conhexion 
of their principal contents with the 
ſtudy ofthe hiſtoryand antiquities of 
Afia, During the preſent. year the 
fifth volume of that valuable work 


| has beenreceived, and re - printed in 


this country, in continuation of. 
that ſeries of “ Diſſertations and 
M.iſcellaneous Pieces, &c.“ ſelected 
from the Bengal Tranſactions, and 
announced by us in the order of their 
appearance. In the volume before 
us will be found ſeveral ſcientific 
papers, belonging chiefly to aſtro- 
nomy and natural hiſtory, ſome of 
which afford abundant evidence of 
the uſeful purpoſes to which thoſe 
Kudies are applied in our oriental 
dominions. But the articles which 
more particularly demand our no- 
tice, are ſuch as relate to the hiſto- 
ry and manners of nations, chrono- 
logy, and antiquities. Of this kind 
are intereſting hiſtorical remarks on 
the coaſt of Malabar, with ſome 
deſcription of the manners of its 
inhabitants, and a curious account 
ef two Fakeers, by Jonathan Dun- 
a » Eſq. an enumeration of In- 
dian claſſes, and an eſſay on the re- 
tgious ceremonies of the Hindus, 
and of the Brahmens eſpecially, - 
H. T. Colebrooke, Eſq. and illuſ- 
trations of the identity of the ori- 
in of ſome of the eaſtern nations 
Zeduced from comparative vocabu- 
hries of their languages, or obſer-_ 
vations on their alphabetic ſyſtems, 
by Francis Buchanan, M. D. and 
Captain John Towers, The chro- 
nological papers conſiſt of a learned 
- and ingenious eſſay on the chrona- 


. logy of the Hindus, by Captaig 


Francis Wilford, in which their fa. 
bulous pretenſions to an antiquity 
of a much earlier date than that of 
the Hebrew. chronology are fatis- 
factorily exploded ; and ſome valu- 


able remarks on the principal aras 


and dates of the ancient Hindus, by 
Mr. John Bentley, Of the articles 
belonging to the head of antiquities, 
the moſt important and curious are 
remarks on the names of the Cabi- 
rian deities, and on ſome words 
uſed in the myſteries of Eleufis, by 
Captain Francis Wilford; an ac- 
count of ſome. ancient inſcriptions 
found near Ellura, on the weſtern 
fide of India, and deciphered by 
the ſame gentleman; an account of 
the temple of Shoemadoo Praw, by 
Captain Michael Symes ; and an 
account of a-pagoda at Perwuttum, 
extracted from a journal of Captain 
Colin Mackenzie. What is above 
enumerated of the contents of the 
preſent volume will be ſufficient to 
appriſe our readers of the rich ſtores 
of inſtruction and entertainment in 
which it abounds. 

In our Reyiſter for the year 1796, 
we introduced to our readers a tres 
tiſe entitled ! Veſtiges of Oxford 
Caſtle, &c. by Edward King, Eſq 
F. R. S. aud F. S. A.” which ws 
offered by bim to the public, 54 
proſpectus or ſpecimen of an in. 
tended larger work, the chief ob- 
jeR and-defign of which we briefly 
explained, Durio g the preſent ye, 
the learned and worthy author has 
publiſhed the firft volume of tht 
work, under. the title of © Muat 
menta Antiqua; or, Obſervation 
on. Ancient Caſtles, including be. 
marks on the whole Progrels 0 


Architecture, Eccleſiaſtical as 


as Military, in Great Britain; 2 

on the correſponding Changes u 
Manners, Laws, and Cuſtoms, tens“ 
ing both to illuſtrate modern Hi | 


155 and to elucidate many inte 1 


Paſſages in various ancient 
oh — This volume, 


gtions, and a vaſt variety of curi · 
ous facts and entertaining matter, 
is conſ ned to the earlieſt periods in 
Britain, before the invaſion of the 
Romans; the days of primeval 
ſimplicity and rudeneſs; the days 
of druidiſm, and of patriarchal man- 
ners. It commences with an exa- 
mination of the hiſtory of the works 
conſtrued E the ancient Britons, 
their huts, towns, and;ſtrong holds ; 
and is afterwards divided-inta ſeven 
chapters. "The firſt chapter treats 
of aboriginal fortreſſes, and hill- 
fortreſſes in general, and concern- 
Ing caves pt hiding - places; and 
will aſſiſt the ſtudent in antiquities 
in diſtinguiſhing the Britiſh, from 
the Saxon, Danifh, and Roman en- 
campments, or fortreſſes, for which 
they are frequently miſtaken. The 
ſecond chapter preſents us with an 
ingenious and intereſting account 
of ſtones of memorial; and the 
third with diſcuſſions on circles of 
memorial, of obſervance, and of 
obſervation, The fourth chapter 
treats of ſacred circles, with altars of 
odlation; and contains a particular 
and curious illuſtration of the cele- 
brated druidical remains at Stone- 
denge. In the fifth chapter Mr. 

g Uiſcuſſes the ſubject of crom- 
leches, which he decides to have 

u altars, intended for human 
lacrifices, In the fixth chapter he 


— 
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we cairns, and kiſtvaens; and in 
rocking-ſtones, tolmen, and baſon- 
en From this enumeration of 
Contents, our antiquarian readers 
— be abundantly ſenſibie of the 
— treat provided for them in the 
fo ume before us: and we can aſ- 
— them that they will not riſe 


om its peruſal, without warm ac+ 


which abounds in learned inveſti. 


8 employed on the ſubject of bar- 


eventh, on thoſe of logans, or 
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knowledgments to the author, for 
tne learning, induſtry, and accu- 
racy which he has beſtowed upon 
it. The typography of this yolume 
is highly fplendid ; and many of 
the numerous plates which illuſtrate 
it are executed in a ſtyle of pecu- 
liar excellence. p74 al 
The “ Account of the Ab 
Church of Bath, illuſtrative of the 


Plans, Elevations, and Sections of | 


that Building,“ is the third in num- 
ber of thoſe ſplendid publications, 
by the order, and at the expence, of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, intended to illuſtrate the ſtyle 
of architecture, and partitularities 
of building in the principal ancient 
churches of England; This church 


is ſelected, as „ being the laſt 


building of any magnitude erected 
in this country, in a ſtyle purely 


Gothic, and almoſt the only one 


which remains in the ſtate in which 
it was originally deſigned. The 
engravings, which are ten in num- 
ber, of a large folio ſize, are 

Bafire, from drawings of Mr. Car- 


ter, the architect, to whom we owe , 


the accompanying deſcription of 
the ſhort account of the abbey, In 
our laſt year's Regiſter, when an+ 
nouncing the Account of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Exeter,” we er. 


roneouſly ſtated that it was the firſt 


of this ſeries of engravings of our 
principal eccleſiaſtical buildings, 


forgetful of the“ Account of the 
Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen, 


Weſtminſter,” noticed in our Re- 
giſter for the year 1795. 

The “ Hiſtory, Civil and Eccles 
ſiaſtical, and Survey of the Anti- 


quities of Wincheſter, by the Reves 


rend John Milaer, M. A. F. S. A.“ 
in 2 vols. is a work which diſplays 
much learned labour and antiqua- 


rian ſkill, united with no ſmall por- 
tion of credulity, and prqudices in 
favour of the ancient religion of 


this 
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this country that have diſqualified 
the author for the office of a diſpaſ- 
fionate relator of its eccleſiaſtical 
annals, and faithful painter of ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguifhed characters 
which occur in them. It is ſo vo- 
Iuminous, and comprehends ſo ma- 
ny prolix diſcuſſions relative to the 
various events in general Britiſh 
Hiſtory, that we ſhall not attempt 
to lay before our readers any ana- 
Iyſis of its contents, and ſhall con- 
fine ourſelves to little more than 


ſuch remarks on them as are of a 


general kind. That the author diſ- 
covers a conſiderable ſhare of learn. 
ing, diligence, and of the true ſpi- 
rit of an antiquary, will not be de- 
nied by the reader, who candidly 
follows him in his recital of the 
Hiſtory of Wincheſter, from its 

_ earlieſt probable origin, through 
the various periods of its advance- 
ment and proſperity, of its revolu- 
tions, decline, and decay. He may 
differ from Mr, Milner in his judg - 
ment of the cauſes to which he a+ 
ſcribes the principal events, and ob. 
x to the colouring given by him 
to different tranſactions, and the 
ſentiments which he advances, He 
may, likewiſe, detect miſtakes and 
errors from which Mr, Milner's 
work. is not exempt, any more 
than thoſe of preceding writers, in 
whom he has ſometimes confided 
too implicitly ; but he will, at the 
fame time, award him a due ſhare 
of praife for the maſs of valuable 
and important local information 
which he has collected from a great 

| yariety of authorities, and for many 
judicious * rage remarks, pars 
ricularly on the ſubject of Gothic 
architecture, That Mr, Milner is 
liable to the charge of credulity, 
the abſurd fabulous legends which 
he has admitted into his pages, the 
dreams or inventions of monkiſh 


writers in the darkeſt and.mof} ſy- jeionable ſtatements and remar!' 


perftitious ages, bear ample teſti. in 
mony ; and that his prejudice At 
as a catholic unfitted him from le 
being the diſpaſſionate hiſtorian of 0 
the ecclefiaſtical events which fell we 
within the ſcope of his inquiry, we ch 
conceive will abundantly appear ©” 
from the general turn of repreſen- pa 
tation, reaſonings, and remarks, for 
which pervade his whole work, Col 
The characters of the moſt ſtreny- cor 
ous advocates for prieſtly power are lo 
the uniform ſubjects of his eulo- Ra 
gium; while thoſe who oppoſed and 
their uſurpations are as uniformly Ute 
traduced and viliied. Laborious of a 
vindications, or palliations, are at- 0n t 
tempted of ſome of thoſe events here 
which are the greateſt blots in Eng- com 
liſh hiſtory. Falſehood, miſrepre- the a 
ſentation, or abſurdity, are without diſad 
ſcruple or diſcrimination attributed of tþ 
to Carte, Hume, Guthrie, Rapin, tranſ 
&c. and ſome of the moſt illuſtrious ation 
defenders of civil and N ſurpti 
freedom are conſigned to groſs ob- | Penſe, 
loquy, "Theſe circumſtances greats exact 
ly detra&t from the value of Mr, nearer 
Milner's Hiſtory of Wincheſter, the Ri 
The volumes before us are illuſtrat- from i 
ed by twelve well-executed engrav ay 
ings, N n 
5 . after the publication of the Aſb 
laſt· mentioned work, appeared «Re- Wated ; 
flections on the Principles and In- Merits 
ſtitutions of Popery, with Refe- min H 
rence to Civil Society and Govern- pion of 
ment, eſpecially that of this * and for, 
dom, &c. by John Sturges, LL. P. ZUnſt 
Prebendary of Wincheſter, Chan- Uperkio 
cellor of the Dioceſe, &c.” We them in 
ſhall not Enter, in this place, into What 
a-particular account of this work, Madverf 
which involves in it ſeveral topics tis relat 
of a theological and political na- u the in 
ture; but content ourſelves with ployed, 


obſerving, that Dr, Sturges 's Re- 
flections contain a judicious 1 
ſatisfactory refutation of many ob. 


/ fr mv 
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in the Hiſlory of Wincheſter, and 
an able vindication of ſome excel- 
lent characters from the aſperfions 
caſt on them by the author of that 
work. Dr. Sturges has not unaptly 
characteriſed Mr. Milner's hiſtory, 


z far as reſpects the eccleſiaſtical 


part of it, when he ſays that, “ be- 
fore the Reformation, it tends. to 
countenance all the legends, to re- 
commend all the inſtitutions, and 
to ſupport all the pretenſions of the 
Roman church, while it ſtood alone 
and unoppoſed in this kingdom; and 
ater that period, it takes the form 
of an apblogy for that, and a ſatire 
on the reformed church'eſtabliſhed 
here by law, carrying on a conſtant 
compariſon, which always tends to 
the advantage oß the one, and the 
diſadvantage of the other. To moſt 
of. the perſons concerned in any 
tranſact ions, or placed in any ſitu- 
ations which regard religion, it is 


ſurpriſing how faithfully he dif- 

penſes commendation and cenſure in 

exact proportion as they approach 
i 


nexrer.to his ſtandard of perfection, 

the Roman faith, or recede farther 

ſrom it.. 8 
The “ Letter to the Reverend 


bn Milner, &c. by Robert Hoad- 
y Aſhe, D. D.“ contains an ani- 


mated and ſucceſsful defence of the 
merits and writings of Dr, Benja- 
min Hoadly, the celebrated chain- 
pion of civil and religious liberty, 
and formerly biſhop of Wincheſter, 


2ainſt „ the falſe and illiberal. 


alperſions” attempted to be fixed on 
them in the hiſtory. of that city. 
What particularly calls for the ani- 
nadverfion and pointed 'reproof of 
iis relation of the worthy biſhop, 
the infinuation that he was em- 


ployed, living and dying in “' un- 
&rmining the church of which he 
u 

. * The Hiſtory and Antiquities 
itch, and Li- 


« the Pariſh of $ 


berty of Norton - Falgate, in the 
Suburbs of London, by Henry 
Ellis, Fellow of St. John's Colle 

Oxford,” is a work on which the 
author. appears to have beſtowed 
uncommon induſtry, both in, gol - 
lecting his materials, and in com- 
piling them ſo as to afford much in- 
ormation and entertainment to the 
inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts, and to 
readers in general. His wiſh, in- 
deed, not to overlook any object, 
circumſtance, or character, of which 
an account may prove gratitying to 
every ſpecies of innocent curioſity, 
has ſometimes led him to an unne- 


ceſſary minuteneſs of detail con- 


cerning 8 which many 
will think, with us, might have 


been omitted without any injury to 


his work. On the whole, however, 
it is a valuable and intereſting pro- 
duction, and entitles the author to 
a reſpectable ſituation among our 
writers on topography, We have 
not much praiſe to 
illuſtrative plates which accom- 


pany it. TON 
% The Hiſtory of Berwick upon 


Tweed, including a Short Account 


of the Villages of Tweedmouth and 


Spittal, &c. by Jobn Fuller, M. D.“ 


was originally compiled for inſer- 


tion in the ſupplement to Sir John 
Sinclair's Statiſtical Account of 
Scotland. It preſents us with little 
information relative to the former 
ſtate, benefactions, and antiquities, 
of that celebrated toon; but is 


chiefly employed in a deſcription of | 


the circumjacent ſcenes, and public 


buildings, and in an account of its 
preſent conſtitution and govern- 


ment, municipal and ecclefiaſtical . 
eſtabliſhments, manufactures, and 


improyements which have taken 


place, and are progreſſively inereaſ- 
ing, in its local condition, and con- 
nexion with the commerce. and 


economy- of the Britiſh empire at 
VV large. 
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large. On theſe ſubjects it will be 
found : to afford much deſirable in- 
formation. Several neatly executed 
engravings embelliſh this hiſtory. 
Mr. Denholm's « Hiſtory of the 
_ of Glaſgow,” will furniſh tra- 
vel 
and apparently faithful account of 
ſuch obhects as are worthyof attention 
in the City and its environs; and, if 


be is difpoſed to contemplate the» 


rich or ſublime beauties of northern 
ſcenery, will prove acceptable from 
a ſketch which is added © of a Tour 
to Lochlomond, and the Falls of the 

Olyde, forming a complete guide 
for the uſe of ſtrangers.” This lit- 
ile work is ornamented with ſeveral 
neat engravings. 


In our Regiſter for the year 


1797, we announced a work offer- 


ed to the world as An Apology 


for the Believers in the Shakſpeare 
| Papers, exhibited in Norfolk- 
Street.“ During the preſent. year 


the author Has publiſhed another 


bulky volume on the ſame ſubjeR, 
entitled «© A Supplemental Apology, 
&c, being a Reply«to Mr. Malone's 
-Anſwer, which was early announc- 
ed, but never publiſhed; with a 
Dedication to George Stevens, 
F. R. S. 8. A. and a Poſtſcript 
to T. J. Mathias, F. R. S. 8. A. 
the Author of the Purſuits of Li- 
terature, by George Chalmers, 
F. R. 8. S. A.“ This work is part- 
ly deſigned to Fepel the charge of 
ignorance concerning Shakf| 

 infinuated againſt Mr. Chalmers by 
Mr. Stevens, and partly to chaſtiſe 


ſome wits and critics who have pre- 
ſumed to laugh at the author's cre- 


dulity, or to differ from him in their 
Judgment -on queſtions of literary 
_ curioſity.” And we can aſſure the 
atient reader, that he will meet in 
it with much curioſity and intereſt- 
ing information, particularly in re- 
- keregce to the hiſtory of the ſtage, 


ers to that place with a pleaſing ' 


the office of maſter of the revels and 


the ſtudies of Shakſpeare; but in- 


termingled with a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of dull and heavy quotations, 
hypothetical and abſurd reaſoning, 
dogmatiſm, ſelf-conceit, and petu- 
lance. With this volume, we hope, 
that all diſcuſſion relative to the 
ſhameleſs forgery which gave riſe 
to it will terminate. * 

Among the collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels publiſhed during 
the year 1799, is © a Voyage per- 
formed by the late Earl of Sand- 
wich round the Mediterranean, in 
the Years 1738 and 1739; written 
by himſelf; illuſtrated with ſeveral 
Engravings of ancient Buildingsand 
Inſcriptions, with a Chart of his 
Courſs, &c.” pubiiſhed by 7 
Cooke, M. A. . to his 
ſhip, and one of the chaplains of 
Greenwich hoſpital, This voyage 
was undertaken by the noble au- 
thor at the early age of nineteen, 
and reflects honour on the atten- 
tion then paid by him to objects. 
intereſting to the hiſtorian and 
ſlateſmen, or gratifying to] literary 
curioſity. But we cannot ſay that 
his Jordſhip's obſervations on them 
are very profound and inſtructive, or 
that they ſupply us with much in- 
formation, which was not, before 
the period of his voyage, to be col- 
lected without difficulty from an. 
cient and modern authors. And 
later travellers have ſupplied us 
with ſuch full and minute account 
of the countries which the author 
viſited, of the cuſtoms and manners 
of the inhabitants, and ſuch labo- 
rious + 04 ur * the — 
of antiquity which they | 
as might have ſuperſeded the We 
cefliry of this publication. '* 
confeſs, "likewiſe, that we = 
much ſurpriſed, while peruſing 

| ving the 

voyage before us, at perceiving 10 
uniform coldneſs and apathy 7 
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which the author appears to have 
ed over ſcenes moſt renowned 
intereſting events and charac- 
ters, and brilliant exploits in claſſical 
ſtory. The noble earl's route was 
from Genoa to Leghorn, Capri, El- 
ba, Corſica, Sardinia, Gaeta, Naples, 
and through the Faro of Meſſina to 
Catania and Syracuſe, From Sy- 
ncuſe he proceeded to Athens, the 
moſt conſiderable weſtern iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and Conſtanti- 
le. From Conſtantinople he 
ited the coaſt of Aſia, the eaſtern 
iſlands of the Archipelago; Rhodes, 
Cyprus, and Alexandria. After a 
conſiderable ſtay in Egypt, he re- 


Malta; whence he failed to Liſbon, 
and from thence to Gibraltar, the 
coaſt of Spain, Minorca, and Ge- 
noa, where his voyage terminated. 
The engravings which accompany 
volume are little more than 
outlines of buildings, and. copies of 
nſcriptions without interpretations. 
Prefixed to the work are memoirs 
of the noble author's life, by the 
editor; which diſcover the hand of 
partial friend, who has carefull 
kept out of ſight the moſt . 
dle features of his private character. 
Of the „Travels in Upper and 


of the old Government of France, 
by C. S. Sonnini, Member of ſeveral 
entific and literary Societies, and 
lormerly an Officer and Engineer 
in the French Navy,“ two Engliſli 
-allations have been publiſhed 
wy the original French. The 
it of theſe was preſented to the 
— by Henry Hunter, D. D. in 
— 7 octavo, e. ; 
* ſorty engravings, and a large 
1 of the — from D'An- 
our Asthe doctor uſed uncommon. 
+, and availed himſelf of afliſt- 
dee, in order to gratify as much as 


©. - 
* 


turned along the African coaſt to 


Lower Egypt, undertaken by Order 


poſſible the general impatience to 


ſee this work in Engliſh, his verſion 
is not always fo correct and uni- 
form as were to be wiſhed. On the 
whole, however, it is not ill executed, 
any more than the plates which it- 
lullrate it. 

appears with ſuperior recommenda - 
tions, eſpecially to wealthy put · 
chaſers. It ſorms a ſplendid quar- 
to volume, Nr _ en- 

vings, of which many are bighl 

- 4 and beautiful. "I is, Fre 
wile, the refult of greater.attention 


and care than Dr. Hunter's tranſla- 


tion; but is diſgraced by the angry, 
contemptuous, and illiberal terms 
which the anonymous author has 
been pleaſed to uſe, when ſpeaking 
of that gentleman's talents and per- 
formance. So much for the merits 
of theſe reſpective verſions.— M. 
Sonnini was fent to Egypt in the 
pow 1778, under the auſpices of 
uis XVI. to obtain accurate in- 
formation reſpecting the ſtate of 
that country, with a view, accord- 
ing to ſome writers, only to the 
improvement of ſcience and com- 
mercial arrangements; but if we 
may believe others, to a projected 
expedition to Egypt, at leaſt equall 
intereſted and indefenſible wit 
that under Bonaparte. Be that, 
however, as it may, the object of 


the author in publiſhing it is, to 


exhibit a view of Egypt, fo as the 


The. other tranſlatjon ' 


French ſhall have found it; to de- 


pit the manners of the different 
tribes who inhabit it; to deſcribe 
the wreck” of auguſt monuments 


ſcattered over its ſoil; to delineate 


ſome traces of the rich attire which 
nature has- diſplayed,” .in its beau- 
tifyl and fertile ſcenery; *in a word, 
to preſent a ſketch of this portion 
of Alrica, before it ſhall have 
changed its appearance,” in con- 
ſequence of that civiliſation which 
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the 
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the author predicts his countryman and Syria, from the 

will cauſe to ſucceed groſs and 1798, "by W. 8. — 2 
ferocious ignorance.“ And it is chiefty valuable for the novel and 

| but. juſtice to acknowledge, that important informatiou which they 

his labours prove him to have been convey reſpecting diſtricts in the 

an intelligent and obſervant tra- interior of Africa, which before his 

- eller, as well as indefatigable in adventrous and perilous journey 

_ fulfilling the deſign of his miſſion : had been unexplored by Euro- 
and that they ſupply us with much peans, and the light thrown, by 

_ _ *Eurious and valuable information, them on the eaſtern geopraphy of 
This work is divided into fifty-four that vaſt peninſula. In his account 
chapters, of which the firſt ſeven of Egypt, indeed, of its topogra- 

are employed in preliminary re- phy, hiſtory, government, antiqui- 
marks, apd an account of the au- ties, commerce, inhabitants, and 
thor's voyage from France to Ge- recent occurrences, he has collected 
noa, Elba, Palermo, Malta, and together a variety of new fats, 
Alexandria. The next thirty chap- obſervations, and anecdotes, which 
ters are devoted to a deſcription of ſerve to improve the knowledge to 
Lower Egypt; its productions and be acquired from the travels of 
natural hiſtory; its inhabitants, an- Sonnini; and in his route through 
tiquities, &c.; the author's adven- Syria, and the centre of Annatolia, 

tures among the Bedouins, in viſit- to Conſtantinople, he has added 

ing the celebrated Natron lakes, and ſome intereſting particulars to the 
Copthie convents in the weſtern. remarks of preceding travellers. 

* deſert; and of the city of Cairo, But Mr. Browne's laborious and 

its government, revolutions, cuſ- hazardous expeditions through the 

_ toms, manners, commerce, mili- African deſerts are what will par- 
tary and moral character of the ticularly engage the attention of hs 

- - Mameluks, &c. Of the remaining more informed readers. The fir! 
chapters, the greater part are de- of theſe was undertaken with the 

.. ſcriptive of the author's journey to view of diſcovering the remains of 
Upper Egypt, into which few the temple of Jupiter Ammon; in 
French travellers have penetrated ; which he came to Siwa, anſwerirg 
the circumſtances which prevented in many reſpects to the deſcrip- 

his projected journeys into Abyfli- tion given by the ancients of th 
nia; the Nubian caravans; his viſit, Oaſis in which that temple was 

to an Arabian prince; the ſtate of built, and containing ruins, ei. 
ſurgery, prackſce of phyſic, and dently Egyptian, that may. not in 
diſeaſes in Egypt, Sc. Kc. From probably be the remains of thit 
the whole we have received uſeful celebrated fane. The arguments 
additions to our knowledge of a at leaſt, in favour of this hypothelis, 
country, which is at preſent, and appear to us to be more weight 
will probably in future often prove, than thoſe which can be advance 
the theatre of important political in oppoſition to it. Mr. Browne! 
- and military tranſactious; and we moſt intereſting journey, howe vel, 
bave at the ſame time been enter- was in company with a caravan” 
- tained by the author's manner, Jelabs, or ſlave-merchants, o 

vhen his fubjects do not conſine him empire of Dar Fur, in the 1! 
io dry detail and ſcientific remarks. of Africa, ſeveral degrees 0 u 
The „Travels in Africa, Egypt, -weſtward of the kingdom of 57 
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haar, and in about theſame northern 
latitude, This country the author 


was not permitted to quit, through 


the jealouſy of the government, for 
the ſpace of nearly three years; 
during which 'time he met with a 
variety of extraordinary adventures, 
and had the opportunity, from per · 
ſonal obſervation, and diligent in- 
quiries, to collect much curious 
and inſtructive information. We 
cannot particulariſe the heads under 
which it is included, but muſt re- 
fer our readers to the work itſelf, 
Subjoined to theſe travels are illuſ- 
trations of maps which accompany 
them, itineraries, meteorological 
tables kept at Dar Fur, and remarks 
on the errors of preceding writers. 
Mr. Browne's ſtyle- and language 
are ſometimes turgid and affected, 
ina very blameable degree; and ex- 
preſſions have occaſionally eſcaped 
from his pen which can neither be 
reconciled with decency nor libe- 
rality. 

At the time when Mr. Browne 


__ the empire of Dar Fur, on 


the eaſtern fide of the vaſt penin- 


ſula, Mr. Mungo Park was proſe- 
cuting his „ Travels in the interior 
Diſtricts of Africa, performed under 
the Direction and Patronage of the 
African Aſſociation, in the Years 
1795, 1796, and 1797,” on the 
weſtern fide, Theſe travels were 
urſned by Mr. Park, under in- 

uctions, on his arrival at an 
Engliſh factory on the banks of the 
e. Gambly, « to paſs on to the 

ver Niger, either by the way of 
Bambouk, or by ſuch other route 
as ſhould be found moſt conve- 
nient; to aſcertain the courſe, and, 

poffible, the riſe and termination 


ok that river; to uſe his utmoſt 


exertions to 


X viſit the principal 


particularly Tombuctoo and 


Houfa; and afterwards to return 


1799. 3 


owns and cities in its neigbbour- 


— 


to Europe, either by way of the 
Gambia, or by ſuch other route as, 
under all the then exiſting circum- 
ſtances of his ſituation and pro- 
ſpects, ſhould appear to him to be 
moſt advifable.” In purſuance of 
theſe inſtructions Mr. Park pene- 
trated nearly an hundred miles into 
the interior of Africa, with a de- 
ree of reſolution and perſeverance 
in ſuſtaining unexampled privations 
and hardſhips, of patience under 
indignities, and of ardour and good 
ſenſe in his obſervations and in- 
quiries, that eminently qualified 
him for fulfilling the wiſhes of his 
employers. But the union of theſe 
talents did not enable him com- 
letely to execute his inſtructions, 
n - conſequence of the robberies 
and cruelties of the Moors, through 
whoſe territories he was unfortu- 
nately obliged-to paſs, and the ſub- 
ſequent hatred ſhown to him as 
A Gbriftian by ſuch of them as he 
found ſcattered among the various 
negro tribes, as well as their miſ- 
repreſentations of the object and 
deſign of his journey; after being 
permitted only to enter the ſuburbs 
of Sego, a large town, and the ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Bambarra 
on the Niger; and purſuing for 
ſome days the courſe of that river, 
he was reduced to a ſituation which 
rendered his farther progreſs im- 
practicable, and obliged to return 
by the way of the Gambia. By 
being enabled, however, clearly to 
aſcertain the courſe of 'the Niger, 
and by his obſervations and inqui« 
ries, he has confirmed the diſputed 
aſſertions: of ancient writers, and 
furniſhed us with valuable additions 
to our geography of the African 
regions. For an account of the 
author's preparations for his ardu-- 
ous enterpriſe; of the various, and 
many of them highly affecting, in- 
oidents which betel him in his pro- 
| grefs ; 


\ 
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greſs ; the different ſcenes which dition, until his arrival at Bombay; 
he paſſed through, and their pro- interſperſed with pleafing and in- 


ductions; 


lections in our laſt year's 


of the author's route,, compiled 
from his obſervations; a general 


map, ſhowing the progreſs of diſco- countries between 


very and improvement in the geo- 
graphy of North Africa; and a chart 
of the lines of magnetic variation 
in the ſeas around Africa, by the 
above-mentioned able geographer. 
Major John Taylor's “ Travels 
from England to India, in the Year 
1789, by the Way of the Tyrol, 
Venice, Scanderoon, Aleppo, and 
ever the larger Deſert to Baſſora, 


&c.” in two volumes, will prove Since the appearance of that work, 
entertaining to readers in general, his papers have furniſhed his friends 


uſeful companion to 


and a or. 
e engagements may lead 


thoſe who 
them to nndertake an over-land 


Journey to our Oriental colonies, which they have committed to the 
To the firft volume is prefixed a preſs in continuation of the former 


long and well-written introduction, 
in which the author takes a ſurvey 
of the different communications 
that have taken place between 
Europe and the Eaſt, from the time 
of Alexander the Great to the pre- 
lent day, and examines into the ad- 
vantages reſulting from them to 
ſociety at large. The reſt of the 


volume deſcribes the various acci- 


* 


dents. attending the major's expe- 


\ 


Cape of Good Hope, &c. in the 


the different nations ſtructive remarks on the different 
which he vifited, their character, people and places viſited by him, 
diſpoſition, manners, amuſements, as well as lively and curious anec- 
arts, &c. we mult refer to his plain dotes. 
unverniſhed narrative, which wears amidſt a variety of miſcellaneous 
every appearance of the ſtricteſt matter, will be found an account of 
fidelity, and cannot fail of greatly the route by Suez, with remarks 
Intereſting the reader. In an Ap- on the Red Sea, &c.; inſtruQtions 
pendix we are preſented with the for gentlemen going by land for 
entire geographical illuſtrations of India, and for paſſing the deſert ; 
Mr. Park's journey, by major Ren- a detail of the expenſes, of the ar- 
nel, inſerted in the proceedings of ticles neceſſary for fuch a journey, 
the African Aﬀociation, of which of the current money of the diffe- 
we gave an extract among the fe- rent countries, of proper precau- 

Regiſter; tionary meaſures for the preſerva- 
and the work is alfo illuſtrated by tion of health, &c. on the value of 
ſome plates, together with a map which, to the Oriental traveller, it is 


In the fecond volume, 


uite needleſs to enlarge. Theſe vo- 
umes are illuſtrated by maps of the 
reat Britain 
and the Eaſt Indies, and of major 
Taylor's route. | 

In our account of the fiterary 
productions of the United Pro- 
vinces during the year 1793, we 
announced the publication of 
« Voyages from Zealand to the 


Years 17684-1771,” by the late 
Dutch rear-admiral Stavorinus- 


with the particulars of a ſecond ex- 
pedition to the Eaſt, commencing 
in 1774, and terminating in 177 


publication. It is with pleaſure 
that we have to introduce to our 
readers an Engliſh tranſlation of the 
above-mentioned articles, by Sami 

Hull Wilcocke, under the tiile 

« Voyages to the Eaſt Indies, by 
the late pr Splinter Stavorinus 
Eſq. &c. with Notes and Additions 
by the Tranſlator; the whole 2 
priſing a full aud accurate Accou 


of alk the preſent and late fe 


ſeſlons of the Dutch in India, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope; illuſ- 
trated with Maps,” in three volumes. 
The firſt of theſe volumes contains 
an account of the author's voyages 
to the Cape of Good Hope, Bata- 
via, Bantam, and Bengal. In the 
ſecond volume we have a deſcrip- 
tion of his ſecond expedition to the 
Cape of Good Hope and Batavia, 
and his voyages thence to Samarang, 
Macaſſer, Amboyna, and Surat. 
The third volume preſents us with 
a continuation of. the author's re- 
marks 'and obſervations made at 
Surat, and his voyages, at different 
intervals, to Batavia, the Coaſt of 
Malabar, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Europe. Daring theſe voyages, 
Mr. Stavorinus, who appears to 
have poſſeſſed much intelligence, 
and a ſpirit of diligent inveſtigation, 
was enabled to colle& much novel 
and intereſting information, reſpect - 
ing the different places which he 
ſucceſſively viſited, their hiſtory 
and government, political and com- 
mercial importance, productions, 
inhabitants, manners, and cuſtoms, 
&e, Kc. which is a valuable ad- 


e dition to what has been ſupplied 
3- by former writers, And the tranſ- 
1 lator has rendered the work in its 


Engliſh dreſs of ſtill greater worth, 
by notes and additions which he 
has made, collected from every au- 
thentic ſource within his reach; 
from the accounts of other travel- 
ers, from other Dutch writers, 
from authentic documents, manu- 
(cripts, and ſtatements, and, in a 
ew inſtances, from oral informa- 
non: which, in the preſent fitua- 
uon of affairs, cannot fail of being 
extremely intereſting.” . To the 
whole is added an Appendix, con- 
taining curious papers relative to 
the regulations, com merce, and di- 
Vidends, of the Dutch Eaſt.- India 


company; extracts from the Herbal 


\ 


| 
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of Oldelard, formerly ſuperinten- 
dant of the company's garden at 
the Cape; and a ſketch of the life 
of the late Dutch governor - ge- 
neral Reinier de Klerk, who — 
ally roſe by his merit to that rank, 


from the humble ſituation of 2 


common ſailor in a Dutch Eaſt- 
Indiaman. 

The Miſſionary Voyage to the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, performed 
in the Years 1796, 1797, 1 798, in 
the Ship Duff, commanded by 
Captain James Wilſon, compiled 
from Journals of the Officers and 
the Miſſionaries, &c.“ was under- 
taken in ſubſerviency to the bene» 
volent and commendable deſign of 
a religious ſociety in this. country, 
of propagating Chriſtianity among 


heathens and barbarous nations. 


The ſcenes which they fixed upon 
for their firſt exertions, were Ota- 


heite, where they recommended 


the chief efforts to be made, the 
Friendly Iſlands, the Marqueſas, 
the Sandwich and Pelew iſlands; 
ſubje& to the diſcretion of captain 
Wilſon, ſo far as changes in the 
ſituation of thoſe iſlands, or other 
circumſtances, might render altera- 


tions, with reſpect to the places of 


ſettlement, neceſſary or expedient. 
The number of miſhonaries em- 
barked on this defign amounted to 
thirty; of whom four were ordained 
miniſters, and the reſt chiefly ma- 
nufacturers, or working tradeſmen. 
Six of them, likewiſe, were ac- 
companied by their wives, In the 
volume before us, we have an in- 
tereſting account of the circum- 
ſtances attending their voyage to 
the places of their deſtination; of 
cheir friendly reception by the in- 
habitants; of the incidents which 
took place after their arrival; of their 
incipient ſettlements at Otaheite,, 
Tongataboo, and Ohihitahoo, or 
Santa Chriſtina ; of their progreſs in 

Q2 learning 
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learning the language, and acquir- 
ing the confidence of the natives; 
and of the ſangyine hopes enter- 
tained by them of a favourable 
iſſue to their undertaking. At ſo 
early a period, any deciſion on the 
Juſtice of theſe hopes would be pre- 
mature; as would any opinion of 
the fitneſs of the miſſionaries for 
the object in view, before their 
abilities have had time and ſcope 
for a fair trial. Their conduct, 
however, in general, as far as is here 
related, appears to have been con- 
ciliating, prudent, and exemplary: 
and if they ſhould not fucceed in 
converting the South-Sea iſlanders 
to Calviniſtic » Chriſtianity, which 
is the ſyſtem of their articles, lan- 
guage, and religious addreſſes, the 
may, by the introduction of uſeful 
arts, and the inoffenfiveneſs of their 
manners; contribute to their gra- 
dual civilifation; and by that 
means prepare their minds for the 
reception of the ſimple principles, 
and pure morality, of the Goſpel. 
Prefixed to this voyage is a judi- 
cious and well-written diſcourſe on 
the geography and hiſtory of the 
South - Sea Iſlands, compiled from 
the publications of preceding au- 
.* thors; and in an Appendix is 
given a more full and minute ac- 
count than has yet appeared of the 
- Ifland of Otaheite, its government, 
remarks on ſociety, property, in- 
habitants, religion, cuſtoms, amuſe- 
ments, natural hiſtory, &c. The 
narrative of this miſſionary voyage 
is illuſtrated with ſome excellent 
maps and charts, and elegant views. 
Phe“ Travels throogh ſeveral 
Provinces: of Spain and Portugal, 
by Richard Crohier, Eſq. Captain 
in the late goth Regiment of Foot,” 


are the production of a gentleman 


who was captured, with his regi- 
meut, by the cambined French and 
Spanith flects, in the month of July 
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1780, and fent priſoner on his 
parole to Arcos, a town in the in- 
terior of Andaluſia. It was during 
a ſhort ſtay at Port St. Mary's, 
where he was landed, his progreſs 
from that place through Xeres to 
Arcos, his reſidence at that town 
for about three months, and his 
ſubſequent route by land for Liſ- 
bon, that he collected the mat*- 
rials for his work. His ſcope for 

inquiry, ahd his opportunities for 

pbtaining information, cannot, 

therefore, have been very extenſive, 

But he appears to have made the 

moſt of his ſituation, and to have 

viewed the objects which preſented 

themſelves to him with an inqui- 
ſitive diſcriminating eye; and he 
has drawn up his deſcriptions of the 
ſcenes through which he paſſed, 
and related the adventures which he 
met with, and made his remarks on 
the government, character, cuſtoms, 
and manners of the people among 
whom he was a traveller, with a 
mixture of intelligence and liveli- 
nets by which we have been both 
amuſed and informed. 

The following publication might 
perhaps be aſſigned with moſt pro- 
ptiety to our department of miſ- 
cellaneous articles; but as the 
author has choſen to write in the 
character of a traveller, we ſhal 
introduce our notice of it in this 
place. It is entitled « Letters 
written from various Parts of the 
Continent, between the Years 178; 
and 1594 ; containing a Variety of 
Anecdotes relating to the preſent 
State of Literature in German), 
and to celebrated German Liter“ 
ti; with an Appendix, in whici 
are ineluded Three Letters of Gray 5 
never before publiſhed in this 
country, | "Cranſlated from the 
German of Frederic Matthiſſon, bf 
Anne Plumptre.“ Theſe letter 


which are written without any : 
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or connexion, embrace a great va- 
riety of ſubjects, hiſtorical, de- 
ſeriptive, critical, and miſcella- 
neous, But the moſt intereſting 


- and entertaining of them are ſuch 


as include narratives and anecdotes, 
which ſerve to illuſtrate events in 
modern hiſtory, or to bring us ac- 
uainted with the characters of 
lin German authors of celebrity. 
At the fans time it ſhould be re- 
marked that the praiſe which Mr. 
Matthiſſon beſtows upon the lite- 
rary men to whom he was intro- 
duced, is ſo profuſe and indiſcri- 
minate, that it may be proper in 
_ 1 (þ deen inſtead 
implicitly yielding to his judg- 
ment. The leiten ot Gray, Sick 
bear ſtrong internal eyidence of 
their genuineneſs, were written to 
his intimate an confidential friend 
Bonſtetten, ard were, it ſeems, re- 
fuſed to Mr. Maſon when he wrote 
the life of our poet. 
The © Travels through the Unit- 
8 States of (nee America, the 
ountry of the Iroquois, and Upper 
Canada, in the Years 1795, = 
and 1797, with an authentic Ac- 
count of Lower Canada, by the 
Duke de la Rochefoucault Lian- 
court,” in two large 4to. volumes, 
conſtitute a work of much greater 
Importance and value than, are at- 
tnbutable to the generality of pub- 
lications under Kall titles. It 
written much in the manner of 
bur Young's „ Travels under - 
taken more particularly with a View 
0 aſcertaining the Cultivation, 
Wealth, Reſources, &c. of France,” 
of which we gave an Account in 
our Regiſter for the year 1792 ; and 
furniſhes the reader wit a vaſt 
maſs of geographical, commercial, 
political, and economical informa- 
don, the reſult of attentive remark 
the alen judiciousin quiry, With 
the information which he conveys, 
author has interwoven a variety 


of anecdotes and adventures that 
have afforded us much amuſemeht, 
and picturts of the manners of the 
inhabitants which are, in general, 
impartial and pleaſing. He has 
likewiſe introduced into his work. 
a number of political remarks and 
reflexions, of which the greater 
part are diſpaſſionate, liberal, and 
judicious, We except from that 
character almoſt every thing that 
the author has ſaid relative to Bri- 
tain, and Britiſh politics; in which 
he *has betrayed inveterate preju- 
dices, and a rancorous hatred againſt 
a nation that afforded him a friend! 
and hoſpitable aſylum after he bad 
eſcaped from the murderous hands 
of his own countrymen, which re- 
fle& little credit on his grateful or 
manly feelings. The firſt volume 
contains the duke de Liancourt's 
travels from Philadelphia to Lake 
Ontario, and the Britiſh ſettlements 
in Upper Canada. Lord Dorcheſter, . 
who was appriſed of his animoſity 
iu England, and of the danger 
of admitting ſuch a perſon to aſ- 
ſociate with the diſaffected French 
inhabitants of Lower Canada, 
would not permit his entrance into 
that province. From Upper Ca- 
nada our author purſued his route 
by Albany to Mafſachuſets, the 
diſtrict of Maine, Rhode Iſland, 
Connecticut, New-York, and Phil- 
adelphia, The ſecond - volume 
confiſts of tours from Charles- 
town, through Virginia and 
Maryland, to Philadelphia; from 
that place, chiefly by ſea, to Pro- 
vidence, New Hampſhire, . 
thence, after reaching Hudfon 
river, by a weſtern courſe, to New- 
York; different tours to the Fe- 
deral City, through the ſtate of 
Delaware, the eaſtern part of Ma- 
ryland, and to the different parts of 
the Jerſeys; miſcellaneons matter 
written under the article of Re- 
ſidence in Philadelphia, and general 
Q 3 obſervations 
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obſervations on the American 
ſtates, Theſe travels appear to 
have been faithfully tranſlated from 
the original French, by Mr. New- 
man, and are accampanied by fuch 
maps as are necellary to illuſtrate 
them. 

Of Mr.Weld's Travels through 
the States of North America, and 
the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, during the Years 1795, 
1796, and 1797,” there are two 
preſſions; one in an elegant 
quarto volume, illuſtrated by ſix- 
teen neatly executed maps, plans, 
and deſcriptive engravings; the 
other in two volumes, octavo, with 
the ſame plates. Mr, Weld is a 
native of Ireland, who, when the 
late ſtorms that were gathering over 
that country “ rendered it impoſ- 
fible ta ſay how ſoon any one of 
its inhabitants might be forced to 
ſeek for refuge in a foreign land, 
was induced to crofs the Atlantic, 
for the purpoſe of examining with 
| his own eyes into the truth of the 
various accounts which had been 
given of the flouriſhing and happy 
condition of the United States of 
America; and of aſcertaining 
whether, in caſe of future emer- 
gency, any part of thoſe territo- 
ries might be looked forward to, 
as an eligible and agreeable place 
of abode.” The narrative of his 
travels is written in the epiftolary 
form, and deſcribes his progreſs 


through the States of Pennſylvania. 


Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, New 
Jerſey, New York, — the two 
Canadas. From the reſult of his 
obſervations and inquiries, be bas 
not been led to preſent to his 
countrymen a favourable picture of 
the new world, which he left, 
«& without a ſigh, and without en- 
tertaining the ſlighteſt wiſh'toreviſit 
It.“ And in forming his judgment 
af the people and country, he does 
not appear ta have been influenced 


& 
* 
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by pre-conceived prejudices againſt 
them ; but, in our opinion, by the 
C—_ of too highly raiſed 
expectations, by the impoſſibility of 
obtaining thate comforts and ac. 
commodations in travelling that 
are readily commanded in this coun- 
try, and by a diflimilarity in cuſ- 
toms and manners not eaſily recon- 
cileable with the habits of Britons, 


Mr. Weld's Travels, however, will 
be found to afford much informa- p 
tion and entertainment. If, in the { 
former reſpect, they are not ſo va- q 
luable as the laft-mentioned article, © 
they will prove more acceptable to . 
general readers, from the greater a 
eaſe and better temper in which ” 
they are written, the more pleaſin T 
deſcriptions which they contain of w. 
natural ſcenery, and the author's lot 
more ſimple delineation of popular ha 
manners. Mr, Weld's ſtyle is of 
not free from blemiſhes and in- ner 
correctneſs. the 

In our laſt year's Regiſter we his 
barely announced, among the ar- but, 
ticles in French literature, . T. tray 
vels in England, Scotland, and the mer 
Hebrides, chiefly illuſtrative of T 
Sciences and the Arts, Natural thro 
Hiſtory and Manners, by B. Fau- gran 
Jas Saint Fond,” in two volumes. of \ 
During the preſent year that work man 
has appeared in a well-executed obſer 
Engliſh verſion, with fome vani- inqui 
tion in the title, which, as it s travel 
more fully explanatory of the con. eight 
tents of the author's volumes, we greate 
ſhall inſert. It ſtates that they płe which 
ſent us with 4+ Mineralogical De. rous a 
ſcriptions of the Country about recom 
Newcaſtle; of the Mountains e not y 


Derbyſhire; of the Environs 

Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Perth, and 
St. Andrews; ot Inverary, * 
other Parts of Argylefhire; and of 
the Cave of Fingal.” Thele ti 
vels are chiefly valuable for tt 
ſcientific and ceconomical obſer 


tions occurring in them; the 1 
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of which are favourable to the 
Neptunian hypotheſis; and the 
ktter affording bints, by which our 
highly improved manufactories 
may profit. But they will be found 
entertaining and flattering to Bri- 
tons, from the impreſſions which 
they deſcribe the author to have 
felt, on viewing the numerous 
objects of utility or curioſity, which 
arreſt the attention of inquiſitive 
foreigners in every part of this 
country; the mines, manufactures, 
ſpirit of enterpriſe, order, and œco- 
nomy, which are the foundations 
of our greatneſs; and the ſtriking 
ſcenes of grandeur or of beauty, 
which abound both in the northern 
and ſouthern parts of our iſland, 
The reſpettable tribute, likewiſe, 
which the author pays to our phi- 
loſophic and literary characters, the 
handſome terms in which he ſpeaks 
of the hoſpitality and friendly man- 
ners which he experienced, and 
the good humour which pervades 
bis whole work, will not contri- 
bute to render the peruſal of his 


. travels leſs pleaſiug to our country- 
e Men. 

f The two volumes of “ Rambles 
l through Ireland, by a French Emi- 
| grant, tranflated from the French 


& M. de Latocnaye, by an Iriſh- 
k man,” contains the ' remarks aud 
ed obſervations of an eccentric, but 
inquiſitive and lively, pedeſtrian 
traveller, during an excurſion of 
eight or nine months, through the 
greateſt part of that country, to 
which he carried with him nume- 
rous and very reſpectable letters of 
recommendation. We read them, 
not without receiving entertain- 
ment, and ſome information, par- 


and Ucularly reſpecting 4 the remoteſt 
* — wildeſt part of the country, 
| 0 Where the national character ma 


be ſuppoſed to have been lea 
* 
Rodified by an intercourſe with 


fatigues of their journey by amuſing 


ſtrangers.” According to the tranſ. 
lator, he has painted his country 

men as they are. The picture 
which he preſents of the higher 
ranks is honourable to their pub- 
lic ſpirit, generoſity, and hoſpi- 
tality; and that of the lower claſſes 
much more pleaſing than we have 
been accuſtomed to receive from 
the 945" of foreigners. 

The“ Letters of a Traveller, on 
the various Countries of Europe, 
Alia, and Africa, containing Sketches 
of their preſent State, Government, 
Religion, Manners, and Cuſtoms, 
&c. edited by Alexander Thomſon, 
M. D.“ conkiſt partly of compila- 
tions from writers of reſpeAability, 
and partly of information obtained 
by the author in his viſits to coun- 
tries ſeldom frequented by European 
OS The melange is not un- 

ilfully prepared, and, by youn 
—5 — be conſulted with — 
ſure and profit, 

Mr,  Warnet's “ Second Walk 
through Wales, in Auguſt and Se 
tember 1798,” is conducted on the 
ſame plan, and is equally pleaſing 
and entertaining with his former 
volume, of which we gave an ac- 
count in our laſt year's Regiſter. 
To travellers through the princi- 
pality, both volumes will prove ſer - 
viceable, in pointing out the ob- 
jets moſt worthy of their notice, in 
ſupplying them with an abſtract of 
their hiltory, and in beguiling the 


narratives. | 

Mr. Pratt's „ Gleaniags in Eng- 
land, deſcriptive of the Counte- 1 
nance, Mind, and Character of the 14 
Country,” volume IV. are a con- "1 
tinuation, in the ſame manner and 
2 of his work noticed in our 

egiſter ſor the year 1795. That 
his pages ſtill continue to be ſome- 
imes highly intereſting and enter- 
taining, we readily e 

SE 
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either for the purpoſes of health 


but we cannot conceal! that at other 
times. we were oppreſſed with 
languor by the author's prolixity 
and verbofity, If Mr. Pratt de- 
votes the ſame proportionate ſhare 
of attention to other parts of the 
kingdom that he has done to Nor- 
folk, in the preſent volume, in 
order “ to preſent a juſt and ho- 
nourable idea of this important 
country, as à whole, from—not a 
mechanical, not a methodical, 
but fair and liberal ſurvey of its 
parts, taken in ſeveral journeys 
upon its animated ſurface, with 
deſcriptions from immediate ob- 
jects And reflexions, moral, na- 
tural, political, or perfona!, either 
in connexion with, or arifing out 
of, them,“ it will not be eaſy to 
form a conjecture of the magnitude 
to which his work muſt fell. 
The hon. Mrs. Murray's “ Com- 
anion and uſeful Guide to the 
eauties of Scotland,” to the Lakes 
of Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Lancaſhire, and to the Curioſities in 
the Diſtrict of Craven, in the 


Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, & c.“ 


will more than anſwer the expecta- 
tions which may be formed from 
its modeſt and unaſſuming title. 
The particular and judicious direc- 
tions and information which ſhe has 
given to travellers conſtitute the 
uſeful part of her work; and to 
theſe ſhe has aided pleaſing aud 
animated deſcriptions of the na- 
tural ſcenery, delineations of cha- 
racter and manners, and lively 
anecdotes, which will gratify and 
amuſe the reader. 3 
„% The Balnea, or an impartial 
Deſcription of all the popular 
_ Watering Places in England, in- 
terſperſed with original Sketches 
and incidental Anecdotes, &c. by 
George Saville Carey,” may ſerve 
as an entertaining companion and 
guide to the viſitors of thoſe ſcenes, 


or of pleaſure, His remarks on 
them, however, and their fre- 
quenters, are ſometimes too ſevere 
and cynical; and the puns and 
jokes, which he introduces, ſuch as 
will not always be reliſhed by 
readers of refined taſte, Several 
of his pages are employed in prov. 
—_— cannot ſay with deciſive 
dence, that his father wrote the 
fong of God ſave the King.“ 
The ſhort “ Journal of a Tour 
to Scarborough,” from Wilbech, 
will afford information and plea- 
ſure to thoſe who may purſue the 
ſame route with the author. But 


he muſt have been very ſelf-com- 


lacent, or very jocular, when he 

introduced into it the following 
queſtion addrefſed to the critics in 
the Monthly Review: Which is 
the moſt piquant bonne 2 
the foregoing pages, or y's 
deef-ſteaks Ty * 


The Political publications of the 
my 1 799, if we except ſuch as re- 
ate to the ſtate of things and ſub- 
jects diſcuſſed in Ireland, have been 
fewer in number, and of leſs im- 
portance than during ſeveral pre- 
ceding years. This is to be attii- 
buted in ſome meaſure to the ex- 
penſive proſecutions carried on 
againſt bookſellers, who were fo 
unfortunate as to receive into thelr 
ſhops for ſale publications which 
excited the indignation of the ate 
torney-general. The impoſhbility 
of examining every work which 
ſhould paſs through their hands 1 
the courſe of trade determine 

ſome of the molt reſpectable of that 
claſs not to publiſh any treatiſe 0 

political complexion ; and * 
carefully to exclude ſuch as how 
not favour and ſupport miniſter 

politics, By ſuch determinations 4 


conſiderable delay was o 


S222» hb» 0 6 »s 
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in the appearance of a vindication 
of + the Secefſion from Parliament“ 
of the oppoſition members, by the 
reverend Mr, Wyvill, which muſt be 
allowed to be an able, temperate, 
and conſtitutionai production, by 
thoſe who may not feel the force 
of the author's arguments. Such 
a ſeceſſion, when the peculiarity of 
circumſtances requires it, he main- 
tains to be conſiſtent with the law 
and uſage of parliament, and to be 
the conſtitutional mode of appeal 
ſrom a minority to the ſenſe and 
reaſon of the community at large. 
The“ Thoughts on Government, 
with a ſhort View of the compara- 
tive political Freedom enjoyed in 
France, America, Britain, &c. by 
George Watſon, Eſq.” are em- 
ployed in ſhowing that the Britiſh 
conſtitution is more perfect, and 
likely to endure longer than any 
other conſtitution in the world. 80 
far from entertaining apprehenſions 
of evil conſequences from an ex- 
tenſion of the regal influence, the 
author aſſerts his belief, „that, if 
not properly reſtrained, the ſupe- 
— of the people will 
wallow up the er of the 
crown,” 4 Zur 0 
„The Riſe, Progreſs, and Con- 
uences, of the new Opinions and 
Principles lately -ivtroduced into 
France,” will prove acceptable on- 
ly to ſuperficial and credulous read- 
ers; and the “ Hiſtorical View of 
the Riſe, Progreſs, and Tendency, 
of the Principles of Jacobiniſm, 
by the Reverend Lewis Hughes, 
B.D.” to the admirers of the abbc 
rruel's reveries, from which it is 
2 profeſſed compilation. 
, The « Appeal to Man, but par- 
ticularly addreſſed to the Britiſh 
vernment, with an Inſtitute of 
overnment, &c.“ is a ſtrange 
Compound of myſticiſm and demo- 
cracy, in which the author, in the 


bloody | 
fruſtrating all attempts at negotia- 


plenitude of his wiſdom, labours to 
perſuade his majeſty's miniſters to 
eſtabliſh fimilar forms of govern» 
ment in the Britiſh colonies and de- 
pendencies, with what have awake 
ened their jealouſy and apprehen- 


ſions when adopted in a neighbour» 
ing country. n 
„The Conduct of Great Britain 


vindicated againſt the Calumnies of 


foreign Enemies and domeſtic Con- 
ſpirators, &c. by Charles Tweedie, 


unior,” is the compoſition of 4 


juvenile, but ingenious and lively 
writer, who has. ſhown himſelf not 
ſparing in declamation, and vitu- 

rative rhetoric, while endeavour- 
ing to convict the French of the 
crimes of commencing the preſent 
and ruinous war, and of 


tion for peace, 

The“ Obſervations on the Poli- 
tical State of the Continent, ſnould 
France be ſuffered to retain her im- 
menſe Acquifitions, &c.“ are the 
production of a well- informed and 
able writer, who is a ſtrenuous ad- 
vocate for the continuance of war 
with the French republic, until her 
— — in Belgium and Italy are 
wreſted from her graſp. In endea- 
vouring to point out the neceſſity 
of ſuch protracted hoſtility to the 


ſafety of Europe, he is ſupported by 


the authors of + Thoughts on the 
Interference of Great Britain with 
the Political Concerns of the Con- 
tinent;” of“ Arguments for a Co- 


alition againſt France; of © Confi- 


derations on the Impolicy of treat- 


ing for Peace with —_—_ Re- 


gicide Government France ;* 
and of “the Neceſſity of deſtroy- 
ing the French Republic, proved 
by Facts and Arguments, tranſlated 


from the French, by the Author,” 


Mr. Bowles's « RetroſpeR” con- 
fiſts of a re-publication of the dif- 
ferent tracts in which that author 

4 : has 


% 
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has endeavoured to perſuade his 
countrymen to exert repeated and 

Increaſed vigour, for the deſtruc- 
tion of the French republic and of 
French republicans. 

Sir Francis d'Ivernois has con- 
tributed his efforts to the ſame cauſe, 
by An Hiſtorical and Political Sur- 

vey of the Loſſes ſuſtained by tlie 
French Nation, in Population, A- 
griculture, Colonies, Manufactures, 
and Commerce; the chief object 
of which is to ſhow; that the re- 
fources of the French republic for 
carrying on the war are extinct, 
Sir Francis has repeatedly encou- 
ed our war-loying ſtateſmen by 

the ſame kind of conſolatory intel- 
ligence; but, unfortunately, the 
progreſs of events has not corre. 
ſonded with his ingenious calcula. 
tions, If we may credit, however, 
the author of © Teſts of the National 
Wealth and Finances of Great Bri- 
tain,” whatever be the ſtate of the 
French treaſury, our refources for 
carrying on the war are progreſſive- 
Jy increaſing ; for the increaſe of 
taxes, of which no perſon can en- 
tertain a doubt, in his eſtimation, is 
an incontrovertible proof of the in- 
creaſe of national wealth. Mr. Roſe, 
likewiſe, has endeavoured to ſtimu- 


late our exertions againſt France, by 


„A brief Examination into the In- 
creaſe of the Revenue, Commerce, 
and Manufactures of Great Britain, 
from 1792 to 1799;" in which he has 
offered a ſpecious and flattering pic- 
ture of the flouriſhing ſtate of our 
finances, to comfort us under the ſe- 


vere preſſure of our public burthens, 

The other articles which belong 
to this department are, “The Dutch 
Expedition vindicated, with brief 
Obſervations on the Emigrants;“ 
The Failure of the French Cru- 
fade, or the Advantages to be de- 
nvyed to Great Britain from the 


Reſtoration of Egypt to the Turks, 
by Eyles Irwin, Eſq.;“ a ſatirical 
Extract from an Account of cer- 
tain poqr Perſons in London, who 
cannot pay their Income. Tax, with 
Obſervations, and a Plan for their 
Relief ;”” „The Origin of inſidious 
Arts of Jacobiniſm, a Warning to 
the People of England, &c, by 
Francis Wollaſton, Rector of Chi. 
ſelhurſt;“ and Mr. David Rivers's 
rancorous and malignant“ Obſer. 
vations on the Political Conduct 
of the Prateſtant Diſſenters, &c.” 
In Iriſh politics, we meet with 
& An Examination into the Diſcon- 
tents in Ireland, with Remarks on 
the Writings and Interterence, « 
Officio, of Arthur Young, Eſq. &c, 
by William Bingley, fourteen Years 
a Reſident in” that country, This 


work is written with great opennel, 
ſimplicity, and candour, and pre. 
ſents us with valuable information 
relative to the real ſtate of the coun- 
try and country-people of Ireland, 
before the commencement of the 
late unhappy civil war. The diſaffec- 
tion, and ſubſequent rebellion, ofthe 
Roman-catholic peaſantry, he clear. 
ly traces to the oppreſſions attend. 
ing the collection of tythes, and 
other ſufferings, which call loudly 
for remedy, before permanent peace 
and tranquillity can be expected in 
that country, 

The „ Impartial Relation of the 
Military Operations which took 
Place in Ireland, in 8 
of the landing of a Body of Frenci 
Troops under General Humbert n 
Auguſt 1798,“ we notice in! 
place, on account of the l ht 7 
it throws on the political tate * 
popular mind at that period. 
the evidence brought forwat®*? 
the author, it appears that og 
ral was the prevalence of dil 


tion, that little confidence I 


placed in a conſiderable part of the 
national militia, and that it requir- 
ed the greateſt caution and pru- 
dence in marquis Cornwallis, with 
the large force entruſted to him, 
effectually to counteract the miſ- 
chief of that feeble invaſion, 

The“ Legal Arguments, occa- 
fioned by the Project of an Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the Excluſion of the Roman 
Catholic Nobility and Gentry of 
both Kingdoms from Parliament, 
by a Member of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's inn,” are 
drawn up with ability, and would 
uot have been leſs forcible and im- 
preflive, if the author had been 
occaſionally more cool and tem- 
perate in his language and inciden- 
tal refletions, We can perceive 


no reaſons of true policy or expe- 
diency, that, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, ſhould prevent proteſtants 
and catholics, and men of all reli- 
gious opinions, from being conſi- 
dered as children of one family, 
and entitled to the ſame privileges 
2 immunities of every deſcrip- 
ion. 

The ſubject of a union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, adverted 
to in the laſt- mentioned article, 
gave riſe to a variety of publica- 
tons, of which our limits will only 
permit us to take very brief notice. 
Some of thoſe publications conſiſt 
of ſpeeches, or the ſubſtance of 
ſpeeches, delivered by the principal 
orators and ſtateſmen in both houſes 
of parliament, and demanded our 
attention in giving an abſtract of 
* parliamentary debates, The 

articles we ſhall claſs accord- 


Ing to the fide of the queſt 
queſtion em- 
praced by their reſpective authors, 


in Rvour of, or a inſt, the uni 
of the two kings 6.2 tne umon 


u the number of the former 
al * Conſiderations upon the State 
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of Public Affairs in the Year 1799. 
Ireland.“ This treatiſe preſents us 
with ſtriking facts, and ingenious 
reaſonings, to prove not only the 
policy, but the neceflity, of the in- 
corporation of Ireland with Eng- 
land, delivered in the poliſhed but 
turgid language of Burkean 
ſchool, | 
« The Neceflity of an incorpo- 
rate Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, proved from the Sĩtu- 
ation of doth Kingdoms, with = 
Sketch of the Principles on which 
it ought to be formed,” is the title 
of a pamphlet which contains 2 
full and comprehenſive view of the 
ſubje&, and a luminous arrange- 
ment of the moſt weighty argue 
ments in favour of the meaſure in 
queſtion, | 
The “ Three Letters to a Noble 
Lord, on the projected Legiſlative 
Union, &c. 'by a Nobleman,” are 
to be commended for the calmneſs 
and good temper with which the 
author diſcuſſes his ſubject, and 
points out the influence which ſuch 
a Change muſt have on the legifla- 
tion, commerce, and religious pri- 
vileges of the Iriſh. | 1 
he 4 Reaſons for adopting an 
Union between Ireland and Great 
Britain, by the Author of the Let- 
ters to Joſ. Spencer, Eſq.” poſſeſs 
a ſimilar character with the laſt. 
mentioned article; as do, likewiſe, 
the treatiſes entitled “ Ireland pro- 
fiting by Example, or the Queſtion, 
Whether Scotland has gained or loſt 
by an Union with England ? fairly 
diſcuſſed, in a Letter from a Gen- 
tleman at Edinburgh to his Friend 
at Dublin;” and the “ Letter ad- 
dreſſed to-a Member of the Iriſh 
Parliament on the Subject of the 
propoſed Union, &c,” © 1 
_ © The/Competency of the Par. 
liaments of Great Britain and Ire. 
land to incorporate their Legiſla- 
. tures, 
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tures, &c. by the Author of the- 
Neceſſity of an incorporated Union, 
Ke.“ is leſs by argued than the 
doctrine of his former work. Ac- 
cording to his preſent reaſoning, 
right is reſolvable into power; and 
a delegated limited authorit is ex- 
alted into abſolute and uncontrol- 
ed ſupremacy over the power which 
conllituted it. 
Lord Falkland's & Conſiderations 
on the Competency of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland to accede to the 
Union with Great Britain,” do not 
enter deeply into the principles of 
that queſtion, and leave many points 
untouched that are neceſſary to its 
complete inveſtigation. 
Mr. James Gerabty, barriſter- at- 
law, in bis 4 Preſent State of Ire - 
land, and the only Means af pre- 
ſerving her, conſidered in a Letter 
to the Marquis Cornwallis,” and in 
his Conſequences of tbe propoſed 
Union with reſpect to Ireland, con- 
ſidered, in a Second Letter,” holds 
the ſame dofrine with the two laſt- 
mentioned writers reſpecting the 
competency of the legiſlature to de- 
termine on the union. Were it 
not, however, for the circumſtances 
of the times, and his arguments be- 
ing favourable to the deſigns of the 
ruling power, the contemptible 
language which he applies to the 
parliament of his country, however 
juſt add well-founded, might expoſe 
him to the danger of a proſecution 
as a daring libeller. His vindica- 
tion of the propoſed union, al- 
though not very complimentary to 
the character of his countrymen, is 
able and eloquent. | 
Mr. MKenna, in his “ Conſti- 
tutional Objections to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland by a ſeparate Le- 
giſlature, &c.“ preſents us with 2 
picture of the corrupt and de- 
pendent ſtate of the lriſh parlia - 
ment, equally unfavourable with 


 Hament, 


that exhibited by the laſt-mention- 
ed writer, although deſcribed in 
more guarded terms; and thence 
deduces his arguments in favour of 
an union, as a neceſſary meaſure 
to give peace and ſecurity to the 
country, and to raiſe its inhabitants 
to the enjoyments of thoſe right; 
which Euglifſhmen poſſeſs. 
The“ Letters on the Subject of 
Union, &c. by a Barriſter and 
Member of Parliament,” are ad- 
dreſſed, partly to ſome members of 
the lawyer's corps, who, at an ear- 
ly meeting of that body, entered 
into ſtrong reſolutions, expreſſive 
of their — vigorouſly 
to oppoſe fuch a meaſure ; partly 
to Mr. Jebb, in anſwer to a work 
which we ſhall ſoon have to an- 
nounce; and partly to the Roman 
catholics of Ireland, They are 
ſhrewd and ſenſible, but better 
adapted to the comprehenſion of 
the author's profeſſional opponents 
than of the other characters whom 
they are intended to conciliate to 
the projected union. 
The “ Fair Repreſentation of the 
—— State of Ireland, &c. by 
atrick Duigenan, LL.D.” is de- 
ſigned to counteract the oppoſition 
to the union, by — a very 
different picture of the preſent ſtate 
of Ireland, and of the ſtrength, 
views, and intereſts, of the different 
claſſes of its inhabitants, than what 
has been given in various publica- 
tions on both ſides of the conteſted 
ueſtion, and in the ſpeeches of 
Ga members of the Britiſh par- 
On the different topicꝭ 
which he has ſelected, he has argued 
and declaimed with conſiderable 
energy and ability; but with 2 de. 
gree of vaunting egotiſm and vii 
lence in his language, and of fiery 
indignation againſt the prefumP: 
tuous claims of the Iriſh catholic 


footing of 
to be placed on the ſame equal 
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equality with the Iriſh proteſtants, 
which cannot but excite ſentiments 
of diſguſt and abhorrence in the 
liberal-minded reader. 


Mr. Gray's eccentric, but good · 


humoured . Strictures on the. pro- 
poſed Union, &c.“ and Mr. Far. 
rells ſenfible pamphlet, entitled 


Union or Separation,” are chief. 


ly adapted to reconcile the lower 
claſſes of Iriſhmen to the meaſure 
intended, by impreſſing them with 
a conviction that the circumſtances 
which will reſult from it cannot re- 
duce them to a worſe ſituation than. 
they are in at preſent, but may, and, 
morally ſpeaking, muſt be produc- 
tive of great and eſſential advan- 
tages, 

 & No Union! but Unite and 
Fall, by Paddy Whack, of Dyott- 
ſtreet, London, &c.“ is the title of 
a little pamphlet, written in the 
vulgar Iriſh ſtyle, with a due ad- 
mixture of broad humour, which 1s 
well calculated to efface the preju- 
dices of the loweſt orders of the 
Iriſh againſt the union with this 
country, and in favour of French 
fraternity, 

The publications againſt an 

union between Great Britain and 
Ireland have been leſs numerous 
than thoſe in its favour, but not 
leſs creditable to the abilities of 
their authors, 
„ The ® Reply to a Pamphlet en- 
titled (Arguments for and againſt 
an Union, by Richard Jebb, Eſq.” 
3 a very temperate and argumenta- 
uve production, in which the au- 
thor ſtrongly coutraſts the difficul- 
ties, diſadvantages, and dangers, 
with which he conſiders the mea- 
fure of union to be pregnant, with 
the benefits expected from it by its 
adyocates, and ſpeculates on its 
pollible political effects, in a man- 
ner that is entitled to ſerious conſi- 
deration. 98 


a The Caſe of Ireland re- ebnũi- 
dered, in Anſwer to a Pamphlet 
entitled * Arguments,” &c.” appeary 


to be written by a Roman-catholi6 


gentleman, who conteſts, © with 
much ingenuity, and with a com- 
mendable ſpirit. of candour and 
moderation, many of the aſſertions 
and reaſonings in the above - men- 
tioned work, which apply to the 
ſtate of the country at large. But 
his chief object is to point out the 
injuſtice and impohcy of the hard- 
ſhips and ſufferings to which the 
Roman catholics are ſubjected, and 
to ſhow the inefficacy, to the con- 
tentment and flouriſhing condition 
of Ireland, of an union, under which 
religious diſtinctions are ſuffered 
to exalt one and to degrade another 
claſs of the inhabitants, and three- 
fouMs of them are © ſhut out from 
the full and equal benefit of what- 
ever conſtitution ſhe is to have.” 
What he has advanced on theſe 
ſubjects will have conſiderable 
weight with the unprejudiced read- 
er. 

„ The Power of Parliament con- 
ſidered, by Henry Maddock, Jun. 
of the Honoutable Society of Lin- 


coln's Inn,“ contains an able and - 


animated diſcuſſion of the queſtion, 
Whether the parliament be com- 
petent to transfer its delegated au- 
thority ? which he decides in the 
negative; and, without maintaining 
that the creature is ſuperior to its 
creator, he could not decide other- 
wiſe. | 

The Confiderations on Na- 
tional Independence, &c. by 4 


Member of the Honourable . 
ell. - 


of Lincoln's Inn,” conſtitute a w 

written and argumentative per- 
formance, in which the author 
vindicates the right of ſovereignty 


in the people, and maintains the 


ability of Ireland to defend its fo- 


vereignty and. independence. To 


the 


/ 
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the meaſure of an union, therefore, 
and more particularly, if effectuat- 
ed by what he confiders to be in- 
competent authorities, he is-decid- 
edly hoſtile, His. obſervations on 
the policy of ſuch a meaſure are 
certainly deſerving of ſerious atten- 
tion. Y 
The © Letter,” and © Second 
Letter to the Right Honourable 
William Pitt,” from Dr. Dregnan, 
are highly animated productions; 
in which the author, in a bold and 
nervous declamatory ſtyle, adorned 
with a profuſion of rich and daz- 
zling imagery, thunders out his 
execrations againſt the miniſtpr, 
for inſulting his country by a pro- 
poſition fo diſgraceful and ruinous 
as that of the projected union, 
That it is diſgraceful, and muſt, if 
carried into effect, prove run ous, 
the indignant author takes for grant- 
ed, but has not favoured us with 
any demonſtrative arguments on 
thoſe ſubjects. Notwithſtanding 
that we prefer calm diſcuſſion to 
brilliant eloquence, when forming 
our judgment of ſuch ſerious and 
important matters as are included 
In what the author calls © an inſi- 
dious and impudent propoſal,” it is 
impoſſible not to be captivated by 
ſome of the beauties of compoſition 
and ſentiment which. are interſperſ- 
ed throughout his pages. 

The «+ Demonſtration of the 
Neceſſity of a Legiſlative Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, involving 
a Refutation of every Argument 
which has been or can be urged 
againſt that Meaſure, by a Philoſo- 
pher,” notwithſtanding that the title 

might lead. the reader to attribute 
it to a friend to the union, is the 
production of an eloquent advocate 
for the independence of Ireland, 
Arguing as a philoſopher, however, 
he conſiders the fate of that coun- 
uy to be inevitably determined, 


and that the moment is not far di. 
ſtant when what he calls its « poli- 
tical death” is to take place, It is 
friendly in him, therefore, to en- 
deavour to bend the minds of his 
countrymen to reſignation and ſub. 
miſſion. 

Ceaſe your Funning,” is the 
title of a pamphlet which contains 
a ſevere and lively ſatirical attack 
on the union, and on the Iriſh ſe- 
cretary's treatiſe, entitled “Argu- 
ments for and againſt the Union 
conſidered.” 


Among the publications which 
we have to announce under the 
head of Critical, Claſſical, and Po- 
lite Literature, is the firſt part of a 
laborious and valuable work, the 
deſign and plan of which were com- 
municated to our readers in our 
Regiſter for the year 1795, The 
ſpecimen now before us, which 
comprehends the whole book of 
Geneſis, is entitled “ Vetus Teſta- 
mentum Græcum, cum variis Lec- 
tionibus, edidit Robertus Holmes, 


8. T. P. R. S. S. Adis Chriſti Ca- 


nonicus, Tomus Primus, Oxonil, 
2 Typographeo Clarendoniano.“ 
After what we have already ſtated 
reſpecting the nature of our editor's 
undertaking, the aids of which he 
has availed himſelf, and the me- 
chanical form and conſtruQion of 
tris work, it is unneceſſary for us to 
enter on thoſe topics in this place. 
His text, as in the “ Specimen” 


already publiſhed, is taken from the 


Vatican copy, and is printed on 2 
ſtrong beautiful type. His coll 
tions are carried on according 19 
the contracted method adopted * 
his Appendix to his“ Specimen, 

but are, nevertheleſs, ſufficiently 
entenſi ve, embracing a great variety 
of manuſcripts, of which ſeven a7 
in uncial, or capital letters, 4" 

therefore, moſt probably, of 3 . 
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early date. From theſe ſources he 
has collected a vaſt maſs of various 
readings, which cannot fail to throw 
conſiderable light on the text of the 
Septuagiat, and to aſſiſt greatly in 


Of the value of Dr. Holmes's quo- 
tations from the Greek and Latin 
fathers we do not entertain any 
high opinion. In a ſhort appen- 
dix our editor has preſented us with 
various fragments and ſctiolia on 
the book of Geneſis, chiefly taken 
from the margins of different ma- 
nuſcripts of the Septuagint verſion, 
From a review of the work before 
us, it would be unjuſt not to beſtow 
a very high degree of -praiſe to Dr. 
Holmes, for the learning, diligence, 
and care, which he has employed 
on it; and we hope, and doubt not, 
that the reception which it will 
meet with from the learned world 
will encourage him to proceed, 
vith as much expedition as the na- 
ture of ſuch an arduous taſk will 
permit, to the completion of his 
uſeful undertaking, 

From the Clarendon preſs, like- 
wiſe, and at the expence of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, another valuable 
work has been preſented to the 
Public, during the preſent year, en- 
titled, « Fragmenta Novi Teſta- 
menti, & Verlione Agyptiacai Dia- 
lecti Tbebaidæ, Sahidicæ, ſeu 
ſuperioris Ægypti. This work, 
which comprehends all the frag- 
ments known to exiſt of the Sa- 
hidic verſion of the New Teſta- 
ment, was originally undertaken 
by the learned Dr. Woide, editor 
of the Fac Sjmile of the Codex 
Alexandrinus. On the death of 
that gentleman, who lived to print 
o much of the work as contains 
the fragments of the Goſpel of St. 


and to prepare for the preſs the 
manuſcript of St. John's Goſpel, 


reſtoring it to its priſtine purity. 


Matthew, St. Mark, and $t. Luke, 


the ſuperintendence of the work 


was confided by the delegates of the- 


Clarendon preſs to Dr. Ford, under 
whoſe care it is now offered to the 
learned world. It commences with 
a preface, by Dr, Ford, giving an 
account of "the undertaking ; of 


corrections which, in his opinion, 


ſhould be made in the three goſpels 
edited by Dr. Woide; of various 
readings obſerved by himſelf; of 
corrections of the Latin verſions of 
ſuch parts as were tranſlated by, 
Dr. Woide and himſelf; and of 
ſhort annotations. To the preface 
are ſubjoined fac-ſimile engravings 
of the Sahivic manuſcripts. We 
are afterwards preſented with a 
learned and laborious diſſertation, 
by Dr. Woide, in three ſections, 
divided into ſubordinate chapters, 
on the Coptic verſion of the Old 


Teſtament, on the Sahidic verſion 


of the Old Teſtament, and on the 
original texts from which theſe ver- 
ſions were made, To this diſſerta- 
tion ſucceed the fragments, and a 
Latin verſion of them; which are 
followed by Dr. Bentley's collation 
of the Vatican manuſcripts. This 
work we look upon to be not only 
an object of literary curioſity, but 
an uſeful acquiſition to thoſe ftores 


of biblical learning, by the accu- 


mulation of which. the. ſcripture 
ſtudent may be enabled to detect 
interpolated or defective paſſages 
in the ſacred writings: on which 
account we conſider the world-ta 
be much indebted to the univerſity 
which patroniſed it, and to the 
editors, who beſtowed upon it their 
learning and induſtry. RY” 

From the. fame preſs, alſo, we 


have received an elegantly-printed - 


little work, the utility and value of 
which to the biblical ſcholar, when 
the well-known learning and abi- 
lities of the editor are confidered, 
will be ſuflicieatly underitood from 


— ——__ —— 
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its title, It is, & Diateſſaron, five 
\Integra Hiſtoria Domini noſtri Jeſu 
Chriſti, Greece. Ex IV Evange- 
Wis ifter ſe collatis, ipſisque Evan- 
geliſtarum verbis apte et ordinate 
diſpoſitis confecta. Subjungitur 
Evangeliorum Harmonia brevis. 
Edidit J. White, 8. T. P. Ling. 
Arab. Prof. &c. This work is 
à ſummary of an harmony of the 
evangeliſts. From the preface we 
learn, that two ſimilar works, which 
ate now loſt, but of which Euſe- 
bius has preſerved an account, 
were produced in the third century, 
one by Tatian, and the other by 
Ammonius of Alexandria, The 
author might have added, bad he 
been acquainted with the fact, that 
a German divine of the name of 
Stephan, in the year 1779, publiſhed 
a work of the ſame nature, founded 
on the harmony of Bengelius. Dr. 
| White's Diateſſaron is founded on 
the excellent harmony of the late 
much-lamented archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh; and relates, in ſeven diffe- 
rent parts, the events of our Lord's 
life, in chronological order, and in 
the words in which they are de- 
ſcribed by the evangeliſts. Each 
part is divided into paragraphs, 
and is preceded by a ſhort account, 
in Latin, of its contents; and in the 
margins, the time and place in which 
every event happened is recorded. 
At the end is added a conciſe and 
uſeful harmonic index. Such a work 
merits the attention of tutors in our 
univerſities, from its adaptation to 
lead ſtudents to examine and com- 
pare the ſeperate narratives of the 
evanzelical writers, and to convince 
them that their trifling diſcrepan- 
cies do not affect the credit due to 


the conſiſtent whole of their ki-- 


ſ 


ſtory. "4? 
In our Regiſter for the year 
x 797, we announced the appearance 
of the firſt and ſecond numbers of 
| & periodical work, entitled, Ori- 


ental Collections,“ publiſhed under 
the r of major, now 
Sir William, Ouſeley. We have 
now to appriſe our readers of the 
publication of the third and fourth 
numbers, which complete the firſt 
volume of that curious and inter- 
eſting work. The ſubjects of the 
pieces which compoſe theſe num- 
bers are very various, as are like- 
wiſe their merit and importance. 
Among other articles which will 
afford deſirable information or en- 
tertainment to the reader, are, a 
ſhort paper by the editor, deſcribing 
ſome remarkable remains of ancient 
ſculpture in the province of Curdiſ- 
tan, which many ſuppoſed to be 


the ſame that, according to Diodo- 


rus Siculus, were hewn in the 
mountains of Baghiſtan, by order 


of queen Semiramis; the Loves of 


Khoſru and Shireen, from the Shah 
Namah Neſr, by the fame gentle- 
man; Remarks on a Phoenician In- 
ſcription in Wales, by Mr. Henley ; 
a tale from the original manuſcript 
of the Arabian Nights; and another 
from the Bahardaniſh, by captain 
Scott; and other pleaſin tranfla« 
tions, particularly of ſome of the 
odes of Hafiz, by the editor. 
„The Wreath, compoſed of Se- 
lections from Sappho, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moſchus, accompanied 
by a Proſe Tranſlation, with Notes, 
&c. by Edward du Bois,” is an ele- 
gant little work, in which the Greek 
text, taken from the beſt editions 
of thoſe remains, is printed with 
great correctneſs, and the whole 
ſſeſſes the recommendations of 
utiful typography. We canno", 
however, ſpeak in high terms 
Mr. du Bois' verſion of thoſe ex- 
quiſite pieces of ancient poetry. t 
is, in general, faithful to the 2 
but conveys a very inadequaie | - 
of the ſpirit of the originals. Indeec 
we never expect to find that ſpirit 


: beſt-executed 
transfuſed into the profe 
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proſe tranſlations. Such tranſla- 
tions, we conceive, muſt always be 
defeftive in that ſweetneſs, modu- 
lation, and expreſſion, which are to 
be ſought for only in poetical num- 
bers. In the critical and illuſtra- 
tive notes which accompany his 
verſion, the learning and ingenuity 
of M. du Bois are advantageouſly 
diſplayed; and in his remarks on 
Shakſpeare, &c. which he has ſub- 
joined, the reader will find ſome 
ſtriking coincidences between ſome 
of our eminent modern writers and 
the Greek poets, and between Lu- 
cian's Eflay on writing Hiſtory, and 
Horace's Ain of Poetry, 

The three volumes of #* The 
Travels of Antenor in Greece and 
Aſia, from a Greek Manuſcript 
found at Herculaneum, including 
ſome Account of Egypt, tranſlat- 
ed from the French of E. F. Lan- 
tier, with additional Notes by the 
Engliſh Tranſlator,” contain an ap- 
parently faithful Engliſh verſion of 
a work announced in our laſt year's 
catalogue of the literary produc- 
tions of France. The account which 
we then gave of it from the Parifian 
Journals, that it is evidently written 
in imitation of Barthelemy's Tra- 
vels of Anacharſis, to which, al- 
though not devoid of conſiderable 
merit, it is greatly inferior, will be 
found by the Engliſh reader to be 
juſtly characteriſtic of it. It is not 
calculated ſo much for information 
as for amuſement, For this purpoſe 
the author has borrowed freely, not 
only from ancient but from modern 
writers, at home and abroad, and 
has dreſſed up the materials which 


he has colleQed in a lively and en- 


tertaining form. It were to be wiſh- 

ed, nevertheleſs, that, in relating the 

enes of adventures and converſa- 

tons of which his work is com- 

poſed, he had not introduced ſome 

go and ſentiments which, how- 
99. * 


ever congruous with preſent French 
manners and opinions, will, we 
hope, more frequently excite diſ- 
guſt than pleaſure or approbation 


in this country. 


Of the contents of the following 
work, its ample title will ſufficiently 
appriſe our readers: A Miſcella- 
ny, containing, among a Variety 
of other Matters, curious and inter- 
eſting, Remarks on Boſwell's ſohn- 
ſon, with conſiderable Additions; 
and ſome Anecdotes of that extra- 
ordinary Character; a Critique on 
Burger's Leonora, in which ſhe is 
clearly proved of Engliſh Extrac- 
tion, from an old Ballad ſtill ex- 
tant, conſequently in its German 
Dreſs the Subject is neither new 
nor original; and an introductory 
Eſſay on the Art of Reading and 
Speaking in Public, in two Parts, 
by 8. White, and his ſon E. A. 
White.” What will be found 
principally intereſting in this work, 
are the particulars which it contains 
relative to the private hiſtory and 
character of the late Mr. Sheridan, 
and his connections with the Iriſh 
theatre. The author's criticiſms, 
whatever may be thought of the 
importance of the ſubject on 
which they are employed, afford 
evidence of conſiderable readin 
and ingenuity; and the didaftic 
remarks and obſervations in the 
eſſay, deſerve the attention of thoſe 
who are employed in the educa- 
tion of youth. | 

The next work which we have 
to introduce to our readers, reflects 
great credit on the induſtry and 
ingenuity of the author, and will 
prove an acceptable preſent to the 
philologer and to the antiquary. It 
is entitled “ Pantographia; con- 
taining accurate Copies of all the 
known Alphabets in the World, to- 
gether with an Engliſh Explanation 


of the peculiar Force or Power of 


R each 
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each letter: to which are added, 
Specimens of all the well-authenti- 
cated oral Languages, forming a 
comprehenfive Pigeſt of' Phono- 
logy. By Edmund Fry, Letter- 
founder.” In his preface, Mr. Fry 
gives a ſummary of the arguments 
on the queſtion, Whether language 
and the uſe of alphabets owe their 
origin to divine inſpiration, or to 
human invention? and determines 
in favour of the former hypotheſis. 
Our oriental ſcholars, however, 
who' may be inclined to adopt the 
ſame hypotheſis, will not ſubſcribe 
to the author's opinion, “that all 
languages in uſe among men, that 
have been conveyed by alphabetical 
characters, have been thoſe of per- 
ſons connected ultimately or imme- 
diately with the Hebrews,” In pur- 
ſuance of the object indicated in 
the title, Mr. Fry appears to have 
ſpared neither labour nor expenſe 
in procuring the moſt authentic 
originals, and engraved copies that 
have come to his knowledge; and 
he has, in general, proved facceſs- 
ful in his efforts. The ſpecimens 
of theſe he has arranged, in alpha- 
betical order, on the left-hand pages 
of his work ; the right-hand pages 
contaihing ſhort accounts or hiſto- 


_ ries of the reſpective alphabets, or 


informing us of the authorities 
whence they are taken. The ſound 
or force of each letter the author 
has collected from the ſame autho- 
rities with the ſpecimens them- 


| ſelves; and if he has fallen into any 


miſtakes, they fare chiefly, though 
not entirely, to be attributed to the 
reſpeQable guides whom he has 
followed. ith reſpect to the ex- 
ecution of his ſpecimens, it would 
be unjuſt not to ſay that they are 


| highly beautiful, and offer proofs 
of unrivalled excellence in the ty- 


pographic art. And we hope, that 


the author will derive ſuch encou - 
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ragement from the reception which 
his work will meet with, as ſhall 
enable him to bring forward new im- 
preſſions, improved by the ſuggeſti- 
ons and communications of enlight- 
ened and liberal ſcholars. A conſider- 
able part of the volume is occupied 
in phonological extracts, illuſtrative 
of well-authenticated oral languages 
which have no elementary charac - 
ters. Such an exhibition, the au- 
thor acknowledges, is not ſtriftly 
connected with ſpecimens of al- 
phabets; yet he thought himſelf 
Juſtified in adopting it, from a per. 
ſaaſion © that it would be a con- 

fiderable gratification to his readers 

to ſee the diverſity of dialects which 

have ariſen from the original tongue, 

if any ſuch exiſted.” 

The « Vocabulary of ſuch Words 
in the Engliſh Language as are of 
dubious or unſettled Accentuat!on, 
in which the Pronunciation ot 
Sheridan, Walker, and other Ortho- 
Epiſts is compared,” we cannot re- 1 
commend as a proper guide to ac- 
centvation, or, what the author e. 
dently intended, pronunciation in 
general; for he has been governe 
throughout bis whole work by ca- 
price, inſtead of any fixed rules, ot 
the laws of analogy, in the choice of 
his authorities ; whence he has been 
led into thoſe confufions and inac- 
curacies which unavoidably reſult 
from a want of ſyſtem ; and the 
'numerous provincialiſms and vul- 
gariſms in found which he has ad- 
opted will not permit us to co 
pliment him. on the delicacy of ” 
ear, any more than on the rectituce 
of his judgment in eſtabliſhing 4 
ſtandard of orthoEpy. 


The“ Conciſe Grammar of the 
by the Rey. 


W. Render, Teacher of the Ger- 
man Language in the Univerlity 0 
Cambridge,” as far as we #* 


Fs ies merits 
pable of judging of its — 


appears to be well · adapted to faci- 
litate the labours of young ſtudents 
ia acquiring an elementary know- 
lege of that now faſhionable lan- 
guage. Its rules are clear aud di- 
ſtinct, and its exerciſes judiciouſly 
introduced. The author, likewiſe, 
has greatly contributed to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſtudent, by his remarks 
on the varlableneſs of German or- 
thography, his liſt of letters utually 
confounded by learners, and by a 
plate containing ſpecimens oß the 
German written hand. We have 
ſcen it objected to his work, how- 
erer, that he is too complex in his 
conjugations of the verb, from a 
deſire of adhering,” more cloſely 
than the nature of the German lan- 
guage requires, to the forms of con- 
ſtruction in the Latin Grammar, 
The “Complete Introduction to 
the Knowledge of the German Lan- 
guage, containing the Subſtance of 
tae moſt approved German Gram- 
mars, particularly Adeiung, &c. by 
George Crabb,” whatever proofs 
it affords of the author's djligence 
ia compilation, abounds in ſo many 
acknowledged and unacknowledged 
errata, occaſioned either by the 
hurry in which it was drawn up, 
or the author's conhned acquaint- 
ance with the bet German writers, 
that, in its preſent uncorrected 
form, it does not appear to us a very 
fit book to be placed in the hands 
of thoſe who have received no ini- 
tation into the elements of the 
German tongue, The moſt unex- 
ceptionable, and the moſt valuable 
part of this introduction, is the au- 
thor's mode of teaching inflexion 
and ſyntax, by words and exerciſes 
adapted to each rule; which, to ſuch 
rners as have made ſome pro- 
greſs, will afford deſirable aſliſtance 
and improvement, | 
he following work is entitled 
to the praiſe of an intluftricus, and 
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generally accurate, compilation, and 


may. ſafely be recommended as an 
uſeful afliſtant to Engliſh cloſet 
learners of the French tongue. 
« An 2 Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the French Language 
(in French and Engliſh) ; wherein 
the exa& Sound and Articulation of 
every Syllable are diſtinctly marked 
(according to the Method adopted 


by Mr. Walker in his Pronounciug 


Dictionary). To which are prefix- 
ed, the Principles of the French 
Pronunciation; prefatory Directions 
for uſing the Spelling repreſentative 
of every Sound; and the Conjuga- 
tion of the Verbs, regular, irregu- 
lar, and defective, with their true 
Pronunciation. By Abbé Tardy,” 

During the preſent year, two ele- 
gant [ have been publiſh. 
ed of © The Works of Sir William 
Jones,” in 6 vols. quarto, one on 
large, and the other on ſmall paper. 
This collection forms a proper ard 
becoming monument to the memo- 


ry of an excellent and much la- 


mented character, who, to a pro- 
found acquaintance with almoſt 
every branch of literature, and all 


languages, ancient and modern, 


united a ſoundneſs of judgment, a 
verſatility of genius, an indepen- 
dence and liberality of mind, a 
philanthropy of diſpoſition, and an 
unwearied activity in promoting the 
intereſts of learning, ſcience, and 
humanity, of which the hiſtory of 
mankind affords ſparing inſtances, 


But our readers are too well appriſ- 


ed of his various and uncommon 
merits, to render it neceſſary for us 
to enlarge on them. We have at 
different times iatroduced into our 
catalogue ſuch of his valuable pubs 
lications as have made their ap- 
pearance fince the commencement 
of our annual labours, whether in 
a ſeparate form, or in connexion 


with the productions of other lite - | 
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rary and philoſophic characters. We 
are perſuaded, however, that an 
enumeration of them in this place, 
together with that of his former 
works, and unpubliſhed pieces, as. 
affording a complete view of the 
contents of the volumes before us, 
cannot fail of proving acceptable to 
our readers. The firſt volume com- 
mences with a ſketch of the life and 
character of Sir William Jones, by 
lord Teignmouth, taken from the 
fourth volume of the Aſiatic Re- 
ſearches, and of which an extract 
appears among our biographical 
ſelections. To this ſketci ſucceed 
Sir William Jones's Anniverſary 
Diſcourſes, replete with learnin 
and curions diſquiſition, delivere 
at the meetings'of the Aſiatic Socie- 
ty at Calcutta, and other communi- 
cations publiſhed in the different 
volumes of their Reſearches; of 
which we could not reſiſt our in- 
clination to exhibit a ſpecimen in 
our-preſent Regiſter, "Theſe inter- 
eſting papers occupy the firſt, and 
part of the ſecond volume, which 
is completed by the author's Perſian 
Grammar, from the corrected edi- 
tion entruſted to the care of Mr. 
Richardſon ; a catalogue of the moſt 
valuable books in the Perſian lan- 
guage ; the hiſtory of that language, 
and his commentaries on Afiatic 
literature, with the miſcellanies, 
3 in 1774. The third vo- 
ume contains ſix impreſſive charges 
to the grand jury at Calcutta ; the 
author's correſpondence with the 
government at Calcutta, on the 
ſubject oftranſlatiag and publiſhing 
the inſtitutes of Hindu law ; the or- 
dinances of Menu, according to 
the gloſs of Calluca, compriſing the 
Indian ſvſtem of duties, religious 
and civil; and Al Sirajiyvah, or 
the Mohammedan law of inheri- 
tance, with a judicious and perſpi- 
cuous commentary. In the fourth 


volume we find Sir William Jones's 
Tranſlations of the Speeches of 
Iſæus, concerning the law of ſuc- 
ceſſion in Athens, with a commen- 
tary, and of the Moallakat, or ſe- 
ven Arabian poems ſuſpended on 
the temple of Mecca, with the ori- 
ginals; miſcellaneous poems, which 
are chiefly tranſlations from the 
oriental languages; and detached 
pieces in profe and verſe. The fifth 
volume preſents us with our author's 
adir Shah, tranſlated from 
the Perſian into French, at the re- 
queſt of the king of Denmark; his 
y and comprehenſive de- 
ſcription of Aſia, and hiſtory of 
Perſia; his eſſays on the poetry and 
literature of the eaſtern nations; 
with his Lettre à monſieur A. du P. 
dans laquelle eſt compris l' examen 
de fa traduction des livres attribucs 
à Zoroaſtre; and other pieces in 
verſe as well as proſe. The ſixth 
and laſt volume contains a tranſſa- 
tion of the Hitopadeſa of Viſlnu- 
ſarman, which “ are the moſt beau- 
tiful if not the moſt ancient collec- 
tion of apologues in the world,” and 
the probable originals of the fables 
attributed to Æiop; the enchanted 
fruit, an antediluvian tale, in the 
humourous andi ſportive manner of 
Prior; Sacontala, or the fatal ring, 
an Indian drama from Calidas; 
eight hymns to Hindu deities; cu. 
rious and intereſting extracts i701 
the Bhuſhanda Ramayan, contin 
ing the adventures of the incarnat o- 
of the preſerving Power, and fron 
the Vedas, illuſtrative of the pt. 
mitivereligionof the Hindus; tranſ 
lations of ſome miſceilancous po- 
ems; and the author's well-kno”" 
eſſay on the law of bailments, 1 
into the legal mode of ſup 
ing riots, ſpeech to the alle 
led inhabitants of Middlefex on! 
reform of parliam 


ent, and letter fe. 


lative to a plan of nation 


Edinbur 
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Such are the contents of this valu- 
able collection, which preſents us 
with an. unequalled variety,. from 
the ſame author, of inſtructive, cu- 
rious, and entertaining matter ; and 
leaves us to regret, that, by his pre- 
mature death, in the forty- ſixth year 
of his age, the world was deprived 
of one of its moſt uſeful and bright- 
eſt ornaments, „ endeared to man- 
kind, wherever religion, ſcience, 
and philofophy prevail.” 
« The Works of the late 
en Mac-Laurin, Eſq. of Dreg- 
orn, one of the Senators of the 
College of Juſtice, and F. R. 8. 
| in two volumes, are 
pun in verſe and partly in proſe. 
he firſt volume, which is entirely 
of the former deſcription, contains 
ſome pieces marked by the ſpirit, 
humour, and very liberal political 
principles to be avowed by a Scotch 
judge towards the cloſe of the 
eighteenth century, But we can- 
not honeſtly ſay, that theſe compo- 
ſitions of lord Dreghorn have excit- 
ed in us any profound admiration of 
poetical talents and taſte, The ſe- 
cond volume confiſts of various 
eſſays, of various merit, on legal, 
philoſophical, political, literary, and 
miſcellaneous ſubjects; which dif. 
play conſiderable ability and infor- 
mation, and an ardent attachment to 


the well-being and improvement of 


his native country, as well as to the 
welfare and happineſs of mankind 
at large, Prefixed to theſe volumes 
is a well written ſketch of the life of 
this reſpectable and independent ma- 
giſtrate. He was the ſon of the cele- 
brated Colin Mac-Laurin, profeſ- 
ſor of mathematics in the univerſity 
of Edinburgh, and author of the 
account of Sir Iſaac Newton's phi- 
loſophical diſcoveries. 

In our Regiſter for the year 1 794. 
we announced the publication of 
& Graphic Illuſtrations of Hogarth, 
tron Pictures, Drawings, and ſcarce 


Prints, in the poſſeſſion of Samuel 
Ireland, Author of this Work, &c.“ 
During the preſent year he publiſh- 
ed a ſecond volume of his Hogar- 
thiana, containing forty-nine plates, 
many of which are well engraved, 
and bear ſtrong internal teſtimo- 
nies of being taken from genuine 
remains of that great moral painter, 
The greater part of them, however, 
if © moſt undonbtedly” from pic- 


tures and drawings by Hogarth, as 


Mr. Ireland aſſerts, exhibit little 
of his peculiar manner, ſpirit, and 
expreſſion. Of the author's illuſ- 
trative and deſcriptive talents, this 
volume, as well as the former, of- 
fers a favourable ſpecimen. 


Among the publications of the 
year, in the department of Poetical 
tranſlation and Poetry, is The Firſt 
Book of Titus Lucretivs Carus, on 
the Nature of Things, in Engliſh 
Verſe, with a Latin Text.” This 
work we underſtand to be the pro- 
duction of the author of ThePoems 
of Catullus, in Engliſh Verſe,” no- 
ticed in our Regiſter for the year 
1797. It is offered to the world as a 
ſpecimen of a new and entire tranſ- 
lation of Lucretius's philoſophical 
poem, which the author intends to 
commit to the preſs, ſhould his pre- 
ſent attempt meet with a favourable 
reception, in fucceſivepublications, 
illuſtrated with numerous notes ſe- 
lected from the beſt commentators, 
and accompanied with a life of the 
poet, together with a critical eſſay 
on his work. Our tranflator's notes 
are meant to follow in a body at the 
end of his verſion ; to which cir- 
cumſtance, we ſuppoſe, we are to 
attribute the total omiſſion of any 
annotations on the ſpecimen before 
us. The text which the author has 
choſen to follow is that of Haver- 


camp, which he conſiders to be ſu- 


perior to any other, not even ex- 
cepting the admirable edition of 
R 3 Wakefield ; 
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Wakefield: a judgment in which 


we do not believe that any claſſical 
ſcholar, poſſefling ſufficient know- 
ledge and taſte to decide in the queſ- 
tion, will join iſſue with him. With 
reſpect to his tranſlation, we have to 
remark, that, although general! 
faithful, ſometimes forcible and bril- 
liant, and ſometimes ſmooth and 
harmonious, at other times it offers 
a very inadequate picture of the 
ſenſe and beauties of the original, 
and is eſſentially defective in ener- 
y, perſpicuity, and modulation. 
he author, likewiſe, is frequently 
very uncouth and incorrect in his 
rhymes; as we formerly had occa- 
ſion to obſerve was the caſe in his 
tranſlation of Catullus. 

In * The Firſt and Fourth Books 
of the Odes of Horace, tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh Verſe,” we meet with ver- 
ions of ſome of the beautiful pieces 
of the Roman bard, which expreſs his 
ſenſe with peculiar felicity and ſpi- 
Tit. That the author has ſometimes 
failedin attempting to transfuſe into 
his verſion the force and exquiſite 
turns of the original will be ex- 
pected by every claſſical ſcholar, 
v ho muſt be ſenſible of the dith- 
culty, if not of the impoſlibility, 
of ſuch à taſk, And that he has 
often fallen into the fault common 
to almoſt all tranſlators, of need- 
leſsly amplifying and 2xpanding the 
meaning of the ancient poet, will 
not be denied by thoſe who careful- 
Iy compare the copy with its pro- 
totype. But we think that they 
muſt at the ſame time do the author 
the juſtice to acknowledge, that he 
has more frequently ſucceeded than 
failed, in exhibiting the beautics of 
Horace in an Engliſh dreſs; that 
his language is correct, elegant, 
and mellifluous, and his verfification 
uniformly accurate and harmonious, 

*« Cupid and Pſyche, a Mytholo- 
gical Tale, from the Golden Aſs 
of Apulcius,” is a truly pleaſing 


etical verſion of that elegant and 
intereſting ancient tale, The au- 
thor has occaſionally omitted or 
abridged paſſages in the original, 
In this freedom we think him, in 

eneral, very defenſible, He has 
ikewiſe introduced ſome altera- 
tions in the ſtructure of circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory, about which 
critics will entertain a diverſity of 
opinions. But we conceive, what- 
ever their judgments may be re- 
ſpecting the particulars above men- 
tioned, they will unanimouſly con- 
cur in beſtowing a high ſhare of 
praiſe on the author, on account 
of the claims to poetical merit by 
which his tranſlation is diſtinguiſh- 
ed. His language is chaſte, fimp/e, 
and elegant; his imagery beautiful 
and animated; and his numbers eaſy 
and flowing. 

The Bees, from the Fourteenth 
Book of Vaniere's Prædium Ruſti- 
cum, by Arthur Murphy, Eſq.“ is 
a tranſlation which was undertaken 
by that gentleman in his early years, 
and is now publiſhed with ſuch cor- 
rect ions as have been ſuggeſted by 
the author's maturer judgment, and, 
we add, with ſuch an adaptation t0 
modern antigallican and miniſterial 
politics, as may render it accept. 
able in what are called loyal and 
faſhionable circles. With reſpect 
to the Prædium Ruſticum, we can- 
not ſpeak of it as à very intereſt.ng 
or pleaſing didactic poem, notwiti- 
ſtanding the laborious defence of it 
in the preface to this tranſſation. 1 
oppoſition to the ſtrictures of Pr. 
Warton. Neither can we fay tit 
Mr. Murphy's verfion abounds 1" 
ſuch poetic beauties as will con pet 
ſate his readers for the want of a 
mation and amuſement that mu 
accompany the moſt faithful a. 
accurate repreſentation of his or 
ginal. 1 
% Addiſoni Epiſtola miſſa ex l 


lia ad illuſtrem Dominum 1 * 
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Anno 1701, Auctore A. Murphy,” 
is written in hexamcters, and af- 
fords proof of that gentleman's in- 
timate acquaintance with the beſt 


authors of antiquity, and of his 


profeſſing a happy method either 
of interweaving their forms of ex- 
reſfion with his own Latinity, or of 
imitating ſome of their moſt beau- 
tiful pelfiens. Our tranſlator, it is 
true, is often exceedingly diffuſe in 
converting the Britiſh into Roman 
language; and ſtrict criticiſm may 
except againſt the propriety of ſome 
of the terms and expreſſions which 
he has adopted. As a playful ex- 
erciſe of his talents, however, it 
does credit to his claſſical taſte, and 
is an evidence of the facility, cor- 
rectneſs, and elegance, with which 
he cannot conſtruct Latin verſifica- 
tion. Prefixed to it is a ſpirited, 
pleaſing, and loyal ode, in the Al- 
caic meaſure, addreſſed to lord 
Loughborough. 
_ * The Love of Gain, a Poem, 
imitated from the Thirteenth Satire 
of Juvenal, by M. G: Lewis, Eſq. 
P.“ is a very unequal perform- 
ance, Sometimes the author is 
very ſucceſsful in catching the ſpi- 
rit, and imitating the images of bis 
original, although with too much 
dilatation, and produces vigorous 
and well-turned lines; but at other 
times, during a ſucceſſion of pages, 
little if any reference can be per- 
ceived to the ſentiments or manner 
of Juvenal. Our author's language, 
likewiſe, is ſometimes ſo luxuriant, 
or ſo vulgar, that it muſt be repro- 
bated by good taſte ; and the con- 
tion of many of his verſes is 
careleſs, and faulty, From what 
is entitled to praiſe in the poem be- 
fore us, we are perſuaded, never- 
theleſs, that he is capable with at- 
tention and care, of preſenting us 
with a much more unexceptionable 


imitation of ſome of the produc- 
tions of the Roman ſatiriſt. The thir- 
teenth ſatire of Juvenal, as it is one 
of his moſt laboured and poliſhed 
poems, calls for the matureſt judg- 
ment, the moſt chaſtiſed taſte, and 
the moſt diligent application of the 
lime labor, in him who would ſuc- 
ceſsfully imitate it. 

In our Regiſter for the year 1796, 
we announced, among the articles in 
French literature,“ Fables, by Man- 
cini Nivernois,” formerly known, 
under his title of Duke, as embaſ- 
ſador from the court of France to 
this country, and acknowledged on 
both ſides of the water as an ardent 
cultivator and patron of literature, 
Long before their publication, theſe . 
fables were known to the literati of 
France, who pronounced them to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the charms of 
poetry, Jelicacy of ſentiment, and 
pure morality. During the preſent 
year they have been tranſlated into 
the Engliſh language, and publiſh» 
ed in company with the original 
text, that a fair judgment may be 


formed of their merits, and of the 


accuracy and fidelity with which 
the author has rendered them into 
our native tongue: and we muſt 
confeſs that, from the peruſal of 
them, we ſee no reaſon to diſpute 
the verdict of the Pariſian critics, 
or to withhold our praiſe from the 
Engliſh editor aud tranſlator. Che 
fables, though not comparable with 
thoſe of Fontaine, are ingenious, 
lively, moral, and elegant, in their 
conſtruction, and appear not difad- 


vantageouſly in their Engliſh dreſs, if 


we conſider © the difficulty of tranſ- 
lating any ſpecies of epigram, the 
pointe of which ſo often depends on 
felicity of expreſſion, and the ad- 
ditional difficulty, in the preſent 
caſe, ariſing from the charatteriſtic 
naivets of the French language, 
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and the eculiar deficiency of the 
Engliſh in correſponding idiomatic 


_ delicacies.” 


Ofthe ſecond volume of © Poems, 
by Robert Southey,“ a conſiderable 
portion is occupied by the viſion of 
the Maid of Orleans, greatly alter- 
ed and enlarged ſince it was omit- 
ted in the author's ſecond edition 


- of Joan of Arc. In its preſent 


form, it is divided into three books, 
and is certainly very materially im- 
oven although there is ſtill room 
eft, by the ſedulous application of 
the author's well-known talents, 
to render it yet more perfect as an 
epic poem. The reſt of the volume 
conſiſts of legendary tales, ballads, 
Engliſh eclogues, and miſce!laneons 
l ſome of which are very 

ntereſting and impreſſive, and o- 
thers utterly undeſerving, — 
to our judgment, to be preſerve 
among the productions of Mr, 
Southey's pen. Of the latter deſcrip- 
tion are ſome of his verſifications 
of ſuperſtitious and fooliſh monk- 
iſh legends, and ſome of his ſpeci- 
nens of Engliſh eclogues, which 
are profaic in the extreme. We wiſh 
to ſee Mr. Southey's muſe more 
worthily emploved, on ſubjects 
adapted to kindle afreſh that true 
poetic fire which animated ſome of 
his earlieſt productions, and to give 
proper ſcope for the exerciſe of his 
genius, feelings, and taſte. 

„The Annual Anthology,” vol, I. 
is a collection of poems, and fu- 
gitive pieces, of which © many have 
been printed in the Morning Pot. 
Many are now firſt publiſhed : and, 
with the exception of one piece on- 
ly, all have been tranſmitted to the 
editor by their reſpective authors.“ 
Some of thoſe authors have choſen 
to remain concealed from public 
knowledge: others have affixed 


their ſignatures to their pieces: 
bo 17 * ies A 57 6 r 


among whom are Meſſrs. Southey, 
Dyer, Lloyd, Lamb, Cottle, Davy, 
Dr. Beddoes, and Mrs. Opie. The 
ſubjects of their productions, and 
their form and ſtyle, are various; as 
are, likewiſe, their pretenſions ta 
poetical merit. Many of them do 
not riſe above mediocrity ; but 
others are recommended by the 
charms of originality, of ſublimity, 
of pathos, of humour, or of ele- 
gamt ſimplicity, Mrs. Opie's poems, 
n particular, are chaſte, harmoni- 
ous, and pleaſing. From the edi- 
tor's advertiſement we are given to 
underſtand, that it is his intention 


to publiſh a ſimilar volume yearly, , 


in imitation of ſimilar collections 


which have appeared on the conti- 


nent, particularly in Germany, un- 
der the care of Schiller and Vols. 
We highly approve of his deſign, 
as what is well calculated, by the 
ſpecimens which it ſhall afford, to 
introduce many a young poet of 
real genius to the notice and en- 
couragement of the public. And 
if the editor ſhould prove faſtidious, 
rather than otherwiſe, in ſelecting 
the contents of his ſucceſſive vo- 
lumes, the genuine lovers of poetry 
will not be the leſs indebted to him. 
The © Pictures of Poetry, hiſto- 
rical, biographical, and critical, 
by Alexander ' Thompſon, Eiq.' 
are parts of an extenſive plan, in 
which the author defigns to preſent 
us with © a view of the progrels 
of polite literature, from the earli- 
eſt period to the preſent time. 
The publication before us, which 
contains about one-fourth of the 
whole intended work, © is chiefly 
octupied with the literature of 
Greece, and includes a period 0 
eight hundred years, begin"; 
with a ſketch of the court of Solo- 
mon, and ending with that of Ft?- 
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fon's pictures contain diſtinct por- 
tions of that period, in different 
ſtyles and meaſures of poetry; in 
which the principal poets, and o- 
ther extraordinary perſonages whom 
they comprehend, are introduced 
and characteriſed, in connexion with 
narratives relative to the moſt ſtrik- 
ing incidents in their lives, and oc- 
caſional digreſſions, embracing mo- 
dern characters and modern circum- 
ſtances. Our limits will not permit 
us to lay their reſpective ſubjects 
before our readers, or to enter into 
their ſeparate merits. They are fre- 
quently intereſting and well drawn, 
though ſometimes too tedious and 


diffuſe, and marked by incorrect, 


feeble, and proſaic lines. On the 
whole, however, we have received 
much entertainment from them; 
and we ſhall be glad to renew our 
acquaintance with the author in 
the farther proſecution of his plan. 

The « Review of Poetry, ancient 
and modern, a Poem, by Lady 
Manners,” in eaſy and pleaſing 
rhymes of ſeven feet, addreſſed to her 
infant ſon, deſcribes the appropriate 


| Merits of the principal votaries of 


the. muſes, who are renowned in 
claffic ſtory, or are the ornaments 
of later times. The characters which 
ſhe gives of them are, in general, 
well diſcriminated, and ſhow that 
the author poſſeſſes an extenſive ac- 
quaintance with polite literature, 
and a well cultivated mind. 

Miſs Seward, whoſe talents for 
heroic and deſcriptive poetry are 
lufficiently known to our readers, 
has publiſhed, during the preſent 
year, a volume of “ Original Son- 
nets on various Subjects, and Odes 
paraphraſed from Horace.” The 
tormer, which are one bundred in 
number, are nearly all conſtrued 
on the Italian model, which alone 
exhibits the meaſures that, accord - 


ing to the judgment of our poeteſs, 


« deſerve the name of ſonnet.“ 
But poets and crities differ; and we 
ſee no ſatisfactory reaſons why the 
title of © legitimate ſonnet” ſhould 
be confined to ſuch compoſitions as 
are formed according to the arbi- 
trary rules of the Italian ſchool. Be 
that as it may, Miſs Seward, while 
chooſing to be bound by ſuch tram- 
mels, has produced a number of 
energetic and elegant poems of that 
deſcription, which abound in paſ- 
ſages that are eminently beautiful 
and ſtriking. Occaſional obſcuri- 
ties occur in them, as well as need- 
leſs obſolete phraſes, and quaint ex- 
preſſions; but theſe blemiſhes are 
more than counter-balanced by 
their prevailing excellencies. In her 
paraphraſes ot Horace, Miſs Se- 
ward has “ taken only the poet's 

eneral idea, frequently expanding 
it, to elucidate the ſenſe, and to 
bring the images more diſtinctly to 
the eye; induced by the hope of 
thus infuſing into them the ſpirit of 
original compoſitions.” Allowing 
herſelf this latitude, ſhe has preſent. 
ed to the Engliſſi reader pleaſing and 
truly poetical imitations of the Ro- 
man bard, which will enable him 
to form a pretty juſt idea of the 
beauties in me of his moſt admir- 
ed and intereſting odes. We con- 


feſs, however, that we admire her 
talents moſt, when diſplayed in 


original compoſition. . : 

« Patient Griſelda, a Tale, from 
the Italian of Bocaccio, by Miſs 
Sotheby,” is a pleaſing verſion of 
an intereſting ſtory, which has been 
celebrated in the ſongs of more 
than one poliſhed bard, as well as 
in the ballads of ruſtic minſtrels, 


Petrarch, the maſter of Bocaccio, 


who was of opinion that it had 
truth for its foundation, made it the 
ſubject of a pathetic poem, in the 
Latin language; and Chaucer, 
the father of Britiſh poetry, | Jas 
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taken it for the ground-work of one 
of his popular tales. Bocaccio's 
narrative 1s defervedly conſidered 
as one of the moſt beautiful of his 
numerous impreſſive ſtories ; and 
Mifs Sotheby's verfion does credit 
to her poetical talents and taſte, 
Her verſification is correct and 
eafy ; her rhymes, in general, un- 
exceptionable, and muſical, and 
her language chaſte and elegant. 

The two neatly printed little vo- 
lumes of Poems and Plays, by 
Mrs. Weſt,” we have peruſed with 
a confiderable ſhare of pleaſure, 
Mrs. Weſt's dramatic pieces conſiſt 
of a tragedy and comedy, which 
were offered for - repreſentation, 
but refuſed by the managers of our 
theatres, As it is incompatible 
with our practice to inveſtigate the 
merits of ſuch ſpecies of compoſi- 
tions, we muſt leave it to her read- 
ers to decide how far they ſeem 
adapted for a favourable exhibition 
on the ſtage. The poems in this 
collection conſiſt of elegies, ſon- 
nets, odes, and miſcellaneous pieces. 
Some of them are highly beautiful 
and ſpirited, others pleaſingly pa- 
thetic, and others humourous and 
playful. On the whole, they diſ- 
cover the author to poſſeſs good 
ſenſe and good taſte, and very re- 
ſpectable poetic powers. 

« The Pleaſures of Hope, with 
other Poems, by Thomas Camp- 
bell,” are the productions of a 
young bard, who has diſplayed in 
them talents of a very ſuperior or- 
der, which afford fair promiſes of 
the author's rivalling in future ſome 
of the beſt poets f modern times, 
The principal piece is divided into 
two parts; in which, though the 
author has not followed any regular 
plan in introducing his pi ures 

which illuſtrate the pleaſures of 
hope, he has ſucceſsfully preſented 


un with deſcriptions of ſelected cha- | 
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rafters, of domeſtic ſcenes, of pub- 
lic events, and of future expect1- 
tions, which have given him «mple 
ſcope for delineating the various 
effects of that paſſion. In ſome of 
theſe defcriptions, Mr, Campbell 
diſcovers much ſublimity of con- 
ception, boldneſs of imagery, vi- 
our of language, aud manlineſs of 
entiment; and in others, an hap- 
py mixture of lively fancy, pathos, 
and fimplicity. Some of his apo- 
ſtrophes and ſimilies, and incidental 
paſſuges, are exquiſitely beautiful, 
And, what adds preatly to the va- 
lue of his poem in our eſtimation, 
it breathes throughout a generous 
ardour in the intereſts of freedom, 
humanity, virtue, and religion. The 
verſification of the Pleaſures of Hope 
is uniformly correct and harmoni- 
ous, and, together with the ſtyle and 
turns of expreſſion, wrought up to 
a very high pitch of poliſh. The 
other poems in this volume conſiſt 
of ſpecimens of a tranſlation from 
Medea, an elegy, Love and Mad- 
neſs, and ſome fongs ; which are 
not deſtitute of merir, though they 
mutt appear with great comparative 
diſadvantage after the peruſal of T 


the Pleaſures of Hope, ; Pa 
« Grove Hill, a deſcriptive pc 
Poem, with an Ode to Mithra, by is 
the Author of Indian Antiquities,” ror 
is chiefly employed in exprelling tio 
the ſentiments which the author Its 
felt during a viſit at Dr. Lettſoms a 
as 


houſe at Camberwell, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, on contem. 

lating © the intereſting ſcenery and 
þeautifullandſcapes,whichthatvill 
and its vicinity preſepted to hs 
view,” The doctor's grounds, the 

rove, the garden, the houſe and * 
Grery: the muſeum, the lawn, the 
temple of the Sybils, the apiat), Kc. 
are ſucceſſtvely deſcribed, in _ 
getic and pleaſing ſtrains, aboune” 
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llections, and a due portion of 
ompliments to the author's hoſt. 
But Mr. Maurice's poetical talents 
and genius appear to the moſt ad- 
vantage in the Ode to Mithr 
which, in bold and lofty language, 
deſcribes the myſterious rites which 
he ſuppoſes were anciently cele- 
brated in the Mithratic cavern near 
Bombay. It is an enlarged edition 
of a poem, from which we gave a 
ſpecimen, among the ſelections in 
our Regiſter for the year' 1793. 
The typography of this production 
is peculiarly excellent; and it 1s 


| Illuſtrated by numerous engravings 


on wood, ſome of which are un- 
commonly beautiful, 

« St, Michael's Mount, a Poem, 
by the, Rev. W. L. Bowles,” like 
the former productions of the ſame 
bard, which we have noticed in 
the order of their appearance, afford 
a pleaſing ſpecimen of his powers 
at bold and animated deſcription, 
intermingled, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, with intereſting compariſons 
of ancient and - modern manners, 
as well as juſt moral ſentiments. 
The ſcene which he has choſen is 
particularly adapted to ſupply the 
out with ſcope for the exerciſe of 

is talents, from its beautiful and 
romantic ſituation, and the tradi- 
tional tales exiſting with reſpe& to 
us former imaginary inhabitants, or 
the chivalrous exploits by which it 
has been diſtinguiſhed. Of theſe 
circumſtances M. Bowles has avail» 
ed himſelf, in producing a poem 
that will afford much pleaſure to 
the reader in the peruſal, Some- 
times the author's verſification is 
not ſo harmonious as his own good 
taſte muſt have rendered it on a 
careful reviſion; and his language 
15 occaſionally debaſed by the im- 
proper uſe of words which are ob- 
lolete and obſcure, . 


The Hop-Garden, a Didactie 
Poem, by Luke Booker, LL.D.” is 
divided into two books, in which 
the author, in correct and pleafing 
blank-verſe, gives the neceſſary 
precepts for the culture of that 
uſeful plant, and deſcribes the va- 
rions proceſſes of that “ joyous 
ſeaſon,” when its blofſom'd prideꝰ 
rewards the toil and anxiety of the 
cultivator. But didactic remarks 
form the leaſt part of this produc» 
tion. It chiefly conſiſts of digreſ- 
ſions, partly deſcriptive, partly 
narrative, and partly political, in- 
tended cither to amuſe the reader, 
or to kindle in his breaſt “ ſenti- 
ments of piety, patriotiſm, and be- 
nevolence.” However miſplaced 
ſome bf theſe digreſſions may ap- 
pear, they diſplay the author's po- 
etical talents to conſiderable advan» 
tage, and will not tend to diminiſh 
the reputation formerly acquired by 
him in the ſervice of the Muſes. 
Subjoined to the Hop-Garden is a 
poem on Ale, which happily paints 
the cheerful feſtivities of an- old 
Engliſh Chriſtmas. 

„ Rome at the Cloſe of the 
Eighteenth Century ! a Poem, with 
Notes, by Henry Treſham, Eſq. 
R. A. contains an impaſſioned 
and indignant lamentation over the 
fate of that ancient metropolis of 
the world, in being deſpoiled by 
the modern Gauls of its matchleſs 
ſpecimens of ancient ſculpture and 
modern painting, and frightful 
pictures of the devaſtations and 
enormities which attended the re- 
publican progreſs. Bonaparte and 
Gallic freedom he execrares in 
terms of the moſt+ pointed deteſ- 
tation, and panegyriſes his native 
country and its King, „defender 
of the faith, indeed,“ in warm and 
loyal ſtrains. Mr. Treſham's poem 
is often highly animated, and, in 

general, 
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pare correct and pleaſing in its 
anguage and verſification. Both 
in his text and in his notes he diſ- 
covers conſiderable ſcience and en- 
thuſiaſm for the arts, which will 
afford pleaſure to thoſe readers of 
taſte, who, while they concur with 
the author .in his politics, may not 
greatly admire the virulence of his 
3 — ſtrains. 
Innovation, a Poem,“ is gene- 
rally underſtood to be the produc- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Giſborne, re- 
ſpecting whoſe merits, as a votary 
of the Muſes, we had an opportunity 
of expreſſing our opinion in our 
laſt year's Regiſter, In the preſent 
work we meet with a number of 
. - energetis and good lines, occa- 
ſionally ornamented with happy 
fimilies, and ſeaſoned with a guan- 
tum-ſufficit of not ill-natured ſa- 
tire, The changes introduced into 
France by the revolution, and the 
alterations contended for by ſome 
reformers in this country, are the 
objects of his attack ; not that the 
author is inimical ta changes, when 
their obvious reſult muſt be the 
Preponderance of good over evil, 
ut he takes it for granted that the 
contrary effect has been produced 
by the Gallic reformers, and would 
prove the unavoidable conſequence 
of carrying into practice thoſe 
ichemes for political improvement 
which have been recommended in 
this country.. Under theſe impreſ- 
ſions he ſoynds the trumpet of 
alarm, and joins, with — zeal, 
in the faſhionable cry againſt the 
dangers and miſchiefs of innova- 
tion. | 
„ Bubble and Squeak, a Galli- 
mawfry of Britiſh Beef with the 
chopp'd Cabbage of Gallic Philo- 
ſophy and Radical Reform,” and 
*®Crambe Repetita, a ſecond Courſe 
of Bubble, &c. with a devil'd Bif- 


* 


cuit or two to help Digeſtion and 
cloſe the- Orifice of the Stomach,” 
both by, the author of “ Topſy- 
Turvy, Salmagundy,” &c, are 
written in Hudibraſtic verſe. The 
obje& of them is, to hold out to 
ridicule whiggiſm and democracy, 
and the principal characters who 
have ſupported oppoſition- politics 
during the preſent war with France; 
and it muſt be acknowledged that 
they abound in much wit and hu- 
mour, by which we have been 
highly entertained. But, as is too 
commonly the caſe with the pro- 
ductions of epigrammatiſts and ſa- 
tirical writers, that wit and humour 
degenerate not unfrequently into 
groſs abuſe, and ſometimes into 
what wears much of the appear- 
ance of 1ancour and malignity. 
The“ Unſexed Females, a Poem, 
addreſſed to the Author of the Pur- 
ſuits of Literature,” is compoſed ot 
verſes, which, though not entirely 
free from blemiſhes and affected 
expreſſions, are, in general, well 
written, energetic, and poliſhed. 
Satire, keen and pointed, is the 
weapon directed by the author a- 
gainſt the characters intended in 
the title; by whom are meant our 
petticoat politicians and female ad- 
vocates for the rights of woman, 2s 
defined in the works, or exhibitul 
in the conduQ, of the late Mrs. 
Godwin, But in condemning the 
opinions and the ſtudies of ſuch 
females, the author has affected a 
refinement in delicacy, to which 
ſome parts in his qQwn poem, both 
in ſentiment and expreſſion, offer 
a moſt ſtriking contraſt. Towards 
the end of his poem, the aun 
ſpeaks, in warm complimentaſ 
terms, of ſeveral females, of a ve") 
different ſchool from his unſexc 
ones; and to the whole be has d 
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are not ſparing in perſonal reflec- 
tions; and others, in point of judg- 
ment and taſte, are unworthy the 
verſes which they are meant to il - 
luſtrate. \ 


« The Poetry of the Antijacobin” 


is extracted from a periodical paper 
which made its appearance during 
the years 1797 and 1 798, in ſupport 
of miniſterial politics. It is the 
offspring of different parents, and 
conſiſts of various ſpecies of verſi- 
fication ; ſome ſerious, ſome light 
and playful, and fome burleſque. 
Many of the pieces of which the 
volume is compoſed are perſonal 
and acrimonious to a degree that 


can yield pleaſure only to minds 


with which we wiſh no aſſociation. 
Others will be found diſtinguiſhed 


by true genius, legitimate ſatire, ele- 


gant taſte, and genuine wit and hu- 
mour, It is but juſtice to add, that 
the entire poems, or parts of poems, 
to which the latter deſcription ap- 
plies, occupy a conſiderable pro- 
portion of the volume before us. 

The malevolence of party-poli- 
tics, and the ſelf.- importance and 
vanity of a literary pedant, are co- 
piouſly diſplayed in “ The Shade 
of Alexander Pope on the Banks of 
the Thames, a ſatirical Poem, with 


Notes, occaſioned chiefly, but not 


wholly, by the Reſidence of Henry 
orattan, Ex-repreſentative in Par- 
liament for the City of Dublin, at 

wickenham, in November 1798, 
by the Author of the Purſuits of 
Literature.” In this poem the ſhade 
of Pope is ſuppoſed to be ſummon- 
ed from his tomb, by ſome warning 
voice, to reprove the celebrated 


Iriſh orator for preſuming to in- 


trude, with his ſoul polluted with 
* rebellious doctrines and treaſon- 


able ſentiments,“ into the hallowed 


ſcenes of « Twit' nam.“ The em- 
. of the Shade is to inform 
r. Grattan what thoſe doctrines 
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and ſentiments are, and to reproach 
him for the miſchiefs they have 
occaſioned. The cauſtic diſcuſ- 
ſions of Dr. Duigenan are the 
groundwork of his addreſs; and 
the flowers of abuſive rhetoric with 
which his text and notes abound, 
are ſome of the moſt ſublime and 
beautiful which ſuch a claſſical 
ſource could ſupply. Of the au- 
thor's poetical and literary talents 
our opinion has been already giv- 
en, when announcing, in ſome of 
our preceding volumes, the diffe- 
rent parts of his Purſuits of Lite- 
rature, 

To the former. ſatirical poem 
ſoon ſucceeded © An Interview 
between the Shade of Pope and the 
Shade that aſſumed his Name,” in 
which the author, in better lines 
than the ſubje& deſerved, and with 
a degree of aſperity fully propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the of- 
fence, reproves the author of the 
Purſuits of Literature for preſum- 
ing to proſtitute the name and cha- 
racter of Pope in the clumſy fic- 
tion which he ſent into the world. 
Some readers, perhaps, may be diſ- 
poſed to alk the queſtion, Which 
of the rival Shades is moſt pre- 
ſumptuous ? 4 

The author of“ The Caldron, 
or Follies of Cambridge, a Satire,” 
in verſes which are generally har- 
monious, and frequently ſpirited, 
offers ſome juſt cenſures on the fri- 
volity of thoſe gownfmen who de- 
dicate the hours to cards and diſſi- 
pation which ſhould be devoted to 
the acquiſition of ſcience and'lite- 
rature. His ſatire, indeed, is ap- 
plicable to numerous other young 
men, beſides ſome of the members 
of our univerſities; but @ ſertiori to 
the latter, on account of the ſupe- 
riority of their advantages, and that 
ſpirit of generous manly emulation, 
which, in ſuch ſcenes, muſt fire 

every 
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every mind that is not feeble, un- 
animated, or vicious. | 
The volume of Poems, by Ed. 
ward Atkyns Bray,” conſiſts of 
ballads, tales, ſonnets, and miſcel- 
laneous pieces. The author's bal- 
lads and tales are not very ſtriking 
or intereſting; but ſome of his 
ſonnets and miſcellaueous poems 
are diſtinguiſhed by energy, ſim- 
plicity, and tenderneſs. The au- 
thor's verſification, likewiſe, is 
ſmooth and pleaſing. | 
The “ Ballad Stories, Sonnets, 
&c. by George Davis Harley, Co- 
median,” vol. I. are written iu eaſy 
verſe, and are frequently recom- 
mended by a degree of ſimplicity 
and ſenſibility, which will render 
_ them acceptable to moſt lovers of 
light and amuſing poetry. | 
The celebrated victory of lord 
Nelſon on the coaſt of Egypt, in 
addition to the poetical effuGons 
announced in our laſt year's Re- 
giſter, occaſioned the appearance of 
« The Battle of the Nile, a Poem, 
by William Sotheby, Eſq.” which 
is harmonious and poetical, but not 
very fortunate in its prognoſtica- 
tions; of a well- meant, but nat 
very poliſhed or luminous account 


of the ſame event, in a deſcriptive - 


poem, under the ſame title, “ ad- 
dreſſed as a tributary- Wreath to 
nautic Bravery, by a Gentleman of 
Earl St. Vincent's Fleet ;” of an 
animated and impreſſive. “ Sang of 
the Battle of the Nile, publiſhed 


for the Benefit of the Widows and. 


Children of the brave Men who fell 
on that memorable Day, &c. by 
Bowles, M. A.;“ of „The 


Lord of the Nile, an Elegy, by J. 


Delap, D. D.; of 4 Nelſon's 
* Triumph, or the Battle of the Nile, 
2 Poem, by William Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, Kiq.;” of 4 Britannia tri- 
umphant over the French Fleet, 
&c. by W. King;” and of « The 


Niliad, an Epic Poem, written in 
Honour of the glorious Victory, 
&c. by W. Hildreth.” 

In the following liſt our readers 
will find the titles of the remaining 
poetical productions of the year 
1799, of which our limits will not 
permit us to take more particular 
notice: “ Poems, by the Rev. John 
Black, Miniſter of Butley, Suffolk;“ 
“Poems on various Subjects, by R. 
Anderſon, of Carliſle;' „Poems 
on ſeveral Occaſions, including the 
Petitioner, or a View of the Red 
Book, &c. by J. J. Vaſſar, Eſq.;“ 
6 Inkle and Yarico, a Poem, by 
Mr. C. Brown ;” „The Purſuit of 
Happineſs, a Poem, addreſſed to a 
Friend ;” „ Miracles, a Seatonian 
Prize-Poem, by William Bolland, 
M. A.; « The Epiphany, a Seato- 
man Prize Poem, by the ſame au- 
thor; „Lines ſuggeſted by the 
Faſt, appointed on Wedneſdiy, 
Feb. 27, 1799, by Charles Lloyd; 
& Epic Poems on the Cardinal 
Virtues, with moral illuſtrative 
Eſſays in Proſe, and ſome Maſonic 
Songs ;” „An Eſſay on the Paſſions, 
with ſome other Poems, by A- 
Donoghue;” «© The Science of 
Ethics, a Poem, in three Books, by 
Naſon ;” „A loyal poetica Grit. 
lation, preſented to his Majeſty at 
a Review of the Kentiſh Yeomanry 


and Volunteers, Aug. 1, 1 70% a 
er. 


Mote Park, Maidſtone, by the 


W. Cole; „A Tear of Regret to 


the Memory of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shadwell, &c. ſhot through the 
Heart by a Deſerter, &c.“ by the 
ſame author; © Sentimental Poems 
on the moſt remarkable Events 0 
the French Revolution, dedicated 
to his Serene Highneſs the Prince 
of Condé, and tranſlated by 2 
Engliſh Nobleman, under the = 
tronage of their Royal Highnere 
the Prince of Wales and Duke 0 


T7) Ifina, 4 
L 2 Mercer * 1 legen · 


* 
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legendary Tale;” „ Emma, or the 
Dying Penitent, a Poem, by Charles 
Letts, jun. M. L. L. S.;“ “ Theo- 
dore, or the Gamefter's Progreſs, a 

tic Tale; „ Lodon and Mi- 
randa, by Romaine Joſeph Thorn;“ 
« Two metrical Romances, and 
other original Pieces, with a Parody 
ſrom Shakſpeare, & c.. © Aﬀec- 
tation, or the Cloſe of the Eight- 
eenth Century, a Satire, in Dia- 
logue, by Gratiano Park, Part I.;“ 
« The Rape of the Faro-Bank, an 
Heroi-comical Poem, in eight Can- 
tos; „The Margate New Guide, 
&c. with Notes and occaſional 
Anecdotes ;** „ Nil Admirari, or 


2 Smile at a Biſhop, occaſioned, by 


an hyperbolical Eulogy on Miſs 
Hannah More by Dr. Porteus, &c. 
by Peter Pindar, Eſq.;“ „An Epiſ- 
tle from the Devil to Peter Pindar;” 
„Walter and William, an hiſtori- 
rical Ballad, tranſlated from the 
original Poem of Richard Cœur- 
de-Lion;” 4 The Links o' Forth, 
or a Parting Peep at the Carfe o 
Sterling, a Plaint, by Hector Mac- 
neil, Eſq.;“ „ Albio-Hibernia, or 
the [ſe of Erin, a Poem, by John 
Joſeph Stockdale, Jun; “ Ex- 
tracts from Poems on Naval and 
Military Subjects, by the Rev. 
William Taſker;“ « Four occafional 
Poems, as a Specimen of an in- 
tended Publication, by Subſcrip- 
tion, of a, miſcellaneous Collec- 
uon, &c, by the Rev: Lawrence 
Halloran * 4 Flights of Fancy, 
comprifing the Philantbropiſt, the 

eteran's Song, &c. by J. Biſſet;“ 
and The Orphan Boy, a pathetic 


Tale, founded on Fact,“ by the 


me author. 


On turning ta the Dramatic 
publications of the year, we find 


, Te greater part to conſiſt of tranſ- 


tions or alterations of German 


aud other foreign productions, as 
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will appear from the following ca- 
talogue: “ The Virgin of the Sung 
a Play, in five Acts,“ from the 
German of Kotzebue, ſeparately 
tranſlated by Miſs Ann Plumptre, 
Mr. Benjamin, Thompſon, and 
James Lawrence, Eſq.; “ Rolla, 
a Tragedy, in five Acts,“ from the 
ſame, tranſlated, with different ti» 
tles, by Miſs Anne Plumptre, Mr. 
Dutton, and M. G. Lewis, Eſq. 
M. P.; „Self- Immolation, or the 
Sacrifice of Love, a Play, in three 
Ads ;” from the ſame, by Henry 
Neuman, Eſq.; “ The Happy Fa- 
mily, a Drama, in five Acts,“ from 
the ſame, by Benjamin Thompſon; 
© The Peeviſh Man, a Drama, in 
four Acts,“ from the ſame, by C. 
Ludger, Eſq.; “ Falſe Shame, a 
Comedy, in four Acts,“ from the 
ſame ; „The Corſicans, a Drama, 
in four Acts,“ from the ſame; 
«© The Eaſt-Indian, a Camedy,” 
from the ſame, by B. Thompſon ; 
„ The Writing-Deſk, or Youth in 
Danger, a Play, in four Acts,“ 
from the fame; © Poverty and 
Nobleneſs of Mind, a Play, in 
three Acts, from the ſame, ' by 
Maria Geiſweiller; „The Force of 
Calumny, a Play, in five Acts;“ 
from the ſame, by Anne Plumptre; 
« La Pcrouſe, a Drama, in two 
Acts,“ from the ſame, — the ſame 
lady, and alſo by B. Thompſon; 
« The Noble Lie, a Drama, in one 
Act, being a Continuation of the 
Play of Mifanthropy, or Repent- 
ance, or the Stranger,“ from the 
the ſame, by Maria Geiſweiller ; 
« Gortz of Berlingen, with the Iron 
Hand, an hiſtorical Drama, of the 
Fifteenth Century,” from the Ger- 
man of Goethe ; The School for 
Honour, or the Chance of War, a 
Comedy, in five Acts,“ from the 
German of Leſſing; The Law- 
yers, a Drama, in five Acts,“ from 
the German of Auguſtus William 

_ Tfand, 
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Iffland, by C. Ludger, Eſq. ; « The 
Foreſters, a Picture of rural Man- 
ners, a Play, in five Acts,“ from the 
ſame, by Bell Plumptre ; “ Poverty 
and Wealth, a Comedy, in five 
Acts, from the Daniſh of P. A. 
Heiberg, A. C. by C. H. Wilſon ; 
« Pizarro, a Tragedy, in five Acts“ 
altered from the German of Kot- 
zebue's Rolla, and adapted to the 
Engliſh ſtage, by Richard ey 
Sheridan, Eſq. M. P.; „The Wiſe 


Man of the Eaſt, a Play, in five 


Acts, taken from the Eaſt-Indian 
of Kotzebue, and adapted to the 
Engliſh ſtage, by Mrs. Inchbald ; 
„The Red Croſs Knights, a Play, 
in five Acts,“ founded on the Rob- 


bers of Schiller, by J. G. Holman ;. 


« Sighs, or the Daughter, a Come- 


dy, in five Acts,“ taken from the 
German of Kotzebue, and adapted 


to the Engliſh ſtage, by Prince 
Hoare ; © The Horf: and Widow, 
a Farce,” tranſlated from the ſame 
by Anne Plumptre, and adapred to 
the Engliſh ſtage by T. Dibdin ; 
The Captive of Spilburg, in two 
Acts,“ from the favourite French 
drama called Le Souterrain, with a 
preface by the tranſlator, and the 


"muſic by Dufſek; „ The Pri- 


ſoner, or the Reſemblance, a Co- 
mic Opera, in one Act,“ from 


the ſame, and adapted to the Eng- 


liſh ſtage by Henry Heartwell, 
Eſq.; and The Tournament, a 
Tragedy,“ imitated from the cele- 
brated German drama, entitled 
Agnes Bernauer, &c. by Mariana 
Starke, 

The following ſhort liſt com- 
priſes in it, if we are not miſtaken 
in our recollection, the whole num- 
ber of our native dramatic pieces: 
„The Caſtle of Montval, a Tra- 
Fag. in five Acts, by the Rev. 
T. S. Whalley ** “ Edmond, Or- 
phan of the Caſtle, a Tragedy, in 


fryt Acts, founded on the old Eng- 


Muſical Entertainment, in tuo 


* 
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lich Baron, a Gothic Story ;" 
“% Vortigern, an hiſtorical Trage- 
dy,” a « Henry the Second, an 
hiſtorical Drama,” both printed 
from the impudent forgeries at- 
tempted to. be impoſed on the 
world for original manuſcripts of 
Shakſpeare, by Mr. Samuel Ireland; 
“ The Battle of the Nile, a dra- 
matic Poem, on the Model of the 
Greek Tragedy;” „ Aurelio and 
Miranda, a Drama, in five Acts, by 
James Boaden;” « True Patriotiſm, 
or Poverty enobled by Virtue, a 
Drama;” The Votary of Wealth, 
a Comedy, in five Acts, by J. G. 
Holman ;** „ Neither's the Man, a 
Comedy, in five Acts, by Mrs. 
Holford ;” “ Laugh when you can, 
a Comedy, in five Acts, by Fre- 
derick Reynolds;” “Management, 
a Comedy, in five Acts, by the 
ſame;” „ The Peckham Frolic, ot 
Nell Gwyn, a Comedy, in three 
Acts; % Feudal Times, or the 

Banquet Gallery, a Drama, in two 

Acts, by George Colman the 

younger; « Five Thouſand a Year, 

a Comedy, in three Acts, by Tho. 

Dibdin;” „The Turnpike Gate, i 


Acts, by T. Knight;” “ Fortunes 
Frolic, a Farce, in two Acts, by 
John Till Allingham;“ and * The 
Naval Pillar, a muſical Entertait- 
ment, by T. Dibdin.“ 


Among the articles which rem 
to be noticed in our Miſcellane0"? 
lift, is the treatiſe on © Practica 
Education, by Maria Edgewort 
and by Richard Lovel Edgew0r” 
F. R. 8. M. R. I. A.“ which wa 
barely announced in our laſt * 
lume. This comprehenſive an 


ſenfible work is the reſult of 3 
ö Ion, 


five information, ſound reflc ; 
and experimental knou ledge, 0 
tained during a courſe - *. 
ears; rat 

years; and ſuggeſts much f 
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and valuable advice relative to the 
management and inſtruction of 
ehildren, in the nurſery, in the 
ſchool, and to the period hen they 
are releaſed from the rule of pa- 
rental authority. This advice is in- 
terſperſed with a variety of pleaſing 
anecdotes, illuſtrative of the actions 
and thoughts of children, as well as 
of the principles and practice which 
the authors wiſh to inculcate. 
Their work is divided into chap- 
ters, under the following titles, 
which indicate the ſubjects of their 
inveſtigations and remarks ; toys; 
taſks; attention; ſervants; ac- 
quaintance ; temper ; obedience ; 
truth; rewards and puniſhments; 
ſympathy and ſenſibility ; vanity, 
pride, and ambition; books; gram- 
mar and claſſical literature; geo- 
graphy and chronology; arithmetic; 
geometry; mechanics; chemiſtry; 
public and private education; fe- 
male accompliſhments ; maſters and 
governeſſes; memory and inven- 
tion; taſte and imagination; wit 
and judgement ; prudence and ceco- 
nomy. To which are added, a 
ſummary chapter, and an appendix, 
containing converſations and anec- 
dotes of children, Among the 
foregoing ſubjects we do not find 
religion, which the authors ſtate 
in their preface that they have 
omitted, becauſe . they do not 
address themſelves excluſively to 
any ſect or party.” But, ſurely, 
luch general principles If religion 
might, without any impropriety, 
have afforded matter for the ubject 
of one ſhort chapter, which all 
ſects and parties, who have any te- 
ligion, concur in conſidering among 
the moſt important to be early in- 
tilled into the youthful mind; and 
which thoſe who have no religion 
might eafily direct to be diſregard- 
ed, in the courſe of their family or 
ſc 2 tuition. The entire omiſ- 
799. | 
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ſion of ſuch a ſubject in a plan of 
ſyſtematic education, intended to 
fix the prevalent bias of ſentiment 
and conduct in the future life of 
its objects, we cannot but conſider 
to be an eſſential blemiſn. So many 
ill etfects have we ſeen arifing either 
from the culpable indifference and 
ſhameful negligence of parents, or 
from the ignorance or fanaticiſm of 
inſtructors, to whoſe diſcretion this 
grand point is committed by our 
authors, that we would no more ex- 
clude the outlines of religious 
knowledge from the principles and 
directions intended to form the uſe- 
ful and amiable man, than we 
would the outlines of ſcience, of 
morals, and of manners. Inde- 
pendently of this defect, and with 
the exception of ſome opinions and 
rules for practice, in Which we do 
not concur with the reſpectable 
authors, we recommend their 
“practical education,” as con- 
ſtituting the moſt ingenious and 
uſeful treatiſe on a very important 
ſubject, which has of late years 
been offered to the public. 

The “ Striftures on the modern 
Syſtem of Female Education, with 


a View of the Principles and Con- 


duct prevalent among Women of 
Rank and Fortune, by Hannah 
More,” in two volumes, are written 
with that eaſe, perſpicuity, and 
elegance, by which the author's 
productions have been long recom- 
mended to the notice and accept- 
ance of the public, To the ex- 
cellence of the author's inteations, 
to the unprejudiced and unabaſhed 
freedom of her remarks, and to the 
ardour of her piety, they afford un- 
equivocal teſtimony. The ſub- 
jets of the various chapters of 
which they are compoſed are not 
reducible to any ſyſtematical order, 
and are too fully expreſſed to be 
diſtinctly TIED in our pager: | 
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In ſuch of them as comprehend a 


view of the principles and conduct 
prevalent among women of rank 
and fortune, Mrs. More diſcovers a 
conſiderable acquaintance with the 
manners of the higher orders of 
ſociety, and with much force ex- 
poſes and reprehends the follies and 
frivolities on which the greater 
part of the attention of faſhionable 
females is fixed, from the time of 
quitting the nurſery, to the period 
of advanced age. In tracing the 
cauſes of thoſe evils, ſhe very pro- 
perly aſcribes them to an erroneous 
ſyſtem of education, And in her 
remarks on that ſyſtem, as well as 
in the rules which ſhe lays down for 
the conduct of the female ſex, there 
is much that is entitled to our warm 
commendation, and which merits 
the ſerious notice of her fair readers, 
To her obſervations on the neceſ- 
ſity of implanting religious prin- 
ciples in the female mind, to enable 
it to reſiſt evil propenſities, and to 
contract juſt moral habits, we 
readily ſubſcribe : but the ſyſtem 
for which ſhe is an advocate, par- 
takes too much of the ſentiments 
of Calviniſm, or rather methodiſm, 
to accord with our ideas of rational 
ſcriptural religion; and the re- 
ligious practice which ſhe enjoins is 
more auſtere and puritanical than 
the genius of the Goſpel warrants, or 
the ſpirit of the times will bear. 
Some of her remarks and directions 
havea tendency to divorce cheerful- 
neſs from r<ligion, and-to change 
its eaſy and decorous ſervices into 
more rigid and gloomy obſervances 
than even the ceremonial yoke of 
Moſes impoſed upon his diſciples, 
The ſyſtem founded on ſuch rules, 
and the tao general laxity of con- 
duct which all good men lament, 
we conſider to be tuo extremes, 
equally unfavourable to the true in- 
tereſts of religion and virtue. 


9 


and impreſſive ſtyle, and 0 


The “ Letter to Mrs. Hannah 
More, on ſome Part of her late 


Publication, entitled “ Strictures, 
&c.“ by the Rev, Charles Dau- 
beny, LL. B.“ contains a diſpaſ- 
ſionate refutation of ſame theo- 
logical tenets, taken from the myſ- 
tical ſchool, which that writer had 
introduced into her work, and a 
judicious illuſtration, according to 
the Arminian ſenſe of the articles 
of the church of England, of the 
connexion between Chriſtian faith 
and Chriſtian duties. As an ap- 
may ve to this letter, Mr, Daubeny 

as ſubjoined a ſenſible and rational 
diſcourſe on Geneſis xv. 6. entitled 
© The Faith of Abraham a Pattern 
for Chriſtian Imitation,” 

The Letters on Subjects of 
Importance to the Happineſs of 
Young Females, addreſſed by a Go- 
kgs to her Pupils, chiefly while 
they were under her immediate 
Tuition, &c. by Helena Wells,” 
are twelve in number. They 
abound in uſeful obſervations, and 
much affectionate advice, on ſub- 
jects relative to religion, morals, 
and manners, ſuch as * 1 be 
expected from a well informed 
and good governeſs, anxious for ihe 
improvement and felicity of her 
juvenile friends. Subjoined to them 
are © a few practical leſſons on 
the improprieties of language, and 
errors of pronunciation, whic 
frequently occur in common con- 
verſation,” that are well deſerving 
of the attention of young Fe 

Mrs. Pilkington's“ Biography 
for Boys, or characteriſtic Hit- 
tories, calculated to impreſs the 
youthful Mind with an Admiration 
of virtuous Principles, and a De. 
teſtation of vicious ones,” and Al 
Biography for Girls, or mo 
and inſtructive Examples for young 


Ladies,” are compiled in a po 


young 
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young perſons an agreeable mix- 
ture of inſtruction and entertain- 
ment. They are proper companions 
for the uſeful little pieces, by the 
ſame pen, which were announced 
in our laſt year's Regiſter, 

« Eugenia, or the Precepts of 
Prudentius, a moral Tale, by J. 
Bidlake, A. B.“ likewiſe deſerves 
to be commended for the pertinent 
obſervations, and uſeful advice, 
which it offers to the notice of 
foung readers. It conſiſts of dia- 
ogues between a tutor and his pu- 
pil; in which the ſentiments in- 
culcated are illuſtrated by appoſite 
examples, and well drawn pic- 
_ from public and private 
ure, . 

„The principal Part of the Old 
Teſtament, from the Beginning of 
Geneſis, to the Concluſion of the 
decond Book of Kings, by the Rev. 
W. Aſhburne,” contains a care- 
ful abridgement, by the omiſſion of 
ſuch chapters as relate to other 
topics, of the hiſtorical part of 
ſcripture, during the period men- 
tioned in the title, for the uſe of 
ſchools, To render it convenient 
and uſeful as a ſchool book, the 
author has prefixed to each chapter 
moſt of the principal and difficult 
words in it, properly divided; and 


he has alſo added, for its better 


illuſtration, tables of ſcripture 
weights, meaſures, money, and 
chronology, 
„The Female Advocate, or an 
Alte mpt to recover the Rights of 
Vomen from Male Uſurpation, by 
Mary Anne Radcliffe,” offers ſome 
"uſt remarks and reflexions on the 
doo prevalent practice of employ- 
ng men in occupations that are 
2 properly ſuited to the female 
*X and to the duties of which 
they are fully competent : particu- 
oy behind the counters of per- 
»mers, toy men, and fimilar trades, 
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magazines, The evils arifiag from 
this improper aſſumption of em- 
ployments by the male ſex, the la- 
ments with much feeling, and par- 
ticularly that of female proſtitu« 
tion, which, in many caſes, is to be 
traced to embarraſſed circumſtances, 
and the want of the means of live- 
likood. Her obſervations on the 
ſubjets above mentioned, ſhe illu- 
ſtrates by the affecting . ſtory of 
Fidelia, from the Adventurer. 

The Letter to the Women of 
England, on the Injuſtice of mental 
Subordination, with Anecdotes, by 
Anne Frances Randall,“ is a lively 
and ſpirited piece of declamation, in 
ſupport of the rights of woman, 
as laid down in the code of Mrs. 
Wollſonecroft. Her liſt of di- 
ſtinguiſhed female writers certainly 
reflects much honour on the ſex 
and affords convincing proof of 
the confiderable extent to which 
their powers can be carried, when 
proper care has been taken to in- 
ſtrut them in ſolid and uſeful 
knowledge, inſtead of ſuperficial 
and trifling accompliſhments, How 
far it contributes to the decifion of 
the queſtion reſpecting the equa» 
lity of the ſexes, we leave her read» 
ers to determine, 

„ Walpoliana,” in two volumes, 
compoſes a miſcellany which is 
in moſt inſtances a mere tranſcript 
of literary chit-chat, ſent to the 
preſs in the original careleſs and uns 
ſtudzed — Many of the 
anecdotes and bons mots which it 
contains have appeared before, in 
E publications, or in fimi» 
ar collections; and others reflect 
httle credit on the delicacy or cans 
dour of Horace Walpole. On the 
whole, however, it is an entertain · 
ing megley, and will afford fome 
information to thoſe readers who 
are not acquainted with the ſegti- 

93 mes 
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ments and ſtories of the noble au- 
thor, which may be collected from 
the large edition of his works pub- 
liſhed during the laſt year, Prefixed 
to the Walpoliana, is a judicious 
and well-written ſketch of lord Or- 
ford's life. | 5 

„Will Whimſical's Miſcellany,” 
is the title of a literary hodge-podge, 
conſiſting of various poetical effu- 
ſions, towards the compoſition of 
which the muſes have been ſparin 
of their favours; dialogues on di 
ferent ſubjects, conducted with a 
tolerable ſhare of humour; a farci- 
comedy; and deſultory thoughts 
and hints. In the latter, the reader 
will meet with many juſt and uſeful 
remarks, and ſatisfactory evidence, 
that the author is not inclined to 
modern heterodoxy, either in re- 
ligion or politics. 

The ſecond and third parts of 
« Copies of original Letters from 
the Army of General Bonaparte in 
Egypt, &c.“ are equally objects of 
curioſity and entertainment, with 
the firſt part, noticed in our laſt 
year's Regiſter, and will ſupply the 
future hiſtorian of the exploits of 
that extraordinary man with ſome 
uſeful and important documents. 

The ſecond volume of The 
Spirit of the Public Journals, &c.” 
is fimilar in its contents and mode 
of execution with the firſt, an- 
nounc:d in our annual volume, 
mentioned in the laſt article. 


In the following liſt of the No- 
vels and Romances of the year, the 
+ firſt e ght articles are entitled to the 
higheſt comparative praiſe: “ St, 
Leon, a Tale of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, by W. Godwin, in four 
Volumes;” „ The Victim of Pre- 
judice, by Mary Hays, in two 
Volumes”; © Canterbury Tales, by 
Sophia and Harriet Lee, Volumes 
II. and III;“ „ Romances by. J. 


D'Iſraeli;“ A Tale of the Times, 
by the Author of the Goſſip's 
Story, in three Volumes; „ A 
Piece of Family Biography, in three 
Volumes;” „ Deſtination, or Me- 
moirs of a Private Family, by Clara 
Reeve, in three Volumes;” “ The 
Natural Son, a Novel, tranſlated 
from the French of M. Diderot, in 
two Volumes;” „ The Hiſtory of 


my Father, or how it happened 


that I was born, a Romance, trauſ- 
lated from the German of Kot- 
zebue;” “ Men and Manners, by 
Francis Lathom, in four Volumes;“ 
The Natural Daughter, or Por- 
traits of the Leaden- head Family, by 
Mary Robinſon, in two Volumes;“ 
& The Falſe Friend, a Domeſtic 
Story, by the ſame, in four Vo- 
lumes; „ The Gipſey Counteſs, 
by Miſs Gunning, in four Volumes;” 
„Albert, or the Wilds of Strathna- 
vern, by Elizabeth Helme, in four 
Volumes;” “ The Age of Chivalry, 
or Friendſhip of other Times, a 
moral and hiſtorical Tale, abridged 
and ſelected from the Knights of 
the Swan, by Madame Gevlis, by 
C. Butler ;” „ The Spirit of the 
Elbe, a Romance, in three Vo- 
lomes ;” „The Orphan Heireſs of 
Sir Gregory, an hiſtorical Fragment 
of the laſt Century ;” 4 Sketches 
of modern Life, or Man as he 
ought to be, in two Volumes; 
« The Jeſuit, or the Hiſtory of 
Anthony Babington, Eſq. an hif- 
torical Novel, in three Volumes; 

« He deceives himſelf, a Domeſtic 
Tale, by Marianne Chambers, in 


three Volumes; + The Ring, or 


the Merry Wives of Madrid, tranſ. 
lated by B. Thompſon;“ “ Carite 
and Polydorus, a Romance, tranſ- 
lated from the French of the Ab»: 
Barthelemy ;” & Letters written 
from Lauſanne, tranſlated from the 
French, in two Volumes;” Cor- 


delia, ot a Romance of real _ 


— > ab acc. 
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Sophia King, in two Volumes;” 
« Helen Sinclair, a Novel, by a Lady, 
in two Volumes; The Legacy, a 
Novel, in two Volumes ;” The 
Madman of the Mountain, a Tale, by 
Henry Summerſett, in two Vo- 
lumes;” “Adeline St. Julian, or the 
Midnight Hour, a Novel, by Mrs. 
Ann Kerr, in two Volumes,;“ 
„ Harcourt, a Novel, in four Vo- 
lumes;” “„ The Witch and the 
Maid of Honour, in two Volumes; 
The Abbeſs, a Romance, by W. 
H. Ireland, in four Volumes; 
0 Contradiftions, or who could 
have thought it? a Novel, from the 
French, by John Hemet, in two 
Volumes ; © Count de Novini, or 
the confederate Carthuſians, a Nea- 
politan Tale, in three Volumes ;” 
« Weſtbrook Village, a Novel, in 
two Volumes ;” „“ Battleridge, an 
hiſtorical Tale, founded on Fact, 
by a Lady of Quality, in two Vo- 
lumes;” „ Sigewart, a Tale, tranſ- 
lated from the German, in two 
Volumes;”” „ Azalais and Aimar, 
a Provengal Hiſtory of the thirteenth 
Century, from an ancient Manu- 
ſcript;” „ The Orphan of the 
Rhine, a Romance, by Mrs. Sleath, 
in four Volumes;” „ Court In- 
trigue, or the Victim of Conſtancy, 
an hiſtorical Romance, in two Vo- 
lumes;” „ Montroſe, or the Gothic 
Ruin, a Novel, in three Volumes ;” 
The Man of Nature, or Nature 
zud Love, from the German of 
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Miltenberg, by W. Wennington, 
with Notes illuſtrative and com- 
parative, by the Tranſlator;“ “ Im- 
melina, a Novel, in three Volumes;“ 
« Reuben and Rachael, or Tales of 
other Times, a Novel, by Mrs. 
Rowſon, in two Volumes;” “ The 
Reſtleſs Matron, a Legendary Tale, 
in three Volumes;”” + Emilia and 
Alphonſus, a Novel, tranſlated 
from the French, in two Volumes; 
« The Indian Cottage, by James 
Henry Bernardin de Saint Pierre, 
tranſlated by E. A Kendall;“ 
© Lindor, or early Engagements, a 
Novel, in two Volumes ;” „Mar- 
montel's Tales, ſelected and abridg- 
ed, for the Inſtruction and Amuſe 
ment of Youth, by Mrs. Pilking- 
ton;“ „ The Fairy of Misfortune, 
or the Loves of Octar and Zulima, 
an Eaſtern Tale, tranſlated from the 
French, by the Author of a Piece 
of Family Biography ;” © The Ariſ- 
tocrat, a Novel, in two Volumes;” 
The Valley ofSt. Gothard, a Novel, 
by Mrs. Parſons, in three Vo- 
lumes;” „ The Myſterious Seal, a 
Romance, by W. C. Proby, in 
three Volumes ;” + The Conſtant 
Lover, or William and Jeannette, 
Tale, from the German of Kol. 
zebue, in two Volumes;” and“ Raſli 
Vous, or the Effects of Enthu- 
ſiaſm, a Novel, from the French of 
Madame de Genlis, in three Vo- 
lumes.“ | 
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A FONG the few literary pro- 
ductions of the Ruſſian do- 
minions, which we have ſeen either 
barely announced or briefly cha- 
racteriſed, is the firſt volume of 
« A Courſe of Mathematics,” in 
modern Greek, for the nfe of the 
Greek ſchools. Of this work we 
have received no farther particu- 
lars, than that it is a benevolent 
and patriotic undertaking of the 
Greek archbiſhop Nicephorus, who 
lives ts à private perſon at Moſ- 
cow, ſupported by a penſion from 
the Ruſſian court, 6 

wealthy countrymen, who refide at 
the ſame place, are ſuſtaining the 
expenſe of printing different ſchools 
books, in the ſame language; to be 
diſtributed gratis among the ſchools 
in Greece; and others ateeſtabliſh- 
ing funds for the ſupport of ſchools 
In that country. The intimate in- 
tercourſe which ſuch undertakings 
and eſtabliſhments muſt create be- 
tween Ruſſia and Greece, have ob- 
tained, and will be ſure to ſecure 
to them, the encouragement of the 
Rufban government. —At Riga, 
M. H. Storch has publiſhed the 
IIId and IVth volumes of his valua- 
ble and intereſting “ Hiſtorico-ſtatiſ- 
tical Picture of the Ruſhan Empire 
at the Cloſe of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Theſe two volumes are em- 
ployed in treating of the Ruſſian 
commerce. In the IIId, all the 


thers of his 


branches of induſtry in that empire 
are enumerated and illuſtrated, in 
a ſcientific order ; and in the I'Vth 
is containg a judicious and valu- 
able hiſtory of the Ruſſian trade, 
from the beginning of the em- 
pire to the cloſe of the ſeven- 
teenth century,.-At Maſcow, M. 
Karamſin has publiſhed “ Travels 
into ſeveral Countries of Europe,” 
in fix volumes, Theſe travels ori- 
ginally made their appearance in 
the Moſcow Journal, in the form 
of letters to the author's friends. 
In that form they met with ſuch 
general approbation, including that 
of the late empreſs, who was an ex. 
cellent judge of the importance and 
value of literary productions, that 
the author was encouraged to col. 
le& them into one body, with ad- 
ditions and improvements, In the 
foreign critical journals they are 
highly praiſed for the information 
and entertainment which they 
afford, and the juſtneſs, delicacy, 
and benevolence of ſentiment 
which pervade them,—At the ſame 
place, M. Gollikof is publiſhing 2 
« Life of Peter J.“ which threatens 
to extend toa moſt formidable mag- 
nitude. It already confiſts of thirty- 
three volumes; and contains a val 
collection of ſtate-papers, authentic 
documents, anecdotes, &c. relative 
to the great founder of the Ruſſian 


oe” a : ve of conſi- 
empire, which will pro Jennie 
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derable uſe to his future biogra- 
phers, or future hiſtorians of his 
reign, -At the ſame place, pro- 
feflor Bauſe has publiſhed a Latin 
« Diſſertation on the Progreſs of 
Learning and Culture in Ruſba,” 
which throws much light an that 
curious and intereſting ſubje&t. To 
Catharine II. that empire is under 
unſpeikable obligations, for her 
continued exertions, during her 
long reign, to extend the bounda- 
ries of Lnowled e and civiliſation 
among her ſubjects. Inordinate 
as were her ambition and thirſt of 
empire, the defire of converting 
her barbgrians into men, was, to 
the laſt, one of the ruling paſſions 
in her heart.— At the ſame place, 
M. Cheraſcow has publiſhed fix vo- 
lumes of 4 Romances, Poems, and 


Plays,“ and Numa Pompilius,” an 


hiſtorical romance, in the manner 
of Fenelon's Telemachus ; and M. 
Karamſin has publiſhed a tranſla- 
tion of © Marmontel's Tales,” and 
an almanack of the muſes, in- 
titled 4 Aönides,“ conſiſting of 

oetical and romantic eſſays, by 
imſelf and other Ruſſian literati ; 
and profeſſor Sachatſky ſuperin- 
tends the publication of a periodical 
work, entitled “ Apreeable and uſe- 
ful Paſtime,” conſiſting chiefly of 
tranſlations from French and Ger- 
man authors, 

The firſt, in point of order, of 
the very few articles which we 
have ſeen announced in Swediſh 
literature, are the « Memoirs of the 
Society for the Promotion of ge- 
neral Knowledge among the Citi- 
zens,” vols, II. and III. publiſhed 
at Stockholm. This work contains 
a number of valuable and intereſt- 
ing economical papers, principally 
adapted to the genius, cuſtoms, and 
habits, of the Swediſh government 
and character; but intermingled 
with diſcuſſions, calculations, and 

ts, which may prove of general 


utility. At the ſame place, M. 
Guſtavus Engeſtrom, one- of the 
royal counſellors of the mines, 
has publiſhed A Guide to the 
Quarries and Mines of Sweden, 
for the Uſe of curious Foreigners, 
Miners, and Mineralogiſts.“ This 
work, which is illuſtrated with 
a large chart, deſcribes ſeven dif- 
ferent excurſions to the Swediſh 
mines from Stockholm, as the 
leading point, with the ſeveral 
poſts and diſtances in Swediſh 
miles; and, at each mine, the dif- 
ferent ſort of minerals which it 
affords, The author has alſo point - 
ed out the other objects on theſe 
routes, which merit the notice and 
examination of travellers.— At the 
ſame place, Dr.'S. Hedin, aſſeſſor 
of the medical college, and fellow 
of the royal ſociety of medicine at 
Copenhagen, has begun the publi- 
cation of a periodical work, entitled 
« Scientific Inſtruction for Phyſi- 
cians and Surgeons,” of which 
four numbers, or volumes, have 
already made their appearance, 
That work contains a few original 
medical 7 but is chiefly com- 
_ of diſſertations, or extract 
m German, French, Italian, — 
Engliſh, medical works; and re- 
views, from the ſame authorities, of 
the lateſt and moſt important pub- 
lications in medicine and ſurgery. 
To each volume are added biogra- 
phical memoirs of the moſt eminent 
ancient and modern phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, in alphaberical order. 
At the ſame place, baron Hermelin, 
royal counſellor of the mines, has 
publiſhed, with the affiſtance of 
M. Swab, member of the academy 
of Stockholm, and M. Walmann, 
engineer of the mines, © Geogra- 
phical Charts of Sweden, accom- 
nied with Views taken from 
ature; firſt Livraiſon, containing 
the Provinces known under the 


Name of Norrland.” The charts 
S 4 in 
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in the preſent ſubdiviſion are ſix in 


number, and appear to have been 
executed with great care and accu- 
racy, as well as elegance. They 
are not, however, as yet, accom- 
panied with any text, whatever 
they may be in future. 

In the Daniſh dominions, biblical 
literature has received a valuable 
acceſhon, by the publication, at 
Copenhagen, of Dr. Andrew Birch's 
ſecond volume of the canonical 
books of the New Teſtament, with 
various readings. Its title is“ Va- 


riæ Lectiones ad Textum Acto- 


rum Apoſt. Epiſtolarum Catholi- 
carum et Pauli, © Cod. Grac, 
MSS. Bibliothece Vatican, Bar- 
barinæ, Auguſtinianorum Eremi- 
tarum Rome Borgianæ Velitris, 
Neapolitanæ regiæ, Laurentinianæ, 
8. Marci Venetorum, Vindobo- 
nenſis Czeſarez et Hafnienſis regiæ, 
collectæ et editæ, &c.“ In his prole- 
gome na, Dr. Birch gives an account 
of fifty-one manuſcripts which have 
been either wholly, or in part, and 
ſome of - them for the firſt time, 
collated for this work, many of 
which are very ancient and valu- 
able. The volume before us is 
Executed in a leſs ſplendid ſtyle 
than the preceding, owing to the 
deſtruction, by fire, of the beautiful 
types before uſed, and of the paper 
procured from Italy for the conti- 
nuation of it in the ſame form. It 
is, however, ſufficiently elegant, 
and merits the ſame favourable re- 
ception which was given to the 
former volume by biblical ſcholars, 


At Altona, M. J. A. Bolten has 


publiſhed * The Goſpel of St. John, 
tranſlated and accompanied with 
Notes.” This verſion, and the 
critical and explanatory annota- 
tions which _ illuſtrate it, reflect 
much credit on the induſtry and 
learning of the author. In ſome 


| Inſtances, he has been very happy in 


elucidating the Hebraiſms or Sy. 
riaſms, in the language of the 
evangeliſt, by a compariſon of them 
with the Syriac and other Oriental 
idioms. We have no evidence, 
however, to induce us to accede 
to the opinion of M. Bolten, that 
the Goſpel of St. John was origi- 
nally compeſed in the Syriac lan- 
guage, At Copenhagen M. En- 
ge! oft bas publiſhed, in the Latin 
anguage, a curious account of the 
life and writings of one of the an- 


cient Chriſtian fathers, © Jerome of 


Stridon, the Interpreter, the Critic, 
the Expounder, the Apologilt, the 
Hiſtorian, the Doctor, the Monk,” 
—At the ſame place, MM. Her- 
holdt and Rafn have publiſhed a 
treatiſe- ! On Perkiniſm, or the me- 
tallic Needles of Dr. Perkins, with 
American Teſtimonies, and Expe- 
riments of Copenhagen Phyſicians, 
with Obſervations by J. C. Tode, 
M. D.“ This work conſiſts partly 


of a tranſlation of the treatiſe on 


«© The Influence of metallic Trac- 
tors,” noticed in our laſt year's 
Regiſter; aud partly of contribu- 
tions from men well known in 
hy ſical and medical ſcience, relat- 
ing facts in corroboration of the 
utility of the Perkinian practice. 
Some of theſe facts are certainly 
deſerving of attention; but we can. 
not ſay that they completely and 
ſatisfactorily eſtabliſh the doctrine 
towards which the narrators are in- 
clined. Whether the effects which 
they have deſcribed are to be at- 
tributed to the operation of the 
principles of Galvaniſm, or to tie 
power of imagination, we conlider 
to be at preſent an undecided quel- 
tion. 
On the ſubje& of Dutch litera: 
ture, we are equally uninformed 
as on that of the three vorthef? 
nations already mentioned. 4 


Utrecht M. C. W. Stronck has pub, 
| | lihed 
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liſhed a work entitled “ Specimen 
Hermeneutico-theologicum de Doc- 
trini et Dictione Johannis Apoſtoli, 
ad Jeſu Magiſtri Doctrinam Dictio- 
nemque exacte compoſita, &c," 
The object of this work is to con- 
teſt the ſenſe given by Bahrdt, and 
ſome other German writers, to the 
language of the apoſtolic writings, 

2 thoſe of St. John, which 
is unfavourable to the orthodox 
doctrines reſpecting the ſon of God, 
the Holy Ghoſt, &c. With this 
view he enters into a compariſon 
of the expreſſions made uſe of in 
the epiſtles, with thoſe that occur in 
the Goſpel of St. John; and en- 
deavours to ſhow, that the phraſes 
which his opponents apply to the 
doctrine of Chriſt are ſtrictly and 
literally applicable to his perſon. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
author's ſucceſs in his main deſign, 
it will not be denied that in ſupport 
of it he has diſplayed much learning 
and ingenuity, and that he has ſome- 
times thrown light on the ſenſe of 
particular ſcriptural expreſſions, by 


the quotation of like phraſes either 


in general meaning or peculiarities 
of idiom. — At 11 four 
numbers have appeared of “ Ac- 
counts of the. Miſſions to Heathen 
Countries, by the Community of 
the Evangelical Brethren.” Theſe 
miſhons commenced in the year 
1734, and by degrees extended to 
Lapland, Greenland, North Ame- 
rica, the Weſt-India iſlands, the 
Dutch colonies in South America, 
and the territories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope. They have been maintained 
to the preſent time; and, although 
in ſome inſtances unſucceſsful, in 
others they have proved the means 
of gaining numbers of converts 
to Chriſtianity, either from ſavage 
tribes, or the Africans who have 
n ſent from their native country 


gations, together with ſuch matter 


into a ſtate of ſlavery. Too much 
praiſe cannot be beſtowed on the 
good-intentions, zeal, and laborious 
exertions of their ſupporters and 
active agents. This account, like- 
wiſe, will ſupply the philoſophical 
inquirer into the hiſtory of the hu- 
man ſpecies with ſome deſirable 
information. — At Utrecht, M. 8. 
van Emdre, member of the Society 
of Sciences, in Zealand, and of that 
for the vindication of the Chriſtian 
religion, has publiſhed © Travels 
through Paleſtine, in a Series of en- 
tertaining Letters, with a new Plan 
of the City of Jeruſalem, -&c.” 
vol, I. This work is avowedly 
a compilation from the writings of 
the moſt reſpectable ancient and 
modern travellers, who have actu- 
ally viſited the country deſcribed. 
It is drawn up, however, with care 
and judgment, and. will prove in- 
ſtructive as well as entertaining to 
general readers. At Leyden, a claſ- 
ſical work has been publiſhed, 
which the foreign journaliſts pro- 
nounce highly honourable to the 
learning, critical talents, and accu- 
racy of the editor. Its title is, 
„ Callimachi Elegiarum Fragmenta, 
cum Elegia Catulli Callimachea, 
collecta atque illuſtrata a Ludovico 
Caſparo Valckenaer. Edidit, Præ- 
fatione atque Indicibus inſtruxit 
Johannes Luzac.“ 

When we turn our attention to 
the literary productions of Ger- 
many, we meet with a new volume 
of Dr. Roſenmüller's valuable an- 
notations on the Hebrew Scriptures, 
intitled “ Scholia in Vetus Teſta- 
mentum ; Partis Quartz, Pſalmos 
continens; Volumen Primum,” 
publiſhed at Leipſic. This volume 
contains the author's ſcholia on the 
Pſalms, as far as the twentieth, in- 
cluſi ve; and preſents us with the 
reſult of his own learned inveſti- 
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great variety of difficult and con- 
troverted paſſages in the Old Teſta- 
ment writings.—“ Jeſus, how he 
lived and taught, according to the 
Accounts of the Evangeliſts, &c.“ 
publiſhed at 25 is the title of 


as appeared deſerving of his ſelec- 
tion from ancient and modern ex- 

ofitors on the Pfalms, both Jew- 
th and Chriſtian, and other eriti- 
cal writers, Prefixed to the Scholia 
are copious prolegomena, in which 
the author ſucceſſively treats of the 
origin of the ſmaller pieces includ- 
ed in this volume; of the chrono- 
logy and authors of the Pſalms ; 
and of their collection, diviſion, 


number, and ſubſcriptions.--At the 
fame place, M. G. C. Horſt has 

ubliſhed a new tranſlation of . The 

iſions of Habakkuk, with hiſto- 
rical and critical Annotations.” 
This work is highly commended, 
iu the German reviews, for its fide- 
lity and elegance, as well as for the 
learning and judgment diſplayed 
by the author in collecting the ex- 
politions of the ableſt commenta- 
tors, and combining them with his 
own remarks and obſervations. M. 
Horſt's tranſtation is accompanied 
with an ingenious difſertation on 
the ſp'rit of propheſy in the an- 
cient work), particularly as it is dif- 
played in the writings of the bibli- 
cal prophets.-At Jena, M. P. de 
Grangaard has publiſhed “ An At- 
tempt towards a metrical Tranſla- 
tion of the Prophecy of Jonah,” 
which is not repreſented to be a 
very elegant or poetical verſion of 
that ſacred book. The author's 
preface, however, is warmly praif. 
ed, for the good ſenſe, juſt ſenti- 
ments, and liberal ſpirit which it 
diſcovers, and for its tendency to 
encourage a rational ſtudy of the 
facred records. At Lubeck, M. 
G. W. Meyer has publiſhed “ The 
Hiſtorv of the Interpretation of the 
Old Teſtament,” vol. I. This work 
1s ſtated to be an ingenious and uſe- 
ſul compendium of the critical la- 
bours of ſome of the ableſt modern 
theologians, on the ſubjects of the 
genuineneſs, or proper ſenſe, of a 


* 


a work profeſſedly intended to re- 
concile a conviction of the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion, with the 


mode of thinking inculcated in the 


writings of modern ſelf. named phi- 
loſophers. If the author is ſincere 
in his attachment to Chriſtianity, 
we think him an injudicious friend; 
for his object is to ſhow that 
our Saviour could perform and 
teach, what he did perform. and 
teach, without any ſupernatural 

power or influence. The Chriſ- 
tian who relinquiſhes all pretenſions 
in his religion to a miraculous ori- 
gin, is not the man whom we would 
oppoſe in its defence to the deter. 


mined unbeliever, or ſneering ſcep- 


tic.“ The Miracles of the Old 
and New Teſtaments, in their real 
Shape, for true Worſhippers of 
Chrift,” is the title of another work 
publiſhed at the ſame oo and 
at Franckfort, of which we have 
not ſeen any particulars ſufficient 
to enable us to form a judgment 
of its merits or tendency,—At 
Leipfic, and at Jena, profeſſor 
Fichte has publiſhed « An Appeal 
againſtthe Accuſation of Atheiſm,” 


+ brought againſt him by ſome of his 


brother profeſſors, and ſupported 
by an electoral reſcript at Dreſden, 
condemning ſome opinions advanc- 
ed by him in a philoſophical jour-_ 
nal. From the developement of bis 
principles in this appeal, he has 
clearly proved, that there was no 
juſt ground for charging him with 
atheiſm. - Pure atheiſm, with a be- 
lief in the immortality of the ſoul, 
and of the neceflity of a virtuous 
ſpiritual life to prefent 8 — 
the lea 
happineſs, appear to be — 
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articles of his creed. But in his lan- 
guage on theſe topics, he makes uſe 
of expreſſions borrowed from the 
new German philoſophy, in which 
there is much obſcurity, and ſome- 
thing greatly reſembling myſticiſm. 
At Berlin, M. J. A. de Luc, 
reader to her majeſty the queen of 
Great Britain, has publiſhed & A 
Letter to ſome Jews, Authors of a 
Memorial addrefſed to M. Teller, 
Counſellor of the Supreme Con- 
ſiſtory.“ The object of that me- 
morial was, to obtain for its ſub- 
ſcribers a right to the common pri- 
vileges of Chriſtians, on their re- 
nouncing the divine authority of 
the Moſaic ritual, and retaining 
principfes nearly allied to thoſe of 
the French theophilanthropiſts, on 
the ſubjects of deity, a future ſtate, 
and the neceſſity of moral virtue. 
In M. de Luc's letter, nothing is ad- 
vanced that can invalidate the equity 
of their claim, not only to an entire 
toleration, but to be placed on the 
fame footing with Chriſtians in 
reſpe& to civil immunities. What 
he has ſaid, however, in ſupport of 
the divine origin of the religion of 
their forefathers, and of the neceſ- 
fity of revelation to aſſiſt the weak- 
neſs, and correct the errors, of hu- 
man reaſon, is weighty and import- 
ant. Indifferent or temporiſing 
Chriſtians, as well as indifferent 
or temporiſing Jews, may reap be- 
nefit from a diſpaſſionate peruſal 
of it —At Leipfic, an anonymous 
author has publiſhed . The Theo- 
logy of the Old Teſtament, or a 
Sketch of the religious Opinions of 
the ancient Hebrews ;” which will 
prove uſeful to theological ſtudents, 
both as affording a compendious 
view of the ſacred dogmas of that 
people, and as a direQory to the 

eſt and moſt comprehenſive trea- 
tiſes on thoſe ſubjects. At Nu- 
remberg, Dr. C. Gottf, Junge Do- 
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derlein has publiſhed a new vo- 


lame, being the cighth in number, 
of his learned, liberal, and uf-ful 
work, entitled “ Inſtructions in the 
Chriſtian Religion, according to tue 
Exigencies of the preſent Age. — 
At Halle, Dr. Aug. Hermanu Nie- 
meyer has publiſhed “ Letters ad- 
drefſed to the Teachers of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, on popular and prac» 
tical Theology.“ This work is the 
third and laſt collection of nſtruc- 
tive and well-written epiſtles, on 
ſubjects indicated in tne title, which 
have met with a very favourable re- 
ception in Germany. — At Le pc, 
M. C. Fr. Sintenis has publiſhed 
Inſtructions in the Chriſtina Re- 
ligion for Youth ;” which form a 
pleaſing and uſeful manual for 
young people of the doctrines of 
Chriſt, as deducible from tae plain 
and inteliigible language of the 
evangeliſts. At the lame place, M. 
H. P. Schuler has publiſbed a curi- 
ous and intereſting work, encitied 
« Contributions towards a H ſtory 
of the various Changes ia the Style 
of preaching among the Proteſtants, 
from the Reformation to the preſent 
Time.“ Theſe contributions con- 


fiſt of ſpecimens of the molt ap- 


plauded kinds of pulpit eloquence, 
at different periods during the thre 
referred to in the title. e could 
wiſh to ſee a fimilar work undertak- 
en in our own country, It would 
ſerve to throw conſiderable light 
on an entertaining and not unin- 
ſtructive ſubject for conſideration, 
that of literary faſhion.— At Jena, 
M. Ch. Schütze has publiſhed a 
work entitled + Contemplations of 
Life, produced by the Idea of the 
Tranſition into Eternity. Memen- 
to vivere.” In this work, which 
is written in an able and perſuaſive 
manner, the author condemns the 
common praQtice of recommending 
meditations on death, on account of 
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the gloomy and pernicious melan- 
choly which they have a tendency 
to produce; and recommends, on 
the contrary, frequent cheerful and 
pleaſing contemplations of our pre- 
ſent and future life, as what are 
better adapted to excite us to vi- 
gorous exertions in virtue, and to 
fit us for the exalted end for which 
Chriſtianity deſigns us.—At Göt- 
tingen, profeſſors Ammon and 
Straudlin have commeneed tne pub- 
lication of a new Theological 
Magazine ;” and at Gieſſen, pro- 
feſſor J. Ch. Ern. Schmidt has pub- 
liſhed, in two volumes, A general 
Review of Theological Literature,” 
which is intended to be continued 
annually.—At Leipfic, Dr. J. G. 
Roſenmüller has publiſhed a vo- 
lume of ſenſible and uſeful © Ser- 
mons on the dogmatical and moral 
Doctrines of rational and active 
Chriſtianity ;** and at the ſame 
place, as well as at Sultzbach, 
Dr. M. Reinard, firſt chaplain to 
the court of Dreſden, has publiſhed 
a volume of highly eloquent and 
impreſſive “ Sermons, preached in 
the Court Chapel during the Year 
1798.” —At Leipſic, likewiſe, M. 
K. Ch. von Gehren has publiſhed a 
volume of judicious and uſeful 
« Sermons on the Knowledge of 
Man;” and at Hamburg, M. Mi- 
chael Wolters has publiſhed three 
animated and intereſting diſcourſes, 
under the title of . Recollections of 
Luther's Reformation.” 

Among the articles in German 
literature belonging to the. depart- 
ment of Philoſophy and Ethics, we 
find the third' and fourth volumes 
of“ Elements of the Hiſtory of 
Philoſophy, by J. Gottlieb Buble,” 
publiſned at Göttingen. In theſe 
volumes, the learned and ingenious 
author has completed his hiſtory 
of the Grecian philoſophy; and 
has preſented us with that of the 
Romans; of the Jews in the time 
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of Jeſus Chriſt; of cabaliſtical 
philoſophy ; and of the Alexan- 
drino- eclectie — er A In an- 
other volume, he propoſes to finiſh 
his plan; which will reflect ho- 
nour on his induſtry and diſcrimi- 
nation, and ſupply the ſtudent with 
valuable obſervations on the dif- 
ferent ſyſtems, and on the charac- 
ter of their founders and principal 
ſupporters, as well as with judicious 
parallels of ancient and modern 
philoſophy. — At Züllichau, and 
Freyſtadt, profeſſor Fülleborn has 
publiſhed the 8th, gth and oth 
numbers of his Contributions to- 
wards the Hiſtory of Philoſophy.” 
This work is diſtinguiſhed by ela- 
borate reſearches, and acute criti- 
cal remarks, and will prove of con- 
ſiderable uſe in illuſtrating the writ- 
ings of the ancient Greek philoſo- 
8 Halle, profeſſor J. S. 
eck has publiſhed an uſeful and 
perſpicuous “ Introduction to the 
Study of Science in general;“ by 
which is to be underſtood metaphy- 
ſical ſcience, or the theory or in- 
tellectual faculties of man, their 
laws, and nature. —At Altenburg, 
profeſſor B. Ch. Er. Schmid has 
publiſhed “ Outlines. of Metaphy- 
ſics,” which are intended to convey 
a general and clear idea of the 
whole extent of the Kantean ſyſtem, 
It is ſpoken of with much reſpect, 
as containing an able and perſpicu- 
ous elucidation of that author's 
principles, diveſted of many of the 
obſcurities in which his peculiar 
phraſeology had involved them.— 
At Leipſic, M. N. Treſchow bas 
publiſhed “ Lectures on the Kan- 
tean Philoſophy,” with the deſign 
of refuting its principles. The au- 
thor poſſeſſes extenſive learning, 
and a ſound judgment, and 15 4 
formidable opponent to the doc- 
trines of the new philoſophy,—29 
likewiſe, is the celebrated M. J. * 
Herder, who has publiſhed, 2 
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ſame place, Underſtanding and 
Experience; a Metacritic on the 
Critic of pure Reaſon.” This is a 
very acute, and, at the ſame time 


lively performance, which contro- 


verts, with much force of reaſon- 
ing, and felicity of illuſtration, the 
2 of the whole Kantean 
yſtem. The preceding attack on 
the faſhionable philoſophy ſoon pro- 


_ duced “ An Examination of Herder's 


Metacritic, . by Profeſſor J. G. C. 
Kieſwelter,” publiſhed at Berlin; 
and a treatiſe «+ On Herder's Meta- 
critic, and its Introduction to the 


Public, by Hermes Pſycopompos, 


by a Friend to Truth,” publiſhed 
at Jena. Theſe publications are 
written with much ingenuity, and 
correct ſome miſconſtruftions which 
M. Herder had given of particular 
expreſſions of profeſſor Kant; but 
they do not ſucceſsfully repel the 
force of his ſpirited attack on the 
opinions and reaſonings of that 
12 Leipſic, M. Ch. 
Heydenreick has publiſhed . The 
Philoſophy of the Paſſions of Man- 
kind, a Treatiſe both Speculative 
and Practical, for the Happy and 
Unhappy,” in three vols. This work 
is a motley production, conſiſting, 
in addition to the remarks and ob- 
ſervations of the author, of large 
extracts from different Engliſh, 
French, and German writers. Ma- 
ny of the ſentiments which are in- 
culcated in it are juſt, and much 
of the advice which it offers is uſe- 
ul and important. But theſe ſen- 
tments and advice, in their preſent 
rm, do not come recommended 
any charms of novelty, or of 
plealing compoſition. —At the ſame 
Place, J. Von Seibt has publiſhed 
The Doctrine of Prudence practi- 
cally treated, in Academical Lec- 
tures,” intwo volumes ; which offer 
uſeful advice to young, men enter- 
ng on the career of the world, en- 


livened with intereſting anecdotes 
and appropriate quotations from an- 
cient and modern writers, —At ſe- 
na, Dr. F. V. Reinhard has publith- 
eda curious and uſeful work + On 
Micrology in Ethics,” Under this 


title the author incluges the ſpirit of 


attributing a falſe importance to 
things which are indifferent to mo- 
rality, and of beſtowing upon them 
more attention than they deſerve; 
His acute and juſt remarks are claſſ- 
ed under the heads of hermeneuti- 
cal, caſuiſtical, moral, and aſcetic 
micrology.— To the articles above 
enumerated, we add the titles of the 
following: „Proof of the Exiſt- 
ence of God, deduced from theo- 
retic Reaſon, by M. G. Mackzel,” 
publiſhed at Wien; “ Philoſophi- 
cal Ideas and Tracts, relative to the 
Critical Philoſophy, by a Lover of 
Wiſdom,” publiſhed at Leipſic; 
« Remarks on philoſophiſing Rea- 
ſon, and of a Pure Heart, on Sub- 
jects which are highly important to 
Mankind, collected fromthe Works 
of ancient and modern Thinkers, 
with regard to the Principlesof Cri- 
tical Philoſophy,” publiſhed at 
Frankfort; The Philoſophy of 
Life, or Maxims of Wiſdom and 
Virtue, &c. by M. G. Se Bail,” 
publiſhed at the ſame place; “ The 
Principal Truths of natural Religi- 
on and Morality, according to the 
Principles of pure Reaſon, &c. by 
M. L. E. Snell,” publiſhed at Leip- 
fic; « Reſults of Reaſon, philoſo+ 
phiſing on the Nature of Morality, 
&c. by M. George Deves,” in two 
volumes, publiſhed at the ſame 
place; and © A Treatiſe on the Ex- 
iſtence of Principles of a pure diſ- 
intereſted Benevolence in Man, be- 
ing an Anſwer to a Prize Queſtion 
propoſed by the Teylerian Society, 
by Paulus Van Hemmert, late Pra- 
feſſor, &c. tranſlated from the 
Dutch, &c. with a ſhort Account 
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of the Viciſſitudes which the Kan- 
tean Philoſophy has experienced in 
Holland, by J. W. Dethmar,” pub- 
Iiſhed at Dortmund. g 
Under the head of Juriſprudence, 


Government, and Political Eco- 


nomy, we meet with“ A practical 
Commentary on the Pandects, after 
the Compendium of Herr. G. R. R. 


Hellfeld,“ vols. I VII. publiſhed 


at Leipſic. This work, of which 
one- half only has yet made its ap- 
pearance, is reported to contain a 
complete compilation of whatever 
has been already written on the dif- 


- ferent titles in the Pandects, with- 


out any new obſervations.— The 
« Illuſtrations of Civil Law; after 
the Direction of Hellfeld's Com- 

endium, by Dr. John Bern. Chr. 
Eichmann,“ vol. I. publiſhed at 
Berlin, is the commencement of a 
complete commentary on Helifeld's 
work, and is ſtated to poſſeſs a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of merit. The. Re- 
viſion of the Principles and elemen- 
tary Notions of the poſitive Crimi- 
nal Law, by Dr. Paul J. Anſelm 
Flenrbach,” in 2 volumes, publiſh- 
ed at Erfurt, is ſaid to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by extenſive knowledge, judici- 
ous diſcrimination, acuteneſs of 
remark, and philoſophy of ſpirit, 
At Leipſic, M. J. Gruner has pub- 
liſhed an able and benevolent «© Eſ- 
ſay on Puniſhments, eſpecially thoſe 
of Death and Impriſonment; toge- 
ther with an Account of the crimi- 
nal Laws and Priſons of Pennſylva- 


nia, tranſlated from the Engliſh.” 


—At Helmſtadt, Dr. Paul Jacob 
Bruns has publiſhed a curious work, 
which will prove acceptable to hiſ- 
torians and antiquaries, as well as 
to men of the legal profeſſion. It 
is entitled “ Contributions to the 
German Laws of the Middle Ages, 
from the MSS. and ancient Im- 
preſſions in the Academical Library 
at Helmſtadt.“ At Frankfort, an 


anonymous author has publiſhed 
Democracy and Monarchy, a free 
Tranſlation from the Greek of Dio 


Caſſius, together with a Fragment 


on the Form of Government in U- 
ranos,” The part of Dio Caſſius, 
which is well rendered in the ver- 
fion before us, and accompanied 
with learned and ſenſible obſerva- 
tions, is the celebrated conſultation 
of Auguſtus with Agrippa and Mæ- 
cenas, on the choice of a proper 
form of government for the Ro- 
man ſtate. In the Fragment, which 
is a work of imagination, we are 


preſented with a compendium of 


the popular arguments in favour of 
monarchy, —At Leipfic, M. A. Tha- 
er has publiſhed an © Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Engliſh Agri- 
culture, and its late theoretic and 
practical [Improvements, tending to 


promote the Improvement of Ger- 


man Agriculture; for the Uſe of 
thinking Farmers and CEconomilts.” 
The above work diſplays an inti- 
mate knowledge of the agriculturs 


of this country, and, on that ac- 


count, muſt prove highly intereſt- 
ing to enlightened and unprejudiced 
German cultivators.— The © Com- 
plete Manual of Huſbandry, by 
J. L. G. Leopold,” publiſhed at 
Frankfort, will alſo be found to 
contain much uſeful information 
on that important ſubject; as will, 
likewiſe, „The Pocket Book for 
Gentlemen of landed Eftates, Farm- 
ers, &c, particularly ſuch as reſide 
in Sileſia, by M. G. Brieger,“ pub- 
liſhed at Berlin; and the“ Com- 
plete and general agricultural Cate- 
chiſm,” vol. I. by the fame auth or, 
and publiſhed at the ſame place. 
Dr. J. Ch. Gotthard's Complete 
Inſtructions in the Art of reanng 
and treating Poultry, an Account o 
their various Uſes, and of the Man- 
ner of curing their Diſeaſes,” pub: 
liſhed at Frankfort and 6g" 


* 


Aa” 8 


an enlarged edition of a work of 
no ſmall merit and utility, which 
has become very popular in Ger- 
many. We add the titles of the 


following works: an“ Eſſay on 


the Means of preventing the dan · 
gerous Conſequences of the Scar- 
city of Money, particularly with 
regard to thoſe Countries which 
have ſuffered by War, by M. H. 
Molitor,“ publiſhed at Darmſtadt ; 
« On the Injury which muſt ne- 
neſſarily ariſe to every State from 
the arbitrary Reduction of Farms, 
&c, by M. C. Meerwein,“ publiſh- 
ed at Leipſic; © The Patriotic Ma- 
ine for Germany, dedicated to 
od, the Princes, and the Coun» 
try, by M. Sam. Chr. Wagner,“ 
publiſhed at Berlin; “ Pictures 
drawn from the Pruſſian Hiſtory, 
for the Promotion of 2 Loy- 
alty and patriotic Zeal,” publiſhed 
at the ſame place; How can the 
Spirit of the Age be turned to the 
beſt Advantage? a Philoſophico- 
hiſtorical Treatiſe, by J. L. Ewald,” 
Publiſhed at Bremen; The Art 
of diſtilling Brandy, of a ſuperior 
Quality, in the moſt advantageous 
and cheapeſt Manner, &c.” in two 
volumes, publiſhed at Frankfort ; 
and * The Practical Merchant, or 
Inſtructions in all Branches of Com- 
merce, eſpecially in the Italian 
Method of Book-keeping, by M. 
F. H. W. Jhrinz,” publiſhed at 
Hamburg. To which we might 
add a long liſt of ceconomical ma- 
gazines and almanacks, commer- 
<clal manuals, and political eſſays. 
In our catalogue of German ar- 
ticles in Mathematics, Natural 
- Philoſophy, &c. the firſt place is 
due to the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of. Sciences and Belles 
Lettres at Berlin, from the Acceſ- 
_—_ of * II. for 
92 and 1793, with the Hiſto 
during that Period.“ The hiſtory 
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12871 
of the academy contains, as uſual, 


an account of its meetings, eulogies 


on deceaſed members, and other 
preliminary pieces. The memoirs, 


which are too numerous to be di- 


ſtinctly noticed by us, may be di- 
vided into the claſſes of ſpeculative 
philoſophy, belles lettres, and expe- 
rimental philoſophy. Some of them 
are learned and elaborate, and others 
acute and ingenious, and will prove 
uſeful in extending the boundaries 
of "ſcience and literary criticiſm, 
The principal contributors are MM. 
Merian, Ancillon, De Moulines, 
Pabbe Denina, Meirotto, Ermann, 
Bode, Templehoff, Burja, Bernouilli, 
Lhuilier, Achard, Mayer, and Ro- 
bert:—At Frankfort, Leipſic, and 
other places, MM, J. Ph. Hobert, 
and L. Ideler, have publiſhed 


© New Trigonometrical Tables for 


the Decimal Diviſions of the Qua- 
drant, &c.” This work is highly 


honourable to the ſcientific induſtry 


and accuracy of the authors; and 
if, as ſome of the moſt eminent ma» 
thematicians of the preſent day pre- 
dict, the decimal Gem ſhall ere 
long prove triumphant in Europe, 
will be followed by the rewards 
due to the independency of ſpirit 
which led them to engage in fuck 
an, undertaking. —-At Leipfic, M. 
F. Th. Schubert has publiſhed a 
treatiſe on Theoretical Aſtrona» 
my,” in three volumes, which is 
ſpoken of in warm terms by the 
erman journaliſts, as an able at» 
tempt to expound the principles of 
that ſcience in the order and con- 
nection in which they were invent- 
ed, and to render them, in a ſhort 
time, perſpicuous and intelligible to 
mathematical ſtudents. — At Go- 
tha, and at other places, M. C. G. 
Jahn has publiſhed a very uſeful 
and lively“ Manual of Aſtronomy, 
for the Uſe of Beginners and Ama» 
teurs, being the Aſtronomical Ca- 
techiſm 
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techiſm of M. Soeburg, reviſed and 
augmented by Profeſſor Bugge, and 
tranſlated from the Daniſh Ori- 
ginal, altered and rendered more 
uſeful by additional Annotations.” 


At Berlin, M. Bode has publiſhed 


his « Aſtronomical Ephemeris for 
the Year 1801,” and alſo that “ for 


the Year 1802.“ Among the nu-, 


merous aſtronomical eſſays and ob- 
ſervations which accompany theſe 
publications, are ſeveral of conſi- 
derable value and importance, 
which claim for their authors ſome 
of the ableſt aſtronomers of the 
4 day. In that number will 

e found the names of Herſchel, 
Schroeder, Lambert, Bode, Klügel, 
&c,—At Weimar, profeſſor J. H. 
Voight has publiſhed A Compen- 
dium of Popular Aſtronomy, ac- 


25 cording to the preſent State of that 


Science,“ for the uſe of ſtudents; 
of which it is a ſufficient- recom- 
mendation to ſtate, that it was un« 


dertaken and carried on under the 


auſpices of M. von Zach.—At Go- 


tha, M. C. F. Goldbach has publiſh- 


ed “ A new Aſtronomical Atlas,” 
executed in a very maſterly ſtyle, 
and including all the moſt recent 
diſcoveries. This work M. von 
Zach has long introduced to the 


mathematical world, by writing the 


preface.— At Berlin, M. Bode has 
publiſhed an edition of“ Fonte- 
nelle's Dialogues on the Plurality 
of Worlds,” with annotations and 
eleven plates, which will prove an 
acceptable preſent to the lovers of 


aſtronomy.— At Leipſic, M. C. F. 


Hindenberg continues, with in- 
creaſing ſucceſs and reputation, 
his « Magazine for pure and mixed 
Mathematics;“ and at the ſame 
place Dr. J. Khohlaas has publiſh- 
ed two uſefyl volumes of Mixed 
Mathematics for Youth, who have 
already made ſome progreſs towards 


Statics, Hydroſtatics, Atrometry, 


Hydraulics, Optics, &c. with a Re- 


ference to Anatomy, Phyſiology, 


Surgery, and Midwifery,” illuſtrat- 
ed with plates.—At Jena, profeſſor 
Gotrling has publiſhed “ A Manual 
of Theoretic and Practical Che- 
miſtry,” in two volumes, for which 
the author's well-known reputation, 
as a periodical detailer of the diſco- 
veries and improvements in che- 
miſtry, and as a public lecturer in 
that ſcience, will ſecure a favour- 
able reception. — At Göttingen, 
M. J. F. Gmelin has publiſhed, in 
three volumes, a complete and ela- 
borate © Hiſtory of Chemiſtry, from 


the Revival of Literature to the End 


of the Eighteenth Century,” which 
forms the eighth part of the Hiſtory 
of the Arts and Sciences, publiſhed 
under the direction of profeſſor 
Eichhorn. — At Brunſwick, M. 
Alex. von Humboldt has publiſhed 
an account of a number of inge- 
nious and well- conducted“ Expe- 
riments on the Chemical Decom- 
poſition of the Atmoſphere, and on 
ſome other Objects in Natural Phi- 
loſophy,” which will furniſh the 
reader with ſome original and va- 


luable facts and uſeful hints —At. 


Frankfort, Dr. F. A. Reuſs has 
publiſhed a valuable“ New Mine- 
ralogical Dictionary, or Catalogue 
of all the Words in the German, 
Latin, French, Italian, Swediſh, 
Daniſh, Ruſſian, and Hungarian 
Language, relative to Mining and 
Mineralogy, with an Explanation of 
their real Meaning, according to 
the new Nomenclature of Werner. 
At Jena, profeſſor J. Gott. Schnei- 
der has publiſhed the commence- 
ment of a very important and va- 
luable work, entitled “ Hiſtoriæ 
Amphiorum naturalis et literariæ 
Faſciculus Primus, continens Ra- 
nas, Calamitas, Bufones, Salaman- 
dras, et Hydros, in Genera = * 
ies . Notisque 1u1s di. 
cies deſcriptos, Notisq 2 
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ſtinctos.“ - At Gotha, M. Bech- F. R. Gruber; 1ſt Decad ; illuſtrat- 
ſtein has publiſhed a tranſlation of ed with ten illuminated Plates;“ 
« Pennant's Quadrupeds,” in two A conciſe Deſcription of the 
volumes, with conſiderable addi- moſt, dangerous poiſonous Plants, 
tions to the original work; and at for the Inſtruftion of Children, 
Göttingen, profeſſor Blumenbach with thirty Plates, by G. H. A. 


has publiſhed the fifth number of 
his “Drawings of Subjects in Na- 
tural Hiſtory,” intended to illuſ- 
trate his uſeful and very popular 
compendium of natural hiſtory. 
In reciting the titles of the follow- 
ing works, we have mentioned the 
places of publication whenever we 
were able to aſcertain them: “De- 
monſtratio Theorematis Parallela- 
rum,“ by an anonymous author; 
Manual neceſſary for the Poſſeſſors 
of Almanacs, or a complete Expla- 
nation of the Almanac, &c. for 
Readers of all Claſſes, illuſtrated 
with Plates;” „ A Mineralogical 
Pocket-Book for Beginners and 
Amateurs, by J. G. Lentz,“ in two 
volumes, publiſhed at Leipſic; 
„Chemical Tracts, by J. F. Weſ- 
trumb,” vol. III.; “ Fauna Boica, 
&c. or the Natural Hiſtory of the 
Tame Animals of Bavaria, by ]. 
von Paula Schrank;” „“ New 
Eſſays, by the Society of Natural 
Hiſtory at Berlin,“ vols. I. and II. 
* at that place; © The new 
atanical Philoſophy, by Profeſſor 
H. F. Link,” publiſhed at Gottin- 
gen.—At Göttingen, M. Perſoon 
13 publiſhing a valuable collection 
of eſſays, which the celebrity of 
their author will render a deſirable 
acquiſition to the ſcientific world, 
Vhe part already publiſhed is en- 
titled „ Difſertationes Academiæ 
Upſalie, habitæ ſub Præſidio E. P. 
N Volumen Primum, cum 
. ab. V. Eneis.“ — At Hildeſheim 
4 appeared * The Flora of Hil- 
eſneim, or Deſcriptions and Re- 
preſentations of ſuch Plants as grow 
7 | within the Principality of Hil- 
— by P. C. Wagener and 
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Dunker;“ “ Journal of Pharmacy, 
for Phyficians, Apothecaries, and 
Chemiſts, by D. J. B. Tromſdorff,” 
vol. V.;“ Manual of the Know- 
ledge and Cure of internal Diſeaſes 
of the Human Body, &c. by Dr. J. 
C. Stark ;” © Repoſitory of Medi- 
cine, Surgery, and Midwifery, by 


a Society of Literary Men, Ne I.” 


publiſhed under the ſuperintend- 
ance of Dr. Arnemann; and“ Me- 
dical Tracts of Bohemian Literati, 
collected, &c. by J. D John.“ 
Our liſt of publications in Ger- 
many and the Auſtrian dominions, 
under the head of Hiſtory, Geogra- 
phy, Biography, and Travels, com- 
mences with the ſecond volume of 
M. Kovachich's “ Scriptores Rerum 
Hungaricarum minores, hactenus 


inediti, &c. ad Comitem Jo. IIlyéëz- 


hazi,” publiſhed at Ofer. This cu- 
rious and intereſting collection of 
ſtate- papers, hiſtorical documents, 
and antiquities, has been followed 
by 4 Supplementa ad Veſtigia Co- 
mitiorum apud Hungaros, ab Ex- 
ordio Regni eorum in Pannonia, 
uſque ad hodiernum Diem celebra- 
torum,“ vol. I. by the fame author, 
and publiſhed at the ſame place.—- 
The hiſtory and antiquities of that 
part of the Auſttian dominions 
have alſo employed the able pens 
of , Dr. Stephen Katona, in his 
« Hiſtoria Critica Rerum Hunga- 
riz Stirpis Auſtriacæ, et Fide Do- 


meſticorum et externorum Scripto- 


rum Diplomatumque concinnata,“ 
in two volumes, embraciag the pe- 
riod from the year 1520—1550, 
publiſhed. at Klauſenberg; and 
of P. Honorati Novotny, one of 


the regular clergy, in his“ Scia- 


 grapiya, 
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' graphia, ſeu Compendaria Hun- 
ariæ veteris et recentioris Notitia 

| Hlitorico-politica, in qua Status 
Regni phyſicus, hiſtoricus, politi- 
cus, eccleſiaſticus, & c. exponitur, 

| ac Eruditorum Fudicio ſubſterni- 


| tur,” in two, volumes, publiſhed at 
| Vienna. Our limits will not per- and uſeful work, abounding in juſt 


mit us to enlarge on the contents criticiſms, and excellent obſerva- 
of the above learned and laborious tions and diſquiſitions. They paſs, 
publications.—In this place, like. Itkewiſe, a favourable judgment 
wiſe, though rather out of its pro- on A Sketch of the Hiſtory of 
per claſs in the regular order of the principat Nations of Anti- 
our catalogue, we take the oppor- quity,“ by profeſſor Lueder, pub- 
tunity of announcing the following Iifhed at Brunſwick. This work 
work, on account of its connection is principally employed in illuſtrat- 
with the antiquities of Hungary: ing the political economy of the 
« Afﬀnitas Linguz Hungarice ancients.—At Leipſic, M. C. Ven- 
cum Linguis Finnice Originis turini has alfo publiſhed “ A Com- 
grammatice demonſtrata : necnon pendium of ancient Hiſtory, from 
Vocabularia Dialectarum Tartari- the Creation of the World to the 


carum et Sclavicarum cum Hun- great Migration of Nations, &c.“ 
Auctore 8am. which is more highly praiſed for its 
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| 
Heeren has publiſhed “A Com- 
pendium of the Hiſtory of ancient 
States, particularly with reſpect to 
their Conditions, Commerce, and 
Colonies, for the Uſe of publie 
Lectures; which the foreign jour- 
nals pronounce to be a judicious 


grica comparata. | 
Gyarmathi, Med. Doct. &c.“ pub- intention than its execution,- At ; 
liſhed at Gottingen.—At Frey- Gotha, profeſſor J. G. Galletti has F 
berg, Dr, J. G. Hübler has pub- publiſhed the third part of his valu- F 
liſhed two volumes of a judicious able and pleafing “ Epitome ot Y 
and well-digeſted “ Manual of Univerſal Hiſtory,” equally adapt- 

Univerſal Hiſtory, comprehending ed for inſtruction and amuſement. a 
the Nations of ancient Times from This volume brings down the hi- 5. 
the Beginning of Governments to ſtory of the world to the reign of _ 
the Cloſe of the Roman Republic.” Auguſtus, — At Munich, M. I. T, 
The volumes before us bring doun Weſtenrieder has, publiſhed a con. 015 
the author's plan to the reign, of ciſe and well- executed “ Sketch 0: lis. 
Alexander the Great. —At Gottin= the Hiſtory of Germany,” as a! hip 
gen, the celebrated profeſſor Eich- elementary work for young 294 uſef 


horn has publiſhed the firſt volume in the Batavian dominions, — 4. 
of à concife abſtract of univerſal Altdorf, profeſſor C. Mannert, u- 
hiſtory, entitled # Ancient Hiſtory,” der the quaint title of . French 
comprehending the ſtate of the Liberty, Nobiljty, Slavery, Eu. 
world from the earlieſt period to mination of a Part of the ancien 
the invaſion of the northern na- German Conſtitution,” has pu» 
tions. Of this work we have not liſhed an energetic and acute hi- 
{. en any account ſufficient to en- ſtory of the monarchy of the 
able us to form a judgment of its Franks, from the times of Merv 
character and merits; but we au- veæus to thoſe of Charlemagne, l 
cur . favourably- of its excellence order to deduce from it a view e 
flom the well - known learning the loſs of the ancient Franconia 
ard talents of its author, — At liberty, and the origin of nob li 
the lame place, profeſſor A. H. L. and bondage. — At Berlin, profefi 


- 


G. Kk. F. Seidel tas publiſhed the 
firſt volume of a» brief and well- 
written „Modern Hiſtory of Eu- 
rope from the End of the Seven 
Years' War; which is honourable 
to his induſtry and impartiality. 
The preſent volume contains the 
hiſtory of Portugal, Spain, and 
France, before the commencement 
of the American revolution. —At 
the ſame place have appeared 
* Annals of the Pruffian Monarch 
under the Reign of Frederick Wil- 
liam III.“ in three volumes. In 
drawing up this work, which is 
raluable on account of the infor- 
mation which it conveys reſpectin 
the civil, military, financial, a 
teconomical ſtate of Pruſſia, and 
the literature, morals, arid manners 
of its inhabitants, the author 
has been liberally affiſted with all 
neceſſary communications from the 
ſtate· officers, by order of the pre- 
ſent king, — The © Authentic Hi- 
ſtory of the French revolutionary 
War in Italy, &c, with Docu- 
ments, and ſome general Obſerva- 
tons,” and the“ Hiſtory of the 
rench Republic under the Direc- 
torial Government, to the definitive 
Treaty with Auſtria, together with 
tiplomatic Documents,” bath pub- 
liſhed at Halle, will ſupply future 
hiſtorians of the preſent times with 
uſeful materials; but the authors 
uniformly diſcover too ſtrong pre- 
Judices in favour of the principles 
on which the French acted, and 
the meaſures which they purſued, 
to be entitled to the honours of im- 
partial hiſtorians. —The © Conciſe 
Account of Military Events, to 
which are annexed Maps and 
Plans,” publiſhed in numbers, at 
mburg; and the New Mili- 
* Journal, or Military Memoirs 
c our Times,” publiſhed at the 
me, and other places in Germany, 
we periodical works of very conti- 
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derable merit in point of informa- 
tion, execution, and impartiality, 
and cannot fail of proving highly 
acceptable both to hiſtorians and 
politicians.— At N Dr. Ha- 
ger has publiſhed “ An Account 
of a ſingular literary Impoſture diſ- 
covered in Sicily in 1794.“ In 
this work the author ſhows in what 
manner he detected the infamous 
forgeries of profeſſor Vella, who 
had the art to perſuade the arch- 
biſhop of Heraclea, that he had 
diſcovered in the convent of St. 
Martin invaluable Arabic manu- 
ſcripts relative to the hiſtory of 
Sicily during the government of 
the Saracens. In our Regiſter for 
the year 1789, we announced the 
appearance of the firſt volume of 
« A Collection of State Papers,” 
pretendedley taken from theſe ma- 
nuſcripts. The impoſtor had alſo 
the art to perſuade many literary 


men, that he had in his poſſeſſion 
one of the loſt books of Livy, in 


Arabic. This manuſcript was alſo 


examined by Dr. Hager, and prov- 


ed to be a forgery.— At New Stre- 
litz, M. C. G. Lenz has publiſhed 
“The Plain of Troy, after Count 
Choiſeul Gouffier and other Fra- 
ether with a Treatiſe of 
major Müller of Göttingen, &c. 
with Maps;“ which confirms and 
farther illuſtrates M. Chevalier's 
Geography of the Site of Troy.— 
At Roſtoch, profeſſor O. G. Tych- 
ſen has publiſhed a learned and in- 
genious © Eſſay on the cuneated, or 
arrow-headed Inſcriptions at Per- 
ſepolis, with two Plates;” in _ 
he concludes, but we do not thin 
to the ſatis faction of oriental anti- 
uaries, that their date is to be re- 
— to the time when the Arſa- 
cides governed Perfia; and that the 
palace, among the rains of which 
they are found, was built by the 


priace who ſucceeded Alexander 
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the Great. —At Leipſic, M. A. G. quiry, of his learning and ingenuity, 
Meiſſner has publiſhed the firſt vo- But we cannot fay that they will 
lutoe of «4 Hiftorico-pitureſque De- ſupply with * in formation 
ſcriptions of Bohemian Caſtles, with thoſe who are converſant in the 
fourteen coloured Plates,” which publications of Engliſh travellers 
will be found intereſting and enter- througff Sicily. —We can only find 
taining from the repreſentations room for the titles of the following 
which it gives of the hiſtory and tra- works: Gallery of remarkable 
ditions of the middle age. — At Vi- Ladies, as well of ancient as of 
enna, profeſſor Eckhel has publiſhed modern times,” in two volumes, 
the eighth and laſt volume of his very publiſhed at Leipſic; „Fragments 
valuable . Dottrina Nummorum on Italy, extracted from the Jour- 
Veterum, &c.” containing an ac- nals of a young German,” in two 
count of the remaining imperial volumes, . publiſhed at the ſame 
medals, and thoſe which are ficti- place; « Momentaneous Guide for 
tious, &c, —At Nuremberg, pro- 5 of Newſpapers, or Manual 
feſſor Bruns has publiſhed “ An of the preſent Helvetic Topogra- 
Attempt towards a ſyſtematic De- phy,” publiſhed at Frankfort; 
ſcription of the remoteſt Parts of“ An Hiſtorico-geographical De- 
the Globe; Africa, Aſia; America, ſcription of Berlin, from its Origin 
and South India,” in fix volumes. to the preſent Time; together with 
This is a very elaborate and meri- ſomeObſervations on the Literature, 
torious production, carefully di- Manners, and Cuſtoms of its Inhabi— 
geſted from the beſt and lateſt au- tants,” publiſhed at Berlin; © New 
| thorities, and abounding in uſeful Views of Dreſden, forthe uſe ot Tra- 
| and entertaining information. — At vellers, by a Traveller,” publiſhed at 
| Leipfic, profeſſor Pallas has pub- Leipfic ; „A Hiſtory and Deſcrip- 
liſhed the firſt volume of *Remarks tion of Leipfic rey its environs, 


made in a Journey into the South- by Profeſſor G. Leonhardi,” pub- 
ern Viceroyalties of the Ruſſian liſhed at Berlin; “A Journey ro 
Empire, in the Years 1793 and Amſterdam, by Madrid and Cadiz, ( 
1794;” from which much. intereſt- to Genoa, in the Years 1797 and e 
ing information may be collected 1798, by C. A. Fiſcher,” publiſhed P 
| reſpecting the geography, natural at the ſame place; and « Travel: to 1 
hiſtory, late improvements, inhabi- the Giant's Mountains, and the ſur- fo 
tants, &c. of the ſouthern Ruſſian rounding countries of Bohemia and 1 
empire. We hope ſoon to ſee this Sileſia, in 1796,” publiſhed at Go» b 
work in an Engliſh dreſs. — At tha, | 1 
Wien, M. J. M. von Lichtenſtern Among the German publications rx 
| has publiſhed “A General Survey of the year belonging to the de. * 
of the Duchy of Styria, with re. partment of Claſſical, Critical, and oy 
rd to its Geography, Hiſtory, Miſcellaneous literature, we have x: 
Lirenitwre, &c,” which will fur- to announce the tenth volume 0 Go 
niſn the reader with a variety of M. J. G. Hutten's valuable edition a7 
defirable pagticulars reſpecting that “ Plucarchi Chæronenſis que ſu- tior 


Auſtrian province.—At Berlin, Dr. perſunt om. cum Annotation bo- 
Hager has publiſhed “ Views of var. adjectaque Lectionis Diver: 
Palermo,” taken during the author's ſitate, publiſhed at Tubing 
reſidenee in that city; and replete — At Leipſic, M. B. Weitke, we 
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with proofs of his diligence in in- known by his tranſlation l 
. : | Memorabiu 
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Memorabilia of Xenophon, accom- 
panied with a learned commentary, 
and other philological works, has 
publiſhed, as part of a complete 
edition of his remains, * Xeno- 
phontis Scripta,” vols. I. — IV. 
compriſing the Cyropœdia and 
Anabaſis of that author; with pre- 
fatory diſcourſes, diſtinguiſhed by 
genuine erudition and ſound criti- 
ciſm.— At the ſame place, M. G. F. 
Creuſer has publiſhed ſome learned 
and judicious remarks on that hi- 
ſtorian, in a work entitled “ De 
Xenophonte Hiſtorico difſcrit, ſi- 
mulque Hiſtoriz ſcribende Ratio- 
nen, quam inde ab Herodoto et 
Thucydide ſecuti ſant, illuſtrare 
ſtudet G. F. C. Pars I.“ —At Jena, 
M. F. Schmieder has publiſhed, 
with great care and accuracy, and 
with a due attention to the labours 
of preceding philologiſts, the fol- 
lowing works of Arrian : Arriani 
Nicomedienſis Expeditionis Alex- 
andri Libri Septem, recenſiti et Notis 
illuſtrati;“ and © AZwavo I 
Arriani Indica, cum Bonav. Vul- 
cant Interpretatione Latina, per- 
multis Locis emendatione; recen- 


. fita et illuſtrata.“ — Ac .the ſame 


place, the ſame editor has publiſhed 
« Theophraſti Characteres, &c.“ with 
the adcitions given by the late pro- 
feſſor Siebenkees, and new critical 
remarks and illuftrations, in which 
his learning and ſagacity are equally 
apparent. — At Deux Ponts, pro- 
feſſor Mitſcherlich of Göttingen 
has publiſhed, under the title of 
* dcriptores Erotici Græci, Partes 
I. et II.“ with the aid of the an- 
cient editions, and readiugs from 
a Turin codex, a more correct edi- 
ton than has before appeared of 
the Theogenes and Churiclea of 
Qcliodorus—At Leipſic, profeſſor 
Q odfr. Hermann has publiſhed 
12 >riſtophanis Nubes, cum 'Scho- 

; in which, beſides the labours 


of all former editors of repute, and 
his own ſagacity, he has availed 
himſelf of the manuſcript notes of 
the late celebrated profeſſor Erneſti. 
—At the ſame place, the learned 
and acute ſchohaſt M. F. Jacobs - 
has publiſhed “ Animadverfones 
in Epigrammata Anthologiæ Græ- 
cz, ſecundum Ordinem Anale&o- 
rum Brankii,” vol. IL.—At Jena, 
profeſſor C. D. Ilgen has publiſhed, 
with much learned labour, and cri- 
tical judgment,“ £x2aiz, hoc eſt, 
Carmina convivialia Græcorum, 
Metris ſuis reſtituta, et Animadver- 
ſionibus illuſtrata, præmiſſa Diſ- 
quifitione de hoc Genere Car- 
minis,” — At Leignitz, Dr. J. Ch. 
Fr. Wetzel has publiſhed “ Q. Ho- 
ratii Opera, ad Exeiyplar Bentleil 
recudenda, Argumentis premiſhs, 
Notis criticis »deAa, &c.” in two 

volumes. This is certainly a ver 
valuable and much-improved edi- 
tion of the Roman port: but it 
would not have been lefs acceptable 
to genuine ſcholars, if the author 
had ſpoken more modeſtly and 
juſtly of the merits of our learned 
countryman.—At Gotha, M. F. 
Aſt has publiſhed “ Obſervationes 
in Propertii Carmina, et in Eleziam 
ad Liviam Auguſtam;“ which diſ- 
play the ſame intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient claſſics, as well as 
reat inge:iuity and critical Kill. 
Prefixed to them is a learned and 
elegant epiſtle of the celebrated 
proleſſor Jacobs to the author. 
At Leipſic, M. C. G. Schutz has 
publiſhed a faithful and elegant 
tranſlation of © The Clouds, a Co- 
medy of Ariſtophanes;“ and M. S. 
J. Pracht, a carpenter at Schongau, 
a correct aud pleaſing verſion, in 
German rhymes, “ Aug. Lib. Phæ- 
dri Fabulæ ZXſopi.” —At the fame 
place have been publiſhed the fol- 
lowing tranſlations from ancient 
authors, of which the German re- 
#4 vicws 
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views make leſs favourable men- 
tion : „The Evagoras of Iſocrates, 


tranſlated and expounded for the 


Uſe of Schools, by M. Heinig;“ 
« Cicero's Lælius, &c. tranſlated 
by R. A. Hedwig;” and “ Cicero, 
or Cato the Elder, on Old Age, 
tranflated by J. G. A. K.“ — At 


Marburg, M. G. M. Hartmann has 


ubliſhed “ Elements of the He- 
rew Language, together with Ta- 
bles, and a Creſtomathia,” which 
contain ſuch real improvements, 


particularly with reſpect to the re- 


gularity of punctuation in the verbs, 
as fully juſtifies the author in add- 
ing them to the exiſting number of 
Hebrew grammars.—At Jena has 
appeared a judicious abridgement 
of a work which has bcen very 
favourably received in the German 
univerſities, and entitled “A Short 


| Hebrew Grammar, extracted from 
the larger Work of J. 8. Vater, Pro- 


feſſor at jena.“ At the ſame place, 
M. F. C. Alter has publiſhed a vo- 
lume of learned and ingenious 
« Philologico - critical Miſcella- 
nies,” relating chiefly to Sclavo- 
nian literature —At Tubingen, M. 
Göthe has commenced the publi- 
cation of an intereſting periodical 
work, entitled „The Propylza,” 
of which the firſt yolume has been 
completed. The object of this 


work is to preſent obſervations on 


nature and art, and ſuch diſcuſſions 
as may be thought not unworthy 
of engaging notice in the veſtibule 


of the temple of ſcience and taſte. 
The Laöcoon, 


| Etruſcan monu- 
ments, Raphael and his works, Di- 
derot's Eſſay on Painting, and the 
art of engraving on ws, as prac- 


tiſed by Bewick and Anderſon, are 
the principal ſubjects which c- 


cupy the volume before us.—At 
Leipſic, profeſſor J. Godfrey Groh- 
mann has publiſhed ten nearly-en- 


graved plates, with a few pages of 
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text, illuſtrative of © Remains ef 
Egyptian ArchiteQure;” which of- 
fer a curious contraſt to the beauty 
and propriety diſcoverable in the 
Grecian models,—At Dreſden havg 
appeared Accounts of the imi- 
tative Arts in Germany for the 
Year 1799, with Plates and Draw- 
ings ;” containing deſigns and de- 
ſcriptions of works of merit, whe- 
ther im mechanics or the fing arts, 
original eſſays, and extracts from 
books relative to thoſe ſubjects, 
biographical accaunts of native 
artiſts, remarks on their principal 
works, &c.— At Magdeburg, pro- 
feſſor A. Breyſic, appointed by the 
king of Pruſſia to deliver public 
lectures in the provincial ſchool of 
arts in that city, has publiſhed the 
firſt part, or number, of « Sketches, 
Ideal plans, and Drawings, relative 
to the imitative Arts,” which, if we 
may judge from the ſpecimens here. 
given, will prove an inſtructive. 
and entertaining journal for young 
artiſts and amateurs. — At Jena, 
profeſſor J. S. Vater has publiſhed 
« A Retroſpe& of what has lately 
been done in Germany for the Phi- 
loſophy of Language,” conſiſting, 
chiefly, of extracts and criticiſms, 
which form a valuable contribution 
for the promotion of the ſubject 
mentioned in the title. — With the 
titles of the following works we 
ſhall cloſe our catalogue of Ger- 

man publications for the year 1799- 

« Scattered Papers of a miſcellane- 

ous Nature, left by the deceaſed 

Phyſician and Counſellor the Chez 

valier Zimmermann, &c.” pub- 

liſhed at Leipſic; an imitation of 
Barthelemy's celebrated work, en- 

titled, “ A Continuation of the 

Hiſtory of Ancient Greece, from 

the Period in which it ends in the 

Travels of Anacharſis, by I. Feb 

ler,” publiſhed at Berlin; -A Ne 


Aion for early 
er e wre Chilibood 
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Childhood, by Madame de Genlis,” 
publiſhed at Hamburg; “On pub- 
ic Schools and Inſtitutions for 
Education, by Profeſſor D Aug. 
Herm. Niemeyer,” publiſhed at 
Halle; « Theobald's Dowry to his 
Grand-daughter Pauline, a Book 
for Young Ladies, by J. G. D. 
Schmiedtgen,“ publiſhed at Leip- 
fic; „ Familiar Letters to Young 
Ladies, tending to amuſe and in- 
ſtruct them, by Dr. Paul Gerard,“ 
publiſhed at the ſame place; “ An 
Attempt towards a Characteriſtic of 
the Female Sex, a moral Picture of 
Manhood, of our Times, and of 
ſocial Life,” by C. F. Pockel, pub- 

Prac- 


liſhed at Frankfort; and a 


tical Pocket - Dictionary of Mer- 
chandiſe, &c. by J. Ch, Schedel,“ 
publiſhed at the ſame place. To 
the above articles we might add, 


did it comport with our plan and 


limits, a long liſt of poems, dra- 
matic pieces, moral tales, novels, 
and romances, 

With reſpe& to Switzerland and 
Italy, as they have been the ſeats of 
war, of revolution and counter- 
revolution, during a conſiderable 
ak of the year, the votaries of 
cience and literature in thoſe coun- 
tries can have had but little oppor- 
tunity and little encouragemeut to 
proſecute their favourite purſuits.— 
Of the literary productions of the 
former country, if its preſſes have 
ſent forth a few pieces beſides mi- 
litary proclamations, and temporary 
political treatiſes, we have not been 

fortunate as to meet with any ac- 
ing a brief notice of 
a 4 Botanical Catalogue of Plants 
Eng ſpontaneouſly in Switzer- 

nd,” by M. Schleicher. This 
catalogue contains liſts of plants 
bm have been collected and 
nied very carefully by the author; 
and are offered by him for ſale, in 


elections of one hundred choice 


ſpecies, or, if the purchaſer prefers 
it, of one hundred packets of their 
ſeeds, on very reaſonable terms. 
On the ſubject of Italian literature 
our information is proportiouably 
barren.—At Venice, S. A. Fuſinieri 
has publiſhed 4 Mechanic and Di- 
optric Inquiries into the Cauſe of 
the Refraction of Light ;”” in which 
he contends, that the Newtonian 
laws of attraction are inſufficient 
to account for that phænomenon, 
and that it muſt be reſolved into 
the reſiſtance of refracting media. 


At Verona, Dr. Touvenel, formeily 


inſpector of the military hoſpitals 
and mineral waters of France, has 
publiſhed “ Conſiderations on the 
Climate of Italy, conſidered in 2 
phyſical, meteorological, and me- 
dical Point of View,” in four vo- 
lumes. This ingenious work will 
be found very intereſting to natu- 
raliſts and phyſicians; the latter of 
whom, in particular, may derive 
from it much uſeful information 
and valuable hints. —At Piſa, Dr. 
Savii, aſſiſtant to the profeſſor of 
natural hiſtory in the univerſity of 
Piſa, has publiſhed the firſt volume 
of a botanical work, entitled Flora 
Piſana,” comprehending the twelve 
firſt claſſes of the ſexual ſyſtem pf 
Linnæus; which is noticed with 
reſpect in the foreign journals, 
At Parma, an anonymous author 
has publiſhed “ Elements of Agri- 
culture,” in two volumes; which 
are repreſented to conſtitute a valu- 


able and uſeful work. — At — 


the firſt volume of a well · execu 
architectural publication has ap- 


peared, entitled “ The Florentine 


Obſerver's Remarks on the Edifices 
of his own Country, &c.“ — At 
Parma, count Antonio Bartolini 
has publiſhed « 2 Diſſertation on 
the Typography of Friuli, in the 
fiſteenth C teh ;” which is a yery 


ſplendid production, and contains 
T4 much 
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much curious information reſpeQt- 
Ing the earlieſt printed books in the 


Venetian Friuli. Annexed to it is 


a letter of the celebrated abate 
Morelli, deſcribing an edition of 
Catullus, and another of Claudian 
de Raptu Proſerpinæ, not before 
noticed, and both in the poſſeſſion 
of count Bartolini. | 

In enumerating the literary pro- 
ductions of France, we have to an- 


nounce a volume of“ Sermons on 


Moral Chriſtianity, by J. A. L. Du- 
mas, Paſtor of the reformed Church 


at Dreſden.” In theſe ſermons the 


author has confined himſelf entire- 
Iy to practical and uſeful topics; 
and in his manner has not proved 
an unſucceſsful imitator of ſome of 
the moſt admired models of the 
Engliſh ſchool of pulpit eloquence. 
— The © Letter from Citizen Gre- 
goire, Biſhop of Blois, Repreſenta- 
tive of the French People, to Ra- 
mon- Joſeph de Arce, Archbiſhop 
of Burgos, and Inquiſtor-general 
of Spain,” is ſaid to contain a ſen- 
ſible and ableanſwer to a letter in fa- 
vour of the inquiſition, addreſſed to 
the author by the Spaniſh prelate. 
M. Saint Lambert, in his“ Prin- 


ciples of Manners among all Na- 


tions, or Univerſal Catechiſm” in 
three volumes, endeavours to explain 
the foundations of the principles of 
monarchy, as unconnected with re- 
ligious notions, and to point out 
the moſt ſucceſsful methods of en- 
forcing, its obligations. His opi- 
nions and his precepts contain a 
mixture of much valuable matter 
with what is extraneous and fan- 
ciful. But his ſyſtem, on the 
whole, is cold and unimpreſſive; 
and, if it may prove uſeful to re- 
flecting philoſophic minds, is ill 
adapted to the moral improvement 
of the moſt numerous claſſes of ſo- 
ciety.— The following works we 
have ſcen anuounced, but without 


any account of their contents ſuſß. 
cient to enable us to form a judg. 


ment of their reſpectire merits: 


“ Reveries on the primitive Nature 


of Man, on his Senſations, on the 
Means of Happineſs indicated by 
them, on the State of Society which 
would preſerve moſt of his primor- 
dial Form, by P. Senancourt,” part 
J.“ An analytical Treatiſe concern- 
ing Man, with the Code of his Du- 
ties, and the Social Code, agreeable 
to the Obje and Intent of his ter- 
reſtrial Creation, by C, Marietta;” 
and “ Man and Society, a new 
Theory of Human Nature and the 
ſocial State, by C. Salaville.“— 
The treatiſe © On the ancient fe- 
derative Governments, and the Le- 
giflation of Crete, &c. by Sainte- 
croix,” is an ingenious and well- 
written work, the principal object 
of which is to prove, that the am- 
phictionic afſemblies were not fede- 
rative bodies, and that ſuch did not 
exiſt in Greece anterior to the 
Achæan league. Such diſcuſſions, 
the author conceives, will contri- 
bute to throw light on the original 
formation of ſocieties. —The trea- 
tiſe “ On the Spirit of Society, by 
Dieu-donne Thibault,” is the pro- 
duction of a well-informed and he- 
nevolent mind, and offers ſome uſe- 
ful hints for the melioration of go- 
vernments and political inſtitutions. 
The“ Eſſay on the Cauſes which 
produced a Republican Form of 
Government in England, in 1640, 
the Means wanting to confolidateit, 
and the circumſtancesthat produced 
its Overthrow, by Boulay de ja 
Meurthe,” is a curious and inter- 
eſting production. In the authors 
opinion, the circumſtances which 
contributed to the overthrow of the 
Engliſh commonwealth, exit in 
that of France to a ſtil! greater de- 
gree than they did in the Nees, 
e 
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' offered ſome friking remarks on 
the relative ſituations, the ſtate of 
parties, and the diſcontents of both 


countries; and predicted an ap- 
proaching change in the form of 
government which exiſted at the 
time of his writing. Subſequent 
events have proved that his ſpecu- 
lations were not unfounded. — The 
treatiſe © On the Conſequences of 
the Counter Revolution of 1660, in 
England, by B. Conſtant,” is prin- 
cipally employed in warning the 
French againſt the reſtoration of 
royalty in their country, by holding 
up to them a picture of the fate of 
the Engliſh republicans, after the 
return of Charles II. to the throne 
of his anceſtors.— C. Theremin, in 
his * Eſſay on the Condition of Wo- 
men in Republics,“ is a zealous 
advocate for the rights of women 
according to the doctrine of Mrs, 
Wollſtonecroft's ſchool.— “ The 
Diſquiſition on Public and Private 
Credit, the Means of defray ing the 
Expenſes of all Services, and of 
effecting Reforms in the different 
branches of Public CEconomy, by 
A Sabatier,” may be conſulted with 
advantage by ſtateſmen on the Eng- 
liſh; as well as on the French fide 
of the channel. The *“ Univerſal 
Dictionary of Commercial Geogra- 
phy, by J. Peuchet,” is repreſented 
in the Paris journals to be a moſt 
excellent work, in which nothing 
appears to have been omitted that 
could render it fit for the inſtruc- 
tion of thoſe who are engaged 
in commercial ſpeculations. — The 
* Treatiſe on Spaniſh Sheep, their 
Rearing, Journeys, Shearing, Waſh- 
ing, &c. by C. P. Laſcierie;“ the 
© Treatiſe on breeding and rearing 
of Rabbits; and 4 The Art of the 
Mole. catcher, according to the 


Method of C. Aubignac, by C. Dra- 
let, with Plates,” are alſo recom- 
mended by them, as very intelli- 


gent and uſeful economical publi- 
cations, 
Our laſt year's liſt of French 


articles in Mathematics and Philo- 
ſophy commenced with the con- 
cluding volume of the“ Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences.” 
At the head of thoſe articles for the 
preſent year we have to announce 
the — of the National 
Inſtitute of the Sciences and the 
Arts for the Fourth Year of the 
Republic,” Theſe memoirs con- 
ſtitute the firſt fruits of the national 
inſtitution founded in the year 
1795. That inſtitution may be 
conſidered as the revival of the 
different French academics ſup. 
preſſed during the revolutionary 
career, on a more extenſive plan, 
and better adapted to the ſpirit of 
the age. It is diſtributed into three 
claſſes: mathematics and natural 
as. ; morality and politics; 
iterature and the fine arts. Thoſe 
claſſes are ſubdivided into ſeveral 
ſections, to each of which are at- 
tached fix members and fix affoci- 
ates, The memoirs before us are 
divided into three diſtin volumes, 
correſponding to the ſeveral claſſes; 
and, among a vaſt variety of papers, 
preſent us with a conſiderable num- 
ber that are valuable and import- 
ant, particularly in the claſs of ma- 
thematics and natural philoſophy. 
Among the names of the contribut- 
ing members will be found thoſe 
of Lalande, La Place, Hany, Dau- 
benton, Laſſus, Sabatier, Van 
Mons, Pelletier, Chaptal, Bitaube, 
Leveſque, Lemonnier, Achard, 
Mongez, Peyre, &c.— The meta- 
phyſico- mathematical performance 
entitled The Language of Calcu- 
lation, a poſthumous and elemen. 
tary Work, printed according to 
the Author's original MS, by 
Condillac,“ although in an unfiniſh. . 
ed ſtate, reflects honour on the ta- 


lents 
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lents of the author, and is deſerving 
che attention of the mathematicians. 
Its object is, to trace all computa- 
tion to its origin; to explain the 
cauſes which render ordinary lan- 
guage inadequate to the ſolution of 
26 bag when at all complicat- 
ed; and to enforce the neceſſity of 
mathematical language, diſcuſſing 
its nature, its peculiar excellence, 
and the ut on which its per- 
ſection is to be attempted. —The 
“ Treatiſe on Celeſtial Mechanics, 
by P. S. la Place, Member of the 
National Inſtitute, and of the Board 
of Longitude, in 2 volumes,” is a 
moft profound and uſeful work, 
of a purely analytical nature. It 
exhibits, in one point of view, the 
theories ſcattered through a great 
number of works, relating to the 
Newtonian diſcovery of univerſal 
ravitation. The author has divided 


it into two parts. In the firſt he 


has given the methods and formulas 
neceſſary to determine the motions 
of the centres of the gravity of 
heavenly bodies, the figures of thoſe 
bodies, the oſcillations of the fluid 
which covers them, and their mo- 
tions round their proper centres of 
gravity. In the ſecond part he ap- 
plies the formulas found in the firſt 
to the planets, ſatellites, and co- 
mets; and concludes by an exami- 
nation of the different queſtions re- 
lative to the ſyſtem of the world, 
and by an hiſtorical notice of the 
labours of geometricians on this 
ſubject.— The next article which 
we have to announce, is a new edi- 
tion, conſiderably augmented, of a 
work which made its firſt appear- 


ance ſo early as the year 1758, and 


deſervedly obtained for the author 
great applauſe among mathemati- 
cians, both in this country and upon 
the continent, It is “ A Hiſtory 
of the Mathematics, containing an 


Account of their Progreſs trom 


their Commencement to the pre- 


ſent Time; ſhowing the chief Dif. 
coveries in all Parts of the Ma- 
thematics, the Diſagreements which 
have ariſen —— 9 — 
and the principal Traits in the Lives 
of thoſe who have been the moſt cele- 
brated; by J. F. Montucla, of the Na- 
tional Inſtitute ;*” in two volumes. 
Theſe volumes, as in the firſt edition, 
bring down the hiſtory only to the 
cloſe of the 17th century: but two 
others are promiſed, which will con- 
tain the numerous and important im- 
provements in the preſent century. 


Our limits will not E us to en- 


ter into the particulars of his plan, 
which he has purſued with eminent 
ability and ſucceſs, ſo as to render 
his hiſtory a work of the firſt rate 
importance and utility, The next 
work which calls for our notice, 
exhibits a happy combination of 
mathematical e. and experi- 
mental knowledge in the mechanic 
arts, and will ſupply thoſe who 
wiſh for information on the ſub- 
jets which the author diſcuſſes 
with much curious as well as import- 
ant matter. It is entitled“ New 
Hydraulic Archite&ure, contain- 
ing the Art of raifing Water by 
Means of different Machines; of 
conſtructing in that Fluid; of direQ- 
ing it; _ enerally applying it, 
in different Methods, to the Uſes of 
Society. The Grit Part containing 
a Treatiſe on Machines, for the 
Uſe of thoſe who undertake Con- 
ſtructions of all Kinds, and of Art- 
iſts in general. Part ſecond, con. 
taining a detailed Deſcription of 
Steam Engines. By R. Prony, 
Member of the National Inſtitute, 
&c,”—The New Principles of 
Geology, compared to and put i 
Oppotition to thoſe of the ancient 


Philoſophers, &c. by P. Bertrand, 
Inſpe&or-general of Bridges a" 


Roads,” are chiefly intended te 
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overthrow the arguments and facts 
of M. la Metherie, in favour of the 
Neptunian ſyſtem. If in ſome in- 
ſtances he may be ſuppoſed ſuc- 
ceſsfully to have attacked the rea- 
N of that philoſopher, his 
own ſyſtem is as hypothetical, fan- 
ciful, and abſurd, as ever proceed- 
ed from the wildeſt imagination. 
We have not room to detail it; but, 
as a ſpecimen, we inform our read- 
ers, that he reſolves the origin of 
organiſed bodies into the fecunda- 
tion of the virgin mud of the world, 
by the ſolar ray, by the meteors, 
by the ſiderial influence, and, per- 


| haps, by an unknown ſexual influ- 


ence ! !.Of the “ Chemical An- 
nals, or a Collection of Memoirs 
concerning Chemiſtry, &c.“ the 
24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th volumes 
ve made their appearance, with 
increaſing reputation to the many 
able men who contribute to their 
enlargement ; and increaſing utili- 
ty to the intereſts of ſcience and 
the ceconomical arts. The Ma- 
nual of a Courſe of Chemiſtry, or 
a Series of Experiments and De- 
monſtrations, which ſhould com- 
poſe a complete Courſe on this Sci- 
ence, by E. B. Bouillion la Grange, 
Frofetor in the Central Schools of 
arts, &c.“ in 2 volumes, is ſpoken 
of in the Paris journals as deſervin 
to beranked among the moſt uſeful 
elementary treatiſes.— They like- 
wife beſtow a high ſhare of com- 
mendation on * An elementary 
Courſe of Chemiſtry, theoretical 
and practical, according to the new 
omenclature, in which are given 
moſt of the uſeful and agreeable 
Proceſſes belonging to this Science, 
by Citizen Alyon,” in two volumes. 
Of 6 Buffon's Natural Hiſtory,” a 
new and ſplendid edition is publiſh- 
ng in Paris, enlarged and improved 
by Sonnini and others, of which 


ne volumes have not yet appeared 


in any regular ſeries — Vaillant's 
beautiful and accurate Natural 
Hiſtory of the Birds of Africa,” 
fince our laſt notice of it, has been 
increaſed by the publication of fix 
livraiſons, which complete the firſt 
volume of that work.— During the 
v. year the publication of the 
aſciculi of the 4 Flora Atlantica“ 
of Desfontaines, announced in our 
laſt year's Regiſter, has been com- 
leted, forming in the whole two 
arge volumes, illuſtrated with 26g 
elegant engravings.—The 4 Uni- 
verſal Phytology, or a natural and 
methodical Hiſtory of Plants, their 
Properties, their Virtues, and their 
Culture, a Work conſecrated to the 
Progreſs of the uſeful Sciences, 
Agriculture, and all the Arts, by N. 
Jalyclerc,*” vol. I. is recommend- 
ed as an uſeful introduction to a ge- 
neral ſyſtem of botany; and the 
« CEconomical Manual of Plants, 
or an Account of all the Plants that 
are uſeful in the Arts, by J. P. 
Buchoz,” vol. I. is a pro 
to be placed in the hands of think- 
ing artiſts and agriculturiſts. We 
can only inſert the titles of the fol- 
lowing articles: The Equipment 
of Ships, by Edward 1 Mil. 
ſieſſy, printed by Order of the Mi- 
niſter for the Marine Colonies;“ 
« Sketches of Lectures on Chemiſe 
try, at the Medical School of Pa- 
ris, by Fourcroy ;” 4 Optomatic 
Chemiſtry, or the Art of teaching 
that Science with facility, by Means 
of Engravings, Figures, and ſym- 
bolical Characters, by F. G. Cour- 
rejolles;” „ Sketches of Natural 
Philoſophy, and a Proſpectus of a 
Courſe of Phyſics at the Polytechnic 
School, by Stephen Barruel;“ „A 
Memoir relative to a Fragment of 
Volcanic Baſaltes, brought from 
Borghetto, in the Roman Terrieory, 
by 0 P. Salmon ;” an “ Abridg- 
ment of the Natural Hiſtory of the 
Heavens, 
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Heavens, the Air, and the Earth, or 
- Notions on 


general Phyſics, by 
C. Philibert;”” „ Meteorology for 
the Uſe of Agriculturiſts, by D. 
C.“; a + Methodical Deſcription 
of a Courſe of Natural Hiſtory, 
&c. by J. Pichon;” “ Botany for 
Females and Amateurs,” tranſlated 
from the German of profeſſor 
Batch, volume I.;“ Entomological 
Philoſophy, or an Introduction to 
the Knowledge of Inſects, by C. 
St. Aamans;” „ The ceconomical 
Flora, or an Account of the Plants 
which grow around Paris, amount. 
ing to more than 400 Genera, and 
1400 Species, by a Society of Na. 
turaliſts;“ an “ Abridged Hiſtory 
of Shell-Fiſh, their Manners, and 
their Loves;F“ „ A Summary of 
Experiments and Obſervations re- 


lative to different Kinds of Milk, 


conſidered in reſpect to their Con- 
nexion with Chemiſtry, Medicine, 
and Rural Economy, by A. Par- 
mentier, and N. Deyeux, Mem- 
bers of the National Inſtitute;“ 
« Letters of a Phyſician, written at 
Paris, and with the French Armies, 
between May 1796, and November 
1797, deſigned for Phyſicians and 
Stateſmen, by G. Wardenburg, Li- 


vraiſons 1, and II;“ A Dictionary 
calculated for the Preſervation of 


Man, by L. C. Macquart, formerly 
Phyſician to the Marine, &c.“ in 
two volumes; “ Medicine, pre- 
ſervative and curative, general and 
particular, &c, by N. F. Rougnon, 
formerly Profeſſor of Medicine at 
Beſangon,” in two volumes; A 
Treatiſe on Clinical Practice in the 
principal Army Diſeaſes which 
have reigned in the Hoſpitals dur- 
ing the late Years of War, by P. J. 
Roucher,” in two volumes; a trea- 
tiſe “ On the Diſeaſes of Children, 
by N. Chambon,“ in two volumes; 
and A Deſcription and Cure of 
the Ringworm, the Palſy of the 


lower Extremities, Convulſions, 
Epilepſy, &c. by A. Dufrefnoy,” 
Among ſuch French publications 
as are to be referred to the head 
of Hiſtory, Biography, Antiquities, 
and Travels, is “ A Summary of 
Univerſal Hiſtory, or an hiſtorical 
Picture of the Viciſſitudes of Na- 
tions, their Aggrandiſement, De- 
cline, and Fall, from the Creation 
to the preſent Time, by C. An- 
quetil,“ in nine volumes. This 
work is an abridgment of the French 
Univerſal Hiſtory, which has en- 
gaged the attention of the author, at 
different intervals, during the laſt 
ten years, Jt has been executed 
with judgment and care, and de- 
ſerves to be recommended as an 
uſeful and pleaſing abſtract of an- 


cient and modern hiſtory, for the 
information and entertainment of 


young perſons, and for the benefit 
of general readers, who have not 
leiſure to purſue the numerous 
volumes which conftitute the French 


or Engliſh univerſal hiſtories. With, 


pleaſure do we learn that an Engliſh 
tranſlation of it is juit offered to 
the public.“ The Motives of the 
Wars and the Treaties of Peace, in 
which France was engaged during 
the Reign of Louis XIV. XV. and 
XVI. from the Peace of Well- 
halia in 1648 to that of Verſailles 
in 1783, by Anquetil du Perron,” 
affords a conciſe, but clear and ſa- 
tis factory, view of the cauſes which 
led to the wars in which Evrope 
has been involved during the pe- 
riod mentioned in the title, of the 
events which led to peace, and the 
ſubſtance of the treaties which con- 
firmed it, That the wars above 
mentioned originated either in am- 
bition, in reſentment, or caprice, 
and not in the true intereſts of the 
nations engaged in them, the au- 
thor has ſhown beyond contradic- 
tion, With reſpe& to his political 
| reaſons 
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1eaſons intended to ſhow that thoſe 
cauſes cannot exiſt under a repub- 
lican ſyſtem, they proceed on ſup- 
poſitions and ſtatements which are 
too freely taken for granted inſtead 
of being proved. —The © Lectures 
on Hiſtory, delivered at the Nor- 
mal School, by F. Volney, Mem- 
ber of the Iuſtitute, are employed 
in examining the character of hiſtory 
among different people, and at dit- 
ferent ages, and in inquiring what 
degree of confidence ought to be 
attached to the relations of hiſtory 
in general, and alſo in certain par- 
ticular caſes, In purſuing his plan, 
he offers ſome ſtrong reaſons for 
reading hiſtorians with caution, and 
for the rigid exerciſe of our own 
judgment 1n appreciating the au- 
thenticity and impartiality of their 
repreſentations. But the rules 
which he preſcribes for the ex- 
erciſe of that caution and judgment 
have not only a tendency “ to fore- 
warn readers againſt the empiriciſm 
of writers,“ but to introduce uni- 
verſal ſcepticiſm; not only to 
* ſhake the reſpect for hiſtory, 
which has become a dogma in the 
ſyſtem of European education,” 
but to deſtroy the foundations of 
all human teſtimony. We cannot 
think that the author's philoſophical 
and literary character will derive 
any increaſe of reputation from the 
work before us.— The General 
Hiſtory of Deſcents in England and 
in France, from the Æra of Julius 
Cæſar to the preſent Time, with 
hiſtorical, political, and critical 
Notes, by Poncet Legrave,” in two 
volumes, contains a well written, 
and generally correct, account of 
the reciprocally hoſtile aggreflions 
of thoſe countries, as far as relates 
to their vaval tranſactions.— The 
* General and impartial Hiſtory of 
the Errors, the Faults, and the 
Crimes, committed during the 


French Revolution, by C. Prad- 
homme,” in fix volumes, will 
ſupply the hiſtorian, the ſtateſman, 
and the moraliſt, with abundant 
materials which deſerve diſpaſ- 
ſionate and repeated attention. It 
is to be hoped, however, for the 
ſake of humanity, that, in painting 
the crimes of his countrymen, he 
has been ſometimes miſguided by 
unauthenticated rumours and ex- 
aggerated party repreſentations. 
Some of the enormities which he 
deſcribes we can ſcarcely conceive 
poſſible to have been perpetrated by 
beings in theſhape of men.—“ The 
Hiſtory of the laſt Reign of the 
French Monarchy, the Fall of the 
Bourbons, &c.” in two volumes, 
by an anonymous author, will ſup- 
ply general readers with an uſeful 
compendium of the hiſtoric facts 
relative to the period mentioned in 
the title, illuſtrated with authentic ' 
documents, — Of general Ramel's 
« Narrative of the Deportation to 
Cayenne, &c.” we have given an 
account in our preceding pages. 
An appendix to it has ſince been 


publiſhed in France, entitled“ Se- 


cret Anecdotes, relative to the Re- 
volution of the 18th Fructidor, and 
new Memoirs of thoſe baniſhed to 
Cayenne, written by themſelves; 
containing Letters from General 
Murinais, Barthelemy, 'Trongon du. 
Coudray, &c.” which ſerve to 
throw additional light on that ty= 


rannical and iniquitous tranſaction, 


The hiſtorians of the preſent times 
may alſo collect uſeful information 
from“ An Account of the Ex- 
pedition to Eyypt, by Charles 


Norry,” who was engaged in it; 


the “ Hiſtorical Summary of Ge- 
neral Mafſena's Campaigns in the 
Griſons and He'vetiz, by Mares, 


an Officer of Engineers;” the 


„ Hiſtorical Deſgription of the 
Campaigns aud Revolutions in 
Italy, 
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Italy, during the Years IV, V, and 
VI, of the Republican ra;“ 
& The ſecret Correſpondence of 
Charette, Stofflet, Puiſaye, &c. 
their Miniſters and Agents, &c.” 
in two volumes; and “ The 18th 
of Brumaire, (8th November, 1599) 
or, an Account of the Events which 
prom. the Tranſactions of that 

ay: to which are added, Anec- 
dotes concerning the principal Per- 
ſons then in Place, &c.“— The 
* Eſſay on the geographical, po- 
litical, and natural Hiſtory of the 
Kingdom of Sartlinia, by Dominick 
Albert Azuni,” will prove accept- 
able to moſt readers, as it brings 
us acquainted with all the intereſt- 
ing particalars connected with the 
hiftory and preſent ſtate of an iſland 
of, ſome importance, but of which 
the accourts already before the 
public are exceedingly meagre and 
imperfect. The author is an in- 
telligent, obſervant, and patriotic 
native of that country; and his 
eſfay has been very favourably re- 
ceived on the continent..-The 
„Memoir relative to the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of the Corſicans, 
partly extracted from a larger work 
on the Policy, the Morality, and 
Legiſlation of different European 
Nations, by J. G. Feydel,” is highly 
commended by the Pariſian Jour- 
naliſts, for the accuracy and diſ- 
crimination with which the anthor 
deſcribes the habits and opinions, 
and paints the character of a fin- 
gular people, who, in the midſt of 
civiliſed nations of Europe, have, 
for the greater part, remained to 
this day ina half ſavage ſtate. 
The“ Hiſtorical and political Re- 
ſearches relating to Malta, by * * , 
illuſtrated with\ Engravings of an- 
cient Medals, and a Map of the 
Ide, by C. Capitaine,“ will ſupply 
the reader with a well-digeſted and 
perſpicueus ſummary of what is 
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authentic and intereſting in the an- 
cient and modern hiſtory of that 
iſland ; and with a particular ac- 
count of its climate, fertility, pro- 
ductions, natural curioſities, an- 
cient moriuments, commerce, go- 
vernment, and population, One 

eat object which the author has 
in view, is to ſhow the numerous 
advantages which the French nation 
_ derive from retaining the pol- 
ſeſſion of it. The Maritime and 
Colonial Annals, &c; by C. P. 
Labarthe,” is a miſcellaneous col- 
lection of unconnected pieces, on 
which the editor does not appear to 
have beſtowed any great ſhare of 
labour and attention, They con- 
tain inquiries reſpecting the ma- 
rine, confdered under its cha- 
racteriſtics, navigation and ma- 
nagement; accounts of voyages to 
Aſia, Africa, and America, which 
have never yet appeared; memo- 
rable actions of the French navy; 
laws and decrees relative to mari- 
time and colonial regulations, &c: 
c. The « Celtic Reſearches, re- 
lative particularly to the Antiquities 
of the Bugey, conſidered as the 
Nurſery of the Celtic Delia, by 
Peter J. J. Bacon-Tacon,” in two 
volumes, are diſtinguiſhed by ela · 
borate inveſtigations, and profound 
etymological remarks; which, hon. 
ever, will prove chiefly intereſting 
to the inhabitants of the diſtrict to 
which they refer. In the courſe 
of his work the author expreſſes his 
decided opinion that the Gauls 
peopled this iftand, and founded 
the city of London and Dover. 
But his reaſons for that opinion are 
not of ſuch a nature as will prove 
ſatisfactory to Britiſh antiquaries- 
During the preſent year, after a 
conſiderable interruption, M. N. 
A. Millin has publiſhed the fifth 
volume of his intereſting and 1 
did © National Antiquities, 0! 

« © Nationa q Colleftion 
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Collection of Monuments, &c. in 
the Kingdom of France,“ with the 
nature of which we acquainted our 
readers in our Regiſter for the year 
1792.—The ſame author has alſo 
publiſhed ** An Introduction to the 
Study of ſculptured Stones,” and 
« A Deſcription of the Statues 
of the Tuilleries;” which are di- 
ſtinguiſhed for erudition and curious 
reſearch, and offer to the reader 
much uſeful information as well as 
entertainment.- The Efſay on 
the legal Weights and Meaſures of 
the Muſſulmans, tranflated from 


the Arabic of Makrizi, by A. J. 


Silveſtre De Sacy,” will contribute 
to throw light on a ſubject which 
Aſiatic writers themſelves acknow- 
ledge to be involved in conſiderable 
obſcurity, — The ſame author's 
„ Treatiſe on the Coins of the 
Muſſulmans,“ tranſlated from the 
Arabic by M. S. de Sacy, is alfo a 
curious work, which will be highly 
prized by oriental antiquaries.—Of 
the importance and value of the 
following work, printed in the 


year 1791, but prevented from 


publication by the circumſtances of 
the times, its title will ſufficiently 
2 our readers: 4 Diplomas, 

harters, Letters, and other Do- 


— cuments, relative to the Affairs of 


France, extracted from the Ar- 
chives and Libraries of the King- 
dom and foreign Countries, by the 
bours of many learned Men, &c. 
illuſtrated with Notes by L. G. O. 
Fleudrix de Brequiny, and P. J. G. 
Port du Thiel,“ in three vo- 
lumes, folio. In antiquities, like - 
wiſe, the French 2 has pro- 
duced 4 Hiſtorical, literary, and 
critical Reſearches into the Origin 
2 Printing, by P. Lambiret;” 
he Antiquities of the Bordelais, 

or biſtorie Table for Bourdeaux, 
— the Department of tne Gironde, 
F. Bernardau;” Nos. II, and III, 
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of the «© Muſeum of French Mo- 
numents, or a chronological Col- 
lection of Carvings, Statues, &c. 
which may ſerve to illuſtrate the 
Hiſtory of France, &c. by A. La- 
croix;” N II, and III, of“ The 
ancient Gallery, or a Collection of 
the principal Works of the Aucients 
in Architecture, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, &c. illuſtrated with numerous 
Engravings; and “ Fragments and 
Ornaments of Architecture, drawn 
at Rome after ancient Models, by 
Moreau, furniſhing a Supplement to 
the Work of Defgodetz.”—« The 
Hiſtory of Peter III. Emperor of 
Ruſſia, printed from a Manuſcript 
found among the pou of M. 
Montmorin, formerly Miniſter of 
the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, &c.” in three volumes, 
abounds in information relative 
partly to Peter III. but principally 
to Catharine II. and the events, in- 
trigues, &c. of her reign; which 
renders it a valuable addition to the 
memoirs already before the public, 
of the Ruſhan court, and its late 
ſovereigns. Of the“ Hiſtorical and 
Philoſophical Memoirs of Pius 
VI.“ and Sonnini's “ Travels 
through Upper and Lower Egypt, 
&c,” we have already taken no- 
tice, when announcing the tranſ- 
lations of them which have ap- 
peared in this country, -Of <4 An 
Account of the Voyage in Search 
of La Pérouſe, undertaken by Or- 
der of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, 
during the Years 1791 and 1792, 
and during the firſt and ſecond 
Years of the French Republic, by 
Citizen Labillardiere, &c.“ in two 
volumes, we have met with very 
few. particulars. But as different 
tranſlations of it are advertiſed, we 
ſhall have the * — in our 
next volume, of noticing it among 
the native and naturaliſed produc- 
tions of the Engliſh preſs.—“ The 

hiſtorical, 
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hiſtorical, literary, and pictureſque 
Travels in the Iflands, and the ci- 
devant Poſſeſſions of the Venetian 
State, in the Levant, &c. by An- 
drew-Graflert Sainte -Sauveur, jun. 
Conſul of France, &c.“ in three 
volumes, contain a tolerable portion 
of information and amuſement, 
conſidering the ſcanty materials 
which the author poſſeſſed for ſwell- 
ing his work to ſuch a ſize. Much, 
however, of what he has collected 
from other writers might have been 
omitted, as being either irrelative 
to his immediate ſubjet, or ſo 
trifling and unimportant-as to have 
been unworthy of inſertion, — 
« Voyage to Canton, the capital of 
that Province in China, by the 
Route of Goree, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Iſles of France and 
Reunion, &c. by Citizen Charpen- 


tier Coſſigny, late Engineer,” is 


the production of an author of 
much information, and indefati- 
gable in his inquiries after objects 
either gratifying to curioſity, or in- 


tereſting to his countrymen and to 


Europeans in general, in an cecono- 
micaland commercial point of view. 
His details, deſcriptions, and re- 


marks, will amply compenſate the 


reader for the trouble of peruſing 
them. Annexed to the account of 
his voyage, are obſervation's on 


lord Macartney's and Van Braam's 


voyages to China; in which he 
corrects ſome of their ſtatements, 
but bears teſtimony to the general 
accuracy of their relations, and, in 
particular, of thoſe of which fir 
George Staunton was the editor, — 
The © Travels to Conſtantinople, 
in Italy, and to the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago, through Germany and 
Hungary,” are the production of 
a lively and pleaſing writer, who, 
if he has not added much to our 
ſtock of knowledge, has increaſed 


eur funds of n They 
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are written in the epiſtolary form, 
and preſent us with pleaſing de- 


ſcriptions, ſtriking remarks, - and 


well-drawn traits of character, and 
are uniformly dictated by good 
humour.—M. Langles, keeper of 
the oriental manuſcripts in the na- 
tional library at Paris, and member 
of the national inſtitute, has com- 
menced the publication of A port- 
able Collection of Travels, tranſ- 
lated from different Oriental and 
European Languages, embelliſhed 
with yer. , oh Of this work 
three volumes have made their ap- 
pearance, containing the travels of 
Abdul-Kerim, a Caſhmerifn of di- 
ſtinction, from the Engliſh of Mr. 
Gladwin; the travels of Abdul- 
rezak, from Perſia to Hindoſtan, in 
the fifteenth century, from the Per- 
fian ; and Franklin's journey from 
Bengal to Shiraz, from the Engliſh, 
Theſe tranſlations are accompanied 
with valuable geographical and li- 
terary notes, by, the editor. —The 
« Hiſtorical and critical Letters on 
Italy, by the Preſident de Broſſes, 
with Obſervations on the preſent 
State of that Country, and a cri- 
tical Liſt of -the Paintings, and 
other Monuments of Art, which 
have been conveyed to Paris from 
Milan, &c.” in three volumes, are 
the productions of an author well 
known for his erudition and taſte; 
who has diſcovered himſclf to be 
at the ſame. time an accurate ob-, 
ſerver of life and manners, a ju- 
dicious collector of curious and 
intereſting anecdotes, and a man of 
true wit and humour. From tie 
union of thoſe qualitics he has been 
enabled, notwithſtanding that he 
travelled over often trequented 


' ſcenes, to preſent his readers with 


a valuable ac ceſſion to their ſtotes 
of knowledge and amulement— 
The Travels of the ci-devant 


Duke de Chatelet in Portugal, &. 
revilep 


1 
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reviſed and corrected from his 
Manuſcript, and augmented with 


Notes, cc. by J. F. Bourgoing,” 


in two volumes, according to the 
French reviewers, contains the beſt 
account yet extant of that king- 
dom, its ſoil, climate, and pro- 


ductions, the manners of its peo- 


ple, its agriculture, commerce, co- 
lonies, &c.; and they recommend it 


as a proper appendix to the Travels 


of Bourgoing in Spain, in order to 
bring us intimately acquainted with 
the whole of the Iberian and Luſita- 
nian Peninſula.— To the above- 
mentioned articles we have to add 
Numbers II.—VI. of the Pic- 
tureſque Tour through Syria, Pa- 
leſtine, Phœnicia, &c.“ each con- 
taining fix plates, with two' ſheets 
of explanation; the LXXVIIIth 
number of the Journey through 
the ſeveral Departments of France, 
by a Society of Artiſts and Literary 
Men; illuſtrated with Maps and 
Plates,” of which the firſt number 
was announced in our Regiſter for 
the year 1993; „ My Tour, or 
Letters relative to Normandy, by 
C. Gaflicourt;” and Mercier's 
Ks ne. ghee 2 volumes; 
which is par eſcriptive of the 
preſent ſtate of — and ſenti- 
ments in that capital, partly poli- 
tical, and partly miſcellaneous : to 
which might be added numerous 


tranſlations from Engliſh, German, 


and Italian writers, 


he remaining articles which 
we have to announce in French 
literature belong to the depart- 
ment of Claſſical, Critical, and 
Miſcellaneous pieces. In this num- 
er are two volumes of < Plut- 
arch's Lives of Illuſtrious Men, 
tranſlated from the Greek, by Do- 
minic Ricard.“ Theſe volumes 
Contain the lives and patallels of 
eſeus and Romulus, of Lycur- 
* — Numa, of Solon and Pub- 
Fl . 
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licola; together with a life of Plut- 
arch, from the learned and able 
pen of the tranſlator. Of his ver- 
ſion, the foreign journals ſpeak 
in high terms, not only on ac- 
count of its fidelity, but of its ſim- 
plicity and elegance. — The Cha- 
raters of Theophraſtus, after a 
Vatican MS. containing Additions 
which had not before appeared in 
France, a new Tranſlation, toge- 
ther with the Greek Text, &c. by 
Coray, M. D.“ is repreſented to 
be an elegant verſion, and more 


faithful than that of Labruyere. 


But this work is chiefly praiſed for 
the numerous learned and inge- 
nious critical notes, and an inte- 
reſting preliminary diſcourſe on 
the life and writings of Theophraſ- 
tus, which accompany. it.—“ The 
Travels of Pythagoras in Egypt, 
Chaldea, India, Crete, &c.” in fix 
volumes, are written in imitation 
of Barthelemy's Travels of Ana- 
charſis, although with very inferior 
pretenfions to public approbation. 
The author is ſometimes inſtructive, 
and frequently intereſting and en- 
tertaining ; but at other times he is 
tedious and affected in his lan- 
guage and ſentiments, and diſguſts 
us with the jargon of his inſidel 
philoſophy, the coarſeneſs of his 
ſneers againſt religion, and the 
laxneſs of his morality. To a new 
edition of The Dictionary of the 
French Academy, reviſed, cor- 


rected, and augmented,” from ma- 


terials left by the academy in its 
ort · folios in the year 1791, has 
E added an Appendix, or Supple- 
mentary Dictionary, by anonymous 
hands, containing the words which 
have been introduced, ard conſi- 
dered as being admitted into the 
French language ſince the revolu- 
tion.—“ The Spirit of the French 
Encyclopedia, containing thoſe 
Articles which are moſt generally 
2 inter. 


— 


- 
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intereſting,” if conducted with 
Judgment and taſte, muſt prove'a 


defirable and uſeſul ſelection. We 
have ſeen eight octavo volumes an- 


. nounced under the above title, but 


have not met with any account of 
their character, —The' eight vo- 
Juines of ++ The Lyceum, or Courſe 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
by Laharpe,”” are intended to be 
followed by four others, neceſſary 
to complete the author's plan, 
which is, to preſent us with a criti- 
cal hiſtory of all the works of ge- 
nius and imagination, from the 
time of Homer to the preſent day. 
Such a work, by ſo eminent a 
literary character, cannct fail of 
2 an acceptable preſent to 
the 
Works of D'Alembert,“ in two 
volumes, have been compiled from 
the papers bequeathed by that cele- 
brated man to Condorcet, and en- 
truſted by the widow of the latter to 
the editor. The pieces which 
compoſe them are miſcellaneous, 
epiſtolary, biographical, philoſo- 
phical, and critical; of which ſe- 


| veral are original, but the greater 


part had before appeared in diffe- 
rent publications. They form, 
however, a proper ſupplement to 
the colleMion of his works, and 
will aſſiſt the reader in acquiring 
a knowledge of his character, opi- 


nions, aud literary connections.— 


On the “ Original Letters of Jean 
Jacques Rouſſeau to Madame de 
++++, to Madame la Marechale 
de Luxembourg, to M. de Mate- 
sherbes, to D'Alembert, &c.” pub. 
liſned by Charles Pougens, we have 
to remark, that ſome of then are 
intereſtiug, but the greater part 
frivoious; 
tional light can be thrown on the 
character of the writer, or addi- 


tional ſame be obtained to his me- i 


mory.—“ The Correſ pondence be 
tween Voltaire and Cardinal de 
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public, — * The Poſthumous 


from which no addi-- 


Bernis, from 1761 to 1777, pub- 
liſhed from their Original Papers, 
with Notes, by Cit. Bourgoing,“ 
is chiefly employed on literary ſub- 
Jefts, or temporary topics and 
events. It will aſſiſt the reader in 
forming a judgment of the undiſ- 
guiſed characters and ſentiments of 
the writers We can only inſert 
the titles of the can on joſe 
«© The Poſthumous Works of the 
Count de Thiard,” in two volumes; 
% Miſcellanies extracted from the 
MSS. of Madame Necker,” vols. 
II. and III.; “ A new Portable 
Dictionary of the French Tongue, 
compoſed from the laſt Edition of 
Wailly's Abridgment of Richelet, 
the Dictionary of Grammar and 


| Rhetoric in the Methodical Ency- 


clopædia, &c. by C. M. Gattel,” in 
two volumes; “ The Elements of 
General Grammar, applied to the 
French Language, by R. A. Si- 
card,” in two volumes; “ The 
Principles of General Grammar, 
for the Uſe of Children, intended 
as an Introduction to the Study of 
all Languages, by A. J. Silveſtre de 


Sacy;“ „ The French Bee,” a 


collection of moral tracts and 
narratives, for the purpoſe of edu- 
cation; „An Eſſay on the Art of 
Oratory, by C. Droz;“ © Poems, 
Philoſophical and Deſcriptive, of 
Authors who have diſtinguithed 
themſelves during the Eighteenth 
Century,” in three volumes; “ The 
Four Metamorphoſes, in Verle; 
« Civil War, being a free Trau. 
tion of a Poem by Petronius, b. 
John Nicolas Matia Deguer!es; 
« The Hermitage Theatre 01 * 
tharine II. Empreſs of Ruta, in 
two volumes; “ Arſinoiis, a 1 
gedy, by C. Delrieu;“ and © Ma. 
tilda, a Drama, in Five Ads, by C. 
Monvel.” To which might be 
added a numerous liſt of novels 
and romances.. 4, BY 
With reſpect to the Literatu'? 


d palm 


4 
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Spain, we have ſeen a long liſt of 
the titles of different publications 
which have ifſued from the preſſes 
of that conntry during the preſent 
year ; of which we ſhall enamerate 
ſome of the principal, as what will 
enable our readers to form ſome 
idea of the progreſs which the Spa- 
niards 'are ating towards intel- 
lectual improvement, © Rules and 
Obſervations to facilitate the Un- 
derſtanding of the Holy Scriptures, 
and eſpecially of the Apocalypſe af 
St. John, by Dr. Manuel Roſell ;” 
„Defence of the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion, dedicated to his Majeſty, by 


Dr. J. J. Heydech,” in four vo- 
lumes ; “ The Spirit of the Apolo- 
giſts for the Chriſtian Religion,“ in 
two volumes; „ The Univerſal 
Legiſlative Code of Spain and In- 
dia, or General Digeſt of the Civil 
and Canon Law, &c.” in 28 vo- 
lumes; « Supplements, and a ge- 
neral Repertory of the univerſal 
Practice of the ſuperior and inferior 
Courts of Juſtice in Spain and In- 
dia, by P. D. Boada de lo Caſtas,” 
in two volumes; « The Hiſtory, 
Natural, Civil, and Geographical, 
of the Nations inhabiting the Banks 
of the Oronoco, and the adjacent 
Provinces, by F. J. Gumilla,” in 


two volumes; „ The Hiſtorical 


Memoirs on the Legiſlation and 
Government of the Trade of the 
Spaniards to their Colonies: in the 
Weſt Indies, by Don Rafael An- 
tunez;“ «A Chronological Sum- 
mary of the Hiſtory of Spaia, by 
D. Joſeph Ortiz,” vol. V; The 

ccleſiaſtical Antiquities of Spain, 
by the Rev. Father Paul, of St. Ni- 
colas;” The Hiſtory of the Poli- 
tical CEconomy of Arragon, by 
Don Ignatio de Aſſo;“ 4 Political 
and &conomical Memoirs on the 
roduce, Trade, Manufactories, 
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and Mines, of Spain, by Don E. 
Larruga,” vols. 37, 38, 39, and 40; 
« The Univerſal Geographical 
Dictionary, by D. Fr. Pere y Ca- 
ſado, in three volumes ; “ Poli- 
tical and CEconomical Thoughts, 
deſigned to promote, in Spain, Agri- 
culture, as well as other Branches 
of Induſtry, by D. M. J. P. Quin- 
tero;“ 4 Hiſtory of Spaniſh Agri- 
culture, its Origin, Progreſs, actual 
State, &c. by D. F. L. de Laporta;” 
A Diſcourſe on the true Civil and 
Natural Liberty of Man, tranſlated 
from the Italian, by D. Ventura 
Salzas;“ „“ A Treatiſe on finding 
the Longitude at Sea by Lunar 
Obſervations, by D. Franciſco Lo- 
pez Rayo, Enfign of the Navy;“ 
„A Dictionary of the Fine Arts, 
for the Initruction of Amateurs, 
and the Uſe ot the Proteſſors of the 
Arts, by D. Diego Rejon de Silva?!“ 
„The Spaniſh Atlas, being a Ge- 
neral Deſcription of Spain, divided 
into Kingdoms and Provinces, Geo- 
graphical, Chronological, and Hi- 
ſtorical, completed in 14 volumes; 
„ Ilinftrions Women of Spain, by 


P. F. Alfonzo Alvarez,” vol. I; 


the firſt volume completed of 
D. D. Ruiz and Pavon's “ Novo- 
rum Generum Plantarum Peru- 
vianarum et Chilenſium Deſcrip. 
et Icon. &c.“ illuſtrated with 106 
plates, and the ſecond volume com- 
plete, illuſtrated with 116 plates; 
« An Univerſal Collection of Tra- 


vels, by D. P. Eſtata, Preſbyter;“ 


and “ The Inßrudtive Miſcellany, 
or Annals of Litcrature, Science, 
and the Arts.” To the above- 
mentioned articles we might add, 
were it conſiſtent with our limits, 
the titles of ſeveral works in ma- 
thematics, anatomy, poetry, and 
miſcellaneous literature, 
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